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the United States, for the slaves were considered 
and protected as property on both sides of the 
Spanish line, and the emigrants from the United 
States found the additional quantity of granted 
land they could acquire for every slave, made their 
removal advantageous. Who, then, under these 
circumstances, would have thought the property 
of slaves insecure by the provision in the treaty for 
the maintenance and security of property? An- 
terior to the treaty of cession the citizens of the 
old United States received large. sums of money 
for slaves sold and transported by the avenue of 
_ the Mississippi to Louisiana; and had the treaty pre- 
served a total silence, with. regard’ to the protec- 
tion of property, it would be irreconcileable with 
justice that we should first sell those slaves to the 
inhabitants, and, after securing the price, proceed 
to emancipate them, or lessen their utility or value 
by emancipating their descendants. Weare asked 
to bind, limit, or manacle the proposed State of 
Missouri. Are we to do so because we are more 
trustworthy respecting their own interests than 
themselves? We have legislated over the people 
of that Territory for seventeen years, and, dunng 
all that time, our humanity slumbered. We suf- 
fered slaves to pass the Mississippi, and thereby 
; etthanced the price of our lands; and, in propor- 
en as we anticipate the closing the land sales, 
ahd the cessation of our interest in permitting 
slaves to go, our humane sympathies are excited 
until we at last become so willing to prohibit sla- 
very that we contemplate a new sort of State, with 
. only a portion of the features and capacities re- 
tained by the other parties to our great compact. 
I will now give attention to what gentlemen 
who favor the restriction have urged, on the score 
of precedent. They say they are authorized, from 
the restrictions imposed on Ohio, Indiana, and Il- 
linois, to build the power of Congress to adopt the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York on 
precedents, Precedents may be useful to impart 
to free government uniform and steady nerves, and 
to guard against the encroachments of prejudice 
and passion. ‘here can, however, be no prece- 
dent in relation to the powers of our national com- 
pact of such antiquity as to acquire any great por- 
tion of authority when unaccompanied by demon- 
strations of their orthodoxy; for the Constitution 
was‘only adopted in 1787, since which, and until 
this Winter, the history and journal of the Conven- 
tion have been secret; But, in subscribing to the 
authority and utility of: precedents, it should be re- 
membered that they are not to transcend their le- 
gitimate sphere. When a jurisdiction, power, or 
authority, is found or known to exist, precedents 
are interposed, that it may not be perverted by the 
use of arbitrary discretion ; but this jurisdiction or 
power must be shown to exist before we admit its 
need of precedents for its regulation. An attempt 
is here made, not to regulate the powers and busi- 
ness of Congress by precedents, but to derive those 
powers also from the same source. If precedents 
were lawful weapons in accomplishing such an 
object, how oy eona be the task, of showing 
that the State Legislatures could pass bankrupt 
. laws, which they have always done, although the 
16th Con, 1st Szss.—41 : 
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supreme tribunal has lately declared a different 


opinion? How easy also might the obligation of 
the State magistrates and judges to execute the 
laws of the Union be established, although denied 
by the most respectable authorities in the States? 
Indeed, the admission of precedent as authority on 
such topics would ripen the confederacy into that 
condition, at no very distant period, in which it 
might be asserted that the powers of Congress, like 
those of the British Parliament, had their base in 
precedent, and not in the grants of our written 
Constitution. I am, however, wrong in wasting 
time in exceptions against the improper use of pre- 
cedents; for, with the admission that precedents 
could as well have place in giving birth to politi- 
cal power as in the regulation of confessed powers, 
the restrictionists will acquire nothing serviceable 
to them, because precedents are in no case valuable 
unless considered as adjustments, on mature delib- 
eration, of contested questions ; whereas, the peo- 
ple of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, having consented 
to all the regulations sought for by Congress, and 
those regulations being called into existence, as it 
were, by their request, the question of the power of 
Congress was not disputed or discussed. It is ad- 
mitted that the people of Missouri are unwilling to 
be restricted, and the question now first presents 
itself as to our Constitutional power to impose the 
restriction without their consent. 

The view which I have submitted suffices, in 
my humble opinion, to show that the position as- 
sumed by the restrictionists is not susceptible of 
aid from precedents, and if it was, that there are 
no legitimate or proper precedents to aid it; and 
here I would be willing to rest this topic, were it 
not for the strange and objectionable inferences 
which gentlemen strive tu deduce from the ordi- 
nance of 1787, for the government of the territory 
northwest of the Ohio river. The fourth section 
of that ordinance declares “that certain articles 
shall be considered as articles of compact between 
the original States and the people and States of 
that Territory, and forever remain unalterable, 
unless by common consent:” and the sixth article 
declares that “there shall be neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in the territory.” 

Gentlemen insist that this article restrained the 
people of Ohio, and the other States formed in 
that Territory, from adopting any provision in- 
consistent with it in their State constitutions, with- 
out the consent of Congress, and at the same time 
afforded an instance of the authority of Congress 
thus to restrain the new States. This aspect of 
the ordinance is certainly plausible at first view, 
but not dangerous ; for the idea of a power in Con- 
gress not only to impose on the people of a State 
a constitution not dictated by, or growing out of 
the federal compact, but to impose such arbitrary 
constitution on a people before they have sprung 
into existence, as was the case with regard to the 
then future or expected communities of Ohio, In- 
diana, and Ilinois, is apt to shock the imagina- 
tion, and stimulate such further inquiry as must 
obviate the error. S 

I contend that the sixth article of the ordinance, 
whatever be its mode of expression, was temporary 
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in its operation, and ony intended to be adopted 
for the government of the Territory whilst a ter- 
ritory, dependent on the legislation of Congress, 
and would have been no part of the State consti- 
tution of Ohio, unless by the free adoption of the 
people of that State. To give it this interpreta- 
tion consists both with the obligations of Congress 
and. the peculiar relation between Congress and 
the Territory. It will consist, in the first place, 
with the obligation incurred by Congress in the 
acceptance of the cession of the territory from Vir 
ginia, the deed of cession having provided that the 
tates to be formed in the Territory should be dis- 
tinct, republican States, and admitted members of 
the federal Union, having the same rights of sov- 
ereignty, freedom, and independence, as the other 
States, which they would not have, unless permit- 
ted to govern themselves in all respects where not 
restrained by the federal obligation. I say, in the 
second place, that the interpretation I give best 
consists with the relations which existed between 
Congress and the Territory; for the communities 
forming in the Territory, being destined for free 
States, and Congress having only a temporary 
power over the Territory, it was not presumable 
that Congress, in such circumstances, could desire 
to make an everlasting regulation—no, not even 
by the consent of the people, who were not then in 
being, or in a condition to do any thing which 
would bind the future people of the country, as- 
sembled in convention. > : 

Permit me now, sir, to beg a more particular 
examination of the ordinance of 1787, and a view 
of its parts in their just distribution. The ordi- 
nance comprehends— + 

lst. A constitution and bill of rights; 

2dly. Provisions for the creation of new States; 

3dly. A recognition of the mutual interests and 
relations which shall subsist between the new 
States and Congress. 

The first two parts, the constitution and bill of 
rights, and the provisions for the birth of new 
States, were intended as temporary regulations. 
The third, or the part in relation to the respective 
or mutual interests of Congress and the new States, 
was to remain perpetual. 

Ist. The ordinance comprehends a constitution 
and bill of rights. The constitution is found in 
the erection of a Territorial government. In pre 
scribing the respective departments of that gov- 
ernment, as that there shall be a Governor, to be 
appointed by Congress, who should have the ap- 
pointment of magistrates and civil officers; that 
there should be a General Assembly, to be elected 
by the free white male inhabitants of the counties 
and townships, to serve for the term of two years; 
that there should be a Legislative Council, to con- 
sist of a certain number, and appointed as therein 
poses that the Council and General Assem- 

ly should have legislative powers, subject, how- 
ever, to the negative of the Governor ; that there 
should bea secretary, judges, &c.; that there should 
be no law affecting private contracts, nor contrary 
to the ordinance, &c. Here, then, we have a Ter- 
ritorial government, with legislative, executive, 
and judiciary powers; but the ordinance affords 


more. The framers of this Territorial constitu- 
tion were men fashioned after the manners and 
notions of our English ancestors, who have always 
conceived that a grant or recognition of legislative 
power should be accompanied by a magna charta, 
or bill of rights, declaratory of certain fundamen- 
tal principles, by which those intrusted with such 
important power should be guided. They there- 
fore furnish in the ordinance a bill of rights, which, 


like similar declarations theretofore adopted by’ 


many of the States, was an imitation of the de- 
clarations of magna charta and of the bill of rights 
of the first year of William and Mary. We ac- 
cordingly find it provided that the people shall be 
entitled to the habeas corpus, trial by jury, repre- 
sentation, judicial proceedings according to the 
course of the common law; that bail should be 
allowed, fines be moderate, cruel or unusual pun- 
Mimara aar inflicted ; that no man should be de- 
prived of liberty or property but by the judgment 
of his peers or t eleri Mf if land: 66. ca 

2d. The ordinance has provisions for the crea- 
tion of new States, which are found in the fifth 
article, prescribing the time and circumstances in 
which the new States should be formed. 


3d. The ordinance contains a recognition of. 


certain relations of interest between the General 
Government and the new States, which is found in 
the 4th article, and were intended to remain per- 
petual. But an examination of the provisions of 
the 4th article (which all will agree was to be 
perpetual) will prove the just caution of Congress 
In abstaining from all pretence of binding those 
people after the period designed for their emanci- 
pation. For these perpetual provisions are mere 


declarations of the obvious rights and obligations | 


which would at all events have governed their 
mutual relations, if not inserted in the ordinance, 
although expressed to remove doubts and give as- 
surances to those who might feel concerned ; such 
as, that the new State should forever remain a part 
of the Confederacy ; that the inhabitants should 
contribute their portion of the national debt; that 
the new States should not interfere with the pri- 
mary disposal of the soil, or tax the lands of the 
United States ; the clause also declaring that the 
navigable rivers should be common highways, was 
the proper result of the 4th article of the old act 
of confederation of the States. 

That so much of the ordinance as I have desig- 


nated under my second head, which prescribes the 4 


time and manner in which the new States shall be 
formed, was intended to be temporary, and expire 


with its execution, whenever the territory became : 
competent to form a State government, will not } 


be questioned. ' 


That so much of the ordinance contained under į 


my first division as created a constitution for the 
territorial government, was only intended as a tem- 


porary provision, is also evident, as no one will ; 


contend that the territorial constitution and depart- 
ments could continue after the formation of a State 
constitution and government. That so much of 
the ordinance (arranged also under my first head) 
as is resolvable into a bill of rights, is temporary 
with regard to duration, would seem to follow the 
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admission that the territorial constitution was tem- 

orary, especially if I am right in supposing (as I 

ave done) that the object and use of the bil of 
rights was a declaration for greater certainty of 
the great panels: which was to govern the ex- 
ercise of the powers granted by the constitution. 
‘The bill of rights would then only retain its being, 
whilst the constitution, to which It is a predicate, 
remained in force, which would of course be during 
the continuance of the territorial government, and 
no longer. But, as ray immediate object now is 
to arrive at the result that the bill of rights was 
not binding on the people of Ohio after the com- 
petency to form a State constitution, my purpose 
will be as well accomplished by the suggestion of 
an idea not so intimately connected with duration. 

Bills of right, or declarations of right, have been 
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would furnish a manifest anomalism. The inhi- 
bition of slavery has no connexion with the second 
division of the ordinance, which only regulates the 
creation of new States. But the first head com- 
prehends the inhibition. Itis either a part of the 
constitution or of the bill of rights found in the 
ordinance, nor is it material which ; for, if it be a 
clause of the constitution, its operation was to re- 
stain the territorial legislature from the toleration 
j of slavery, and expired with the government to 
which it gave limits. But, if it is to be considered 
la portion of the bill of rights, it expired with the 
| extinction of the powers to which it was annexed 
las a restraint, whether we are to look for those 
‘powers in the territorial government, or in the 
temporary authority of Congress to legislate over 
: the country in its territorial grade, and, indeed, as 


resorted to by our ancestors, to secure themselves lan article of the bill of rights, never had any force 
against the abuse or oppression of legislative or ' against the people themselves. 

executive authorities. They were the bonds of the: The preamble to the articles in the ordinance 
sovereign, held by the people, as a fence against ; expresses the motives to be, for extending the fun- 
him. They conferred no legislative or executive : damental principles of civil and religious liberty, 
powers; but, as far as they operated, constrained ; which form the basis whereon these republics, 
those powers. They differed from our modern | their laws, and constitutions, are erected; to fix 
American constitutions, as an imperfect does from , and establish those principles as the basis of all 
a perfect right or obligation, or as a moral obliga- : laws, constitutions, and governments, which for- 


tion is different from a legal obligation; for if the 
bill of rights was transcended, the excess was 
morally wrong ; but, if the constitution be trans- 
cended, its legal operation is felt by annulling the 
excess of authority. 
As a bill of rights imposes no obligation, except 
on the Government, none other can violate it. The 
people can violate no obligation in relation to it, 
for they are under no such obligation. It is a 
schedule of their rights, not of their duties; those 
rights which our ancestors were used to say “doth 
appertain to the people of this realm.” Who ever 
heard of the people being bound by a bill of rights ? 
Gentlemen will have observed that the threefold 
division to which I have resorted is sufficient to 
comprehend the whole of the ordinance of 1737 ; 
and we have only to inquire to which of the three 
respective heads is the 6th article, inhibiting slavery, 
referable. It is not referable to the third head, 
which comprehends those interests, claims, and 
obligations, which arise out of the relations between 
Congress and the new States. ‘The obligation to 
: discharge a portion of the federal debt, to exempt 
| public lands from taxation, and open the navigable 
‘rivers to the whole continent, &c., were objects 
, affecting the permanent relations to the General 
| Government; but whether y should exist in 
| that country, like the provisionsof the habeas corpus, 

jury trial, &c., only concerned that temporary con- 

nexion springing from, and consequently expiring 
t With, the territorial dependency. 

I have, moreover, shown, that, in adjusting all 
other relations of interest and obligation between 
Congress and the new States, (which class of pro- 
visions I admitted to be perpetual,) Congress con- 
fined themselves to a mere declaration or recogni- 
tion of rights and duties; which would have existed 
although the ordinance had been silent. If, there- 
fore, the 6th article, containing a new and author- 
ilative mandate, be forced in the same class, it 


_ ever hereafter shall be formed in the territory, &c. 
' And this preamble, which good men might calla 
declaration of the sense of Congress on the funda- 
‘mental rights of a people who stood there in the 
i grade of colonists; which bad men would denom- 
inate a mere flourish; and which, at all events, 
! was not intended to have any effect, as it contains 
‘nothing like an enacting clause or precept; has, 
‘nevertheless, been pressed into the service of our 
‘ opponents, as a proof, that the articles of the ordi- 
‘nance, thus prefaced, became part of the constitu- 
' tions of the States to be thereafter formed in the 
i territory by a people who, as yet, had no existence. 
: The Congress possessing but a limited and tem- 
‘ porary authority, might exercise that authority with 
‘exalted and commendable views, or, indeed, might 
‘form an expectation that its temporary authority 
; could be so exercised, during the infancy of the 
‘ western settlement, as to incite moral sentiments 
, and habits in the people, calculated, in the end, to 
produce a relish for institutions which were con- 
` sidered desirable by men of fashion in the politi- 
' cal world. But Congress knew, that it could not, 
‘in the exercise of its most enlarged powers, pass 
‘ laws to be irrevocable by its successors, much less 
‘by the people in convention. Congress, durin 
‘the colonial condition of the territories, claime 
| and exercised the power of changing or modifying 
l the constitutions of the territorial governments, 
‘instances of which are found in the acts of Feb- 
i ruary 26th, 1808 ; March 3d, 1811; and May 20th, 
‘1812. It was, therefore, politic to afford haps ona 
| an assurance that no change of constitution should 
| be made, except on the basis of certain principles. . 
This assurance is given by he age elng one 
i party, and was obligatory on that party. The 
| preamble speaks of laws and constituticnus, con- 
sidering them as synonymous. It immediately 
follows the constitution made by Congress for the 
territory, and evidently had no relation to State 
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constitutions, for the contemplated States are not 
referred to in the preamble, nor had they been 
mentioned in any previous part of the ordinance. 
The preamble declares that the articles of the ordi- 
nance shall remain unalterable forever, unless by 
common consent. Yes, forever, if you please; for 
there are rights and interests depending on the 
force and obligation of the temporary laws of 
Congress, which must live forever; such are the 
grants of land, and promises of public advantages 
to the inhabitants. But with whom did Congress 
make this compact of several articles? The ordi- 
. nance answers the question: “With the inhab- 
itants of the territory, and the future States to- 
be formed therein,” for so it says. Such of the 
pornon, then, as, from their nature, could only 
applicable to the territory, and such as were ex- 

pressly applied by Congress only to the territory 
would, of necessity, expire when the territori 
government should cease to exist, whilst such pro- 
visions as were applicable to the future States 
would remain. An attention to the phraseology 
of the articles of the ordinance, sufficiently man- 
ifest, in the recital of the successive provisions, 
which are applicable to the territory and which 
to the States. Thus, the clause requiring the 
payment of a ponn of the federal debt of the 

nion, expressly speaks of the people of the ter- 
ritory, and also of the new States. The inhibi- 
tion against interfering in the disposal of the soil, 
not only speaks of the territorial government, but 
of the new States. In the recognition of the sub- 
jection of the people to the old Confederacy of 
the Union, not only the territory, but the States to 
be formed therein, are spoken of. But, turn to the 

rovisions of articles of the ordinance which I have 
insisted are temporary, and in the nature of a bill 
of rights, and mark the difference in phraseology. 
As. when the habeas corpus, jury trial, &c., are 
secured, and excessive bail, cruel punishment, &c., 
prohibited, the inhabitants of the territory are only 
mentioned ; not a word is there said of new States. 
Turn, also, to the 6th article which inhibits sla- 
very; it speaks of the territory, and says not a syl- 
lable of new States. ` 

I have not intended to dwell upon other objects 
connected with this question, because, being con- 
vinced that Congress has no power to impose the 
restriction, and that, if it had power, a reference 
to the faith of solemn obligations would compel 
us.to negative the present attempt, it would seem 
superfluous, if not idle, to travel into the expedi- 
ency of. the measure. But, if the Constitution of 
the United States.and the French Treaty are both 
in favor of the power you now attempt to exercise, 
it-would remain for the friends of this Govern- 
ment to decide on the policy of restraining the 
liberty of the people and States, by a too copious 
use of powers which have hitherto been dormant. 
Any attempt to reform the manners or character 
of the people, by extirpating slavery, or by other 
means, will, at any time, be found a task, the per- 
formance of which will bring us into collision 
with long rooted prejudices, as well as local jeal- 
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as the arbiter of differences 
States. i: 

Is there not as great danger to this Government 
itself, from the intemperate use of Constitutional 
powers, as from the infraction of that instrument? 
The first abuse must be borne, until its continu- 
ance engenders against government a spirit of dis- 
trust, or indeed enmity, whilst the last is apt to ‘be 
corrected either by the judiciary, or a full investi- 
gation of the Constitution. The Old Congress, 
m adopting the ordinance for the government of 
the Northwest Territory, were tempted by moral 
considerations, in relation to slavery, which can 
have no weight with us, for Congress having now 
the undoubted right to prohibit the importation of 
slaves, can, by the due exercise of that right, make 
it immaterial (on the score of the increase of sla- 
very,) whether slaves are removed to the new, or 
retained in the old States. But the States under 
the old Confederation, had a right to import slaves 
from Africa or elsewhere; and the Congress, by 
shutting the Western market against their admis- 
sion, exercised its only mean of retarding the in- 
crease of slaves in the country. 

A gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. SER- 
GEANT) says the inhibition of slavery in the terri- 
torial ordinance was the result of compromise. He 
has, however, failed to prove this assertion; nor 
can I conceive how the inhibition could have 
sprung from compromise, or how the gentleman 
would aid his'side of the question by making it a 
compromise. What was compromised? If it 
was aconcession on the part of Virginia, or the 
South, what was the equivalent received by the 
South? Virginia had previously prohibited the 
importation of slaves, but inasmuch as she could 
not prevent their importation by other States, she 
was willing to lessen the demand for them. Vir- 
ginia, always since 1699, has evinced her anxiet 
to abrogate the slave trade, and exerted herself 
most to prohibit the trade at a time when Penn- 
sylvania and other States, now so forward in es- 
tablishing restriction on Missouri, did not discour- 
age, but rather promoted the importation of slaves. 
In the second year of George II., and during 
several years thereafter, whilst Virginia imposed 
as heavy a duty on the importation of slaves as 
the Crown, influenced as it was by the British 
merchants, would permit, with a view to a.prohi- 
bition of the trade, Pennsylvania imposed a duty, 


between the respective 


which, reduced to an ad valorem impost, did not 3 


exceed about four per centum, by which means 


this province had.a transit duty on Virginia slaves, - 


and eventually kept the trade open between Africa 
and the country south of Susquehanna, notwith- 


. standing the struggle of Virginia against it. 


It is insisted that the admission of slaves in 
Missouri and the West will open a wide market 


and encourage the smuggling of foreign slaves, in . 
We should . 


violation of the laws of the Union. 
be sure of the truth of this anticipation before we 
act on its basis, and, even when assured of its 
truth, it would furnish but an eccentric excuse for 
legislation, in which we would allege our own 


ousies, and must draw the Government from that | imbecility and incompetency to prevent an illicit 
lofty and impartial stand which it ought to sustain | trade, by ordinary means, as an apology for meas- 
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ures of extraordinary inconvenience and embar- 
rassment to the Southern section -of the Union. 
But, will it be pretended that this Government is 
incompetent to prohibit the slave trade, unless by 
these restrictions on States? None are authorized 
to assume that position until he shall have shown 
that the other and ordinary powers of the Govern- 
ment have been exhausted without curing the evil. 
Although Government has done something, it has 
by no means done its utmost to prohibit the trade. 
I had the honor last year to submit a proposal to 
punish those engaged in the slave trade with death ; 
and, although the proposition was adopted in this 
House, it was rejected in the Senate. Two years 
since, when gentlemen objected against the bill for 
the recovery of fugitive slaves that it might afford 
a cover for kidnapping, I submitted, in connexion 
with that bill, a section inflicting the punishment 
of death on the offence of kidnapping. But that 

unishment was thought too severe; and the 

ouse, on the motion of a gentleman from Ver- 
mont, struck out the capital punishment, and in- 
serted two or three years imprisonment. The 
slaveholding State of Virginia has made kidnap- 

ing a capital offence, whilst gentlemen from the 
North, who abhor slavery, cannot be brought to 

unish that offence otherwise than as a trivial mis- 

emeanor. The laws of the Union to prohibit the 
importation of slaves have generally left their 
whole efficacy to the vigilance and virtue of com- 
mon informers, who would seldom be found to 
carry prosecutions to a termination in sections of 
the country where the slave trade was not unpop- 
ular. Under some of our laws the trade itself was 
carried on; one of the Southern States having 


carried the sale and detention in slavery of agreat 
number of imported Africans, under the express 
provisions of an act of Congress. Indeed, we 


were informed last year by the chairman of the 
committee on the slave trade, that the importation 
of slaves had been found profitable, even by suf- 
fering the laws of Congress to be executed, and 
submitting to the judgment of the court in prose- 
cutions under them. We are not entitled to talk 
of the inefficacy of our ordinary powers, or from 
hence to infer an authority to ourselves incompat- 
ible with the interests of many of the States, until 
we shall have fully exercised those powers, and 
cured the defects of our past legislation. 

When Mr. Pinnau had concluded, the Com- 
mittee rose, and the House adjourned. 


‘Monpay, February 14. 


Mr. SERGEANT presented a memorial of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the city of Philadel- 
phia, suggesting many alterations in the existing 
tariff of duties on imports, and recommending an 
increase of the duties on French brandies and 
silks, and that the duties on the wines of Spain 
and Portugal may be reduced; which memorial 
was referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. RANKIN presented a memorial of James 
Wilkinson, late a major general in the Army of 
the United States, detailing his services and suffer- 
ings in the cause of his country, from the com- 


mencement of the war of the Revolution to the 
close of the late war with Great Britain, and pray- 
ing to be indemnified against the effects of a judg- 
ment for two thousand five hundred dollars, with 
costs of suit, recovered against him by General 
John Adair, in consequence of his having arrested 
the said Adair in the city of New Orleans, in the 
year 1806, on a charge of his being concerned in 
the alleged conspiracy of Aaron Burr; which was 
referred to a select committee. And Mr. RANKIN, 
Mr. Van Renssecazr, Mr. Rinacop, Mr. Srro- 
THER, and Mr. ArcaeR of Maryland, were appoint- 
ed the said committee. $ 

Mr. Sura, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, reported a bill making appro- 
priations for the military service of the United 
States, for the year 1820; which was read twice, 
and committed to the Committee of the Whole to 
which is committed the bill making appropriations 
for the support of the Navy during the year 1820. 

Mr. Smita, from the same committee, to which 
was referred the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act for the relief of Anthony S. Delisle, 


‘Edward B. Dudley, and John M. Van Cleef,” re- 


ported the same without amendment, and the bill 
was committed to a Committee of the Whole to- 
morrow. i ' : 

Mr. Samira, from the same committee, also re- 
ported the bill from the Senate, entitled “An act 
for the relief of the President, Directors, and 
Company, of the Merchants’ Bank of Newport, in 
Rhode Island,” without amendment; and the bill 
was committed to the Committee of the Whole last 
appointed. 


TRADE WITH THE INDIANS. 


Mr. Soctuarp, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, reported a bill to continue in force, for a 


‘further time, (until the 3d of March, 1821,) the act 


establishing trading-houses with the Indian tribes ; 
which, being read twice— : 

Mr. S. observed, that, as the bill contained no 
appropriation, and as the act which it porod to 
continue in force would expire on the first of next 
month, he moved that the bill be ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. Waker, of North Carolina, moved that 
the bill be committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House: GND 

Mr. Souraar could see no reason for its taking 
this course. As he had observed, the act would 
expire on the first day of March. If this bill went 
to.a Committee of the Whole, it would be.a long 
time before it would be reached on the orders of 
the day. This delay would allow the act to ex- 
pire, which would be very injurious to the public 
Interest, as it would derange the whole of the ex- 
isting system of Indian trade, &c.; and unless the 
gentleman from North Carolina had some new 
system prepared, or some changes to propose, it 
would be useless to retard the present bill, and pro- 
duce the injury and confusion which would ensue 
if the existing act were to expire without timely 
legislation, &c. . ' 

Mr. WaLKER’s motion was rejected by a large 
majority. He then moved that the bill be laid on 
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the table; which motion was lost—ayes 10—and 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time to-morrow. 


THE MISSOURI BILL. 


The House then again went into Committee of 
the Whole on this bill. 

Mr. Cusuman addressed the Chair as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: I rise, not with the expectation 
of giving any new light, but, as a representative 
of the people, to acquaint them with the reasons 
which wili influence the vote which I shall give. 
The gentlemen who have preceded me have en- 
tered deeply into the subject; I shall but touch on 
the surface. They to facts added embellishment; 

I come before you with a plain, unvarnished tale. 
They gave you a sumptuous feast of substantial 
viands; mine is the humbler office to regale you 
with the whips and tarts, and the lighter materials 
of the entertainment. T'hose gentlemen have con- 
densed their arguments; I must be indulged in a 
decent range. ‘They address you from the fullness 
of their intellectual funds; I profess to have pre- 
meditated. They, by mingling the pleasant with 
the useful, carrie oft every vote; I, superficial in 
matter, and barren of facts, shall think myself 
happy to obtain a solitary suffrage. 
lee sir, with diffidence, and I almost repent 
the rashness of the attempt to mix in the debate. 
With a sensibility unprotected, I have entered the 
combat with the Goliahs of the Capitol, clad as 
they are in heavy armor, and defended by coats of 
mail. To their ponderous lances and massy spears, 
I have no weapons to oppose but my stone and 
sling, my arrow and bow. I seek honorable war- 
fare; and this, from the generous and gallant 
spirit of my antagonists, I am sure to receive. If, 
_ at any time, I should draw my bow at a venture, 
.an arrow hurled by my feeble arm can never 
wound any King in Israel. 

With the embarrassments which are incident to 
the occasion, I mingle regret. I regret that one of 
my honorable colleagues should have exerted so 
much of his ingenuity on.a cause viewed by his 
constituents and mine with emotions not the most 
complacent. With this regret mingles astonish) 
ment. I am astonished that he should labor to! 
brand an attempt, as wise as it is patriotic, to pre- 
vent the further extension of slavery with infamy; 
that, to render this attempt peculiarly odious, he 
should liken it to certain proceedings in the East, 
which, to say the least, were as injudicious as 
they were abortive; but, in his pinion, fraught 
with the most deleterious mischiefs. My worthy 
colleague, as well as myself, was born near the 
place where, as he facetiously stated, the pilgrims 
agreed to be. “governed by the laws of God till 

. they could make better.”* ‘I believe, sir, the laws 
of God are still in force in the place to which he 
alluded, and that they still have influence on the 
hearts and lives of the descendants of those pil- 
grims. His ancestors, as well as mine, were at- 
tached, sincerely attached, to the vital principles 


*Mr. Holmes &pplied, by mistake, this simple in- 
consistency tò the Fathers of Plymouth. 


‘woes would make the angels weep! Yet there 


of liberty and the equal rights of man.. They gave 
justice and humanity, as well as truth, a high 
rank among the’social virtues. ats 

Should we depart from their principles of lib- § 
erty and of rectitude, their spirits would be uneasy f 
in the abodes of the blessed; they would regard us 
with the emotions of indignation, and be troubled f4 
at the degeneracy of their sons. f 

It is, sir, painful to me to remember that my |. 
native State has erred. I can derive no consola- f? 
tion from exposing to public view her aberrations. 
It is not decorous in a son to behold the nakedness 
of a father. Itis filial to turn his back on parental 
failings, or approach with reverence, and cover 
them over with some well-wrought veil. I cannot 
view with complacency any attempts, from what- |4 
ever quarter, to degrade Massachusetts in the esti- 
mation of the public. Indulge me, sir, in an ex- 
pression of respect. What I shall say will be but 
a short episode connected with the principal sub- 
ject. Massachusetts, sir, is the place of my birth. 

here are the sepulchres of my fathers, for six gen- a 
erations. There is my alma mater. 

“ Centum complexa nepotes, 

Omnes celicolas, omnes supera alta tenentes.” 


There did I spend the halcyon days of youth in & 
acquiring, as I trust, some useful knowledge. There, t; 
in company with kindred spirits, I have enjoyed the | 
“ feast of reason and the flow of soul.” And there © 
have I formed some of the purest friendships which 
the heart owns and the understanding ratifies. : 

Massachusetts has much to command the respect K 
and affection of all her descendants. The Goddess # 
of Liberty, if not born there—there she was rocked 4 
in the cradle. T'hereshe received her nourishment. # 
There she attained her fair proportions, her har- } 
mony of features, and her elegance of stature ; her 
beauty of countenance, its expression and bloom. 
There she unfolded her charms. 


still rules, in the hearts of an enlightened people, § 
who acknowledge, with gratitude, the wisdom, the | 
justice, and the beneficence of her reign. Time 
was, when Massachusetts stood so high in the es- 
timation of the States, that no one dare mention 
her name but with honor. In statesmen, patriots, 
and sages, she might vie with any State in the 
Union. If Virginia had her WasaincTon in the 
field, Massachusetts had her Apams in negotiation. `. 
Nor is our country more indebted for her independ- * 
ence tothe martial achievements of the one, though t 
glorious, than to the diplomatic skill and firmness 
of the other, equally glorious. Massachusetts, sir, | 
has not lost all her original brightness. ‘The recent ` 
spots on her character ought to disappear in the . 
splendor of her former renown. 
In advocating the claims of Missouri, arguments 
have been addressed to our sympathy. At the 
word sympathy I tura my attention to the extreme 
east. Hine tlle lacryme—there I behold matter for 
tears. Maine! ill-fated Maine! The story of her 


aTa a A mega ee 


are those who, owing to her favor their honors | 
and station, seem to be unmoved at her misfortunes. 
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Wrapped up in universal patriotism, they find no 
room in their breasts for partial attachment; and, 
insensible to real sufferings, reserve all their tears 
for scenes of fictitious distress. I see nothing more 
in the wild foxes* of Missouri, than the grazing 
animals of Maine, to move our sympathy, except 
their sagacity and art. : 

It is not my design, sir, as I proceed, to avail 
myself of the auxiliary of religion or conscience in 
my cause. Under the specious garb of religion, 
much that is evil has been done to the world. And 
conscience is a convenient hobby-horse, on which, 
when the politician is mounted, he usually ascends 
so high into the erial regions, that he loses sight 
of all terrestrial objects. Not by the floating no- 
tions of the head, nor by the fervid sensations of 
the heart, but by the sound maxims of wisdom, 
must we legislate. Not the abstractions of meta- 
physics or the visions of philanthropy, but the Con- 
stitution, and the treaties made by tts legitimate 
authority, and become the supreme lawof the land, 
and the safety of the people, must be the guides of 
the statesman. 

The Constitutional right of Congress to impose 
the restriction in question, has been soperspicuously 
illustrated and evinced by honorable gentlemen 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Hempatce and Mr. Srr- 
GEANT,) as well as an honorable gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Taytor,) whose talents and pa- 
triotism would do hanor to any cause or nation, 
that any attempt to afford strength to their argu- 
ments, may seem a useless effort; nevertheless, as 
the whole force of the enemy is made to bear on 


` this citadel of our power, I shall direct some of my 


force to this point. Here we must take our defence. 
If driven from this stronghold, we must surrender 
atdiscretion. I believe, however, that this fortress, 
if ably defended, will be impregnable; that itcan- 
not be carried cither by force or storm, by artful 
maneuvring or direct attack. 

I preface the observations which í am about to 
make, by saying, that, as the organs by which we 
perceive, are not equally perfect in all men, and 
that, as no language in which ideas are conveyed 
to the mind is so precise and definite as in all cases 
topreclude all uncertainty or doubt asto the meaning 
of written instruments, statesmen, equally honest, 
equally intent on the public weal, in reasoning on 
these inxtruments, may draw different inferences 
and come to different results. Not only do our 
ablest lawyers differ in opinion in their construc- 
tion of the same statute, but our learned judges, 
with minds the most luminous, comprehensive, 
and discriminating, and liable to no undue bias, 


` are not always united in one and the same opinion, 


on cases growing out of the laws, treaties, or Con- 
stitution. For men to differ in opinion is so com- 
mon, on interesting questions, that it ought not to 


cause any surprise. We ought rather to weigh 


each other’s argument in an impartial scale, judge 
with candor, and deem those not as enemies, but 
friends, to the country, who put constructions on 


‘the Constitution different frem our own. 


* A gentleman in his delivered specch, used this 
term. 


ee, 
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With respect to the explanations to be given to 
the provisions of the Constitution, there are some 
helps and guides. These are the definite objects 
which the people had in ordaining and establish- 
ing the Constitution, and the general powers which 
it grants. What are these? The object is thus 
defined: “ We, the people of the United States, in 
‘order to form a more perfect union, establish jus- 
‘tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
‘common defence, promote the general welfare, 
‘and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
‘and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
‘ Constitution.” f f 

Among the general grants of powers are these : 
Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises: Congress shall have 

ower to pay the debts of the nation, and provide 
‘or the common defence and general welfare. 
Congress shall have power, applies to each and 
every article and clause of the eighth section as 
well as to the first. That this is grammatically 
correct I will not refer gentlemen to the learned 
President of Transylvania University, (Rev. Hor- 
ace Holley, formerly of Boston,) but to the pupils 
under his tuition. This distinguished character, 
to whom I have alluded, lately shone conspicu- 
ously in the East, and is now illuminating a dif- 
ferent region, where I trust he will impart some 
useful notions.* Useful notions of liberty, useful 
notions of the Constitution, useful notions of gov- 
ernment, just notions of science, literature, and the 
arts; correct notions of language and grammar ; 
elevated notions of religion and morals; and re- 
fined notions of manners, decorum, and taste. For, 
though Kentucky may justly boast of her orators, 
statesmen, and political economists; yet some of 
the notions which I mentioned might add lustre to 
her pre-eminent fame. j 

That, in a legislative sense, Congress shall have 
power, applies to all the articles and clauses of the 
section is to be inferred from the nature of the case 
as well as from the correspondence to the language 
used in the preamble, where the expression is more 
full and definite, and the object more clearly stated. 
The people here declare that, to “ provide for the 
common defence and promote the general welfare, 
they ordain and establish this Constitution.” 

ut, if a different construction should prevail, 
what will gentlemen obtain? If it should be con- 
ceded that Congress only have the power to. lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, and 
to pay the debts of fhe nation for the common de- 
fence and general welfare, it follows, of course, 
that the common defence is to be provided for, and 
the general welfare to be promoted; and that Con- 
gress have, for these purposes, the control of the 
whole revenue of the nation—I contend, sir, for no 
more. 

Tam as willing as as any gentleman can be to 
acknowledge that the real sovereign of our coun- 
try is the people; and that Congress are but the 
ministers of.thissovereign. But this absolute sov- 
ereignty resides, not in minute portions or States, 


* A gentleman from Kentucky had frequently re- 
peated, and given a peculiar emphasis to the term. 
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but in the whole people, whose will, expressed by 
their Constitutional organs, is the law, and must 
be obeyed. But what rules shall the ministers of 
the sovereign people observe in the administration 
of his Government? Certainly his written in- 
structions, in the exercise of a sound discretion in 
applying general expressions of his will to particu- 
lar cases, and in adapting to exigencies, as they 
arise, such measures as est comport with the 
known character of his Government. When we 
dissolved our political connexion with Britain, we 
asserted the power of doing what independent na- 
tions of right might do. What may independent 
nations of right do? May they not of right pro- 
vide for their common defence and general wel- 
fare? If we have not this right it is in vain to 
boast of our independence. We are still colonies, 
or at best like some of the minor States in Europe, 
which, with a nominal independence, are sup- 
orted and controlled by neighborin kingdoms. 
s not such a condition degrading ? Boss it com- 
port with the high spirit which ought to be cher- 
ished by our country? That there should be a 
sovereign people, and not have the right to provide 
for their safety and well being, is to me the great- 
` est of all,solecisms. And to contend for the right, 
and deny the power of exerting it, in the only 
mode by which the people can act, their Constitu- 
tional organs, is rendering the right nugatory. | 
‘Gentlemen may state extreme cases in order to 
shock us with the consequences of our doctrine. 


By this license of reasoning, the most useful truths | 


might'be refuted ; “the most important virtues ren- 
dered doubtful. For cases may be supposed in 
which filial obedience, conjugal affection, and grat- 
itude to benefactors, lose their obligation. If gen- 
tlemen are of opinion that Congress have not the 
power to provide for the common defence and 
eneral welfare, because this power may be abused, 
know not to what lengths such an opinion would 
lead them. To reason consistently, they must in- 
hibit to mankind the use of reason and religion— 
for these may be abused. ‘They must proscribe all 
that is valuable; they must inhibit to themselves 
‘the use of their own extraordinary ingenuity and 
elocution ; for these, too, are capable of being per- 
verted, or exerted in a wrong cause. 
Gentlemen also may attempt to excite an alarm 
by giving an unnatural extent and enormity to the 
owers possessed by the national Government. 
Wh may liken them to the powers conferred on 
the Consul when the Roman Senate decreed that 
he should take care that the commonwealth should 
receive no detriment. For my part I should be 
alarmed if the Constitution did not confer this 
power. .I should deem it as defective as the old 
‘Confederation. I should believe it to be justly 
described by a learned theologian, (the late Dr. 
Dwight,) who, as he expressed it, never viewed it 
but with the emotions which he felt for a child in 
his first essays to go alone—tottering instead of 
walking, and frequently falling on the floor for 
want of strength to manage his steps. I contend 
that the power which is claimed for the Constitu- 
tion is inherent in every body politic which has 
within it the principles of its own preservation. It 
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is not an attribute, it is essential fo sovereignty. 
This power is conferred on Congress in stronger 
terms than by the decree of the Roman Senate 
which conferred power on the Consul. In the lit- 
eral sense, this decree only gave the power to ward 
off injuries. But the Constitution is more expli- 
cit; in unequivocal language it confers a power 
on Congress, not only to secure the commonwealth 
from harm, but also to procure for it good—to pro- 


vide for the common defence and promote the gen- |$ 


eral welfare. 
It was from the defect of the ordinary powers 


| of the Roman Republic that it was so liable to re- 
ceive detriment, and that, to guard against this ty 


detriment, extraordinary powers, on pressing emer- 


gencies, were conferred—such as were implied'in i 
the decree, or the creating of a dictator. These ! 


defects, and the occasional supply of these de- 


fects by conferring extraordinary powers, proved {# 
The people of fà 
the United States, deriving. wisdom and experi- 


the bane of the commonwealth. 


ence from the misfortunes of others, have guarded 
against the rocks on which they split. In their 
civil constitution they have conferred ample pow- 
ers, competent not w to ordinary, but to extra- 
ordinary exigencies. 

durability and perpetuity of our Republie. 


I.do not apprehend -contradiction to my posi- & 
tions from candid, enlightened, practical states- 2 
men, versed in -the business of legislation, who & 
will have the goodness to understand them. Iwill f 
succinctly state them. 1 


All the powers of sovereignty are inherent in f 
the people of the United States. These powers & 
can only be exercised but by the’ organs of the f 
people, the constituted authorities; and that, in the Ẹ 


They are these: 


exercise of them, and their application to particu- 
lar cases and emergencies, these authorities must 
be guided by their own judgment and discretion, 
enlightened and assisted by the spirit and letter of 
the Constitution, the wisdom of ages and the ju- 
risprudence of nations. 


Unless Congress have the right of judging and 
applying the provisions of the Constitution, Gov- 
ernment must be atan end. The Constitution is 
not capable of self-motion. It must remain a caput 
mortuum—an organized body without a living soul. 
Some power, not inherent in itself, must give it 
the breath of life before it can move. Without 
the power of construction and applying, I have to 
learn what there is for Congress to do. They must 
be, not agents, but passiveinstruments. Would you, 
sir, have Congress to consult the people in every 
step they take, and wait for their sense of the con- 
stitutionality of every thing they attempt? This 
were impracticable. Would you have them sub- 
mit to the dictation of the States? I know of no 

olitical hierarchy in the proudest of them that 
bas the high prerogative to dictate to Congress 
what constructions are to be put on the provisions 
of the Constitution, or to what cases these shall be 
applied. Jam, sir, a protestant in politics as well 
as in religion. Iclaim the right of private judg- 


ment for ap hae and associates, I deny the author- Ẹ 
ontifes Maximus to define our Consti- ¥ 


ity of any 


ence, we may hope for the $ 


a mesnine e anrea 
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tutional creed—to declare to us the Catholic faith 
of our Republic. ; 
The amendment to the Constitution which states, 
“ The powers not delegated to the United States, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people,” forms no 
barrier to the exercise of the right of Congress 
for which I am contending. The question arises: 
What powers are granted and what prohibited ? 


“Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 
And wise casuists dispute, like you and me?” 


I say, as before, Congress, in the first instance, 
must a the judge of their own power; in the 
second, the people; and, in the last resort, the 
Supreme Judiciary of the United States. I place 
the law, constitutionally enacted and sanctioned, 
above the people. The sovereign himself must 
be bound by his own law. If Congress err, they 
err at their peril. And, with all these checks and 
responsibility upon them, is there any danger to 
be apprehended from their exercising that sound, 
enlightened discretion in administering the Gov- 
ernment, without. which the Constitution must 
remain a useless, inanimate machine? What 
rules of construction shall Congress adopt in de- 
termining what powers are prohibited, and what 
granted? That, sir, which is sanctioned by the 
wisdom of ages, and prevails in our courts of law. 
In doubtful cases the construction ought to be in 
favor of the grantee. At the formation of the 
„Constitution the States acted as sovereign. They 
made grants of power to the nation. In disputed 
cases the right construction is that-which favors 
the nation. This rule of construction ought to 
prevail, not only because it is sanctioned by com- 
mon usage, but for other substantial reasons. 
While the great States claim powers for them- 
selves, bordering on absolute sovereignty, they are 
inclined to deny to the nation the power of self- 
preservation. It is also characteristic of all Fed- 
eral.Governments, however constructed, to have 
inherent weaknesses or defects. You cannot, with 
good effect, legislate for States, nor coerce obe- 
dience to your authority, without civil war. The 
safety of our Republic, the peace and domestic 
tranquillity of the people, demand constructions 
which give to the General Governmenta national 
form and energy. Such constructions are best 
adapted to give permanency and strength to the 
system, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity. There can be no danger 
from such constructions. I am bold to affirm that 
the powers possessed by the nation have in no in- 
stance been materially abused. They have been 
uniformly exerted for the common defence and 
eneral welfare. Hence, the General Government 
as. become a favorite with the people. They con- 
sider it as a nursing father, and cherish towards it 
a filial reverence and affection. With as much 
confidence can I affirm, that the disaffection and 
disturbances which, at times, have existed in our 
‘country, have had their origin in the jealousies 
and ambition of the aspiring States, and were ex- 
. cited and fomented by certain leaders who influ- 
enced the counsels and dictated the policy of those 


States; and that, but for the artifices of such 
leaders, there would have been neither insurgency, 
sedition, clamor, nor scarcely a murmur of disap- 
probation. . . l 
The safety of our Republic, the integrity of the 
Union, the quietude and harmony of the people, 
imperiously demand that the proud aspiring States 


should be taught to know their distance, to lower 


their lofty crests, to revolve in their humble orbs 
around the National Government, the sun of the 
system, and lose their dazzling radiance in the 
superior splendor of his beams. 8 

I am not, sir, for annihilating the States: They 
ought to possess full powers to enact municipal 
laws and to administer municipal justice—to regu- 
late their internal police—to conduct their local 
concerns. But I deny the right of the proudest 
among them to interfere with the high preroga- 
tives of the National Government. 

On the doctrines of checks and balances, the 
qualified local sovereignties may be of use in the 
general system ; they may check the National Gov- 
ernment, if ascending too high on the wheel of 
prerogative. But it is to be feared that more fre- 
quently will they retard its useful movements. As 
connected with their own power and importance, 
as well as from a common sympathy, they may 
guard the people’s rights, and defend their privi- 
leges. But more generally will they, like the 
great barons of the feudal times of Europe, under 
some colorable pretext of restraining the preroga- 
tive of the lord paramount, aim to abridge ki 
legitimate authority, and take from him the power 
to promote the felicity of the nation. It neither 
savors of political wisdom nor enlightened patriot- 
ism to be over-zealous of power. 

I believe, sir, it will appear, from the civil his- 
tory of the world, that as many nations have lost 
their independence, and the people their liberty, 
from the deficiency of power in the governments 
to provide for the common defence and general 
feline, as from the abuse of powers committed 
to their trust. ‘To what cause shall we trace the 
misfortunes of Poland, but to the jealousy of the 
nobles, in denying to the supreme executive of 
the nation the power competent to provide for 
the common defence and general welfare? To 
what is owing the weakness and unwieldiness of 
Germany, but to the defect of power in the head, 
arising trom the federal ingredients of which the 
Empire is composed? And in the feudal times to 
which I allude, how did the people lose their lib- 
erties? Harassed by the perpetual strifes, ani- 
mosities, confusions, and petty. wars, of the feudal 
lords, they, for the most part, threw their weight 
in the scale of the Crown, and parting with their 
liberty for safety-and protection, took shelter under 
the shadow of the throne. Like causes may pro- 
duce like effects; and if ever the people of the 
United States should depart from our confederated 
Republic, it will be owing to the turmoils, se- 
ditions, insurgencies, and civil commotions, ex- 
cited and fomented by the aspiring States. The 
people, wearied out by such turbulent scenes, will 
part with their freedom for security, and seek peace 
and quietude under a consolidated government, 
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wielded by a single arm. Unless the exercise of a 
sound discretion be allowed Congress in applying 
general provisions of the Constitution to particular 
cases, I know not, Mr. Chairman, what you have 
to say in defence of some of the most important | 
measures of the Government. I know not what { 
the advocates of these measures can offer in de- 
fence of your military academies or national bank 2 
I know not what justification you could offer to 
the people of the East for what they suffered by ' 
the restrictive system. “Congress shall have 
power to regulate commerce.” But it is only in | 
the exercise of your judgment that you apply the 
right to regulate commerce to the cases mentioned. | 
Some of our ablest lawyers, whose patriotism and | 
attachment to the Government could not be sus- 
pected, uniformly denied the justness of this appli- ! 
cation. |: f 

In fine, sir, I know not what will become of the! 
treaty by which Lousiana was ceded to the United 
States. “New States may be admitted into | 
Union.” The power here conferred, if you only | 
regard the natural import of the terms, the sense ' 
in which they could be understood by the framers | 
of the Constitution, would hardly justify you in | 
purchasing kingdom after kingdom, continent ! 
after continent, and placing no bounds to our | 
country but those which limit the globe itself. | 

Do you inquire, sir, whether, by these observa- ! 
tions, I intend a censure? I frankly reply Ido 
not. I approve, I applaud a liberal, bold, manly 
policy; the policy of Wasuincton, which raised | 
the genius of our country, and added dignity to | 
the American character. ‘I applaud the statesman 
or the hero who poises himself on his own mag- 
nanimity, and, setting at defiance the vulgar cen- i 
sures of the great, performs noble achievements for : 
the glory and felicity of his country. Such states- | 
men and heroes are the boast and glory of a nation— 
its ornament and defence. 

From the tenor of the preceding observations, it 
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believe, sir, neither wholly one nor the other, but 
partly both. When gain is concerned, the black 
slave is considered as property ; but, when power 
is in question, he is dignified with three-fifths the 
attributes of a man. As far as property is to be 
affected, you ought to proceed with caution. For 
if, by mere dint of power, you can take away a 
part, the principle on which you act would justify 
you in taking the whole; and the citizen might be 


deprived of one species of property after another, 


till he had nothing left which he could call his 


own. Happily, the restriction contended for sanc- 


tions no such strides of power—no such injustice. 
It gives all possible security to property in posses- 
sion, and provides for the future, that a human 
being, whatever be his complexion, in the Terri- 
tory or State of Missouri, shall feel the force of 
these self-evident truths—that God ercated ali man- 
kind equal, and endowed them with certain inalienable 
rights—armongst which are “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Can ingenuity, aided by 
elocution, fix a stigma on such a just and wise and 
liberal policy in the opinion of the enlightened 
world? It is somewhat singular that the gentle- 
men who are so fastidiously delicate respecting the 
powers of Congress, scald habitually usurp an 
unwarrantable power over a large portion of their 
fellow-men. What is your right to make an Afri- 
can your property, but the right of the strongest ? 
By the same right the Barbary Powers’ make 
slaves of their prisoners of war. God has no at- 


tribute to sanction such injustice, such violation of 


the laws which he originally engraved on the hu- 
man mind. ' 
Property itself, sir, if not a creature of the law, 
by law is modified, restrained, or regulated in its 
use. In a state of society, respecting many kinds 
of property, no man has a right to do what he will 
with his own. It cannot be used by him’ to the 
No man ‘is permitted, by 


law, to set fire to his own “house in the midst of a 


is obvious that Congress are invested by the Con-| city, however convenient it might be to him to 
stitution with powers to impose such restrictions | have it consumed. In a number of instances the 
ọn citizens as the common defence and general i laws interpose and regulate the property which 


welfare require, provided there be no express pro- | 
visions to the contrary. - . 

But is there no barrier to these réstrictions aris- 
ing from treaty? This topic I shall waive, as a 
further discussion of it would be superfluous. It 
has been ably treated, and in a masterly manner, | 
by a pre-eminent statesman—a member of the | 
other House—a native of Maine—a statesman 
whose intellectual endowments are unrivalled but 
by his moral virtues—whose luminous mind irra- 
diates the nation and reflects a lustre on his native 
State. [Hon. Rufus King.) 

But, conceding the power and right on Consti- 
tutional and treaty ground to impose restrictions, 
have you no scruples arising from a sense of jus- 
Alce, the sacredness of property? Has not every 
citizen a claim on the Government to be secured 
in his possessions? Property in our country is 
sacred. It is guarantied by the letter and spirit of 
our laws. ; ere j 

But, Mr. Chairman, how is a black slave to be 
considered? As property, or a human ‘being? I| 


men have in animals, or restrain or limit their use. 
If any species of them were becoming noxious to 


SR TET ae 


any section of-country, or if multiplying them © 
should become hurtful and injurious to ‘the com- : 


munity, laws might be enacted to prevent the mis- 
chievous effects.* ee f 


This reasoning is applicable to every-species of ` 


property, of every complexion, whether blue, or 
yellow, or black. If, therefore, you consider your 
slaves property—and if spreading this species of 
property over the- Missouri would be injurious to 
the best interest of the nation, as nothing has been 
stipulated to the contrary, on the principles that 
regulate other kinds of property, Congress may re- 
gulate or prohibit to you the.use of this. 


The property of the North was under the ban of . 


National Government for years. The embargo and 
restrictive system not only interdicted to us the use 


of our property, but cramped our enterprise. They i 
in effect annihilated our property in navigation, ` 


and denied to the hardy and industrious their ac- 
customed means of support. Numbers who lived 
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in affluence, and promoted industry, circulating 
wealth and refinement through the community, 
were by those measures reduced to comparative 
poverty and distress. Hence, sir, the loud call on 
the justice of the nation for a bankrupt law, to re- 
store those who suffered in that common cause to 
a standing in society ; to replace them in situations 
in which they may be encouraged to exert their in- 
dustry and enterprise for the benefit of themselves, 
their families, and their fellow-citizens. 
We did not complain then, nor do we now com- 
plain of our patriotic privations. We gloried in 
them, because we believed them connected with 
the common defence and general welfare. We 
ask our Western brethren to behold our example, 
to imitate our patient loyalty, to rival our suffering 
virtue. Their trials, compared with ours, will in 
experiment be found light. The little finger of 
the commercial was heavier than the whole hand 
of the restriction on slaves. The same power 
which, by regulating commerce, destroyed navi- 
- gation, might as legitimately be exerted to pre- 
vent a traffic, domestic as well as foreign, as dis- 
graceful to our Republic as it is inconsistent with 
the first principles of liberty and the inherent rights 
of mankind. 
To the evils of slavery, where slavery exists b 
compact; there is, perhaps, no adequate remedy. 
But not to prevent, where there is a power of pre- 
vention, is a strange repugnance of practice to 
theory. And to diminish the whole quantity of 
an evil by making it more extensive, by increasing 
it in.a tenfold ratio, appears to me worse than that 
quackery in the boasted art of healing, which, in- 
stead of extracting, should scatter the morbid mat- 
ter of the diseased part throughout the whole frame, 
till all that was sound should become infected. 
Respecting the introduction of slavery in the 
Western territory, the learned aphorisms of the 
learned gentleman, (Mr. RANDOLPH,) quoted in a 
learned language, would apply with great perti- 
nence and force; “resist beginnings; an ounce of 
prevention is better than a pound of remedy.” 
Where there is a demand for any commodity, 
there the market will be supplied. Open a profit- 
_able sale for slaves in the Missouri, and Africans 
will be brought there to market by all means, and 
from ‘all quarters. The shortsighted avarice of 
individuals will elude all your laws, the activity of 
your peace officers, the vigilance of your fieets or 
armies. In opposition to all that can be done, there 
will be fresh importations, and undersellers in the 
market, which will defeat the hopes which you in- 
dulge of gain. There is no way so effectual to 
prevent this inhuman traffic, so contrary to all 
laws founded on the broad basis of universal 
equality, both human and divine, as to remove all 
temptation, to render the trade as unprofitable as 
it is odious. This will be laying the axe at the 
root of the tree, and giving ita fatal stroke by 
which it will wither, droop, and die. To remove 
- the temptation, and to render this traffic unprofit- 
able; is in accordance with the policy so early 
adopted, and so perseveringly pursued, by that 
society to whom the cause of humanity is indebted 
for many of its triumphs, and in whose lives the 


principles of a pure and benign religion are exem- 
plified; I mean the Friends. As they have the 
merit of being among the first to concert measures 
to abolish slavery, they can feel the greater joy in 
seeing their labors crowned with so much success. 
For their well directed, unrelenting efforts to un- 
loose the heavy burden, and to break every yoke, 
they deserve well of mankind, and will, doubtless, 
receive the benedictions reserved for those who 
“break the rod of the oppressor and let the prisoner 
go free.” : 

In the course of this debate, Mr. Chairman, fre- 
quent references have been made to the state papers, 
or history of Vermont. But, stripped of the col- 
oring of the commentators, who have taken the usual 
license of culling their texts and. putting on the 
gloss, I see nothing of the marvellous in them. 
What were the claims which the citizens of Ver- 
mont setup? Did they ever claim the right to 
control the Union, or to intermeddle with the high 
prerogatives of the nation? Did they ever claim 
the right to dictate to Congress what measures 
should be adopted, what policy should be pursued, 
what construction 'should be put on the Constitu- 
tion; in what manner its provisions should be ap- 
plied? Did they ever claim the right to take from 
the National Government the power to provide for 


‘the common defence and general welfare? .I be- 


lieve, sir, that the brave, modest, patriotic citizens 
of Vermont, for so they ought to be characterized, 


never made such arrogant pretensions. 
g P 


All I can find in their history is, the right of self- 
government asserted, the right of regulating their 
own internal concerns, by their own authority ; of 
managing. the affairs of their own State in their 
own way. Have these rights ever been denied to 
any of the States? Have any attempts been made 
to infringe them? Their bold and spirited lan- 
guage was warranted by the occasion. They had 
for years existed as an independent State, and aided 
the United States in the Revolutionary war. They 
sued for an admission iuto the Union. Their-suit, 
as they thought, was evaded by vexatious delays. 
They felt themselves trifled with by those who 
wielded the powers of the Confederacy. They 
perceived, or thought they perceived, an equivoca- 
ting spirit, not consistent with equity or honor. 
‘They expressed themselves in the warmestlanguage 
of the passions. They struggled for years, and, 
after all, as the price of admission into the Union, 
had to submit to such conditions as Congress saw 
fit to impose, one of which was the relinquishment 
of a large tract of land. Such is the infinite dis- 
similitude in the two cases, between that of Mis- 
souri and that of Vermont, that no inference can 
be drawn from the one, which can fairly be applied 
to the other. i 

Much, Mr. Chairman, has been said about the 
State rights of Missouri. But, where is the State 
of Missouri? In what section of the country does 
itlie2? For my part, I know of no such State in 
the Union. There is none of that name among 
the twenty-two that compose the Confederacy of 
States. Inhabiting a valuable Territory, called 
Missouri, ceded to the United States in full sove- 
reignty, there are citizens, I presume, respectable, 
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worthy citizens, amenablé to our Government and 
laws. . But-I know not by what authority any por- 
tion of citizens, however respectable, can claim the 
attributes ofj sovereignty and the State rights, till 
they are a sovereign State. This would be claim- 
ing privileges and immunities, and for - non-exist- 
ences. . . 

. When Missouri shall become a State, and be 
admitted into the Union, she may then talk of her 
State. rights ànd sovereignty. But, at present, 
such language is premature. Where State rights 
exist, there is no attempt of the General Govern- 
ment to interfere with them. The restriction is 
not to be imposed on a State, but on citizens of the 
United States. We legislate for individuals, and 
not for the State of Missouri—no such State is 
known. The reasonings in favor of the State 
rights of a non-existing State must be on assumed 
premises, and the conclusion drawn unwarrantable. 
They presuppose what does not exist, and they en- 
dow non-existence with the rights and attributes of 
a sovereign. The foundation on which you build, 
having no solidity, your superstructure, however 
towering, must fall to the ground. 

- As connected with the question before you, Mr. 
Chairman, gentlemen have enlarged on the right of 
self-government. As applied to a body politic, 
what do they intend by self-government? Do they 
mean its right to blindly follow the bent of some 
ruling passion—the right to trample on the rights 
of others—the right of a part to. give laws to the 
whole—the right to disturb the peace of the com- 
munity in pursuit of a favorite object? Self-gov- 
ernment, app ied to bodies of men, as well as to 
an individual, includes the control of the passions, 
their subordination to reason, the guidance of dis- 
cretion, the submitting to rules and precedents, de- 
riving their authority from inherent fitness, public 
experience, the established maxims of the times, 
and the condensed wisdom of ages. Gentlemen, 
I am sensible, are shocked at the doctrine of pre- 
cedents. But what will they substitute in their 
place? Their own opinions, formed on the spur of the 
occasion, influenced by interest and caprice 2 This, 
sir, would be acting from desultory emotions, and 
not according to method or rule. It would be set- 
ting up an ignis fatuus in place of the polar star. 

Many fine tales are told us about a spirit of com- 
promise, of amity, of accommodation. And, to 
move us to make sacrifices on the altar of public 
harmony, the example of the sages who formed the 
Constitution is set before us in-all its allurements. 
But, sir, what have we to compromise? Or what 
is your guid pro quo? For emoluments and pow- 
er on your part, will you give us commercial re- 
strictions, inhibitions of a profitable trade? Will 
you give us the privilege of paying duties on im- 
ports without allowing us credit, and of exporting 
without debentures? Will you give us the pleas- 
ure of spilling our blood and expending our treas- 
ure in your service, to enhance your importance, 
and to swell your triumphs? With such gifts, sir, 
we are already well satisfied—we have had our full 
share. Do us justice, and reserve your bounties for 
those who need them. On some future emergen- 
cies they may be more opportune. 


Between the members of Congress and the del- 
egates who formed the Constitution, there is an 
infinite difference. Out of unequal, unpliant, or 
heterogeneous materials, made ready to their hands, 
they had to form a harmonious system. Of course, 
it became necessary to compare, to adjust, ‘to ac- 
commodate, and so adapt, and to dispose of the 
parts, as to produce a beautiful and ‘magnificent 
whole. They were delegated for this special! pur- 
pose, and had the right to compromise. “We have 
no such right, We are not negotiators, but legis- 
lators. It is our office, not to make bargains, but 
to enact laws. We have no legitimate power to 
buy or sell, or make gain of the people whom we 
represent, or to transfer any portion of ‘their-privi- 
leges from one, section of our country to: accom- 
modate that’ of another. I believe,: sir, thatthe 
States, with all their boasted: plenipotence, never 
possessed, or delegated their right to commit poli- 
tical sacrilege or simony. os tao 

We are not the architects, but:the superintend- 
ents of the civil edifice which ‘the Convention 
erected. Our general duties are implied .in our 
office. Itis our province to keep this beautiful 
structure of liberty in repair, to preserve its sym- 
metry, and to guard it from all injuries.. It would 
be a breach of trust to' suffer any of its apartments 
to be occupied by those who would sap its foun- 
dations, impair its strength, or deface its ornaments. 

have yet to learn; sir, why all this.sensibility, 
this animation, this alarm? why, on the innocent 
proposition before you, ery havoc, and let slip the 
dogs of war? Are State rights, where no State:is, 
in danger? Is.a pure and disinterested regard to 
the people of Missouri the predominant passion ? 
re you sure, sir, that your patriotic ardor, -your 
manly zeal, to prevent the encroachments of pow- 
er, have no spice of ambition, no tincture of ava- 
rice? Search, sir, your own breast before you 
sarcastically comment on our philanthropy and 
religion. It has been frequently asserted, by gen- 
tlemen who are entitled to the highest: considera- 
tion, that of all curses with which our country is 
afflicted that of black slavery is the greatest. Why, 
then, are our attempts to prevent this curse from 
being entailed on a fair portion of our territory 
viewed with such ‘abhorrence? Is there more 
than meets the eye? Do you perceive some hid- 
den mischief lurking wnder-the attempt? Do you 
perceive wisdom and virtue laboring to strengthen 
the Union, establish justice, and insure domestic 
tranquillity? Do you perceive concealed under ‘it 
the sword and the purse to be wielded by the sound 
discretion of Congress to provide for the common 
defence and general welfare? Or do you seem 
to perceive the movements of a gallant army, 
conducted by able commanders, whose brilliant 
achievements have secured peace and prosperity 
to the country and covered themselves with glory! 
No wonder you startle, change color, and turn 
pale. At the glory and felicity of our country, thé 
most stout-hearted of our politicians seem to be 
appalled. 3 

They see in them a monstrous prodigy, huge, 
ill-shapen, from which light is departed. They 
are amazed at the spectacle—the hair of their 
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heads stand erect with horror, and their voice 
cleaves to their jaws: . 


«Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen 
ademptum. a : f 
1“ Obstupui, steteruntque come, et vox faucibus hesit.” 


I should, sir, here offer an apology, did I not, in 
thesé embellishments of speech, imitate the exam- 
ple of Virginia.* Massachusetts, reprobate as she 
is, may yet be permittèd to hold a taper to the 
light of the sun. 

As the scaffolding of ambition, or as a mere in- 
strument to retain power, I do not advocate the 
restriction. I seek no victory but that of princi- 
ple—no triumph’ but that of the common defence 
and general welfare. To me it is indifferent by 
which section of the country the sceptre is wielded, 
if it be wielded by justice, directed by wisdom, and 
tempered by clemency. 

I care not, sir, by whose counsels the nation is 
swayed, if by these.counsels the public safety and 
happiness is promoted. I ¢are not what State ex- 
erts a paramount influence, if that influence is 
salutary and. benign. 
give us a Wasnineron for President, that ancient 
and honorable State may enjoy that pre-eminence 
forever. 

In the course of the debate insinuations have 
been made, which cannot be misunderstood. It 
would indicate stupidity to misconstrue them. I 
shall not waste time to repel them, but solicit your 
attention to a statement which I am about to 
make. oe 

You have, sir, in your pleasure grounds certain 
nuisances; in order to prevent their rank growth, 
you spread them over your farm. And because 
they are there becoming hurtful, you attempt to 
disburden your lands by diffusing them over the 
surrounding country. ‘The people who are to be 
affected by your attempts to spread such nuisances 
among them, gently remind you of the unfairness 
of your proceedings, and point out to you, in re- 
spectful language, the injurious effects which must 
result from your conduct. These you meet with 
menace, invective, and sarcasm, and pronounce 
their precautions to’ prevent a growing mischief, 
as tinctured with malice aforethought, a delibe- 
yate design to accomplish your ruin. Or, Mr. 
Chairman, you have a seat in Italy, near Ætna or 
Vesuvius—you apprehend danger from the erup- 
tions of the mountains; and to guard against the 
injurious effects, you form.machines to extract 
from these mountains the superfluous lava, and 
conductors to convey it to the surrounding king- 
doms, and thus, to free yourself from fear and 
alarm, overwhelm all Europe in one undistin- 
guishable ruin. 

The calamities, sir, which you are preparing 
for yourself and posterity, -by spreading slavery 
over the Western world, are beyond calculation ; 
they will be infinite. The pestiferous mischief 
will take decp root in that luxuriant soil, and 
vigorously flourish. A black population will over- 


* A gentleman from that State had made a free use 
of Latin. 


If Virginia will always | 


| 


flow the land. The sable herds will roll back upon 
you, carrying death and misery in their train, and. 
become more destructive to the American Repub- 
lic than were the Goths and Vandals to the Roman 
Empire. I shudder at the thought of being an in- 
strument of entailing such a pest on-my country. 
Blind to the consequences of your actions; to the 
passions of the moment, will you sacrifice the hap- 
piness of ages?. Perceiving the bowl which con- 
tains the deleterious poison presented to the lips of 
our country, which, if swallowed, will contami- 
nate her blood, and enervate her Constitution, we 
call, and we call aloud on her, to refuse the po- 
tion. For this more than patriotic attempt, this 
act of filial piety, are we to be ‘considered as de- 
signing knaves or honest madmen? To deter us 
from saving our country from disgrace, debility, 
and decay,.do you -present to our senses spectacles 
the most rocking? Do you assail the ear with 
the most alarming sounds; the eye with all that 
is to the sight terrific ;. the preludes of battle, and. 
the direful results? Are we made to hear and see 
the clangor of the trumpet, the clash of arms, the 
dying groans, and garments rolled in blood? Are 
we forced to behold, in prospective, as the result: 
of our enlightened policy, the waters of some 
among the largest. of our- rivers discolored with 
gore, and their channels choked up by the man-. 
gled bodies of the slain? Where, sir, 1s to be the 
scene of these horrific transactions, this deplorable 
catastrophe? On the banks of the Delaware or 
the Hudson? Most probably those of the Hudson 
will be preferred, as there imagination has laid the 
scene of the second Hartford Convention—there 
the insidious plot to provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare—there the constructive 
treason against the prescriptiye rights of the South. 
Heap, sir, from the exuberant fertility of your 
imaginations, terror upon terror, and cause war 
and slaughter, and death and carnage, civil com- 
motions, and national convulsions, to pass in 
review before the eye of fancy; threaten to pour 
out upon us all the evils of Pandora’s box, or to 
let loose all the plagues of the bottomless pit!—all 
isin vain. Neither threats nor devices nor ma- 
næuvres nor arts crimsoned with blood, will deter 
us from deliberately adopting and steadily pursu- 
ing a wise, equitable, and humane policy, caleu- 
lated to perfect “ the Union, establish justice, insure 
‘domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
t defence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
‘ the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our-pos- 
‘ terity.” I ought, Mr. Chairman, to ask pardon 
for the frequent repetition of this sentiment. It is 
music to my ear, though to the ears of others it 
seems to be more unwelcome than the fame of the 
hero of Pensacola or New Orleans. os 
But, Mr. Chairman, I am not apprehensive that 
these calamities will have any existence ‘but in dis- 
turbed imaginations. I entertain a better opinion 
of the good sense of the people. I cannot believe 
that any large portion of them, because a momen- 
tary passion is not gratified, will desert the stand- 
ard of the Union. Weare liable to be deceived, 
even by our senses. The eye, the most perfect of 
them, does not always present the true image of 
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things. The ear is still more fallacious. The feel- 
ings excited and expressed here are not the crite- 
rion of public sentiment. And, to judge of the 
common mind. by what is witnessed in the Capitol, 
you are liable to the same deception.as you would 
be to judge of the state of the air, from the wind 
blowing into a close room through a crevice or aper- 
ture. From the loudness or shrillness of the noise, 
you might suppose that without there were storms, 
tempests, hurricanes, and tornadoes—‘“the war of 
elements and the crush of worlds!” But go abroad 
and you behold a serene sky, a placid sun, and a 
salutary breeze, only sufficient to purify the atmos- 
phere from noxious vapors, and to prevent the 
corruption which all things contract by too much 
rest. 
But, should some choice spirits among the people, 
disappointed in their favorite project, communi- 
cate their own ardor and passion to numbers, and 
excite them to rebellion, what would be the conse- 
quence? The whole history of our Republic will 
inform you. No.combinations against the Na- 
tional Government have prospered. It has gained 
strength in every rencontre. Its arm is not so 
shortened that it cannot save; its energy is not so 
impaired that it cannot protect itself or enforce 
its mandates. That power which authoritatively 
said to the North give up, will with equal effect 
say to the South keep back, and to the West peace, 
be still! 

But, sir, as imagination is free, I will suppose 
that, through the arts of the designing, a spirit of 
disaffection and revolt should be communicated to 
a large section of our country, and a formidable 
rebellion raised against the laws enacted by the 
Supreme Legislature, and sanctioned by the Su- 
preme Judicial authority, and approved by the 
well-affected people —what, sir, would be our pol- 
icy? Think you, that to save our friends in that 
section, we should interpose—that we should spill 
our blood and waste our treasure to coerce you to 
a good temper and submission? No, sir, we should 
leave you to “reap the fruits of your ways” and 
“be filled with your own devices.” Time and 
suffering would restore you to soundness of mind, 
and bring you back to your allegiance. 

Those who moved you to treason would be an- 
swerable for consequences. All the blood spilt 
would be on their own heads. They would be 
responsible for the crimes committed to God, to 
their country, and to the civilized world. 

Attempt no longer to alarm our fears about the 
safety of the Union. The Union is not a rope of 
sand—it is a “threefold cord, which cannot easily 
be broken.” 

We of the extreme East have evinced our at- 
tachment to the Union, even “at times which 
tried. men’s souls—when your summer’s soldier 
and sunshine patriot shrunk from danger.” On 
the apprehension of danger to the Union, we ral- 
hed round- its standard, defended it with our lives 
and fortunes, and made our breasts its ramparts. 
What, sir, is our reward? We come to you fora 
small boon, and that boon is delayed. Missouri, 
the adopted Missouri, to the prejudice of the true 
heir, has supplanted us in your affections. This 


‘Missouri, lately an alién from the family, and 
scarcely of an age to unfold her charms, at the 
| gentlest tap at your door, must be welcomed into 
your drawing-room with all her menial servants 
prostrate at her feet, or the whole House thrown 
into confusion. But Maine, with all the beauty, 
the bloom, the fragrance, of eighteen, who has 
been devoted to your service, is received with cruel 
neglect, and only permitted to pass your thresh- 
old on the condition of associating with your 
slaves. Is this your treatmeut of a child who has 
ever been dutiful, and manifested in all her con- 
duct the most filial tenderness and respect? When 
she asks of you bread, do you give her a stone; 
when she desires a fish, do you sting her with a 
scorpion? “Tantene animis celestibus ire !” 

We justly complain of this partiality to your 
new favorite—if not an illegitimate, yet of foreign 
extraction and mixed blood. I speak allegorically 
and mean no offence. Do you threaten, if Miss 
——, not in her teens, be not gratified in all her 
fond humors, to raise disturbances in the fam- 
ily—to sow the seeds of discord among breth- 
ren—to set the “father against the son, the son 
against the father, the mother against the daugh- 
ter, and the daughter against the mother’”—to tear 
up the foundation of domestic peace? Look, sir, ` 
at the consequences of your actions. Count the 
cost, compute the gain, consider which section of 
our country has most to lose by secession from the 
Union, by disaffection and revolt. The North is 
the region of strength. The Eastern grand sec- 
tion of the Union has wealth and resources. It 
has valor, patriotism, and an enterprising spirit. 
It has navigation and commerce. It has a free 
population—an intelligent, industrious, virtuous 
people—the nerve, the sinew, the vital principle, 
the life-blood of a Republic. With these advan- 
tages, and wisdom to avail ourselves of them, are 
we to be driven from our pursuit of the general. 
welfare through menace or fear? Reproach’us 
not with the sterility 6f our soil; the ‘severity of 
our climate. The labor, sir, of freemen will make 
any soil fertile—liberty, any climate’ delightful. 
Industry, enterprise, and commerce, lead to wealth, 
and wealth to power and importance. Need I 
mention the States which, less favored by nature, 
in some respects, with commerce, industry, enter- 
prise, have taken an imposing attitude, and com- 
manded the deference of surrounding nations? I 
refer you to the Venetians and Dutch; I refer you 
to the English, who, by navigation, commerce, 
and manufacturing skill, attained to great wealth 
and splendor, and, at times, wielded the destiny of 
Europe. I repeat it, therefore, do your‘utmost, by 

[a disloyal and refractory spirit, to dissolve ‘the 
Union, and accomplish your object; we have the 
least to fear. _ . l : 

We are prepared for the worst, though we seek 
the best. We shall cling to the Union as long as 
there is the least hope of safety. But if, through 
the unmanly jealousies, the headstrong passions, 
the ill-directed ambition of the proud, aspiring 
States, this Union must be dashed to picces, we’ 
shall not perish. Escaping on some of the larger 
fragments, of these we shall reconstruct a vessel 
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of State; in which, if not with so much glory, we. 


may be wafted along on a gentle current of pros- 
perity, and-enjoy peace, safety, and felicity. 
But, sir, the people of the United States have 
too much good sense, patriotism, and civic virtue, 
to lose sight, for any length of time, of their true 
interest, of their substantial glory. There is in 
them a redeeming spirit. They will never jeop- 
ardize the Union to gratify. momentary passions, 
however inflamed or strong. They know, by ex- 
perience, that the measures of Government, which, 
at the time of their adoption, have excited the 
greatest ferment, and caused the greatest agitation, 
and seemed to be the preludes to national convul- 
sions, in operation have been found to have con- 
tributed most to the safety, peace, and glory of the 


nation. Such was President Washington’s proe- | 


lamation of neutrality, and the policy which en- 
sued, by which our country was saved from an 
unprofitable and calamitous war. Such was the 
treaty negotiated by the honorable John Jay, un- 
der the auspices of which our country attained to 
a prosperity unexampled in the history of nations. 
These, sir, were emphatically the halcyon days of 
our Republic. And'such, without the spirit of 
prophecy, I believe will be the restriction on sla- 
very in our Western territory. ‘I'he succeeding, 
if. not the present generation, after the fervor of 
the moment shall subside, will'view, with mingled 
emotions of regret and astonishment, the present 
opposition to a measure, which will have become 
their ark of safety—their rock of defence. 
l am not, sir, among the diviners of the times, 
who imagine that the sun of our glory will go 
down at.noon. J rather predict that it will con- 
tinue to shine with healing in its beams, and shed 
on a more extended horizon increased light, and 
‘splendor, and joy. Were I to give seope to im- 
agination, I might see in prospective a vast acces- 
sion of territory, of population, of wealth, and 
` grandeur to our nation. In this prospective view, 
the Canadas, with New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, allured by the wisdom and beneficence of 
our institutions, will stretch out their hands for an 
admission into this Union. The Floridas will‘be- 
come a willing victim. Mexico will mingle her 
lustre with the federal constellation. South Ame- 
rica, in token of fellowship, will burn incense on 
our Republican altar. The Republic of the Uni- 
ted States shall have dominion from sea to sea, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and from 
the river Columbia to the ends of the earth. The 
American Eagle, in a serene sky, will soar aloft to 
‘the stars of Heaven. Fame, with her loudest 
trumpet, will sound the greatness of our country 
from pole to pole. The proudest nations of the 
globe, in admiration of her renown, shall court 
her friendship. The blessings of our Government. 
shall be felt throughout the world. Its influence 
shall come down upon all the: people like rain on 
the mown grass—as showers that water the earth. 
In the plenitude of its power shall the righteous 
flourish, and abundance of peace, so long as the 
moon endureth. 
Mr. Woop, of New York, followed Mr. Cus- 
man, and advocated the restriction. 


Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, addressed: 
the Chair as follows: ae ae 

“Mr. Chairman: It was not my intention at first, 
and it is not now. my wish, to rise on this import- 
ant question: one that has: been so much and so 
ably discussed in both branches of.Congress: one 
that has been the object of so mariy meetings of 
the people of the different States, and of so many 
resolutions of the legislaturcs, and instructions to’ 
their members: but I am so particularly circum- 
stanced, that it is impossible to avoid it. Coming 
from one of the most important of the Southern 
States, whose interests are deeply involved, and 
representing here a city and district which, I be- 
lieve, export more of our native products than any 
other in the Union; having been also a member of 
the Old Congress, some important acts of which 
are brought into question on this occasion, and, 
above all, being the only member of the General 
Convention which formed the Constitution of the 
United States, now on this floor, and on whose 
acts rests the great question in controversy, how 
far you are or are not authorized to adopt: this 
Measure, it will, from all these circumstances, be 
seen that it is impossible for nie to avoid-request- 
ing your permission to state some observations in 
support of the vote I shall give on a question, 
certainly, the most important that can come be- 
fore Congress: one, to say the least of it, on which 
may depend, not only the peace, the happiness, 
and the best interests, but, not improbably, the 
existence of that Union which. has been, since its - 
formation, the admiration of the world, and the 
pride, the glory, and the boast, of every American 
bosom that:beats within it. 

In performing this solemn duty, I trust I shall 
do it with that deference to the opinions of others 
which it is always my duty to show on this respect- 
able floor, and that I shall be as short as the nature 


-of thé subject will permit, and completely moderate. 


Indeed, in questions of this importance, moderation ` 
appears to me to be indispensable to the discovery 
of truth. I, therefore, lament extremely that so 
much warmth has been unnecessarily excited, and 
shall, in the remarks I may make, studiously avoid, 
what I conccive the decorum of debate ought to 
enjoin upon every member. T 

` At the time I left, or sailed, from the city I here 
represent, scarcely a word was said of the Missouri 
question ; no man there ever supposed that one of 
such magnitude was before you. 1I, therefore, have, 
since the serious aspect this subject has assumed, 
received. numerous inquiries on it, and wishes to 
know my opinion as to the extent and consequen- 
ces of it. Ihave candidly replied, that, so far as 
respects the regaining an ascendency on both the 
floors of Congress; of regaining the possession of 
the honors and offices of our Government; and of, 
through this measure, laying the foundation of for- 
ever securing their ascendency, and the powers of 
the Government, the Eastern and Northern States 
had a high and deep interest. That, so far as re- 
spects the retaining the honors and offices and the 
powers of the Government, and the preventing the 
establishment of principles to interfere with them, 
the Southern and Western States had equal inter- 
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est with the Northern. But, that, when we con- 
sider to what lengths the right of Congress to touch. 
the question of slavery at all might reach, it became 
one, indeed, of tremendous import. _ ae 
Among the. reasons which have induced me to 
rise, one is to“express my. surprise. Surprise, did 


Isay? I ought.rather-to have said, my extreme’ 


astonishment, at. the assertion I heard made on 
both floors of Congress, that, in forming the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and particularly’ 
that, part of it which respects the representa. 
tion on this floor, the Northern and Eastern States, 
or, as they are now called, the non-slaveholding 
States, have made a great concession to the South- 
ern, in granting them a representation of -three- 
fifths of their slaves; that they saw the conces- 
sion was a very great and important one: at. the 


time, but that they had no idea it would -so soon. 


have -proved: itself of such consequence ; that it 
would so-soon have proved itself to be by far the 
most. important concession that had been made. 


They say, that it was wrung from them by their: 


affection to the Union,:and their wish to preserve 
it from dissolution or disunion ; that they. had, for 
a long time, lamented théy had made it; and that, 
if it was to do over, no earthly consideration should. 
again tempt them to agree to so unequal and so 
ruinous a compromise. -By this, I suppose, Mr. 
Chairman, is meant, that they could have had no. 
idea.that the Western and Southern States would 
have grown with the rapidity they have, and filled 
so many of the seats in this House; in other words, 
that they would sosoon have torn the sceptre from 
the Hast. : 

It was, sir, for the purpose of correcting this 
great, and unpardonable error; unpardonable, be- 


cause it is a wilful one, and the error of it is well | 


known:to the ablest of those who make it; of de- 
nying the assertion, and proving that the contrary 
is the fact, and that the concession, on thatoccasion, 
was from the Southern and the Northern States, 
that, among others, I have risen. 

It is of the greatest consequence that the proof 
I am about to give should be laid before this na- 
tion; for, as the inequality of representation is the 
great ground on which the Northern and Eastern 
States have always, and now more particularly 
and forcibly than ever, raised all-their complaints 
on this subject, if I can show and prove that. they 
have not even a shadow of right to make pretences 
or complaints; that they are as fully represented 
as they ought to be; while we, the Southern mem- 
bers, are unjustly deprived: of any representation 
for a large and important part of our population, 
more valuable to. the Union, as can’ be shown, 
than any equal number -of inhabitants in the 
Northern and Eastern States can, from their situ- 
atiun, climate, and productions, possibly be. If I 
can prove this, I think I shall be able to show most 
clearly.the true motives which have given rise to 
this measure; to strip the thin, the‘ cobweb. veil 
from it, aswell as the pretended ones of religion, 
humanity, and:love of liberty ; and to show, to use 
the soft terms the.decorum of debate oblige me to 
use, the extreme-want of modesty in those who 
are already as fully represented here as they can l 


be,.to.go.the great lengths they do in endeavoring, 
by every effort in their power, public and. private, 
to take. from. the Southern and Western ‘States, 


| which are.alréady so greatly and unjustly deprived... 


of an-important; part of the representation, a -still . 
greater share; to endeavor to establisli: the first. 
precedent; which extreme rashness and ‘temerity: 


have ever presumed, that Congress has a right ‘to 


touch the question.and legislate on-slavery ; there- 
by shaking the property in them, in- the Southern 
and Western States, to its very foundation, and. 
making an-attack.which;if successful, must con- : 
vince them that the Northern ‘and. Eastern States” 
are their greatest enemies; that'they are preparing. 
measures for: them which’ eveh Great Britain, in- 
the heat of the Revolutionary war,sind. when ‘all. 
her passions were roused by hatred and:revenge. to 
the highest pitch, never ventured-to inflict upon 
them: Instead of a course like. this, theyought, - 
in my judgment, sir, to be highly: pleased: with - 
their present situation; that they are fully. repre- 
sented, while we have lost so great a share of, our: 
representation ; they ought, sir, to be highly pleased. 
at the dexterity and management of their members 
in the Convention, who: obtained for them: this 
great advantage; and, above all, with the moder- 
ation and forbearance with which the. Southern: 
and Western States have always‘bornetheirmany, 
bitter provocations oh this subject; and: now: bear | 
the open, avowed, and, by many ofthe ablest: men 
among them, undisguised attack on our most valu- 
able rights and ‘properties. : te 
At the commencement of our Revolutionary 
struggle with Great Britain, all the: States had’ 
slaves.. The New England States had numbers 
of them, and: treated them in the same manner the ` 
Southern did. The Northern and Middle States - 
had still more numerous bodies of them, although ` 
not-so numerous-as the Southern.. They:all en-: 
tered into that great contest with similar views, ` 
properties, and designs. Like brethren, they cons; 
tended for the benefit of the whole, leaving to™' 
each the right to pursue its happiness:in ‘its own 
way. á E PORN ge as aed ao 
' They thus nobly toiled and. bledtogether; really — 
like brethren; and it is a most-:remarkable fact 
that, notwithstanding-in the. course of the Revolu-: 


‘tion the Southern States were continually overrun’ 


by the British, and that every negro in them had~ . 


an opportunity of leaving their owners, few did; 


proving thereby not only a most remarkable at- 
tachment to their owners, but the mildness.of: the: 
treatment, from which their affection sprangé 
They then were, as they still are,-ds valuable -a- 
part.of our population.to the Union as.any other 
equal number of inhabitants. _ Théy-were, in nu-: 
merous instances, the pioneers, and in-all the labo>: 
rers, of your armies. To their hands were owing: 
the erection of the greatest part of the fortifications 


-raised for the protection: of our country; some. of 


which, particularly. Fort Moultrie, gave, at that 
early period of the inexperience and untried valor 
of our citizens, immortality to American arms; 
and in the Northern States numerous bodies. of- 
them were enrolled into and fought by:the sides of 
the whites the battles of the. Revolution. . 
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Things went on in this way until the period of]. For, as the true motive for all this dreadful clamor 
our attempt to form our first national compact, the | throughout the Union, this serious and eventful 


Confederation, in which the equality of vote was 


preserved, and the first squeamishness on the sub- 
ject of not using, or even alluding to, the word 
slavery, or making it a part of our political ma- 
chinery, was shown. In this compact, the value 
of the lands and improvements was made the rule 
for apportioning: the public burdens. and taxes. 
But the Northern and Eastern States, who are al- 
ways much more. alive to their interests than the 
Southern, found that their squeamishness was in- 
consistent with their interest ; and, as usual, made 
the latter prevail. They found it was paying too 
dear for their qualms to keep their hand from the 
slavesany.longer. At their instance, and on their 
motion, as will appear by.a reference to the Jour- 
nals: of the Old Congress, the making lands the 
rule was changed, and people, including the whites 
and three-fifths of other descriptions was adopted. 
It was not until in 1781, that the Confederation 
‘was adopted by, and became binding on, all the 
States. This miserable, feeble mockery of Gov- 


ernment crawled on. until 1785, when, trom New. 


York’s refusing to agree with all the States to grant 
to Congress the impost, (Iam not sure, but I be- 
lieve she stood alone in the refusal,) the States 
determined no longer to put up with her conduct, 
and absolutely rebelled against the Government. 
The first State that did so was New Jersey, who, 
by a solemn act, passed in all its proper forms by 
her legislature and government, most positively 
and absolutely refused any longer to obey the requi- 
sitions of Congress, or to pay another dollar. As 
there was no doubt other States would soon fol- 
low their example—as Pennsylvania shortly did— 
Congress, aware of the mischiefs which must arise 
if a dissolution took place of the Union before a 
new Government could be formed, sent a deputa- 
tion of their own body to address the Legislature 
of New Jersey, of which I was appointed chair- 
man. We did repair there, and addressed them, 
and I had the honor and happiness to carry back 
with me to Congress the repeal of her act by New 
Jersey—a State, during the whole of the Revolu- 
tionary war, celebrated for her patriotism, and who, 
in this noble self-denial, and forgetfulness of inju- 
ries inflicted by New York on her and the rest of 
the Union, exhibited a disinterestedness-and love 
of Union which did her the highest honor. 

The revolt of New-Jersey and Pennsylvania 
accelerated the new Constitution. On a motion 
from Virginia the Convention met at Philadelphia, 
where, as you will find from the Journals, we were 
repeatedly in danger of dissolving without doing 
any thing; that body being equally divided as to 
large and small States, and each having a vote, and 
the small States insisting most pertinaciously, for 
near six weeks, on equal power in both branches— 
nothing but the prudence and forbearance of the 
large States saved the Union. A compromise was 
made, that the small States and large should be 
equally represented in the Senate, and proportion- 
ally in the House of Representatives. Iam now 
arrived at the reason for which I have, sir, taken 
the liberty to make these preliminary remarks. 


16th Con. ist Spes.—42 
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attack on our most sacred and valuable rights and: 
properties, is, to gain a fixed. ascendency in the rep- 
resentation in-Congress ; and, as the only flimsy ex- 
cuse under which the Northern and Eastern States 
shelter themselves, is, that they have been hardly 
treated in the representation in this House, and 
that they have lost the benefit of the compromise 
they pretend was made, and which I shall most 
positively deny, and show that nothing like a com- 
promise was ever intended. 

By all the public expenses being. borne by in- 
direct taxes, and not direct, as was expected; if I 
can show that al} their pretensions and claims. are 
wholly untrue and unfounded, and that while they 
are fally represented, they did, by force, or some- 
thing like it, deprive us of a- rightful part of our 
representation, I shall then be able to take the 
mask from all their pretended reasons and excuses, 
and show this unpardonable attack, this monster, 
in its true and uncovered hideousness. 

Long before our present public distresses had 
convinced even the most ignorant and uninformed 
politician of the truth of the maxim I am about to 
mention, all the well-informed statesmen of our 
Union knew that the only true mode for a large 
agricultural and commercial country to flourish, 
was never to import more than they can pay for 
by the export of their own native products; that,. 
if they do, they will be sure to plunge themselves 
into the distressing and disgraceful situation this 
country is in at present. s 

If, then, this great political truth or maxim, or 
call it what you please, is most unquestionable, let 
us now see who supports this Government; who 
raises your armies, equips your navies, pays your 
public debt, enables you to erect forts, arsenals, 
and dock yards. Who nerves the arm of this 
Government and enables you to lift it for the pro- 
tection, the honor, and extension of our beloved 
Republic into regions where none but brutes and 
savages have before roamed ? Who are your real 
sinews'in war, and the best—I had almost said 
nearly the only—sinews and sources of your com- 
merce in peace? I will presently tell you. 

If, as no doubt, you will in future confine your 
imports to the amount of your exports of native 
products, and all ‘your revenue is to be, as it is 
now, raised by taxes or duties on your imports, I 
ask you who pays the expense, and who, in fact, 
enables you to go on with your Government at 
all, and prevents its wheels from stopping? I will 
show. you by the papers which I hold in my hand. 
This, sir, is your Secretary of the Treasury’s re- 
port, made a few weeks ago, by which it appears 
that all the exports of native products, from Maine 
to Pennsylvania, inclusive, for the last year, 
amounted to only about cighteen millions of dol- 
lars; while those among the slaveholding States, 
to the southward of Pennsylvania, amounted to 
thirty-two millions or thereabouts, thereby ena- 
bling themselves, or acquiring the right, to import 
double as much as the others, and furnishing the 
Treasury with double the amount the Northern 
and Eastern States.do. And here let me ask, 
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from whence do these exports arise? By whose 
hands are they made? I answer, entirely by the 
slaves; and yet these valuable inhabitants, with- 
out whom your very Government could not go on, 
and the labor of two or three of whom in the 
Southern States is more valuable to it than the 
labor of five of their inhabitants in the Eastern 
States, the States owning and possessing them are 
denied a representation but for three-fifths on this 
floor, while the whole of the comparatively unpro- 
ductive inhabitants of the Northern and Eastern 
States are fully represented here. Is it just—is 
this equal? And yet they have the modesty to 
complain of the representation, as unjust and une- 
qual; and that they have not the return made 
them they expected, by taxing the slaves, and 
making them bear a proportion of the public bur- 
dens. Some writers on political economy are of 
opinion that the be plaints of a State ought 
always to be equally founded on population and 
taxation. It is my duty to believe that these are 
the true criterions; for my own State (South Ca- 
rolina) having, in her House of Representatives, 
124 members, 62 of them are apportioned by the 
white population, and 62 on taxation; thus rep- 
resenting the contributions of our citizens in every 
way, whether arising from services or taxes. 

Before I proceed to the other parts of this ques- 
tion, I have thus endeavored to give a new view 
of the subject of representation in this House; to 
show how much more the Eastern and Northern 
States are represented than the Southern and 
Western; how little right the former have to com- 
plain, and how unreasonable it is that, while, to 
continue the balance of representation in the Sen- 
ate, we consent to give admission to Maine, to 
make up for Missouri, they most unconscionably 
require to have both, and thus add four to the 
number now preparing, most cruelly, to lift the 
arm of the Government against the property of 
the Southern and Western States. 

If I have succeeded, as I hope I have, in proving 
the unreasonableness of the complaints of the East- 
ern and Northern States on the subject of repre- 
sentation, it would, I suppose, appear extraordinary 
to the people of this nation that this attempt 
should now be made, even if Congress should 
be found to possess the right to legislate or inter- 
fere in it. But if, in addition to this, it should 
be in my power to show that they have not the 
most distant right to interfere, or to legislate at 
all upon the subject of slavery, or to admit a 
State in any way whatever except on terms of 
perfect equality ; that they have no right to make 
compacts on the subject, and that the only power 
they have is to see that the government of the 
State to be admitted is a republican one, having 
legislative, executive, and judiciary powers, the 
rights of conscience, jury, a habeas corpus, and all 
the great leading principles of our republican sys- 
tems, well secured, and to guaranty them to it: if 
I shall be able to do this, of course the attempt 
must fail, and the amendment be rejected. 

The supporters of the amendment contend that 
Congress have the right to insist on the prevention 
of involuntary servitude in Missouri; and found 


the right on the ninth section of the first article, 
which says, “ the migration or importation of such 
‘ persons as: the States now existing may think 
‘ proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the 
‘ Congress prior to the year 1808, but a tax or duty, 
‘may be imposed on such importation not exceed- 
‘ing ten dollars.” ; 

In considering this article, I will detail, as far 
as at this distant period is possible, what was the 
intention of the Convention that formed the Con- 
stitution in this article. The intention was, to give 
Congress a power, after the year 1808,-to prevent 
the importation of slaves either by land or water 
from other countries. The word import, includes 
both, and applies wholly to slaves. Without this 
limitation, Congress might have stopped it sooner 
under their general power to regulate commerce ; 
and it was an agreed point, a solemnly understood 
compact, that, on the Southern States consenting to 
shut their ports against the importation of Africans, 
no power was to be delegated to Congress, nor 
were. they ever to be authorized to touch the ques- 
tion of slavery; that the property of the Southern 
States in slaves was to be as sacredly preserved, 
and protected to them, as that of land, or any 
other kind of property in the Eastern States were 
to be to their citizens. 

The term, or word, migration, applies wholly to 
free whites; in its Constitutional sense, as in- 
tended by the Convention, it means “voluntary 
change of servitude,” from one country to another. 
The reasons of its being adopted and used in the 
Constitution, as far as I can recollect, were these; 
that the Constitution being a frame of govern- 
ment, consisting wholly of delegated powers, all 
power, not expressly delegated, being reserved to 
the people or the States, it was supposed, that, 
without some express grant to them of power on 
the subject, Congress would not be authorized ever. 
to touch thequestion of migration hither, or emigra- 
tion to this country, however pressing ,or urgent 
the necessity for such a measure might be; that 
they could derive no such power from the usages 
of nations, or even the laws of war; that the latter .. 
would only enable them to make prisoners of alien 
enemies, which would not be sufficient, as spies 
or other dangerous emigrants, who were not alien 
enemies, might enter the country-for treasonable. 
purposes, and do great injury; that, as all govern- 
ments possessed this power, it was necessary to 
give it to our own, which could alone exercise it, 
and where, on other and much greater points, we 
had placed unlimited confidence; it was, therefore, 
agreed that, in the same article, the word migra- 
tion should be placed; and that, from the year 
1808, Congress should possess the complete power 
to stop either or both, as they might suppose the 
public interest required; the article, therefore, is 
a negative pregnant, restraining for twenty years, 
and giving the power after. 

The reasons for restraining the power to prevent 
migration hither for twenty years, were, to the 
best of my recollection, these: That, as at this 
time, we had immense and almost immeasurable 
territory, peopled by not more than two millions 
and a halt of inhabitants, it was of very great 
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consequence to encourage the emigation of able, 
skilful, and industrious Europeans. The wise con- 
duet of William Penn, and the unexampled growth 
of Pennsylvania, were cited. It was said, that the 


ports, or giving preference to the ports of one State 
over another, or obliging vessels bound from one 
State to clear, enter, or pay duties in another; 
which restrictions, more clearly than any thing 


isting on earth should be thrown open to all man- | among the several States means. 

kind ; thatall foreigners of industrious habits should | The gentlemen, being driven from these grounds, 
be welcome, and none more so than men of science, | come then to what they call their great and im- 
and such as may bring to us arts we are unac- | pregnable right—that, under the 3d section of the 
quainted with, or the means of perfecting those in | 4th article, it is declared, new States may be ad- 
which we are not yet sufficiently skilled—capi- | mitted into this Union by the Congress ; and that, 


portals of the only temple of true freedom now ex- | else, prove what the power to regulate commerce 


talists whose wealth may add to our commerce or 
domestic improvements; let the door be ever and 
most affectionately open to illustrious exiles and 
sufferers in the cause of liberty; in short, open it 
liberally to science, to merit, and talents, wherever 
found, and receive and make them your own. 
That the safest mode would be to pursue the course 
for twenty years, and not, before that period, put 
it at all into the power of Congress to shut it; 
that, by that time, the Union would be so settled, 
and our population would be so much increased, 
we could proceed on our own stock, without the 
farther accession of foreigners; that, as Congress 
were to be prohibited from stopping the importa- 
tion of slaves to settle the Southern States, as no 
obstacle was to be thrown in the way of their in- 
crease and settlement for that period, let it beso 


with the Northern and Eastern, to which, partic- | 
ularly New York and Philadelphia, it was ex- | 


peeted most of the emigrants would go from Eu- 
rope: and it so happened, for, previous to the year 
1808, more than double as many Europeans em- 
igrated to these States, as of Africans were im- 
ported into the Southern States. 

I have, sir, smiled at the idea of some gentle- 
men in supposing that Congress possessed thépow- 


| by the-latter clause of the same section, the Con- 
gress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
i tory or other property belonging to the United 
| States. E 
By the first clause they contend, that Congress 
has an ample and unlimited command over the 
whole subject ; that they can reject the admission 
of a State altogether, or can admit one, and impose 
such conditions, or’make such compacts with a 
State as they may please; and that, unless a State 
| accepts the offers they may make, they may refuse 
her admission. Let us first inquire what the laws 
of nations call a State. Vattel says, “ Nations or 
‘States are bodies politic: societies of men united 
‘together to procure their mutual safety and ad- 
‘ vantage by means of their union. Such a society 
‘has its affairs and interests; it deliberates and 
‘resolves in common, and thus becomes a moral 
| “person, having an understanding and a will pe- 
| € culiar to itself, and is susceptible of obligations 
‘Cand laws.” This is what he calls a State. What 
‘do we callone? A territory inhabited by a peo- 
i ple living under a government formed by them- 
i selves, which government possesses, in a repub- 
i lican form, all the legislative, executive, and ju- 


cr to insert this amendment, from that which is | diciary powers necessary to the protection of the 
given in the Constitution to regulate commerce ! lives, liberties, characters and properties of their 
between the several States; and some have as- | citizens, or which they can exercise for their ben- 


serted, that under it, they not only have the pow- 
er to inhibit slavery in Missouri, but even to pre- 
vent the migration of slaves from one State to ano- 


' efit, and have not delegated to the General Gov- 
ernment, for the common defence and general wel- 
| fare of an union, composed of a number of States, 


ther—from Maryland to Virginia. The true and | whose rights and political powers are all perfectly 
peculiarly ludicrous manner in which a gentleman ! equal; that, among these, one of the most import- 
from that State lately treated this part of the sub- | ant is, that of deciding for themselyes what kind 
ject, will, no doubt, induce an abandonment of j of persons shall inhabit their country, no others 
this ‘pretended right; nor shall I stop to answer | being either so capable or fit to judge on this very 
it until gentlemen can convince me that migration | important point as respects their private happiness 
does not mean change of residence from one! as themselves, as they alone are either to suffer or 
country or climate to another, and that the United | benefit from the injudicious or wise choice they 
States are not one country, one nation, or one peo- may make}; that as the other States possess com- 
ple. If the word does mean as I contend, and | pletely this power, Missouri has the same right; 
we are one people, I will then ask, how it is pos- | that, if she was inclined, she could not give to 
sible to migrate from one part of a country to | Congress the right to decide for her, nor could the 
another part of the same country? Surely, sir, | latter accept it; thatall the inhabitants of Missouri 
when such straws as these are caught at to sup- | being against the prohibition, to insist on it, Is to 
port a right, the hopes of doing so must be slender | entirely put it out of her power to enter the Union, 
indeed. I will only mention here, as it is perfectly | and to keep her in a state of colonial tyranny ; 
within my recollection, that the power was given | that, if you can exercise this right, where will you 
to Congress to regulate the commerce by water , stop? May you not dictate to her the nature of the 
between the States, and it being feared, by the | government she shall have? may you not give her 
Southern, that the Eastern would, whenever they | a plural executive, a legislature for six and judges 
could, do so to the disadvantage of the Southern | for one year? If you say there shall be no slavery, 
States, you will find, in the 6th section of the 1st | may you not say there shall be no marriage ? may 
article, Congress are prevented from taxing ex- | you not insist on her being different in every respect 
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from theothers? Sir,if you are determined to break 
the Constitution in this important point, you may 
even proceed to do so in the essences of the very 
form you are bound to guaranty to them. Instead 
of endeavoring to lessen or injure the force and 
spirit of the State governments, every true friend 
of his country. ought to endeavor, as far as he can, 
to strengthen them ; for, be assured, it will be to the 
strength and increase of our State governments, 
more than any other, that the American Republic 
wilk owe its firmness and duration. E 
The people of Europe, from their total. ignor- 
ance of our country and Government, have always 
augured that its- great extent, when it came to be 
thickly peopled, would occasion its separation ; 
this is still the opinion of all, and the hope of many 
there; whereas, nothing can be more true in our 
politics than that, in proportion to the increase of 
the State governments, the strength and solidity 
of the Federal Government are augmented ; so 
that, with twenty or twenty-two governments, we 
shall be much more secure from disunion than 
with. twelve, and ten times more so than if we 
were a single or consolidated one. By the indi- 
vidual States exercising, as they do, all the powers 
AAA for municipal or individual purposes— 
trying all questions of property, and punishing all 
crimes not belonging, in either case, to the federal 
courts, and leaving the General Government at 
leisure and in a situation solely to devote itself to 
the exercise of the great powers of war and peace, 
commerce and our connexions with foreigners, 
and all the natural authorities delegated by the 
Constitution, it eases them of a vast quantity of 
business that would very much disturb the exer- 
cise of their gencral powers. Nor is it clear that 
any single goyerument, in a country so extensive, 
could transmit the full influence of the laws neces- 
sary to local purposes through all its parts; where- 
as, the State governments, having all a conve- 
nient surrounding territory, exercise these powers 
with case, and are always at hand to give aid to the 
federal tribunals and officers placed among them 
to execute their laws, should assistance be neces- 
sary. Another great advantage is, the almost 
utter impossibility of crecting among them the 
standard of faction, toany alarming degree, against 
the Union, so as to threaten its dissolution, or pro- 
duce changes in any but a Constitutional way. It 
is well known that faction is always much more 
ay and dangerous in small than large countries ; 
and when we consider that, to the security afforded 
by the extent of our territory are to be added, the 
uards of the State Legislatures, which being se- 
ected as they are, and always the most proper or- 
gans of their citizens’ opinions as to the measures 
of the General Government, stand as alert and 
faithful sentinels to disprove, as they did in the 
times that are past, such acts as appear impolitie 
Or unconstitutional, or to approve and support, as 
they have frequently done since, such as were pat- 
otic or praiseworthy. With such guards it is 
impossible for any serious opposition to be made 
to the Federal Government on slight or trivial 
grounds; nor, through such an extent of territory 
or number of States, would any but the most ty- 


| 


rannical or-corrupt acts claim serious attention; 
and, whenever they occur, we can always safely 
trust to a sufficient number of the States arraying 
themselves in a manner to produce by their influ- 
ence the necessary reforms, in a peaceable. and. 
legal mode. With twenty-four or more States it 
will be impossible, sir, for four or five States, or 
any comparatively small number, ever to threaten. 
the existence of.the Union. They will be easily 
seen through by the other eighteen or twenty, and 
frowned into insignificance and submission to. the 
general will, in all cases where the proceedings. of 
the Federal Government are approved by them, 
And, even in cascs where doubts may arise as to 
the wisdom or policy of their measures, all factious 
measures will be made to wait Constitutional re- 
dress, in the peaceable manner prescribed by the. 
Constitution. 

Without the instrumentality of the States.in a 
country so large and free, and with. their Govern- 
ment at a great distance from its extremities, there, 
would be considerable danger of faction ; but at 
present there is very litlle, and, as the States. in- 
crease, the danger will lessen ; and it is this admi- 
rable expanding principle or system, if I may use 
the term, which, while it carries new States and 
governments into our forests and increases the pop- 
ulation and resources of the Union, must unques- 
tionably, at the same time, add to its means to 
resist and repress with ease all attacks of foreign 
hostility or domestic faction. It is this system, 
which is not at all understood in Europe and too 
little among ourselves, that will long keep us a 
strong and united people; nor do I see any ques- 
tion, but the one which respects slavery, that can 
ever divide us. 

Th@ question being the admission of a new State, 
I hope these remarks will be considered as in point, 
as they go to show the importance of the State 
governments, and how really and indeed indispen- 
sably they are the pillars of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and how anxious we should be to strengthen 
and not to impair them, to make them all tha strong 
and equal supporters of the federal system. 

Withrespect to Louisiana, Congress have already 
by their acts solemnly ratified the treaty which ex- 
tends to all the States, created out of that purchase, 
the benefits of an admission into the Union on 
equal terms with the old States; they gave to. 
Louisiana first, and afterwards. to Missouri and 
Arkansas, Territorial governments, in all of which 
they agreed tothe admission of slaves. Louisiana 
was incorporated into the Union, allowing their 
admission; Missouri was advanced to the second 
grade of Territorial government, without the pro- 
hibition of slavery: thus, for more than sixteen. 
years, Missouri considered hersclf precisely in the 
situation of her sister Louisiana, and many thou- 
sands of slaves have been carried by settlers there. 
To deny it, then, now, will operate as a snare, 
unworthy the faith of this Government. Whatis 
to be done? Are the slaves now there to be man- 
umitted, or their masters obliged to carry them 
away, break up all their settlements, and, in this-un- 
Just and unexpected manner, to be hurled into ruin? 


! If we are to pay no respect to the Constitution, or 
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to treaties, are we to pay no respect to our own 
laws, by which the faith of the nation has, for 
sixteen years, been solemnly pledged, that no pro- 
hibition would take place, âs to slavery, in those 
Statés? I have said so much, to show how im- 
portant it is to the firmness and duration of the 
American Union, to preserve the States and their 
government in the full possession of all the rights 
secured by the Constitution. ; 

I have hitherto said nothing of the treaty, as I 
consider the rights of Missouri to rest on the Con- 
stitution so strongly, as not require the aid of the 
treaty. But, I rll at the same time say, that, if 
there was no right under the Constitution, the 
treaty, of itself, is sufficient, and fully so, to give 
it to her. Let us, however, shortly examine the 
‘treaty. The words are these: “The inhabitants 
‘of the ceded territory shall be incorporated in 
‘the Union of the United States, and admitted, 
“as soon as possible, according to the principles 
‘of the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment 
‘ of all the rights, advantages, and immunities, of 
‘the citizens of the United States.” Of these it 
is particularly observable, that, to leave no doubt 
on the mind of either of the Governments which 
formed it, or of any impartial man, so much pains 
are taken to secure to Louisiana all the rights of the 
States of the American Union, a singular and un- 


“common surplussage is introduced into the article. 
‘Hither of the words, immunities, rights, or advantages, , even unsuspecte Government, and honorably and 
would have been, of itself, fully sufficient. Immunity ally carry the treaty into execution.” 


means privilege, exemption, freedom—right means 
justice, just claim, privilege—advantage means 
convenience, gain, benefit, favorable to_circum- 
stances. If either word, therefore, is sufficient to 
give her a right to be placed on an equal footing 
with the other States, who shall doubt of her right, 
when you-now find that your Government has 
solemnly pledged itself to bestow on, and guaranty 
to, Louisiana all the privileges, exemptions, and 
freedom, rights, immunities, and advantages, jus- 
tice, ‘just claims, conveniences, gains, benefits, 
and favorable circumstances, enjoyed by the other 


-States ? 


In speaking of treatiés, Vattel states as follows: 
“The implicit submission to their authority which 
‘jis exhibited everywhere, proves the strength, 
“indeed, unanswerable strength, in which it is 
‘ founded.” 

These writers say, that every thing which the 
public safety renders inviolable is sacred in so- 
ciety. Who, then, can doubt that treaties are in 
the number of those things that are held most 
sacred by nations? They determine the most im- 
portant affairs, give rules to their pretensions, and 
secure their most precious interests. But treaties 
are only vain words, if they are not considered as in- 
violable rules to sovereigns, and as sacred through- 
out the whole world. Treaties are, then, most 
holy and sacred among nations; and, if people 
are not wanting to themselves, infamy must ever 
be the share of him who violates his faith ; for, 
in doing so, he violates the law of nations; he de- 
spises that faith which they declare sacred ; he is 
doubly guilty—he does an injury to all nations, 
and wounds the whole human race. 


If this is the reasoning of the’best writers on the 
laws of nations, are we now disposed, for the first 


‘time, to be the instruments of rendering this nation 


Snr 


infamous in the eyes of the whole world, and 
wound the human race? Are we, who haveso 
frequently charged the English and Spaniards 
with breach of’ treaties and of faith, now to ‘be- 
come breakers of treaties ourselves—exhibit our 
hitherto honorable, and even uncharged, Republic 
as an evil example to other Governments?’ Are 
we, who have always kept our treaties with seru- 
pulous faith with our Indian neighbors, and con- 
sidered their weakness as an additional call on our 
honor, to do so—are we now, for the first time, to 
turn back on all our former courses, and make our 
feeble brethren of Missouri the first victims of our 
breach of national faith? Even if the treaty was 
ambiguous, if it was doubtful, do not the laws of 
nations expressly declare “that, in doubtful cases, 
treaties shall be construed in. favor of those for 
whose benefit they were made? And was it not 
for the express benefit of Louisiana (all Louisiana, 
to the utmost limits) that this treaty was made, 
giving to the whole Territory, and all that may 
inhabit it as citizens of this Union, equal rights, 
immunities, and advantages, with the citizens of 
all the other States in it? Unquestionably it was; 
and it is our duty to prevent, in the words of Vat- 
tei, “the infamy of our hitherto untainted and 


‘Having thus, I trust, proved clearly ‘that you 
have no right to adopt ‘this inhibition of slavery, 
but are forbid to do so by the Constitution, as well 
as by the treaty, I ought perhaps to stop here; but 
there are some other ‘points which I ought not to 
pass unnoticed. One of these is the ordinance of 
July, 1787, passed by the Old Congress, at the 
period of the sitting of the Convention in Phila- 
delphia, for forming the Constitution, by ‘which 
that body (the Old Congtess) undertook to form a 
code for the future settlement, government, and 
admission into the Union, of all the Territory 
Northwest of the river Ohio, ceded by Virginia to 
the United States in 1785; which cession has so 
often been read to the House in this discussion. 
On this subject, I beg leave to remark that, by the 
Confederation of the United States, the old Con- 
gress had no power whatever but that of admitting 
new States, provided nine States assented. By 
this, it is most unquestionable, that no number of 
States under nine had any right to admit new 
States. Of course, it was the intention of the 
Confederation that, on so important a measure as 
the establishment of governments for, and the 
admission of, new States, Congress should never 
possess the power to act, unless nine States were 
represented in that body at the time of their doing 
so. This ordinance, therefore, in prescribing the 
forms of government, as they respected legislative, 
executive, and judiciary powers, in establishing 
bills of rights, and the times and terms of their ad- 
mission into the Union, and inhibiting servitude 
therein, is chargeable with ingratitude and usur- 
pation. It is chargeable with ingratitude, when 
we reflect that the cession of the great tract of 
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country—this rising empire of freemen—was gra- 
tuitously, and with noble disinterestedness and 
patriotism, made b Virginia, that the passing of 
an ordinance which contained a provision which 
could not but go to prevent the admission of Vir- 
ginians there, as they- could not move there with 
their slaves, was a most ungracious and ungrate- 
ful return to that State for her liberality, and could 
not but meet with the disapprobation of this 
nation. 

I have already mentioned the reasons to show, 
‘that unless they had nine States present, the Old 
“Congress had no power to admit new States, and 

of course no power to prescribe the forms of gov- 
ernment, bills of rights, or terms or times of admis- 
sions, benefits, or exclusions, with a less number 
than nine. 

If there were not other strong reasons attending 
the passing this ordinance, those alread mentioned 
are sufficient to show that it is a nullity; that it 
never had or could have had a binding force; that 
the present Congress had nor has any Constitu- 
tional right to confirm that part of it which respects 
the exclusion of involuntary servitude from that 
Territory ; and that the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, having by their constitutions volun- 
tarily excluded it, possess the power whenever they 
please to alter their constitutions, and admit servi- 
tude in any way they think proper. 

“Let us, sir, recollect the circumstances the Old 
Congress were in at the time they passed this ordi- 
nance: they had dwindled almost to nothing; the 
Convention had been then three months in ses- 
sion; itwas universally known a Constitution was 
in its essentials agreed to; and the public were 
daily expecting (what soon happened) the promul- 
gation of a new form of Government for the Union. 
I ask, sir was it under these circumstances proper 
for a feeble, dwindled body, that had wholly lost 
the confidence of the nation, and which was then 
waiting its supercession by the pcople—a feeble, 
inefficient body, in which only seven or cight 
States were represented, the whole of which con- 
sisted of but seventeen or eighteen men—a num- 
ber smaller than your large committees; a body 
literally in the very agonies of political death ;— 

“was it, sir, even decent in them (not tu say lawful 

or Constitutional) to have passed an ordinance of 
such importance? I do not know or recollect the 
names of the members who voted for it, but it is 
to be fairly presumed they could not have been 
among the men who possessed the greatest confi- 
dence of the Union, or at that very time they would 
have been members of the Convention sitting at 
Philadelphia: But Jam perhaps taking up your 
time unnecessarily on this subject, and I shall pro- 
ceed to others. 

A great deal has been said on the subject of 
slavery—that it is an infamous stain and blot on 
the States that hold them; not only degrading the 
slave, but the master, and making him unfit for 
republican government ; that it is contrary to reli- 
gion and the law of God; and that Congress ought 
to do every thing in their power to prevent its 
extension among the new States. 

Now, sir, I should be glad to know how any 


man is acquainted with what is the will or the 
law of God on this subject. Has it ever been im- 
parted either to the old or new world? - Is there’a 
single line in the Old or New Testament, either 
eensuring or forbidding it?. I answer without 
hesitation, no. But there are hundreds speaking 
of and recognising it. Hagar, from whom mil- 
lions sprang, was an African slave, bought out of 
Egypt by Abraham, the father of the faithful and 
the beloved servant of the Most High; and’ he 


had, besides, three hundred and eighteen male — 


slaves. The Jews, in the time of the theocracy, 
and the Greeks and Romans, had all slaves; at 
that time there was no nation without them. _If 
we are to believe that this world was formed by a 
great and omnipotent Being; that nothing is per- 
mitted to exist here but by his will, and then throw 


our eyes throughout the whole.of it, we should , 


form an opinion very different indeed from that 
asserted, that slavery was against the law of God. 
Let those acquainted with the situation of the 


people of Asia and Africa, where not one mañ in — 


ten can be called a freeman, or whose situation 
can be compared with the comforts of. our slaves, 
throw their eyes over them, and carry them to 
Russia, and from the North to the South of Hu- 
rope, where, except Great’ Britain, nothing like 
liberty exists. Let them view the lower classes of 
their inhabitants, by far the most numerous of the 
whole; the thousands of beggars that infest their 
streets, more than half starved, half naked, and in 
the most wretched state of human degradation. 
Let him then go to England; the comforts, if they 


-have any, of the lower classes of whose inhabit- 


ants are far inferior to those of our slaves. . Let 
him, when there, ask of their economists, what are 
the numbers of millions daily fed by the hand of 
charity; and, when satisfied there, then let him 
come nearer home, and examine into the situation 
of the free negroes now resident in New York and 
Philadelphia, and compare them with the situa- 
tion of our slaves, and he will tell you that, per- 
haps, the most miserable and degraded state of 
human nature is to be found among the free ne- 
groes of New York and Philadelphia, most of 
whom are fugitives from the Southern States, re- 
ceived and sheltered in those States. I did not go 
to New York, but I did to Philadelphia, and par- 
ticularly examined this subject while there. I 
saw their streets crowded with idle, drunken ne- 
groes, at every corner ; and, on visiting their. peni- 
tentiary, found, to my astonishment, that, out-of 
five hundred convicts there confined, more than 
one-half were blacks; and, as all the convicts 
throughout that State are sent ‘to that peniten- 
tiary, and, if Pennsylvania contains eight hun- 
dred thousand white inhabitants, and only twenty- 
six thousand blacks, of course the crimes and vices 
of the blacks in those States are, comparatively, 
twenty times greater than those of the whites in the 
same States, and clearly proves that a state of 
freedom is one of the greatest curses you can in- 
flict on them. . 
From the opinions expressed respecting the 
Southern States and the slaves there, 1t appears to 
me most clear, that the members on the opposite 
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side know nothing of the Southern States, their 
lands, products, or slaves. Those who visit us, or 
go to the southward, find so great a difference that 
many of them remain and settle there. I per- 
fectly recollect that when, in 1791, General Wash- 
ington visited South Carolina, he was so surprised 
at the richness, order, and soil of our country, that 
he expressed his great. astonishment at the state 
of agricultural improvement and excellence our 
tide-lands exhibited. He said, he had no idea the 
United States possessed it. Had I then seen as 
much of Burope as I have since, I would have re- 
plied to him, that he would not see its equal in 
Europe. Sir, when we recollect that our former 
parent State was the original cause of introducing 
slavery into America, and that neither ourselves 
or ancestors are chargeable with it; that it cannot 
be got rid of without ruining the country, cer- 
tainly the present mild treatment of our slaves is 
most honorable to that part of the country where 
slavery exists. Every slave has a comfortable 
house, is well fed, clothed, and. taken care of; he 
has his family about him, and in sickness has the 
same medical aid as his master, and has a sure and 
comfortable retreat in old age, to protect him 
against its infirmities and weakness. During the 
whole of his life he is free from care, that canker 
of the human heart, which destroys at least one- 
half of the thinking part of mankind, and from 
whith a favored few, very few, if indeed any, can 
be said to be free. ` Being without education, and 
born to obey, to persons of that description mod- 
erate labor and discipline are essential. The dis- 
cipline ought to be mild, but still, while slavery is 
to exist, there must be discipline. In this state 
they are happier than they can possibly be if free. 
A free black can only be happy where he has 
some share of education, and has been bred to. a 
trade, or some kind of business. The great body 


_of slaves are happier in their present situation than 


they could be in any other, and the man or men 
who would attempt to give them freedom, would 
be their greatest enemies. 

All the writers who contend that the slaves in- 
crease faster than the ‘free blacks, if they assert 


‘what is true, prove that the black, when in the 


condition of a slave, is happier than when free, as, 
in proportion to the comfort and happiness of any 
kind of people, such will be the increase; and the 
next census will show what has been the increase 
of both descriptions, free and slave, and will, I 
think, prove the truth of these opinions. 

In this discussion the question as to the purchase 
of Louisiana has been introduced, and gives me an 
opportunity to state my opinion on the subject. 
So. far as my knowledge of the facts, preceding 
that purchase, enable me to form an opinion, I 
pronounce that Mr. Jefferson, in planning the pur- 
chase, and the gentlemen who were employed in 
negotiating it, covered themselves with glory. The 
facts that preceded that purchase were these: In 
the year 1786, Spain despatched a Minister, named 
Gardoqui, to this country, instructed to offer to form 
with us a treaty of commerce, which she said was 
an advantageous one, if we would, in the same 
treaty, consent to give up the navigation of that 


part of the river Mississippi which ran through the 
Spanish dominions. This, sir, I asserted on this 
floor some days ago, and now repeat, that, on this 
treaty being, according to the then routine of bu- 
siness, referred to Mr. Jay, then Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, he did, to the best of my recollection, 
report that it would, in his opinion, be expedient to 
adopt it; that seven, all of the Eastern and North- 
ern States, did vote for it, but that, owing to the 
Confederation requiring that nine States should be 
necessary to form atreaty, it was at length defeated. 
If any part of the public business in this country, 
in which I have been engaged, ever gave me more 
pleasure than others, it was the agency I had in 
association with an honorable gentleman, now 
high in office, and in Washington, in preventing 
it. I believe I may venture to say, that it was 
owing to us the whole of the Western country now 
belongs to us, and that the Mississippi now flows 
through American lands, and, that the American 
flag now waves alone on her waters. I, therefore, 
have always felt more than a fraternal—l have 
felt, sir, a paternal love for this country. Nor, sir, 
is this the only important agency I have had in 
the affairs of this very valuable part of our Union. 
It will be remembered that, in the year 1802, the 
Intendant of New Orleans issued a proclamation, 
shutting that port to the further reception and 
deposite of American produce, under the treaty of 
1795, and that, onhis doing so, a ferment was 
excited throughout the Union, of the most alarming 
nature; that war was called for, both in the Senate 
and out of doors, which it was difficult for all the 
prudence and’ love of peace of the President to re- 
press. Being, at that time, the Minister of the 
United States in Spain, Ireceived instructions from 
our Government to use every exertion in my power, 
consistent with its dignity, to get the deposite re- 
stored, which I fortunately did, and this affair led 
to the acquisition of both the river and whole 
country in the manner you know. At the time I 
went to Europe, I was alone commissioned and 
authorized to treat for, and purchase, all the part 
of Louisiana, including New Orleans, to the east 
of the Mississippi and the Floridas; but, onarriving 
in Europe, I found Louisiana had been previously 
secretly sold to Bonaparte, of which I informed 
Mr. Jefferson, and he took the measures which ac- 
complished the purchase. 

In pursuing the arguments of some gentlemen, 
on this subject, I have omitted to notice one of 
their arguments, springing from that part of the 
third section of the fourth article, which says, “the 
Congress shall have the power to make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory, or 
other property, belonging to the United States,” 
because this article certainly refers only to the 
territorial state, to which I havealready referred, and 
in which, I do not hesitate to aver, that, in mak- 
ing such regulations for the government of the ter- 
ritory, they areno more authorized to inhibit slavery 
in the territory, than they are in the State—for, if 
they should have the power, it would indirectly 
effect the same thing ; it not being difficult to see, 
that, when a territory has been, like Missouri, for 
sixteen years in a strict state of territorial discip- 
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‘Hine, prohibiting slavery, when the period arrives |.slaveholding States, but by the-whole Union ;. for, 
for ier adminen as Sue she will be- peopled | to whom, at present, do the Eastern States; most 
entirely by inhabitants not having slaves, and who | particularly, and the Eastern- and ‘Northern, gen- 
will, of course, insert. the prohibition in their con- | erally, look for the employment of :their shippmig, 
stitution, í in.transporting our bulky and valuable ‘products, 
It ought to be‘remembered, Mr. Chairman, that į and bringing us the: manufactures. and ‘merehan- 
the greatest part:of ‘the debt due for Louisiana is | dises of Europe? . Another thing, in case of these 
still unpaid, and ‘that, if the mode I have asserted, | losses being brought on us, and our being forced 
by which your Treasury is now furnished, and must |.into a division of the Union, what becomes ‘of 
-be in future, is true, then’ the slaveholding States | your public debt? -Who-are to pay this, and-how 
will have more than half of the purchase to pay ; | will it be paid? :In a péeuniary view of this sub- 
but, suppose we have only one-half of it to -pay, is'| ject, therefore, it must ever be the ‘policy ofthe 
it not fair, is it not just, that the use of this pur- | Eastern and Northern States to continue eon- 
chase should be as open to the inhabitants of the | nected with us. But, sir, there is.an infinitely 
slaveholding, as to the inhabitants of the non- |. greater call upon them, and:this is the call of just- 
slaveholding States ? And how can this happen, if ; ice, of affection, and humanity.: :Reposing. ata 
you say to the inhabitants of the Northern States, | great.distance, in safety, inthe full.enjoyment of 
you may go there with your families, and all your ; all their Federal and State rights, unattacked ‘in 
roperties; but, if you, from the Southern or slave- } either, or in their.mdividual rights, can they,-with 
Eonliag States. choose to go there, it must be with- indifference, or ought-they-to risk, in the rémotest 
out your slaves, these shall not go? thus denying | degree, the consequences which this measure may 
to these the instruments of their agriculture, and | produce. These may be the division of this Union 
the means of their comfort, and completely pre- | anda civil-war. Knowing that whatever is saii 
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-venting the possibility of their removing. From 
this, sir, will arise another evil, that of the fall of 
the value of all the lands the United States ma 
have to sell in the Territories or States from whic 
‘slavery is excluded, at least one-half, which, if the 
‘computations of the number of acres come any 
thing near the mark, must amount to at least six 
‘hundreds of millions of dollars lost to the common 
Treasury. 

I have not condescended to notice the remark, 
“that one of the evils of slavery is, the lessening and 
depreciating the character of the whites in: the 
sslaveholding States, and rendering it less manly 
and republican, and less worthy, than in the non- 
slaveholding States, because it is-not less decorous 
than true; itis refuted in a moment by a review 
‘of the Revolutionary, and particularly the last war. 
Look into your histories, compare the conduct of 
the heroes and statesmen of the North and South, 
in both those wars, in the field, and in the Senate; 
‘see the monuments of valor, of wisdom, and pa- 
‘triotism, they have left behind them, and then ask 
an impartial world, on which side the Delaware 
lies the preponderance: they will answer ina mo- 
ment, to the South. 

It will not be a matter of surprise to any one, 
that so much anxiety should be shown by the slave- 
holding States, when it is known that the alarm, 
given by this attempt to legislate on slavery, has 
led to the opinion, that the very foundations of 
that kind of property are shaken; that the estab- 
lishment of the precedent is a measure of the most 
alarming nature; for,should succeeding Congresses 
continue to push it, there is no knowing to what 
length it may be carried. 

‘Have the Northern States any idea of the value 
of our slaves? At least, sir, six hundred millions 
of dollars. If we lose them, the value of the 
lands they cultivate will be diminished in all cases 
one half, and, in many, they will become wholly 
useless, and an annual income of at least forty 
millions of dollars will be lost to your citizens; 
the loss of which will not alone be felt by the non- 


here, must-get into the public prints, Iam unwil- 


ling, for obvious reasons,:to go. into-the description . 


of the ‘horrors which such a war must: produce, 
and ardently pray that none of us may ever live'to 
witness such an event. - 


If you refuse to admit Missouri without ‘this. 


‘prohibition, and she refuses it, and .proceeds to 
‘orm a constitution for herself, and -then applies 
to you for admission, what will you do?> ‘Will 
you compel :them by force? Byw 
what force can this-be effected? Will the:States 
in her neighborhood join in this crusade? ‘Will 
they, who, to a man, think Missouri is right,and 
you are wrong, arm in such a cause?‘ :Can :you 
send a force from the eastward of the Delaware? 
The very distance forbids it; and distance ista 
powerful ‘auxiliary to a country attacked: If, in 
the days of James II., English soldiers, under mili- 
tary discipline, when ordered to :maréh.. against 
their countrymen, contending in the cause. of :lb- 
erty, disobeyed the order, aiid laid down theiriarms, 
do you think our free brethren on ‘the -Mississippi 
will not do the same? ‘Yes, sir, they will: refuse, 
and you will at last :be obliged to retreat from 
this measure, and in-a manner ‘that will not:ad 
much to the dignity of your Government. ate 
- I cannot, on any.ground, think of agrecing?to 2 
compromise on this subject. - However ave all 
may wish to see Missouri admitted, as she ought, 


on equal terms with the other States, thiss a very, 


unimportant object to her, compared with keeping 
the Constitution inviolate—with keéping the hands 
of:Congress from touching the question of slavery. 
‘On the subject of the Constitution, no-compromise 
ought ever to be made. Neither can any:be made 
on the national faith, so:seriously involved in:the 
treaty which gives to all Louisiana, to every part 
of it, a right to be incorporated into the Unionon 
equal terms with the-other States. f 
Surely, sir, when we. consider the public dis- 


‘tress of this country, and the necessity of union 


and good humor to repair our finances, and place 
our commerce in that improved situation which 


` 


hom, or by . 


“with the least probability of success, no 
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will give us some ‘hope of the rise of our products, 
such as may have a tendency to relieve our public 
and private embarrassments, if we had no other 
motives for it, certainly this should be sufficient. 
But, sir, there is one of infinitely higher moment. 
Do we recollect, that we are the only free Repub- 
lic now in existence, and that, probably, such ex- 
istence can only depend upon our distance from 
Europe, and our union with our present numbers ? 
It may safely be calculated we have two millions 
of men, the greatest part of whom are able to bear 
arms. 

In case of our continuing an united people, 
no attack from Europe, a distance of four thousand 
miles, could ever be made with the least hope of 
success. From the distance, all Europe could not 
furnish either the men or means sufficient to divide 
or destroy this Union. If we continue united, as 
we have been, in‘such an event, the States would 
so second the General Government, and so nerve 
its arm, as to put all attack at defiance. But, if 
on this, or any other occasion, this Union should 
unhappily divide, and from friends become bitter 
and implacable enemies to each other, who shall 
say what Europe may attempt? Mark what they 
have done among themselves, to subjugate France, 
and destroy, in that part of the world. every thing 
that has the semblance of republicanism. View 
the league they have formed, in which, for the first 
time, all Europe is seen united as a single Govern- 
ient, to maintain their monarchical forms. Such 
is no doubt, their detestation of every thing like 
republicanism, that, were the United States. in 


‘Europe, where they could be reached -by land, I 
chave not the smallest doubt, they would long since 


have ‘been attacked; and every attempt made to 
reduce them to a monarchy. We.are considered, 
sir,-as-an evil-example to the monarchical world. 
‘We are considered as ‘the only repository of those 
principles which have lately appeared and flour- 
ished for a time in Europe; and which it has 
cost them so much blood and treasure to suppress, 


and'should our divisions, from friends to enemies, 


ever afford them an opportunity of striking at us, 
doubt they 
will do so. 

iT will not trespass farther on your patience, but 
thank the Committee for the honor they have done 
me, by their attention. I hope the great import- 
ance of the subject will be. my excuse ;-and that, 
considering the relation in which I have stood to 
the Western country and the Mississippi, for the 
salvation of which, so far as means the keeping it 
annexed to this Union, as I have already said, Í 
think I may claim to a.gentleman, now high in 


office, and myself, as ‘much as any other two can 


claim, the happiness of being the instruments, and 
having thus, in the early part of my life, labored 
with success for the parent, I-cannot but think it 
a little extraordinary, that I should, at this distant 
period, ‘be called upon to defend the right of her 
children. My fervent wish is, that I may be able 
to do it with the same success. 

When Mr. Pincxney-concluded— 

The Committee rose, reported progress, and the 
House adjourned. 


Turspay, February: 15. 

‘Mr. NEWTON, from the Committee of Commerce, 
reported a bill to impose a new tonnage duty on 
French ships, or vessels; which was read twice, 
and committed to a Committee of the Whole on 
Monday next. l : 

Mr. Newron, from the same committee, also 
reported a bill concerning navigation, and to repeal 
the act entitled “ An act concerning navigation,” 
passed on the 18th of April, 1818; which was read 
twice, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
on Monday next. 

On motion of Mr. Pinpa.t, the letter from the 
Secretary of State of the 7th February, 1820, trans- 
mitting a list of the newspapers in which the laws 
of the United States are published, and an estimate 
of the expense of such publication, was referred to 
a select committee; and that the same committee 
inquire into the expediency of repealing or amend- 
ing the acts requiring the publication of the laws 
in the newspapers; and Mr. Pinpatt, Mr. Foor, 
and Mr. Mercer, were appointed the said com- 
mittee. 
| [This motion of Mr. P. was grounded on the be- 
lief that the expenses of promulgating the acts of 
Congress in newspapers had increased to an un- 
| reasonable and improper extent, and that the laws 
| on the subject required repeal or modification, so 
; as to reduce this expense.] . 
| On motion of Mr. Warxer, of North Carolina, 
| the Committee on the Public Lands were instructed 
í to inquire into the expediency of limiting the quan- 
i tity of public lands hereafter to be exposed to sale 
| at the several land offices of the United States. 
| Mr. Waker said he had heard great complaints 
‘against the present mode of exposing to sale the 
| public lands; that the present system opened a 
idoor for speculation, and that great speculations 
| had been actually made in the purchase of public 
| lands. He believed that the greatest defect in the 

system was, that there was too much land brought 

into market; which afforded an opportunity ‘to 

purchasers to make large speculations in the. pur- 

chase: the object of the resolution was to limit the 

quantity offered for sale, to prevent further abuses, 

and to prevent too great an extension to purchasers. 
| He was not friendly to an alteration of the price 
[et manner of sale of the present land law, but be- 
| 


ere 


lieved thata limitation of the quantity would answer 
every purpose which was contemplated by the de- 
sire to alter the present law. 

An engrossed bill entitled “ An act to continue 
in force for a further time, the act entitled “An 
act for establishing trading-houses with the Indian 
| tribes,” was read the third time and passed. 

The Speaker laid before the House a report 
| from the Commissioners of Navy Hospitals, ren- 
dered in obedience to the resolution of this House 
of the 31st ult., showing the receipt and expendi- 
ture of the moneys accruing to the Navy Hospital 
fund: which report was ordered to lie on the table. 

‘The Speaker also laid before the House a re- 
port from the Secretary of the Treasury, rendered 
| în obedience to the resolution of this House of the 

4th instant, requiring him “ to report such measures 
‘as, in his opinion, may be expedient to enforce the 
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more speedy payment of public moneys due from 
individuals and corporate bodies, to the United 
States ;” which was also ordered to lie on the 
table. 


WESTERN ROADS. 


Mr. Coox submitted the following resolution 
for consideration: . 

‘Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of repeal- 
ing so much of the first section of an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the support of Govern- 
ment for the year 1819,” approved March 3, 1819, as 
pledges the fund reserved for laying out and making 
roads to the States of Indiana and Illinois, for the re- 
payment of the moneys appropriated and advanced by 
the United States, for constructing the United States 
road from Cumberland to the Ohio river, and of ap- 
propriating the same to defray the expenses of laying 
out and making a road from the Ohio river opposite 
to Wheeling, by Columbus, in the State of Ohio, and 
by the permanent seat of government of Indiana, on 
the most eligible route, to Vandalia, in the State of 
Ilinois, 


In offering this resolution to the consideration 
of the House, Mr. Coox begged leave to ask its 
attention to the act there referred to. By that act 
the fund reserved for the improvement of roads 
leading to the States of Indiana and Ilinois, had 
. been pledged to the repayment of the money ap- 
propriated by Congress for the completion of the 
Cumberland road. This road was commenced, 
Mr. C. believed, ten or twelve years ago. By the 
acts of 1816 and 1818 authorizing the admission 
of Indiana and Ilinois, respectively, two per cent. 
on the net proceeds arising from the sale of the 
public lands in those States was reserved by Con- 
gress to the laying out and making of roads leading 
to those States, respectively ; and in consideration 
of this appropriation made by Congress, with 
others, which were understood on all hands to be 
for the benefit of those States, respectively, the 
States surrendered a part of their sovereignty : 
they agreed that the lands of the United States, 
then remaining to be sold, should be free from tax- 
ation for five years after the day of sale; and in 
Ilinois the bounty lands given to the soldiers of the 
late army, were also to be exempted from taxation 
for three years from the date of their patents. This 
surrender of the sovereign right of Illinois to tax 
the lands thus exempted, was, Mr. C. said, the 
consideration given for the road-fund now under 
consideration, as well as some other advantages 
which were granted to her, and for which she is 
grateful to the Government. This, with the other 
propositions made by Congress, were now matters 
of compact between Illinois and the United States; 
and to divert this fund from the channel in which 
Mr. C. could not but think it was intended to flow, 
Ulinois would consider a violation of that compact. 

To appropriate that fund to the making of a 
road terminating at Wheeling, a point several 
hundred miles from the border of the State, never 
could be an appropriation in unison with the in- 
tention either of Congress or of the State of Illi- 
nois. As well, Mr. C. said, might you appropriate 
it to the making of a road leading from Santa Fe 


to Missouri, uniting those two sovereignties, as to 
the object for which it stands pledged; for this 
would be a road leading towards Illinois. From 
an examination of the subject, Mr. C. said he found 
that the revenue which Illinois would derive from 
a tax on the lands which may be sold within the 
State, and on the bounty land, which she cannot 
now derive, in consequence of this compact, would, 
at a reasonable rate, amount to about two hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars, a large proportion of 
which would now be subject to be called into her 
coffers, and of which she really stood in great 
need. Could it be contended, Mr. C. asked, that 
this fund, which was reserved to Indiana and 
Illinois, respectively, to make roads leading to 
them, in the one case about ten and the other 
twelve years after the Cumberland road was com- 
menced, was at that time intended, or understood, 
either by those States or by the United States, to 
be subject to defray the expenses of that road? It 
could not be possible. It seemed, Mr. C. said, 
much more likely to have been reserved for the 
purposes contemplated by the resolution which he 
had offered, to extend that road to the borders of 
those States, respectively; and unless it was so 
appropriated, or at least in making roads leading 
to, and not towards them, he did not think they 
would have just cause of complaint against the 
Government. Since the admission of those States 
Mr. C. believed a fund of about $50,000 had al- 
ready accrued from the sale of lands, which should 
be now lying in the National Treasury. This sum, 
although it would not complete the road, would 
defray the expense of marking and laying it out, 
and go far towards opening it, so as to render it 
passable ; and as the fund continued to increase, 
it might be employed to complete it. Indeed, said 
Mr. Č., it seems to me to be so obvious that the 
intention of Congress was, that this money should 
be appropriated to the improvement of roads, to 
facilitate the entrance to those States, that reason- 
ing cannot make it plainer; and any diversion of 
it to any other object, therefore, is a violation of 
the compact between those States and the United 
States. He trusted that the resolution would be 
considered and adopted. 

The resolution was then 
ed, without a division. 

Mr. Coox offered also the following resolution 
for consideration : 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding by law for the payment of so much of the 
money arising from the sale of the public lands in the 
State of Illinois, since the first day of January, 1819, 
as has been reserved by law for the encouragement of 
learning, to said State. 

Mr. C. observed that the object of this resolution 
was, simply to enable the State of Illinois to ob- 
tain the three per cent. fund arising from the sale 
of public lands which had been reserved by Con- 
gress to be appropriated by the State to the en- 
couragement of learning. This course, he said, 
had been considered necessary, since the Secretary 
of the Treasury might not otherwise feel authori- 
zed to pay it over. This, Mr. C. said, was the 


considered and adopt- 
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course taken by Indiana to obtain her road fund, 
reserved in the same way. 


This resolution was also adopted without a | 


division. 


THE MISSOURI BILL. 


The House then again resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, on this bill. 

Mr. Ranxtn, of Mississippi, took the floor, and 
spoke more than an hour against the restriction. 

Mr. R., observed, that Creon, King of : Thebes, 
had been represented by Euripides, to have sent 
a herald to Athens, who inquired for the King 
of Athens, Theseus replied, “ You seek him in 
vain; this is a free city, and the sovereign power 
is in all the people.” In our Government, all ad- 
mit the sovereignty of the people; but, if the argu- 
ments of gentlemen who advocate this restriction 
be correct, Congress possesses absolute sovereignty, 
and the people are their servants. It is. urged that, 
although Congress has no express delegation of 
power in the Constitution, yet Congress may, by 
virtue of its sovereign power, impose any condi- 
tions on the admission of Missouri into the Union. 
There is no sovereignty in Congress, known to the 
Constitution, except such as is expressly delegated ; 
the limits of which are clearly marked and defined 
by that instrument. Even State governments, 
which derive their powers immediately from the 

eople, are but a portion of natural liberty or abso- 
ute sovereignty, delegated to rulers, to be exercised. 
for the common welfare. The Federal Govern- 
ment, emanating from the States, and wielding an 
authority regulating and protecting the commu- 
nity of States, is one degree farther removed from 
the source of power. In such a Government we 
are not required, as gentlemen have contended, to 
search the Constitution for prohibitions, but we 
search for what is deleguted. The silence of the 
Constitution is our law—a mandate as prohibitory 
to our exercise of legislation, as.the voice of the 
Almighty to the waves of ocean. Its language is, 
“Thus far shall you go, and no farther.” Depart 
‘from these principles, and you tread on dangerous 
grounds. imagine you possess an undefined, un- 
imited sovereignty, not delegated, but resting on 
your capricious will, superior to all constitution 
and laws, and you sap the foundation of your lib- 
erty ; sooner or later you are buried in the ruins of 
the superstructure. Despotism is equally danger- 
ous, odious, and oppressive, whether exercised by 
an individual or the National Legislature. Des- 
potism is but the arbitrary exercise of powers lim- 
ited, defined, and bounded by no law but the sov- 
ereign will of the despot. 

Without resorting to general principles and rea- 
soning, the language of the Constitution itself is 
stfficiently explicit as to what we may do consti- 
tutionally. The first article declares, that all pow- 
ets therein “ granted are vested in the Congress of 
the United States.” We have, then, to inquire, is 
the power to impose this restriction “granted” by 
the Constitution? If there be any doubt on that 
subject, prudence, at least, forbids us to proceed 
farther. The 9th and 10th articles of the amend- 
ments declare, “ that the enumeration in the Con- 


t stitution of certain rights shall not be construed 
‘to deny or disparage others retained by the peo- 
‘ple;” and “that the powers not delegated to the 
‘ United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 


j © by it to the States, are reserved to the States, re- 


t spectively, or to the people.” I have been par- 
ticular in making these preliminary remarks, be- 
cause gentlemen who have occupied a distinguish- 
ed ground in favor of the restriction appear to rely 
much on the sovereignty of Congress. It is neces- 
sary that a thing so powerful in its operations 
should be clearly understood. 

Regarding the. principles already laid down, let 
us proceed to examine the different clauses and 
sections of the Constitution which are supposed to 
enable us constitutionally to. impose this restriction 
on Missouri. In pursuing the course which I had 
originally designed for myself, (said Mr.-R.,) I 
must necessarily tread on some of the grounds oc- 
cupied by the gentlemen who have preceded me 
in the debate. This is a misfortune arising from 
the necessity which has compelled me to delay 
my argument until this period, but would not jus- 
tify presenting it to the Committee mutilated and 
imperfect. . 

By the 9th section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution it is declared, “the migration or importa- 
“tion of such persons as any of the States now 
‘ existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be 
‘ prohibited by Congress prior to the year. 1808,” 
&c. Does this delegate any power to Congress to 
prohibit the importation of slaves, even after the 
year 1808? A gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Sprcrant) says, that a prohibition of the exercise 
of a power necessarily implies that there is a power 
to be restricted. This conclusion is by no means 
necessary. It may proceed from abundant cau- 
tion, in order to avoid the doctrine of implied 
powers, which have been so much used in this 
discussion. But even this restriction, which might, 
at the time the article was prepared, have appeared 
necessary, in order to reconcile the contrariety of 
opinions that then existed, and quiet the jealousies 
of the States, became unnecessary when the amend- 
ments were subsequently adopted, confining the 
exercise of the powers of Congress to what was 
expressly delegated. Many enlightened statesmen 
viewed the Federal Government as a monster 
crouching over the State sovereignties, already 
possessed of powers, which at some future day it 
would exert, sufficient to annihilate them, and 
therefore imposed checks and barriers where none 
were necessary. This is mentioned, not with a 
view of disturbing antecedent legislation, but to 
show that, in the united zeal of the North and 
South to terminate the slave trade, they have ex- 
ercised a power at least questionable. But, if ques- 
tionable in relation to that which implication fa- 
vors, how much more so in regard to this new, 
undefined, unlimited assumption of sovereignty ? 

In the construction of this section, said Mr. R., 
we should adopt the-rules dictated by common 
sense; applicable to such subjects. Construe it 
either literally or according to the spirit and mean- 
ing. Gentlemen in favor of this restriction may 
adopt either, or both, as, will best suit their pur- 
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“pose. Gentlemen, not satisfied with this, ask us 
‘to.admit that the word “persons” means negroes 
or slaves, which meaning they derive from the 
spirit and meaning of the section, and adopt a lit- 
-eral sense for the word “ migration,” which is said 
to mean a transition from one State into another, 
although you may not travel a mile in the pas- 
sage. Heretofore, when any man was asked what 
is the meaning of this section, he immediately re- 
‘plied, “to enable Congress to prohibit the slave 
trade after the year 1808.” But, sir, to what con- 
clusion do we arrive in construing this section lit- 


erally? The word “persons” isa generic term, | 
‘embracing every description of human beings, no | 


slave to any section of the Union where slavery is 


-not prohibited. How easily might every prece- 


ding Congress have exercised their “ humanity” 
in preventing an “extension of the evils of sla- 
very” to the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, and Alabama! But the wis- 
dom of 1819 was alone competent to. this arduous 
task; this discovery of “ negatives pregnant” and 
latent and dormant powers. ; 
In 1794 Congress prohibited “residents” in, or 
“citizens” of, the United States, from fitting out 
vessels for the slave'trade, and, in 1800, from hav- 
ing an interest in vessels fitted out for that pur- 
ose. The act of 1803 prohibited the importation 


matter of what complexion, while the words “mi- | of slaves into States where slavery was prohibited . 
gration and importation” are of equally extensive | by law, and that of 1807, passed ih anticipation of 


signification ; the former including such persons 


the period fixed in:the Constitution, was intended 


as have volition, and can migrate; and the latter, | forever to terminate that traffic to the United 


such.as have no volition, but are imported or car- | States. 


ried along by the will of the master. This signi- 
‘fication to the word migration, appears to comport 
with its original, or, what a gentleman from Del- 
aware (Mr. dara 
nical use, being applied to the passage of birds 
from one region into another, changing their eli- 
mate at pleasure, free as the air they skim in the 
transition. It has been subsequently used to sig- 
‘ify a voluntary change of country by individuals 
and families, but never to signify an involuntary 
removal. 

If this word “migration” must have a meaning 
unconnected with, and different from, “importa- 


tion,” why not use it, as many contend it was ori- 
ginally designed by the Convention, to enable 
‘Congress to prohibit the influx or migration of 
foreigners to our country, after a limited period ? 
This word “migration” was, therefore, either in- 


tended to apply to émigration from Europe, or, 
what appears equally probable, was intended, in 
connexion with the word “persons,” to disguise 


this anti-republican feature in our republican Con- 


stitution. For why should the Convention con- 
ceal the words “ negroes or slaves,” under the word 
“' persons, ”and, in the-same sentence, speak of the 
‘“Amportation” of “persons” as they would of a 
bale of merchandise? The words “shall think 
oper to admit,” point strongly to an admission 
ror ‘abroad, and not toa mere change of residence 
within the United States. . 
“Some regard, as gentlemen in opposition to the 
principles I advocate have very justly contended, 
ought to be paid to a long-continued exposition 
of this section, by legislation in relation to its pro- 
visions. The authorities produced by the friends 
of restriction, to show the respect which tribunals 
of justice pay to this principle, will be applied by 
them while we trace the course of legislation 
adopted by Congress in relation :to this subject. 
Upwards of thirty years have élapsed since the 
adoption of the Constitution, during which period 
Congress have, with a vigilance that never re- 
posed, directed their efforts to the abolition of the 
slave trade, without even suspecting they pos- 
sessed the power now attempted to be assumed— 
a power to prevent an American citizen from 
changing his residence, and carrying with him his 


was pleased to call its tech- 


From that period until the last’session of 
Congress it was believed by all sides that -what- 
ever power was delegated by this section had been 
expended in legislation. 

What construction was given this article ‘by 
contemporaneous expositions? In that most able 
commentary on the Constitution of the United 
States, called the Federalist, which is known to 
be the joint production of Mr. Madison, General 
Hamilton, and “that great civilian; Mr. Jay,” we 
have a construction which will be found in ‘No. 
42 ofthat work. Add to this an authority, which 
pon pmen in favor of this restriction will certainly 

e disposed to respect, the opinion of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention, when in debate on the Con- 
stitution of the United States, They say that, by 
the old Articles of Confederation, the General 
Government had no power to prevent the impor- 
tation of slaves into the States, and rejoice that a 
period is fixed when Congress may interpose its 
authority, and forever terminate this traffic. 

The meaning of this section we have from a 
very distinguished man, who was a member of the 
General Convention that formed the Constitution 
of the United States. There-was-a time when the 
brilliancy of this man’s mind illumined the path 
of reason and penetrated the labyrinths of art and 
science; yesterday he was within these walls, ‘but 
no longer what he was; he stands the melancholy 
wreck of intellectual greatness, teaching humilia- 
tion to human pride, and showing how low man 
can be depressed when enervating disease ‘palsies 
his frame, and the hand of the Almighty: pressés 
upon him. I refer to Luther Martin, of Maryland. 
When called upon by the Legislature of his State 
to declare his objections to the Constitution, pre- 
viously to its adoption, in a written communica- 
tion to that body, he declares : 


“ By the ninth section of this article, the importa- 
tion of such persons as any of the States now existing 
shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited, 
prior to the year 1808, but a duty may be imposed on 
such importation.” 

“ The design of this clause is to.prevent the Gene- 
ral Government from prohibiting the importation of 
slaves; that the same reasons which caused them to 
strike out the word “national, and not admit the word 
‘stamps,’ influenced them here to guard against. the 
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word slaves; they anxiously sought to avoid the ad- | ing to seize or legislate away private property. 
mission of expressions which might be odious in the} The words “other property,” in this clause, strong- 
ears of Americans, although they were willing to-ad- | ly intimate that construction. But, said he, Mr. 
mit into their system those things which the expres- | Chairman, Iam not disposed to pursue a course 
sion signified; and hence it is, that the clause is £0 | of reasoning that may appear too refined. Con- 
worded as to authorize the General Government to gress can make all “ needful rules and regulations” 
impose a duty of ten dollars on every foreigner who | respecting their “territory.” _ Needful does. not 
comes into a State. to become a citizen, whether he | mean mere expediency, but something really ne- 


comes absolutely free, or qualified so as a servant; al- < 
though this is contrary to the design of the framers, cessary to be done. The most that the advocates 


and the duty was only meant to extend to the impor- | of this restriction can say is, that, in their opinion, 
tation of slaves? P: 55. | it is expedient. Again, sir, is this a rule and reg- 


i : Kn 4 i ulation respecting your territory? As much so as 
After observing that the committee of detail had | the constitution of Missouri, when formed for the 
reported this clause, without limitation as to the | State, will be a constitution for the Territory of 
time of importation, which provision the Conven- | Missouri. When your paternal government has 
tion rejected, he says: “they were informed by į expired, and Missouri is no longer a Territory, she 
‘the delegates from South Carolina and Georgia | enjoys this legacy. Make her whole constitution, 
c that their States never would agree. to any sys- j and call this legislation for your territory; for if 
‘tem which put it in the power of the General | you can make one article, you can, with equal 
< Government to prevent the importation of slaves, | justice, make the constitution, and entirely, dis- 
‘ and that they, as delegates from those States, must | pense with the voice of the people. \ 
‘withhold their assent from such system.” A| .By the first clause of the fourth article and sec- 
committee, composed of one member from cach | ond section of the Constitution, “ Congress shall 
State, was chosen, to whom this subject, together | guaranty to every State in the Union a. republi- 
with that part.of the report of the committee of | can form of government.” The power to impose 
detail which declared “that no navigation act | this restriction is derived, by some gentlemen, from. 
shall be passed, without the assent of two-thirds of | this section, because, say they, no constitution can: 
the members present in each House,” was referred. | be republican in which slavery is not prohibited. 
“This committee,” says he, “of which also I had | The word “ guaranty” neither gives the power of 
‘the honor to be a member, met, and took into | imposing conditions, nor does it mean to form, or 
‘their consideration the subjects committed to | assist in the formation of a government; but pre- 
‘ them; I found the Eastern States, notwithstand- | supposes the existence of a State government to be. 
‘ ing their aversion to slavery, very willing to in- | guarantied. This provision was intended to pro- 
‘dulge the Southern States, at least with a tem- | tect, by the strength of the Union, the State sove- 
‘porary. liberty to prosecute the slave trade, | reignties, in case foreign influence or internal 
< provided the Southern States would, in their turn, | commotions should render the States incapable of 
t gratify them by laying no restriction on the nav- | supporting, separately, their republican institu- 
‘ igation acts; and after a very little time. the com- 7 In this opinion Iam supported by the terms 


H 


t mittee, by a great majority, agreed on a report, | used, and by the excellent commentary. previously 
t hy which the General Government was to be | referred to in this argument. This article cannot, 
‘prohibited from preventing the importation of | then, confer the power contended for by the friends 
‘slaves, for a limited time, and the restrictive | of the amendment. But, at all events, the Can- 
‘clause relative to navigation acts was to be j| vention could not have intended that the constitu- 
t omitted.” . tions of new States should be more republican than 
He adds, in page 58, “ You will perceive, sir, | the Constitution of the United States and the.con- 
‘not only that the General Government ‘is pro- stitutions of the original States, in which slavery. 
‘ hibited from interfering in the slave trade, before | had been recognised, and the right to that species: 
‘the year 1808, but there is no provision in the | of property guarantied. 
t Constitution. that it shall afterwards be prohib-! ‘The first clause of the third section and fourth 
‘ited, nor any security that such prohibition will article of the Constitution declares, “New States 
t ever take place.” may be admitted by Congress into the Union.” 
This statement is not made from frail memory, | This is really the only clause in the Constitution. 
after time had almost effaced the recollection of | which delegates any power to Congress in relation. 
scenes long transpired, but is history itself, record- | to the admission of Missouri. The other grounds 
ing events while transacting. have been noticed, because they had been relied on. 
By the second clause of the third section and | by gentlemen in favor of restriction; “may” ex- 
fourth article of the Constitution, “Congress shall | presses a discretionary power—a power, to admit, 
‘have power to dispose of and make all needful | and a power to refuse admission, but nothing more. 
‘rules and regulations respecting the territory or | Í have (said Mr. R.) heard this called an universal 
“other property belonging to the United States; | proposition, which, according to the reasoning of 
“and nothing in this Constitution shall be so con- | gentlemen, means, that if you are authorized to do 
‘strued as to prejudice any claims of the United | a specific act, you may, by virtue of that ae 
‘ States, or of any particular State.” The power | do any thing else you please in relation to the sub 
here delegated may have full scope in regulating | ject for which that act is to be performed. Gen- 
the settlement authorizing a temporary legislation, | tlemen would argue, if you may admit a man into 
and disposing of the public lands, without attempt- | your house, you may compel him to enter. the 
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window, or come down the chimney ; or you may 
impose any conditions on him when he enters— 
such as binding him`neck and heels, rifling his 
pockets, or cutting his throat. It has been said 
that many things are necessarily implied, when 
not expressed in the Constitution, being necessary 
to carry the original powers into effect ; this is ad- 
mitted, but not to the extent for which gentlemen 
contend. We do not admit that this restriction is 
at all necessary to carry the power of admission 
into effect. The power of admitting renders the 
power of passing a law for the admission, and ex- 
tending the benefits uf the Union to the State, 
when admitted, necessary ; but does not confer on 
Congress the power to frame a constitution for, 
and strip the people of their sovereignty. 

This restriction has also been called a compact. 
Yes, sir, the same kind of a compact a victorious 
army makes with a place whose defenders, worn 
out by fatigue and famine, are compelled to ac- 
cept the terms dictated by power; the same kind 
of a compact the Romans made with the savage 
Brennus, when he cast his sword into the scale 
that increased her ransom. You say to the peo- 
ple of Missouri, on this condition you shall be ad- 
mitted into the Union, and, instead of asking them 
to make an agreement with you, allowing them the 
privilege of accepting or rejecting it, the agree- 
ment is made by you, and presented to them to 
execute. The condition of their refusal is a per- 
petual state of colonia! vassalage; this you call 
an agreement—a compact! Why, sir, in order to 
make a valid compact, reason, as well as law, de- 
clares, that there must be parties able to contract, 
and willing to contract; able to accept and reject 
the terms proposed. Is Missouri willing to enter 
into this compact with you? She protests against 
your usurpation—not having the equal power to 
resist, she can only protest. The Gencral Gov- 
ernment may enter into a compact binding upon 
the nation when acting within the scope of the 
authority delegated by the Constitution; but they 
have no more power to seize on the rights of the 
freemen of Missouri, and then require of them, as 
a peace-offering, a portion of those rights, than I 
have to enter the house of my neighbor, to which 
I have no color of claim, and require of him, as a 
condition for my leaving him in the peaceable pos- 
session of his property, the use of one of his apart- 
ments forever. Cannot Missouri enter into a com- 
pact? Yes, says the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, (Mr. SERGEANT,) States have made, and are 
capable of making, contracts. Did not Virginia, 
says he, make a compact with the United States, 
&c., in ceding the Northwestern Territory? Let 
me ask the gentleman, Mr. Chairman, what was 
Virginia when she made this "compact—a Terri- 
tory, or a free independent State ; her constitution 
formed, and capable of rejecting unjust requisi- 
tions? Is that the condition of Missouri? . No, 
sit; terms are prescribed which they are unwilling 
to accept, and which they have no State capacity 
either to receive or reject. By the gentleman’s 
reasoning, a sovereign, independent State can make 
a compact, therefore the Territory of Missouri can 
do so; a man can make a binding agreement, 


therefore a child can enter into a valid obligation. 
Again, sir, it has been said that the people of Mis- 
souri are receiving a consideration for this “ sur- 
render of a portion of their municipal rights”— 
their admission into the Union. Why, sir, to this 
they are entitled already, by the treaty of 1803, 
entered into with the Government of France, b 
which Louisiana was ceded to the United States, 
and by which it is stipulated, that “ the inhabitants 
‘ of the ceded territory shall be incorporated into 
‘ the union of the United States, and admitted, as 
“soon as possible, according to the principles of 
‘the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all 
‘the rights, advantages, and immunities, of citi- 
‘zens of the United States; and in the meantime 
‘they shall be maintained and protected in the 
‘ free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the 
‘religion which they profess.” f 

The price of their admission into the Union is 
already paid, and, if you regard the treaty, they 
must be admitted. Your “may” in the Consti- 
tution is converted into “shall” in the treaty. 
You have bought a tract of land, and paid the 
consideration stipulated in the deed solemnly exe- 
cuted, yet the vender refuses to give you posses- 
sion without you pay him an additional consider- 
ation. If such demands would be iniquitous in 
transactions between individuals, how much more 
so when made by a nation, boasting of its justice 
and magnanimity ! 

It has been said that there is no power to com- 
plain of a violation of, or to enforce an obedience 
to, this treaty. Shall we, therefore, not perform 
our engagements, because we cannot be coerced ? 
The honest heart revolts at such a proposition. 
Justice commands the performance of our engage- 
ments, although there is no power to enforce, and 
no eye sees our delinquency. A great and mag- 
nanimous people should scorn such a subterfuge. 

Congress, say gentlemen, have the power of ad- 
mitting new States, and the treaty-making power 
had no right to stipulate for the admission of Louis- 
iana into the Union. The second clause of the 
sixth article of the Constitution declares, that “all 
treaties made by the authority of the United States 
are the supreme law of the land.” “By the au- 
thority,” must mean the treaty-making power, the 
President and Senate, in whom the power is vested. 
The authority of the United States has made this 
treaty, and the House of Representatives has re- 
peatedly sanctioned its provisions. Whatever ob- 
jection might have been made previously to its 
ratification, because of its interference with the 
power vested in Congress to admit new States, 
the objection now comes too late. The Senate 
could have made no appropriation of money for 
the purchase of Louisiana without the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives. This con- 
currence was a pledge, on the part of that branch 
of the National Legislature, that the stipulations 
of the treaty should be performed. Your legisla- 
tion for the territory ceded, and the admission of 
Louisiana, were additional pledges. You have 
surveyed the public lands, pocketed the money, 
and enjoyed all the advantages of the cession, and 
now refuse to comply with your agreement, be- 
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cause you say the President and Senate had no 

power to make the treaty, and there is no power 

to compel you to perform your agreement if valid. 

From the treaty of 1803, every successive Con- 

gress has, in some shape, recognised the validity | 
of this treaty, and given some pledge that its stip- 
ulation should be regarded until we, more wise, 
but, perbaps, less just, than our predecessors, have 
discovered that it was made without authority, 
and is void! Had not the people who removed 
to that country under your former course of legis- 
lation aright to expect that security, for themselves 
and their property, which the treaty promised? 

This treaty declares who shall be incorporated 
into the Union, when they shall be incorporated, 
to what they shall be entitled when incorporated, 
and promises, in the meantime, security to their 
liberty and property. In the meantime, must indi- 
cate a time between two points—the points here 
indicated are, the ratification of the treaty, and 
their admission into the Union. Congress might, 
in the meantime, have prohibited the settlement of 
the country from other parts of the Union; but if 
they permitted others to settle there, being inhabi- 
tants of the ceded territory, at the time of its ad- 
mission into the Union, they were necessary to 
enjoy the privileges of admission into the Union. 
Congress could not admit the original inhabitants 
and exclude others there at the time of its admis- 
sion; nor could they disregard the rights of those 
who settled there abenat to the treaty ; for all 
who are inhabitants, “in the meantime,” are se- 
cured in their property and liberty.” When are! 
they to be admitted? “ So soon as possible, con- 
sistent with the principles of the Constitution ;” so 
soon as they have the number heretofore required 
for such admission. Having that number, they 
now ask you to perform your stipulation, and can 
you justly refuse? To what are they to be enti- 
tled, when admitted into the Union? To the en- 
joyment of all the “rights, advantages, and im- 
munities, of citizens of the United States.” Yet 
you deny them one of the most essential and dear- 
est rights, the right to form their own constitution, 
and shape their own municipal regulations. They 
arè what you have agreed they shall be, with this 
degrading exception, this surrender of municipal 
rights. This word “shall,” in the treaty, takes 
away discretion, and we must either disregard the 
treaty, or admit Missouri—not stripped of its sov- 
ereign power, but on a footing with theother States, 
to all the “rights, advantages, and immunities,” 
of citizens of the United States. 

The ordinance of 1787 has been resorted to for 
the purpose of showing that Congress has exer- 
cised this power, and may therefore now do the 
same. There is no crime that could not be justi- | 
fied by reasoning in this mode: such things ‘have 
been done, therefore they are right! This ordi- 


_ nance was passed under the Articles of Confed- 


eration, previously to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, and cannot prove that such an ordinance 
would have been authorized by the Constitution. 
Subsequent legislation only went to carry into effect 
what had been promised prior to the Constitution 
Gentlemen have called to their aid the Declara- 


tion of Independence: “ All men are born equally 
free and independent! Those who believe that 
this declaration gives liberty to every slave in the 
Union, will find a learned chapter on that subject, 
in a ludicrous work written by Judge Brecken- 
ridge, of Pennsylvania, called Modern Chivalry, 
to which I refer the gentlemen. But is this polit- 
ical maxim indeed true? Then IJ suppose‘an in- 
cident of that freedom and independence would 
be, that every people have a right to adopt their 
own government and laws. Do you not deny this 
privilege to the people of Missouri? In your zeal 
to extend liberty to the sjave; you take away 
from freemen of your own ‘color, and entitled to 
equal rights with you, their “inalienable rights.” 
The people of Missouri ask the privilege of form- 
ing their own constitution, and you deny them 
that privilege, unless they adopt an article which 
you prescribe. Have we so soon forgotten that 
our fathers resisted similar usurpations of power 
attempted by England—fought and established the 
independence we now enjoy? Other: gentlemen ` 
derive this power from that part of the Constitu- 
tion which enables Congress to provide for the 
“general welfare :” nothing can be more danger- 
ous than this doctrine. When Napoleon annihi- 
lated the Government, and seized the liberties of 
France, he said, this is demanded by the general 
welfare. When Cesar subverted the liberties of 
Rome, he professed to be providing for the general 
welfare. hen Cromwell turned the Parliament 
of Great Britain out of doors, he professed to be 
acting for the general welfare. The genius of 
desolation, seated on the ruins of empires, speaks 
as a voice from the tombs to you, to “ beware o 
the exercise of this dangerous power.” The de- 
parted Governments of Carthage, Greece, and 
Rome, of Venice, and of Switzerland, hail your 
advances in this path of the sepulchre of nations. 
The friends of restriction plant a dagger in the 
bosom of their country, and call this providing for 
the general welfare. They excite the most awful 
discord among the members of this House, which 
enters into and distracts all its deliberations, and 
excites the most alarming ferment in the commu- 
nity, and call this humanity. Humanity to our 
country forbids agitating a question so well calcu- 
lated to disturb the repose of society. 

Is it justice to the States of the Union where 
slavery is tolerated, to prohibit them from a set- 
tlement in Missouri, purchased by the common 
funds of thenation? The exclusion is not direct, 
because it would not be borne in that shape; but 
if I cannot enter there with my property, which 
habit, or something else, has rendered necessary to 
me, I am excluded. What answer can we make 
to the people of Missouri when they ask, “is not 
self-government our right, our privilege, and our 
inheritance?” “Can you divest us of our prop- 
erty without our consent?” “When emancipation 
has taken place in other parts of the Union, the 
people, by their Representatives, consented to the 
divestiture of their rights; but we are to be divested 
of our rights, without representation, by the strong 
arm of Congress, and that in the name of con- 
science and :‘humanity.” 
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I eannot, said he, pass unnoticed the- course 
which has beet adopted, in relation to this subject, 
and which, in the language of Mr. Jay, has been 
effected by a “plan of co-operation” in the com- 
munity. The people intend to. be just-to them- 
selves.and their Representatives; but how readily 
may they be deceived! A meeting is called, at 
which the- horrors of slavery. are painted. in. the 
most glowing colors—the honest sympathies of 
every. individual present are excited, and, when 
wrought.almost to frenzy, they.are seriously asked, 
are you willing to extend this evil? No! resounds 
from a thousand tongues. No. inquiry. if the.con- 
dition. of the slave will not be ameliorated by.“ this 
extension.” The Constitution is either never men- 
tioned; or such a construction given it as suits the 
public feeling. Gentlemen should recollect that 
this method. of construing the Constitution, by 
popular assemblies, is at least dangerous, and that 
the example now given may be imitated at some 
future day, when they would willingly forget what 
has now transpired. On matters of interest and: 
feeling, the people must .be consulted; but I have 
sworn to support this Constitution, and who shall 
determine for me, whether this act is a violation 
of my oath or not? In the midst of such popular 
excitement, the prejudiced and corrupt are carried: 
along by the current, the timid abandon their con- 
sciences, and upright men too often fall a sacrifice 
to their integrity. Could any. plan of “co-opera~ 
tion” be necessary to bring the members of. this 
House to a correct discharge of their duty? The 
feelings, both of the North and South, were en- 
listed in favor of an amelioration of the condition 
of the slave; but a regard. for the Constitution, 
the treaty, the general rights of the people of the 
Union, and of the people of Missouri, prevent 
them from interfering. The “extension of sla- 
very!” This is a deccitful term. If, by extend- 
ing, you mitigate the evils, such an extension is 
humanity, is mercy. No man has passed through 
the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and Alabama, who does not know that their con- 
dition is much better there than in the old States. 
By the same reasoning you give to the unfortunate 
prisoner the light, the pure air of Heaven, and 
wholesome food ; and you call this an extension of 
his evils. You confine him to his.loathsome dun- 
geon, his brown bread, and his galling fetters, and 
you call this humanity. The supposition that you 
are opening a market, and thereby tempting an 
illicit traffic, is ideal. The present. price is suffi- 
cient to tempt avarice, and an increase of value 
can scarcely be expected from any reasonable mode 
of calculation. 

_ We are told “not to be alarmed;” there is no 
disposition to disturb property, in slaves, in the old 
thirteen States. I judge of the intentions of gen- 
tlemen from the principles they advocate. Weare 
told that Congress may, when the Constitution is 
silent, exercise its sovereign power; that all men, 
among whom are slaves, are born equally free and 
independent ; that Congress can do any thing con- 
ceived necessary for the general welfare, and that 
slavery is a great evil and ought to be abolished ; 
that Congress, having the power to regulate com- 


meree, and. prohibit migration, can prevent the. 
passage. of slaves from one State to another. 
These doctrines lead to an unlimited. exercise. of: 
power—to a-declaration that slavery.does not.exist 
within the United States; but if it does, that Con- 
gress may abolish it, or confine it-to:narrow: limits’ 
yet we are told not to be alarmed. You conduct 
us toan awful. precipice, and hold.us over it, in 
your trembling hands, while you call to us, do not 
be alarmed. We cannot but feel alarmed for the: 
security of our property; when such principles-are; 
advocated -we-assure.you we arealarmed. Should. 
you succeed, it-is questionable whether. you gain — 
any thing for the slave. No-respect for the Con- 
stitutional principles: induces yey to urge this Te- 
striction—humanity towards your.country, already: 
rent by-discord, forbids widening the breach. I:do 
not speak of disunion. I hope our Union will be- 
as perpetual as the rocks. and mountains of our. 
continent. Disunion is a subject which I fear to. 
have rendered familiar to: the: people.of this coun- 
try. But-may I not call to gentlemen. in. pursuit 
of this imaginary good—‘ Spare, oh spare. your 
country the evils which the agitation of this. ques- 
tion has produced, and must necessarily produce, 
in: this hitherto happy-nation.. Let us. not, in. pur- 
suit of:phantoms, destroy this last. asylum: of. the. 
oppressed, the only resting. place of liberty, exiled: 
from every other portion of the world.” 

Mr. Henpricks; of Indiana, spoke. as follows. .. 

Mr. Chairman: Rising, at this late hour of the. 
debate, and preceded by many who were- prominent 
and powerful in the discussions on this floor, it is. 
not to be expected that very much remains for me 
to say. This, however, is a circumstance, which. 
Ido not regret, for it is not my purpose or intention. 
to say much. Sir, at an early period of this. dis-- 
cussion, it was. my intention. to have offered, at. 
large, to the Committee, my. views on this: subject, 
but not having been fortunate enough. to have oc: 
cupied the floor at that stage of the debate, I find: 
much of the ground which I had marked. out: for: 
myself occupied, and successfully, as I think, pe- 
cupied by others. 

With that ground, sir, I shall haveas little to do 
as possible. I will not tire. the Committee in 
wandering unnecessarily upon it, but will ask their 
indulgence while I say a few words, which appear: 
to me necessary to be said, and. which. are someef. 
my. reasons for the vote I expect: to give on--the: 
proposition now before the Committee. Sir, my- 
apology for troubling the Committee is, the.interest: 
which, with others, I take in this great. question, — 
and the circumstance that. that portion of the 
Union, of which I am a citizen and. a: Represen- 
tative, seems to have become, in a great measure, 
the theatre of this debate. 

Mr. Chairman, the history of the Northwestern. 
Territory is connected with the earliest and the 
proudest days of this Republie, and its history in: 
times to come will show it warmly and devotien- 
ally attached to the rights of the States and the- 
integrity of the Union. Sir, there is nothing-for- 
tuitous or uncertain in this opinion. The States. 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, are standing monu- 
ments of the magnanimity of an ancient .and_re- 
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ae a State, (Virginia.)’ They are monuments 
also of a wise and liberal policy, whence springs 
their happy institutions, and their freedom from 
slavery, that great evil of the South. They show 
a policy of the General Government, which, should 
it roll on with the flood of emigration to the West, 
will add a constellation to your Union, equal in 
lustre to the, brightest star of the Hast. This is 
the view of the amendment under discussion—an 
amendment which commands my approbation and 
coerces my support, An amendment, objectionable, 
say gentlemen, because Congress have not the Con- 
stitutional power to enactit. Those who oppose 
the restriction of slavery in Missouri call for the 
Constitutional provision, which authorizes the 
measure—call for the speaking index which points 
to this question, as though every measure of the 
Government could have been anticipated, and all 
its future incidents seen: by the framers of the Gon- 
stitution. i 5 

Mr. Chairman, the language of the Constitution 
is plain enought for me. And here let me remark, 
that this amendment presents itself to my mind 
in a point of view different from that in which it 
appears to be considered, by most gentlemen who 
have spoken of it. This amendment is objected 
to, because it is understood to propose conditions 
for the State of Missouri. This is not the way I 
understand it. It speaks to the people of Missouri 
Territory, and not to the State of Missouri. To 
the peoule of the Missouri Territory, and to the 
peor e of all the territories, we have been in the 
habit of speaking. . Even gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the question admit we may speak to them. 

Sir, I think, in the progress of this discussion, it 
has been clearly made out that Congress may impose 
conditions. Indeed, this seems of necessity to be 
admitted on all hands, for without admitting this 
principle we cannot justify the government we 
hold over the territories, or the control we hold over 
thè public lands within the limits of the new 
States. Sir, in this case, we do not dictate to, or 
impose conditions on, the State. We only say to 
the people of ‘the Territory what we consider ne- 
an for their constitution to contain, and with- 
out.which they are not to expect admission into 
the. Union. .They are not possessed of sovereign 
State powers when making this constitution, nor 
when it is made, until Congress shall admit them 
into the Union. This ceremony of admission has 
been deemed necessary in the history of our Gov- 
ernment, in relation to all the new States.. Their 
sovereign State power is derived from the consti- 
tution, which has not force or efficacy until ap- 
proved by Congress. It is true the power which 
made this constitution was in existence before, but 
it was chaos reduced by these proceedings to con- 
sistency and order. 

But, it is said that, by this amendment, you re- 
quire these conditions to be adopted by Missouri, 
and to come from her, because Congress have not 
the power to make or impose them. This, sir, is 
true, and is correct, in the same way that the first 


` party to a contract must obtain the consent of the 


second party before the contract is complete ; but, 
after that consent is obtained, the first party, has 
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the same advantage from it, and it is as binding on 
the second party as if all had been originally in 
‘the power of the first party; for, in truth, this. is 
nothing more or less than a contract, and it is one 
of those contracts which, though made in: the mi- 
nority of Missouri, will be binding on her after she 
shall arrive at full age. I deny, then, Mr. -Chair- 
man, that any thing required by this amendment 
is to be done in the character or capacity of a State, 
on the part of Missouri. $ 
Again, sir, the treaty. The third article of the 
treaty so much spoken of in this debate, could not 
have been intended to pass the boundaries of the 
Constitution. If such were its stipulations, those 
stipulations could not be carried into effect. Sir, 
what created the treaty-making power? -The 
Constitution ; and the moment the treaty-making 
power passes the boundaries of the Constitution, 
that moment its powers become annihilated. We 
are told that it is now too late to object to the 
treaty—that it has been ratified by the Senate, and 
sanctioned by the House of Representatives, in the 
passage of laws to carry it into effect. Sir, I do 
not. object to the validity of the treaty. The ac- 
quisition of Louisiana was one of the happiest 
epochs of our political history since the close of the 
Revolution. But I object to any construction of 
that treaty unknown to and unauthorized by the 
Constitution. I object to any construction of the 
treaty which would do away the discretion 6f Con- 
gress in the admission of new States. Can an 
unconstitutional stipulation ina treaty gain strength 
by the ratification of the Senate, or the passage of 
a law by Congress to carry that treaty into effect ? 
Surely not. Suppose, for instance, that the treaty- 
making power had stipulated that the appoint- 
ment of the officers, and the authority of training 
the militia of the States to be formed west of the 
Mississippi, should be reserved to the Government 
of the United States,—would gentlemen tell us 
that the stipulation could be carried into. effect? 
No; because such stipulation would be contrary to 
the Constitution of the United States. Such stip- 
ulation would be an infringement of the rights of 
the States. And are we not to guard the rights of 
the General Government, as well as those of the 
States? The treaty, then, I understand as placing 
the inhabitants of the province of Louisiana in 
the same situation they would have been in if they 
had been included within the original limits estab- 
lished by the Treaty of Peace. 
Sir, if the treaty-making power can pass the 
limits of the Constitution, it could have provided 
| that the States to be formed in the province of 
Louisiana could have the power of making war or 
peace, or of creating titles of nobility. The lan- 
| guage of the treaty is, in substance, the language 
| of the Constitution ; and the privileges and immu- 
nities conferred on the Louisianian must be such 
privileges and immunities as the Goverment of 
lthe United States can bestow; for, according to 
| the principles of the gentlemen opposed, neither 
! the treaty nor the Constitution can confer on the 
‘ancient’ inhabitant of Louisiana the rights and 
! privileges which result from the regulations of a 
| State, and which are the offspring of municipal 
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_law; because these things, say gentlemen, are the 
“prerogatives of State sovereignties, and cannot be 
exeřcised by Congress. Then, what are the privi- 
leges*and immunities of an inhabitant of Louisi- 
ana under the treaty and the Constitution? They 
are simply those of a citizen, distinguished from a 
foreigner or an alien. The inhabitant of Louisi- 
ana is not subject to the requisitions of an alien 
law; he becomes at once a citizen of the United 
States. The treaty, then, does not seem to stand 
in the way of the free operation of the Constitu- 
tion—the practice and policy of the Government— 
in the admission of new States. There is no guar- 
anty in the treaty in favor of adventurers to the 
country, or in favor of the Louisianian, after he 
shall have become a member of the State Gov- 
ernment. 

The force of the treaty then fails, gentlemen. 
It is imposing conditions on him, in the character 
of a citizen of a State, of which they complain; 
and in such character the treaty has no guaranty 
in his favor, and it would be absurd if it had. It 
would be France stipulating for the privileges and 
immunities of citizens, not only of the United 
States, but of a particular State. 

But, sir, to the positive language of the Con- 
stitution: “ Congress shall have power to dispose 
of, and to make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory, or other property belong- 
ing to the United States.” Here there is a direct 
power; absolute control over the most important 


and absolute negative over the peopling her terri- 
tory with slaves. 

Sir, the third section of the fourth article of the 
Constitution says, “that new States may be ad- 
mitted bythe Congress into this Union.” Here, 
sir, is all the power known to the Constitution, on 
the subject of admitting new States. Congress 
may admit, and may refuse admission. Congress 
may exercise abroad an uncontrollable discretion 
on the subject; but, in the proper exercise of this 
discretion, Congress may not reject without a 
cause. If a cause of rejection exist, this House 
will know it. Congress may then examine the 

| boundaries exhibited in the constitution submitted, 
to see that they do not pass the limits and bound- 
aries of this Government; for, if the doctrine con- 
i tended for by many gentlemen on this floor be 
| correct, that Congress can only determine whe- 
ther the constitution be republican or not, then 
the question of boundary would be an improper 
inquiry for this House. The people claiming-ad- 
| mission might stop at the Sabine, or go to the 
Rio del Norte. They might include the more 
| western provinces of Mexico, or go to the Isthmus 
of Darien. This doctrine established, with the bind- 
ing obligations of the treaty to admit the people 
of Missouri, as contended for by other gentlemen, 
and thé question of boundary with Spain is no 
longer under the sole direction of the treaty-mak- . 
j ing power. The people of Missouri may go to 
ithe West and to the South, to the furthermost 


and first object of sovereignty. Here is a Consti- ; boundary ever claimed by the Government. You 
tutional power, more extensive than is necessary | are bound by treaty, say gentlemen, to admit them, 
for the amendment before the Committee. Con- | and, once admitted, you are bound by the Consti- 

ress owns, in fee simple, the soil of the country. | tution to protect them against invasion. 

his soil may be retained by its owners, or it may Sir, the Constitutional power to admit new 
be parted with on conditions. It may be leased | States, submits the constitution of such States to 
for life or for years. These leases may contain as | the scrutiny of this Government. Congress may, 
many conditions as may be agreed on. One of | and it is the duty of Congress, to see that no pro- 
these may be, that the soil-shall not be cultivated | vision of such constitution clashes with the Con- 
by a slave, and that it shall not be the residence | stitution of the United States; that such new 
ofa slave. Sir, the citizen of the United States, | State, for instance, does not assume the powers of 
no matter whether he be from the South or North, ; “making treaties, alliances, and confederations 
may constitutionally be prevented from settling | with foreign Governments ;” of granting letters of 
that soil. Your standing armies and your militia | marque and reprisal;” or “of keeping troops, or 
may be marched from every State to dispossess | ships of war, in time of peace, without the consent 
him. This is a policy which the Government will ; of Congress.” This power, then, seems to contain 
very seldom adopt, but the power to adopt it is | all necessary guards against encroachment of prin- 
found in the Constitution, and it is the Constitu- | ciple, and where any encroachment of principle, 
tional power to adopt this measure which we are | no matter what, is likely to be attempted, it does 
now in search of, and not its expediency. Sir, | seem to me, that it would not be too assuming in 
this part of the Constitution is not a dead letter. | Congress, to say to a people asking permission to 
Look at your statute book. There you will find i form for themselves a constitution and State gov- 
laws specifying this power and authorizing its ex- ` ernment: Your habits and opinions, on a par- 
ertion, in driving intruders from the public lands. | ticular subject, make it probable, that you will 
It is but a few years, sir, since the President’s introduce a principle into your Constitution in- 
proclamation required the exercise of this power, | compatible with the opinions and policy of this 
and, but for the relaxing policy of the Govern- | Government. With this principle you are not to 
ment, the military force of the country would have ' expect admission into the Union. This would be 
been employed in carrying it into effect. Here,!a piece of information necessary for them. It 
then, is a case in which Congress may constitu- | would be a beacon to direct them into the port of 
tionally exclude the further introduction of free- | admission. 
men from that soil; much easier, do I apprehend, Mr. Chairman, another section of the Constitu- 
may she exclude slaves; mere property. A case | tion comes in aid of my opinions. The fourth 
in which Congress may, after the admission of a | section of the fourth article says, “the United 
State without restriction of slavery, hold a direct | States shall guaranty to every State in this Union 
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a republican form of government, and shall pro- 
tect each of them against invasion and domestic 
violence.” Now it seems to me that the plain 
and obvious meaning of this is, that Congress may 
examine a constitution before she can guaranty 
any thing about it; and Congress must, in the very 
nature of this clause, have the power of judging 
and determining what a republican form of gov- 
ernment is. Congress cannot guaranty any thing 
of which she is ignorant ; and the Constitutional 
protection against invasion and domestic violence 
in favor of the States, carries with it something 
more than a mere supervision of the constitution, 
to see if it be republican ; for the seeds of discord 
and domestic violence may be sown in a constitu- 
tion, although it be republican. A thousand fea- | 
tures may be found in a constitution calculated to 
produce invasion, though that constitution be re- | 
publican.” “ Invasion and domestic violence” are 
effects sometimes found in States. Congress 1s 
bound to control and do away these effects. She} 
is bound also, both for her benefit and that of the, 
State, to do away the obvious “causes of invasion | 
and domestic violence,” and if these obvious causes | 
are found in the constitution of a new State, Con- | 
breed is bound by every consideration of justice, | 


oth to the General Government and to such new | 
State, to require that those objectionable parts of į 
her constitution be expunged before she is admitted | 
into the Union. All legislative powers to check | 
vice of any kind, are necessarily appropriated with i 
powers of some description, to deal with and do! 
away the causes of such vice. ‘ 
Mr. Chairman, there is little danger of encroach- | 
ment on the governments of the States. The States | 
have, at all times, sentinels at their posts and within į 
this hall. Who are we, sir, but the sentinels of the 
State governments—citizens of the States, sent 
here for the special purpose of representing them | 
in the national assembly With our constituents, | 
we have a closer affinity to the States than to this ; 
Government. We feel their interests as primary i 
ones. This has been sufficiently manifested in the 
progress of this discussion. If Į can determine any | 
thing from my own feelings, I know this to be the 
case. The rights and advantages of the State, 
which I have the honor to represent, are those) 
which make the strongest appeal to my heart. 
Sir, the overthrow of this great Republic is more 
in danger from the encroachments of the State! 
governments than of this Government. Some ; 
high unconstitutional pretensions of the State gov- | 
ernments are more likely to sap the foundations of ` 
our liberties and destroy this Government. Sir, ' 
for examples I might refer you to the histories of ; 
other nations and other times, but I need not leave | 
that of my own country. The arm of this Gov- | 
ernment, during the late war, was paralyzed by 
the pretensions of a State government, (Massa- ; 
chusetts,) by a conflict for State rights. i 
But, sir, to the gencral scope and plain meaning l 
of the Constitution. It is said that Congress have į 
but one Constitutional negative over the admis- 
sion of a State. Congress may require her con- 
stitution to be republican, and, if it be not, she 
may reject it. But, I apprehend, sir, that, in con- | 


! 
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struing an instrument, all its parts are to be taken 
together. We should never lose sight of the ob- 
ject of the Convention which framed the Consti- 
tution. We should never lose sight of the end 
and object of all good governments. These are, 
the happiness of the people governed. Govern- 
ments ought still to be progressive, from bad, if 
they be so, to good, and trom good to better. 
Perfection of human happiness is the tendency of 
all good governments. Slavery is an evil. It is 
admitted to be so by all the South; and its exist- 
ence is a matter of much lamentation to them. 
It is, then, more natural to suppose that the evil 
was intended to be stopped—to be removed from 


| the body politic as soon as possible—than that it 


should be extended with the extending Union. 
Sir, suppose slavery had no existence in the Uni- 
ted States. A State west of the Mississippi would 
present you with a constitution recognising sla- 
very, and demand admission into the Union. I 
think that no gentleman, from any quarter, would 
receive such a constitution into the Union. We 
should then search the constitution with an eagle’s 
eye. The intelligence of the South would then be 
able to find cnough to justify the rejection of such 
a constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not at liberty to inquire 
how the slaves of the South became slaves. Iam 
not at liberty to inquire what ruthless hand first 
manacled the slave, and trampled. on the natural 
tights of man. I may not travel out of the record, 
the Constitution. In that instrument, although 
the terms manacle and slave are not to be found, 
this species of property is recognised by strong 
language, and by definition too plain to be mis- 
taken, With pleasure do I hear, from the repre- 
sentatives of the South, that this evil does not lie 
at their door; and with equal pleasure do I find, in 
the history of my country, the proof of this fact. 
Slavery, personal slavery, was introduced into 
this country by that Government whose policy it 
was to rivet the fetters of political slavery on the 
freemen of the colonies. It is a vestige of British 
policy which the storms of the Revolution could 
not do away, and which had too deep root im the 
Government to be eradicated by reform. It was 
an evil of so much magnitude that it became 
necessary to provide for it in the Constitution; 
but, being an evil, the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion never meant to foster and cherish it in the 
Government. It was not intended to grow with 
its growth, and strengthen with its strength; to 
grow faster, and become stronger, than this Gov- 
ernment, which it would do by planting it in the 
fertile regions beyond the Mississippi. Sir, it is 
not fairer to say that slavery has been adopted by 
this Government, because its existence 1s found in 
the Constitution, than it would be to say that 
crimes of the deepest dye are sanctioned by this 
Government, because their existence Is recognised 
and admitted by the Constitution. Sir, evil is 
more frequently the object of legislation than good. 
For good, and for good men, constitutions and 
governments are not necessary. They are made 
for evil, for vicious, and for bad men. The ex- 
istence of every crime is admitted in a constitution, 
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hut-it would be an inference, from this, entirely 
inadmissible, that murder was sanctioned by the 
Constitution, and -gught not to be punished by 
law." 

Sir, I understand the Constitution to recognise 
the slave of the South as the property of his mas- 
ter. As such, he is protected by the Constitution, 
and his situation'is unalterable by law; but, like 
all other property, he is liable to the restraints of 
law. .Sir, an honorable gentleman, endeavoring, 
as I understood him, to reconcile slavery with ab- 
stract principle, has said, that any thing is right 
and proper to be done which the safety of a peo- 
ple may require. Will the honorable gentleman 
permit us to change a little the direction of that 
argument, and to bring it to bear more imme- 
diately on the question? Suppose then, the safety 
of this great Republic to require the restriction of 
slavery. If the gentleman’s argument be a good 
one, it furnishes at once, on the ground of expe- 
diency, all that is necessary with which to support 
theamendment before the committee, Sir,from the 
existence of slavery in the Constitution and Gov- 
ernment, we are not chargeable with crime ; but, 
when we adopt a new Constitution, or receive a 
new Constitution recognising slavery—when we 
introduce an evil in the Government, then we be- 
come chargeable with that evil. Then it is we 
create the condition of slavery, which before that 
time had no sanction of a permanent law. Then 
it is that we are at liberty to inquire into first prin- 
ciples, and to compare the situation of a slave 
with the natural rights of man. 

Sir, on this question I should be willing to rest 
on the wisdom of those who have gone before 
me. Ishould be willing to say, that the construc- 
tion of the Constitution, from the commencement 
of the Government to this period—the precedents 
furnished, and the system of legislation, from the 
much famed ordinance of 1787 almost to the present 
day, are sufficient lights for me on this occasion. 
I should say that a system of legislation continued 
for thirty years—a system which existed before the 
Constitution, and under the Constitution producing 
the happiest political results, is one which I would 
not readily believe to be founded in usurpation, 
and tending to the destruction of the Government. 
Such, sir, is the ordinance of 1787 for the govern- 
ment of the Northwestern Territory; the proposi- 
tions offered by Congress to the people of Ohio, in 
the law authorizing them to form for themselvesa 
constitution and State government; the provisions 
of the constitution of that State inhibiting slavery. 
Such were the propositions of Congress tothe people 
of Indiana, in 1816, in the law authorizing them to! 
forma constitution and State government. Such 
was the positive and absolute condition requiring | 
that the constitution of Indiana, when formed, | 
should be republican, and not repugnant to the arti- 
cles of the ordinance of 1787, one of which prohibi- 
ted slavery ; and such were the provisions of the 
constitution of that State inhibiting slavery. Such, | 


cannot change by amendment. 
provisions is not amendment, but destruction of a 
also, were the propositions offered to Illinois on a | constitution. 


acts of cession of North Carolina and Georgia to 
the General Government—to the acts of Congress 
preparatory to the admission of Kentucky into the 
Union—to the act relative to the Territory of Or- 
leans, authorizing the people of that Territory to 
form for themselves a constitution and State gov- 
erment. Permit me, sir, to turn the attention of 
the Committee to some of the conditions and re- 
strictions of that act. The proviso to the third 
section is in these words: i 

“ Provided, The constitution to be formed in virtue 
of the authority herein given, shall be republican, 
and consistent with the Constitution of the United 
States ; that it shall contain the fundamental princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty; that it shall secure 
to the citizen the trial by jury in all criminal cases, 
and the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, con- 
formably to the provisions of the Constitution of ‘the’ 
United States ; and that, after the admission of the 
Territory of Orleans as a State into the Union, the 
laws which such State may pass shall be promulgated, 
and its. records of every description shall be preserved, 
and its judicial. and legislative written proceedings 
conducted, in the language in which the laws and 
the judicial and legislative written proceedings of the 
United States are now published and conducted; and 
that the river Mississippi, and the navigable rivers 
and waters leading into the same, or into the Gulf of . 
Mexico, shall be common highways, and forever free, 
as well to the inhabitants of the said States as to other 
citizens of the United States, without any duty, im- 
post, or toll therefor, imposed by the said State.” ` 

Of the same character is the act prohibiting the 
taking of slaves to the Territory of Orleans. Al 
this, sir, I cannot believe to have been the offspring 
of inattention in those who have legislated since the 
commencement of this Government. I believe, sir, 
that precedents and constructions of a constitu- 
tion, are as binding on Legislatures as decisions 
are binding on the courts of law. . And the reason 
which requires a written constitution, requires that 
this should be so. Why, sir, is a written. consti- 
tution necessary? It is necessary that the lines 
and boundaries be clearly delineated and certainly 
known. It is necessary, that the powers of. the 
Government be defined and rendered certain ; and, 
where doubts, ambiguities, and uncertainties exist, 
precedents and constructions define and make cer- 
tain. And, sir, precedents have additional force 
and efficacy when formed under circumstances cal- 
culated to impress a character of intelligence and 
stability upon them—when formed in the calm of 
tranquillity and reason, remote from party ex- 
citement and political strife. Such, sir, are the 
procedents to which I have alluded. 

But, sir, we are told that this restriction cannot 
be carried into effect; that Missouri is required to 
enact it, and that which she may enact she may 
amend or repeal at pleasure. Sir, there is some- 
thing in this doctrine which I do not understand. 
There are some things ina constitution which you 
A repeal of some 


Look, sir, at the fifth article of the 


imilar occasion. Sir, for further notice of some of | Constitution of the United States. There certain 


the principles of this ordinance, and for aa 
links in this chain of legislation, I refer you to the 


ciauses are declared not to be amendable till after 
the year 1808, and another provision declared un- 
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alterable. It is this: “No State shall, without 
its consent, be deprived of its equal sùffrage in the 
Senate.” Would you call that amendment which 
would destroy the republican features of this Gov- 
ernment, and introduce a king and nobility? Or 
would you call that amendment which would de- 
stroy the first principles of a State constitution— 
the compacts and agreements with this Govern- 
ment, on which its existence depended? Or sup- 


pose, sir, a new State should destroy her constitu- | 


tion altogether—should repeal it—break off all 
connexion with the Union, and set up for herself, 
would she still be entitled to her share of the ben- 
efits of the original compact, while she would 
deprive the General Government of all the advan- 
tages which she might derive from a political 
union with such State? This Government ought 
to be cautious how it propagates such doctrine. 
Where, then, would be the stipulations in your 
favor on the subject of the public lands—the com- 
pacts of the new States not to tax them, and not 
to interfere with the primary disposal of the soil? 

But, sir, the sovereignty of the old States, and 
the equal footing of the new, are terms much used 
by gentlemen in this debate. Sovereignty, in its 
application to a State government, whether old or 
new, is a qualified term. - Absolute sovereignty is 
not an attribute of the General Government, or 
that of the States. The great fabric of our con- 
stitutions consists of an union and a division of 
power and sovereignty. Some of the fractional 

arts of these adhere to the Constitution of the 
United States, while others adhere to the consti- 
tutions of the States. The old States were shorn 
of their locks of sovereignty by this Constitution. 
Where, sir, is the power of declaring war and mak- 
ing peace; of raising and supporting armies? The 
old States once possessed absolute sovereignty, but 
‘that attribute is no longer ascribable to them. It 
is true, however, they are sovereign for all the pur- 
poses of municipal legislation and domestic con- 
cern. The new States, sir, are not on an equal 
footing with the original States. This phraseology 
is qualified in relation to them. Would to God 
they were. They would then have resources and 
wealth, almost inexhaustible, in the public lands. 
This doctrine, sir, would be extremely pleasant to 
the new States. How much they would or would 
not yield for its application to them I cannot say ; 
but it is reasonable to suppose they would yield 
every thing but principle for the soil of their 
country. : 

Sir, while the forests of the old States are their 
own, to dispose of at pleasure, those of the new 
States belong to this Government. The General 
Government can dispose of them or retain them as 
they please; can discourage emigration to the new 
States, prevent their population, and deprive them 
of taxing the lands within their jurisdiction: The 
new States are creatures of this Constitution, 
which is itself the creature of the original States. 
They share equally, it is true, in the high preroga- 
tives of legislation. They are equally represented 
with the old States in both branches of the Na- 
tional Legislature, and they have equal control of 
the sword and the purse of the nation; but they 


are deprived of the principal sources of revenue, 
and their history, since the formation of this Con- 
stitution, has been one of conditions, propositions, 
and restrictions. To some of these, however, the 
constitutionality of which, until the present dis- 
cussion, I have never heard doubted, we, north- 
west of the Ohio river, are indebted for our happiest 
institutions—our freedom from slavery: We are 
content with our situation.’ We are rich in the 
salubrity of our climate, the fertility of our soil, 
and the navigation of our rivers. Industry and 
agriculture smile upon our deserts, and commerce 
is invited to the West.. These things, sir, induce 
me to believe that it is expedient also to prohibit 
the further introduction of slavery in Missouri. 
On which, sir, permit me to say a few words, and 
I have done. 

Sir, it has been said that this proposition is one 
of a most unfortunate character; that we have just 
terminated a war with one of the most powerful 
nations-of the earth; a war in which the triumphs 
of our fleets and armies have given additional lus- 
tre to the Revolutionary trophies of the country ; 
that party strifes and animosities were reclining 
on the lap of prosperity and peace; and that this 
isa most unpropitious time to agitate this ques- 
tion. 

Sir, these considerations, to my mind, make this 
a most fortunate time for this discussion. Ire- 
joice that this discussion has found tranquillity 
and calm on the political ocean; that it has found 
the nation reposing in harmony, at the close of a 
war, and the Administration riveted in the affec- 
tions of the American people. These considera- 
tions relieve my mind from all apprehensions of 
disunion—a sound so often reiterated in this hall. 
Sir, I regret to hear gentlemen talk about civil 
wars; about the powers and pretensions of the va- 
rious parties to this contest; of the prowess of the 
North, and the determined resistance of the South. 
We are told that there is but one opinion in Mis- 
souri and all the South on this subject. Sir, per- 
mit me to say that this is somewhat different from 
my information about Missouri and the people of 
the South. There are large numbers of the citi- 
zens of the South who do not, who cannot, and 
who will not, hold slaves. These have the feel- 
ings of the North on the subject of slavery and 
restriction. Many of these have come to the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, on that ac- 
count; and many who do hold slaves would come, 
if they could dispose of them. 

Sir, I have said that this restriction is expe- 
dient. The peopling of Missouri from the slave- 
holding States, while it would make no perceiv- 
able and very little real difference in the numbers 
of their slaves, it would fix the complexion and 
the aspect of Missouri, perhaps, forever. The 
statements and opinions of the honorable gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, on this part of the sub- 
ject, I think entitled to much weight; but, going 
on the principle that evil generally gains upon 
good, I think it expedient to-restrict. Slavery, 
sir, is an evil, which carries in its train many 
auxiliaries. It is an epidemic in the body politic. 
Slavery is admitted to be morally wrong ; it can- 
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not, then, be politically right. It makes industry 
disgraceful, familiarizes with injustice, which is 
easily transferred from a black man to a white 
man. -This is its -natural tendency, and it will 
have this effect in Missouri. Every State must be 
supported by industry, and that is a- bad policy 
which sinks industry into disgrace. 

But gentlemen tell us that slaves in the South- 
ern States have become too numerous; that they 
are burdensome to their owners, and dangerous to 
society. And what has produced this result? Is 
it that the increase of the slave population in the 
South has so much gained on the free population ? 
Yes, sir, this is the fact. The statistical annals of 
the country prove it to be so. Take, then, this 
fact, and no matter how extensive the region over 
which you scatter your slaves, the day will come 
when all that region will be in the same situation 
in which the Southern States now are. They 
will be burdensome to their masters, and danger- 
ous to society. What political safety or good, 
then, would result, either to the slaves. or their 
owners, by such distribution? You would, in- 
deed, put off the evil day, but you would pay a 
heavy interest in the extension of the evil. Hu- 
manity towards the slaves would not be promoted 
by their dispersion, and the great work of emanci- 
pation and colonization, which has to commence 
some day, will be easier to commence now than 
half a century to come. But, weare told, that the 
citizen of the South will go to Missouri, and that 
it would be cruel to prevent him from taking his 
domestics, his menial servants, who are attached 
to his family and children, along with him. But 
these domestics are also fathers, mothers, and 
children. _They belong to different though conti- 
guous estates. “They have all the natural ties and 
affections ; but they are torn asunder forever. A 
father is taken to Missouri; a mother and infants 
are left on the Potomac. Where, then, is the hu- 
manity of this measure? But I have already oc- 
cupid too much of the time of the Committee. I 
will no longer prosecute the subject. 

Mr. Curupert, of Georgia, followed, and occu- 
pied the floor also about an hour against the re- 
striction, when the Committee rose, on motion of 
Mr. Jounson, of Virginia, and the House ad- 
journed. 


Wepnespay, February 16, 


Another member, to wit, from New Jersey, 
Cuar.es Kinsey, appeared, produced his creden- 
tials, was qualified, and took his seat. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter from 
the Comptroller of the Treasury, transmitting a 
list rendered to him by the Register of the Trea- 
sury, of balances standing on what are called the 
Books of Receipts and Expenditures in the Trea- 
sury, of balances which have remained unsettled, 
or appear to have been due, three years prior to 
the 30th of September, 1819; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. i 

The Srearer also laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a statement of the receipts and expenditures of the 


United States, from the 4th of March, 1789, to the 
30th of June, 1819, with several explanatory state- 
ments, &c., rendered in obedience to the resolution 
of this House of the 6th ultimo; which was also 
ordered to lie on table. aon; 

Mr. Smits, of Maryland, from the Committe 
of Ways and Means, reported a bill to amend “An 
act to provide for certain persons engaged in the 
naval service of the United States in the Revolu- 
tionary war ;” which was read twice, and commit- 
ted to the Committee of the Whole to which is 
committed the bill to authorize certain insane per- 
sons to be placed on the pension list, and the guar- 
dians to receive pensions. . l 

Mr. Situ, from the same committee, also re- 
ported a bill to amend an act making reservation 
of certain public lands for naval purposes, passed 
Ist of March, 1817; which was read twice, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole. to-mor- 
row. 

Mr. Coss, from the Committee on the Public 
Buildings, made a detailed report on the subject of 
the expenditures on the said buildings, accompanied 
by a bill making further appropriations for con- 
tinuing the work upon the centre building of the 
Capitol and other public buildings; which bill 
“was read twice, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole to-morrow. 

On. motion of Mr. Gross, of New York, the 
Committee on the Judiciary were instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of so altering the places 
of holding the district court for the northern dis- 
trict of the State of New York, that one termi 
thereof may be holden at the village of Sandy Hill, 
in the county of Washington. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills, which originated 
in this House, of the following titles, to wit: “An 
act for the relief of William McDonald, adminis- 
trator of James McDonald, deceased, late captain 
in the Army of the United States 3? and “ An act 
for the relief of Ether Shepley, administrator of 
Thomas Buckminster, late lieutenant in the 33d 
regiment of United States’ infantry,” with an 
amendment to cach; in which they ask the con- 
currence of this House. l 


THE MISSOURI BILL. 

The House then resumed, as in Committee of 
the Whole, the consideration of the proposed 
amendment to this bill. 

Mr. Jounson, of Virginia, addressed the Chair 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman : Without occupying your atten- 
tion by any unnecessary apologies, I shall at once 
proceed to the examination of the principles in- 
volved in the question which now occupies the 
attention of this Committee, and which, it is said, 
moves the great ocean of popular feeling even to 
the bed on which for some time it has, with so 
much tranquillity, reposed. In proportion to the 
magnitude of the effect is the solicitude of the hu- 
man mind to trace to its source the cause by which 
it has been produced. What then, sir, has pro- 
duced this degree of excitement which gentlemen 
assure us exists in the nation? Is it the mere 
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which was disposed to command, to dictate to 
Congress. That State, he said, must have its: 
crest lowered. When the gentleman was manu- 
facturing the speech which he was so kind as to: 
read to us the day before yesterday, he must have- 
drawn the picture which he gave us of a State in 
opposition to the General Government, not. from 
fancy, but from. memory——not from ideal, but real 
life. He must have been haunted by: the image of 
the late Governor Strong, of Massachusetts; by 
the miserable faction which met in conclave at. 
Hartford ; that celebrated convention which deemed 
it prudent to exclude the light of Heaven from its 
deliberations. If we are’ to credit the newspaper 
publications, (some pieces recently published un- 
der the signature of Massachusetts, ) the objects of 
this convention were not very disinterested, hon- 
orable, or patriotic. I will not repeat from news- 
papers, for I mean to say nothing in this debate 
tor which I do not hold myself personally respon- 
sible. But, sir, what was the situation of the coun- 
try when this convention of memorable existence 
met? ‘Was it, as the member from Massachusetts 
described, all peace without, and sunshine? Was 
there no other evidence of a storm than that which 
is given in a close room, by the whispering of the 
wind through some cranny or key hole—merely 
the Æolian harp? Or did the enemy really hang 
on your maritime frontier, like the sable cloud of 
night, threatening to sweep with the besom of de- 
struction your whole coast? Yes, sir, this was 
the situation of the country when the convention 
of famed memory met in conclave at Hartford ; 
when the ministers of the Gospel in New Eng- 
land were denouncing from their pulpits the Fed- 
eral Administration, and teaching their flocks that 
it was contrary to religion and humanity to rejoice 
at the victories obtained by the arms of the United 
States over the enemies of the country. If, how- 
ever, the gentleman be right in his principles of 
construction, taking the clause which gives gen- 
eral legislation to Congress—making, as he does, 
the sovereignty reside in the Government—to use 
the words of a very great man, who now sleeps in 
the dust, this sweeping clause, this Constitution, 
has a strong squinting ; it squints not only at mon- 
archy, but at despotism—despotism as absolute as 
ever wielded the sceptre over a set of crouching 
slaves. Sir, I had always believed that the sov- 
ereign power in this country resided in the people. 
The very idea of responsibility on the part of the 
representative, proves that the sovereign power. is 
in the people. The gentleman desires to explain, 
to which 1 certainly can have no possible objec- 
tion. [Mr. Cusuman said he had admitted the 


sovereign power to be in the people.] -And pray, 


question whether the lands of Missouri shall be 
cultivated by freemen or by slaves? No, sir—no, 
‘sir—no. It isa question about power; power— 
that idol which has a charm, an irresistible fasci- 
nation, for the human heart. It is a question cal- 
culated to test the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment; to determine how much sovereignty or 
power is left to the States.and to the people. 

Gentlemen tell us that there is great excitement 
in the country, and desire us to be quiet and pa- 
tient, lest we should add to the excitement. And 
pray, sir, by whom has this excitement been pro- 
duced? From what quarter did the proposition 
‘come? Where have town and sounty meetings 
‘been gotten up, to manufacture resolutions of 
thanks to individual members of Congress, to stim- 
ulate them to go on with this choice work of ex- 
citement? Not in the slaveholding States—not 
in Virginia; but in the States north and east of 
the Potomac—in New York and in New Eng- 
land. Do gentlemen believe that they will be per- 
mitted to produce a state of pore | excitement 
and agitation in the country, and then to avail 
themselves of the state of public feeling, in order 
to silence opposition ? Gentlemen will excuse us 
if we cannot imitate the meekness of the lamb, 
which crops the flowery food, and licks the hand 
just raised to shed his blood. 

Before I proceed to discuss the Constitutional 
principles involved in this question, I beg leave to 
pay my respects to the few gentlemen whom I 
have had the opportunity to hear on this subject. 

An honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Cusuman,) whom I mean to treat with be- 
coming respect, commenced by telling us that no. 
gentleman who understood his grammar, who had 
become a statesman, could possibly doubt the power 
of Congress to impose the proposed restrictions on 
the people of Missouri. Have we not, said he tri- 
umphantly, by. the Constitution, the power ex- 
pressly given “to provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States?” Be- 
fore I proceed, permit me to say that no man who 
‘ever entitled himself to the character of a states- 
man, ever did attempt to derive from that part of 
the clause, from those words in the Constitution of 
the United States, any powers to Congress. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the father of implied and result- 
ing powers; the champion of federal rights; he 
who submitted in the Federal Convention “ his 

ideas of a suitable pian of government for the 
United States;” „which plan was nearly a tran- 
script from the British Government, changing the 
title of King into Governor, the House of Lords 
into a Senate, and limiting the tenure of office to 
the life of the individual, instead of making it he- 
reditary, together with some other slight changes, | sir, what does the gentleman’s explanation prove? 
to render it alittle more palatable; never attempted | That, although the people have retained in their 
to derive to Congress any authority from these | own hands the sovereign power, and attempted to 
words, from this part of the clause. é establish a Government of very limited, specified, 

I understand the worthy gentleman is not only | and delegated powers, yet, by the use of the terms 
a follower, but a teacher, of the mild precepts of | common defence and genera welfare—terms used 
the meek and lowly Jesus—peace on -earth, and | to point out the objects for which the specified and 
good will to all mankind. Yet the gentleman | enumerated powers had been delegated—their 
talked of blood and slaughter with great sang | whole object had been defeated; that, by the use 
froid. He spoke of a State (without naming it) | of these terms, they had created a Government of 
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the most indefinite and unlimited powers. Ishall, 
in a subsequent part of the debate, take some fur- 
ther notice of these rules of construction. 

I will now pass'on to a gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Taytor.) I shall not notice all his 
remarks, nor pursue them precisely in the order in 
which they were made. He said that he had no 
spirit of hostility to the people of the South—to the 
people of the slaveholding States. He said that 
we had at length fallen upon evil days. If the 
policy advocated by the gentleman be persisted in, 
the day may indeed become evil. It may lead to 
conflicts of the most direful character; it may 
blight the hopes of the most devoted friends of 
liberty and self-government, and clothe this nation 
in mourning. “This new doctrine—invasion of 
State rights.” Does the gentleman really believe 
the doctrine to be new, that every act of the Gene- 
ral Government, not authorized by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, is an invasion of the 
rights of the States? Or does he mean to convey 
the idea that this effort to preserve the States from 
encroachments on the part of the General Govern- 
ment is unprecedented? We have had five Presi- 
dents—one only of that number taken from the 
country north of the Potomac. That one, although 
from New England—that land peculiarly blessed 
by liberty and equality—deemed it necessary to 
surround his administration by the guards furnish- 
ed by a sedition and an alien act: the one calcu- 
lated to stifle inquiry; the other to enable him to 
banish as aliens all who might be hostile or inimi- 
cal to the course of policy pursued by him in the 
administration of the Government. Were not 
these acts of usurpation opposed by all the States 
south and west of the Potomac? Did they not 
kindle an unextinguishable flame of opposition in 
all the slaveholding States? Were they not suc- 
cessfully opposed by the intelligence’ and good 
sense of the people, on the following grounds: that 
the sedition act was a violation of an express pro- 
vision of the Constitution of the United States; 
the alien act a violation of the spirit and meaning 
of the instrument, by uniting in the Chief Magis- 
trate powers which the Constitution had confided 
to separate departments of the Government? Has 
the gentleman forgotten the opposition made to 
the act incorporating the old Bank of the United 
States; particularly to the act which contemplated 
a renewal of the charter; the excitement produced 
by that question; the great division of public sen- 
timent which existed on the subject; the division 
in the Senate of the United States on the question ; 
the rejection of the unconstitutional measure, to 
the immortal honor of a former Vice President of 
the United States, (the late George Clinton,) by 
giving the casting vote; the general and successful 
opposition to the stamp act? The gentleman can- 
not be serious when he speaks of this doctrine about 
State rights as a new doctrine. This change, as 
he is pleased to term it, in public sentiment, he 
endeavored to account for, and in a manner the 
most courteous. He even attempted to excuse our 
foibles, by stating that our opinions are frequently 
influenced without our being sensible of it—sup- 
posed the change to result from the enhanced value 


of slaves.. As faras I know, (and I do not profess 
to have much information on the subject,) there 
are but two legitimate modes of reasoning—one 
from fact, the other from analogy. As the gentle- 
man does not presume to rely on facts, he must 
have arrived at his conclusion by reasoning from 
analogy. : 
` Another gentleman from New York (Mr. Woop) 
contended that the President and Senate had no 
right to negotiate the treaty by which Louisiana 
was ceded to the United States; no right to stipu- 
late for the admission of a people residing beyond 
the limits of the United States into the Union on 
a footing of eqeality with the original States. I 
understand that this treaty was submitted to the 
Congress of the United States; that it received 
the sanction of the House of ‘Representatives, as 
well as the President and Senate; that the Con- 
stitutional powers of the Government to negotiate 
such a treaty were then brought into discussion, 
and the right denied by Messrs. Griswold, Picker- 
ing, and Dana, who warmly opposed the treaty. 
But, sir, it is enough to say to the gentleman, that 
he has made the discovery too late; that his protest: 
for defect of title should have been earlier made. 
What is the situation of the people of Missouri ? 
What has been the conduct ot the Government of 
the United States? This country has been held 
for nearly seventeen years. The people of the 
United States have been induced to migrate there 
in great numbers. The supreme law of the iand 
guarantied to them protection in the full and free 
enjoyment of their property. Land offices were 
established there, the public lands have been sold 
to them, and on terms very advantageous ‘to the 
Government and people of the United States, 
Shall the Government, after deriving all the ad- 
vantages which could result from this course of 
policy, say to the people that we purchased a de- 
fective title to this country; that we will take 
advantage of the defect in our own title, in order 
to impose hard and onerous conditions on you, a8 
the price of your admission into the Union? Sir, 
shall the Government be permitted to do, with 
impunity, that which would crimson with blushes 
the cheeks of an individual ? i 
The gentleman has made another discovery, 
which will certainly give him great illustration in 
the country; that the Constitution of the United 
States guaranties to every State in the Union a 
republican form of government, and that slavery 
is incompatible with a republican form of govern- 
ment. Again, the gentleman is rather unfortunate 
in point of time; he has made his discovery too 
late; experience and fact are both against him. 
It is something like a discovery, at this day, that 
Homer and Virgil were destitute of taste and tal- 
ents for poetry. The question has long since been 
settled by the unerring standard of taste—the còn- 
curring testimony of ages. The same gentleman 
stated that the United States tendered to the peo- 
ple of Missouri a constitution with this restriction. 
Have they the right to impose it? This, sir, is a 
clear illustration of the principles of those who 
contend for the doctrine of restrictions—of those 
who talk about the Declaration of Independence, 
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and the right of the people to self-government. | what are conferred by Congress.” I know the 


Congress tender to the people of Missouri a con- 
stitution! This isa naked presentation of the doc- 
trine. For, in effect, the same result is produced, 
whether the instrument be tendered ready written, 
or the fundamental principles dictated, which it 
is to contain. 

I will proceed to examine whether Congress 
possess the Constitutional power to impose on the 
people of Missouri, as the condition of their admis- 
sion into the Union, the perpetual prohibition of 
slavery, or involuntary servitude. In order the 
more clearly to understand the Constitutional pow- 
ers of Congress, in relation to this question, it will 
be necessary to establish some principles or rules 
of construction, to guide us in our future investi- 
gation. The sovereign authority, in this country, 
resides in the people. The Government of the 
United States is a Government of limited and de- 
fined powers. The attributes of sovereignty dele- 
gated to Congress are of high and most important 
character; they are, however, clearly defined, and 
carefully enumerated. By the 8th section of the 
1st article, most, if not all the powers delegated to 
Congress, are carefully enumerated. In the first 
clause of that section, the objects which induced 
the people of the United States to intrust Congress 
with the exercise of such important and truly in- 
teresting powers are pointed out, to wit: “the 
common defence and general welfare of the Uni- 
ted States.” These are the objects which those 
extensive delegations of power were intended to 
effectuate. They are pointed out as the grand 
objects which Congress should ever keep steadily 
in view. They were designed as beacons to guide 
the Representatives of the people in the exercise 
of the high powers intrusted to their integrity and 
honor, and never designed to furnish to the Repre- 
sentatives of this defined and limited Government 
all power which they might desire, or be disposed 
to exercise. Congress can rightfully exercise no 
power, unless it be expressly given by the Consti- 
tution, or unless it be both necessary and proper to 
carry into effect some power expressly given. By the 
4th article of the Constitution of the United States, 
section 3d; it is provided that “new States may be 
admitted by the Congress into the Union.” It is 
contended that the power under this clause to ad- 
mit new States, is in its nature general; that Con- 
gress has discretionary authority as to the admis- 
sion of new States into the Union, and may impose 
whatever conditions it pleases, as terms of that 
consent. I shall take the liberty of referring to 
some pamphlets and speeches, which have been 
laid on our tables with the view to guide us in the 
discharge of the important duties of legislation. 
I hope the radiance of intellect which beams on 
the pages of these pamphlets and speeches, although 
it has afforded me very little aid in the investiga- 
tion of this important subject, will light the au- 
thors to happiness. The Boston Memorial, the 
very title of which is calculated to mislead and 
deceive: it is alleged to be “ on the subject of re- 
straining the increase of slavery in the new States.” 
In the fifth page of this memorial, it is stated that 
“the Territories, as such, can have no rights but 


gentleman first named on the committee which 
prepared this memorial; I served with him in 
Congress during the most gloomy period of the 
late war. He is certainly a man of talents. Can 
it for a moment be pretended by any man, that the 
people of the United States, wherever they may 
reside, have no rights except such as are conferred 
by Congress. The servants of the people—the 
mere creatures of the public will—to be the source 
from which the people derive theirrights! Their 
rights to life, liberty, and the means of pursuing 
their happiness. The doctrine is too absurd to 
require serious refutation. In the samc memorial, 
page 6 and 7, it is further alleged—“and if con- 
t ditions may be annexed, it depends solely upon 
‘the wisdom of Congress what such conditions 
‘shall be. They may embrace every thing not 
‘incompatible with the possession of those fede- 
‘ral rights which an admission into the Union 
€ confers upon the new States.” The memorialists, 
in order to present a naked view of the doctrines 
for which they contend, in the 15th page, go on.. 
to show what they understand by rights derived ` 
exclusively from the State government. “The 

‘inhabitants shall be admitted as soon as possible, 

‘according to the principles of the Federal Con- 

‘stitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, 

‘advantages, and immunities, of citizens of the 

‘United States.” The rights, advantages, and 

immunities, here spoken of, must, from the very 

force of the terms of the clause, be such as are 

recognised or communicated by the Constitution ° 
of the United States. The clause cannot be refer- 
red to rights, advantages, and immunities, derived 
exclusively from the State governments, for these 
do not depend upon the Federal Constitution. Be- 
sides, it would be impossible that all the rights, 
advantages, and immunities, of citizens of the dif- 
ferent States, could be at the same time enjoyed 
by the same persons. These rights are difierent 
in different States; a right exists in one State 
which is denied in others, or is repugnant to other 
rights enjoyed in others. In some States, a free- 
holder alone is qualified to vote in elections; in 
some a qualification in personal property is sufi- 
cient; and in others, age and freedom are the sole 
qualifications of electors. The bare presentation 
of this reasoning is sufficient to prove how diffi- 
cult it is to support error, even when the most in- 
genious volunteer their services as its advocates. 
It is first contended that the Territories, as such, 
(surely meaning the people who inhabit the Ter- 
ritories, and not the lands which compose the Ter- 
ritories,) can have no rights but what are confer- 
red by Congress. Secondly, that conditions may 
be annexed to the admission of a State into the 
Union, which may embrace every thing not in- 
compatible with the possession of those federal 
rights which an admission into the Union confers 
upon the new State. Thirdly, it is emphatically 
contended, that the right of suffrage is derived ex- 
clusively from the State governments. The Ter- 
ritories, as such, can have no rights but what are 
conferred by Congress. They may be denied all 
rights which. are not federal. If the reasoning 
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were true, the most important right which can be |‘ only temporary, but extends no further than to 
enjoyed by a freeman, in civil societies, to wit, |‘ the property actually possessed by the inhabit- 
right of suffrage, could never be enjoyed by the |‘ ants of Missouri, when it was first occupied by 
citizens of a ‘Territory. How would they elect |‘ the United States. Property since. acquired by 
their Representatives to Congress? Such rea- |‘ them, and property acquired or possessed by the 
soning is too absurd to merit further notice. ‘ new inhabitants of Missouri, has, in each case, 
- I will not occupy the time of the Committee by |‘ been acquired under the laws of the United 
reading from the treaty of April, 1803, by which |‘ States, and not during or under the laws. of 
the French Republic ceded to the United States |‘ Louisiana. Should, therefore, the future intro- 
Louisiana; that clause which secured to the peo- | ‘ duction of slaves into Missouri be forbidden, the 
ple of the ceded territory the free enjoyment of |‘ feelings of the citizens would be reconciled to 
their liberty, property, and the religion which |‘ their exclusion; and the inconsiderable number 
they professed, and provided for their speedy ad- | ‘ of slaves owned by the inhabitants at the date of 
mission into the Union, according to the princi- | ‘ the cession of Louisiana, would be emancipated, 
ples of the Federal Constitution, because the clause t or sent for sale into States where slavery exists.” 
has so often been read that it must be distinctly | I know the influence which Mr. King has in cer- 
remembered by every member of the Committee. | tain portions of the United States, among a par- 
By the Constitution of the United States, article 6, | ticular description of politicians. He is certainly 
“all treaties made, or which shall be made, under | a man of very great experience, and ought to be 
the authority of the United States, shall be the | well skilled in diplomacy. I appeal to the Com- 
supreme law of the land.” I beg leave to refer | mittee, and ask, confidently, whether a greater 
the Committee to the printed speech of Mr. King: | want of candor could be exhibited? Isa candor, 
he remarks, page 7, “It is further objected that | A treaty, solemnly entered into, the stipulations of 
; ye pipet a the ae a grees ae me ee which ke accel designed to extend protec- 
t souri, would be nugatory, as the new State, in| scouze to them the complete and alsin ocean, 
s nd absolute contro] 
‘ virtue of its sovereignty, would be at liberty to | over their property, Kah consisted, to a very 
‘ revoke its consent, and annul the article by which | large amount, in slaves; and this grave statesman 
: Par T should be oe a Beee aroen D aoi Aa the contracting parties 
eee os rary a a iga = goo ER ed to include slaves under the term property. 
‘ » Wach enjoin the observance of our en- | Again, a condition submitted to by the people of 
gagements—it would be repugnant to the princi- | Missouri, in order to obtain admission into the 
: ples upon which Government itself is founded. | Union, would be perpetually binding on them and 
Fimited forte, and ex doy oieta a ew fa | oe aes a Menine good faici Tots an ab- 
of e ements, and because treaties he- 
to do. Sovereigns, like individuals, are bound by tween nations ph on this principle. "Tet, the 
; a tage te aug pave no moral power to | stipulations contained in the treaty of cession, are 
eh bee E Ths os, peona cp ace utterly disregarded; aa oa vi have been 
) : s s com- | again and again recognise the Government 
plete a surrender of the question as could be made f the United States, a the mesi solemn and im- 
by any terms which belong to the language in | pressive manner—not only at the period when the 
which they are expressed. The treaty ceding treaty was ratified, but at the admission of Louisi- 
Louisiana, of which Missouri was a part, expressly | ana into the Union; and in every act of legislation 
secured to the people their liberty, property, and | for-the territorial government of the whole coun- 
religion, and provided for their speedy admission | try, ceded by France to the United States, from 
mo e oaa; reoring to the principles of the | the date of the — in April, 1803, to the pres- 
ion. . ent moment. Such inconsistencies requi 
Treaties, made under the authority of the Uni- | further comment. eran 
ted States, are, by the Constitution, declared to be| The power to make all needful rules and reg- 
ine A reme w the land. Mr King places | ulations respecting the territory and other property 
e obligations of a treaty on the same ground, | belonging to the United States has b a- 
and gives to them equal force in a moral point of | lied on a Mr. King and others n Coke 
view, with those obligations which bind the mem- gress the power to impose the condition, or Te- 
bers of society to each other, and secure obedience striction, on the people of Missouri. The argu- 
to their Government. Let us contrast this great | ments derived from this grant of power have been 
and distinguished statesman with himself. Let it | so fully met and refuted, by those who have pre- 
be remembered that, at the time Louisiana was | ceded me inthe debate, that I shall not detain the 
ceded to the United States, the people of that | Committee by going over the ground, but barely 
meee held slaves, and that their slaves consti- | remark that the proposed amendment is intended 
Ring a eed aa a pa is oo Pek: Mr. | to Operate, not on the territory or other property 
hing, page 7: all nations do not permit | of the United States, but on the citizens of the 
l slavery, the term property, in its common and | United States and their property. Property which 
ee te does not include or describe | they have held, and been induced to acquire, on 
ker ioe oo pote: — ve ee the faith of the pledge, solemnly made by the Gov- 
s it: to in 
biden ete a tee a e slaves | ernment of the United States, that the people of 
; pulation is not | that territory should be protected in their civil and 
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religious privileges, in the enjoyment of their 
property, and that they should be admitted into 
the Union as soon as possible, according to the 
principles of the Federal Constitution, and to the 
enjoyment of all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the United States. 

The power to regulate commerce is among the 
express powers delegated to Congress. This power 
has been resorted to, in order to prove that Con- 
gress can, constitutionally, impose on the people 
of Missouri the condition, or restriction, contained 
in the proposed amendment. This branch of the 
subject shall be noticed hereafter. 

The political doctors of the day, notsatisfied with 
resorting to the different clauses of the Constitu- 
tion, which give to Congress power to make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory 
and other property belonging to the United States; 
to admit new States into the Union; to regulate 
commerce; to provide for the common defence 
and general eitare: have most strangely resorted 
to the 9th section of the ist article of the Consti- 
tution, to derive, for Congress, this omnipotent 
power of fixing immutably the fundamental prin- 
ciple, by which the people of Missouri and their 
posterity are to be governed. This section, from 
the beginning to the end, contains nothing but 
prohibitions and restrictions on the powers of Con- 
gress. The first clause of this section contains the 
prohibition, on the power of Congress, relative to 
the migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the States shall think proper to admit prior 
to the year 1808. I shall not dwell on the terms 
migration and importation, which have been so 
often repeated, during this debate, as to cause them 
to grate on the ear as harshly and disagreeably as 
the chains of the convict. : 

I am very happy that the gentleman from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Prvckney,) a member of the Con- 
vention which formed the Constitution of the 
United States, has given an account of the under- 
standing of the Convention, as to the true import 
and ‘meaning of these terms, which corresponds 
completely with the definitions given of them by 
the most learned and the best speakers who have 
taken part in this debate, to wit, that migration 
was applied to all persons of whatever color or 
description, who should voluntarily remove to the 
United States, or any particular State—importa- 
tion, to all persons who should be brought, by the 
will of others, into any of the States. All con- 
tracts or compacts may grant more or less than the 
contracting parties designed to conyey. If Con- 
gress possess no other power over the subject of 
migation or importation, than what can be derived 
from this 9th section, it is, to my mind, most per- 
fectly clear, that not a single power is possessed 
over the subject. 

It will be recollected by the Committee that the 
preceding section contains an enumeration of the 


owers designed to be intrusted to the Congress of 


the United States. Would it not be a most sin» 
gular inconsistency for men of very inferior per- 
spicacity and intelligence to those who framed 
the Constitution of the United States, who should 
be engaged in a work of such deep and moment- 


ous importance as that of preparing a form of gov- 
ernment for a free people, who were jealous and 
watchful of their liberties, in order to form a gov- 
ernment of limited and defined powers which 
should be perfectly secure from abuse? First, to 
enumerate, with care and accuracy, the several 
powers intended to be intrusted to the representa- 
tives of the people—yielding to the well founded 
jealousy entertained of the propensity of man to 
abuse delegated powers, that the very singular 
mode should have been adopted to confer new and 
more extensive powers, by prohibiting, except un- 
der peculiar circumstances, or for ai 


i mited. time, 
the exercise of some of the most important powers, 


expressly delegated, or resulting by necessary and 
unavoidable implication, from powers thus con- 


ferred. Sir, there is no rule of construction; no 


principle of reason, which is not opposed to such 
a mode of imparting power. 
met with the objection, that it is from this clause 
that Congress derives the power to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus. 


I know I may be 


l To which I answer, that 
Congress derives from this clause no power over 


the writ of habeas corpus; that it was designed 
to furnish a rule of construction, to prevent the 
abuse of power by suspending this writ, on which 
the personal security and liberty of the citizen so 
much depended. The people of this country had 
not long shaken off the yoke of a foreign tyrant. 
They had had many painful evidences of the abuse 
of power by the British Government in suspend- 
ing the great and efficacious writ. But can it for 
a moment be doubted that Congress has the Con- 
stitutional power to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus? But for the prohibition contained in this 
section on the exercise of this power, it might have 
been very much abused. Are not the powers del- 
egated to Congress, in their nature sovereign ? Is 
not the power to declare war a high sovereign 
power, confided by the people to their representa- 
tives? Is not the power to create tribunals inferior 
to the Supreme Court, expressly given? Is not 
the whole judiciary of the United States organized 


by an act of Congress? Are not the forms of 


writs, and the rules of proceeding, prescribed by 


Congress? Can it be at_all doubtful that the 


power which, under the Constitution, prescribes 


the rule of action; in other words, gives the law 
to the courts and the people, when the public 
interest demands it, can suspend even this highly 
important and remedial writ? This was known 
to the Convention; the prohibition was wey in- 
serted, asa necessary guard to the liberty o the 
citizen. 

Again, it may be contended that, from the 10th 
section of the same article, which contains nothing 
but restraints and prohibitions upon the exercise 
of certain powers by the States, that they, when 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as 
will not admit of delay, derive the power to keep 
troops and ships of war, to enter into compacts 
with each other, with foreign Powers, and even to 
engage in war. Not so, sir. It serves merely as 
arule of construction, as an additional evidence 
of the jealousy of the people of this country of 
their rights and liberties, and of the propensity of 
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State. Thisillustrious Chief Magistrate, who was 
thus entrenched behind the protecting influence of 
a sedition act, was from New England—that land 
so peculiarly blessed by freedom and equality ; that 
land where slavery is unknown. May the time 
not arrive when the science of political chemistry 
shall be better known; when the use of the alembic 
is better understood’; that it will. be discovered that 
Congress has the Constitutional power to prevent 
the people from assembling peaceably for any other 
purpose but to petition their lords and masters, the 
Congress of the United States, for a redress of 
grievances! Entertaining the opinions which I 
do, of the limited character of the Government of 
the United State, of the responsibility of the officers 
of this Government to their constituents; of the 
absolute, uncontrolled, and uncontrollable power 
of the people over not only their public servants, 
but of the Constitution and form of Government 
itself, those reservations of privileges, and limita- 
tions of power on the Government, appear to have 
resulted from infatuation or a sickly sensibility, 
which induced the framers of the amendments ta 
reserve to the people, as privileges, what they held 
as rights; rights which, whenever invaded, ought 
to arouse the people to the most prompt and vigo- 
rous resistance. Yet, sir, experience may prove 
that they were right. If the Constitution be thus 
successfully invaded, and the people should tamel 
submit, other and more effectual limitations will 
be required. $ : 
But, sir, it has been triumphantly asked, if Con- 
gress possess no power, no authority on the subject 
of admitting new States: if no condition can ‘be 
annexed: if any people who think proper to apply, 
have the right to admission into the Union? ‘To 
which I reply, that Congress, unless bound by pre- 
vious obligation to admit, has the unqualified au- 
thority to reject. That, under the fourth article 
of the Constitution, which guaranties a republican 
form of government to every State in this Union, 
Congress has the right to require that the State ap- 
plying for admission shall adopta republican form 
of government. ioe tts 
Permit me, Mr. Chairman, to inquire into the 
character of the population of Missouri. By whom 
has that Territory been settled? Are the inhabi- 
tants strangers, foreigners, aliens to our Govern- 
ment, manners, religion? Or are they native 
citizens of the United States ? They are native 
citizens; many of them have fought and bled in 
defence of the principles of which all here ‘so 
proudly boast. Muny of them are the descendants 
of gallant men, who furnished from their own 
veins the cement for this our temple of liberty. I 
have the pleasure to know some of the citizens of 
Missouri. They are men who can rear their crests 
by the side of any gentleman in this House, from 
whatever section of the country he may have come, 
and for virtue, intelligence, patriotism, and valor, 
proudly challenge a comparison. I allude to the 
O’Fallans, the nephews of George R. Clark—a 
name held in sacred regard by Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia. The man whose chivalic spirit and daring 
enterprise, conquered the finest portion of country 
in the Union—the country north and west of the 


man to abuse power when intrusted to him. Not 
a tight is conferred on the States by this section. 
The States, in relation to the General Govern- 
ment, and in reference to their defence, occupy 
the same ground as individuals. Whenever a 
government is unable to defend the citizen, the 
right of self-defence, a natural right, recurs to him; 
so of the States. When the General Government 
is unable to defend the States, the natural and in- 
alienable right of self-defence reverts to the States, 
and authorizes them to defend and preserve them- 
selves. i 
Shall I be permitted to invite the attention of 
the Committee to the amendments to the Consti- 
tion of the United States, articles first and second ? 
These articles contain prohibitions of a very sin- 
gular character, on the exercise of powers by Con- 
gress. I confess that I have never seen these 
articles without regret. I have considered them 
as disgraceful to the high and lofty character of 
the American people. I presume, if a convention 
were now called, to frame a constitution for the 
people of the United States, that, instead of 
embodying a few general and fundamental prin- 
ciples, contained in a little pamphlet like this, 
{holding the Constitution in his hand,] it would 
require a large folio volume to contain the necessary 
restrictions and prohibitions on the Government 
against undue and unwarrantable exercise of power. 
hat are the prohibitions in these articles ? “Con- 
‘ gress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
‘ ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
‘ thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of 
‘ the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
‘assemble, and to petition the Government for a 
‘ redress of grievances. A well regulated militia 
‘ being necessary to the security of a free State, 
‘ the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
‘not be infringed.” I ask the Committee to pause 
for a moment, and to reflect on the character of 
these prohibitions. What must have been the 
jealousy of those who deemed it necessary to guard 
against the abuse of power, by such restrictions, 
on a Government of limited, defined, and delegated 
authority? Under what pretence could Congress 
dare to interfere with affairs of religion—with the 
freedom of speech or of the press? Under what 
state of things could it be presumed to be necessary 
for the sovereign people of the United States to 
retain to ikem elre. the poor privilege of assembling 
peaceably to petition, not their sovereign lords and 
masters, but their public servants and agents, for a 
redress of grievances? To what daring usurpa- 
tions must they have looked, when it was deemed 
necessary to secure to freemen the privilege of 
keeping and bearing arms ? But, sir, Constitu- 
tional securities against the abuse of power, of del- 
egated and limited power, seem to be but beautiful 
and splendid illusions. 

Notwithstanding these securities to the freedom 
of speech and of the press, we have seen the day 
when a sedition act was deemed both necessary 
and proper, (among a particular desc tiption of pol- 
iclans in this country,) of course Constitutional. 
This act was deemed necessary to guard the indi- 
vidual who held the reins and guided the car of 
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Ohio—the country which is now represented in 
Congress by men who are aiding to place fetters 
on the nephews and relatives of this very man. 
Nephews who have proved themselves to be true 
and genuine branches of the original stock. 

_I beg leave to inquire into the pretensions of the 
people of the North and East, to form constitutions 
for their neighbors. Have the people of those por- 
tions of the Union been peculiarly blessed by po- 
litical tranquillity, harmony, and happiness? I 
will not point to the political commotions which 
have so frequently and so violently agitated the 
peaceful relations of the people in our Northern and 
Eastern hemisphere, because they are familiar to 
all. I will barely refer to facts, supported by high 
authority. Connecticut, until very lately, never 
had a constitution. The Governor of Massachu- 
sétts, at the late session of the General Assembly 
of that State, recommended the call of a convention 
to revise and amend the constitution of the State. 
The Governor of New York recently recommended, 
to the Assembly of that State, the propriety of 
calling a convention to re-model and amend their 
constitution. In his speech to the two houses of the 
Legislature, at the opening of their session, he 

resents the following striking picture of the polit- 
ical agitations and excitements which exist in that 
great State: “ While this State has made rapid 
“and signal advances in prosperity, it has been 
‘ more obnoxious to the excitement of party than 
‘any member of the Federal Union. Even during 
‘ the gloomy periods of the Revolution, this spirit 
‘was exhibited in a variety of shapes, and since 
‘that time it has scarcely ever ceased to agitate 
‘society. After giving full weight to the operation 
‘ of other assignable causes, we are forced to con- 
‘ clude that there is a radical defect in the consti- 
‘tution of our government; that it either wants 
‘ some essential check against the progress of party, 
t or that it contains in its arrangement the elements 
‘ of discord and excitement.” After this very strong 
picture of the political cabals which agitate his own 


‘State, and disturb the peace and tranquillity of its 


citizens, modesty would seem to require that his 
Excellency should remain quiet and silent about 
the affairs of his neighbors; that he should direct 
his own energies, and engage the energies of his 
State Legislature, exclusively to correct existing 
abusesat home. Not so his Excellency; although 
he admits that for more than forty years he and 
all the distinguished statesmen of his great and 
distinguished State, have not been able to correct 
the radical evils under which they have labored, 
he is ambitious to influence the deliberations of 
Congress, and extend his fostering care to the peo- 
ple of Missouri, by furnishing them some of the 
fundamental principles by which they and their 
posterity are to be governed. 

He thus impresses, in his speech, on the Legis- 
lature, the necessity of interposing : 

“Nor can I conceal, on this occasion, the deep anx- 
jety which I feel in a subject now under the consider- 
ation of the General Government, and which is unfor- 
tunately calculated to produce geographical distinc- 
tions. Highly important as it is to allay feelings so 
inauspicious, and to cultivate the most friendly com- 


munion with every member of the Confederacy, yet 
I consider the interdiction of the extension of slavery 
a paramount consideration. Morally and politically 
speaking, slavery is an evil of the first magnitude; and, 
whatever may be the consequences, it is our duty to 
progress, in all cases where such prohibition is allowed 
by the Constitution. No evil can result from its inhi- ` 
bition, more pernicious than its toleration; and I ear- 
nestly recommend the expression of your sense on this 
occasion, as equally due to the character of the State, 
and the prosperity of the Empire.” 


Sir, New York is entitled to my thanks, and to 
the thanks of the nation, for the interesting and 
gallant stand which, under the auspices of her late 
patriotic Governor, (Daniel D. Tompkins,) she 
during the late war with Great Britain, made 
against the common enemy. But I must be per- 
mitted, after the above statement of facts, to enter, 
for the people of Missouri, a solemn protest against 
the interference of the people of the North and 
East with their fundamental and municipal regu- 
lations—first, for’ the want of capacity; and, sec- 
ondly, because they have no right to interfere. 

May not the people of Missouri, with great force 
and propriety, say to the people of New England 
and New York, look to your own affairs; tran- 
quillize the political discord and excitement which 
agitate your own bosoms; heal the wounds which 
the political parties in your own States are perpet- 


-ually inflicting on each other. Let us alone; per- 


mit us to manage our own affairs in our own way. 
We fear the constitution which you are endeavor- 
ing to impose on us will either want some essential 
check against the progress of party, or that it will 
contain in its arrangement the elements of discord 
and excitement. We think no evil can result from 
resisting with manly firmness and fortitude, this 
unconstitutional and unwarrantable effort which 
you are making to invade our sovereignty and in- 
dependence, so pernicious, as would be a base and 
tame acquiescence on our part. = 

The doctrines of humanity and religion have 
not been much pressed into service by the restric- 
tionists latterly. It is somewhat singular that the 
passion of humanity should, at the same instant of 
time, have seized so strongly upon New England 
and Old England; that this passion should have 
been so strongly and so singularly enlisted in favor 
of the black slaves in the United States. Slavery 
on every other portion of the globe seems to have 
had no effect on the sympathies of these philan- 
thropists. They have not been excited by the con- 
dition of the white slaves of Europe; nor by the 
sufferings of the white, black, and party-co ored 
slaves of the Indies. The African slave trade— 
the enslaved descendants of Africans in the Uni- 
ted States—are the subjects of peculiar sensibility 
and interest to those who have recentl engaged 
in proclaiming the doctrines of benevolence and 
humanity. The peculiar and strongly-marked hos- 
tility of Old England to the people of the South- 
ern and Western States, the holders of black slaves, 
is well known. Let the people of England—of 
Great Britain—cast their eyes.on the map of the 
earth, and see what a large proportion of its habita- 
ble part is covered, and by millions of human 
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beings held in the most wretched state of bondage, 
by the policy of their own Government. In the 
West Indies, in Europe, in the East Indies, mil- 
lions of human beings, presenting every shade of 
color, and every grade of suffering and misery, tes- 
. tify by their execrations that they are the victims 
of British policy—of British cruelty and ambition. 
Yet we find the pages of every public journal in 
Great Britain filled with exclamations and denun- 
ciations against the holders of black slaves in the 
United States. England, despotic and heartless 
as she is, still endeavors to preserve the appearance 
of some regard and respect for the opinions of the 
world. She still can blush, or appear to blush, by 
keeping the veil closely drawn. It would not do 
for her to express much sympathy for white slaves. 
Her half-fed and badly-clothed subjects in the 
highlands of Scotland; her enslaved subjects in 
Ireland; would attract painful attention. The 
miserable condition of the people in the East In- 
dies, rendered thus miserable by her despotic policy, 
would intrude itself. The white slaves in every 
art of Europe, therefore, fail to excite her human- 
ity. The Hungarian peasant, whose state of slavery 
and subjugation, according to Bright, are infinite- 
ly more oppressive than that of the black slave in 
kaea excites no portion of her sympathy or 
humanity. Can England disguise the fact—can 
her friends conceal it—that she has done more to 
entail misery on the African race, and their de- 
scendants, than all the other Powers of the earth? 
Humility is said be the most odious garb in which 
Pride can be dressed. This may be true, sir ; but 
it is still more odious to see Ambition dressed out 
in the meek habiliments of religion, with human- 
ity on her lips, whilst the love of power swells 
her heart. e need take but a glance at the his- 
tory of the times that are past, to see this same 
Ambition, covered with the mantle of religion, 
profaning the God whom it affected to adore ; pois- 
oning the stream of human felicity ; rioting on the 
sufferings of the innocent. Shall we look for ex- 
amples to the land which is sometimes called the 
land of our ancestors—to Great Britain—to happy 
England? If we look to the reign of the bloody 
Mary or the present Regent, we shall see the spirit 
of ambition arrayed on the side of humanity and, 
religion; how happily, let the blood and the tears 
of the Catholics of Ireland, shed by the same sabre 
which has been drawn in defence of the Catholics 
of Spain, testify. The worship of the Deity has 
been proscribed to the Catholics at home—to the 
Catholics of Ireland—whilst the Spanish Catho- 
lic has been sustained by the same authority, even 
at the point of the bayonet, to his altar and his 
God. And all this has been done in the name of 
humanity, and under the pretext of devotion to 
religion ! 

But, sir, it will be expected that I should say 
something on the power of Congress to interdict 
the African slave trade. The power to regulate 
commerce is delegated to Congress in general and 
comprehensive terms. The most essential attri- 
bute of the power to regulate, by law, the trade of 


the country, is to preserve the purity and justice of 
the trade. 


within the power to regulate commerce. This 
trade, which was carried on in fraud and injus- 
tice, by kidnapping, is as completely within the 
power of Congress to interdict, by punishing the 
citizens of the United States engaged in it, as pi- 
racy, or any other fraudulent and swindling traffic. 
It results from the general power to regulate the 
commerce of the country, and not from the limita- 
tions on the exercise of the power by Congress 
over the migration and importation of such persons 
as any of the States should think proper to admit 
prior to the year 1808. There is no express power 
given to Congress to prevent the migration of for- 
eigners to the United States; but the power to 
establish an uniform rule of naturalization is ex- 
pressly given. This power is given to enable 
Congress to promote the common defence and 
general welfare. The general power to make citi- 
zens must necessarily include the power to judge 
of the expediency of exercising the power, and ex- 
tend to the power of excluding the applicants from 
settling and residing within the limits of the Union. 
Otherwise it would have been in the power of sev- 
eral Governments in Europe to have thrown into 
this country such a large number of persons, as 
not only to have influenced our deliberations, 
but actually to have endangered our safety, The 
members of the Federal Convention saw the ne- 
cessity of clothing Congress with this important 
power; they also saw and knew how important it 
was to the prosperity of the country, that its pop- 
ulation should be augmented by migration ; and, 
as the several States had governments capable of 
deciding this question of policy, at least for a lim- 
ited time, the exercise of the power over the sub- 
ject was prohibited to Congress until 1808. 

The agitation of this question, if productive of 
no other good consequence, must be calculated to 
settle a question heretofore of doubtful policy. It 
must convince the people of the United States that 
their territory is sufficiently extensive. If every 
accession of territory shall; when the population 
becomes sufficiently numerous to demand admis- 
sion into the Union as a State, thus agitate the 
Confederacy, and threaten to reduce society to its 
elements, for one, I am disposed to fix the limits 
where they now exist; to extinguish no more In- 
dian titles to lands beyond the acknowledged limits 
of the United States. I think the Florida pur- 
chase may be considered as settled. If, after so 
many years negotiation, if, after so many prevari- 
cations on the part of Spain, we are, in order to 
secure a few millions of dollars to our merchants, 
to procure that which is to promote the spirit of 
discord, hatred, and disunion among the States, it 
may be well to pause, and inquire whether the 
price will not be too high. 

Sir, I am attached to the Union; but it is a ra- 
tional attachment. I have no superstitious attach- 
ment, either to the Union or any thing else. I am 
attached to the Union, because I believe it calcu- 
lated to secure the political rights, tranquillity, 
prosperity, and happiness, of the people of this 
country. The moment the Union shall fail to se- 
cure and promote these objects I shall detest it, as 


The African slave trade came properly | I would any other species of despotism. 
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With what propriety can those who, during the 
Revolution, embarked with us their fortunes and 
their hopes on board the same ship; who gladly 
clung tous during the hour of danger, after it 
stood the storm during the Revolutionary conflict, 
and rode triumphantly through the tempest during 
the late war with Great Britain—passing safely 
over the rough sea which set in from abroad, un- 
disturbed by the ripple added by domestic faction— 
now that all is peace and sunshine, turn upon us, 
and upbraid us with the stains and spots of negro 
slavery; a species of slavery which existed before 
and during the Revolution in every State in the 
Union; which has always existed since the Rev- 
olution, in portions of this country, and which 
they bound themselves, by the most sacred of all 
compacts, never to disturb? Let the parties to the 
compact, who have been borne thus safely and 
happily in this old ship, but adhere to the charter- 


party—the Constitution—I have no doubt she will 


glide in safety on the wave of time to the end of 


the present century, prepared, at that period, still 
to go on with the fairest prospect of a successful 
voyage to the close of the next century. Permit 
me to borrow the dying words of the immortal 
Lawrence, while his eye was glazed by death: 
honor and glory brightened on his brow—he ex- 


claimed, “don’t give up the ship!” I say to you, 


hold on to the Union—don’t give up the politica 
ship—cling to the original charter-party—the Con- 
stitution; all will be well—the nation will be 


happy. ™ 
s there a citizen of the United States who has 
not felt his,bosom warmed and animated by the 
sun of our political confederacy ? The sun which 
on the 4th of July, 1776, rose with such unusual 
brightness and matchless splendor, which, for more 
than forty years, has warmed and animated this 
society, and lighted its path to glory and to happi- 
ness. 
our system be destroyed, and that sun be precipi- 
tated, with disastrous ruin, on the bosom of this 
society, which it has so often cheered and bright- 
ened into joy and felicity? I trust that Heaven 
will avert the sad calamity. That, under the ge- 
nial influence of this sun, that flowering wreath 
which has so long bound in concord and harmony 
this Confederacy, will maintain an imperishable 
verdure—that its bloom will be perpetual, its frag- 
rance immortal ! ; 
. Mr. Dartineron, of Pennsylvania, addressed 
the Chair as follows : 
Mr. Chairman, I wish to submit a few remarks 
on this question; and I trust the Committee will 
be disposed to extend their indulgence towards me 
for a few moments, when they recollect that I am 
not in the habit of trespassing upon their patience 
in this way. I am very sensible that I shall not 
be able to do justice even to my own views of the 
subject; for Iam utterly unpractised in the busi- 
ness of public speaking ; yet, believing that this is 
a question of vital importance, not only to the 
character of this nation, but likewise to its safety, 
prosperity, and happiness; and believing also, that 
some erroneous impressions exist, in relation to 
many of those who advocate the amendments be- 


Shall the political balance and harmony of 


fore you, I feel constrained to attempt a few ob- 
servations. : 

I shall not presume to undertake an exposition 
of ambiguous Constitutional points, after the very 
able and learned discussions which we have had 
from gentlemen who have preceded me. Such an 
attempt would, in my opinion, be as unnecessary 
now, as it certainly would be presumptuous in me 
at any time. I shall, therefore, content myself, at 
this stage of the debate, with offering some of those 
views which present themselves to a common un- 
derstanding. And here, sir, as an American, proud 
and jealous of our national character, I trust I 
may be permitted to say, that it is a source of no 
little mortification to me to see the Congress of 
these United’ States, in the 44th year of our 
independence, seriously sustaining the question 
whether it be rightful and expedient, without 
an uncontrollable necessity, to sanction human 
slavery in the new republics which are to be added 
to this Confederacy? I had once fondly hoped 
that such a spectacle would never have been ex- 
hibited by us, to gratify the malignant envy of the 
despots, and their execrable parasites, who outrage 
the rights of mankind in the Old World, and who 
sicken at the idea of their conservation here. I 
had hoped, that we should have persevered with 
unanimity, as we have hitherto done, in erecting 
new i es upon the true and genuine principles 
of our Government, excluding human slavery with 
the utmost care and solicitude, wherever. it should 
be in our power to do so. The generous and pre- 
dominant sentiments of the American people, as far 
as I have had an opportunity to be acquainted 
with those sentiments, seemed to me to warrant 
such a hope; and I cannot yet relinquish the idea. 

We have been told, indeed—and I feel it my 
duty, as a Representative of Republican Pennsyt- 
vant, to notice the remark—we have been told, 
Mr. Chairman, that, however laudable may be the 
motives of ‘many who are in favor of restricting 
slavery, yet that there are political jugglers behind 
the scenes, who are making use of the proposition 
and its advocates, as the forlorn hope, and the last 
desperate effort of an expiring party. Sir, where 
I am best known, it would be needless to say that 
I have nothing to do with their views, their efforts, 
or their hopes; that I have never had any concern 
or connexion with that expiring party. From 
my earliest youth, upwards, I have been a demo- 
cratic republican; and I leave it to those who 
have once belonged to the aforesaid expiring party, 
if there be any such here, to develope the schemes 
of their jugglers. I have never been in their se- 
crets; but I cannot help observing, that I see gen- 
tlemen who are avowed members of that unfortu- 
nate party, zealously engaged in the ranks of our 
opponents, in endeavors to defeat this amendment. 
Sir, I do not believe it is a question of party views 
with any man who loves his country, or eels an 
interest in its reputation and permanent welfare. 
But, sir, I have always been taught to believe, that 
it was no part of republicanism to authorize, or 
even to connive at, slavery, in the formation of 
governments, where it could possibly he prevented. 
T will here frankly confess, too, that it is cause 
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of pain and regret to be opposed to gentlemen for 
whom I have the highest regard, and with whom 
it has generally been the pride and the happiness 
of myself and my colleagues to co-operate. But, 
on this occasion, I must pursue a course, however 
opposite to that of my Southern friends, which a 
solemn sense of duty renders imperative; and I 
ask gentlemen to exercise their accustomed liber- 
ality towards us. If they think it strange that we, 
who have generally acted with them, are opposes 
to them on this subject, we can only say, that we 
think it equally strange, and we do most sincerely 
regret, to find them in opposition to us. _ 

What is it, Mr. Chairman, which this amend- 


ment proposes, and which seems to excite such an’ 


uncommon degree of sympathy for Missouri ? 
What is the mighty bugbear that so alarms gen- 
tlemen? Is it proposed to bind her, hand and 
foot, and deliver her over to the dominion of des- 
potism? Sir, a man of plain comprehension might 
well be astonished if he were to learn, for the first 
time, after hearing the arguments and forcible ap- 

eals of gentlemen, that the simple proposition be- 

ore you is, to enable Missouri to become an inde- 
pendent Republican State, and to secure her from 
the dreadful curse of slavery! We propose to do 
that for her which we have already done for the 
States northwest of the Ohio, and for which the 
citizens of those States will be forever grateful. 
Mr. Chairman, the existence of slavery seems to 
be universally considered a great moral and polit- 
ical evil in thecommunity. Honorablegentlemen 
who have an intimate knowledge of its nature and 
tendencies, have emphatically termed it a curse 
and a scourge to society. The ancient and respec- 
table Commonwealth of Virginia perceived, at an 
early day, the evils which it would entail upon 
her, and she protested against the further increase 
of it. But the Government of Great Britain, re- 
gardless of the welfare of her colonies, permitted 
the temporary interest of a few to endanger the 
prosperity, the happiness, and the safety, of the 
countless generations who were to succeed them. 
We know that this tremendous evil was fastened 
upon our country by the mercenary, heartless policy 
of an arbitrary, commercial Government, not only 
without our agency and consent, but against our 
carnest protestations. But I beg to ask, sir, what 
it is we are about to do? I wish every member 
of the Committee would scriously consider this 
question. What is it we are about todo? Sir, 
unless this amendment prevail, we, the Republican 
Congress of the United States, are about to permit 
the temporary interest of a few individuals (for 
few they are, compared with the numbers who are 
hereafter to exist there) to entail this same trans- 
cendent curse upon the unborn myriads of our pos- 
terity, who will, in future times, inhabit the fertile 
regions of the West. Yes, sir, as we now view 
the conduct of Great Britain, in imposing or au- 
thorizing slavery in some of our ancient Common- 
Wealths, so will the future citizens of these Western 
Republics regard this Congress, unless we interpose 
to stay the progress of the desolating evil. If we 
suffer this pernicious population to ramify and diffuse 
throughout the new States formed in our territories, 


their citizens will one day direct their agonized 
views to the proceedings of this body, and deplore 
the policy which sanctioned their dreadful destiny. 
They will find themselves doomed to evils, by our 
connivance and authority, which it will be vain 
and hopeless to attempt to remove. Will any gen- 
tleman of Virginia or Maryland say, that it would 
not have been a happy circumstance for their own 
States if the early settlers had been prevented from 
introducing slaves among them? And will it not 
be equally beneficial to exclude them from the 
Western Commonwealths? Can there be a doubt 
about this? No, there cannot. Then now is the 
time to interfere; and it is now or never. But it 
is objected, that we are presuming to judge for the 
soe of Missouri. Sir, I consider that we are 
interested in this question as well as the people of 
Missouri. We are judging for ourselvesas well as 
for them; and we are enabled, by melancholy, 
dear-bought experience, to judge correctly. Gen- 
tlemen have acknowledged, that they would advise 
an exclusion of slavery, because they know itis an 
inveterate and incurable evil. But, sir, although 
we know the future citizens of Missouri would be 
grateful for the restriction, it is not from an offi- 
cious disposition to meddle with concerns which 
are foreign to us, that we urgeit. No, sir. If the 
Missourians were to be a separate people, it would 
be nothing to us how many slaves they had, or 
what regulations they adopted. Although we 
might wish them to enjoy republican freedom, it 
would be none of our business what they were, or 
how they were governed. But, Mr. Chairman, 
they are to become a constituent part of this Con- 
federacy ; they are to be members of bur political 
family. They are to be co-partners in our great 
national firm: and are not we interested in the 
character and condition of those who propose to 
join us? Iave we no right to judge of the fitness 
of those who wish to participate in our affairs? 
We have embarked in the business of free govern- 
ment. We have recognised the sublime doctrines 
of the rights of man in our own States, as far as 
existing circumstances would permit: and do we 
not owe it to consistency, to our high character, 
and lofty pretensions, nay, to our own welfare and 
safety, to carry this recognition of sound principles 
into all the new governments erected under our 
authority, and which are to join us in the magnifi- 
cent scheme? Do not the wise and the virtuous, 
the friends of freedom and mankind, in all parts of 
the world, anxiously expect it at our hands? Shall 
we blast the hopes of those philanthropists, who 
regard our country as the great asylum, the last 
and only refuge of liberty and rational government? 
Forbid it Heaven! We are solemnly bound not 
only to secure our own welfare, but to provide, as 
far as we can, for that of our posterity. When we 
know that the welfare of our descendants in Mis- 
souri, as well as in the United States generally, 
requires the restriction of slavery, how can we 
reconcile it to our sense of duty to permit the un- 
necessary introduction and diffusion of an evil 
which we are sure will be the scourge of countless 
generations? But, say gentlemen, the people now 
in Missouri may not choose to exclude slavery; 
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and they have a right to judge for themselves in 
this matter. And pray, sir, have not this Congress 
a right, also, to judge for themselves, whether it 
will be for the good of the Union to admit new 
members who hold mankind as slaves? If the 
people of this nation, or a great majority of them, 
believe, as I have no doubt they do, that it would 
be pernicious and dangerous to add new States, of 
this description, to the Union, have they not a 
right, and a discretionary power, to exclude such 
States? ` If they have not, then they are in a most 
deplorable condition. They are then deprived of 
the right of self-preservation, which is a right in- 
herent in all bodies. Sir, we have the right of 
self-preservation ; we have the right to judge of 
the means of safety : and it is our solemn duty to 
exercise it, and to guard against evil, whenever it 
is in our power to do so. Itis our duty to take 
care that the Republic receive no detriment; and 
believing that it would be highly detrimental to 
this Union, and destructive to the first principles 
of our Government, to sanction the creation of 
new members with a power to establish human 
slavery where it is not absolutely necessary, I feel 
bound to oppose it. I should deem it a dereliction 
of duty, on my part, to connive at such an evil, for 
which I could not hope to be pardoned, cither here 
or hereafter. I am perfectly satisfied, that the 
clauseof the Constitution which says “new States 
may be admitted by the Congress into the Union,” 
gives.us the right to judge whether they ouyht to 
beadmitted. We must exercise our discretion, and 
ascertain, to our satisfaction, whether such “ new 
States” are of a character to increase the strength 
and promote the welfare of this Union ; or whether 
they may not endanger our safety and happi- 
ness: for I contend we have aright to consult our 
safety and to pursue ourown happiness. The Dec- 
laration of Independence is edly correct when it 
asserts this right; notwithstanding some of its doc- 
trines have been ridiculed and denied on this floor, 
as they once were, and probably yet are, in the 
British Parliament. Sir, suppose the island of 
Cuba should become an independent State, and 
should apply for admission into this Union, with 
all her slaves and foreign habits; are we bound to 
admit her? Noone will pretend that we are. We 
should judge for ourselves whether it would be for 
our own good toreceive her: and I, for one, should 
very much doubt it, under any treaty stipulations ; 
for I hold the good old Republican doctrines rela- 
tive to the treaty-making power. And yet, sir, we 
mightadmit her, because Congress may admit new 
States. Sir, I have not the slightest doubt on the 
subject of our discretionary powers. 

The sparse population now in Missouri may 
not yet perceive the evils of slavery; and may, 
therefore, be willing to indulge in the dangerous 
gratifications which it affords, until it is too late. 
So it was in South Carolina and Georgia. Those 
States wished for more slaves. They insisted on 
the privilege (which, unhappily for themselves, 
and the whole nation, was conceded to them,) of 
Importing that description of persons for twenty 
years after the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. But, Mr. Chairman, what do they say now ? 
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Do they not see their error? Nay, do they not feel 
it, and deploreit? And are we never to profit by 
woful experience? Are we to go on, wilfully, and 
perverse, blindfold, in this fatal career, until sla- 
very shall be extended over three-fourths of the 
republics in this Confederacy? I hope not. I 
pray to God that we may have the virtue and the 
firmness to restrain its progress, before we are ir- 
retrievably lost in the dreadful abyss. Some of 
the learned gentlemen of the bar, who oppose this 
amendment, have exercised their ingenuity in sub- 
tle distinctions, and technical rules of deduction, 
borrowed from their profession. They were, no 
doubt, very applicable to the subject; and, as far 
as I understand them, I listened with pleasure—I. 
hope with profit, They also borrowed some of 
their illustrations from my profession ; and there, 
I think, I understood them better. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, I could by no means assent to their correct- 
ness, when they came within my province. I trust 
they were more correct while on theirown grounds. 
Gentlemen compared the evil of slavery to a malig- 
nant poison ; and they called upon us to dilute it, 
by diffusion, in order to render it more tolerable. 
Sir, it is a malignant poison, or rather, I would 
say, it is a malignant disease in the body politic 

whose deleterious ravages are extended with all 
the certainty and inveteracy of specific contagion. 
It is more loathsome than the small-pox itself; 
and its desolating influence ought, by all means, 
to be confined within the smallest possible limits.. 
Would you diffuse contagion in a community, by 
way of relief? Would you disseminate small-pox, 
with a view to dilute its malignity, or to mitigate 
its effects? No. sir, that would be quackery with- 
out a parallel in the darkest ages of the profession. 
Sir, the immortal ordinance of 1787, respecting 
the territories northwest of the Ohio, was the 
grand Jennerian discovery in relation to the mal- 
ady of slavery in our country; and I trust we 
shall continue to avail ourselves of the blessing. 
The Congress of 1787 introduced a sort of politi- 
cal vaccination into the constitutions of Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois, which effectually secured those 
States from the evil; and J am also for extending 
the same salutary process to our infant sister, Mis- 
souri. And why? Is it to injure her? Is it to 
mutilate or disfigure her? No, sir, it is to secure 
her health, and to preserve her beauty! Mr. 

Chairman, should you deem these observations to 
savor unduly of the shop, I must plead, in mitiga- 
tion of your censure, the precedent set by the gen- 
tlemen of the green satchel. Much has been said, 
Mr. Chairman, on both sides, about religion, as 

connected with this question. [I shall not adduce 
religious arguments in aid of my opinions, because 
I am well aware that the sacred name of religion 

has been too often improperly used for political 
purposes. I have, indeed, heard the benevolent 
principles of Ghristianity urged, with unanswer- 
able force, in my estimation, against the further 
extension of this crying enormity ; and yet Ihave _ 
also recently seen, with feelings which I shall not 
attempt to describe, the holy scriptures cited as au- 
thority in favor of the practice of holding man- 
kind as slaves! But I am not disposed to mingle 
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polities with religion. I am for keeping Church | vitiated currency, which can only be eradicated by 
and State separate, on all occasions. I cannot, | a long period of suffering and privation. So will 
however, help noticing a remark of the gentleman | it be, but with consequences a thousand fold more 
‘from South Carolina, (Mr. Pincxney.) I under- | aggravated, if slavery be permitted in Missouri. 
stood him to say, that slavery could not be incon- į The people of that State, or their posterity, will 
sistent with religion, because the Deity permits a | find, when it is too late, that, by yielding to the 
large portion of the human race to be held in seductions of a fallacious, temporary interest, there 
bondage. Iam sure the gentleman did not re- will be entailed upon them a perpetual curse—an 
flect on the extent to which such an argument} evil without a remedy ; and, what is more to the 
would go, or he would not have advanced it. Sir, ! purpose of the present argument, an evil which will 
if that doctrine were correct, it would go to sanc- j not merely affect themselves, but the whole Union. 
tion every evil that is permitted to exist in society ; | It will impair the strength and existing relations 
and we should find little reason to smile, or be sur- | of the Union; and, therefore, Pennsylvania As 
prised, at the quaint determination of the liberty- | deeply interested in preventing such an evil. Sir, 
loving fathers and founders of New England, Pennsylvania has a deep interest in the perpctuity 
who, we are told, resolved that they would be | of this Union. Her locality—her territory, stretch- 
governed by the laws of God until they could en- | ing from the Delaware to the Ohio—and partak- 
act others better suited to their condition. But,} ing partly of the character of an Atlantic, and 
sir, I must beg leave to say, that the religion which | artly that of a Western State; her habits, and 
sanctifies the unnecessary existence of slavery, is | her attachments, all afford a strong pledge of her 
not the religion which we profess in Pennsyl-| devotion to the Union: and she cannot fail to be 
vania. sensibly alive to every measure calculated to affect 
It has been said, Mr. Chairman, in opposition | the bonds of our Confederacy. She regards the 
to this amendment, that all the citizens of the unnecessary extension of slavery in the new States 
United States have a right to the territory west of | as a measure of that description—as a most per- 
the Mississippi, inasmuch asit was purchased with | nicious and dangerous measure. It is, in her esti- 
their money ; that, therefore, Congress cannot pre- mation, subversive of the true principles of the 
vent citizens from removing thither with their | Constitution ; incompatible with the high charac- 
slaves and other property. Butitis admitted that! ter of our Government, and repugnant to every 
the people of Missouri may, themselves, exclude | dictate of sound policy. Nor can, these views be 
slavery. Now, if it be a right which belongs to a | interpreted to the disparagement of Pennsylvania. 
citizen of the United States, as such, to remove| Are they not consistent with the eternal and im- 
there with every description of property, how | mutable laws of truth and justice? Do they not 
comes it that his slaves may be thus excluded ? | accord with the established character of Pennsyl- 
Can sixty thousand people, by forming a State} vania? What is her character? Gentlemen have 
government in one of your territories, abridge the | taken occasion to eulogize their respective States, 
rights of citizens of the United States? When! with great justice and eloquence, and I can see no 
the public lands are thrown into the market, can | reason why I may not attempt, in my humble 
these Missourians exclude all purchasers who wish style, to tell the simple, honest truth, of mine. Is 
to come there with their slaves? It would seem} she aspiring or ambitious? Does she assume more 
that they can ; and this, to my mind, conclusively | than becomes her as a member of this Union? 
shows that the right to carry slaves into the new | The honorable Speaker has told you, and told you 
States is not a right of an United States? citizen, | truly, that she is “unassuming.” Is she not mild, 
as such. But again: it is generally conceded, that and just, and humane, in her policy? Consult her 
Congress may prohibit slavery in a territory; and! institutions. Is she not Republican? Yes, sir, 
yet, if holding and carrying slaves were one of the | she presents to you, in her sons, a phalanx of Re- 
Tights of a citizen as aforesaid, such prohibition | publicans, whose firmness and inflexible devotion 
would seem to bea more direct infringement of | to the true principles of liberty may challenge 
that right, beeause the territory is the common comparison with those of any of her sisters. fs 
property of the people of the United States. My | she hostile to her sisters of the South? Hostile, 
inference, therefore, is, that the right to carry | sir! on the contrary, she entertains the warmest 
slaves into a new State, or territory, is not a federal | affection for them. She rejoices in their prosper- 
Ba I consider the right, if it may be so called, | ity, and sympathizes with their adversity. When 
of holding mankind as slaves, to be a local one, | calamitics overtake them, she feels and she acts as - 
derived from those State institutions where slavery | becomes her—as becomes a true and virtuous mem- 
is already permitted. ber of this political family. If proof were de- 
Mr. Chairman, I cannot but view this ardent manded, I need only refer you to her proceedings 
desire to introduce slavery into Missouri, as some- | at this moment, in relation to a recent and dread- 
what analogous to the mania for banking, which | ful calamity in the South, (the fire at Savannah.) 
lately prevailed to such an unfortunate degree in Sir, they are worthy of her; and I take pleasure 
some of the States. A number of speculators were | in adding, that, in the district from which I have 
so infatuated with the prospect of gain, by bank- | the honor to come, every township in the respect- 
ing, that no argument could prevail with them to | able county where I reside has a committee now 
pause, or to calculate the dangers of the scheme, employed in procuring relief for the sufferers. 
They persisted in the delusion until they had well! Mr. Chairman, I mention not these things vaunt- 
nigh ruined the country, and entailed upon it al ingly; I would disdain to do so. It would be 
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offensive to the generous spirits engaged in the; 


laudable work. I notice them solely to show that 
Pennsylvania is any thing but hostile; that she 
possesses and cherishes the kindest feelings towards 
the South. Is she hostile to Southern polities? 
Let the unostentatious annals of her political ca- 
reer furnish the answer. No, sir; it has been her 
pride to act with the Republicans of the Southern 
States. Her sons have marched with them, 
shoulder to shoulder, in the various struggles for 
political rights and national honor; and, when 
some of her temporarily misguided sisters have 
been vexed at her undeviating course, they have 
peevishly exclaimed—‘ Pennsylvania is partial to 
Virginia—she is devoted to the interests of the 
South!” Sir, those idle reproaches moved her not. 
She regarded them as the ebullitions of vexation 
and disappointment. Her object was the estab- 
lishment of those great political principles in the 
administration of our Government, which has 
made it the envy and the admiration of the world. 
In every national contest for principles or for 
safety, her aid has been unceasing, her support in- 
variable; and, amid all the difficulties which the 
Government has found from foreign foes, or way- 
ward domestic factions, she has been uniformly 
known as “faithful Pennsylvania.” 
Away, then, with every insinuation that Penn- 
eae may or can be cajoled or influenced on 
this question, by the spirit which erst displayed it- 
self at Hartford, or any other unhallowed spirit. 
Sir, any imputation of that sort, from any quarter 
whatever, is as groundless as it is illiberal; and 
she repels it with scorn. She acts from the noblest 
motive that can animate the human breast, and 
from a clear and thorough conviction that the 
adoption of the proposition before you is essential 
to the welfare, the honor, and the safety of the 
Republic. The unanimous voice of her legisla- 
tive councils on this subject, attests her deep sense 
of its importance; and I trust her Representatives 
here will respond, with fidelity, to her wishes. 

' Mr. Wurrman, of Massachusetts, followed, on 
the same side, and advocated the restriction, in a 
speech of nearly two hours. When he had fin- 
ished, several other gentlemen rose; but Mr. Sim- 
KINS succeeded in obtaining the floor; and, on his 
motion, the Committee rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 


Tuurspay, February 17. 


The Speaxer laid before the House a report of 
the Secretary of War on the petitions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Indiana, on behalf 
of Captain Bigger’s company of Rangers, and of 
Daniel D. Norton; which was read, and ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. Anprrson, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, reported a bill to provide for paying 
to the State of Illinois three per cent. of the net 
proceeds arising from the sales of the public lands 
within the same; which was read twice, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole to-morrow. 

The amendment proposed by the Senate to bills 
from this House of the following titles, to wit: 


“ An act for the relief of Ether Shepley, adminis- 
trator of Thomas Buckminster, late lieutenant in 
the 83d regiment of the United States Infantry ;” 
and an “ Act for the relief of William McDonald, 
deceased, late captain in the Army of the United 
States,” were read, and severally concurred in by 
the House. 


THE MISSOURI BILL. 


The House then again proceeded, in Committee 
of the Whole, to the consideration of this bill, and 
the amendment proposed thereto by Mr. TAYLOR. 

Mr. Simxins, of South Carolina, resumed the 
debate, and spoke more than an hour against the 
restriction. 

Mr. Dennison, of Pennsylvania, took the other 
side, and spoke some time in support of the restric- 
tion. 

Mr. Ty ter, of Virginia, addressed the Chair as 
follows: 

Mr. T. said that he regretted that the state of 
his health had been such as, heretofore, to have 
prevented him from taking part in this debate; 
that, although he had not entirely recovered from 
that indisposition, yet, that he felt himself called 
on by a sense of duty to express his sentiments on 
this important question ; important, not only as to 
the actors of this day; important, not only as to 
the present point of time, but vitally so, as to the 
permanency of our political institutions, and, of 
consequence, important to the interests of ages yet 
unborn. The day has not long passed, said he, 
in which this country was divided between two 
great parties; the struggle then was for office. 
That state of things might be considered as natu- 
ral to a Republic. But party spirit has almost 
entirely disappeared. When at its greatest height 
what did it amount to? It gave to you some un- 
easiness, it is true, in the time of your travail and 
difficulty, but, under its influence, the country 
prospered, and our most anxious wishes were con- 
summated. But behold now our situation! You 
have no longer the man of the North against the 
man of the North, but State against State—the 
North and Hast against the South and West— 
one moiety of this country arrayed against the 
other. Sir, the republican of the North has now 
turned his back on the republican of the South. 
I call on him to pause; I require of him to re- 
member the days which we have seen together. 
In times of great peril we have been united ; diffi- 
culties have vanished before us ; and, by our united 
policy, the high destinies of our common country 
have been advanced. Say that you triumph on 
this occasion. Over whom do you triumph? I 
will tell you: over those who have heretofore been 
your friends; over those who waded with you 
through the perils and difficulties of your Revo- 
lutionary struggle; over men whose destinies have 
been united with yours since the dark period of 
1798 and 1799 ; whom, since that period, you have 
met here as firm and steadfast friends. Poor is the 
triumph—unworthy the trophy! f 

Sir, said he, we have heard much of excitement, 
of irritation. How has it arisen, and who has 
produced it? Let it be set down in the tablets of 
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your memory that it is the work of the North, and | 
not of the South. A bill is reported in the usual 
form for the admission of a Territory as an inde- 
pendent State into this Union; and the unusual 
and extraordinary proposition is made to abridge 
it in the exercise of an essential right. We have 
a right to demand the reason of this innovation. 
Other States have been admitted without this re- 
striction. Why is it that you now assume to your- 
selves the exercise of this power? Are the people 
of Missouri less capable of adopting measures cal- 
culated to advance their happiness than the people 
of the other States? Who are they? They are 
` identified with ourselves; they are emigrants from 
all the States. They have carried with them the 
very principles which we possess; their stock of 
intelligence is as great, in proportion to their num- 
bers, as is to be found elsewhere. Be sure, then, 
that you have the right, and that it is good policy 
to adopt this limitation on the powers of that peo- 
ple. if you doubt as to either the right or the pol- 
icy, remember that, as to the first, you cannot 
satisfy your consciences by the exercise of doubt- 
ful power ; and that, as to the last, to doubt should 
induce you to abstain fromacting. All experience 
proves that they who act in obedience to the dic- 
tates of a doubtful policy may, by possibility, he 
right, but that they are much more often wrong 
than right. 

Gentlemen have attempted to show the Consti- 
tutional right to impose this condition, and in 
what manner? They have hunted through every 
section of the Constitution ; one fixes on one clause, 
another on another, and, by a course of ingenuity 
almost intangible, have attempted to extract this 
grand desideratum of powers. For one, on such 
an occasion, I not only require that you shall rea- 
son ingeniously, but that you shall render your 
power clearand manifest. “Tell me not of implied 
and doubtful powers; against them I weigh the 
very nature of our Government, and the spirit of | 
our institutions. They are founded on the great į 
principle that man is capable of self-government ; | 
that he requires no foreign aid in regulating his | 
domestic concerns. Our Revolution was founded | 
on this principle; England denied to us the right 
to legislate, except by her special authority; nay, 
she proclaimed the very principle which you now | 
proclaiin as applicable to Missouri—the right to | 
bind you by her own system of legislation. To 
this the American spirit did not bow. It went 
forth to the battle, in the majesty of its strength, | 
and achieved the victory of our independence. i 
But, sir, the principle which we are called on to | 
adopt, goes, by a sightless distance, farther than | 
England ever dared to go. Her acts of legislation 
were fleeting and ephemeral; liable at all times to 
repeal; but we are to legislate, not only for the 
present day, but for all ages to come. This re- | 
striction, if adopted, is unalterable and intermina- 
ble inits duration. No succeeding generation have 
any power over it. It constitutes the very essence 
of the political existence of Missouri. It is the 
condition precedent, and must, through all future 
time, attach to the estate. 


ultingly read to us the Declaration of Independ- 


Gentlemen have ex- | 


ence. From it they have gathered that which, as ` 
an abstract truth, I am not disposed to deny: “that 
all men are, by nature, equally free, sovereign, and ` 
independent.” Can this proposition admit of ap- 
plication to a state of society? Does not its fal- 
jacy meet you in every walk of life? Distinctions | 
will exist. Virtue and vice, wealth and poverty, 
industry and idleness, constitute so many barriers, 
which human power cannot break down, and which — 
will ever prevent us from carrying into operation, 
in eatenso, this great principle. Take this princi- 
ple and preach it up to the monarchs of the world; 
will they descend from their lofty eminences, or 
raise mankind to a level with themselves? No, 
sir, the principle, although lovely and beautiful, 
cannot obliterate those distinctions in society which 
society itself engenders and gives birth to. Libert 
and equality are captivating sounds; but they of- 
ten captivate to destroy. England had her Jack 
Cades and levellers. Look, I pray you, to revolu- 
tionary France. These were the principles of that 
day. Mark the consequences! Murder and ra- 
pine stalked over the land, and the guillotine, the 
work, too, of a philanthropist of that day, was the 
sad monument of this fallacy. Liberty and equal- 
ity was proclaimed by Robespierre and his asso- 
ciates, at the very moment that they were enrich- 
ing the fields of France with the blood of her 
citizens. Nor was the doctrine confined to polit- 
ical institutions, but, advancing with a daring 
step, fought cven with the Creator,and mocked at 
the immutable truth of religion. 
Turn your.eyes also to South America. The 
throne of the Incas was washed from under them 
by the tide which flowed in from Spain. The 
native of the forest was deprived of his freedom, 
and made to toil for his new master. Then, too, 
sprung up a philanthropist, who claimed for the 
Indian an equal rank in creation with the inhabi- 
tants of Spain. His claim was admitted, and 
Africa mourned over the mistake, and her deepest 
curses may still be uttered against the memory of 
Las Casas. But, Mr. Chairman, although I do 
not believe that this principle of equality can be 
applied to man in extenso, yet I loveit, and admire 
it as an abstract truth, and will carry it into opera- 
tion whensoever I can; and, sir, I call on gentle- 
men to lend me their aid in the present instance. 
If we cannot raise the black man up to the level 
with the white—and that we have not the consti- 
tutional power to do so none here have denied-— 
let us raise, at least, the white man up to this level. 
Extend an equality of rights to the people of Mis- 
souri. Place them upon a footing with the people 
of New York, Connecticut, and of the other States. 
What are the rights of the people of Connecticut 
and the other States? They have the right to 
alter, to amend, to abolish thcir constitutions. 
Connecticut has lately done so. Will you deny 
| to the people of Missouri this right? You say to 
| the people of New York, alter your constitution as 
| you see fit in all its parts. Will you say in the 
| same breath to the people of Missouri, you shall 
| not exercise this right in regard to your constitu- 
tion? Is this your boasted equality ? If it be, sir, 


[61 will have none of it” It is base coin, and will 
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not pass current. This is said, too, to be a paren- 
tal care for Missouri. [am pleased with plain and 
simple illustrations: would a father act in the way 
in which you propose to act? His child has at- 
tained the age of twenty-one; by the laws of so- 
ciety that child is entitled to an equality of rights 
with himself; and what would you think of the 
parent who should say to the child, “ Sir, you are 
now a man, but you shall not exercise the rights 
of a man, except upon conditions?” Would the 
child submit? “Would a kind parent hold such 
language? No, he would resort toadvice; would 
adopt the course which is recommended by the 
gentleman from Connecticut, (Mr. Foor,) in a 
resolution which he has presented. If he pursued 
any other, he would be pronounced arbitrary and 
cruel. Let us avoid such an imputation. Missouri 
is now full grown; this, your offspring, has attain- 
ed full age; attempt no longer to trammel her ; 
let her set up for herself, and, although you may 
advise her, do not attempt to force her. Sir, she 
wiil not, and ought not, submit to force; she would 
disgrace her parent stock if she did so. The proud 
Roman spirit which inhabits every portion of this 
country, spurns control. Would you humble this 
spirit if you could? If you would, you cannot do 
it; but if you could, your country would have no 
cause to thank you for so doing. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Ser- 
GEANT,) who addressed us some days since, has 
attempted a distinction between the old and new 
States; and, in the first place, he tells us that the 
old States are creators of the Constitution, and 
that the new States are its creatures. Where 
would this argument stop? Would it not apply 
with equal force to the last and present generation, 
as to the old and new States? And yet the gen- 
tleman would searecly contend that one generation 
of men were possessed rightfully of more political 
power than another. Arc not our rights the same 
as those of our predecessors, although they origi- 
nated the very Constitution under which they are 
now assembled? But, sir, this Constitution is the 
creature also of the new States. They support it 
by their influence: they, equally with the old 
States, have the power to amend, to alter, to abol- 
ish it. The creature, then, is armed with power 
over the creator. The answer to the argument 
proves its fallacy. Government, whenever it may 
have originated, by whomsoever created, receives 
from each succeeding generation of men a new 
being ; not by an open and express act, but by im- 
plication. If it remains unaltered, it is owing to 
the implied assent which is given to it by the com- 
munity on whom it operates. So, sir, this Con- 
stitution is but the creature of the new States as 
well as the old, liable to their amendments, and 
continued only as the creature of the common will. 
But the same gentleman tells us that we have an 
interest in the soil of the new States which we 
have not in the old. That we have more soil in 
the new States than the old, is certainly true. But 
the powers of this Government over its dock-yards, 
arsenals, depots, &c. in the old States, are equally 
great, if not much greater, than its powers over 
its undisposed-of territory in the new States. Nay, 


A 


by the Constitution itself, your power is absolute 
over the property in the old States, whereas it is 
but limited in regard to that in the new. In regard 
to the last, you are limited to “needful rules,” to 
enable you to sell or dispose of it; in regard to the 
other, you are almost unlimited in your power. 
There is nothing, then, in these distinctions; they 
are but imaginary. All the States are equal in 
political rights. The member who shall come 
from Missouri will be invested with equal rights 
with a member coming from New York. 

_ The honorable member from Pennsylvania has 
imagined, that he has found the right to impose 
this condition on Missouri in the supposed right to 
make a compact with a State, or with the people 
of a territory. F will not stop to inquire into the 
full extent of this right. For the sake of the argu- 
ment let it be admitted that this right does not 
exist in Congress; yet what does it prove? In 
my opinion, nothing. What will the gentleman 
do with the treaty of 1803? By that treaty we 
have stipulated, that “inhabitants of the ceded 
territory shall be admitted into the Union as soon as 
possible.” The right to admission then, on the part 
of Missouri, is perfect, is absolute. Can you,inany 
manner, destroy this perfect right? Can you, 
by the right which you have to enter into a com- 
pact, destroy a perfect right, on the part of Mis- 
sourl, to admission? No, sir. She has a right to 
admittance; you cannot gainsay it, nor can you 
destroy it. Let her come ito the Union, and then 
we will inquire whether you can enter info a con- 
tract for political power. She will then be a free 
agent, no longer in duress. The compact which 
you then make may be obligatory on her. Sir, I 
cannot withhold the expression of some astonish- 
ment at a remark made by the honorable gentle- 
man. He told us that, sooner than admit Missouri, 
without restriction, he would narrow her boun- 
daries; nay, that he would cut her in twain ; that 
he would divide her into two small States; but 
that, if she accepted this condition, he had no ob- 
jection to her present boundaries. "What language 
is this to hold to Missouri? Excitement enough 
already prevails among her inhabitants, and this 
declaration, instead of appeasing, is calculated to 
swell it to a flood. You have given her every as- 
surance that she should be admitted with her pres- 
ent limits. Last year you carved out from her 
the Territory of Arkansas; you marked out her 
limits ; you held out to her every reason to believe 
that she should come in as oneand indivisible; and 
now what language is held by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? These fond hopes are to become 
illusory. ‘These anticipations were calculated but 
to deceive. Your right arm shall be lopped off 
from your body—your family compact be broken 
up, unless you yield to a dictatorial policy, and 
throw yourself at the foot of Congress, bound 
and fettered, Does this comport with magnani- 
mous policy? Believe me, it does not. No, sir, 
let us resort to different means. Extend the great 
engine of redress. This will secure to you the af- 
fections of the people—that engine that tyrants 
know nothing of—that a parental government 
only applies. Use it, and the storm will be ap- 
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peased ; all will again be harmony and peace. 
The same gentleman has told us of the obliga- 
tions under which his State labors. We have had 
read tous her actofemancipation. She hascauseto 
be proud of that act. It has raised to her a mon- 
ument of imperishable glory. But, suppose Penn- 
sylvania in the attitude of Missouri—reverse the 
picture: Pennsylvania is asking admittance into 
the Union; and suppose she should be told, “ the 
slaveholding States have now the majority, and 
you cannot be admitted as a member of this Con- 
federacy, unless you will repeal this your act, and 
permit involuntary servitude.” What would be 
her course? Would she not spurn us and our 
propositions? Nay, would she not dash them in 
our teeth? What more she would do, it is not 
for me to say. She would demand for herself the 
right to decide for herself. But now that she can- 
not be controlled, will she overleap the principles, 
which, under other circumstances, would actuate 
her? Not satisfied with legislating for herself; 
shall she venture to legislate for others? I still 
hope not. Ido still hope that we shall do equal 
justice, and obey that great rule of morality, and 
“do to others as we would that others should do 
unto us.” And can there be a more conclusive 
argument against the right to exercise this power 
than the case which I havesupposed? This Con- 
stitution was not made for a day; nor is it com- 
posed of such flexible materials as to be warped to 
the purposes of a casually ascendant influence. 
Under the arguments of gentlemen, this, however, 
is not its character. If the slaveholding States 
have the majority here, they may annex conditions 
on new States the reverse of that now attempted, 
and such conditions would be abrogated by a ma- 
jority of a dilferent description. In this contest 
for power, countenanccd, as has been urged, by the 
Constitution, what becomes of the rights of the 
inhabitants of the territories? Itake on me to 
rescue the framers of the Constitution from such 
gross inconsistencies. They proclaimed the doc- 
trine, that man had a right to establish such gov- 
ernment as best suited his own ideas of happiness; 
and they would have overthrown that very propo- 
sition, if they had armed Congress with the power 
of making constitutions for the new communities, 
which, they obviously perceived, would spring up 
within our territorial limits. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ser- 
ceant) has inquired, Is the right to hold persons 
in bondage essential to sovercignty? I answer 
this question by asking others. Is the trial by jury 
essential to sovereignty? Is the habeas corpus, 
are Parliament and Congress, essentially necessary 
to constitute a State sovereign? No ‘one doubts 
the sovercigaty of Russia, or of the Ottoman Porte; 
and yet, no trial by jury, no habeas corpus act, no 
Parliaments or Congresses, are known to these em- 
pires. A State can be sovereign, aud yet all the 

ower be lodged in the hands of a single despot. 
In what, then, does sovereignty consist? In noth- 
ing but the right to decide whether there shall or 
shall not exist this or that municipal regulation. 
Deny to an empire the volition of deciding for it- 
self any question of local policy, and you neces. 


sarily, so far as the prohibition extends, deprive it 
of its sovereignty. The State must be left com- 
plete volition, or otherwise it is a misuse, not to 
say abuse, of terms, to call it sovereign. So, sir, 
if this restriction prevail, you may call Missouri 
what else you please, but she is not sovereign. If she 
accepts this condition, she may be the menial of 
the other States, but she is neither equal to them, 
nor, like them, sovereign. Sir, the same gentle- 
man has urged that the principles’of our Gov- 
ernment are opposed to slavery. And one reason 
which has led him to the adoption of this opinion is, 
that the word “slave” is nowhere used in the 
Constitution. This is a broad proposition, and, if 
true, none of us in the Union have any security 
for any article of our property. Is any other sort 
of property mentioned, ix totidem verbis, in the in- 
strument? And, if this argument of the gentle- 
man be possessed of any force, where shall we look 
for security? Sir, although it would be rather 
unreasonable to suppose that a constitution should 
guaranty articles of property by name to those 
who lived under it, yet, so far as was deemed ne- 
cessary, our slaves are guarantied tous in that 
clause which requires persons, held to service in 
one State and escaping into another, to be delivered 
up to the master. When, then, gentlemen from 
the North proclaim their doctrine, let them not 
forget themselves. Rail at slavery as much as 
you please; E point you to the Constitution, and 
say to y2% that you have not only acknowledged 
our right to this species of property, but that you 
have gonemuch further, and have bound yourselves 
to rivet the chains of the slave. You not only 
have consented to tolerate it, but more—when the 
victim has fled to you for protection and counte- 
nance, you have agreed to deliver him over to his 
bondage. Those who framed this Constitution 
were sound practical men. They were not led 
away by idle theories. They knew how to esti- 
mate the slaveholding States. We had just then 
emerged from an arduous struggle for freedom, in 
which, without union among the whole, no part 
could have succeeded. Each made sacrifices to 
the good of the whole, and we have experienced 
the happy result of such sacrifices. But, can it be 
credited that the slaveholding States ever would 
have become parties to this compact, if they had 
not supposed themselves secured in this species 
of property? Thus to pronounce, would be to 
overlook that great and almost exclusive motive 
to human action, self-interest. 

Gentlemen, abandoning the grounds taken by 
them in the opening of this debate, rely wholly on 
the article in the Constitution which devolves on 
Congress the right to admit new States. On this 
point I shall not dwell. I only require of them to 
read the whole clause, and they will find that the 
admission must be into “this Union.” You have 
already been told, by the member from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Cuay,) that “this Union” is made up of 
equal contributions of power by all the States; 
and the inference would, therefore, seem irresisti- 
ble, that no more than a similar contribution of 
power could be required of States who have been, 
or may hereafter be, admitted. Grant me your 
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patience, sir, while I add one other consideration, | have involved myself in evil. Missouri has to de- 
which, to my mind, is conclusive. You have but | cide for herself. The evils, if any arise, will be 
one mode of acquiring power constitutionally, | the offspring of her own act, and she cannot blame 
and that is, by amendments adopted by three-j us. Sir, we have heard much of the evils of 
fourths of the States. Now, if you can impose} slavery: its evils have been exhibited in the most. 
conditions on new States, this remark is no longer | glowing colors. With due deference to gentle- 
true. Take the very case before you: Missouri | men, I think their remarks on this subject would 
accepts your condition, and, at a future day, thinks | answer a better purpose if addressed to Missouri, 
proper to repeal this clause in her constitution in- assembled in convention, than addressed to us. 
hibiting the introduction of slaves; a man from | The people of this Territory have “the bane and 
Louisiana moves into that State with his slaves, | antidote” both before them. Let gentlemen deliv- 
and, immediately on getting there, the slaves apply | er their speeches against slavery there; let them 
for a writ of habeas corpus. In the States now | there send their pamphlets. If they have on the 
existing, such a controversy, as well as all con-; minds of the people to whom they should be prop- 
troversies arising between citizens of the State, | erly addressed their desired effect, we shall submit, 
are tried before the tribunals of the State. Notso| Yes, sir, if Missouri, in the exercise of her high attri- 
in Missouri. The arm of your judiciary would be | bute of sovereignty, shall speak the language of 
extended between the master and slave. You! emancipation to those who are in bondage within 
have, then, added to the powers of one great de- ; her borders, we shall be satisfied. It is the princi- 
partment of your Government, not in the Consti- ; ple alone for which we contend, and for it we shall 
tutional mode, but by your compact with Missouri. | persist in contending, “to the last syllable of re- 
Can you do so? If there be any land-marks to | corded time.” Nor can I yield to the gentleman 
guide us, or boundaries to our power, you cannot. | from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wurrman,) that those 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wurr- | who support this restriction are the only friends to 
mAN,) who, with great liberality, and much can- | Missouri. I think (if I may be allowed so to express 
dor, addressed us on yesterday, asks whether we | myself) that gentlemen have a bad way of show- 
shall be presumed to be held to admit a new State | ing their friendship. You may take up a man 
without knowing aught of its internal police? | who is walking the streets, going in pursuit of his 
To this I unhesitatingly answer in the negative. | ordinary business, and throw him into irons, for 
Our right is absolute to admit or refuse; but we | fear lest he should fall into a gulf in the course of 
may exercise this right at any time. In this case | his walk, and then proclaim yourself his friend! 
we have exercised it under the treaty of cession; | He would have a right to answer as Missouri will 
nor did we do so hecdlessly. Missouri was at|on this occasion. He will tell you, “I am well 
that day a wilderness; and when we agreed that | aware of what I am about; Tsee the whole ground 
the whole of the country ceded by France should | as well as yourself; and it would he as reasona- 
be admitted into the Union, “as soon as possible,” | ble for me to throw you into chains, to prevent 
we foresaw, what has actually occurred, that this | you from doing yourself an injury, as that you 
territory would be settled by citizens of the United | should arrogate this power over me.” I shall add 
States. We then encountered no danger, nor | no more to the inquiry growing out of the consti- 
should we now, by carrying into effect the stipu- | tutionality of this measure. Enough has already 
lations of the treaty. But he contends that the | been said, and I will not consume your time unne- 
treaty is not binding on us so as to compel us to į cessarily. My mind is irresistibly drawn to the 
admit a new State; that, if it be so, the President | conclusion that, if we adopt this amendment, we 
and Senate might, by treaty, compel us to admit | shall be guilty of an unwarranted and most mani- 
St. Domingo, or any other Power, as a confeder- | fest usurpation of power. 
ate in this Union. This argument only proves} But, even if we were invested with the Consti- 
the control which this House has over the treaty- | tutional power to impose this restriction, yet to do 
making power, and I readily concede that we are | so would be unjust and impolitic. This Territory 
not bound by any treaty to which we have not| has been purchased out of the common purse: the 
assented. But to the treaty of 1803 we have} South and the North have contributed alike. We 
assented in a variety of ways. ‘This House voted | are then joint tenants in the estate, and, without 
money to carry it into effect; authorized the Presi- | doing an act of gross injustice, you cannot oust us 
dent to take possession of the country; opened of our right to an equal participation with your- 
land offices; established territorial governments; | selves in all its benefits. But the injustice of 
and, if acts can be interpreted to mean any thing, | the measure is still more manifest in reference to 
ratified aud confirmed the treaty. Tt is too late, | individuals from the South who have made pur- 
therefore, for gentlemen to urge such considera- | chases of lend with a view of settlement. You 
tions. We have exercised our volition; our faith | opened this country to bidders from all the States. 
is pledged. If the faith of an individual was thus | The planter from the South entered the market; 
pledged, and he did not redeem his pledges—but, | and now, when he is in the very act of moving 
sir, 1 will say no more—the inference must be | on the estate thus acquired, Congress announces its 
obvious to all. determination to prevent his completing the very 
We are threatened, too, with the curses of Mis- | object of his purchase, by preventing, him from 
souri, if we do not impose this restriction. For | carrying with him his laborers! Isthis just? Will 
one, I never was disposed to heap curses on the} you not have “ paltered with him in a double 
head of another, because, left a free agent, I might | sense?” Nay, he derived assurances from the 
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treaty; and not only so, but from the fact of Lou- 
isiana having been admitted unrestricted, that he 
should experience no interruption in executing his 
purpose. Such a course does not comport with 
propriety and justice. Gentlemen should have 
issued their proclamation before the Territory was 
settled—a course however which, even in regard 
to an unsettled territory, I should deny to be Con- 
stitutional—and distinctly announced their views 
and intentions, and then men would have aeted 
with their eyes open. This usurpation then would 
at least have been attended with the semblance 
of justice; but now, when you have invited pur- 
chasers, to draw a line of distinction between them, 
cannot be any other than unjust and, I was about 
to add, grossly unjust. I might rest satisfied here, 
and avoid any further remarks on the policy of 
this measure; for, if it comport not with the prin- 
ciples of justice, an American Legislature surely 
will not entertain it. Butits impolicy is rendered 
manifest by many other considerations. We come 
here to legislate for the Union. One moiety of 
the Union is decply interested in opposing this 
restriction. Slavery has been represented on all 
hands asa dark cloud, and the candor of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Warrman) drove 
him to the admission that it would be well to 
disperse this cloud. In this sentiment, I entirely 
concur with him. How can you otherwise disarm 
it? Will you suffer it to increase in its darkness 
over a particular portion of this land until its 
horrors shall burst upon it? Will you permit the 
lightnings of its wrath to break upon the South, 
when, by the interposition of a wise system of 
legislation, you may reduce it to a summer’s cloud 2 
How is the North interested in pursuing such a 
course? The man of the North is far removed 
from its influence: he may smile, and experience 
no disquietude. But, exclude this property from 
Missouri, by the exercise of an arbitrary power; 
shut it out from the Territorics; and I maintain 
that you do not consult the interests of this Union. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts also con- 
ceded that for which we contend—that, by diffus- 
ing this population extensively, you increase the 
po of emancipation. What enabled New 

ork, Pennsylvania, and other States, to adopt 
the language of universal emancipation. Rely on 
it, nothing but the paucity of the numbers of their 
slaves. That which it would have been criminal 
in those States not to have done, would be an act 
of political suicide in Georgia or South Carolina to 
do. By this dispersion you also ameliorate the con- 
dition of the black man; for I appeal to gentlemen 
who come from the South to say, whether the bet- 
tering of the condition of the slave has not been ow- 
ing to the increased demand for his labor? This 
increased demand has made it the interest of the 
master, independent of other considerations, to be 
more tender in his treatment to his dependants. 
These considerations and concessions on the part 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, had led me 
to hope that his conclusions also would have cor- 
responded with my own; but’ unfortunately he 
saw, or fancied he saw, humanity urging him to 
the extinguishment of the African slave trade. 


you advance the interest, and secure the safety of.’ 


Some slaves have certainly been smuggled into 
the State of Georgia, and possibly into Louisiana. 
in opposition to our laws. The number has not.’ 
been accuratcly ascertained. The Speaker placed 
us in possession of information which limits the ; 
number to something upwards of four hundred. 
in the last ten years. This estimate may be too -` 
smal]. Be that as it may, the feelings and senti- 
ments of all honorable men must be opposed to : 
that horrid traffic. We, sir, will go to almost any ï 
extremity to put an end to it. But, what did the : 
gentleman concede? He told us that he limited. 
his views, asa politician, to the period of one hun- 
dred years, and that the demand for slaves in the 
country in which slavery now existed, would not” 
fully be satisfied for that period. Even then, if- 
this restriction on Missouri prevailed, and you do 
not abolish this trade by a bold legislation, it will: 
measureably continue for one hundred years. But < 
the gentleman contends that, by opening Missouri, 
you open a new market, and thereby increase the. 
price of this property, and that additional tempta- 
tions to smuggling will be the necessary conse- 
quence. Now let it be remembered, that smug- 
gling can only take place on the seaboard, and 
that Missouri is an inland State. - In addition to 
this, cast your eye on the map, and you will find 
that Missouri is in the same, or nearly the same, 
latitude with Virginia; a small portion of it, if 
any, is a cotton country. The products of its soil 
are the same with those in Virginia. Now, sir, | 
no instance falls within my recollection of slaves 
being brought from abroad into Virginia—and: 
why? For the obvious reason, if for none other, 
that a better market is opened for them in the cot-. 
ton country. That rich staple of the most Soyth- 
ern State has, for many years, as was well ob- 
served by the Speaker, regulated the price of slaves. 
There has been a constant drain from Virginia ;: ‘ 
no demand exists for them there, of any great con~: 
sequence. Our corn sells for little or nothing ; 
our flour commands no price; and our tobacco, 
which, like cotton now, formerly regulated the 
price of labor, rots in our warehouses. Open Mis-. 
souri then, and you do not, by so doing, enhance 
the price of the slave. The great body of those 
who go to that State will be farmers of the South, 
who will carry with them their white and black: ° 
families, with a view of permanent settlement. I 
still entertain the hope then, Mr. Chairman, that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts will be con- 
vinced that he was mistaken in the view which 
he was induced to take of this subject. Amo- 
ment’s reflection will also convince us that we do 
not, by extending this population, add to their. | 
numbers by any ordinary means. The great rule. 

which controls the progress of the multiplication: ` 
of the human species, and accelerates it, will 
equally apply for the next century, if no longer, 
whether Missouri throw open her gates or not. 
The means of subsistence are abundant in the pre- 
sent slaveholdmg country, and will continue to. 
increase with an increase of population. You sub- 
serve then the purposes of humanity by voting 
down this amendment to the bill on your table— 
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one-half of this extended Republic; you ameliorate 
the condition of the slave, and you add much to 
the prospects of emancipation and the total ex- 
tinction of slavery. 

What will be the consequences, if you persist 
in this measure? A sectional feeling is already 
generated ; a geographic line is drawn. Tell me 
not of thal policy which shall divide the people of 


this country by local feelings and prejudices. This | 


is the bane of a Republic—it is the rock which ought 
to be most cautiously avoided—sir, it is the greatest 
of all dangers to the union of these States. Take not 
my poor word for it. Nay, disregard the admoni- 
tions of him who has so often been called the Father 
of his Country. Forget the valedictory address of 
Wasuineron. But can you, or will you, close 
your eyes to the lights of experience ? Remember 
ancient Rome: s 
the world obeyed her nod ; but she, in the end, con- 
guered herself. The people divided among them- 


selves, and these divisions led to the erection of | 
the Throne of the Cæsars over her prostrate liberty. | 


So, too, with the Grecian republics: united Greece 
stood up successfully against the mighty power 
of Xerxes; and the fall of Leonidas was but the 
recursor of the glory achieved at Marathon and 
latea. But Sparta wished to domineer over 


Athens, and their intestine feuds opened the chan- į 


nel to that flood of vandalism which deluged 
Greece, and obliterated all trace of freedom. Such, 
too, was the fate of the Achaian league. I beseech 


entlemen then to pause, lest they produce a simi- | 


ar division of sentiment in this happy land. What 
else can retard our onward march? What were 
ou fifty years ago? By Europe we were esteemed 
as little better than savages ; nay, dozing philoso- 
phers had ventured to pronounce that all animated 
nature here wore a degenerate aspect. But his- 
tory has refuted and thrown back this slander in 
the teeth of those who uttered it. We emerged 
with great brightness from the struggles of the 
Revolution. Our prosperity continued to advance. 
We have emerged froma second conflict, with 
additional radiance. We bearded the Hercules of 
the other hemisphere, and we lost naught by the 
conflict. Our proud banners floated in triumph 
over the waves. What now is our condition? 
Kings and potentates court our amity. We are 
lifted up to a high station among the nations o 
the earth. Say that our march is not impeded, 
who can set limits to our glory? 
little speck above the ocean, and she was consi 
strong and mighty. England, with an area scarcely 
exceeding that of some of these States, controls 
the destinies of Europe. And what shall be their 
glory, in comparison with ours? We direct the 
destinies of a mighty continent. Our resources 
are unlimited: our means unbounded. 
true to ourselves, the glory of other nations, in 
comparison with ours, shall resemble but a tale 
from the daysof chivalry. Our mighty and reful- 
gent sun shall almost obscure, by its radiance, the 
little stars of their renown. Let us, then, avoid a 
question like the present: disappoint not these fond 
hopes. Gentlemen on the opposite side may yield 
without dishonor. They pursue but a scheme of 


Tyre rose a | stitution, 
dered | will ever become my dut 


If we be | my reasons fo 


| 


sure. 
Constitution confers on us no such power. For 
| myself, I cannot, and will not, yield one inch of 
ground. Let me, then, adjure our brethren from 
the North to come and sit down once more by our 
side. I call on them to heal the differences which 
this measure has produced. Your course is pal- , 
pable and plain. You have two roads before you ; 
take this, and all is harmony and peace; over that, 
| hang doubts and fears. Linvoke the Genius of the 
| Constitution to cover and protect us against the 
| evils which threaten us. What if you impose 
' the restriction, and Missouri, instead of submitting, 
‘shall form herself into a community and demand 
admittance, or sever from the Union? Will you 


he conquered mighty Powers;, then retract? How much more honorable to do 


itnow! Or, do you mean to persist in your object 
at all hazards, and, if she prove refractory, reduce 
her to submission? Do you believe that Southern 
bayonets will ever be plunged in Southern hearts? 
| I know not how this may be, but I require you to 
| pause and deeply to reflect before you have to re- 
| sort to this extremity. 
| But, Mr. Chairman, if no admonition will suc- 
| ceed, then pursue your own course. Gentlemen 
may return to their constituents, receive votes of 
| thanks, have their speeches translated into foreign 
languages, to be dozed over and admired by those 
who know nothing of the principles of our Gov- 
ernment. But if evil flows from this measure, his- 
| tory will be truce to herself, and will record, “That 
the United States were most fortunate and most 
contented ; that no speck was seen on the hori- 
zon, threatening danger; that, while marching 
| steadily on to the fulfilment of her high destinies, 
| a proposition was made from the North, to abridge 
the rights of the South, in violation of the Con- 

stitution; that a storm suddenly arose, and in its 
fury blasted the hopes of the patriot, and over- 
threw the altar and the temple.” And, sir, it is not 
necessary to add, that, instead of the blessings, the 
deepest curses of posterity will be uttered against 
the supporters of this destructive policy. 

Mr. Rics, of Vermont, rose and addressed the 
Chair as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: Whilst I consider the present 


f | question of greater interest by far than any which 


has been agitated since the adoption of the Con- 
or any other on which I can expect it 
y to give a vote; and, 
| while I reflect on some circumstances in relation 
lto it, which to me are not a little extraordinary, I 
| feel it to be due, both to the Committee and my- 
self, that I should occupy a small portion of your 
time in explaining my views upon the subject, and 
r the vote I am about to give. The 
every member south 
d of the river Ohio, 
unlimited extension 


fact that, at the last session, 
of the State of Delaware, an 
gave their votes in favor of an Te 
of slavery, while those to the north of those limits 
gave almost as unanimous a vote against 1t, has 
caused me to entertain fears that, either from mo- 
tives of interest or some peculiar feclings, we had, 
on the one hand or the other, lost sight of the great 
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principles on which a wise and just łegislation is The fact that the word as slave” is nowhere to 
founded. be found in the Constitution, or other words so 
The circumstance, too, that a large portion of employed as to convey an idea that the framers of 
those now opposed to me are the same gentlemen that instrument intended to recognise sla very, has 
with whom I have acted in times the most diffi- | satisfied my mind that, as from a condition of 
cult and perplexing ; whose opinions I have highly | things beyond their control, or that of their coun- 
approved, and with whose votes my own have | try, they could not prohibitit in the then “existing 
been usually recorded ; bas induced me to give the | States,” and as, for obvious reasons, they were 
most attentive consideration to the subject, in all j obliged indirectly to admit the fact of its exist- 
the forms in which it has been presented to my | ence, they purposely, and very carefully, avoided 
mind, lest it should happen that feelings, perhaps | the use of any expressions frorn which, by fair con- 
peculiar to myself, might have betrayed my judg- | struction, even an argument could be derived in 
ment into an error. Ihave paused—I have con- | favor of its legitimacy. Consequently, the legality 
sidered, and made up my mind upon the most | of it must be determined by a reference to the laws 
mature deliberation. It is not my intention, sir, | of nature and natural rights, and not to the Con- 
to attempt to follow gentlemen who have gone be- | stitution; and to me it is a matter of utter aston- 
fore me, on the opposite side of the question ; and, | ishment, that, because the original States were 
except so far as may be necessary to connect my | recognised with their existing institutions, some of 
views upon the subject, I shall endeavor to avoid | which had been under an absolute necessity to per- 
a repetition of the arguments employed by others ; mit slavery, it should from thence be contended 
on the side I have the honor to advocate. It will | that, on admitting a new State, we have no power 
be my purpose to attempt to show that slavery docs | to exclude slavery from it, on the ground of its 
not proceed from the exercise of a legitimate attri- | having been recognised as an attribute of sove- 
bute of sovereignty, and that hence, admitting all | reignty over which we have no control. | 
for which gentlemen contend, as to a want of| Hach State had its particular institutions and 
power in Congress to interfere with “State rights,” | laws—no two of which were alike; and can it, I 
their Constitutional objections must fail them. If, | demand, be pretended that we are fatally bound, 
in this part of my argument I shall be successful, | regardless of all consequences, to permit in every 


l trust there are few who will object to the expe- 
diency of the proposition. 

Sir, it is impossible for me to consider slavery, 
in any of its relations or consequences, in any other 
light than hostility to the first principles of our 
Government, and certainly so with its first official 
act—the Declaration of Independence—which has 
announced, as a self-evident proposition, “that all 
‘men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
‘their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
‘amongst which is life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
‘happiness: that, to secure these rights, govern- 
‘ments are instituted among men, deriving their 
‘ just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
And, among the reasons assigned by the framers 
of the Constitution for adopting thai instrument, 
and which will accoinpany it to the latest period 
of time, was that of “securing to themselves and 
their posterity the blessings of liberty.” And, sir, 
will it be pretended, in this enlightened age, and 
in this country, where alone freedom has her abode, 
that the blessings of liberty are to be derived from 
the existence of slavery, or that they have any re- 
lation to each other, except what results from ab- 
solute, unavoidable necessity ? 

Tt is true that, at the time the Declaration of 
Independence was adopted, as well as the Consti- 
tution, and from circumstances over which our 
fathers had no control, slavery, unfortunately, ex- 
isted in our country; and the fact of its existence, 
though repugnant to the noble feelings which alone 
gave birth tp, and with the aid of Providence sus- 
tained the Revolution, and which matured and 


brought forth the Constitution of our country, is} uted to the 


| 
| 


believed to have produced a necessity for its con- 
tinued existence. But I ask gentlemen by what 
charter of a national character, a right to hold a | 
human being in slavery has ever been recognised? : 


new State whatever may, under any circumstances, 
have been deemed lawful in any one of the origi- 
| nal States? If such be the case, gentlemen will 
search in vain for authority to require from the 
people of a proposed new State that they should 
even present us with a Constitution ; for, at least 
one of the original States had no such instrument. 

It has not cscaped me, that certain powers have 
been “delegated to Congress,” and that such as 
“are not delegated or prohibited to the States, are 
reserved to the States, respectively, or to the peo- 
ple.” But it should be remembered that, whatever 
| powers may have been prohibited or reserved, they 
are such as belong to the legitimate attributes of 
sovereignty; and in order to ascertain them, as 
claimed and admitted by this nation, we should do 
well to refer to our original charter, on which all 
our other institutions are based—the Declaration 
|of Independence. In that instrument individual: 
rights, and the objects and duties of Government, 
are clearly defined. It was adopted in the most 
formal manner by the National Representatives, 
and to my understanding has, to all intents and 
| purposes, been adopted by the people themselves. 
It has been incorporated in all their statute books; 
annually read at their national festivals; and uni- 
versally referred to as the proudest memorial of 
their national glory; and will continue to be thus 
| referred to, while science has an advocate, or lib- 
i erty a friend. I would look, then, to that charter, 
to ascertain the rights of the people, and the duties ' 
i of Government; and to the Constitution, to learn 
| how the attributes of sovereignty have been distrib- 
General and State governments, and 
the manner in which the duties of each, and those 
of the people, are to be performed. 

The solemnity with which it was adopted, and 
the parties to it, should never be lost sight of. In 
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that instrument the rights of the people, which 
were acknowledged to have been derived from 
their Creator, and to be equal and inalienable, 
were distinctly set forth; the abuses of the parent 
country, to whom allegiance was acknowledged to 
be due, but for the abuses, and the means employed 
to obtain redress were enumerated; the necessity 
for a separation was announced ; and, “ appealing 
to the Supreme Judge of the World for the recti- 
tude of their intentions,” the separation, and the 
consequent right of self-government, were pro- 
claimed to a “candid world ;” and “ for the sup- 
port of this declaration, with a firm reliance on 
Divine Providence, the lives, the fortunes, and the 
sacred honor of the nation” were mutually pledged. 
And who, I ask, will deny that the event was re- 
cognised by the Judge to whom the appeal was 
made, and that his protection was not relied upon 
in vain, and that, finally, he condescended to be- 
come a party to that great national covenant? And, 
sir, after having been protected from our infancy, 
until we have become a great and powerful nation, 
does it become us to disregard our own stipula- 
tions; and have wea right to expect that the fa- 
vor of the Being to whom, in our infancy, the 
solemn appeal was made, will be longer continued 
to us, when we shall have falsified the declaration 
by a national act, deliberately pronouncing that all 
men are not “created equal,” and that, as a matter 
of convenience, one may rightfully hold another, 
and his posterity, in perpetual bondage? I think 
not; but that, on the contrary, it will be said of 
us, as of the people of old, “I have nourished and 
brought up children, and they have rebelled against 
me;” “they have spoken words, swearing falsely 
in making a covenant; thus judgment springeth 
up, as hemlock in the furrows of the field.” 

The attributes of sovereignty, individual rights, 
and the duties of Government, have neither been 
enlarged, diminished, nor changed by the adoption 
of the Constitution. By that instrument nothing 
more has been done or attempted than to adjust 
and settle the relative rights and duties betwecn the 
General and State governments, and the people ; 
and I again repeat, that, in order to ascertain the 
amount of the attributes of sovereignty, individual 
rights, and the duties of governments, we must re- 
fer to the covenant we have made with the Judge 
of the Universe. And I moreover contend, that a 
sight to hold a fellow-being in slavery, under any 
form of Government, does not exist. I speak, sir, 
of natural right; for, if it exist anywhere, there is 
no country or place where it does not exist; and, 
instead of its being a violation of our rights for 
the States of Barbary, and the commanders of 
British ships, to enslave our citizens, the former, 
because they are christians, and the latter, because 
they are of a certain profession, we have been guilty 
of a gross violation of their rights in making war 
upon them for the alleged offence; and, instead of 
the Declaration of Independence being an instru- 
ment honorable to our fathers, and deserving the 
place we have given to it upon the records of our 
country, it is a stain upon our national character, 
and reproachful to the citizens of the universe. 

Both governments and people have rights which 


result from necessity alone—either may rightfully 
take the life of a citizen in cases of necessity ; but, 
where there is no necessity, the right is denied ; and 
there are various other cases where the existence 
of rights depend upon some necessity. That, when 
the Constitution was adopted, there was a neces- 
sity for slavery, to a certain extent, and that the 
necessity still exists, I do not deny; nor do I pre- 
tend that Congress has authority to judge of the 
necessity, or of the right, in any of the original 
States, or such as have since been adopted, with- 
out restrictions, either express or implied; but I 
utterly and absolutely deny that, because the ne- 
cessity still exists in some sections of the Union, 
and with it the right, that hence the right is co- 
extensive with the limits of our country, and with 
any limits, which, at all future periods, may be 
given to it; and that we are bound to pursue a 
policy which will perpetuate the necessity, and 
with it the existence of slavery. 

By the 4th section of the 3d article of the Con- 
stitution, the United States are bound to “ protect” 
each State against “domestic vivlence;” and I 
take it for granted that none are so tenacious of 
“ State rights” as to hold them bound to the per- 
formance of a duty, and deny to them the neces- 
sary power; and, should the power be granted, I 
shall not expect to hear it urged that we have no 
pen to guard against the happening of the vio- 
ence from which the States are to be protected ; 
and, if it be admitted that we have power for this 
latter object, I will refer gentlemen to the last 
clause of the 8th section of the 1st article of the 
Constitution, where they will find authority given 
“to pass all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers.” 

If, then, it be true, that there is danger of do- 
mestic violence from the existence of slavery, 
whith I am confident none will deny, I should ap- 
prehend that a law, the object and certain ten- 
dency of which is to diminish the relative number 
of slaves in our country, and spread a free white 
population over the fairest portions of it, must not 
only be proper, but indispensably necessary, to 
guard against the occurrence of violence, and pre- 
serve the United States in a condition to discharge 
its duties, All admit that slavery is an evil; and 
I contend that its extension over the houndless re- 
gions of the West, would be an extravagant and 
unnecessary extension of an evil which must affect 
every section of the Union, and every class of the 
community; and, if thus extended, an evil from 
which our innocent posterity will never escape. But 
we are told that, be the evil what it may, Con- 
gress has no power which it can exercise over the 
subject. And, six, is it true that, in one-third of a 
century from the aduption of the Constitution, we 
have made the unfortunate discovery that an evil 
may threaten our existence, and one too which the 
people, who have not the means for making a uni- 
ted effort, cannot overcome, and yet Congress, 
which alone has power to prescribe the national 
policy and direct its energies, may look on and 
weep for the calamity, but cannot extend the arm 
of relief, because the wisdom of our fathers was 
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not sufficient to provide for theexigency ?_ Long, 
very long, sir, will be the period that will have 
elapsed before I shall have come to that conclusion. 

If it can be demonstrated that a right to hold a 
human being in slavery beyond its necessity, is 
among the legitimate attributes of sovereignty, 
and that slavery is not an evil, I shall cheerfully 
yield the ground to those now opposed to me ; but 
until this shall be made to appear, I shall adhere 
to my positions, and shall contend that, as in every 

_ country, a right to guard itself against impending 
dangers must somewhere exist; and as in this 
country, and upon this subject, it is impossible for 
it to be exercised with effect, but by the General 
Government, we ought, on this occasion, as does 
the honorable Speaker, and many others, now op- 
posed to me, when on the subject of internal im- 
provements, “give such an enlarged and liberal 
construction to the Constitution,” as will enable 
us “to provide for the common defence and gen 
eral welfare,” in the best practicable manner, 
while no attribute of sovereignty shall be thereby 
infringed. 

Hitherto, slavery has not been so recognised by 
the General Government, as to cause our national 
character to be materially affected by it; for, al- 
though there are States in the Union which, from 
the necessity of the case, may he termed slave- 
holding States, it cannot, with truth, be alleged 
that, as a nation, we have permitted slavery. But 
if, under present circumstances, Congress shall so- 
lemnly decide that it cannot restrain the unlimited 
extension of it, and that a want of power to do 
so results from an unqualified recognition of it by 
the Constitution, our national character will be- 
come identified with it; and instead of its being 
considered, as heretofore, a local malady, and sus- 
ceptible of cure, it must henceforth be regarded as 
affecting the whole system, and past the hope or 
possibility of a remedy. Permit me then to ex- 
press a hope that gentlemen will yet find it con- 
sistent with their views of the Constitution and 
the best interests of their country to join with us 
in limiting an evil which cannot at present be re- 
moved; and that we may continue our united ef- 
forts to cause the blessing which naturally results 
from the labors of our fathers, to be universally 
felt and acknowledged ; while evils, which are 
local in their nature, and which cannot be dimin- 
ished by dispersion, may be made to continue local 
till removed, and our national character thereby 
preserved. 

Could I feel certain there would be no accession 
to the present number of slaves, other than by pro- 
creation, uninfluenced by an extraordinary de- 
mand, a question, differing very widely from the 
present, would be presented for my decision. But, 
Sut, we must take men and things as they are. 
Permit it, then, over the boundless regions of the 
West, and the time will not only never arrive 
when slavery can be extinguished, not even with 
the universal consent of the masters, but the abso- 
lute certainty that the scenes which have been 
acted at St. Domingo will, at some period, be 
acted in this country—will, to my mind, be estah- 
lished beyond a doubt ; for “the justice of the Al- 


a aaacasa 


mighty cannot sleep forever,” nor has he any “at. 
tributes which could take sides with us in such a 
contest.” And 1 will here remark, that, although 
this nation is not chargeable with the original in- 
troduction of slavery, yet, unless it shall employ all 
practicable means to ameliorate its condition, and 
finally extinguish it, we must, in the view of 
Heaven, of reason, and common sense, be regarded 
as trespassers from the beginning, and held an- 
swerable for all the direful consequences. 

The increase by procreation is capable of being 
extended almost without limits; and, until man 
shall cease to make merchandise of his fellow, it 
will extend with the extension of demand; and 
you may pass what laws you will against the im- 
portation, employ, if you please, the whole Army 
and Navy of the country to enforce them, and yet, 
if the demand be great, the unfortunate Africans 
will be torn from their country, and, with thous- 
ands of the American free blacks, doomed to sup- 
ply the demand. Ali our experience proves, that 
wherever there is a demand for a commodity, it 
will be supplied; and, if the demand cease, the 
commodity will disappear. It is by limiting the 
demand, then, and by that alone, that I can look 
with the smallest degree of confidence, to a period 
when slavery and its miseries and misfortunes shall 
cease to exist, or our country rendered safe against 
some dreadful catastrophe. 

I admit, that to limit the demand, will affect the 
value of that species of property, (if such gentle- 
men will call it,) so far as its value depends on its 
conveniency as an article of merchandise; and so 
far also, as a right vf property can exist in unborn 
millions of the human race. But I submit to the 
candor and goud sense of that portion of my fellow 
citizens who are possessed of it, whether t ey can 
reasonably require from us, that we should keep 
open an unlimited demand, at the expense of our 
national character, as we believe; in opposition 
to the influence of religion, and the dictates of 
humanity; and in a total disregard for the perpe- 
tuity of our institutions, and the happiness of all 
succeeding generations? 

I certainly feel no disposition to confine the 
present slave population within so narrow limits 
as to render their miserable condition more miser- 
able; and when the country between Pennsylvania 
on the north, the Gulf of Mexico on the south, the 
Atlantic on the east, and the Ohio, the Mississippi, 
and the western boundary of Louisiana, on the 
west, or so much of it as shall continue to permit 
slavery, a large portion of which is yet a wilder- 
ness, shall become so populous as to render an ex- 
tension necessary, either for the happiness of the 
slave or the safety of the master, I would then, 
and not till then, agree to its extension. But I 
never can consent, under any circumstances, to 
give my aid in furnishing new facilities for acquir- 
ing and perpetuating a property in human beings. 

I have purposely omitted to urge the expediency 
of the proposition, as enforced by a consideration 
of the agonies, the sighs, the floods of tears, which 
accompany even the domestic traffic in slaves; a 
traffic, in which the most endearing ties, incident 
to human nature, are broken up, and forever dis- 
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solved; a consideration which, with me, has an 
irresistible influence. But, gentlemen will per- 
ceive that it must be extremely unpleasant to dwell 
upon it here. I shall, therefore, pass it by, with 
simply reading a short extract from a Virginia paper, 
the Norfolk Herald. It is true that the article in 
question was not published for the purpose of in- 
forming the present or future generations, of the 
cruelties which accompany the traffic, but to de- 
scribe such as were practised by the late enemy, 
in capturing and carrying away slaves; still, if 
they are correctly described in the one case, I ap- 
prehend a true picture is presented of such as re- 
sult from the other. 


“ To take cattle, or other stocks, would be consistent 
with the usages of civilized warfare ; but to take ne- 
groes, who are human beings—to tear them forever 
from their kindred and connexions, is what we should 
never expect from a Christian nation, especially one 
that has done so much to abolish the ‘slave trade.’ 
There are negroes in Virginia, and, we believe, in all 
the Southern States, who have their interests and af- 
fections as strongly engrafted in their hearts as the 
whites; and who feel the sacred ties of filial, parental, 
and conjugal affections, equally strong, and who are 
warmly attached to their owners and the scenes of 
their nativity. To those no inducements which the 
enemy could offer would be sufficient to tempt them 
away; to drag them away, then, by force, would be 
the greatest cruelty. Yes, it is reserved for England, 
who boasts of her religion and love of humanity, to 
practise this piece of cruelty, so repugnant to the dic- 
tates of Christianity and civilization.” 


And, I ask, sir, if “ this piece of cruelty” is not 
every day practised by men claiming to be Amer- 
ican citizens, in the prosecution of the domestic 
trade ? 


A regard for the morals, the manners, and the 
industry, of “endless generations proceeding from 
us,” must also forcibly urge the expediency of the 
proposed measure; but I doubt whether this is a 
suitable time and place to enter upon the discussion 
of this branch of the subject. Should any gentle- 
man wish for information in regard to it, 1 will 
refer him to one, than whom none is better qual- 
ified to give it. Let him go to our library, and 
consult the venerable Jefferson ; there he will learn 
the opinion of that enlightened statesman and 
philosopher upon this interesting subject, and 
there he will behold him “ trembling for his coun- 
“try, while he reflects that.God is just, and that 
‘t his justice cannot sleep forever; that, considering 
‘ nature, numbers, and actual means only, a revolu- 
‘ tion in the wheel of fortune, a change of situation, 
‘is among possible events, and may become pro- 
t hable by supernatural interference.” Lethim learn 
from him, also, the “execrations” with which “ the 
€ statesman should be loaded, who, permitting one- 
‘half of the citizens thus to trample on the rights 
‘of the other, transforms those into despots, and 
‘these into enemies; destroys the morals of the 
t one part, and the amor patrie of the other.” And 
I ask him, then, to inform me, whether we can be 
held guiltless, if we permit a state of things, which 
Congress alone has the power to prevent, the un- 
deniable tendency of which must be, to perpetuate 


H. or R. 
slavery to the latest period of time, or extinguish 
our innocent posterity from the earth; remove 
from its foundations the noble edifice which has 
been reared by the hands of our fathers, and ce- 
mented with their blood ; and annihilate the cheer- 
ing prospects of the philanthropists in every quarter 
of the world, who have looked, with enraptured 
delight, to the great results anticipated from the 
influence of our example. 

Mr. Chairman, to the remarks already offered, 
and to which Ihave been honored with the patient 
indulgence of the Committee, I will only add, that 
it is impossible for any one to regret more sincerely 
than myself the difference of opinion which exists 
upon this subject; a regret which is exceedingly 
augmented by the circumstance, that gentlemen, 
coming from nearly equal moieties of the Union, 
are, almost to a man, arrayed against each other ; 
and from one, composing nearly the half of this 
body, it is believed without a dissentient; a cir- 
cumstance calculated to induce an apprehension 
that one or the other of the great divisions have 
either lost sight of the Constitution or the best in- 
terests of the country, and possibly both. Nothing, 
I am sensible, can be more prejudicial to the hap- 
piness and prosperity of this nation than local, 
sectional jealousies, either among the people or, 
members of the Government; jealousies which, 
on former occasions, the utmost of my powers have 
been employed to prevent, and not, as I believe, 
without some success. The same efforts, sir, will 
be continued’; but, if gentlemen shall insist on a 
right to spread a slave population over any portion 
of this country, in which the few inhabitants, who 
may be thcre at a given period, will yield their as- 
sent, and if they shall continue, to the extent of 
their powers, to enforce their supposed rights, re- 
gardless of the will of the great majority of the 
free citizens of the nation, whose lives and fortunes 
are pledged for its safety, I cannot flatter myself 
that, in future, my efforts will be crowned with 
their usual success. For I have norcason to expect 
that it is possible to effect such a revolution in the 
minds of men unaccustomed to a belief that slavery 
is ordained by God, as to procure their assent to 
the existence of such a right, and that they are 
bound to submit, without a murmur, to all the 
evils resulting from its unlimited exercise. 

If, instead of pursuing a policy which, in my 
judgment, will fasten slavery upon our country 
beyond the hope of relief, except by some dreadful 
convulsion, and even render that certain, and the 
issue doubtful, gentlemen will commence the work 
of providing for its gradual decline, by prescribing 
bounds to it, and in whatever other manner which 
shall be fair and practicable, they may be assured 
of my co-operation to the extent of my powers; 
and, if necessary, I would consent that the proceeds 
of all the public lands be applied to that object. 
Į would even go further: I would mortgage the 
premises on which I live, and which have been 
rendered dear to me from circumstances that I have 
there, by the successful influence of my example, . 
taught my sons to cultivate the earth, while my 
daughters have been instructed in the manufacture 
of clothing for themselves and brothers, extending 
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even to those I have now the honor to wear, and 
in the useful labors of the kitehen.* But if, in 
place of this, gentlemen shall require an admission 
from us, that a right to impose involuntary servi- 
tude upon endless generations of the human race, 
has been recognised by our fathers as an attribute 
of sovereignty, over which we have no control ; or, 
that we should now sanction the principle by a 
national act, and thus put it out of the power of 
our descendants to secure to themselves a safe and 
happy condition, we have no alternative left but 
to continue our efforts to preserve what we believe 
the best interests of our country, in the manner 
proposed. In default of which posterity would 
weep for our weakness and want of regard for their 
welfare. 


Fripay, February 18. 

Mr. TYLER presented a memorial of the “ Vir- 
ginia Society for promoting Agriculture,” in oppo- 
sition to the several petitions and memorials which 
have been presented to Congress at the present ses- 
sion, for additional duties upon the importation of 
foreign manufactured goods, by way of protection 
to the manufacturing interest of the country; which 
memorial was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole to which is committed the bill regulating 
the payment of duties on merchandise imported, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. Begcuer presented petitions from sundry 
inhabitants of the State of Ohio praying that pro- 
vision may be made whereby a part of the money 
drawn from them, for the payment of their lands, 
may be expended among them towards the inter- 
nal improvement of the country; and that an ex- 
tension of credit may be allowed to those indebted 
to Government for the purchase of lands—Re- 
ferred. 

Mr. CamrreLL, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, to whom was referred the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act confirming Anthony 
Cavalicr and Peter Petit in their claim to a tract 
of land,” made a detailed report thereon, recom- 
mending the passage of the said bill. 

Ordered, That the said bill be read a third time 
on Monday next. 

Mr. Wiiuiams, from the Committee of Claims, 
also made report on the petition of Jacob Konkopot 
and others, of the nation of Stockbridge Indians, 
residing in the State of New York, accompanied 
with a bill for their relief; which bill was read | 
twice, and committed to the Committee of the | 
Whole to which is committed the report of the 
same committee on the case of William Hender- 
son. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the bill of this House, 
entitled “An act for the admission of the State of 


* When this subject was under consideration at the 
last session, the honorable Speaker remarked to the 


Maine into the Union,” with amendments, in 
which they ask the concurrence of this House, 

Mr. Smytu, from the Committee on Militar 
Affairs, to whom was referred the petition of the 
Reverend Aaron J. Booge, reported the following 
resolution : 


“ Resolved, That the petition of Aaron J. Booge, 
late a Chaplain in the Army of the United States, 
praying that a law may be passed for appointing Chap- 
lains to the Army, ought not to be granted.” 


The resolution was read and committed toa 
Committee of the Whole to-morrow. 

Mr. Smyru, from the same committee, also re- 
ported a bill for the relief of Berryman Green, ad- 
ministrator of Samuel Kerby, deceased; which 
was read twice, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole to-morrow, . 

Mr. Cook submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands 
be instructed to report a bill allowing to each of the 
officers and privates, or their legal representatives, of 
the Illinois regiment, organized hy the State of Virginia, 
for the reduction of the British posts northwest of the 
river Ohio, during the Revolutionary war, who have 
received no share of the land set apart by that State 
for that regiment, a quantity of land equal to the 
amount already received by a part of that regiment, 
and according to the principles upon which that allow- 
ance was regulated by the laws of Virginia. 

Some conversation took place between Messrs. 
Coox and Campsett, on this resolution, in which 
the latter proposed, and the former agreed, to 
modify the motion, so as to direct the committee 
to inquire into the expediency of the object, instead 
of instructing them to report a bill. 

The following Message was received from the 
PRESIDENT or THE UNITED STATES: 


To the House of Representatives of the United States + 
In conformity with a resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 24th January, 1820, requesting me 
“to inform the House what loans (if any) have been 
made since the peace, to private citizens, of powder, 
lead, and other munitions, belonging to the Govern- 
ment, by officers of any department of the Army 
or Navy ; specifying the times, terms, objects, and ex- 
tent, ofsuch loans ; the names of the persons by whom, 
and to whom, made ; the different times of repayment, 
and also the amount of the ultimate loss (if any) iikely 
to be ineurred by the Government in consequence 
thereof,” I now transmit a report from the Secretary 
of War, which, with the accompanying documents, 
contains all the information that can be furnished on 
the subject. 
JAMES MONROE, 


Wasuineron, February 8, 1820. 


The Message and documents were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. Mees, of New York, moved for the consid- 
eration of a proposition submitted by him, a few 
days ago, for making a certain appropriation of 
the public lands, (for the gradual abolition of 


slavery ;) and was proceeding to assign reasons 


following effect: “If gentlemen will not allow us to | Why he thought such a proposition ought to be 
have black slaves, they must let us have white ones; | adopted, when the Speaker suggested to him that, 


for we cannot cut our firewood, and black our shoes, 


in moving for the consideration of any proposition 


and have our wives and daughters work in the kitchen.” | lying on the table, it was not in order to debate it. 
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From this decision Mr. Meras appealed to the 
House; and, the question being put, the decision 
of the Speaker was affirmed by a large majority. 
The question was then taken, on Mr. MeEIGS’s mo- 
tion, to proceed to consider his proposition, and 
decided in the negative, without a division. 


THE MISSOURI BILL. 


The House then again resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole on this bill. ‘ 
Mr. Lownpes, of South Carolina, rose and ad- 
dressed the Committee, in a speech of more than 
three hours, against the right and expediency of 
the proposed restriction. 
`The Committee then rose, on the motion of Mr. 
_Piumer, of New Hampshire; and the House ad- 
journed. 


Satourpay, February 19. 


Mr. Cannon submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
lay before this House a statement of the whole num- 
þer that have been educated at the Military Academy 
since its first establishment, from the District of Co- 
lumbia, also, from each State and territory in the 
Union; the number now at said academy from the 
District, and from each State and territory, and the 
number that are now in the army or navy of the United 
States that have been educated at said academy, and 
the place or appointment each fills in said army or 
navy ; also, the number now at said academy that 
are orphans of those who have fallen in defence of 
their country, or died in its service during the late 
war; and the district, State, or territory (if there are 
any) they are from; also, to state the whole amount, 
including pay, subsistence, and every other expendi- 


of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north latitude, 
except the proposed State of Missouri. 

Mr. TAYLOR moved that the amendments of the 
Senate be disagreed to by the House. 

Mr. Scott, of Missouri, moved that they be 
committed to the Committee of the Whole, which 
at present has under consideration the Missouri bill 
of this House—which motion had precedence of 
the motion to disagree. 

On these motions, and those that are subsequent- 
ly mentioned, a long and animated discussion took 
place, of which the following is scarcely more than 
an enumeration of the gentlemen who spoke, and 
an indication of the sides they respectively took. 

Mr. Homes hoped the amendments would not 
be committed. If they were, it would be some 
time before they could be acted on, as there were, 
he believed, at least thirty speeches yet to be deliv- 
ered on the restrictive proposition now before that 
Committee; and until that proposition was de- 
cided, the Committee of the Whole would not 
take up the amendments of the Senate: in the 
mean time, the period allowed by the law of Mas- 
sachusetts (the 3d of March) for the consent of 
Congress to the admission of Maine would arrive, 
and all that had been done would be lost. He 
hoped, therefore, that the House would act prompt- 
ly on these amendments; separate the two subjects, 


| and give its consent to the admission of Maine, to 


which no one had objected, or could object, &e. 
Mr. Cuurerer was willing to admit Maine un- 

connected with Missouri; but as they had been 

united by the other branch of the Legislature, the 


amendment ought to take the usual course, and be 


treated with that courtesy and respect which the 


source of the amendments entitled them to, &c. 


Mr. Smyrn, of Virginia, for the purpose of al- 


ture made by the General Government on account of | lowing time for the debate on the restriction to be 


said institution, from its first establishment up to the 
present time. 

. Mr. Ricu suggested that a part, if not most, of 
the information called for by the resolution, had 
already been called for by resolutions of the House, 
of the last and present sessions, and was in part 
rendered ; that a further report might be expected 
in a few days from the War Department, and un- 
til it was seen what part of the information re- 
quired by the present motion should not be report- 
ed it had better lie on the table, which he moved. 


Mr. Cannon and Mr. Srevens opposed the mo- | 


brought to a close before the amendments of the 
Senate should be taken up, moved that they be 


postponed to next Monday week; which motion 
was lost by a large majority. 


Mr. S. then moved their postponement to next 


Monday; which was also negatived. 


Mr. Enpwarps, of North Carolina, was in favor 


| of the commitment, because they would consume 
i no more time if they took that course, which was 


usual and proper, than if taken up in the House, 


where they would be just as much debated, &c. 


Mr. STROTHER was against an immediate deci- 


tion to lay the resolution on the table, because, | sion of the amendments, and in favor of their com- 


should the resolution repeat any call heretofore | mitment. 


made, the Secretary would report such information 
only as should not have been previously required 
and rendered, &c. 


The amendments contained new fea- 
tures, which required reflection; that proposing a 
compromise, for instance. ‘These questions the 
House could not be prepared to decide at once, 


The question to lay the resolution on the table | because its attention had been exclusively taken 


was agreed to, 67 to 42. 


MAINE AND MISSOURI. 
The House took up the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill for the admission of Maine; 
which amendments propose to authorize, by the 


up in considering the restrictive question. It was 


not proper that the House should be driven into 
the instant decision of questions of such immense 


magnitude. He wished not any long period of 


but was averse to acting hastily, 


postponement ; 
Mr. S. spoke at some 


and without deliberation. 


same bill, the people of Missouri to form a State | length to enforce and illustrate the opinions stated 


government, without the slave restriction, but con- 
taining a clause to exclude slavery from all the 
territory west of the Mississippi which lies north 


| here in substance only. 


Mr. Livermore strongly disapproved of the con- 


| nexion of the bills as they came from the Senate ; 
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but he saw something in the amendments which 
seemed likely to put an end to the disagreeable 
subject which now occupied the House. He wish- 
ed the subjects separated, and then some course 
might be adopted similar to the compromise pro- 
„posed by the Senate, and the matter ended happily 
and harmoniously. He argued earnestly in favor 
of the claims which Maine had to admission with- 
out delay, and against a course which would, by 
allowing the time to which she was limited to 
pass by, and thus her reasonable expectations be 
defeated. He deprecated the feelings of irritation 
which such an unkind course would produce in 
_her citizens, &c. 

Mr. WuirmMan opposed the commitment with 
much earnestness and at considerable length. He 
disapproved most pointedly and emphatically the 
connexion of the bills, and argued in favor of a 
prompt decision of the question. He felt as one 
personally interested, (being a member from the 

istrict of Maine,) and confessed that his feelings 
were stronger than he could find proper language 
to express them in, and he could scarcely trust 
himself to speak on the subject of the amendments. 

Mr. Srorrs observed thatit was well known that 
no man was more in favor of a compromise of the 
unhappy subject than himself; but even this he 
would not agree to on compulsion. He was op- 
posed to the commitment of the amendments; it 
would be of no utility, as the question now before 
the Committee would be first decided before the 
amendments would be taken up; and then a bill 
would have previously passed on the same subject. 
The subject of the amendments was a legal one, 
he admitted ; but the object of the connexion was 
to coerce this House, by operating pn those mem- 
bers particularly interested in thé admission of 
Maine into the Union. This course he thought 
was disapproved by the House, and the proper 
way to show it was by a prompt, a very prompt, 
rejection of theamendments. Such was the course 
taken by the House on a former occasion, when 
an amendment was inserted in an appropriation 
bill by the Senate, providing for brevet pay, which 
the House had previously stricken out. Mr. S. 
repeated that he was in favor of the compromise, 
but.he would not give up the right of giving a 
distinct and unshackled vote for the admission of 
Maine. 

Mr. Stuxins conceived it would be extremely 
Wrong not to allow some time to reflect on this 
subject. The amendments were long, and con- 
tained numerous provisions, some of them of the 
highest importance. How were they to be under- 
stood from the single reading of them by the Clerk? 
He-wished them to be printed, and time allowed to 
examine and consider them. He trusted that the 


majority, because they had the power, would not’ 


force members at once to decide on so important 
a matter without knowing scarcely on what it 
was they were to vote. The Senate had deemed 
the two subjects compatible, and had thought pro- 
per to join them: it was not proper by any means 
to-ascribe improper motives to the Senate for so 
doing. Respect for the Senate required that their 
amendments should not be treated with so much 


a 


precipitation and so little deference. He was in 
favor of the commitment. 

Mr. Gross, of New York, said he was glad of 
an opportunity of stating, in his place, what he 
thought of the conduct of the Senate in this affair; 
and proceeded to remark that he thought it did not 
deserve the respect of this House, but was stopped 
by the Speaker, as such expressions here, applied 
to the other branch of the Legislature were out of 
order. Mr. G. then remarked, that, come from 
where it might, the amendment was an attempt 
to coerce the members of this House, and he de- 
cidedly disapproved of it, &c. 

Mr. Wacker, of North Carolina, made a few 
remarks in favor of the commitment, which were 
not at all heard. 

Mr. Mercer supported the right of the Senate 
to annex any amendment to a bill from this House, 
and that the House had no right to know the mo- 
tives of the Senate, merely from the prima facie 
evidence of the amendments. It was not proper 
to allude to them in debate, much less to impute 
improper ones to that body. The course adopted 
by the Senate in this instance was justified by the 
practice of the British Parliament, fam which our 
rules of proceeding are drawn— instances of which 
Mr. M. mentioned. He could imagine very strong 
reasons, of the most honorable character, for the 
amendments of the Senate, but it was not right 
that he should advert to them; and he could not 
enter into the examination of views, such as had 
been imputed by others. If the proposition from 
the Senate be, as was believed, the olive branch of 
peace on the most momentous question that had 
ever agitated the councils of the nation since the 
foundation of the Government, was it proper thus 
to treat it? As to the case stated by Mr. Storrs, 
the present one bore no sort of analogy to it: that 
was a question on the right of the Senate to origi- 
nate in a money bill a clause making an appro- 
priation. In this case, if the proposition from the 
Senate should happily put to rest the divisions in 
the House, and heal the wounds inflicted through- 
out the nation by this question, they would deserve 
immortal honor. 

Mr. SERGEANT was against the commitment, 
and in favor of an immediate decision on these 
amendments. Without speaking or acting impro- 
perly towards the Senate, respect for themselves 
required the House to act promptly. Mr. S. opposed 
the amendments at some length. One reason for 
it was, that the bill came with too much ; they did 
not belong to the bill; it proposed to connect with 
Maine all the questions belonging to the Missouri 
subject, and, what was more, connected with Maine 
the question called a compromise. Could gentle- 
men seriously call this an amendment? The 
might call it what they pleased, but it would be 
just as proper to annex to ita pension law ora 
bankrupt bill, and call it an amendment. What- 
ever the object of this amendment, it would appear 
to have an improper end in view, and such would 
be its effect on the public mind, &c. 

Mr. Smits, of North Carolina was in favor of 
the commitment, and (as well he could be heard) 
spoke to show that the amendments were nor im- 
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proper; that the course taken by the Senate was . Earle, Edwards of North Carolina, Ervin, Floyd, Gar- 
not unusual or unnatural; and that, whatever the : nett, Hall of North Carolina, Hardin, Hooks, Johnson, 
decision on them here, he doubted whether that! Jones of Virginia, Jones of Tennessee, Kent, Kinsey, 
body would recede. ! Little, Lowndes, McCoy, McCreary, McLane of Dela- 

Mr. Smıra, of Maryland, opposed the commit- ; Ware, McLean of Kentucky, Mercer, Metcalf, Neale, 
ment as useless, and argued to show that it would ; Nelson of Virginia, Newton, Overstreet, Pindall, 
not save time; that it would be attended with: Quarles, Mantin, Reed, araea; Ringgolil, Robertson, 
> 5 f ; i , Si s, Slocumb, B. Smith of Virginia, A. 
inconvenience, without producing any benefit, &c. | Smyth of Virginia, Smith of North Carolina, Strother, 


Mr. Brown, of Kentucky, spoke at considerable i Swearingen, Terrell, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of 


length, and very warmly, against the proposition i South Carolina, Tyler, Walker of North Carolina, 


to force members into an instant decision of this | Warfield, Williams of Virginia, and Williams of North 
important question. He maintained the justice | Garolina—70. 


and fairness of allowing time for an examination | 
5 Nays—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, 


of the amendments, and for preparation for a ; 
decision ; and condemned stronsiy the attempt to \-Allsnof New Tork, Baker, Baldwin, Ball, Bateman, 
À i 3 | Beecher, Boden, Brush, Buffum, Burton, Butler of 
coerce the House into an immediate vote on a sub- | : $ ‘aco. Olara © 
É : i New Hampshire, Campbell, Case, Clagett, Clarke, 
ject so little understood and so important. | Cook, Crafis, Cushman, Darlington, Davidson, Den- 
Mr. McLane, of Delaware, was in favor of com- | nison, Dewitt, Dickinson Dawe Edd Edwards of 
mitting the bill, not because he was in favor of | Goniecticut Edwards of Penneyivania. Fay Fisher 
uniting Maine and Missouri, for he was decidedly | Folger, Foot, Forrest, Fuller, Fullerton, Gross of New 
opposed to the union ; and if he supposed the com- | York, Gross of Pennsylvania, Guyon, Hackley, Hail of 
mitment would retard the admission of Maine, he; New York, Hazard, Hemphill, Hendricks, Herrick, 
should be opposed to it; but this could not be the | Hibshman, Heister, Hill, Holmes, Hostetter, Kendall, 
effect; it would be decided as soon as the question | Kinsley, Lathrop, Lincoln, Linn, Livermore, Lyman, 
now under consideration could be. He had op-; Maclay, Mallary, Marchand, Mason, Meech, Meigs, 
posed the union of the bills when the subject was | R- Moore, S. Moore, Monell, Morton, Moseley, Mur- 
originally before the House; he was still opposed | ray, Nelson of Massachusetts, Parker of Massachu- 
to it, because he deemed it a dangerous mode of | setts, Parker of Virginia, Patterson, Phelps, Philson, 
legislation, and would vote to disunite them, when- | Pitcher, Plumer, Rich, Richards, Richmond, Rogers, 
ever the subject should come distinctly before the | Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sergeant, Settle, Silsbee, Sloan, 
House. But the union of Missouri with Maine | Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, Southard, 
was not the only amendment the Senate had made: oe : cot preh Tee of he ir Suone of 
they had introduced another of equal, if not of Uk or, Re SD pe Wellies. Wendi ee Re 
ó ; i 3 am, Van Rensselaer, Wallace endover, Whit- 
greater importance—that which prohibited the in- ate and Wood—107. , t 
troduction of slavery into the Territories. Hewas 4 ' 
in favor of this proposition ; he presumed all the 
advocates of restriction would also be in favor of it. 
It was an amendment of vast importance, which 
might as properly be introduced into the bill for 
the admission of Maine as in one for the admis- 
sion of Missouri, or in a distinct bill. It was be- 
cause this was an important ‘subject that he wished 
it to be duly weighed and considered. It also 
embraced the basis of a compromise, which had 
been adjusted in the Senate, after great delibera- 
tion. Desirous as he was of quieting public excite- 
ment, on some principle of compromise, he hoped 
time would be afforded to test its practicability. 
If Missouri should be stricken from the bill, this 
amendment, being a distinct proposition, would | the last named gentleman, among other remarks, 
remain, and deserved to be considered. If he were denying that the amendment called a compromise, 
now forced to vote upon the rejection of the amend- | could be called so with propriety, inasmuch as it 
ments of the Senate, opposed as he was to the | was inconsistent with the Constitution, and the 
welled A Mons wini Herne he should be com- | whole course of legislation for thirty years. 
Pr PN a e E i aug muaa The motion to postpone was opposed by Messrs. 
: > | Waman, Livermore, and Hormes, because 
ious to effect. He hoped, therefore, that the bill $ 4 it mi 
would be comimitted, they were opposed to any delay, as it might en- 
danger the fate of the Maine bill, which they de- 


The question was then taken on committing the | ©; ` i 
bill and amendments, and decided in the negative. sired to have separated from the’ other subject 
>| immediately, and disposed of as justice and fair- 


by yeas and nays, as follows: rd 
Yras—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Tennes- PERELE ; tponing the bill 
see, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, The question being taken on postponing the bi 
to Tuesday, and printing the amendments, was 


Barbour, Bayly, Bloomfield, Brevard, Brown, Bryan ? aes: 
Burwell, Butler of Louisiana, Cannon, Cobb, Cocke, carried by a large majority ; and the House ad- 


Crawford, Crowell, Culbreth, Culpeper, Cuthbert, journed. 
16th Con, ist Szss.—45 


Mr. Smyvru, of Virginia, then moved to lay the 
amendments on the table, and print them, that the 
House might at least see what it was called on to 
decide; which motion was also lost—yeas 77, 
nays 96. 


The question recurring on the motion to disa- 
gree to the amendments— 


Mr. Simxins moved that the amendments be 
postponed to Tuesday, and be printed; declaring 
that he was wholly unprepared at present to vote 
on the subject; and supported his motion in a 
speech of some length. {lhe motion was assented 
to by Mr. Taytor, and supported by Messrs. REA, 
CULPEPER, STEVENS, STORRS, and BALDWIN; 
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Monpay, February 21. 


Mr. Witurams, of North Carolina, from the 
Committee of Claims, made a report on the peti- 
tion of Daniel Converse, accompanied by a bill 
for his relief ; which bill was read twice and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole, to-morrow. 

Mr. SERGEANT, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported a bill altering the place of hold- 
ing the circuit and district courts in the district of 
Ohio; which was read twice, and ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time to-morrow. 

The bill from the Senate confirming Anthony 

. Cavalier and Peter Pettit in their claim to a tract 
of land, was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. McCoy moved the consideration of the re- 
solution offered by Mr. Cooxs, of Mlinois, on the 
17th instant, in relation to the bounty lands lying 
in Illinois, promised by the State of Virginia to 
Colonel Clark’s regiment, in the Revolutionary 
war. His motion to consider was lost by a large 
majority. 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Mr Smyt, of Virginia, in pursuance of instruc- 
tion from the Committce on Military Affairs, 
moved the adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to cause 
to be prepared and submitted to Congress a system of 
regulations for the government of the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. 

This proposition gave rise to some conversation. 
Mr. ANDERSON did not conceive it to propose a 
usual or proper course of proceeding; it was the 
duty of the President to execute the law, but of 
this House to devise and frame it, &c. Mr. CuL- 
PEPER expressed substantially the same sentiment. 
Mr. S. Parxer said the President had already, in 
a recent case, decided that the Academy should be 
under the government of martial law: if the Mili- 
tary Committee was of a different opinion, they 
ought so specifically to report. Mr. Cannon sug- 
gested that it might be found necessary to abolish 
this Academy-——he being of that opinion; and he 
desired therefore a particular inquiry and report 
upon the subject by a committee of this House. 
Mr. Lirrve opposed the recommitment which was 
proposed; but wished to modify the proposition so 
as to call on the Sceretdty of War instead of the 
President, to report upon the subject. Mr. Foot 
was in favor of recommitment, and expressed his 
wish for further information and inquiry on the 
subject. 

The result was, that, on motion of Mr. RHEA, 
the proposition was recommitted to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, with instructions to report to 
this House a system of regulation for the govern- 
ment of the Academy. 


OUR AFFAIRS WITH SPAIN. 
_Mr. Reip, of Georgia, submitted for considera- 
tion the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to impart to this House any communica- 
tions touching the Florida Treaty, which may have 
been received from our Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the Court of Spain, which have not been heretofore 


communicated, [and which, in his opinion, it may not 
be inconsistent with the public interest to communi- 
cate.] 

The concluding clause was adopted with the 
consent of the mover, on the suggestion of Mr. 
TAYLOR, of New York. 

Mr. Cocke moved to extend the scope of the 
motion to communications from any other sources 
than our Minister in Spain. 

Mr. Rei objecting to the form of the proposed 
amendment, rather than to its object— 

Mr. Cocke moved to lay the proposition on the 
table; which motion was carried, 65 to 62. 


MISSOURI BILL. 


The House then resumed, in Committee of the 
Whole, the consideration of this bill and the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr. Piumer, of New Hampshire, addressed the 
Chair as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, there are many considerations 
which seem to me not only to justify, but to ren- 
der necessary the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from New York, (Mr. Taytor,) to the bill 
now under discussion. Some of the most impor- 
tant of these I shall endeavor to explain to the 
Committee. 

It will, I fear, be hardly thought respectful, at 
this late period of the debate, to inquire what it is 
that we propose to do by the bill on your table? 
Yet, a correct answer to this inquiry would, in my 
opinion, go far to prove that very many of the ob- 
jections made to the amendment proposed by the 

onorable gentleman from New York, have little 
or no bearing on the real merits of the present 
question. This is by no means an unusual case. 
It will, I believe, be generally found that we err in 
our opinions principally because we do not under- 
stand ourselves; and that we differ from others 
principally because we do not understand them. 
What, then, is the real nature of this transaction ? 
The people of Missouri have applied to Congress 
for leave to form a constitution, and to be admitted 
into the Union as an independent State. By the 
bill now under discussion, we are about to inform 
them, in answer to their memorial, what are the 
terms and conditions on which we are willing, at 
this time, to grant their request. The first of these 
conditions is, that the new State shall consist of a 
certain extent of territory, different from that pro- 
posed in their memorial, and different from that 
embraced within their present limits, and in both 
these respects differing from their request; the sec- 
ond is, that their constitution shall be republican ; 
and the third, which is the object of the present 
amendment, that they shall prevent the further ta- 
troduction of slaves, and that the offspring of those 
already there shall be free. These three conditions 
are made indispeusable to their becoming, at this 
time, a member of the federal Union. Other terms 
are also proposed ; but these are offered only as the 
price of certain other stipulations, into which it is 
desired that Missouri should enter. They are, by 
the same act, authorized to call a convention, to 
determine whether it is expedient for them, at this 
time, and upon these conditions, to become a mem- 
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ber of the Union. If so, they are permitted to 
form a constitution, and are to be received, with- 
out delay, into our Confederacy. 

This act, then, is simply an answer to the request 
of Missouri; and, without her consent and accep- 
tance, it can have no binding force or effect on 
either party. If, when met in convention, her 
delegates should deem it inexpedient to accept our 
terms, there is an end, at once, of our act, and of 
all the measures growing out of it. Hither party 
may propose new terms, or both remain in their 
present condition. We do not, therefore, as has 
been so often asserted in this debate, undertake to 
form a constitution for the people of Missouri; we 
do not impose upon them terms and conditions 
which are to bind them without their consent; 
nor do we, by this act, say that Missouri shall 
never be admitted, if she does not accept our pres- 
ent offers. We merely inform her on what con- 
ditions we are willing, at this time, to receive her 
into the Union. If she does not choose to accept 
them, we cannot, on our part, complain of her, 
because she has a right to reject our offers, and to 
remain a Territory if she pleases; nor can she 
complain of us, because it is universally conceded 
that we are under no obligation to admit her, at 
the present session at least, however we may be 
under the treaty, (a question which I shall pres- 
ently examine,) at some future period. The first 
inquiry, then, is, can Congress propose this condi- 
tion, and can Missouri accept it? 

The right of Congress to admit new States is 
derived from the third section of the fourth article 
of the Constitution. “New States may be admit- 
ted by the Congress into this Union.” ‘The first 
thing to be remarked in this clause is, that it is a 
delegation of power merely, and not a duty im- 
posed. It is not said that Congress shail, but that 
they may admit new States. The power to admit 
is granted, but no right is given by the Constitu- 
tion to any Territory to compel Congress, against 
their will, to exert this power in its favor. It is 
not said, that, when any of our Territories shall 
contain a certain number of inhabitants, 60,000 
for. example, Congress shall, whether they deem 
it expedient or not, admit them into the Union; 
but an authority merely is given, which they are 
to exert or not, according to their own sound dis- 
cretion. It is next to be observed, that the power 
here delegated, is expressed in the broadest possible 
terms; and, that so far as this clause is concerned, 
it is altogether without limitation or control. It 
follows, from this view of the subject, that there 
are three questions which Congress may discuss, 
whenever a Territory asks admission into our 
Union asa State. First, is it expedient to admit 
her at all? If one of the South American prov- 
inces should ask admission, we should probably 
reject the application as inexpedient ever to be 
granted. If, however, our decision should be to 
admit, a second question would arise, as to the 
time when this should be done, whether now, or at 
some future day ?. But, in these two powers, which 
it is conceded on all sides that we possess, 1s there 
not involved a third; that of saying on what 
terms, not inconsistent with other parts of the 
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Constitution, this admission shall take place? It 
might be expedient to admit, on certain conditions, 
a State, which we should be bound otherwise 
finally to reject. It might also be expedient, at 
the present time, to admit, on certain terms, a 
State, which, without this power, we should be 
obliged to suspend, till, by the influence of our 
laws, or by other causes, she should become ac- 
customed to our manners, and assimilated to our 
political institutions. This interpretation of the 
Constitution is, therefore, equally beneficial to the 
Union, and to the Territories applying for ad- 
mission. 

But let us look again at this clause: “ New 
‘ States may be admitted, &c.; but no new State 
€ shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction 
€ of any other State, &c., without the consent of 
‘the Legislature of the several States concerned, 
‘as well as of the Congress.” Here, then, is a 
limitation on the powers of Congress. When a 
State is to be admitted, formed within the limits 
of some other State, as in the case of Kentucky, or 
the more recent one of Maine, the consent of the 
parent State, as well as of Congress, is to be ob- 
tained; and this consent may be, and in all in- 
stances has been, granted upon conditions. In the 
first clause, then, the power to admit is given with- 
out limitation, and may, therefore, be exercised on 
such terms as the party consenting shall prescribe, 
and the State to be admitted shall choose to ac- 
cept; but in the second, this power is limited, by 
requiring the agreement of a third party, which, 
like the two former, may insist on its own condi- 
tions. The limitation in the one case, and not in 
the other, shows clearly, that when the Coustitu- 
tion intends to restrain a general delegation of 
power, it does so in express words; and the infer- 
ence is irresistible, that where the power is dis- 
tinctly given, and no limitation is expressed, none 
was intended. The correctness of this very ob- 
vious rule of construction will not be denied, and 
it appears to me strictly applicable to the present 
case. To show this power, if possible, still more 
clearly, we need only refer to the Journal of the 
Convention that formed the Constitution. We 
there find that this clause, as originally proposed, 
(p. 80,) stood thus: “ The Legislature shall have 
power to admit new States into the Union on the 
same terms with the original States.” These latter 
words are not now to be found in the Constitu- 
tion. It was proposed then to limit the power of 
Congress on this subject. That proposition was 
rejected by the Convention, and the power given 
in the broadest possible terms. I can hardly con- 
ceive a stronger case, and have heard of no an- 
swer attempted to this important fact. , 

To Congress, then, is given the power of admis- 
sion in its full extent, and with all its incidents. 
What, Mr. Chairman, are these incidents? Sup- 
pose the States had reserved the right of admit- 
ting new members to themselves, instead of giving 
it, as they have done, to Congress: Can it be 
doubted that they might, in that case, have re- 
ceived into their Confederacy new associates, upon 
such ters and conditions as the contracting par- 
ties might see fit mutually to adopt? They surely 
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might. And why, sir? Merely because they | an express stipulation to exclude it. Let me not, 


possessed the power of admission. But, instead of 
retaining this power, they have transferred it to 
Congress. If we do not possess it, where does it 
reside? Not in the States; for they have nothing 
to do in the admission of new members; nor in 
the people, as asserted by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Lownpsgs,) who last ad- 
dressed you. He did not speak with his usual 


however, be understood as deriving any power 
claimed in the present instance, from this clause 
of the Constitution ; but to those who think that 
they derive from this section alone their right to 
prescribe a republican form of government, this 
view of the subject cannot surely be without some 
degree of weight. 

There is another obvious limitation on the power 


accuracy when he said that the people, and not of Congress in admitting new States, which re- 


Congress, possessed the power to impose condi- 
tions on States about to be admitted into the 
Union. The people, sir, have reserved to them- 
selves no such power, any more than they have 


reserved the power, for example, of declaring war. | admitted into the same Union with the rest. 


Their power to declare war they have transferred 
to.Congress. Their power to admit new States, 
they have, in like manner, transferred to Con- 
gress; and we have seen that this transfer is en- 


tire, with all its incidents, subject only to that |) tl 
lin any other case of a condition annexed to a 


general reservation which applies to all delegated 
power—that it shall be exerted in a manner not 
repugnant to other parts of the Constitution. 


This brings me, sir, to inquire what are the lim- |in favor of the new States. 


itations imposed on Congress by the Constitution 
in the exercise of this power? And, first, “the 
United States shall guaranty to every State in the 
Union a republican form of government.” They 
cannot, therefore, if they were so absurd as to 
wish it, prescribe toa new State that her form of 
government should be anti-republican, or monar- 
chical; because the State, when admitted, would 
have a right to call on Congress for its guaranty 
of a different form. But this clause is not, as has 
been argued, an enlargement of the powers of 
Congress, but a limitation upon those powers; a 
stipulation in favor of the States, and against the 
General Government. “'To guaranty” does not 
mean to create, or cause to be created ; but simply 
to defend that which already exists. Yet Con- 
gress, to secure the existence of that, which, when 
established, they are bound to defend, have in every 
case made it a condition, in admitting new States, 
that their form of government shouid be republi- 
can. In the same clause it is also provided that 
Congress “ shall protect each of the States against 
domestic violence.” Now, if their being bound to 
protect the States in the enjoyment of a republi- 
can form of government, authorizes them to make 
such a form the condition of their becoming States, 
why may not they, upon the same ground, under 
the latter clause, prescribe the exclusion of slavery 
as a condition ? Slavery is sure ultimately to pro- 
duce “ domestic violence” wherever it exists. Fore- 
seeing this, might not Congress say toa new State, 
we will not admit you, if you allow slavery to ex- 
ist among you ; because we shall be obliged, under 
this clause, at sume future period, to protect you 
against “ domestic violence,” arising from the in- 
surrection and rebellion of your slaves? The 

right to anticipate and prevent an evil which they 
” are bound, when it comes, to remove, is, in both 
cases, precisely the same; and, of the two evils, 
“domestic violence” is certainly much more likely 
to occur from the toleration of slavery, than an 
anti-republican form of government, for want of 


| mission of a State, 


sults from the nature of the compact. New States 
must be admitted to the enjoyment of all the rights 
and privileges derived by the original States from 


ithe Constitution; otherwise they would not be 


No 
therefore, be annexed to the ad- 
which takes from her any Con- 
stitutional, or, as it is more frequently called, any 
federal right, because this would be at variance 
with the admission itself, and, therefore, void; as 


condition can, 


grant, inconsistent with the grant itself. 

This is a limitation on the powers of Congress 
There is another, 
which may perhaps be inferred in reference to the 
old. Congress can propose no condition to a new 
State, which, if aceepted by her, would transfer 
to the Union any power to be exercised over other 
States, which had not been granted by the Con- 
stitution to the Gencral Government; because this 
would be to affect the political rights of third 
parties, without their own consent. And here, per- 
rnit me to say, that this limitation furnishes, in my 
view, a conclusive answer to the gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Lownpes,) who, if I rightly 
understood him, founded his chief objection to 
this measure, on the supposed inability of Congress 
to acquire, by compact with new States, federal 
powers not conferred by the Constitution on the 
General Government, to be exercised over theother 
States; and thus, in effect, to alter the Constitution 
in a manner not provided for by that instrument. 
The soundness of this principle it is not necessary 
here to controvert, or even to examine; since 1t is 
totally inapplicable, in my view of the subject, to the 
present bill. This amendment does not require the 
people of Missouri to transfer any portion of their 
sovereignty, or to invest the General Government 
with any new authority, which they did not be- 
fore possess, applicable to other members of the 
Confederacy ; but only that they should renounce 
the power claimed for them, of making slaves of 
their fellow men. It is a renunciation of the 
power merely, and not its transfer, which is asked 
in this case. 

Subject, then, to these just and natural limita- 
tions, I can sce nothing dangerous or alarming in 
the power claimed by Congress on this occasion. 
They can, on the one hand, deprive the new State 
of no right or privilege conferred by the Con- 
stitution on the original confederates ; and, on the 
other, can acquire for themselves uo new power or 
authority, to be exerted over the other States, 
without their consent. When to this we add, 
that the terms proposed must, in all cases, be ac- 
cepted by the new State, before they have any 
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binding force; and that the supreme legislature of 
the Union acts for and represents the only other 
party in interest, the people of the United States, 
I can perceive no weight whatever in the argu- 
ment, so earnestly pressed upon us from the other 
side, that this is a great and indefinite power, 
liable to abuse, and, therefore, not to be presumed 
to exist. Sir, an argument from the abuse of 
power is totally inapplicable, when the question 
is, whether we possess the power or not. What 
powers are more liable to abuse, than those, for in- 
stance, of making war and imposing taxes? Yet, 
no one will deny that, under the Constitution, we 
possess both these dangerous and indefinite powers. 
{ have endeavored to show that the right here 
claimed is neither dangerous nor indefinite; yet, 
if it were both of these, this would be no proof 
that it was not conferred upon us by the Consti- 
tution ; though it might have been an argument 
with the framers of that instrument for withholding 
it from us. They did not see fit, however, so to 
do, and for leaving this discretion in Congress, 
limited, as I have shown it to be, many good rea- 
sons might, I apprehend, be given. 

There is nothing, surely, in the nature of a con- 
federated republic, which renders it necessary for 
each member of the confederacy to possess the 
same State or municipal rights, any more than 
the same extent of territory, wealth, or population. 
Nor is it true, in point of fact, that they all enjoy 
the same privileges, or derive equal advantages 
from the Union. Who does not see that Delaware 
and Rhode Island, for instance, gain more from 
their connexion with the Union, compared with 
what they contribute to its safety or defence, than 
Massachusetts or New York? But neither the large 
States nor the small have any just reason to com- 

lain, if they enjoy all the rights and immunities 
or which they stipulated on their admission into 
the Union. It is the same wtih Missouri. 

Acting for herself, by her own free will and 
choice, she will accept or reject the terms we pro- 
pose. If she accepts, and thus makes them her 
own, she thereby becomes a member of our Union; 
she acquires rights which she did not before pos- 
sess; obtains privileges which we are not, at this 
time, obliged to grant; and if, with good faithand 
fidelity, the United States perform toward her 
all the stipulations of the contract, of what can she 
complain? Whom has she to condemn? What 
right of her’s has been violated? What privilege 
withdrawn? What immunity withheld? It is, 
then, the utmost perversion of language to say, as 
the honorable Speaker (Mr. Cray) does, that, if 
she accepts these terms she becomes a vassal and 
a slave; or to argue, as he has, that this restriction 
is unjust, because it deprives her of the rights of 
self-government and internal police. For, where 
is the State in this Union which possesses these 
rights in their full extent? When we are told 
that Missouri will not have the rights of self-gov- 
ernment, if she renounces the power claimed for 
her of depriving others of their right to freedom— 
not to animadvert here on the odious nature of the 
claim—is it not equally true, that all the other 
States are also deprived of the rights of self-gov- 


ernment? Is it not an attribute of sovereignty—a 
right of self-government—to declare war, to enter 
into treaty or alliance with other States, grant let- 
ters of marque and reprisal, coin money, emit bills 
of credit, and pass bills of attainder? Yet no State 
in the Union can do any of these things. Are they, 
therefore, degraded to the rank of. vassal} and 
slave, and deprived of the rights of self-govern- 
ment? Surely not. And why not, sir? Because 
they voluntarily surrendered these and other rights 
to the Union. The original States became mem- 
bers of the Confederacy, after mature deliberation, 
not because any one of them approved of every 
part of the Constitution, but because they thought 
the advantages to be derived from the Union 
greater, on the whole, than the sacrifices (and no 
two made the same) which that Union required of 
them. Let Missouri do the same; and whether 
she determines at this time to become a State, or 
remain a territory for the present, the act will be 
her own, and performed with quite as much free- 
dom of choice as the other States enjoyed when 
the same question was put to them. 

Having thus, Mr. Chairman, proved, as I trust, 
that Congress has, by the Constitution, a right to 
propose terms and conditions to Territories apply- 
ing for admission, I ask the attention of the Com- 
mittee, while I pass briefly in review the several 
States admitted into the Union since the present 
form of Government was adopted, and inquire 
whether the conclusions I have thus drawn from 
the Constitution itself, are confirmed or contra- 
dicted by the practice and the declarations of those 
who have gone before us on this subject. This 
field has been already explored by others, but it is 
still rich in matter, most pertinent to this occasion. 
If, from this examination, it should appear that the 
new States have been uniformly admitted, upon 
terms and conditions, many of them affecting the 
highest attributes of sovereignty, and none of 
them applicable to the original States, it will not 
be easy to persuade me that the present Congress 
has less power and less authority, in this respect, 
than its predecessors. 

The first State admitted was Kentucky. It was, 
originally, a part of Virginia, and was allowed by 
her to become an independent State, upon certain 
“terms and conditions.” By the fourth of these 
conditions Kentucky was required to stipulate, that 
she would never tax the lands of non-residents 
higher than those of residents. By the seventh, 
she was required to leave the navigation of the 
Ohio free to all citizens of the United States. If 
these and other terms were accepted by Kentucky, 
they were “to become asolemn compact, mutually 
binding on the parties, and unalterable by either, 
without the consent of the other.” These condi- 
tions were accepted by Kentucky, and she was 
admitted into the Union in 1791, subject to these 
restrictions. Such is the history of the first State 
formed under the present Constitution. But, how 
does this agree, sir, with the doctrine maintained 
on the other side? Every new State, says the 
gentleman (Mr. Lownpzs) from South Carolina, 
must have the same State rights, the same author- 
ity, and the same jurisdiction in all cases what- 
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ever, within its own limits, as the original thir- 
teen. The very word State, says the Speaker, 
(Mr. Crtay,) implies a political community, pos- 
sessing exactly the same rights and powers, and in 
all respects resembling the parties to the original 
compact. It is also on this same definition of the 
word State, that nearly the whole argument of the 
gentleman (Mr. Barsour) from Virginia, against 
this amendment, rests. But will this definition 
apply to Kentucky? No matter by whom these 
resttictions were imposed, whether by Virginia or 
by the Union, it is sufficient, for my argument, 
that Kentucky does not possess the same State 
rights which belong to the old States. In New 
Hampshire, for example, we can tax the lands of 
non-residents higher than those of residents. In 
Kentucky they cannot. Kentucky, then, does not 
possess all the attributes of sovereignty, of self- 
government, and internal police, which belong to 
the original States. But is she, therefore, degraded, 
made a vassal and a slave? Her champion on 
this floor, the most distinguished of her sons, (Mr. 
Cuay,) has proudly answered no; has proudly told 
us that she stands, in all respects, unincumbered 
and erect. And why, sir, is she not degraded by 
these conditions? The answer is obvious; because 
she consented to them freely; because she parted 
voluntarily with certain rights, as the condition of 
obtaining certain other rights. No more will Mis- 
souri be degraded, if, with a view to similar ad- 
vantages, she renounces the odious power claimed 
for her, of making slaves of men. 

The next State admitted was Vermont. Her 
constitution declared all men free. No conditions 
were annexed by Congress to her admission. 

Tennessee comes next in the list of new States. 
She was formed out of territory ceded to the Uni- 
ted States by North Carolina, on various “express 
conditions, and subject thereto ;” one of these was, 
that the ordinance of 1787, so often mentioned in 
this debate, should be extended to her, except the 
article relating to slavery. Another was, that the 
lands of non-resident proprietors should not be 
taxed higher than those of residents. In 1796 she 
was admitted into the Union “on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States, in all respects what- 
soever.” As this expression here first occurs, in 
admitting a new State, it may not be improper 
to inquire into ils meaning, as applied to this 
subject. 

We have already seen that the United States ac- 
quired this territory on certain “express condi- 
tions,” on which alone they could hold it; that 
one of these (not to mention others) deprived the 
future State of a right—that of taxing non-resi- 
dents higher than residents—which belonged clear- 
ly to the original thirteen States. This expression 
could not, then, mean that Tennessee should pos- 
sess all the State rights enjoyed by any other State 
in the Union ; for this would have been to violate 
the contract with North Carolina. Nor did Ten- 
nessee so understand it; for she incorporated the 
provisions of the deed of cession into her constitu- 
tion, and thus, in express terms, became a party to 
the compact. The “equal footing” here spoken 
of, is, then, an equality of Federal rights merely ; 


and in no other sense is the expression applicable 
to any of the new States, except Vermont. 

The riext State admitted was Ohio; the fairest, 
the brightest, the most vigorous, of all your off 
spring. That she is so, that she has increased with 
a rapidity surpassing all example in the history of 
mankind, till within the short space of a single 
generation, (for the first settlers are still alive,) she 
has filled her capacious borders so that they al- 
ready overflow with a race of hardy, intelligent, 
and virtuous cultivators of the soil, 1s confessedly 
owing to its being made a condition of her exist- 
ence, both as a Territory and as a State, that she 
should exclude, what we now require Missouri to 
exclude, the foul plague of slavery from her bosom. 
With such an example before us, it seems almost 
impossible to hesitate as to the course we ought 
now to pursue. The Northwestern Territory, out 
of which Ohio was formed, was ceded to the Uni- 
ted States principally by Virginia. In 1787 an 
ordinance was passed by the old Congress for its 
temporary government, and for its final disposition. 
This celebrated ordinance contained various “ ar- 
ticles of compact between the original States and 
the people and States in the said Territory,” which 
were “forever to remain unalterable, unless by 
common consent.” 

I shall have occasion hereafter to advert more 
particularly to these articles; I will here only add 
that the 6th article provided that there should be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the 
said territory, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes. The proposed restriction on Missouri is 
copied verbatim from this article. In 1802, Con- 
gress authorized the people of Ohio to form 
a constitution, “provided that the same, when 
formed, shall be republican, and not repugnant to 
the ordinance of July 13th, 1787.” The act also 
contained other conditions, one of which was, that 
the United States should be at liberty, at any 
future period, to extend the limits of Ohio, by 
adding to it certain other territory therein de- 
scribed. These terms, together with those con- 
tained in the ordinance, were accepted by Ohio; 
and she was admitted into the Union “upon an 
equal footing,” ve says the law,) “with the origi- 
nal States, in all respects whatever.” Here, then, 
is a third State, with the same federal rights, but 
with State rights inferior to those of the original 
thirteen. 

The next State admitted was Louisiana. By 
the treaty of April 30th, 1803, the province of 
Louisiana was ceded to the United States, “in 
full sovereignty,” by the French Republic. By 
this treaty, the United States acquired an extent 
of territory greater than all their former posses- 
sions. The first question naturally suggested by 
this important fact is, whether the President and 
Senate had authority, under the Constitution, to 
make this acquisition; to purchase for the General 
Government, without the consent of the several 
States, a territory out of which twenty new States 
may be formed? whether, in short, they could 
lawfully acquire, found, and govern, an empire, 
without their original limits, of such vast extent 
that it may, in time, become more powerful than 
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the parent country itself, and eventually hold all | Louisiana or Missouri without delay, and with- 


the original members of the Republic in complete 
subjection? If we look to the Constitution for an 
answer to these inquiries, we shall find there no 
express authority given to any branch of the Gov- 
ernment to purchase foreign territory. Do we 
know, sir, what are to be the effects of this mighty 
cession? Have we sufficiently reflected on the 
entire change, the total revolution, which this 
purchase has made, or will make, in all our rela- 
tions, foreign and domestic, internal and exterior ? 
To those who know the care and anxiety with 
which the delicate balance of the Constitution 
was adjusted, it will not seem probable that cither 
the South or the North, jealous as they were of 
each other’s influence, intended, incidentally, and 
without express terms, to confer on Congress a 
power to throw into the scales—not, indeed, the 
sword of the Gaul—but a territory larger than the 
Gaul ever conquered, or the Roman, in the height 
and arrogance of power, ever added to his empire. 
But, if it be thus doubtful whether the General 
Government possesses, under the Constitution, a 
right, not expressly delegated, to add indefinitely 
to our empire, it is not, in my mind, at all doubt- 
ful, whether the President and Senate, under the 
treaty-making power, can purchase territory, with 
a stipulation compelling Congiess (as it 1s con- 
tended we are now compelled) to admit that ter- 
ritory into the Union, whether they will or not. 
The power to admit new States is given exclu- 
sively to Congress; but this would be virtually to 
transfer it to the President and Senate alone. The 
authors of this treaty did not so understand it. I 
have the best authority for saying, that one Presi- 
dent at least, (Mr. Madison,) was of opinion, and 
so expressed himself at the time, that this part 
of the treaty could not be executed, without an 
amendment of the Constitution. This was, in- 
deed, the general opinion of the best informed 
statesmen at that period. I will mention only two, 
both of them of the highest standing in the parts 
of the country to which they belonged. “I am 
free to confess,” said the present Sccretary of State, 
Mr. Adams,) when this treaty came before the 
enate in 1804, “that the third article contains 
engagements placing us in a dilemma, from which 
I see no possible mode of extricating ourselves but 
by an amendment, or rather an addition to the 
Constitution.” This was said in answer to the 
objection that the treaty provided for the admis- 
sion of the territory as a State into the Union, 
and was, therefore, unconstitutional. He adinitted 
the objection, and proposed to avoid it, by an 
amendment of the Constitution. Mr. Taylor of 
Virginia, on the contrary, denied that the treaty 
contained any such stipulation. “The words of 
the treaty are,” said he, “literally satisfied by in- 
‘ corporating them (the inhabitants) into the Union 
‘as a territory, and not as a State. The citizens 
t of the Territories are citizens of the United States, 


‘and have all the rights of citizenship; but these į 


‘ do not include those political rights which arise 
t from State governments, and which are dissimi- 
‘lar in different States.” If it had been urged, as 
it now is, that Congress were bound to admit 


out conditions, into the Union asa State, and that 
whatever might be our rights under the Constitu- 
tion, they were taken away by the treaty, Mr. 
Adams would have answered, “you have no right 
to admit them at all, till you have amended the 
Constitution ; and Mr. Taylor would have said, 
that “admission as a Territory was all that the 
treaty required.” The same opinions were, on 
that occasion, even more strongly expressed in the 
House of Representatives. I refer to these high 
authorities, Mr. Chairman, merely to show that, 
in the opinion of those who negotiated, and those 
who ratified this treaty, it could not have been in- 
tended to confer on the people of Missouri any 
peculiar rights, not possessed by other Territories 
of the United States, and, consequently, that they 
stand on no better footing, in this respect, than 
other Territories applying for admission. Other 
considerations lead us to the same conclusion. 

Treaties are declared by the Constitution to be 
“the supreme law of the land;” but they are su- 
preme only within the limits assigned them by 
that instrument. There may be an unconstitu- 
tional treaty, though regularly formed and ratified, 
as well as an unconstitutional E though regularly 
introduced and enacted: and both would be equally 
void, and of no binding force or effect. The power 
to admit new States is given, with all its incidents, 
to Congress, and not to the President and Senate 
merely. If, therefore, Louisiana was acquired on 
conditions which operated, in the smallest degree 
to lessen, to abridge, or to vary, the Constitutional 
rights of Congress, with respect to her admission 
or rejection, with respect to the time when, or the 
terms upon which, she should be admitted, the trea- 
ty, so far as it attempted to interfere with the Con- 
stitutional powers of Congress on this subject, was 
void in itself, and could, of course, confer no new 
rights on Missouri. This, however, is going upon 
the supposition, that the treaty is inconsistent with 
the proposed restriction. But, if we turn to that 
instrument, no such inconsistency will be found. 
“ The inhabitants of the ceded territory,” says the 
third article, which alone relates to this subject, 
“shall be incorporated in the union of the United 
t States, and admitted, as soon as possible, accord- 
‘ ing to the principles of the Federal Constitution, 
‘to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, 
t and immunities, of citizens of the United States,” 
The inhabitants then, are to be admitted “ accord- 
ing to the principles of the Federal Constitution.” 
| If, therefore, by the Constitution, we have the 
right here claimed, it was not the intention of the 
treaty, any more than it would have been in the 
power of its authors, to deprive us of it. And in 
this point of view, also, we may lay the treaty 
| altogether out of sight, in deciding the present 
question. a 

But let us look again, sir, to the provisions of 
this treaty. The inhabitants are to be admitted 
to all the rights, advantages, and immunities, of 
l citizens of the United States.” Now, sir, the 
power to hold slaves is fortunately not one of these 
rights, advantages, or immunities. No man can 
| hold another in perpetual bondage by any au- 
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‘thority derived from the Constitution of the Uni- 
‘ted States. For, if he could, then might slaves 
be held in New Hampshire, for example, or in 
any of the other free States ; because “the rights, 
advantages, and immunities, of citizens of the 
United States,” conferred by the Constitution are 
the same in every part of the Union. But, none 
will pretend that slaves can be held in New Hamp- 
shire, or in the other free States. , 

It is only in consequence of an authority derived 
from the laws of particular States that slavesean be 
held in any part of the Union. There is nothing, 
then, in the treaty, inconsistent with the proposed 
restriction, because the treaty confers only federal 
tights, and the power to hold slaves is confessedly 
not one of these rights. In consequence of the 
nature of our Government, every man in this 
country has a double relation and character to 
sustain ; first, as a citizen of the United States, 
and, secondly, as a citizen of some particular State. 
In each of these characters he enjoys rights which, 
in the other, do not belong to him, and has duties 
to perform which the other does not impose. It is 
federal rights only which the General Government 
can confer; and, by adverting to this obvious dis- 
tinction, we perceive, at once, that the proposed 
restriction on slavery leaves the people of Missouri 
in “the full enjoyment of all the rights, advan- 
tages, and immunities, of citizens of the United 
States.” Here, then, is a literal compliance with 
the terms of the treaty. Its intention is equally 
obvious. The United States could not have in- 
tended to bind themselves to any thing inconsistent 
with the Constitution, for they refer expressly to 
it for their meaning. “Nor could France have in- 
tended to secure for these people any privileges not 
enjoyed by other territories of the United States, 
or to obtain an admission for them into the Union 
on terms more favorable than had been granted to 
other territories. Now, the only territory admitted 
before the purchase of Louisiana was Ohio; and, 
in that case, this very prohibition of slavery had 
been imposed. France, then, if she had looked to 
the terms on which territories had been, and were 
to be, admitted, must have expected that this very 
measure would be adopted which we now propose. 
I am justified, therefore, in saying, that it violates 
neither the terms of the treaty nor the intention of 
the parties. 


In 1804, the province of Louisiana was divided’ 


into two territorial governments. In 1811, Con- 
gress passed an act to enable the people of the Or- 
leans Territory, now the State of Louisiana, to 
form a constitution “upon the conditions herein- 
after mentioned.” These conditions were nume- 
rous and important. Among other things, it was 
provided, that their constitution should contain the 
fundamental principles of civil and religious lib- 
erty; that their laws, records, and legislative and 
Judicial proceedings should be kept in the English 
anguage; that lands belonging to citizens of the 
United States residing without the said State 
should never be taxed higher than those of residents. 
These and other conditions were accepted by the 
people of Lovisiana, and by them incorporated in 
their constitution, and in an ordinance, which they 


declared irrevocable without the consent of Con- 
gress. In 1812, they were “admitted into the 
Union, on an equal footing with the original States, 
in all respects whatever, provided,” says the act, 
“that all the conditions and terms contained in the 
third section of the act of February 20th, 1811, 
shall be considered, deemed, and taken fundamental 
conditions and terms, upon which the said State 
is incorporated in the Union.” It is impossible to 
believe that the “equal footing” thus spoken of 
could be any other than an equality of federal 
rights. An equality of State rights Louisiana 
could not possess, consistently with this act; for 
its conditions, which are irrevocable without the 
consent of Congress, must for ever prevent her from 
legislating on various important subjects, over 
which the original States have complete jurisdic- 
tion. Some of these conditions are sufficiently re- 
markable, and, in my opinion, such as no ingenuity 
can derive from any express powers given to Con- 
gress by the Constitution in relation to these par- 
ticularobjects. Where, for instance,are the express 
clauses authorizing you to make it a condition of 
admitting a State, that she shall establish religious 
freedom ; that she shall use the English language 
in all her official acts; or that she shall not tax 
the lands of non-residents higher than those of res- 
idents? I know of no such clause; none such 
have been pointed out. No, sir; these conditions 
can be defended only on the ground which I have 
taken; namely, that Congress may admit new 
States upon such terms as the parties see fit mu- 
tually to adopt, provided that they leave the States, 
admitted, in possession of all federal rights per- 
taining to the old States, and do not acquire for 
themselves any new power to be exerted over other 
members of the Confederacy without their consent. 

Ihave already, Mr. Chairman, occupied so much 
of your time with this branch of the inquiry, that 
I will only add, with respect to the remaining 
States, that Indiana and Illinois were admitted on 
conditions similar to those of Ohio; and that Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama came in on the same terms, 
except with respect to slavery, which was unfor- 
tunately fixed on them, by the deed of cession from 
Georgia to the United States. 

Such, sir, is the history of the formation and ad- 
mission of all our new States, from Kentucky to 
Alabama. To each of them, the first question put, 
was whether they chose at that time to become a 
State, on the terms then proposed, which terms, if 
accepted, were to be irrevocable without the con- 
sent of both parties. With respect to three of 
these States, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the very 
same restriction onslavery, proposed in this amend- 
ment, was made the condition of their being ad- 
mitted. There is one condition (not to mention 
others) running through all the new States, which 
is too remarkable to be here omitted. It was made 
a condition, with all of them, that they should 
stipulate’ never to tax the lands of non-residents 
higher than those of residents. Sir, the right pos- 
sessed by governments to impose taxes, and to pro- 


portion those taxes, according to their own sense of 
Justice or of policy, among the individuals upon 
whom they are to operate, is among the highest 
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and most undoubted rights of State sovereignty. | make slaves of men? And what can the despot 
All the original States possess the right (and some | wish more abject than the submission of heredi- 
of them have exercised it) of taxing the lands ofj tary bondsmen? When I am told, then, that it 
non-residents higher than those of residents. Yet, | is expedient to extend slavery to Missouri, I answer, 
eight of the new States have expressly renounced | that slavery is, in itself, by the laws of God and of 
this right forever, as the condition of their being | nature, a moral offence; an act of tyranny and of 
admitted into the Union. Nay, sir, the same con- j injustice, and, therefore, that it cannot be wise or 
dition is to be found in the present bill with respect | expedient; because sound policy and true wisdom 
to Missouri. All these States, then, have been|are never inconsistent with the just and equal 
admitted with rights inferior to those of theoriginal | rights of man. On this subject, sir, let me not be 
thirteen. With these undeniable facts before us, | misunderstood. Though slavery is in itself unjust, 
we shall be atno loss what to think of the position | I do not thence accuse all slaveholders of injustice. 
assumed by gentlemen on the other side, and which, | I am willing to believe, that the toleration of 
in fact, lies at the foundation of all their arguments, | slavery in the Southern States, where it has already 
that new States, when admitted into the Union, | taken deep root, is not unjust with respect to them; 
become at once possessed of all the local or muni- | because it is not in their power at once to remove 
cipal rights of the original States, and are, by the | or avoid this great moral evil. I am willing to 
act of admission, placed necessarily on an equality, | believe, with the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
in all respects, both as to State and federal rights, | (Mr. Hemputtr,) that a present qualified right may, 
with the original members. Sir, such a doctrine | in this instance, have grown out of an original 
finds no support whatever in the past history of | wrong. The stream, dark and turbid in its fountain, 
our Government. It takes, too, for its basis, this | may yet run clear as it wanders down the valley. 
strangest of all positions, that the act of admitting | But what isit, sir, that can thus purify even slavery 
a State absolves her from all former obligations, | from its original injustice? I answer, the neces- 
and even from the conditions on which alone she | sity of the case. It is not, however, interest, con- 
becomes a member of our Confederacy. So true | venience, ease, or comfort, under the name of ne- 
is even this last inference, that it has been ac- į cessity ; but a real, dire, uncontrollable, and most 
tually adopted on this floor; and we have been | fatal necessity, which can alone render-it just for 
repeatedly told, that this restriction, if accepted by | one man to deprive another, by the strong arm of 
Missouri, will not bind her; and that, by altering her | power, of the inalienable right of freedom. Iam 
constitution, she can at any time evade its force; | willing to believe, that this necessity exists in the 
in other words, that she may accept a grant upon | present slaveholding States: at any rate, I have 
conditions which she expressly stipulates to per- | no inclination, as J haveno right, to inquire whether 
form, and yet, at the same moment, may disregard | it does or not. But I cannot believe, because it-is 
or violate these conditions! If this be law or|not even pretended, that this necessity exists in 
justice, if it be good faith, or sound reasoning, I | Missouri. Slavery has hardly yet taken root in 
ow not to what conduct, or to what fallacy, these | that fruitful soil; and, therefore, what is to be tol- 
terms do not equally apply. erated in the old States, only because it cannot 
Having thus, Mr. Chairman, established, as I | there be avoided, is Dane and of course 
conceive, the Constitutional power of Congress to | criminal, in Missouri; criminal alike in those 
impose this restriction, the only remaining inquiry | who establish it, and in those who, having the 
is, as to the expediency of exerting that power on | power to prevent, yet suffer it to be established 
this occasion. If it were not known with what | there. I should enlarge, sir, upon this topic, 
ingenuity men support opinions, however extrav-| but I perceive that it is one which excites no 
agant, which, from interest, from prejudice, or | very pleasant feelings;in our Southern brethren; 
from other motives, they may have imbibed, it | and I am driven from it by the stern tones and 
would seem utterly incredible to an indifferent | the repulsive gesture with which the honorable 
spectator that the expediency of extending slavery | Speaker (Mr. Cray) has warned us not to obtrude 
over half a continent should ever come seriously | upon him with our New England notions. Sir, 
to be debated in an assembly of freemen. But | what are these notions? Liberty, equality, the 
such is the fact; and the policy of this measure, | rights of man. These are the notions which, if 
as well as its eoneuricorelity is denied. we cherish, we must cherish in secret—which, if 
And here, sir, in the very front ground of this | we entertain, we must entertain by ourselves. 
inquiry, as to the expedicncy of this restriction, I | These are the notions which we must cast aside 
place at once the injustice of slavery; and, in re- | when we leave our own happy homes, and which, 
ply to all that can be said in favor ofits extension, | if by chance they find their way into this hall, are 
I find an unanswerable argument in that great | to be repelled with the charge of folly, of fanati- 
maxim of universal morality, that what is morally | cism, of a negrophobia. Sir, if there be any 
wrong can never be politically right. We think | madness in this case, it is the madness of those 
of slavery, sir, as if it were an evil merely, and | who hug slavery to their bosoms; if there be any 
seem almost to forget that it is also a crime ; that | infatuation, it is the infatuation of those who are 
it outrages every principle of justice and of hu- | willing to desolve the Union, rather than not ex- 
manity, and can rest for its defence on no grounds | tend this pestiferious institution beyond the Mis- 
which do not equally support the tyrant on his | sissippi. But I forbear to press further this branch 
throne, and the despot in his most wanton abuse | of the inquiry, and withdraw from it with repeat- 
of power. For what can the tyrant do more than | ing my remark, that, what is unjust, must, for 
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that reason alone, if for no other, be inexpedient. 
But, the injustice of slavery is not the only 
reason against its further extension. It is as pre- 
judicial to the country, as it is unjust towards its 
victims. There is no branch of useful labor which 
is not better performed, and at less expense, by 
freemen than by slaves. Agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, are the three great sources of 
national wealth. With respect to manufactures, 
they can hardly be said to exist in countries where 
slavery prevails to any great extent. The great 
manufacturing establishments of this country are 
almost exclusively confined to the non-slavehold- 
ing States. 

Of the injurious effects of slavery on com- 
merce, not a word need be said. Who ever heard 
of a mercantile people engaging in the pursuits 
of commerce with the labor of servile hands ?— 
We accordingly find that the commerce and navi- 
gation of the United States belong principally to 
the non-slaveholding States; and that the hardy 
seamen who have borne your naval thunders in 
triumph over every sea, and planted the stars of 
your Union in a sphere of glory, whence no earth- 
ly power can ever pluck them down, were not 
only freemen themselves, but born and nurtured in 
a land where slavery is unknown. 

It is indeed conceded on all hands that the slave- 
holding States are not extensively engaged in com- 
merce or manufactures; but it is said they are an 
agricultural people, and that to this their whole 
attention is directed. But, sir, with what success ? 
The labor of slaves, though it costs nothing be- 

ond their subsistence, is in effect the dearest and 
east profitable of all kinds of labor. Feeling no 
other motive than the fear of punishment, they 
labor slowly and with great reluctance, and seek 
only how they may escape with the least possible 
exertion from their daily, and to them, unprofita- 
ble tasks. That strongest of all principles implant- 
ed in the breast of man—the desire and the hope 
of improving his condition—lightens care, and 
renders toil sweet to him who is cheéred with the 
constant reflection that he labors for himself, and 
not fora master. Give such a man the fee simple 
of a barren rock, and he will cover it with ver- 
dure; plant him in a desert, and fertility will spring 
around him. Convenience and content are the 
companions of his toil, and wealth follows in the 
train of industrious freedom. On the contrary, the 
slave and his task-master, placed in a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, would convert even the 
garden of Eden into a desert and a waste. Whe- 
ther this be truth or fiction, I appeal to those to 
say who have surveyed and compared the varying 
aspects of our common country, from Maine to 
Georgia, in reference to this particular object. It 
would be easy for me to produce the highest au- 
thorities in support of my opinion, from among the 
first men in the slaveholding States. The senti- 
ments of Mr. Jefferson are well known, and have 
been already quoted in this debate. Those which 
I am about to read to the Committee are from 
another distinguished slaveholder, who states, in 
language stronger than Í should have darcd to use, 
facts which no one has denied, and which I may 


therefore be pardoned for repeating after him. 
General Harper says: 

« No person who has seen the slaveholding States 
and those where slavery does not exist, and has com- 
pared ever so slightly their condition and situation, 
can have failed to be struck with the vast difference in 
favor of the latter.” “In population; in the general 
diffusion of wealth and comfort; in public and private 
improvements ; in the education, manners, and mode 
of life, of the middle and laboring classes; in the face 
of the country; in roads, bridges, and inns; in schools 
and churches; in the general advancement of improve- 
| ment and prosperity,—there is no comparison. The 
| change is seen the instant you cross the line which 
separates the country where there are slaves from that 
i 


where there are none. Whence does this arise? I 
answer, from this—that in one division of the coun- 
try the land is cultivated by freemen, for their own 
benefit; and in the other almost entirely by slaves, for 
the benefit of their masters.” 


Sir, this is the testimony of a slaveholder, who 
states, not opinions which he may entertain, but 
facts which have forced themselves upon his obser- 
vation—facts which you and J, and every member 
of this House, have cqually witnessed. If then 
such are the acknowledged effects of slavery wher- 
ever it exists, can it be expedient to extend these 
evils to the people of Missouri? No, sir. With 
the economy, the industry, the equal distribution 
of property, which prevails in free States, the 
South would present an aspect altogether different, 
and would become in every respect more prosper- 
ous and more powerful than it can ever hope to 
be while its generous soil yields its produce only 
to the reluctant and unhallowed labor of servile 
hands. 


If, from the cultivation of the soil, we turn our 
attention to its means of defence, we shall find 
slavery equally unfavorable to the military strength, 
as to the wealth and improvement of the country. 
The space which should be occupied by freemen 
is filled with slaves, and from them your armies 
draw no recruits. But this is not all: these slaves 
are an oppressed race, ever ready to break out in 
open rebellion against their masters, and most 
ready, and most likely to do so, when a foreign 
enemy presses hardest upon the country—so that, 
when our whole military strength is required for 
defence against a foreign invader, no inconsidera- 
ble portion of your most effective force must be 
employed against this domestic foe, to awe into 
subjection the slaves within your borders. This 
source of weakness must increase as slavery ex- 
tends, and become more dangerous in every suc- 
ceeding war. It isa fact, well established, that 
the greater part of our regular troops, during the 
Revolution, were drawn from the non-slaveholding 
States. Ifany further proof were required of this, 
we need only refer to the statement of the number 
of Revolutionary pensioners laid this morning upon 
our tables. They amount to something more than 
sixteen thousand; and of these nearly thirteen 
thousand are from States where slavery is not es- 
tablished. If they are to be taken as any criterion 
of the whole number in service from different parts 
of the country, the free States must have furnished 
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by far the greatest number of regular troops during 
that eventful period. I have been told by the ven- 
erable gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. For- 
REST,) who was himself an actor in the scene, that 
at the siege of York, in the heart of Virginia, there 
were not four hundred Virginia troops, exclusive 
of militia, present at the surrender of Cornwallis. 
Sir, the history of the late war brings us to the 
same conclusion. With more than one-half of the 
people of New England opposed to that war, we, 
sir, the Republicans of the North, furnished more 
recruits to your regular army than any other por- 
tion of the country of equal extent. For the truth 
of this statement I refer you to the returns in the 
War Office. I shall ever be the first to acknow- 
ledge, that the soldicrs of the South and the West 
are as brave, as generous, and as patriotic, as those 
of any other portion of the Union. But the expe- 
rienceof all our wars proves that, though capable 
of great exertions as volunteers and militiamen, 
when employed for a short time ona particular 
service, the inhabitants of the slaveholding States 
do not furnish the country, either in war or in 
peace, with many regular soldiers. 

I am aware, sir, that the topics to which I have 
here alluded are of a delicate nature; and I should 
not have adverted to this view of the subject, con- 
elusive as it is against the extension of slavery, 
but to repel an assertion, often made in this debate, 
that, whatever may be the evils of slavery, they 
are confined exclusively to the slaveholding States, 
and are, therefore, no concern of ours. Is it noth- 
ing to us that, in more than half the Union, a state 
of things exists unfavorable to commerce, to manu- 
factures, to agricultural improvements, and which 
abstracts materially from the military strength and 
defence of our common country? And is it noth- 
ing to us, whether our new confederates bring 
freedom or slavery, strength or weakness, with 
them into our Union? This, then, is the interest, 
deep and lasting, which we have in the present 
question ; and this the motive, just and honorable, 
which we feel, in urging with ardor the adoption 
of a measure calculated, as we believe, to promote 
all the great objects for which the Government 
itself was at first established. 

A gentleman from Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) 
has told us, thatall the misfortunes of his life (they 
have, he says, been neither few nor inconsiderable) 
are light in the balance, when compared with the 
single misfortune of having been born the master 
of slaves. Sir, of the truth of this remark I have 
not the slightest doubt. It is one of the ‘peculiar 
evils of this connexion, that it is alike injurious to 
the master and to the slave—that the one can no 
more avoid, than the other dares avow, or avenge 
the mutual misfortune and injustice of their several 
lots. Knowing this, and feeling daily the misery 
and the dangers of slavery, it is surely something 
more than strange, it is all but incredible, that the 
slaveholding States should yet wish to entail on 
the country west of the Mississippi this tremen- 
dous calamity. Such was not formerly the state 
of public feeling on this suhject; on the contrary, 
the desire to contract the limits within which sla- 
very might exist, was the predominant sentiment 


with the fathers of the Revolution, whether from 
the North or from the South. The ordinance of 
1787 received the support of the Southern States; 
and the restriction on slavery, contained in its sixth 
article, was introduced on the motion of Virginia. 
We have now acquired another Territory, even 
more éxtensive than the Northwest. We wish to 
pursue toward it the same policy, and impose upon 
it the same restriction; but we find no longer a 
like support from the slaveholding States. The 
Jeffersons of the present day, if any such there be, 
are no longer heard to describe slavery as a crime; 
there is no longer a Patrick Henry in the South, 
to denounce it as inconsistent with christianity ; 
no Tucker to refute, with irrefragable arguments, 
the miserable sophistry of its advocates; and as for 
the Grayson of our times, it is to my friend from 
New York, (Mr. Tayzor,) the mover of this 
amendment, and not to any son of the South, that 
this humble cognomen must now be applied. AN 
we ask of the South is, that they would do for Mis- 
souri what they have already done for Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois. We say to them, if you cannot 
remove slavery from among yourselves, do not ex- 
tend it to others; let it suffice for your justification, 
that you lament its existence, that you load with 
execratious the memory of those by whom it was 
fixed upon you; but do not subject yourselves to 
the same censure from the people of Missouri in 
every succeeding age. Your condemnation will 
indeed be greater than that of your fathers. To 
them the possession of slaves might, perhaps, have 
appeared an advantage, but with you, who have 
tried it, there can be no such delusion. 

And who, sir, is to suffer by this measure % Not 
the free States. It is a point conceded, that they 
will gain by this restriction. Will the people of 
Missouri, then, be injured by it ? The Speaker 
(Mr. Cray) has told us, that, if asked his opinion 
by the people of Missouri, he would advise them 
not to establish slavery among them. The same 
has been said by others opposed to this restriction. 
The question of expediency, then, is abandoned, 
as to the free States, and as to the people of Mis- 
souri. They will both gain by this restriction. 
But it is said that the old slaveholding States will 
be injured by it, and that the country west of the 
Mississippi is necessary as an outlet for their re- 
dundant slave population. Slavery, it is said, be- 
comes less dangerous by being more widely dif- 
fused. It is, we are told, a poison which, though 
deadly in itself, may be weakened, and diluted, 
and rendered less fatal, by dividing it amongst a 
number, and giving to each a smaller portion. If 
this were indeed the case, it would even then be 
ungenerous and unjust in us to seek relief in our 
sufferings at the expense of others, or to extend to 
our brethren (though they may be willing to share 
with us) the bitter ingredients of our own poisoned 
chalice. But, sir, this metaphor is bo daa to 
the present case; and, if we must indulge In com- 
parisons, I would rather liken slavery to some 
noxious plant—to some poison tree—the Bohon- 
Upas, if you will. And what are we now called 
upon todo? To lay the axe to the root of this 
deadly tree? No, sir; but to lop its excrescences 
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merely, to prune its too exuberant growth, and to 
transfer to the fertile regions of the West new 
scions from the parent stock, there to flourish and 
increase in rank luxuriance, till their fatal branches 
shall overshadow and darken all the land. Never 
was hope more fallacious than that of lessening, 
permanently, the evils of slavery in the old States, 
by extending them to the new. The evil is, that 
we have already a million and a half of slaves; 
and the remedy proposed is to double their num- 
ber. Our present misfortune is, that we have 
eleven slaveholding States; and we hope to alle- 
viate this misfortune by creating as many morc! 
It is, indeed, the hope of desperation; it is drinking 
for the dropsy; it is the relief, short and fatal, 
which the involved debtor finds in new loans upon 
usurious interest, which remove misfortunes for a 
time, that they may return again, as they are sure 
to do, with accumulated force upon their unhappy 
victim. 

But we are told if this restriction is imposed it 
will not lessen the number of slaves in the United 
States, and that this is not, therefore, a question 
respecting the increase or diminution of slavery. 
Sir, I affirm that this is the precise question now 
to be decided. A new and extensive country is 
about to be settled ; and it is for us to say whether 
it shall be inhabited by freemen or by slaves. In 
a few generations at the furthest, it must be filled 
with the one or the other ; and will it be pretended 
that, with twenty slaveholding States, we shall 
then have no more slaves in them all than we 
should have in ten? Suppose there were but one, 
would there be as many slaves in Maryland, for 
instance, as in all the South and West? It can- 
not be believed. This is, then, a question of the 
increase of slavery. 

All history proves that emigration does not, for 
any considerable time, diminish the number of in- 
habitants in the country which they leave. The 
stream flows, but is not exhausted; it overflows, 
but its banks are still full, and not the less so for 
what they have discharged. For two hundred 
years the tide of emigration has been constantly 
setting, with a steady current, from the old to the 
new world; yet no one believes that Europe is 
less populous now than she would have been if 
America had never been discovered. On the con- 
trary, her inhabitants never doubled their num- 
bers, within such short terms, as since the discov- 
ery of this country. In Spain, it has been often 
remarked, that the provinces which sent forth the 
most emigrants to America were, at the same 
time, the best peopled. The same is true of Ire- 
land. The oppression of her rulers has driven her 
sons to seek an asylum in every quarter of the 
globe; yet no part of the British dominions in 
Europe has increased so fast in inhabitants for the 
last hundred years as Ireland. We see the same 
principle of population exemplified among our- 
selves. From New England have proceeded those 
hardy adventurers who have filled all the north- 
western States ; who have settled a large portion 
of New York; and who are, in short, to be found 


constantly pouring forth such swarms of emi- 
grants, is at the same time the most populous and 
best settled part of our country. In short, sir, a 
moderate and steady emigration from old to new 
countries is the surest possible method of increas- 
ing the number of inhabitants in the old and new 
combined, if not, as I believe, in each by itself. 
Take the case of slaves in our own country.’ The 
States of Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi,and Alabama, have been supplied with slaves 
principally from Maryland, Virginia, and the two 
Carolinas. Yct the slaves have, in the meantime, 
increased in these latter States faster than the 
whites. Is not this a most instructive and alarm- 
ing fact? And must we not infer that their fur- 
ther extension will be attended with a still more 
rapid increase? - 

Look, sir, at the country from whence, for tw 
hundred years, these unhappy victims have been 
wafted to your shores, till the new world, the con- 
tinent, and the isles, has become almost a second 
Africa, covered and cursed with the same sable 
race. Yet never, since the commencement of the 
slave trade, has Africa been more populous than 
she is at the present day. There, as here, slaves 
have been constantly in demand; there, as here, 
they have been a profitable article in market ; there 
to be produced, here to be employed. Sir, there is 
something dreadful in the idea of making human 
flesh the object of human traffic; but, when it is 
so considered, the ordinary rules of trade apply 
equally to this as to other branches of commerce; 
and we all know that supply and demand, in the 
mercantile world, must always, for any given 
length of time, correspond very nearly with each 
other. If, then, there is a demand for slaves in 
the United States, that demand will be supplied. 
And will slavery be less an evil, or slaves be more 
easily managed, when you have five millions, than 
now that you have only one or two? When you 
have twenty, than now that you have eleven 
slaveholding States? No, sir; time, instead of 
removing, constantly aggravates the evils of sla- 
very wherever it exists. As well might you hope 
to save your own house in flames, by setting fire 
to your neighbor’s ; to remove disease already con- 
tracted, by infecting others with your disorder; in 
a word, to avoid any other misfortune, by involv- 
ing all your friends in the same calamity, as hope 
to escape the plague of slavery by extending it to 
the States west of the Mississippi. This, then, is 
my conclusion: the slaveholding States will event- 
ually suffer nothing by this restriction; the people 
of Missouri will gain every thing by it; and the 
free States, it is universally acknowledged, are 
most deeply interested in its success. 

Let us examine this measure, Mr. Chairman, in 
another point of view. We are all united in our 
detestation of the slave trade. Gentlemen from 
the South and the Southwest seem, indeed, emu- 
lous of each others’ eloquence, in denouncing 
this disgraceful traffic. But, what is it, sir, that 
constitutes the guilt and the cruelty of the slave 


trade? I answer, it is the breach of every tender 


in every State, and, I may almost say, in every | and every domestic tie—the separation of parents 


county in the Union. 


Yet New England, though | from their children, of husbands from their wives, 
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whom, from infancy, they have been united; it is 
this: it is carrying them strangers to a strange 
land—which constitutes the bitter pill in the cup 
of slavery. And yet all this, and worse, occurs in 
the domestic slave trade, carried on, for many 
years past, to a very great extent, between Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia, on the one hand, 
and the slaveholding States further South and 
West, on the other. It may well be doubted whe- 
ther the African, poor and ignorant, and oppressed 
in his native country, suffers more by becoming a 
slave in Maryland and Virginia, than the native 
black, not always a slave, does, by being trans- 
ported from this temperate climate, and the mild 
usage he may here receive, to toil and perish in 
the rice fields of Georgia, in the cypress swamps 
of Louisiana, or in turning up new grounds, and 
piercing the deep forests, the interminable wilder- 
ness of Mississippi and Alabama, or the yet more 
remote prairies of the Missouri and the Kansas. 
We have already established a slave trade at home, 
among ourselves, carried on even here, under the 
eye of power, in this seat and centre of federal au- 
thority, and within sight of this legislative hall; 
and it is, Mr. Chairman, among the questions in- 
volved in this restriction, whether this domestic 
slave trade shall be increased to a tenfold extent, 
by creating an insatiable demand for slaves beyond 
the Mississippi ; or whether, by confining slavery 
within its present limits, this disgraceful traffic 
ceasing to be profitable, shall likewise cease to 
exist ? 

Nor is this measure less important in reference 
to the foreign slave trade. It is certain that many 
slaves are annually smuggled into the United 
States in direct violation of our laws. We have, 
indeed, been told that their number is small; and 
the Speaker (Mr. Cray) has exhibited to usa 
statement of some three or four hundred slaves, re- 
ported to the Government as having been illicitly 
introduced. But, does he suppose that this is all? 
or would he have us infer from this statement, 
that the slave smugglers regularly inform the Gov- 
ernment of their criminal proceedings? No, sir ; 
of the unhappy beings, thus in violation of all laws 
transported to our shores, and thrown by force 
into the mass of our black population, scarcely one 
in a hundred is ever detected by the officers of the 
General Government, in a part of the country, 
where, if we are to believe the statement of Gov- 
ernor Rabun, “an officer who would perform his 
duty, by attempting to enforce the law, (against 
the slave trade) is, by many, considered as an of- 
ficious meddler, and treated with derision and con- 
tempt ;” treated with derision and contempt, sir, 
for endeavoring to restrain the slave trade! And 
this is the testimony of the Governor of Georgia, 
with respect to the people of his own State. 1 
have been told by a gentleman, who has attended 
particularly to this subject, that ten thousand slaves 
were in one year smuggled into the United States ; 
and that, even for the last year, we must count the 
number not by hundreds, but by thousands. If this 
be true, is even the foreign slave trade abolished 


amongst us? Our laws declare that itis; but our | want of new confederates, 


| single fact, which no one will deny, a 


hibit the slave trade, and yet daily create new 
demands for slaves ; thus, holding out the strongest 
inducements to violate our own laws. All the 
armies of Napoleon could not prevent the introduc- 
tion and use of British goods on the Continent of 
Europe. And why not, sir? Because those goods 
were cheap at Dover, and dear at Calais. No 
more can your laws and your fleets prevent the in- 
troduction of slaves in the United States, while 
those slaves are cheap in Cuba, and dear at New 
Orleans. If you would destroy the slave trade, 
begin with shutting up the slave markets which 
you have opened beyond the Mississippi. If you 
will not do this, repeal your laws against the slave 
trade altogether ; and do not compel the dealer in 
human flesh to add to the many crimes which he 
must daily commit, the needless one of violating 
your laws, since you mean not that those laws 
shall be enforced. Sir, there is no one who hears 
me that would not revolt at such a course; and yet 
this also is one of the questions we have to decide, 
whether we shall discountenance the slave trade 
or do all in our power, short of repealing our laws 
against it, to extend its range, by creating a new 
demand for slaves in the West. 

But, say gentlemen on the other side, Missouri 
will not submit to your restriction. Are you states 
men, says the Speaker, and have you_not looked 
forward to consequences? Suppose Missouri re- 
sists, what are to be your ulterior measures ? Sir, 
this objection, like many others urged in this de- 
bate, is, in my opinion, founded upon a misappre- 
hension of the character and the consequences of 
this measure. The law we are about to pass, is 
not an ordinary act of legislation. It is not an 
authority vested in the Executive, to be enforced 
by him, like other laws, with the arm of the civil, 
and, if necessary, of the military power. The 
people of Missouri, when met in convention, may 
determine that it is inexpedient for them, at this 
time, and upon these terms, to become a State; 
and if they do so determine, there is, as I have al- 
ready shown, an end of our present act. This 
pears to me 
to furnish a conclusive answer to all that has been 
said on this part of the subject. It proves at once 
the true nature of this transaction, which is, in ef- 
fect, nothing more than a proposition to treat with 
Missouri, as to her admission into the Union. This 
act contains our first proposals ; if they are rejected 
by Missouri (and she has a perfect right to reject 
any or all of them) we may then propose any other 
terms, more or less favorable to her, provided they 
are not inconsistent with the Constitutional limi- 
tations which I have already noticed. 

But, we are told Missouri will form a constitu- 
tion for herself, and demand admission, and that 
we dare not refuse her. It is a sufficient answer 
to this threat of consequences, to say, that Mis- 
souri has no right to doso ; that she isa Territory, 
and can never become a State without our con- 
sent. But she will throw off her allegiance, and 
erect an independent government of her own. 
And has it come to this?. And are we in such 
that we must abandon 
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our just rights for fear of giving offence to our 
foreign Territories? Are the good old thirteen, 
who in their infancy would brook no insult, even 
from the parent State, already reduced so low as 
to be threatened with disunion by a people of 
whose existence they are hardly yet informed ? 
Is this the orphan of the West, described by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Houmes) as 
coming by the way of the wilderness, with her 
locks wet with the dews of night, asking shelter 
and seeking protection beneath the arm of our 
power? Or is it rather an armed warrior, knock- 
ing, sword in hand, at our gate, and threatening 
fiercely to demolish the portal if not instantly 
thrown open, that he may enter? We have been 
told by the Speaker that the people of Missouri 
are ready to shoulder their muskets, to march en 
masse, and force their way into this hall. Sir, if 
this be indeed so, it is time to barricade the doors. 
If it be an enemy that is advancing, let us bar our 
gates, and prepare for our defence; and for doing 
this, too, there is more and better reason, if within 
the fortress itself there be those who would throw 
down the barriers and welcome in the invader. 
But, not only will Missouri revolt from our au- 
thority: the slaveholding States will join with her, 
and, if this restriction passes, the Union will be 
dissolved. Such, sir, is the language which I have 
heard, with infinite regret, upon this floor, not 
from two or three members merely, but from 
almost all those who have spoken against this 
amendment. In my mind, Mr. Chairman, there 
would be much more of terror in this threat, (or, if 
a milder term be preferred,) in this prediction, of 
disunion, if it were now for the first time employ- 
ed. But it has been often used before. The first 
threats of disunion which I now remember in our 
history came from Kentucky, where, some thirty 
years ago, certain persons threatened to join the 
Spaniards of. Louisiana if their wishes were not 
granted. It is not now thought, I believe, that 
there was much real danger to the Union in that 
case. In 1798-9, the Union was again said to be 
in danger. The sound then came from Virginia, 
and was loudly echoed back by her daughter of the 
West. Yet no division followed. I, for one, ap- 
plaud, sir, the Constitutional opposition which 
Virginia then made to certain measures of the 
General Government; but I at the same time as 
decidedly condemn the threats of disunion, and 
those ulterior designs of armed resistance, which 
some ardent minds were supposed then to entertain. 
In 1814-15 disunion was again threatened ; and I 
am sorry to say that the threat then came from the 
North. But mark the result. When the people 
of New England began to suspect that certain 
leading men among them were in favor of a dis- 
solution of the Union, they abandoned those lead- 
ers. ‘The great body even of the Federalists said, 
we disapprove of the war, indeed, but you mistake 
us altogether if you think us unfriendly to the 
Union, or that we wish to destroy the Constitution. 
The idea of a division of the States met nowhere 
with more pointed disapprobation than in New 
England; and I hazard nothing in saying, that if 
armed resistance to the laws had, even in the dark- 


est period of the late war, been attempted amongst 
us, we sir, the republicans of the North, without 
aid from our Southern brethren, should at once 
have put down insurrection, and by our own 
strength alone driven treason and rebellion out of 
the land. But the enemies of the Government did 
not dare to go the length of open resistance. 

In the same manner, I have no doubt that a con- 
vention in the South, having for its object the ex- 
tension of slavery to Missouri, would be equally 
unsuccessful as the convention at the North. Our 
maleontents, whatever might have been their real 
objects, had some popular topics to urge: they 
were the friends of commerce and of peace—ob- 
jects dear to every wise and enlightened mind. 
But what would the founders of the Southern and 
Western empire have to urge in their defence? 
Why, sir, the author of their new declaration of 
independence would have to say, not as our fathers 
said against the King of Bnei, that the slave 
trade had been continued contrary to their wishes, 
but that Congress had endeavored to restrain slaye- 
ry within its ancient limits; that it had proposed. 
its inhibition to Missouri, and therefore that they, 
the South and the West, no longer owed allegiance 
to the Union. Believe me, sir, this will not be 
their course. I think too well of them to believe 
that, in such a cause, they would resort to arms 
against their brethren. If, unhappily, a dissolution. 
of the Union should ever take place, it will not be 
for the sake of extending slavery beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. If the Southern and Western States 
should ever abandon the stars and stripes of. our 
national Union, it will not be to unfurl for them- 
selves a standard bearing on its field a slave mana- - 
cled. No, sir, this is nota cause in which to enlist 
the feelings of a generous and enlightened people, 
such as I esteem them to be. They may, indeed, 
think the course we are pursuing impolitie and 
unwise, but they are not prepared, with armed 
foree, to resist the measures of Congress, and, least 
of all, when those measures have for their object 
the diminution of slavery, the extension of free- 
dom, and the secure enjoyment of the equal rights 
of man. When, therefore, disunion is predicted: 
as the consequence of our measures, I listen to it 
with regret, indeed, but also with incredulity; and 
therefore without dismay. Sir, our Confederacy 
is not so easily destroyed; it is cemented by the 
mutual interests of all its members; and the un- 
derstandings, the affections, and the hearts, of the 
people are knit together in one common bond of 
indissoluble union. 

Much has been said, Mr. Chairman, in this de- 
bate, respecting the motives of the friends of this 
restriction ; and an appeal has been made to vul- 
gar prejudices by calling it a federal measure, as 
if its merits could depend upon its authors... Yet 
I am willing to try it even by this test, since itis 
well known that it originated with Republicans ; 
that it is supported by Republicans throughout the 
free States ; and that the Federalists of the South 
are its warm opponents. The question, then, is 
not between Federalists and Republicans, but be- 
tween slaveholders and those who hold no slaves. 
It is a knowledge of this fact which has induced 
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the free States, usually so much divided among 
themselves, to. advance on this occasion with so 
much ardor and unanimity to the attainment 
of their object. And well might they, in such a 
cause, throw aside their local jealousies, their. petty 
feuds, and their temporary strifes, when the best 
hopes of man are all involved.in the issue; when 
the lasting prosperity of the Union is at stake, and 
their own peculiar interests all cast upon the die. 
With us, disunion would be suicide ; for we stand 
here merely on the defensive; and most untruly 
and unjustly is it said, that we are seeking to in- 
jure or degrade the Southern States, while we 
wish only to defend ourselves. Whether with or 
without slaves, Missouri will still be a Southern 
State—Southern in her position, in her character, 
in her interests, and in ‘her political connexions. 
To all this we have nothing to object. We only 
wish that she should not be a slaveholding State. 
It is not Southern influence or Southern representa- 
tion to which we are unfriendly——but slave influ- 
ence and slave representation which we wish to 
confine within the limits of the present States, 
and, in so doing, we only fulfil the wishes and 
expectations of the people, when the Constitution 
itself was first adopted. 

If we look back to the debates of the State con- 
ventions, we shall find that the Constitution was 
universally considered as leading to the gradual 
abolition of slavery, even in the old States, and 
as furnishing no excuse for its extension to the 
new. Of this fact it would be easy to produce the 
fullest proof. In Massachusetts convention, Judge 
Dawes said, in defending the Constitution even 
for tolerating slavery, “ the convention did all the 
could in this case; and we may say that, Toek 
‘ slavery is not smitten by an apoplexy, yet it has 
‘ received a deadly wound, and will die of consump- 
t tion.” What, sir, would have been the astonish- 
ment of men who adopted the Constitution under 
this belief, if they had been told that, within the first 
generation, slavery would extend over twice its 
ancient limits, and that, instead of being smitten 
by an apoplexy, or dying of a consumption, it was 
to receive fresh strength under the new Govern- 
ment, and have infused into it, by this very Con- 
stitution, new life and vigor? “The migration 
and importation,” said General Heath, in the same 
‘ assembly, “is confined to the States now existing 
‘only; new States cannot claim it. But whether 
t those in slavery, in the Southern States, will be 
emancipated aker 1808, I do not pretend to deter- 
‘mine—I rather doubt it.” An opinion it seems 
prevailed, that Congress might abolish slavery, 
even there, after 1808 ; this he rather doubted, but 
said that slavery could not be extended to the new 
States. No one can, read these debates without 
perceiving, that the Constitution would never have 
been adopted in Massachusetts, had it not been 
considered as unfavorable to slavery, even within 
its ancient limits! The same may be be said of all 
the New England States. Thelike sentiments were 
also expressed in the New York convention and 
were urged with equal confidence in Pennsylvania. 
“The new States,” said Judge Wilson, who was 
himself one of the framers of the Constitution, 


“will be under the control of Congress in this par- 
ticular, and slaves will never be introduced among 
them.” “Yet a. few years,” he adds, “and Con- 
iad will have the power to exterminate slavery 
rom within our borders.” ‘We find the same opin- 
ions expressed even in the slaveholding States: 
“ There is no clause,” said George Mason, in the 
Virginia convention, “ that will prevent the North- 
ern and Eastern States from meddling with our 
whole property of this kind.” Patrick Henry went 
even further—‘ Congress,” said he, “ may liberate 
every one of your slaves, if they please. They 
have the power in clear unequivocal terms, and 
will clearly and certainly exercise it.” 

It is surely unnecessary to quote further author- 
ities. I have not produced these, as containing 
my own views of the Constitution ; for, in some 
respects, they are certainly incorrect; but merely 
to show, what the whole history of the times 
proves, that the framers of the Constitution, and 
those by whom it was adopted, both its friends 
and its enemies, in every part of the country, con- 
sidered it as leading gradually to the abolition of 
slavery in the old States, and as guarding effec- 
tually against its introduction into the new States. 
In proposing the present measure, then, we are 
only doing what was expected from us by the 
founders of our Republic; and it is, therefore, not 
on us, but on our opponents, that the imputation 
rests, of introducing new and alarming doctrines, 
unknown to our fathers, and unsanctioned by the 
Constitution. The free States, sir, would never 
have come into this Union, had’ they supposed it 
possible that, within the first generation, they 
would become a minority in the Government. 
There wants but one, on the other side, to make 
them so at present in the Senate; and, at this 
moment, the representation of slaves alone, on this 
floor, exclusive of the whites, exceeds in number, 
and, on this very question, out-votes all the Rep- 
resentatives from six out of eleven of the non- 
slaveholding States. 

Feeling the weight of this slave representation, 
and knowing with what fatal activity it increases, 
is it strange that the free States, believing they 
possess authority under the Constitution, should 
wish to prevent its existence in States hereafter to 
be admitted, as they have already prevented it 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois? No, sir, in such 
a cause it would be strange indeed if the best hearts 
and the best minds of our country, its wisdom and 
its virtue, were not all engaged on this occasion. 
Nor, in truth, have the free States been wanting 
to themselves on this great day of their trial; and 
if we, their representatives on this floor, have but 
firmness to perform, painful as it may be, the du- 
ties of our station, all will be well with them—all 
will yet be well, if we are but true to our constit- 
uents, and true to ourselves. And what, let me ask, 
have we seen or heard, on this occasion, that we, 
above all others, should shrink from this duty, or 
hesitate and falter in its performance? Is it the 
conduct of the Senate in connecting Maine with 
Missouri; or the declaration that, in future, no free 
State shall be admitted tilla slaveholding State 
can be found to forma balance to it in the Senate? 
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Is it the doctrine, now advanced, that, instead of 
three-fifths, all the slaves ought to be represented ? 
Oris it the assertion, that slavery is the natural 
state of man, and that slaves are happier than 
their masters; or, at any rate, that their condition 
is better than that .of soldiers and seamen; and 
thatslavery is not only established in practice among 
all nations, but is agreeable to the laws of nature, 
and expressly sanctioned by our religion?. Are 
these the arguments by which we are to be per- 
suaded to forego our just rights on this occasion ? 
Sir, on my mind they produce an effect directly 
the reverse of that intended by their authors. 
When I hear slavery in the Southern States la- 
mented as an evil, which they cannot immediately 
remove, I acquiesce in the justice of this defence. 
But when gentlemen go further, and not merely 
excuse slavery, but pronounce its eulogium ; when 
they tell us that, however bad it may be for the 
slave, it is no injury to the master; that he gains 
by it, that his ease and convenience are promoted, 
and, therefore, that it ought not to be touched, I 
tremble for the stability of our republican institu- 
tions. For on what does this defence of slavery, 
in the abstract, rest, but on this—that by the de- 
crees of providence, one man is born to labor, and 
another to enjoy the fruits of that labor ; that one 
is born with a right to govern, and another bound 
to obey ; the one a master, the other a slave? And 
what is this but the very essence of kingly gov- 
ernment—the doctrine of tyrants, in every age— 
“the enormous faith of millions made for one.” 
These, then, are the motives of our conduct: 
we find slavery unjust in itself; adverse to all the 


great branches of national industry; a source of 


danger in time of war; repugnant to the first 
principles of our Republican Government; and, 
in all these ways, extending its injurious effects to 
the States where its existence is not even tolerated. 
We believe that we possess, under the Constitu- 
tion, the power necessary to arrest the further pro- 
gress of this great and acknowledged evil; and 


the measure now proposed is the joint result of 


all these motives, acting upon this belief, and 
guided by our most mature judgments and our 
best reflections. As such, we present it to the 
people of Missouri, in the firm persuasion that we 
shall be found, in the end, to have consulted their 
wishes not less than their interests by this measure. 
For what, sir, is Missouri ? Not the comparative- 
ly few inhabitants who now possess the country ; 
but a State, large and powerful, capable of con- 
taining, and destined, Í trust, to contain halfa 
million of virtuous and intelligent freemen. It is 
to their wishes and their interest that I look, and 
not to the temporary blindness or the lamentable 
delusions of the present moment. If this restric- 
tion is imposed, in twenty years we shall have the 
people of Missouri thanking us for the measure, 
as Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois now thank the Old 
Congress for the ordinance of 1787. The exist- 
ence of a State is not limited to a single genera- 
tion. Its inhabitants, yet unborn, have claims 
upon our wisdom and our care; and it is for us to 
determine what shall be their character and their 
fortunes. It isin the first formation of societies 


alone, that individuals have any considerable in- 
fluence upon governments; and that few persons 
have it sometimes in their power to fix the perma- 
nent character and enduring policy of States and 
nations; to say whether their institutions shall be 
free or slavish, framed for the benefit of a few, or 
securing equal rights to all. But, after a govern- 
ment is once formed, and the institutions of the 
country become fairly settled, though at first but 
the mere creatures of man’s power, they act, in 
turn, as the masters of his will; and form and 
fashion, to their own likeness, the national char- 
acter of the people. Never was thisremark more 
applicable than to the present case. It is in our 
power, by a single act, to determine the character 
and the policy of Missouri in this important sub- 
ject, connected, as it is, with so many others, for 
all succeeding times; and to say, whether the 
people whom we admit into our Union shall bring 
to it a system of equal rights, extending the bless- 
ings of freedom alike to all, or introduce with 
them an odious monopoly of power and of wealth, 
unjust to its victims, and injurious to its authors. 
As we may this day decide, posterity will bless 
us for laying broad and deep the foundations of 
an equal government, or load our memories with 
the malediction of ages, for mistaking or neglect- 
ing their interests, and forging chains for them, - 
which we, the freemen of America, disdained 
ourselves to wear. It is not often that legislators 
haveit in their power to do so much good, or in- 
flict so much evil on mankind; and fortunate in- 
deed will be our lots, if we are but found equal to 
the glorious task—if we are but wise, accordin 

to the measure of our duties, and firm and faithf 

to the end, in the discharge of this mighty trust. 

Mr. Evwarps, of Connecticut, spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: After the very able discussion 
this subject has undergone, it may be considered 
an evidence of vanity for me to suppose I shall be 
able to communicate any thing new. But thefe 
are some views in which this subject-has presented 
itself to my mind, which I do not recollect, as yet, 
to have heard distinctly stated. If I should be 
unable to add any thing to the stock of information, 
the importance of the subject and. its interesting 
nature will be a sufficient apology for my occupy- 
ing a small portion of the time of the Committee. 

This subject is important, not only on aecount 
of its effects upon the future prosperity and wel- 
fare of the nation, but on account of the extreme 
interest felt in it by almost every portion of this 
community. The local and sectional feelings in- 
volved in this question are, of themselves, sufficient 
to attach to it no ordinary degree of importance: 
This is, perhaps, the first instance in which a 
question has arisen, since the organization of our 
Government, where the division of sentiment could 
be traced on the map of our country. 

The first subject presented for our consideration 
is the constitutionality of the proposed amendment. 
Several parts of the Constitution have been re- 
sorted to. I shall avail myself of one only, not 
because this is the only part which has a bearing 
upon this subject, but because this is sufficient; a 


resort to any other is unnecessary ; and there are 
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some expressions in that instrument upon which 
the charges have been so often rung, in the course 
of this discussion, that the sound of them has be- 
come unpleasant to me, and I presume it is so to 
every member of this Committee. 

. By the Constitution, Congress is vested with 
the power of admitting new States into this Union. 
This vests Congress not merely with the power of 
admission, but gives them the power of doing all 
acts necessary to carry this power into effect. 
This, it is presumed, will not be denied; it has 
not yet been, and, until it is, I shall consider it as 
admitted. It also vests Congress with the power 
of doing all acts necessary to execute this power, 
in such a manner as will effect the object for 
which the power was granted. The latter prop- 
osition 1s considered equally evident with the first. 
No one would doubt, in a case of this kind in the 
ordinary concerns of life, (and there can be no 
reason why there should be any doubt in this,) the 
principles which govern both instances are the 
same. Where the manner of doing a thing is not 
pointed out, it is left to the discretion of the person 
or body authorized to act, and the only rule by 
which their conduct is or can be regulated is, the 
object for which the power of acting was conferred. 

To ascertain the object for which the power of 
admitting new States was vested, we must resort 
to the preamble of the Constitution. The objects 
contemplated by the framers of that instrument, 
and by the people of the United States, are there 
specified ; it is peace to recapitulate the 
whole; they are, perhaps, all embraced and inclu- 
ded in this one, the promotion of the “general 
welfare.” Itisnot claimed by me that this preamble 
confers power; I consider it merely as a direction 
as to the manner in which the powers conferred in 
the instrument are to be exercised. The preamble, 
perhaps, expresses nothing more than would have 
been implied without it, But the wise men who 
framed that instrument have relieved us from the 
necessity of resorting to implication. 

I ask, whose welfare is here contemplated? To 
this only one answer can be given: the welfare of 
those who framed and adopted this instruament— 
the welfare of the parties to the Confederation. 
We are not, nor have we ever been, Quixotes in 
the cause of liberty. We wish well to the human 
race, but hitherto have deemed it sufficient to take 
care of ourselves, and leave other nations to take 
careof themselves. Notwithstanding, in the course 
of this discussion, we have been reminded of 
France, and of the horrors which in that country, 
resulted from the doctrines of liberty and equality ; 
and it has been intimated that we are pursuing the 
same course, and that it may lead to as desperate 
results. I humbly conceive the charge and the 
prediction are equally groundless. The fervor of 
revolution with us is past. Liberty is not to usa 
new theme; it did not, even in the infancy and 
extreme youth of our nation, so fire our brain as to 
make us forget that we are men, and subject to 
the frailties of human nature; and we are in no 
danger, at the present day, when nearly arrived at 
manhood, of being hurried to extremes upon this, 
or, I trust, any other subject. 
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It is conceived that it will not be for the interest 
of the United States that Missouri should be admit- 
ted into the Union, unless the further introduction 
of slavery there should be interdicted. How is this 
object to be accomplished ? Itis to be accomplished 
in this way, and perhaps in this way only. Inde- 
pendent of this law, if the people of Missouri should 
form a constitution, and the further introduction 
of slavery should be prohibited, what security should 
we have? they might alter their constitution at 
pleasure. This is the only way in which the ob- 
ject contemplated can be secured, and, if this mode 
cannot be taken, and the same views continue to 
be entertained, Missouri can never be admitted into 
the Union; she may write mene tekel upon her 
claims. \ 

We have heard much upon this occasion of 
State rights. When we talk of State rights what 
rights do we mean, and whose rights? We must 
mean the rights of our own States—those States 
we represent. These are the rights we are bound 
to guard and protect, and it is enough for us that 
we do guard and protect these. The people of 
Missouri will take care of their rights; and I know 
not why we should be apprehensive that they will 


| improvidently sacrificethem. From some remarks 


which have been made, I should infer the present 
States had no rights, or next to none ; that is, col- 
lectively taken ; for we are denied, it seems, the 
poorest privilege possessed, not merely by the 
smallest community, but by the meanest individual 
of our species, the privilege of choosing our com- 
pany ; or, I might rather say, the privilege of de- 
termining with whom we will not associate. - For, 
the principles which have been advanced upon this 
occasion, go the length of asserting that we are 
bound to admit Missouri, that we have no option 
or volition upon the subject, and that we are bound 
to take her as she is— 


“ Unappointed, unanel’d, 
« With all her imperfections on her head.” 


And who or what is Missouri? She is, as to 
us, on the present occasion, an independent power. 

e, at her request, meet her, and treat with her as 
such. We accord to her all the attributes of this 
character, and we merely claim for ourselves the 
same rights and privileges. 

The admission of a new State isnot an ordinary 
act of legislation: it is the most solemn act Con- 
gress can perform. Other acts are temporary, this 
is perpetual ; for although Congress may admit a 
State into the Union, yet Congress possesses no 
power of getting a State out of the Union ; nor is 
there a power of this kind vested anywhere. A 
State once admitted, is admitted forever; and shall 
it be said that in this case, of all others, our hands 
are tied, that we are vested with no discretion ? Is 
it possible that the framers of our Constitution 
could have been so mad, as to divest themselves, 
in this the most important of all our concerns asa 
nation, of the means of self-defence? Were they 
afraid to trust themselves with this power lest it 
should be abused to the prejudice of themselves ? 
This is presuming a distrust which is altogether 
at variance with those principles by which man is 
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ordinarily actuated. We often distrust others, but 
we never distrust ourselves. It is presuming too 
much, to presume a jealousy, which, by withhold- 
ing a power froma fear that it might be abused, 
makes inevitable as great, or perhaps greater evils, 
than any abuse of this power could possibly have 
produced. i 
Let us, however, take the gentlemen upon their 
own grounds. Itis allowed we have the power 
to admit or refuse admission, but it is claimed our 
power extends not in the least degree beyond this. 
We will suppose that we are now considering 
whether Missouri shall be admitted or not, and this 
condition is out of the question. In the discus- 
sion of this subject her admission is objected to, 
because slavery exists there, and because its fur- 
ther introduction and extension is not prohibited. 
When the vote is finally taken, it appears there is 
a majority opposed to her admission. How are 
the people of that country to be informed why their 
request is not granted? They are to learn it as 
well as they can from the discussion which has 
taken place in Congress, and from what may be 
picked up in conversation with the members. The 
people of Missouri, then, obviate this objection, 
and renew their application. In determining upon 
her admission, it is not necessary that every sub- 
ject connected with it should be brought up, con- 


| point of form, the one now proposed has infinitely 

the advantage. ; 
| Upon the Constitutional question, therefore, there 
is not in my mind the shadow of a doubt. This 
opinion is not one into which I have fought my- 
self: I did not enter upon the examination of this 
| subject to find arguments to fortify a preconceived 
impression, but with a mind as free from preju- 
dice as it ever was In any instance whatever. My 
present conviction is one which has in fact forced 
itself upon me, and to which I have been com- 
pelled to yield. 

But we are told of a treaty, and that by this our 
hands are tied. That part of the treaty which 
i relates to this subject is in these words: “The 
| € inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incor- 
|‘ porated in the Union of the United States, and 
‘admitted as soon as possible, according to the 
: © principles of the Federal Constitution, to the en- 
t joyment of all the rights, advantages, and immu- 
‘nities of citizens of the United States.” It is to 
be regretted that those who made the treaty did 
not make use of expressions known to our Con- 
| stitution and our laws, or I might say to our 
! language. 
| When the “Union” is spoken of we know what 

is meant; it is a word with which we are familiar, 
it is io common use. We also know and under- 


sidered, and examined. Tf there be one insuperable | stand what is meant by the “United States,” this 
objection to her admission at the time she applies, | term is known to our Constitution ; but the “Union 
those who are to decide will not consider them- j| of the United States,” to say the least of it, is a 
selves required to go further: at that time this will | very uncommon phrase. It is one I do not recol- 
govern their votes. When she applies a second | lect ever to have heard or met with in any way, 
time, her situation in other respects will be exam- | until I saw it in this treaty. It is presumed, how- 
ined—her boundaries will come under considera- | ever, that this phrase was merely meant and in- 
tion; and on the subject of boundaries I conceive | tended to describe us asa nation. Has not the 
we are in a peculiar manner entitled to a voice. | first part of this treaty already been complied with? 
It will be borne in mind, that a considerable part ; Are not the inhabitants of this Territory already 
of that district of country which is now proposed | incorporated with us? We have assumcd juris- 
to be included in Missouri is exclusively the prop- | diction in this country ; we have taken its inhab- 
erty of the United States, both as to soil and juris- | itants under our care and protection; we have es- 
diction. We therefore have an interest, not merely | tablished a territorial government there, and given 
in the size of the State, as a constituent branch of | the inhabitants rights and privileges, very little 
this Confederacy, but as owners of a considerable | short of those the inhabitants of the States possess. 
portion of the territory it embraces, and nearly the | They are incorporated with us, certainly as much 
whole of the contiguous country. We have there- | so as the inhabitants of the District of Columbia; 
fore a pecuniary as well as a political interest. jand will any one say they are not incorporated 
The present inhabitants of Missouri cannot, upon | with us; that they are not incorporated in the 
any pretext whatever, claim either territorial or | Union, or, if you please, “in the Union of the 
juridical rights beyond the soil over which they | United States?” By this treaty the inhabitants 
have an ownership as individuals. The bounda- | of the ceded territory are also to be admitted “to 
ries of the State are, therefore, a proper subject of | the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and 


arrangement between them and us. If 
you look at our naturalization law you will find, 
that a residence in any one of the States or the 
Territories of the United States, entitles a person 
to be admitted a citizen of the United States, upon 
compliance with certain forms prescribed by the 
law. The inhabitants of the ceded territory, there- 
fore, are now, or may be, in possession of all the 
rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of 
the United States. The treaty I consider, there- 
fore, has already been complied with. 

But there is another consideration which is, with 
me, conclusive, even if I am wrong in this con- 
struction, and every thing asked by those who 


We might not be satisfied with the boundaries 
they proposed. ‘They might conform to what they 
supposed to be our wishes in this respect, and apply 
a third time. Possibly some other objection might 
then be made, and finally we come to precisely 
the same result we should by the present course. 
Is it not better, both for us and the people of Mis- 
souri, that we should speak to her at once—speak 
to her in an authentic and official form, and in 
the only way in which we can so speak—by a 
legislative act, sanctioned by all the branches of 
the Government. In substance, I cannot possibly 
discover any difference in the two courses, and, in 


immunities of citizens of the United States.” 
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claim and advocate a different construction is con- | friends. If I really believed these representations 
ceded. It will be recollected, that „whatever ‘is | I should say, that Missouri ought never to be ad- 
done under this article of the treaty, is to be done | mitted into this Union, but that, with respect to 
“according to the principles of the Federal Con- | her, our door should be ever closed. i 
stitution ;” those who made this treaty had no right, | it has been said that the Cabinet is divided upon 
in any event, to promise more than this. If I am | this question. I know not what the divisions are 
rigbt in my construction of the Constitution, our | in the Cabinet, or what influence those divisions 
powers, as to the manner in which we Shall per- | ought to have upon our deliberations or decisions. 
form the act now required of us, are not limited | Whatever those divisions may be, I presume there 
or restrained in the least. All that we are bound | are none upon one branch of this subject—as to 
to do, is to admit Missouri when the interest, or, | the rights of the present applicants under the'trea- 
in other words, the “ general welfare” of the Uni- | ty, I apprehend there is no division in the Cabinet ; 
ted States will be promoted by her admission. | for I understand the Cabinet have uniformly 
This act we are now ready and willing to perform. | claimed that the province of Texas was included 
We are willing to admit her; and all we ask is, | in the Louisiana treaty; yet, if we look at the 
that her condition may be so modified that she | Florida treaty, we shall find that this province . 
may be an efficient and useful member of this | has been abandoned, relinquished, given up to 
Confederacy, and that she should not: be instru- Spain, with as little ceremony as any article of 
mental in the extension and perpetuation of an | merchandise would have been ; and this treaty has 
evil which all deplore, received the sanction of the Senate of the United 
There is another answer which may be given to | States. Could these things have taken place if the 
this claim set up under the treaty. This treaty | Cabinet or the Senate had supposed that, by the 
respects only the inhabitants of the ceded terntory, | Louisiana treaty, we were bound to erect the ter- 
at the time the treaty wás made. It is understood | ritory ceded to us into independent States, and ad- 
that this embraces but a small portion of those who | mit them as members of the American Union ? 
are now inhabitants of Missouri. When these} An attempt has been made to derive an argu- 
men come before us, it will be time enough to con- | ment from the citizenship of the applicants. It is 
sider their claim; the present application is not | said they are citizens of the United States, and, as 
made by them; the present applicants are the in- | such, are entitled to self-government ; and the Dec- 
habitants of Missouri, a very different body.of men. | laration of Independence has been quoted. That 
No, sir, the present applicants cannot claim under | instrument, it is said, recognises the right of the 
the treaty ; their best and only claim is as our chil- | people to alter or abolish their form of government, 
dren ; and I hope they will prove themselves chil- | and institute new ones. These are natural rights. 
dren indeed, worthy of our care, and worthy of our | The rights conferred by citizenship are based, it is 
regard, and that we shall act towards them the | true, upon those which are natural; but they are 
part of a kind parent; for myself, at least, I shall | all dependent upon the positive institutions of so- 
neither do or claim any thing with respect to them | ciety, and the nature of them depends much upon 
I deem inconsistent with that relation. If they | the location of the individual; they vary as he 
were my children, in fact, I should act towards | varies his residence, and are different in every State 
them the same part I now do, and, in doing so, | in the Union, and, in many instances, in the differ- 
should consider myself as conferring upon them | ent parts of the same State. In the State of New 
the richest legacy in my power to bestow—one far | York they are one thing, in the State of Pennsyl- 
more valuable than either money or lands. vania another. In the country they are of a cer- 
' We have been told, if this application is not | tain kind; in the city of a different kind; in every 
granted, the people of Missouri-wiil form a consti- | situation, and under all circumstances, they derive 
tution for themselves, whether we consent to it or | their character from the institutions of society. 
not; and that hereafter they will present them- | When a man leaves the United States, he carries 
selves before us with this constitution in one hand, | none of them with him; that is, none of those 
and the treaty in the other, and demand admission | which are peculiar. He is entitled, to a certain 
into the Union; and we have had an intimation | extent, to the protection of his country, as the citi- 
of the train of consequences which will probably | zen or subject of any other country is, when sepa- 
result from a persistance in our refusal. In what | rated from that country; but his rights, as a citizen, 
light, I ask, are the people of Missouri exhibited to | of the United States, extend no further. af 
us by these suppositions? They are owners of the | If a resort is to be had to Revolutionary princi- 
soil they have purchased, and over this they have | ples, pray, gentlemen, take the whole of these prin- 
aright to exercise certain powers; but by what | ciples; do not select that part which happens to 
law, or what principle, does their power extend | comport with your views, and reject the remainder; 
beyond this? Are they about to assume dominion | extend to all the enjoyment of those, the inalien- 
over the soil of the United States? Are they about | able rights, “life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
to divest us, not merely of our sovereignty, but of | piness.” We do not claim that you should go this 
our property? Is this the penalty of our refusal ? | length— the condition and civil rights” of those 
I will not, without further evidence, believe that | who are now inhabitants of Missouri, are not in- 
the inhabitants of this Territory have had justice | terfered with by us. We only claim that those 
done them by these representations; but I will | who hereafter become inhabitants there, should be 
rather consider them as springing from the heated | permitted to enjoy these blessings. It is with an 
imaginations of those who call themselves her | ill grace, indeed, that you clamor for rights for 
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yourselves, and, at the same time, are equally clam- 


orous for a denial of those rights to others. 


. Itis admitted by all, that slavery is an evil; even 
the ardor of debate, and the excitement naturally 
produced by opposition, has not yet caused a denial 
of this proposition ; but, it has been contended that 
It has been com- 
pared to poison, the evil effects of which are said 
lf this evil could not 
be increased in quantity, the comparison might be 
just; but the extent to which it may be increased 
In this respect it may, with more 
This extends itself 
as long as it finds materials to feed upon, and that 
species of population which is the subject of the 
present discussion, will extend as long as space 
and the means of subsistence are furnished. As 
well might it be said that this evil of fire is miti- 
gated by diffusion, and that the individual whose 
house is burning lessens his ety by settting a 

avery, in that 
portion of the country where it exists, will be les- 
sened by extending it over the uninhabited terri- 


diffusion will mitigate this evil. 


‘to be lessened by dilution. 


is unlimited. 
propriety, be compared to fire. 


city in a blaze, as that the evil of s 


tory of the United States. 


Slavery is a great evil at the present time ; but 
if we look into futurity, its character becomes 
There is one. fact which speaks vol- 
It is this: that the black 
population in the slaveholding States increases 
This fact is considered as 
clearly established, by the different enumcrations 
which have been made of the inhabitants of the 

It is not difficult to assign a rea- 
White people are restrained from 

al considerations; there are 
but few who will think of burdening themselves 
with a wife and family, without some rational 
prospect at least of subsistence, if not of comfort 
and respectability. Theslave experiences no check 
or restraint of this nature. He fears no degrada- 
tion, either of himself or his offspring. What is 
called the preventive check to population, operates 
with much greater force upon the white man than 
the slave, in all situations ; but this check operates 


alarming. 
umes upon this subject. 


faster than the white. 


United States, 
son for this. 
marriage by prudenti 


more powerfully in the slaveholding States than 


in those where there are no slaves, and for this rea- 
The character of 


son, that labor is less reputable. 
any employment is affected by the character of the 
individuals by whom it is exercised. That labor 
which we are in the habit of seeing performed by 
slaves, we are apt to consider as the appropriate 
labor of slaves, and no freeman can engage in it 
without, in some measure, degrading himself to 
the level of slaves. Poverty is, for this reason, 
more distressing and more irksome in those coun- 
tries where there are slaves, than in those where 
there are none. 

Where is this evil to end? No one can con- 
template this state of things, and carry his ideas 
forward to its inevitable tendency, without emo- 
tion. I need not pursue it; the imagination of 
every individual who hears me, will at once anti- 
cipate every thing I could urge upon this subject. 
That this state of things, if suffered to progress, 
will lead to some dreadfal result, no one can for a 
moment doubt. A surrounding white population 


profitable or dangerous population. 


will, then, be found useful. Extending slavery is 

only postponing the evil day for a short period; 

but exactly in proportion as this postponement. 
takes place, will the evil be increased in magni- 

tude. While it is confined within narrow limits, . 
it may be controlled ; but, when extended over.an - 
immense space, it will be uncontrollable. 

It has been intimated that the Northern States 
are unfriendly to the Southern, and that the pres- 
ent measure originates from a disposition to gratify 
this hostility. The suspicion is unfounded, eer- 
tainly, as respects the body of the people; there 
may be individuals who, from political or other 
considerations, may entertain a spirit of this kind, 
but it is not general: nor do I believe, at the pres- 
ent day, it is sufficiently extensive in. any portion 
of the Northern section of the country to give life 
and being to any public measure. We have taken 
each other to hevé and to hold, for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 
health ; and our present wish is, that the connex- 
ion should continue, and that it should only ter: 
minate with the final dissolution of all things: It . 
is true, jealousies have arisen; there may have 
been moments of pique and alienation of feelings: 
there may have been neglect of the true interests 
of the Union; there may have been periods when. 
a portion of our citizens have been more gratified 
with our adversity than our prosperity, as a na- 
‘tion; but I trust that the day of these things has 
gone: that those who have thus wandered, if an 
such there be, have returned, like the prodigal, 
never to wander again ; that they have strayed far 
enough from the path of duty to realize the evil 
and the danger of that course, and to be satisfied 
that their only chance of happiness is in a faithful 
performance of their covenants. 

It is true, we lament this evil of slavery—we đe- 
plore it; yet for this we consider you not as ene- 
mies, but you must allow us to remonstrate with 
you as brethren. If its remedy is undertaken in a 
spirit of friendship, I have no doubt it may speedily. 
be mitigated, and 1 entertain the hope that it may 
eventually be eradicated; and, among the means 
of its mitigation and eradication, Llook; with no 
small degree of complacency, to colonization. This. 
we cannot expect to do every thing, but it may do. 
much. . 

The pride and jealousy of our Southern brethren: 
appear to be alarmed. What! it is asked, are we 
unable to take care of ourselves? Do we not 
know our own interest? The part we have taken, 
upon the present occasion, appears to be regarded 
as an intrusion, an officious intermeddling. But, - 
is this a subject in which we have no interest? Are 
we so far disconnected, that one part of this com- . 
munity can experience ‘calamity, and the other 
suffer no inconvenience? Whatever tends to les- 
sen the growth and prosperity, the strength and 
efficiency, of any part of our country, must, in its 
consequences, be injurious to the rest. Every por- 
tion of our country must participate, in a greater 
or less degree, in the evil consequences of an un- 
Those evils 
which are present, and those which are unfolded 


to our view, in futurity, from this source, are of- 
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too alarming a character, even as respects the most 
remote parts of the United States, to admit of in- 
difference. Those in the midst of this population 
are most interested, but, possibly, supposed imme- 
diate advantage may have its effect in drawing 
their attention from remote consequences. 

It has heen intimated, that we concern ourselves 
too much about posterity, and that our attention 
ought to be confined more closely to ourselves. No 
man who has experienced parental feelings, can 
be indifferent about posterity. It isin vain to reason 
on this subject; it is enough for us that it is so. 
It arises from a law of our nature—a law written 
in the heart of man by the finger of the Almighty, 
and one which he cannot disobey. 

It is said, the condition of the slaves is not so 
bad as has been supposed; that they are better off 
than the lowest class of white people. One thing 
is certain, that is, the lowest class of white people 
would be very unwilling to exchange conditions 
with them; and notwithstanding all the mitiga- 
tions and ameliorations of their condition, which 
have taken place, or which may take place hereaf- 
ter, the observation of a writer who knew the ave- 
nues to the human heart as well as any man that 
ever wrote, still remains true: “Disguise thyself 
‘ asthou wilt, still, slavery, thou arta bitter draught, 
¢ and, though thousands are made to drink of thee, 
€ thou art no less bitter on that account.” 

Why is it thatso much pains are taken to create 
an impression, that the emancipation of the slaves 
in the old States is aimed at, and that this is merely 
the commencement of a system which has that for 
its end? That our country should be rid of this 
class of people, is devoutly to be wished ; but, that 
there is a wish or an intention to effect their eman- 
cipation by coercive, or, in fact, any other means, 
inconsistent with the rights of those who now hold 
dominion over them, is not to be inferred from any 
thing which has yet taken place. The intemperate 
effusions of individuals, or the unguarded language 
of either individuals or private associations, do not 
justify thesesuspicions. When any public measure 
is attempted, bearing these marks, then may these 
apprehensions be indulged, and the feelings apper- 
taining to them properly have existence; but until 
then they are unauthorized. But, Mr. Chairman, 
notwithstanding all the alarm, agitation, and op- 
position we have witnessed on the present occasion, 
I am fully satisfied that if, in consequence of the 
stand which has now been taken, the further in- 
troduction of slavery into Missouri should be pre- 
vented, whatever may be the present feelings’ of 
the inhabitants of that territory, we shall hereafter 
receive their thanks, and that they will look back 
upon the transactions of this day with joy and 
gratitude; and that the timeis not far distant when 
even our Southern brethren will regard us as their 
benefactors, rather than thcir enemies. 

There are several other observations, Mr. Chair- 
man, which I intended to have made, but, aware 
of the fatigue and impatience of the Committee, 
from this lengthy and protracted discussion, I will 
omit them. It has been my endeavor to communi- 
cate what I had to say in as concise a manner as 
possible, and to avoid repeating any thing I have 


heard advanced by others, any further than abso- 
lutely necessary to make myself intelligible. I will, 
therefore, take my seat, with a tender of my sincere 
acknowledgments to you and the Committee for 
the indulgence that has been manifested. 

When Mr. Enwarps had concluded, the Com- 
mittee rose; and the House adjourned. ; 


Tuespay, February 22. 


The Speaker laid before the House a letter from 
the Secretary of State, enclosing a report on the 
petition of James Simpson, Consul of the United 
States at Tangier, in the kingdom of Morocco; 
which was read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

The Spraxer also laid before the House a letter 
from the Commisioners of the Navy Pension Fund, 
npon the subject of the resolution of this House 
of the 2d of March, 1819, instructing them to use 
all the means in their power to coerce payment of 
the balances due to the fund, from all persons who 
may be found indebted to the same, &c.; which 
was read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Hotes presented a representation, signed 
by “John Holmes, Martin Kinsley, Mark Lang- 
don Hill, James Parker, Joshua Cushman, and 
Ezekiel Whitman,” members of this House from 
that part of the State of Massachusetts hitherto 
known as “the District of Maine,” respectfully 
urging Congress, for the reasons therein stated, as 
speedily as possible to decide the question of the 
admission of the said district into the Union as a 
separate, sovereign, and independent State ; which 
was read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Kenr presented a petition of Robert Young, 
judge of the orphans’ court of the county of Alex- 
andria, and of Richard Bland Lee, judge of the 
orphans’ court of the county of Washington, in 
the District of Columbia, praying that Congress 
will be pleased to cause an inquiry to be made into 
the present organization and condition of the said 
courts, and that such alterations and amendments 
may be made in the existing system, as to the 
wisdom of Congress may seem meet and proper ; 
which petition was referred to the Committee for 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Kent also presented a petition of the Cor- 
poration of the town of Alexandria, in the District 
of Columbia, stating that they have perceived that, 
by the 12th section of the bill now pending before 
this House, “ concerning the banks of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” the issue, or 
re-issue, of the notes of the corporation are pro- 
hibited from and after the 1st of January, 1821, 
and alleging that the said corporation is not able 
or prepared to redeem and pay off their notes by 
the time specified in the said section, and praying 
for an extension of the time for the liquidation of 
their said notes ; which petition was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole to which is committed 
the bill aforesaid. one 

Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, who were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of providing by law for the appointment 
of a separate surveyor for the public lands within 
the State of Illinois, made a report thereon ; which 
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‘was read, and the resolution therein contained was 
concurred in by the House, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is not expedient that a separate 
surveyor should be appointed for the public lands within 
the State of Illinois. 

Mr. Anperson, from the same committee, who 
were also instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of limiting the quantity of public lands hereafter 
to be exposed to sale, made a report thereon ; which 
was read, and the resolution therein contained was 
concurred in by the House, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is not expedient to pass any law 
limiting the quantity of public lands hereafter exposed 
for sale at the different land offices. 

The SPEAKER presented to the House a letter 
addressed to him by the trustees of the town of 
Saint Charles, in the Territory of Missouri, in re- 
lation to the right of the inhabitants of that town 
to the commons adjacent thereto.—Referred to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims. 

On motion of Mr. Storrs, the Secretary of the 
War Department was directed to transmit to this 
House copies of the respective contracts heretofore 
made with James Johnson, Alexander McRae, 
Elias Earle, and Peter Townsend, for the delivery 
of powder, arms, cannon, or shot, together with an 
account of the moneys advanced on the said con- 
tracts, respectively, and at what periods, and whe- 
ther, and how far, the said contracts have been re~ 
spectively fulfilled on the part of the contractors. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the following 
titles, to wit: “An act for the relief of the legal 
representatives of John O’Conner, deceased ;” and 
“An act further to extend the charter of the City 
of Washington ;” in which bills they ask the con- 
currence of this House. 


FLORIDA TREATY. 


On motion of Mr. Rep, the House agreed, by a 
vote of 77 to 59, to consider the following resolu- 
tion offered by him yesterday: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to impart to this House any communica- 
tions touching the Florida Treaty, which may have 
been received from our Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the Court of Spain, which have not been heretofore 
communicated, and which, in his opinion, it may not 
be inconsistent with the public interest to communi- 
cate. 


Mr. Ranpotrn, presuming that the object of 
the resolution was to obtain generally such infor- 
mation as the Executive had received touching 
the treaty, (with the reservation expressed in the 
last part of it,) he suggested to the mover the pro- 
priety of omitting that part of the motion which 
confined the eall to information received from our 
Minister at Madrid. 

Mr. Rer acquiesced in the suggestion; and, 
thus modified, the resolution was adopted, and a 
committee of three appointed to present it to the 
President. 

WESTERN COURTS. 


The engrossed bill to alter the place of holding 
the circuit and district courts of Ohio, from Chili- 


cothe to Columbus, the seat of government of the 
State, was read the third time. 

Mr. BEECHER explained the motives for this bill, 
the unanimous wish of the Legislature, the public 
convenience, &c. 

Mr. Brusu replied to Mr. BEECHER, and argued 
to show that the bill was inexpedient, at this time, 
at least; that it would be a burden to suitors, wit- 
nesses, &c., and would increase the labor of the 
judges by extending their journey, &c., without 
benefiting the community. To give time to pro- 
duce information to the House on the subject, he 
moved that the bill be laid on the table. 

Mr. Ross and Mr. CamppeEvu replied and sup- 
ported the bill; after which, the question was taken 
on laying the bill on the table, and negatived ; 
and the bill was then passed, and sent to the Sen- 
ate for concurrence. - 


COMMODORE PERRY. 

Mr. Lownpes offered the following resolution 
for consideration : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of extending 
to the widow of Captain Oliver H. Perry the provision 
which is now made by law for the widows and chil- 
dren of naval officers who die from wounds received 
in action. 

Mr. L. observed that it was conceived that the 
family of Commodore Perry was embraced by the 
existing laws which provide for pensions, as it 
was not to be supposed the generosity or magna- 
nimity of Congress did not intend to comprehend 
such a case; but as this appeared to be doubted, 
he had deemed it proper to propose the inquiry 
which he had submitted. 

The resolution was adopted nem. con. 


Mr. Ranpo pu rose to offer a motion. He be- 
lieved it would be very difficult for any member 
of this House—certainly it was not possible for 
him—to keep pace with the honorable gentleman 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Lownpes,) in the race 
of honor and public utility. That gentleman had, 
by the motion which had just been adopted, anti- 
cipated him, in part, in a proposition which he 
(Mr. R.) had intended on this particular day, for 
reasons which would suggest themselves to the 
mind of every one, to offer to the House. When 
he had this morning heard the tower-guns an- 
nouncing the return of the birthday of Wasuinc- 
Ton, Mr. R. said the thought had come across his 
mind—in reference to certain proceedings in this 
House and elsewhere—“this people draw nigh 
unto me with their lips, and honor me with their 
mouth, but their hearts are far from me.” His 
purpose, Mr. R. stated, was to make a motion in 
relation to the wife and children of the late Oliver 
Hazard Perry, of the United States Navy. It was 
his opinion, Mr. R. said, whether correct or not, 
that the country owed more to that man, in its 
late contest with Great Britain, than to any other 
whatever, always excepting Isaac Hull—that man 
who had first broken the prestige, the cuirass of 
British invincibility. He had frequently, Mr. R. 
said, heard persons of that country speak in terms 
of admiration of the achievement of Captain Hull, 
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in his escape from a fleet of the enemy in the 
Constitution frigate; of the admirable seamanship 
which he had displayed; of his professional skill ; 
but he had never heard any of them speak with 
cordial applause of his achievement with the Guer- 
riere, that proud frigate of the first class which had 
carried her namie, in defiance, emblazoned in large 
letters on her foretopsail, that the American pica- 
roons might beware of His Majesty’s ship, and 
make no mistakes. That was an event on which 
they were generally silent, or their praise very 
faint. Mr. R.» believed that old England would 
consent that forty Pakenhams, with all their le- 
gions, should have been buried in the alluvial 
Tands of the Mississippi, to take back the single 
action of the Giuerriere; because that action had 
done more than any thing else to open the eyes of 
` Europe, and dispel the illusion of British suprema- 
cy on the ocean. Next in glory to the victory 
over the Guerriere, was that‘on Lake Erie, by the 
gallant Perry ; and this, Mr. R. said, was not in- 
ferior in lustre to any event in the naval history 
of England, from that of La Hogue, under Ad- 
miral Russell. One, said Mr. R., has shown us 
the way to victory with single ships, the other 
with fleets. Shall we suffer his family to melt up 
the plate that was given to him by his country- 
men, by corporate and legislative bodies, in com- 
pliment to his gallantry, to buy bread? He would 
say no more, but at once offer the following reso- 
lution : 
` Resolved, That provision be made by law for the 
support of the family of the late Oliver Hazard Perry, 
Esq., of the United States Navy, and for the education 
of his children. 

Mr. Lownves concurred with great cordiality 
in Mr. R.’s resolution. He felt in its fullest force 
the sentiment of gratitude to the man who had 
first taught his country to hope for victory by 
fleets, as well as by single ships; and Mr. L. said 
it was only because he had supposed that the 

. House would not at this time give its approbation 
to a proposition such as Mr. RANDOLPH had offered, 
that he had contented himself with the very infe- 
rior one which he had submitted. 

Mr. IIazarp, of Rhode Island, did not rise to 
say much on a subject which he said he could 
scarcely trust hinself to speak on at all. But he 
rose to offer his thanks to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia and the gentleman from South Carolina, in 
behalf of the name of Perry—to thank them in 
behalf of the State which gave him birth—to 
thank them in the name of his amiable widow— 
to thank them in the name of their common coun- 
try. 

The resolution was adopted ; and, on motion of 
Mr. RANDOLPH, 2 committee of three was ap- 
pointed to bring in a bill in pursuance thereto. 

MAINE AND MISSOURI. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
amendments of the Senate to the Maine hill (pro- 
posing to incorporate therein the Missouri bill, em- 
bracing the amendment called the compromise. } 

The amendments having been read— 

Mr. Ranvowra delivered a speech of more than 


two hours length, against the feature of the amend- 
ments of the Senate, which proposes to exclude 
the further migration or transportation of slaves 
into any of the Territories of the United States 
north of 36° 30’ north latitude. 

Mr. Ruea commenced a speech; but, from the 
lateness of the hour, after two or three unsuccessful 
divisions on motions for the purpose, the House 
adjourned. : 


“Wepnespay, February 23. 


Mr. Kenr presented a petition of three hundred 
and sixty inhabitants of Georgetown, and that part. 
of the county of Washington lying west of Rock 
Creek, in the District of Columbia, praying for 
certain alterations in the judicial system of the 
said District, which are therein described —Refer- 
red to the Committee for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Smirnu, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, reported a bill making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Government for 
the year 1820; which was read twice and com- 
mitted. 

Mr. AnpERson, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, reported a bill to authorize the President 
of the United States to appoint a receiver of the 
public moneys and register of the land office for 
the district of Lawrence county, in the Arkansas 
Territory; which was read twice and ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Ordered, That the Committee on Manufactures 
be discharged from the further consideration of the 
petition ofa company of Swiss emigrants, and that 
it be referred to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Mr. Brusni submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire 
into the expediency of providing by law for surveying, 
marking, and permanently establishing, the northern 
boundary line of the State of Ohio, beginning at a point 
north of the most northerly cape of the Miami Bay; 
running thence, due west, to intersect the western 
line of said State. 

The resolution was read, when Mr. Coox moved 
to amend the same, by adding, as follows: “And, 
also, of running the boundary line between Indiana 
and Illinois.” 

The resolution and amendment were laid on the 
table. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for 
the relief of the legal representatives of John 
O’Conner, deceased,” was read twice, and referred 
to the Committee on Private Land Claims. ~ 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act fur- 
ther to extend the charter of the City of Wash- 
ington,” was read three times and passed. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from 
the Comptroller of the Treasury, stating that in 
the list of balances due to the Government more 
than three years, or which remained unsettled on 
the books of the Register of the Treasury on the 
Ist of October last, and transmitted by him (the 
Comptroller) to this House, at the present session 
of Congress, he has perceived that Thomas Wor- 
thington, a collector of internal revenue, stands 
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charged with four thousand four hundred and sixty- 
four dollars, when, in fact, the balance against him 
isonly forty-four dollarsand sixty-four cents; which 
letter was ordered to lie on the table. 


MAINE AND MISSOURI. 


The House then resumed the consideration of 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill for the 
admission of Maine into the Union. . 

Mr. Ruza spoke about an hour on the subject, 
particularly on the inapplicability of the ordinance 
of 1787 to the territory west of the Mississippi. 

A division of the question was called for; and, 
on the question, Will the House disagree to so 
much of the said amendments as is comprised in 
the-words following, to wit: 

“And to enable the people of Missouri Territory to 
form a constitution and State government, and for the 
admission of such State into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States: ; 

“Sec 2, And be it further enacted, That the inhab- 
itants of that portion of the Missouri Territory included 
within the boundaries hereinafter designated, be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to form for themselves a 
constitution and State government, and to assume such 
name as they shall deem proper.” 


It passed in the affirmative—yeas 93, nays 72, 
as follows: 

Yxras—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, 
Allen of New York, Beecher, Boden, Brush, Buffum, 
Butler of New Hampshire, Campbell, Case, Clagett, 
Cook, Crafts, Cushman, Darlington, Dennison, Dewitt, 
Dickinson, Dowse, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, 
Edwards of Pennsylvania, Fay, Folger, Forrest, Fuller, 
Fullerton, Gross of New York, Gross of Pennsylvania, 
Guyon, Hackley, Hall of New York, Hazard, Hemp- 
hill, Hendricks, Herrick, Hibshman, Hill, Holmes, 
Hostetter, Kendall, Kinsey, Kinsley, Lathrop, Lincoln, 
Linn, Livermore, Lyman, Maclay, McLane of Dela- 
ware, Mallary, Marchand, Mason, Meech, R. Moore, 
S. Moore, Monell, Moseley, Murray, Nelson of Vir- 
ginia, Parker of Massachusetts, Patterson, Phelps, 
Philson, Pitcher, Plumer, Rich, Richards, Richmond, 
Rogers, Ross, Sampson, Sergeant, Silsbee, Sloan, 
Smith of New Jersey, Southard, Stevens, Storrs, Street, 
Strong of Vermont, Strong of New York, Tarr, Tay- 
lor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, Tracy, Upham, Van Renss- 
elaer, Wallace, Wendover, Whitman, and Wood. 


Nars——Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Tennes- 
see, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Vir- 
ginia, Baldwin, Ball, Barbour, Bayly, Bloomfield, 
Brevard, Brown, Bryan, Burton, Burwell, Butler of 
Louisiana, Cannon, Cobb, Cocke, Crawford, Culpeper, 
Cuthbert, Davidson, Earle, Edwards of North Caro- 
lina, Ervin, Fisher, Floyd, Garnett, Hardin, Hooks, 
Johnson, Jones of Virginia, Jones of Tennessee, Kent, 
Little, Lowndes, McCoy, McCreary, McLean of Ken- 
tucky, Meigs, Mercer, Metcalf, Neale, Newton, Over- 
street, Parker of Virginia, Pinckney, Rankin, Reed, 
Rhea, Ringgold, Settle, Shaw, Simkins, Slocumb, 
Smith of Maryland, B. Smith of Virginia, A. Smyth 
of Virginia, Smith of North Carolina, Strother, Swear- 
ingen, Terrell, Trimble, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of 
South Carolina, Tyler, Walker of North Carolina, 
Warfield, Williams of Virginia, and Williams of North 
Carolina. 


So the House disagreed to the amendment of the 


Senate which proposed to annex the Missouri bill 
to the Maine bill. 


The question was then taken on disagreeing to 
the residue of the amendments of the Senate, (the 
details of the Missouri bill) with the exception of 
that which embraces what is familiarly called the 
compromise amendment, and decided also by yeas 
and nays, in the affirmative—for disagreeing 102, 
against it 68, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, Al- 
len of New York, Anderson, Baldwin, Beecher, Bloom- 
field, Boden, Brown, Brush, Buffum, Butler of New 
Hampshire, Campbell, Case, Clagett, Clark, Crafts, 
Cushman, Darlington, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickerson, 
Dowse, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of 
Pennsylvania, Fay, Folger, Ford, Forrest, Fuller, 
Fullerton, Gross of New York, Gross of Pennsylvania, 
Guyon, Hackley, Hall of New York, Hazard, Hemp- 
hill, Hendricks, Herrick, Hibshman, Hill, Holmes, 
Hostetter, Kendall, Kinsey, Kinsley, Lathrop, Lincoln, 
Linn, Livermore, Lyman, Maclay, Mcl.ane of Dela- 
ware, McLean of Kentucky, Mallary, Marchand, Mason, 
Meech, Meigs, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, Morton, 
Moseley, Murray, Nelson of Virginia, Parker of Mas- 
sachusetts, Patterson, Phelps, Philson, Pitcher, Plumer, 
Rich, Richards, Richmond, Rogers, Ross, Russ, Samp- 
son, Sergeant, Silsbee, Sloan, Southard, Stevens, 
Storrs, Street, Strong of Vermont, Strong of New 
York, Tarr, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, Tracy, 
Trimble, Upham, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendover, 
Whitman, and Wood. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Ten- 
nessee, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, Ball, 
Barbour, Bayly, Brevard, Bryan, Burton, Burwell, 
Butler of Louisiana, Cannon, Cobb, Cocke, Crowell, 
Culbreth, Culpeper, Cuthbert, Davidson, Farle, Ed- 
wards of North Carolina, Ervin, Fisher, Floyd, Gar- 
nett, Hall of North Carolina, Hardin, Hooks, John- 
son, Jones of Tennessee, Kent, Little, Lowndes, Mc- 
Coy, McCreary, Mercer, Metcalf, Neale, Newton, 
Overstreet, Parker of Virginia, Pinckney, Quarles, 
Rankin, Reed, Rhea, Ringgold, Robertson, Settle, 
Simkins, Slocumb, Smith of New Jersey, Smith of 
Maryland, B. Smith of Virginia, A. Smyth of Virginia, 
Smith of North Carolina, Strother, Swearingen, Ter- 
rell, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, 
Tyler, Walker of North Carolina, Warfield, Williams 
of Virginia, and Williams of North Carolina. 


The question was then taken, Will the House 
disagree to the said ninth section, (being the last 
of the said amendments,) contained in the words 
following, to wit: 


Src. 9. And be it further enacted, That, in all that 
territory ceded by France to the United States, under 
the name of Louisiana, which lies north of thirty-six 
degrees and thirty minutes north latitude, excepting 
only such part thereof as is included within the limits 
of the State contemplated by this act, slavery and 
involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the punish- 
ment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been daly 
convicted, shall be, and is hereby, forever prohibited : 
Provided, always, That any person escaping into the 
same, from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed, 
in any State or Territory of the United States, such 
fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to 
the person claiming his or her labor or service, as 
aforesaid : 
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(of which, thank Heaven, there has yet been none 
in the State which I have, in part, the honor to 
represent; the people there seem disposed first to 
hear what Congress has to say upon the subject ;) 
and, sir, so far as in me lies, to answer the more 
respected arguments of members of ‘this Commit- 
tee. I said, sir, that this question was a momen- 
tous one; and, indeed, if upon any question in- 
volving in it any degree of national importance, 
one half the Representatives of the people should 
differ in opinion with the other, it could be viewed 
as no other than a question of that description. 
But, sir, when, on a question acknowledged by the 
gentlemen themselves to be a mere question of 
expediency, one geographical half of the Union 
is arrayed against the other; and when we see a 
disposition manifested to proceed at all hazards ; 
when a determination is avowed to sever the 
people of Missouri; to drive a line through the 
centre of her population, and to say to those on 
the right, you shall enjoy your property, and to 
those on the left, you shall not ; and to both, that 
neither of you shall come into the Union; no man 
who regards the interest of his country can view 
this as any other than a question of the last im- 
portance. Freedom and slavery, we are told, are 
the parties now before us, and we are reminded of 
the blessings of liberty, of the voice of humanity 
and religion, and of the miseries of slavery; and, 
indeed, it would seem, by the use, or rather abuse, 
of those broad and comprehensive terms, that by 
some revolution in human affairs, or rather by 
some beneficent dispensation of Divine Providence, 
an opportunity had been afforded to this nation to 
make all men equal, or at least to make all men 
free. Would to Heaven this were the fact. For, 
sir, without hesitation I declare, that, if any gen- 
tleman shall propose a Constitutional and practi- 
cable scheme of general emancipation, he shall 
not be without a second. I would break every 
fetter which binds those unfortunate beings to ab- 
solute obedience ; I would loose every chain, save 
those which bind man to his fellow man; but, sir, 
I at once say, I have not the power. The Con- 
stitution which I hold in my hand is about my 
own age; but, sir, which of us shall die first, I 
think very problematical. So soon as my mind 
was sufficiently expanded to read, and in some 
degree to understand, this instrument, I found that 
at the same time, nay, almost in the samesentence, 
that it recognised me as a freeman, as a son of the 
Confederacy, it recognised the existence of slavery. 
This same instrument has placed me on this floor 
a creature, in my present character, of its own 
formation. This instrument I have sworn to sup- 
port, and to it I will look for authority to act. 
And, sir, permit me to observe to gentlemen 
who talk about the law of God and the Jaw of 
Nature, that their speeches would much better suit 
a convention about to form a Constitution than 
they do a Congress convened under a Constitution 
which they have sworn to support. To say that 
slavery is an evil, that it is contrary to the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God, does not prove that 
the Constitution has not recognised its existence ; 
neither does it prove that the power to remedy the 


And also determined in the affirmative—yeas 
159, nays 18, as follows: 

Yzuas—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander, Allen of 
Massachusetts, Allen of New York, Allen of Tennes- 
see, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Vir- 
ginia, Baker, Ball, Barbour, Bateman, Beecher, Boden, 
Brevard, Brown, Brush, Bryan, Buffum, Burton, Bur- 
well, Butler of New Hampshire, Butler of Louisiana, 
Campbell, Cannon, Case, Clagett, Cobb, Cook, Craw- 
ford, Crowell, Culbreth, Cushman, Cuthbert, Darling- 
ton, Davidson, Dennison, De Witt, Dickinson, Dowse, 
Earle, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of 
Pennsylvania, Edwards of North Carolina, Ervin, Fay, 
Fisher, Floyd, Felger, Foot, Ford, Forrest, Fuller, 
Fullerton, Garnett, Gross of New York, Gross of Penn- 
sylvania, Guyon, Hackley, Hall of New York, Hall 
of North Carolina, Hardin, Hazard, Hemphill, Hen- 
dricks, Herrick, Hibshman, Hill, Holmes, Hooks, Hos- 
tetter, Johnson, Jones of Virginia, Jones of Tennessee, 
Kendall, Kent, Kinsley, Lincoln, Linn, Livermore, 
Lowndes, Lyman, Maclay, McCoy, McCreary, Mc- 
Lane of Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, Mallary, 
Marchand, Mason, Meigs, Metcalf, R. Moore, S. Moore, 
Monell, Morton, Moseley, Murray, Neale, Neison of 
Massachusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Newton, Overstreet, 
Parker of Massachusetts, Parker of Virginia, Patter- 
son, Phelps, Philson, Pinckney, Pitcher, Plumer, Ran- 
kin, Reed, Rhea, Rich, Richards, Richmond, Robertson, 
Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sergeant, Settle, Sils- 
bee, Simkins, Slocumb, B. Smith of Virginia, Smith 
of North Carolina, A. Smyth of Virginia, Southard, 
Stevens, Storrs, Street, Strong of Vermont, Strong of 
New York, Strother, Swearingen, Taylor, Terrell, 
Tomlinson, Tompkins, Tracy, Trimble, Tucker of Vir- 
ginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Tyler, Upham, Van 
Rensselaer, Walker of North Carolina, Wallace, War- 
field, Wendover, Whitman, Williams of Virginia, 
Williams of North Carolina, and Wood. 

Naxs—Messrs. Baldwin, Bayly, Bloomfield, Cocke, 
Crafts, Culpeper, Kinsey, Lathrop, Little, Meech, 
Mercer, Quarles, Ringgold, Shaw, Sloan, Smith of 
New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, and Tarr. 


Thus the House rejected all the amendments of 
the Senate to the Maine bill. 


THE MISSOURI BILL. 


The House then again resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole on this bill. The pro- 
posed restriction being still under consideration, 

Mr. Epwarps, of Connecticut, resumed the ar- 
gument which he commenced on Monday in favor 
of the restriction, and spoke about half an hour in 
continuation. His speech is given entire in pre- 
ceding pages. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, said that, after the 
consumption of so much time, and the exercise of 
so great talents upon this subject, he would relieve 
the committee by stating that he did not rise to 
make a speech, but merely to give an opinion ; 
that it was not with a vain desire of mingling in 
‘debate, nor even with the pleasing hope of effect- 
ing conviction, that he ventured to approach this 
momentous subject. But, sir, my desire is (for 
what reasons I will leave to the Committee to 
judge) to state the ground upon which I am wil- 
ing to meet these pamphleteers ; those very great 
men who direct the movements of town meetings, 
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evil has, by the States, been surrendered to the 
General Government, believing themselves (as 
they must have done) incompetent to the manage- 
ment of their slaves, or to their emancipation. 
When gentlemen talk of the exercise of power, 
we ask them to show us the grant; for we well 
remember that “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States, re- 


right to determine what rules and regulations are 


needful ; and, therefore, I take the conclusion to be, 
that if, in our conscience, (for we must always keep 
our conscience at ease upon matters of this kind,) 
we believe it to be needful, we may set at liberty 
every slave we may happen to find there. If, sir, 
the Constitution consisted of that part of the sec- 
tion which has been quoted only, this argument 
might be (and I am disposed to think would only 


spectively, or to the people.” We call upon them | be) a specious one. It is a species of the same 
for their charter, and it is a most unfortunate cir- | kind of argument as that to which I have before 
cumstance that, in attempting to comply with our | alluded, which was founded on the preamble to 
request, gentlemen cannot agree among themselves | the Constitution. It ought to be remembered that 
as to the source of this power. Some gentlemen j the same instrument by which Congress have ac- 


have been so sagacious as to ascertain that it is to j 
be found in the preamble to the Constitution, 
which declares the object of its formation to be, 
in part, “to provide for the common defence and 
general welfare.” Sir, I did hope that not more į 
than one gentleman would have resorted to this as 
a source of power; and I will only say to those 
gentlemen, that their arguments speak butlittle in 
favor of the good sense of the framers of the Con- 
stitution. If in the preamble a power be granted 
to do whatever, in the estimation of humanity, of 
religion, of conscience, may be calculated to pro- 
mote the general welfare, the preamble itself would 
have been a sufficient Constitution ; it gives them 
unbounded powers, and there the framers of the | 
Constitution ought then to have stopped. 

Sir, although this argument is not worthy of re- 


quired a right to make rules and regulations for 
the Territory, has guarantied’ to the master a right 
to his slave; and if your rule or regulation be in- 
consistent with, or is calculated even in its effects 
to deprive him of this right, your rule or regulation 
is unconstitutional. But we are told of the ordi- 
nance of 1787, which may. be called a condition 
upon which the United States purchased the coun- 
try northwest of the Ohio river, from the State of 
Virginia. The condition was, that slavery should 
not there be tolerated. It is not necessary here to 
stop to inquire whether the United States can pur- 
chase territory, and, if they. can, whether they can- 
not purchase it on conditions. Iam willing to 
concede to gentlemen the validity of this celebrated 
ordinance; and what does it prove? It proves that 
the United States purchased a tract of country 


futation, it proves, incontestably, to what alarming | from Virginia, on condition that slaves should not 
lengths we may be carried by misguided zeal in | be permitted to go there. Now, sir, I am ready to 
the cause of humanity, of religion, of our con- | ask, why was this proviso in the contract ? hy 
science, as we are taught to believe by those whose | was it necessary for Virginia, or why was it ne- 
interest it may be to drive us forward in such un- | cessary for the United States, by this ordinance, 
warrantable measures. Several other sources of | to prevent their citizens from emigrating with their - 
the power about to be exercised, were discovered | slaves to that country? Does itnot pre-suppose a 
at the commencement of this debate; all of which, | right in every American citizen to have removed 
I believe, have heen abandoned, with the excep- | there with their slaves, had it not been for this or- 
tion of two, the first of which, they tell us, is to be | dinance? It certainly does. When we come here- 
found in the 3d section of the 4th article of the; after to speak of the purchase of Louisiana, we 
Constitution. The particular clause to which we | shall see the difference between the two cases. I 
are referred is in these words: “The Congress | shall now call your attention to the only remaining 


‘ shall have power to dispose of, and make all need- 
‘ ful rules and regulations respecting, the territory 
t or other property belonging to the United States.” 
Let us for a moment inquire by what this terri- 
tory has been acquired? The answer is easy; it 
was acquired by the joint funds of all. And for 
whose benefit? For the common benefit of all. 
When the territory thus acquired is ready to be 
populated, and emigration is invited, how may we, 
who have purchased it with the common fund, for 
the common benefit, remove there? The answer, 
to a plain uniettered man, of common sense and 
common honesty, would seem to be, that we may 
go there, taking with us whatever, by the Consti- 


source which I shall notice, from which gentlemen 
derive the power to restrict Missouri; that is, they 
say, to be found in the first clause of the section 
last mentioned, “New States may be admitted by 
the Congress into this Union.” And it is conceded 
that this clause is not imperative, but that Con- 
gress may exercise its discretion whether to admit 
at all, or upon what conditions a State shall be 
admitted. It will not be denied that, when Con- 
gress is under no obligations other than those im- 
posed by the Constitution, it may admit or reject 
a State, as in the case of a new State formed out 
of an old State, where there has been no contract, 
either express or implied, between Congress and 


tution, is recognised as being ours. lt is here un- | such new State, as to its admission. But J deny 
necessary to attempt to prove aright in our slaves. | that Congress can impose this restriction, or any 
Gentlemen admit it; that is, so long as we keep} other, upon a State, as a condition upon which it 
them in the old States. But, sir, it is stated in a} shall be admitted; but, on the contrary, I think.I 
speech which I have read, being the substance, as! shall be able to show clearly, that the framers of 
was stated, of two speeches delivered in the Sen- | the Constitution contemplated new States coming 
ate on this subject, that the right to makeall need- | into this Union, with or without this description 
ful rules and regulations includes within it the | of property, as the case might be; and to do this, 
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sir, I heg leave to refer you to the third clause of 
the second section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution. It is in these words: “ Representatives 
‘and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
t several States which may be included within this 
‘Union, according. to their respective numbers, 
‘ which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
‘number of free persons, including those bound to 
í service for a term of years, and excluding Indians 
‘ not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.” What 
other persons? Slaves, it is admitted. But, say 
gentlemen, this is only applicable to the good old 
thirteen States, and not to new States or Territo- 
ries. Well, sir, let us proceed with the same clause, 
and see what further is to be done within “the 
several States which may be included within this 
Union.” “The actual enumeration shall be made 
‘within three years after the first meeting of the 
“Congress of the United States, and within every 
‘ subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
‘they shall by law direct.” The enumeration, 
within every subsequent term of ten years, of what 
States, I demand to know? Of the good old thir- 
teen States? I suppose so; for, most assuredly, 
Mr. Chairman, if the first mentioned part of the 
clause only relates to old States, the latter part 
cannot relate to new ones. Then, sir, by what 
authority do you take the census of any State 
which has been admitted into this Union since the 
formation of the Constitution ? 

This is a dilemma in which we shall always be 
found, when we attempt to exercise powers which 
have been retained by the people. But, sir, if, 
notwithstanding what has been stated, it be yet 
contended that Congress has the power to impose 
conditions upon Missouri, let us see whether, by 
the treaty of 1808, by which Louisiana was ac- 
quired, the right to impose this condition has not 
been surrendered. By this treaty Louisiana was 
ceded to the United States in full sovereignty. 
There was no condition (as in the case of the ces- 
sion of the Northwestern Territory) that slavery 
should not exist there; but, on the contrary, by 
the third article of said treaty it is declared, “That 
‘ the inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be in- 
‘corporated in the Union of the United States, 
‘and admitted, as soon as possible, according to the 
‘ principles of the Federal Constitution, to the en- 
‘joyment of all the rights, advantages, and immu- 
nities, of citizens of the United States ; and, in the 
“meantime, they shall be maintained and protected 
‘in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, 
“and the religion which they profess.” 

Now, sir, itis a fact, which cannot be denied, 
that there were slaves in Louisiana at the date of 
this treaty, and that the property of the master in 
his slaves had not only been recognised by the Gov- 
ernment of France, but by the Governments of 
Spain and England, and maintained by each of 
them. Slaves, then, were a species of property 
existing in the country at the time of its purchase; 
and can any man suppose that the contracting 
parties were ignorant of this fact? They knew 
that this description of property did exist there, 
and with this knowledge they did agree to main- 
tain the inhabitants in the free enjoyment of their 
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liberty, property, &c. -They are to be admitted 
into the Union as soon as possible. And when is 
it possible to admit a State into this Union? It 
certainly is possible to admit a State without this 
condition ; it was possible long since to admit her ; 
and we have not done it, and we still refuse to do 
it, unless she will agree to set at liberty her slaves. 
But, say gentlemen, this condition which we pro- 
pose is in the nature of a compact; we do not, say 
they, attempt to set at liberty her slaves, we only 
say to her that this is the condition upon which 
she shall come into the Union. It amounts, then, 
to this: we have made one‘ contract with Mis- 
souri, which is found in the third article of the 
treaty of 1802; we now tell her that we do not 
like that contract much, that we are not exactly 
willing to comply with it, but that, if she will 
make another contract with us, we will fulfil our 
first mentioned engagement. Sir, this is a method 
of fulfilling contracts which cannot be understood 
by the honest and unsophisticated yeomanry of 
Missouri, or of any other country. 

But, sir, suppose we yield to gentlemen the Con- 
slitutional power—the question will then arise, 
ought it now, under existing circumstances, to be 
exercised? I put this question to those who con- 
tend for restriction. Is it possible for you to effect 
your object? Suppose you have in this House a 
majority of votes—what then? Do not the Jour- 
nals of the Senate show us what there has been the 
fate of this measure? If you persevere in your 
present course, Maineand Missouri must both sink. 
What then will you have effected? Will you 
have prevented, as you propose to do, the exten- 
sion of slavery ? Wo, Missouri will still be left 
open for the reception of slaves. She will con- 
tinue rapidly to increase every description of her 
population. And do gentlemen suppose that she 
is to be kept in a state of vassalage forever, becausc 
she will not submit to the imperial dictates of their 
consciences? Sir, we have been asked, during 
this debate, what will Missouri do, if we refuse to 
admit her; will she resist the Government? Sir, 
gentlemen ought to remember, that, although Mis- 
souri be an infant, she reposes upon the laps of 
eleven mothers. And, let me tell you, sir, that, if 
ever Missouri subscribes to this humiliating condi- 
tion, her name will be written in characters of 
blood. ; 

Sir, J hope Missouri, let her fate be what it may, 
will continue to act (as she has heretofore done) 
with moderation. I know, sir, that she will not, 
driven by anger or despair, appeal to the last re- 
sort of men or nations. She will not, she cannot 
war with you. But, sir, push these measures; 
convince her that upon this condition alone can 
she be received, and, with all the calmness, but 
with all the majesty, of insulted justice, she may 
tell you that she wili govern herself. Sir, the day 
will come when the people of this country will 
coolly and fairly investigate this question. Then, 
sir, will be demanded of their representatives, why 
for naught they have sacrificed Maine and Mis- 
souri both. Then, sir, will you be required to lay 
your finger on that part of the charter of the lib- 
erties of. the people from which you derive this 
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not be bound by a solemn treaty, by what we can. 
be bound? Then, sir, shall we be reminded that 
all powers, not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the 
people. 


Tuurspay, February 24. 


The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of War, enclosing a report of 
the Third Auditor of the Treasury, and of the Com- 
missary General’of Subsistence, m relation to “ the 
t expense of furnishing the Army with rations for 
‘ one year, ending on the 14th of April, 1818, ex- 
‘ hibiting the average cost per ration, and also the 
‘average cost per ration for one year, under the 
t provisions of the act of the 14th of April, 1818, 
‘entitled ‘An act to regulate the staff of the 
< Army,” rendered in obedience to the resolution 
of this House of the 17th day of December last ; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

The Speaker also laid before the House a re- 
port from the Secretary of the Treasury, made in 
obedience to the resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 1st of March, 1819, “directing 
him to transmit to Congress, at an early period 
in the next session, a general statement of the con- 
dition of the Bank of the United States and its 
offices, similar to the return made to him by the 
bank; and a statement exhibiting, as nearly as 
may be practicable, the amount of capital invested 
in the different chartered banks in the several 
States, and the District of Columbia; the amount 
of notes issued by those banks, and in circulation ; 
the public and private deposites in them; the 
amount of loans and discounts made by them, and 
remaining unpaid; and the total quantity of specie 
they possess; and also to report such measures as, in 
his opinion, may be expedient to procure and retain 
a sufficient quantity of gold and silver coin in the 
United States, or to supply a circulating medium 
in the place of specie, adapted to the exigencies of 
the country, and within the power of the Govern- 
ment;” which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Lownpes, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported a bill designating the ports 
within which, only, foreign armed vessels shall be 
permitted to enter; which was read twice, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole to-mor- 
row. 

Mr. Storrs, from the committee to whom was 
referred the petition of the Muhheconnuck, or 
Stockbridge nation of Indians, made a report 
thereon, accompanied by a bill, confirming the title 


of the Mohiccan, or Stockbridge nation of Indians, | 


to certain lands; which was read twice, and com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole to which 
is committed the bill for the establishment of ad- 
ditional land offices in the State of Illinois. 

_On motion of Mr. Crawrorp, it was 

Resolved, That an act of the Legislature of the State 
of Georgia, entitled “An act to grant certain powers 
to the commissioners of pilotage for the port of Darien, 
and to authorize them to collect tonnage duty on ves- 


that said committee be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of giving the consent of Congress to the 
operation of said act. f 

On motion of Mr. STROTHER, a committee was 
appointed to inquire into the circumstances under 
which powder and lead have been loaned by the 
War Department, or by any officers of the United 
States Army, to certain individuals, and into the 
causes and extent of delinquencies in the Pay mas- 
ters and Quartermaster’s departments, and that 
they be authorized to report by bill or otherwise; 
and Messrs. STROTHER, Tracy, Hotes, Jones, of 
Tennessee, and RoperTson, were appointed the 
said committee. f 

On motion of Mr. Tracy, the Secretary of the- 
War Department was directed to communicate to 
this House copies of any agreements which may 
have been made with the firm of Stull and Wil- 
liams, or their surety or sureties, relative to the 
loan to the said Stull and Williams, of powder, 
by the War Department, or the repayment there- 
of; and also to inform this House whether any 
moneys, and what sums, have been advanced to 
the said Stull and Williams, or to their surety or 
sureties, on any contract or contracts made with 
them, or either of them, relative thereto; and also 
to state the funds from which said advances have 
been made. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE HOUSE, 


Mr. Ranpvoupu rose to make a motion, which, 
he said, he should very much prefer to have made — 
by any other member than himself, but which he 
felt it to be his duty to bring forward; and he 
trusted that, whatever others might think, or how- 
ever others might act, he should never feel a dis- 
position to shrink from the discharge of his duty. 
It was impossible, Mr. R. continued, for any man 
to see what was going on here—abuse heaped upon 
abuse, like Pelion upon Ossa, until it was impos- 
sible to tell where it would end—it threatened to 
reach the skies. This House, he said, was emphat- 
ically intrusted with the purse-strings of the na- 
tion. He hoped it would not prove to be the case 
that the people had, according to a well known 
maxim of law, trusted the lamb to the custody of 
the wolf. He had said that this House was in- 
trusted with the purse-strings of the nation ; and 
it behooved it, as the grand inquest of the nation, 
also, to inquire into abuses of every description, 
but first, to pluck the beam from its own eye, be- 
fore it attempted to take out the mote from its 
brother’s eye. It had been his misfortune, Mr. R. 
said, especially since the agitation of this Missouri 
question, not to be “able to sleep o’nights,” and he 
consequently often rose before daybreak. These 
early risings had been the means of putting him on 
the scent—he was not sure of the true game—but of 
something like peculation or abuses, in a very small 
way, in the contingent expenses of this House. It 
behooves us, said Mr. R., as the guardians of this 
imperium in imperio, if we are arraigned at the pub- 
lic bar—much more if we arraign others—that we 
appear with clean hands—that there be no blot or 
stain upon them. In the course of my lucubra- 
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tions, I have sometimes started a qùestion which, 
although we may approximate to the truth, is as 
impossible to be ascertained as the quadrature of 
the circle; and will, no doubt, be discovered with 
the solution of that opprobrium of geometry, with 
the .philosopher’s stone, the perpetual motion, or 
the grand arcanum—the elixir vite itself—when 
men shall quaff immortality and joy—-or rather 
misery—for death, sir, with all his terrors, is our 
best friend, if we know how to use life, and comes 
to deliver us from the vexation and strife of this 
trumpery world. I have, continued Mr. R., en- 
deavored to ascertain the pay of a member of Con- 
gress ; but, with all the means I have used, it has 
eluded my search, and will continue so to do, I 
have no doubt, to the end. Those who write cir- 
cular letters, and keep up a voluminous correspon- 
dence, and those who receive more letters than 
others receive, through the privilege of franking 
and stationery, a greater compensation than others. 
He would mention one fact to show how it is the 
nature of abuse to grow on what it feeds on—and 
it may be ominous; it may “cut love”—they had 
made him, for the first time in twenty years, a 
pe at this session, of a knife; and he believed 

e should carry it home as a spolia opima, and 
hand it down as a trophy of his public service of 
some twenty years, nearly fourteen of which— 
just double the time, Mr. R. said, that Jacob had 
served for Rachel—had been spent in opposition 
to what is called Government—for he commenced 
his political apprenticeship in the ranks of oppo- | 
sition; and, could he add fourteen more to them, į 
he supposed some political Laban would double | 
his servitude, and condemn him to toil in the bar- 
ren field of opposition; for he despaired of seeing 
any man elected President whose conduct he should 
entirely approve—he should never be in favor at 
Court, as he had, somehow, as great an alacrity at | 
getting into a minority as honest Jack Falstaff had 
at sinking. It was, perhaps, the place he was best 
fitted for, Mr. R., said, as he had not strength | 
to encounter the details and drudgery of business; 
habit had rendered it familiar to him; and, after 
all, it was not without its sweets as well as its bit- 
ters, since it involved the glorious privilege of find- 
ing fault—one very dear to the depraved condition | 
of poor human nature. i 

But in relation to the contingent fund of this | 
House, said Mr. R., when he had the honor of be- 
longing to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
they were so incessantly pestered with accounts | 
for candles, and wood, and molasses, and water, 
and what not, that at last, at his suggestion, a 
committee was raised expressly to audit and set- 
tle the accounts of the contingent expenses of this 
House. People were constantly coming to that 
committce and complaining that they could not! 
get paid, although the clerk showed their receipts | 
in full. They were asked how was this? And | 
were answered by these men, that they were oblig- 
ed to give receipts in full to the clerk, before they | 
could get their contracts, and then he would not Í 
pay them, it being a personal engagement of his 
own. They were told by the committee that it was 
an affair between themselves and the clerk—that 


they had bought the contracts by letting the clerk 
have the use of their money, and that if their 
sweet turned out sour, they must make the best of a 
bargain creditable to neither party, and made at 
our as well as their expense. Whether or not 
they ever got paid, Mr. R. did not know. He 
knew that that clerk was a public defaulter, and 
he was not sure the balance due by him had been 
paid. Mr. R.cast no imputation on the present 
clerk. The abuse to which he referred, was not 
under his control. Mr. R. then read the resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk do prepare and lay before 
this House, a statement of the annual amount of the 
contingent expenses thereof, from the commencement 
of the present Government, to the 30th of November 
last ; distinguishing the expense of stationery, print- 
ing, fuel, lights, furniture, attendants, and their assis- 
tants; with a statement of the amount and nature of 
the perquisites of each. i 

Mr. R. wished the accounts of the present ses- 
sion kept separate, for they would, he thought, con- 
stitute a curiosity, a volume in themselves. This, 
it would be observed, was nota joint resolution. 
He deemed too reverently of the honor of the other 
body, and knew too well what was due to comity 
and courtesy between the two. Houses, to meddle 
with their affairs. Let them manage their affairs 
in their own way, said Mr. R.: itis a maxim very 
dear to me on other subjects, [meaning the Mis- 
souri question, it was understood] as well as this.. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


THE MISSOURI BILL. 


The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole, on the Missouri bill— 

Mr. FULLER, of Massachusetts, spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, since the establishment of our 
Constitution, a more interesting subject than the 
question now before the Committee has never been 
debated in the Legislature of the nation. The inter- 
ests and character of our country may be involved 
in the issue “ whether a new State, beyond the orig- 
inal limits of the United States and their depen- 
dent Territories, shall be admitted into the Union, 
without providing by her constitution, and as a con- 
dition precedent, that the further introduction of 
slavery shall be forever prohibited?” It isin vain, 
sir, that gentlemen would confine the discussion of 
such a question as this to the hall of legislation. It 
is vain to attempt to stifle the public feeling andthe 
public voice. The freemen of our country can never 
be insensible, when the rights of a numerous por- 
tion of their fellow-creatures, natives of the same 
soil, are in controversy ; they will never be silent, 
when the victims of oppression require an advo- 
cate. Instead of censure, which some gentlemen 
have so lavishly bestowed on the press for its wide 
diffusion of the public opinion, I rejoice that such 
an organ exists, which inspires and communicates, 
with the rapidity of lightning, a simultaneous sen- 
timent in various and remote sections of our coun- 
try. Public opinion, Mr. Chairman, 1s the real 
sovereignty of the people. This 1s the potent talis- 
man which must forever hold in check the pro- 
jects of intriguers, and arrest the enterprises of am- 
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bition. The unprincipled sycophant, who would | ings,it will be found that sentiments of respect for 


willingly enlist himself under the banner of power 
and patronage, cannot. forget that he is amenable 
to this tribunal. He dares not encounter the con- 
tempt and odium of an enlightened public, and 
reluctantly does his duty. Nor is it unimportant 
to remark, that, without such a salutary influence 
of the people, through the primary assemblies, their 
petitions, and the press, as well as by the frequent 
recurrence of the election of their rulers, neither 
our Constitution nor any free Government could 
long exist. The intelligent and patriotic states- 
men who framed our great national compact were 
fully sensible of this. ‘I'he elective franchise is 
the pivot on which the instrument turns, and the 
liberty of the press and the right of petition are 
strongly guarded. Surely, then, the gentlemen 
who complain that the “ press groans with pam- 
phlets,” and that “towns, cities, and even obscure 
villages, teem with politicians,” who are “load- 
ing our table with memorials, petitions, and re- 
monstrances,” have no reason to consider legisla- 
tive rights as invaded. It is even to be hoped, 
that those who disregard the wishes of their con- 
stituents will at least condescend to listen to their 
reasons. And let it be remembered that many of 
these memorials emanate from statesmen by no 
means inferior to the members of this or any other 
legislative body. 

But, sir, it is not merely the American public 
that takes cognizance of, and will pass judgment 
upon our decision of the present controversy. AH 
Europe, the whole civilized world,are spectators of 
thescene. Our Declaration of Independence, our 
Revolution, our State institutions, and, above all, 
the great principles of our Federal Constitution, 
are arrayed on one side, and our legislative acts 
and national measures, the practical specification 
of our real principles and character, on the other. 
If we proclaim the glorious truth, that “all men 
are born free and egual” in our constitutions, and, 
while acting under them, forge the chains of mil- 
lions of our unoffending species, can we expect to 
escape derision and contempt? Despots and their 
minions may justly despise, while the wise and 
good of every nation must pity our infatuation, or 
execrate our hypocrisy. 

Some gentlemen have affected to treat these 
memorials as the ebullitions of passion; of unen- 
lightened mobs, wrought up to angry hostility 
against the Southern States. Nothing is more 
unfounded. The materials of which mobs are 
created are not to be found in those parts of the 
Union from whence these memorials come. Even 
in times of national distress, assemblages of the 
most suffering classes, though zealous, and some- 
times tumultuous, are never outrageous. Their 
keenest resentment can seldom be hurried, by cun- 
ning and misrepresentation, into violation of law. 
On the present occasion, their proceedings were 
generally as cool and dispassionate as their Rep- 
resentatives can exhibit on this floor. The Legis- 
atures themselves, in many of the States, with the 
usual deliberation of such bodies, passed resolu- 
tions of similar import. And, so far from hostility 
to the South having any share in those proceed- 


the Southern States, anda strong explicit recogni- 
tion of their Constitutional rights to hold their 
slaves, subject only to their State regulations, are 
fully and clearly avowed. 

In determining on the right of Congress, by the 
Constitution, to require the restriction of slavery 
as a condition on which a new State shall be ad- 
mitted into the Union, it may be useful to consider 
the general objects of the union or confederation 
of the States ; and the Constitution, as the instru- 
ment, by which those objects were to be effected. 
To preserve the citizens of the United States in 
all their rights against foreign and domestic vio-, 
lence, was the general object; to all this its pro- 
visions were intended to be. subservient. The in- 
terpretation of any section or clause must always 
keep this paramount purpose in view. The muni- 
cipal concerns of the particular States were to be 
regulated by themselves so far as should be com- 
patible with the exercise of the powers conferred 
on the National Government. As a general line - 
of demarcation, it may be sufficient to say, that 
the General Government have the direction of the 
external, and the States of the internal, regulations. 
It is obvious, however, that the faithful and effec- 
tual performance of the high duties assigned to the 
Federal Government, must often require the exer- 
cise of important functions within the limits of the 
particular States; such as laying and collecting 
taxes and duties, levying armies, establishing roads 
and other communications with the frontier, essen- 
tial to defence against invasion. The power to 
admit new States, given to Congtess by the third 
section of the fourth article, whether it related to 
those which. might be formed by dismemberment 
of the original States, or to those to be formed in 
territories, could not but include a power and a 
duty in Congress to ascertain whether the proposed 
State possessed the character and interior. qualities, 
which should entitle her toadmission. The power 
to ascertain and determine could not imply less 
than a power to refuse, in case the requisite charac- 
ter and qualities were wanting. If this be estab- 
lished, though I amaware it has been often denied, 
but, as I think, with little plausibility, it is unne- 
cessary to explore the other articles of the Consti- 
tution on the present occasion. Our only inquiry 
then is, whether a system of interior regulation in 
the proposed State, by which slaves are to be ad- 
mitted and indefinitely multiplied, is of such an 
objectionable character, as to warrant a refusal by 
Congress to admit ; or what is exactly equivalent, 
to announce, as an indispensable condition of being 
admitted, that the new State must provide by her 
Constitution against the further extension of the 
offensive system. Our opponents seem to admit 
these principles in part; but to confine the atten- 
tion of Congress to the population, and sofar only 
to the constitution of the candidate for admission, 
as to see that it is republican. Even from this 
concession it would not be difficult to show, that 
enough is admitted to authorize the restriction of 
slavery by the Constitution, as nothing is more 
easily demonstrated, than that the establishment 
of slavery is a direct violation of the very first prin- 
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ciple of republican government—political equality. 
Some of the adversaries of restriction have said, 
that, if Congress possess the right to inhibit slavery 
from the new States, why require their consent to 
the measure? We ought, say they, to enact at 
once the prohibition, and our asking their consent 
is an acknowledgment that we have no right to en- 
force it. While they remain territories, I would 
reply, we may prohibit slavery by an act of legis- 
lation; our power being equivalent, by the third 
section, fourth article, to that of the State Legisla- 
tures within their respective jurisdiction. This 
power, however, on their becoming States, would 
be transferred to their own legislatures, unless re- 
strained by a fundamental article of their constitu- 
tions, founded on compact. This is the only way 
in which the National Government can insure a 
continuance of the prohibition. ' 
Individual States are not restricted by the Con- 
stitution from making treaties or compacts with 
the General Government, though they are so re- 
stricted as to foreign nations, and also without the 
consent of Congress for making such compacts 
with each other. The act of Congress itself im- 
parts to the territory, which is proposed to be made 
a State, a sort of corporate existence, by which it 
is enabled to choose delegates for a convention, to 


when the word State is used in the Constitution, 
jit has a well defined meaning, and that a body 
politic, possessing other powers and attributes, 
whether more or less, cannot be called a State in 
that instrument; and another gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Lownpss,) has endeavored 
ito show, that, if Congress should admit into the 
Union a body politic, possessing powers or attri- 
butes different from those possessed by the original 
States, it would be an assumption of power not con- 
ferred by. the Constitution. The power to admit 
States, given by the section above-mentioned, 
means, he argues, to,admit other bodies politic with 
political powers exactly commensurate with those 
of the States then existing, and consequently, to 
admit other and different bodies politic, must te a 
usurpation. Hence, he proceeded to show that 
such an innovation might lead to the most danger- 
ous consequences; to compromises and conditions 
on the part of the new States, which might keep 
them in a state of vassalage and dependence on the 
General Government, and make them ready in- 
struments to subjugate and oppress the original 
members of the Confederacy. Such consequences 
may, indeed, excite alarm, but they are utterly 
chimerical. 

The authority of the General Government over 


form a constitution, and to perform all the acts of j the Territories, while they remain such, is very ex- 


individuality necessary to a consummation of the 
object. Among those acts is the making of funda- 
‘mental compacts, and engrafting them upon its 
Constitution. An instance of this sort is the agree- 
ment of most of the new States, stipulated in their 
several constitutions, to exempt the lands of the 
United States, within their limits, from taxation. 
By the same authority they may stipulate to ex- 
clude slavery, and any other reasonable condition. 
The States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, accord- 
ingly, stipulated to prohibit slavery, in compliance 
with the famous ordinance of 13th July, 1787, an 
ordinance which alone will consecrate to posterity 
the virtuous and enlightened members of the last 
Congress under the old Confederation. It was 
not the venerable individuals who composed that 
body, but the feeble powers of the system under 
which they. were constituted, which had lost the 
confidence of the nation. 

In supposing the contrary, the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Pinckney) must allow me 
to differ from him. He will find the names of 
those patriots foremost in the service and confi- 
dence of their country for many years after the 
period in question, and, indeed, during the remain- 
der of their active lives. The admission of a new 
State into the Union is no act of legislation, but a 
compact merely. The parties are, Congress, in be- 
half of the United States, on the one hand, and the 
new State on the other. The compact contains 
the stipulation of the latter to support the burdens, 
and to perform the duties of a member of the 
political family ; and of the former to admit her 
to share the legislative power and the common 
protection. The Federal Constitution itself was 
merely a compact between the thirteen original 
members of the Union. 

It has been earnestly contended, however, that, 


tensive ; “to make all needful rules and regulations . 
| Teepesting them, “comprehending legislative and 
executive jurisdiction. Asthese territories can never 
demand admission into the Union as of right, it is 
apparent that any approximation by them towards 
the full enjoyment of the attributes and powers 
of the original States, must diminish the danger 
of their becoming instruments of ambition or ty- 
ranny in the hands of the General Government. 
And, if Congress have discretionary power to con- 
tinue them in their territorial and dependent condi- 
tion, or to admit them as a States, with all the rights 
and attributes, it would be extraordinary if this 
full consummation of rights as States could not be 
attained by degrees, but must, of necessity, be the 
effect of a single act. And, unless it is contended 
that the expression, Congress “ may admit,” means 
Congress shall admit, by which all discretion is 
taken away, and the power of admission a mere 
mockery, it must be conceded, that the Territories 
are to remain such, until Congress shall consider 
a change of their condition consistent with the 
spirit of the original confederacy, and the well 
being of the existing States. The gradual ad- 
vancement of the Territories to the condition of the 
original States, is not only prudent and reason- 
able, but has been the common mode in regard to 
them. They arefirst invested with powers of local 
legislation, subject always to the revision of Con- 
gress; a revision not unfrequently exercised, and 
thus they are trained to a knowledge of the func- 
tions of independent members of the national 
family. 

The last mentioned gentleman has earnestly con- 
tended that, as the original States are all politically 
equal, so the new States already admitted, and all 
hereafter to be admitted, must, necessarily be so; 
that the inequality of the political rights of any 
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Statewith her sister States, must disturb the balance | have shut their eyes on the palpable fact, that all 
of the Constitution, and endanger the existence of | the new States admitted since the Constitution 
the Union. To this objection, somewhat differ-| was formed, have been required to establish a 
ently stated, I have already attempted to reply, by | fundamental article in their several constitutions, 
showing that the Constitution contemplated the | which not merely abridges, but absolutely mutil- 
existence of territories, whose continuance as such | ates their sovereignty. In all the thirteen original 
must depend on the discretion of Congress, in the | States the vacant lands within their limits were 
sound exercise of their legitimate powers. But} the property of the States, respectively; in the 
let us approach the argument more nearly, and see | new States, all lands are retained in fee simple, as 
how far this political equality of the States is es- | the property of the United States ; and each State 
sential to our national Union; how far, in that | expressly stipulates and provides, by its constitu- 
view, it is established by the Constitution itself, ' tion, never to levy any tax on the lands of the 
and has been maintained in admitting new States. | United States within its limits, until five years 


The population, wealth, and physical advan- 
tages of some States, are very far superior to those 
of others. The civil institutions, the system of: 
education, and the moral character and habits of j 
industry in some States, give them a decisive 
superiority in those respects; all which create an | 
actual and unavoidable inequality among the sev- 
eral members of the Union, which no theoretical 
principle of cqual political rights established by 
the Constitution, if it were even attempted, could 
effectually counteract. Thus, the Southern States 
possess the great staples of agriculture; the Eastern 
and Middle are distinguished by their industry 
and commercial enterprise, arid by their civil and 
literary institutions; while the States in the West 

ossess, in different degrees, all these advantages. 
n the event of internal dissensions, and of actual 
hostility, between the different sections of our 
country, these physical and moral inequalities, 
and not an imaginary or real difference in the 
rights of the several States under the Constitution, 
would lead to fatal consequences, and endanger 
our existence as a free and united people. In 
truth, the political equality of the States is no 
where preserved, since the old confederation ex- 
pired, but in the Senate. In the other branch of 
the Legislature, the difference between the largest 
and smallest States, is more than twenty to one. 
Even the principle itself, which is the basis of 
representation in that branch, is clearly unequal, 
and was at the time when the Constitution was 
established. In many of the States, the black 
population was, at that time, in a condition of 
slavery ; in others slavery was not tolerated; now 
slaves are either persons or property ; if the former, 
then the States which contained them were enti- 
tled to include them in their census, and to send 
representatives to Congress in proportion to their 
whole numbcr. On the other hand, if slaves, 
having no political rights or influence in the 
States, are mere property, the States ought not to 
send any representatives whatever, in consequence 
of possessing any amount of such a commodity. 
I do not mention this for the purpose of complaint, 
but merely to show that a fundamental principle 
of political inequality is to be found in the Con- 
stitution itself, by which the slaveholding States 
have either twenty-five representatives too many, 
or about sixteen too few. The gentlemen may 
choose either branch of the dilemma. 

But, sir, I cannot forbear expressing my surprise, 
that the honorable gentleman, and several others, 
who have insisted on the same argument, should 


after it shall be alienated. If any attribute of sov- 
ereign power is more precious than all others, it 
is the right of taxation; of providing means for 
the support of Government ; for internal improve- 
ment, and external protection. Yet this conces- 
sion has invariably been required on the one part, 
and yielded on the other; nor has the: vigilance 
of the guardians of State rights, and of the politi- 
eal equality and sovereignty of the States, ever 
sounded the alarm for this gigantic usurpation. 
Let these gentlemen, too, who treat this right of 
taxation as a matter of slight concern, reflect for 
a moment on the power it gives to the National 
Government, to raise up within the limits of any 
or all the new States, an adverse influence, capa- 
ble of controlling their measures. ‘These lands, so 
held, in the bosom of the new States, in most in- 
stances, constitute above three-fourths of their 
territory. Tne National Government, instead 
of selling them in the market, as it has hitherto 
done, may give leases for ninety-nine, or nine 
hundred and ninety-nine ycars, either of which 
would produce as high a price as the alienation of 
the fee itself. They would in that case, however, 
remain still the property of the United States, and 
consequently, by the articles of agreement between 
the United. States and the new States, and by the 
constitution of the latter, they could never be taxed 
by the State. The burdens of the taxation must, 
in that case, fall on the other portion of the citi- 
zens, and the tenants and lessees of the United 
States would be exempted. Does not the exist- 
ence of such a power in the United States impair 
the sovereign authority of the new States, and, 
therefore, produce on their part “political inequal- 
ity,” a vast inferiority 2) That the National Gov- 
ernment may probably never abuse the power, and 
may even employ it with a paternal view to the wel- 
fare of new States themselves, as well as for the 
advantage of the United States, has no tendency 
to weaken the force of the argument. Itis proba- 
ble, however, that the United States will not, for 
many years, or perhaps for centuries, alienate all 
the national domains in the new States, and such 
as are not alienated must be exempted from 
taxation. 

The right of taxation, I have already remarked, 
is one of the indisputable attributes of a sovereign 
Power. Of those retained by the States from the 
National Government, scarcely one is more indis- 
pensable to their existence, as bodies politic. Gen- 
tlemen who are so jealous, when the least approach 
is made, that may bring the nation in contact with 
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the bulwarks of State sovereignty, ought surely | the right of establishing slavery. Passing over 
to admit, that a State, which 1s interdicted from | the stipulations in relation to taxing the lands of 
touching, for public purposes, one half the territory | non-residents, I shall confine my observations to 


within her limits, is shorn of half her beams. | 
stead of this, however, they seem to consider it a 
trifling restriction, while the restriction of slavery, 


In-; the seventh condition, which provides, that the 
į navigation of the river Ohio shall be free to all 
| the citizens of the two States, and of the United 


now proposed to Missouri, as the condition of her | States, and that the jurisdiction of the river shall 


becoming a State, is an all-devouring monster, 
which is to swallow up the liberties of a continent! 
The right of legitimate taxation is nothing; the 
right of establishing and perpetuating slavery is 
every thing—the dearest of all rights; without 


be concurrent only with the States on’ the opposite 
shore. Now, it may be said, that the navigation 
of the river between Kentucky and Virginia on 
one side, and Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, on the 
other, would have been common to the citizens of 


which, a new State is degraded to vassalage, un- į the States bordering on the river, and perhaps 


worthy to hold her lofty station in this confederated 
empire! 

And how does it appear that the right to estab- 
lishslavery is an attribute of sovereignty ? Whence 
is it derived, and how isit proved? A nation pos- 
sessing sovereign power is not amenable to any 
human tribunal for its acts, in relation to its own 
citizens or subjects; but it does not follow from 
thence, that it has a legitimate right, though it has 
the power, to do justice.! It cannot take the prop- 
erty of one, and bestow it arbitrarily on another ; 
it cannot punish the innocent, or deprive them of 
their property or liberty. If a sovereign State 
were to establish the condition of slavery, it must 
do it by the grussest usurpation; and it might as 
well fix on any other distinction between the free- 
man and the slave, as that of color. A difference 
of stature, or of strength, would be much more 
natural. No gentleman, that I have heard, has 
denied that slavery was an usurpation as well as 
an evil; and yet it is contended that we have no 
right to require the State of Missouri to prevent 
its farther existence there. 

A gentleman from Virginia, who spoke early in 
the debate, asserted, that the question was not, 
whether slavery was an evil, or whether it was 
within the legitimate exercise of sovereignty to 
establish it; but, whether the other States, Virginia 
for instance, not being prohibited from acting free- 
ly to establish or abolish it, the State of Missouri, 
and other new States, could be restricted or con- 
trolled in relation to it. Virginia, said he, and 
Pennsylvania, and the other original States, ex- 
ercised their sovereign right to judge whether the 
establishment of the condition of slavery was an 
attribute of sovereignty or not; therefore Missouri 
cannot, without usurpation, be deprived of the 
same right. .The argument from the power per- 
mitted to the original States, being founded on 
the dogma that the new States must have the 
same powers, has been already proved to be falla- 
cious, and the restriction of taxes upon the public 
lands has been adduced as a refutation in practice. 
But, as the gentleman last alluded to placed great 
stress on this refined argument, and exerted his 
ingenuity to show that the “terms and conditions” 
prescribed by Virginia, and agreed to by Kentucky, 
as the price of her admission into the Union, did 
not impair the sovereign rights of cither, I shall 
devote a moment’s attention to prove, that those 
“terms and conditions” did, in fact, restrict both 
Virginia and Kentucky in the exercise of an attri- 
bute of sovereign power much more clear than 
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even to all the citizens of the United States, with- 
out this stipulation. But here I turn the gentle- 
man’s argument against him. The States bound- 
ing on the Connecticut river, for instance, have 
never stipulated that the navigation of that river 
shall be free to all the citizens of the United States. 
They are permitted to “judge for themselves,” 
whether they have a sovereign right to exclude 
the citizens of other States from that river or not; 
therefore, the stipulation in question between Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky deprives both those States of 
the right of judging, which the States on Connec- 
ticut river possess. Vermont bounds on the, Con- 
necticut river on one side, and Lake Champlain 
on the other. She was admitted into the Union 
without making any stipulation with regard to 
the navigation or jurisdiction of either of those 
waters; the States of Virginia and Kentucky, in 
a case exactly parallel, have both submitted to 
a restriction by compact. They can no longer 
“judge” on that subject for themselves, and, con- 
sequently, are deprived of one of the attributes of 
sovereignty in the same manner that Missouri, by 
consenting to prohibit slavery, will be deprived of 
one of her’s. 'The right of navigating public rivers, 
by citizens of other than adjoining States, may be 
questionable; the right of a sovereign State to tax 
all lands within its limits is undoubted; but the 
right to hold human beings in perpetual and hope- 
less slavery is only found in the codes of barbarians 
and despots. 

As far as precedents (some of them nearly con- 
temporaneous with the Constitution itself) con- 
tribute to disclose its true interpretation, it may be 
remarked, that not only Ohio, but every new State, 
has been required to stipulate sundry articles, as 
the conditions on which alone they were admit- 
ted. The exemption of the public lands from 
taxation was one of the most prominent; and the 
restriction of slavery, in the very words proposed 
to Missouri by the amendment now under consid- 
eration, was required of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
The ordinance of 1787, before referred to, framed 
almost at the same moment with the Constitu- 
tion, and recognised among the first acts of the first 
Congress under it, may fairly be considered as a 
formal and practical adoption of the principles for 
which we contend, by a.legislative body com- 
posed in part of the framers of that instrument and 
their intimate associates. No opposition to this 
interpretation is known to have been made by the 
slaveholding States; and there is no reason to 
believe that the ordinance was not considered as 
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perfectly consistent with the new form of Govern- | taxation ; but even this may be shown under the 
ment. Those who now call in question the right | existing regulations, in the sale of those lands, to 
of restriction are obliged to contend, as a conse- | facilitate their sale and settlement by a temporary 


quence of their new doċtrine, that the ordinance 
was unconstitutional, and that the restriction of 
slavery by the States northwest of the river Ohio 
being stipulated and enactedon such a basis is there- 
fore a mere nullity, and may be rightfully dispensed 
with at the pleasure of those States. There is no 
reason to fear that those happy, flourishing, and 
enlightened States, would now introduce the dele- 
terious poison of slavery into their civil code, to 
wither their energies and burlesque their princi- 
ples of liberty, even if no stipulation to the con- 
trary existed. But we ought to note the pernicious 
tendency of an innovation in the established con- 
struction of our national compact, which, after 
forty years’ uniform practice, now threatens, like 
a tempest, to sweep away our fairest institutions, 
and to prostrate the bulwarks of our prosperity. 
But, say gentlemen, if Congress can prescribe 
one condition—such as the restriction of slavery— 
what are the limits of this restricting power; 
where will the impositions on the new States find 
a check? The power given to admit new States, 
with the single exception of States formed by dis- 
memberment of the existing States, is in the same 
unlimited terms as are employed in vesting in 
Congress various other important powers—to levy 
taxes, raise armies, and declare war. If Congress 
were to levy unnecessary taxes, to raise useless 
armics, or make war for slight causes or no cause, 
would the nation tamely submit to the abuse of 
power, because the letter of the Constitutiun was 
not violated? Sir, the indignation of the people 
would quickly annihilate the “ brief authority” 
which was become an instrument of oppression. 
Congress may indeed mistake the mterests of the 
nation in the exercise of those important powers; 
and even a mistake—frequently unavoidable from 
the nature of human affairs, must be fatal to the 
popularity of its authors. How then can they hope 
to escape who voluntarily wrest the power intrust- 
ed to them to the purposes of ambition or tyranny ? 
Such a disregard of public opinion and official 


duty can never be apprehended under color of 


unlimited Constitutional powers. So, in the ad- 
mission of new States, the power intrusted to 


| alleviation from public exactions in favor of indus- 

| trious settlers. It is also manifest that Congress 
cannot prescribe a condition which may be con- 
trary to the spirit and tenor of the Federal Consti- 
tution, or which shall impair the right of the State 
to her share in the National Government; or a 
condition which shall contravene the republican 
principles of all our institutions. 

I proceed to consider, Mr. Chairman, the argu- 
ment of those who contend that we are bound by 
the treaty (1 U. S. Laws, p. 134) by which the 
province of Louisiana was ceded to the United 
States, to admit Missouri as a State without re- 
stricting her on the subject of slavery. The third 
article of the treaty stipulates, “that the inhabit- 

| “ants shall be incorporated in the Union, and ad- 
‘ mitted as soon as possible, according to the prin- 
|€ ciples of the Federal Constitution, to all the 
| rights, advantages, and immunities, of citizens 


‘of the United States, and shall be protected, in 
‘the meantime, in their liberty, property, and re- 
t ligion.” 

Our Constitution was formed with a view to the 
then existing States, and to the territory within 
our limits and jurisdiction, as established by our 
treaty with Great Britain. The power conferred 
on Congress to admit new States, cannot be con- 
strued to extend beyond those limits. According- 
ly, when the Louisiana treaty was before the Sen- 
ate for its approbation and concurrence, both its 
friends and its opponents agreed, that neither the 
treaty-making power, nor even Congress itself 
could stipulate with a foreign nation to admit one 
of its provinces, beyond the original limits of the 

United States, into the Union as a new State. 
The present Secretary of State was then a member 
of that body, and expressed his opinion to that ef- 
fect. He was, however, so decisively in favor-of 
the treaty, that he suggested an amendment of the 
Constitution itself, to give effect to so important 
Mr. Taylor, who is 
still respected as one of the most eminent states- 
men of Virginia, declared, he considered that the 
article in question did not intend to stipulate to 
admit the province as a State, but that “the words 


Congress is, from its very nature, limited only by | were literally satisfied by admitting it as a Terri- 
sound discretion and official responsibility. In one | tory,” and not as a State, and by naturalizing the 
respect, however, the remote possibility of an un-| inhabitants, and protecting their property,.as in 
reasonable exercise of this discretion 1s subject to} other Territories. When the treaty came before 
an effectual check: the conditions required cannot | the House of Representatives, for the purpose of 
be imposed on the new State without its consent. | making the necessary appropriation to comply 
The terms of the compact are mutually proposed | with the conditions, or for the establishment of a 
and considered, and there is not a shadow ofj Territorial government, a similar construction was 
ground to apprehend that the vigilance of the new, given to the third article; and, among others, a 
State will be cheated into a concession against its | gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Randolph,) who 
interests. A further check is to be found in thej at that time strongly supported the treaty and the 
real interests of the United States being generally | Administration, said “there was no stipulation 
identified with those of the proposed State. The! that they should ever be formed into one or more 
condition now required of Missouri is even more} States.” It is also well known that President 
evidently conducive to her interest and prosperity | Madison, then Secretary of State, maintained the 
than to that of the nation. same doctrine. Ilad the- stipulation provided to 

The only exception to this remark may perhaps | admit Louisiana, as a State or States, into the 
be found in the exemption of the public lands from | Union, it must unquestionably have been rejected, 


| an acquisition as Louisiana. 
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or have awaited the consent of the people by an 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Notwithstanding this sentiment, so generally 
concurred in at the time, a portion of the new ter- 
ritory was formed into a State, and admitted in 
1812 into the Union. From what source the pow- 
ers of Congress were deduced, or what new dis- 
covery on that subject was made in the intervening 
time, I have never been informed. It is probable, 
however, that the attention of the statesmen then 
in Congress was wholly engrossed by the immi- 
nent dangers that beset our country, then on the 
verge of war with the most powerful empire of the 
European world. : We have some consolation, how- 
ever, in observing, that the internal character and 
institutions of the proposed State, inhabited chiefly 
by a population so lately governed by the lawsand 
usages of despotic countries, were not disregarded ; 
and she was expressly required to provide by her 
constitution for the establishment ‘of “civil and 
religious liberty, trial by jury, and the writ of ha- 
beas corpus,” with other salutary principles. 

Louisiana being thus admitted, I shall not now 
contest her right to that high privilege; but, while 
I consent to consider her admission as a precedent 
to guide our decision in the admission of Missouri, 
I must also require that the whole proceedings, 
comprehending the terms and conditions which 
formed their basis, must be equally recognised, or 
the whole must be abandoned together. If all 
doubt of the right of Congress, by the Constitu- 
tion, to admit Louisiana, is waived in favor of the 
present applicant, it is no more than reasonable 
that all the bearings and conditions of the pre- 
cedent should be equally considered and allowed. 
Our opponents, however, are not satisfied with 
the effect of the precedent, and allege that the rat- 
ification of the treaty, and the acts of Congress 
making the appropriations necessary to its execu- 
tion, have given it such a sanction, that the na- 
tional faith is pledged for its complete fufilment. 
I agree that a treaty made and ratified by the Pre- 
sident and Senate, agreeably to the provisions of 
the Constitution, is morally binding on Congress 
and the nation. Tt is, indeed, a doctrine strenu- 
ously supported by some, that Congress may decide 
upon the merits of a treaty previously ratified by 
the competent authorities, and either grant or with- 
hold the appropriations necessary to its execution. 
This doctrine, if true, involves the necessary con- 
sequence, that Congress may not only annul a 
treaty constitutionally made, but that any subse- 
quent Congress may virtually rescind it, so far as 
its provisions remain executory, and depend on 
appropriations or other acts, to be passed by all the 
branches of the Government. In other words, no 
power exists in the Government of the United 
States. to make a treaty which shall be obligatory 
on the nation or its Legislature. This dangerous 
and absurd doctrine has been ably resisted, and, in 
my opinion, refuted, many years since. The power 
to make treaties, conferred on the President in con- 
currence with the Senate, is as general as lañguage 
can make it. They have, then, by the ordinary 
rules of interpretation, the same power on that 
subject which exists rightfully in other govern- 


ments as a necessary attribute of sovereign power, 
The British Parliament, with its boasted “omnip- . 
otence,” never pretended to arrest the execution of 
a treaty by withholding supplies; yet the relation 
of the House of Representatives to the Executive 
of the United States is precisely analogous in this 
respect—it holds the purse-strings of the National 
treasury. Thus, the Louisiana treaty, being made 
by competent authority, derived no additional obli- 
gation from the acts of Congress at that time, or 
at any subsequent period. If that Congress could 
refuse to provide for paying the price, the present. 
may withhold the balance, if any remains unpaid. 
If the Congress of 1812 admitted a State, carved 
out of the new province, it must have done so, 
either because it deemed the admission Constitu- 
tional, without reference to the treaty, or because, . 
in addition to its Constitutional right to admit, it 
considered the treaty as stipulating for such admis- 
sion. Whether the former alone, or both consider- 
ations, produced the act in favor of the new State, 
it was the mere exercise of discretionary power ; 
and, though we cannot disfranchise Louisiana, since 
her admission was a compact mutually binding, . 
yet we are at liberty to interpret the treaty for our- 
selves, and if we find that it does not require the 
making of States in the ceded province, we may 
refuse to admit any more, without resorting to 
a denial of our power to admit by the Constitu- 
tion. 

I have already adverted to the unanimous con-. 
currence of the friends and enemies of the irain 
as far as my information extends, that the article 
in question contained no stipulation ever to form 
the territory into States; and the phrase to admit 
“as soon as possible, according to the principles of 
the Federal Constitution,” beyond all question 
was introduced with a guarded circumspection, 
‘and with a view to the Constitutional right of 
Congress to admit or refuse, according to its dis- 
cretion. Hence, it results, that the treaty was 
obligatory on Congress and the nation; that the 
acts of Congress in relation to it, could not in- 
crease the obligation, and that the admission of 
Louisiana was an independent act, not a treaty 
stipulation, and, consequently, is to be regarded as 
a precedent merely, when considered with respect 
to the application of Missouri for a similar act in 
her behalf. ‘Io concede that the Executive and 
Senate can make a treaty, which shall devolve on 
| Congress a moral obligation to admit new States 
| into this Confederacy, would suppose the treaty- 
t making power might extend to annexing to this 
| Union all the Southern Continent, from Mexico 
ito Buenos Ayres and Chili: it would leave no 

check in Congress to ambition or imbecility of the 

co-ordinate branches of the Government: and 
| though the power of making treaties is in general 
' terms, and is open to the same great checks which 
i constitute the safety of a free government, yet it 
' can never be maintained, for a moment, that it 
! can annex foreign territories without a limit, com- 
i posed of heterogeneous and discordant masses of 
. population. oe . 
i A single treaty, formed by an aspinng President, 
l and such, within our own recollection, have ap- 
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proached very near that high distinction, might | interdiction of the slave trade, were, however, 


soon reduce our original republic to insignificance, 
and the principles of our free Constitution to an 
empty name. However we may confide in the 
virtue of future Senates, we ought not to forget 
the potency of intrigue and corruption, always 
within reach of an unprincipled man in possession 
of executive power. In other countries the remedy. 
of intolerable evils involves a civil war, and either 
a dissolution of the government or an aggravation 
of the enormity. In our well balanced system, 
the errors of weakness, and treachery of ambition, 
are quickly discerned amid the cloud of mock- 
patriotism and intrigue in which they are shroud- 
ed; the public indignation dispels the disguise and 
confounds the betrayers of the national interests. 
Notwithstanding the remote possibility of treach- 
ery in the power of making treaties, the admission 
of States into the Union being distinctly intrusted 
to Congress, it is evident that no treaty can be 
made in derogation of that power. -And, even if 
such a treaty were ratified, the Congress would 
not merely have power, but would be bound on 
its responsibility to the nation, to admit no new 
States, but in circumstances compatible with the 
interests of the existing States. The discretion 
must be distinctly exercised in each particular 
case, and the admission of a new State by one 
Congress can never involve an obligation upon a 
subsequent Congress to admit any other State, 
though its force as a precedent may be allowed as 
far as the cases are parallel. 

Weare now brought to consider the actual state 
of things, under which the a plication of Mis- 
souri is presented. Her population is probably 
sufficient, and the boundary she asks, though not 
perfectly satisfactory, is not strongly objected to. 
But we are informed that she has a considerable 
number of slaves already, and, from various indi- 
cations of public sentiment there, it is evident that 
the existence and indefinite extension of that hap- 
less and pernicious condition of the human species 
will be made a feature of their civil code. While 
Congress retained its legislative control over the 
territory, the subject of slavery escaped attention ; 
and the present slaveholders contend, with some 
reason, that they ought not to be divested of a 
property in their slaves, which they acquired by at 
least the tacit assent of the legislative authority. 
Their condition, in this respect, seems nearly anal- 
ogous to that of slave owners in the original States 
at the time of the Revolution, and perhaps also at 
the time of forming the present Constitution. The 
fault in the latter case is thrown on Great Britain 
alone, and we have beenso complaisant and chari- 
table in this debate as to admit the plea. Great 
Britain was undoubtedly wrong in protecting the 
abominable traffic ; but I must remind the worthy 
gentlemen who would so easily shake off the odious 
imputation, that this, like all traffic, supposes pur- 
chasers, a market, and mercantile profits, as well 
as venders. If the virtuous inhabitants of the slave- 
holding States had refused to receive and pay good 
prices for the miserable victims, Great Britain 
would neverhave compelled them. The attempts 
of the Virginia provincial assembly to obtain an 

à 


‘highly honorable to them; and I shall not stop 
here to lament so great a departure from the same 
humane system as is at present exhibited. 

It may not be reasonable, therefore, to require of 
| Missouri the abolition of her existing slavery. The 
same forbearance ought to be exercised with re- 
spect to it, as the Constitution of the United States 
indulges to that of the original States. It was 
left to the prudence and humanity of the States 
themselves to continue or to abolish it by degrees, 
and by means most conformable to their views of 
public good and private virtue. The latter, it was 
expected, would do much in preparing the victims 
of servitude for a capacity of enjoying a better 
condition, and would receive all proper counte- 
nance from the enlightened measures of legislative 
bodies. Such, I do not hesitate to say, was the 
prevalent sentiment of the non-slaveholding States, 
and such their confidence in the magnanimous 
principles of the champions of freedom in the 
South, who had so lately been associated with 
themselves in vindicating the rights of mankind. 
The restriction proposed secures the owners of 
slaves in Missouri against any encroachment upon 
the rights they possess. I would even go further, 
though with great reluctance, and consent to an 
article in the Constitution which should guaranty 
them against any act of their own Legislature 
tending to a similar encroachment. 

Can Missouri, or those who support her appli- 
cation, complain of such a reasonablé condition ? 

| If she does, let her explain her objections. Will 
she allege that her interests are sacrified? It is 
clearly the interest of Missouri to encourage an 
active and industrious population. The labor of 
freemen will produce double the labor of slaves. 
Instead of extensive plantations, each inhabited 
by a single proprietor, together with an overseer 
and their families, in the midst of a horde of ig- 
norant, degraded, and miserable slaves, the eye will 
be gratified with farms of moderate extent, and 
the families of an intelligent, industrious, and pa- 
triotic yeomanry. If she aspires at political power 
and relative influence in the naticnal councils, let 
her banish slavery from her borders, and all her 
myriads of people, and not three-fifths only of 
the scattered clans of domestic despotism, will 
send their Representatives to this Hall. If she 
would be strong in war, let her invite only free- 
men, who will defend their property, their families, 
and their freedom: not slaves, who can only seek 
their own happiness by withering the arm that 
holds them in bondage. But she alleges that we 
invade her right—her sovereign right—to hold 
slaves, or not to hold them, at her pleasure. I have 
already shown, that it is no legitimate exercise of 
sovereign power, to make a portion of our species 
bondmen. Instead of a right, it is the grossest 
abuse of right that was ever tolerated by a civil- 
ized country. 

If Missouri would exercise her power by extend- 
ing over her extensive border the noisome pesti- 
lence, which already has poisoned the atmosphere 
of half this goodly land, she has little claim to the 
intelligence and moral characteristics which should 
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entitle her to become a member of the Union. If 
she would not so abuse her power, she can have 
no reasonable wish to enjoy an. empty prerogative 
never to be exerted. Not only the moral wrong, 
but the physical evil, and blasting curse of slavery, 
as now experienced in the slaveholding States, 
where it exists in its.mildest form, are painted in 
lively colors by the gentlemen themselves; who 
cannot be induced to suppress the melancholy fact, 
though it presents an irresistible argument against 
adding Missouri to the miserable victims of an in- 
fatuated policy. And is it to this Moloch that 
Missouri insists on her right to become a voluntary 
sacrifice! The right to desolate her fields, and 

oison the fountains of prosperity ; to commit po- 
itical suicide! Surely the pride, the phrensy, 
must be incurable, which can persist in grasping 
such a destructive power. Let us resist its mo- 
mentary violence, reason, prudence, and virtue, 
must soon predominate. The power to do good 
may well be coveted by mortals—to do evil never. 

It may be proper here to advert to another argu- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina. We 
have long since divested Congress, he says, of its 
right to interpose on this subject in Missouri, by 
bestowing on her a territorial legislature, compe- 
tent to all municipal regulations, and this power 
cannot, therefore, be resumed by the National Le- 

gislature. Let me ask that gentleman, how the 
“eompromise,” which was first suggested by him- 
self to a committee, of which we were both mem- 
bers, in the early part of the present session, could 
have been executed by Congress, in his present 
view of -the legislative power of the territories, is 
correct? That compromise propused to exclude 
slavery from all that portion of the Arkansas Ter- 
ritory north of a certain latitude. Wehavealready 
invested Arkansas with a temporary legislature, 
and, upon his present principle, have no longer 
any control in this or any of her internal concerns, 
[Mr. Lownpes explained—The lines proposed by 
-him would comprehend none of the settlements of 
our citizens; he considered such settlements as 
having vested rights beyond our control, but that 
Congress might exercise the right of excluding 
slavery where no such settlements existed} When 
the suggestion was made in the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not remember to have heard the hon- 
orable gentleman take this distinction. Certainly 
it is an important one; it leaves the effect of the 
excluding principle to be exerted only on a wilder- 
ness—it leaves the compromise a shadow. I had 
really supposed before, that something must be 
conceded on both sides, to make the transaction a 
compromise ; where all is yielded by one party and 
nothing by the other, by whatever name it may be 
called, it is no compromise, but submission. ‘The 
honorable gentleman is not in fault; he concedes 
us all which his principle will allow—the privilege 
ofan empty name. Voz et preterea nihil. 

I must, however, call in question the doctrine, 
that Congress has parted with all legislative con- 
trol of the territories, by the mere organization of 
a territorial government. The acts of Congress 

‘are, in their very terms, merely. “ temporary.” 
Take, for example, the act providing for the gov- 


ernment of Missouri; by the Ist section it is enacted 

“that the temporary government,” &c. This is 
in the exact words of the acts in relation to the 
other territories. These acts are frequently revised 
or modified, as appears by the statute. The terri- 
tory itself is divided, subdivided, and newly organ- 
ized, at the pleasure of Congress. Nothing less 
than the power of entire revocation of the original 
act would warrant these various subsequent modi- 
fications. The right in Congress to prohibit slavery 
must, therefore, remain in that. body, and may be 
exercised over the territories notwithstanding the 
existence of the temporary governments. 

But it is not to be concealed, that the stern and 
resolute hostility to the restriction of slavery is not 
confined to Missouri alone—it did not even origi- 
nate there. Her interest and true policy demand 
the salutary measure; her pride alone could never 
have kindled such a flame of opposition. The 
jealousy of the Western States is alarmed; they 
are warned to resist the encroachments of the Mid- 
dle and Eastern States, who envy their growing 
importance and political influence. These, too, 
are the suggestions of men who are loudly depre- 
cating local prejudices. Let not the West listen 
readily to the insidious charge. It is without foun- 
dation. There is no collision of interests between 
the various sections of the Union. They arc in 
perfect harmony. The rapid increase of Western 
population, formed, as it is, of emigrants from the 
shores of the Atlantic, and their descendants, is 
beheld with pride by their kindred and brethren in 
the elder States. ‘Their welfare is our welfare— 
their strength our strength—and their principles, 
except in the partial admission of slavery, are our 
principles. We may defy the ministers of disunion 
to name a single point of contact, where the inter- 
ests, prosperity, and happiness, of the middle and 
eastern sections are not in perfect harmony with 
the western. What better evidence can be given 
by the non-slaveholding States of their disinterested 
regard to Missouri, than the efforts now made by 
them to banish forever from her system the canker 
which has corroded and enfeebled our less fortu- 
nate neighbors in the South? If we were un- 
friendly or jealous of the new States, a different 
course might be pursued. No, sir, to confer. bene- 
fits is not the dictate of hatred. Malignity, alone, 
can distort deeds of kindness into tokens of envy. 
A gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Hotmes) 
has thought proper to ascribe the effort now made 
against the extension of slavery to the same prin- 
ciples which produced the Hartford Convention. 
But can it be believed that those principles, which, 
even in the darkest hours of adversity, had but a 
momentary influence, are now completely trium- 
phant, not only in New England, but in the mighty 
States of New York and Pennsylvania; that they 
have crossed the Alleghany Mountains, and em~- 
brace in their vortex all the States north of the 
river Ohio? This extravagant suggestion 15 un- 
worthy of'a moment’s attention. The same gen- 
tleman takes exception to an expression in the able 
memorial of the citizens of Boston and the vicinity, 
that Congress may require such conditions of the 
new States. “as its wisdom, its justice, or its policy, 
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may dictate.” Asitis to be presumed that the gen- 
tleman does not include “wisdom and justice” 
among the suspected virtues, it can only be the 
word policy, to which his censure applies; and he 
seems to understand it only in the Italian or sinis- 
ter sense. But he will probably withdraw his ob- 
jection, on being reminded of the old-fashioned 
maxim, which I trust he was taught in his child- 
hood, that “ honesty is the best policy.” 

In regarding, however, the effects of slavery, the 
views of Congress must always extend to the good 
of the whole community. While the exclusion of 
slavery from Missouri will insure her a more nu- 
merous population, more industry, more wealth, 
and, consequently, a greater representation in the 
National Legislature, it makes her also a more for- 
midable barrier in war, a more efficient pillar of 
the national edifice. These advantages require the 
paternal care of the Government of the Union ; 
they are equally participated by every member ; by 
the slaveholding States in at least their due pro- 
portion. It is, then, unjust to represent the restric- 
tion proposed to Missouri as a sacrifice on her part, 
or a reservation of power by Congress, by which 
the former pays the latter a “ price” for admission. 
No mercenary concession is required, but an hon- 
orable and salutary condition, beneficial indeed to 
the nation, but to the new State the vital principle 
of future greatness. A benign interposition, the 
dictate of wisdom and beneficence. 

It is proper, however, in considering this great 
question—greut in its consequences to our rising 
nation, and destined to mark our character to fu- 
ture ages—that we should not overlook the invisible 
spring that puts the machine in action, and imparts 
its tremendous force to the opposition. ‘Phe States 
of the South, replete with slavery, are tenacious of 
the privilege of “diffusing” the evil. To diffuse, 
not to extend, the mischief, is their object; a dis- 
tinction far too refined for my comprehension. If 
diffusion, or any mode of depletion, would reduce 
the residuum of the article, it might be an office of 
kindness in Missouri, or even in Pennsylvania or 
Massachusetts, to facilitate so worthy an object. 
But it is the unfortunate character of slavery to 
admit no remedy but compression. The flame is 
harmless when confined, but once allowed to pass 
its boundary,and the conflagration defies all human 
power. The efforts of reason, religion, philan- 
thropy, are impotent, indced, against the cravings 
of avarice. 

When we hear it said by a gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Ranpotru,) that this land (Missouri) 
“was bought with our money,” it is not to be sup- 
posed he means that the money of Virginia, or of 
all the slaveholding States, was alone employed in 
the purchase. But such language implies that 
those States had at Icast their share in the trans- 
action, and are entitled to the advantages. The 
fair and honorable advantages are, indeed, to be 
enjoyed by them, in common with the nation ; but 
does this require that the new States should be 
open asa slave market, to enhance the value, to 
encourage the slaveholder in growing the commod- 
ity? The “high-minded” gentlemen who oppose 
the restriction, will certainly disclaim such a mo- 
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tive. They contend, however, that the prohibition 
of slavery is an interdiction to slaveholders from 
removing with their slaves to thenew States. This 
may, indeed, be an inconvenience not easily obvi- 
ated. The extensive States of Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Louisiana, however, are still in their infancy, 
and their vast territory invites the planters of cotton 
and the sugar cane to bring their surplus slaves 
from the Atlantic States to those new regions. 
But to those who insist on their rights to all, it is 
in vain to urge that less than all may be enough. 
Let us listen, however, a moment to the other side. 
If slaveholders cannot remove with their slaves, in 
case the restriction is adopted, so also, if it is not 
adopted, the industrious citizens in the non-slave- 
holding States are proscribed, in a great degree, 
from the benefits of emigration. Where a system 
of slavery throws all the wealth andall the political 
influence into the hands of a few, and where labor 
is disgraceful, as the proper oceupation of slaves 
alone, the independent spirit which is found among 
citizens in moderate circumstances, in the non- 
slaveholding States, will never brook the inevitable 
consequence of emigration. Freemen, proud of 
their rights ; proud even of their industry, as the 
basis of their independent condition, will never 
consent to be ranked by the opulent slaveholder, 
living by their side, on a level with his slaves. 
Where slavery prevails, the industry of freemen is 
degrading, and those who are obliged to earn their 
subsistence by their own exertions and labor, are 
in a state of hopeless insignificance. Is it not then 
equal and just, since so many States have lately 
been added in the South, where slaveholders can 
remove, with the advantages they require, that 
Missouri should be left open to a population which 
cannot breathe in theatmosphere of slavery? Lou- 
isiana is the only State yet established beyond the 
Mississippi. Slavery exists, and must continue to 
exist, in that State. If then it were a subject of 
mere mercantile arrangement between the slave- 
holding and non-slaveholding States, Missouri 
ought to interdict slavery. Thank Heaven! we 
do not adduce this as our principal argument, but 
only toanswer an objection raised by our opponents. 
No, sir, we would exclude slavery, because we have 
the power by the Constitution ; because it is the 
dictate of reason, of expediency, of moral right, 
and consequently of duty. Gentlemen from the 
slaveholding States offer another argument, which 
indeed has great weight, and merits a distinct con- 
sideration. If, say they, slavery is to be confined 
to its present limits, and no more States or Ter- 
ritories are to afford it shelter, what is to become of 
the increasing slave population in the Atlantic 
States? In those States the slaves have increased 
in a far greater ratio than the free population: are 
they to be “ pent up” and starved, or to be turned 
loose to steal, rob, and murder: the certain con- 
sequence of emancipation? To escape the dis- 
tressing scenes which gentlemen have so feelingly 
depicted, and for the reality of which they point 
us to St. Domingo, and other islands in the West 
Indies, they require the extensive Territories and 
States of the West to receive the supernumerary 
slaves; and, while they fill their coffers with the 
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price, they rid them of all inconvenience, and of | 
the dread of insurrection. This sale of human ' 
flesh may indeed rend asunder forever the ties of. 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, husband ` 
and wife, which those gentlemen declare to be the 
objects of their tenderest solicitude ; for a slave, | 
removed a thousand miles, or even much less, must : 
never again behold the beings with whom he has: 
spent his life, to whom alone he is known and j 
united, whose affection is the only sweet he has į 
tasted in the bitter draught of servitude. These | 
consequences, however, are considered slight and 
trivial, when weighed against the superior claims, 
-the right, the profit, and the safety of his owner. 
But gentlemen seem to have limited their views 
to an expedient merely temporal, and to lose sight 
of the inevitable and fatal catastrophe that must 
await at least their favorite system. 

In the rapid progress of emigration in the settle- 
ment of our new States and Territories, the time is 
at hand when all will be replete with inhabitants ; 
when the tide can no longer roll onward, but must 
recede, and mingle with its kindred waters. Then 
where will the statesmen of the day transfer the 
myriads of slavery, to rescue their country from 
destruction? No new provinces can be purchased ; 
Mexico will be full to overflowing on the south; 
the Pacific before them, on the west, and on at | 


‘north a population to whom slavery is abhorrent. 

Will they apply to the National Government for ; 
a law permitting them to export slaves? If Amer- 
icans could ever resort to this abominable traffic 
for relicf, where could they find a nation, a prov- 
ince, or even an island, which would receive the 
victims? All Europe, long ere then, will have 
denounced and interdicted the odious trade, and 
there is no doubt that the islands and new republics 
of the South must adopt the same humane policy. 
In no distant age, I trust, the monstrous institution 
of slavery, and the horrors of the traffic, will be 
alike exploded. The history of the present times 
will be read with incredulity or with disgust. Some 
better remedy must be devised for the enormous 
evil, which will then threaten insurrection, massa- 
cre, and wide desolation. 

The honorable Speaker has turned his attention 
to the condition of our country, which we are now 
considering; but he seems to be unaware of the dan- 
gers which must then beset the free population, from 
the superincumbent mass of slavery. He cheers 
the friends of African emancipation by assuring 
them, that, in such a state of things, the labor of 
slaves will be more expensive than that of freemen, 
and that consequently the owner will give them 
liberty, to discharge himself from the burden of 
their maintenance. But will the safety of the free 
population then permit the emancipation of such 
countless hordes of ignorant and destitute beings, 
whose very necessities must impel them to war 
upon society? It would be madness; it would be 
giving them a commission to plunder, ravage, and 
destroy. I will not say, sir, that, in such a state 
of the relattve numbers of free citizens and slaves, 
it would be utterly impossible to rescue the former ; 
yet certainly nothing but powerful and hazardous 
measures could arrest the marchof ruin. Even 


now, und for years past, the slaveholding States 

have adopted a code of laws, making emancipation 

more and more difficult. Indeed, in many it is 

entirely prohibited. This harsh measure is justi- 

fied by gentlemen, on the ground that free negroes 

are pernicious companions to slaves of their own 

color, and make them discontented with their con-- 
dition. No emancipation must be allowed, no: 
free negroes to seduce their brethren to desertion,, 
to infest the cities as vagrants, or highways as. 
plunderers. If, in the present state of things, 
emancipation is so dangerous, that those humane 

gentlemen, who so deeply deplore the “evil and. 
curse” of slavery, are obliged to enact laws to per- 
petuate and increase it; if they even now are com- 
pelled to this course by the necessity of self-preser- 
vation, how difficult, how impossible will they 

find it, to have recourse to emancipation when the 

evil shall have outgrown all computation! 

Toavert so fearful a calamity, let me ask their at- 
tention to the immediate interest of the slavehold- 
ing States, and inquire, whether the extension of 
slavery a single inch beyond its present boundary, 
is not to be resisted far more for themselves than 
for us? The advantages which they expect by 
the extension, are transient and inconsiderable; 
the evil is more remote indeed, but inevitable and ` 
overwhelrhing. Let me conjure their statesmen 
by the spirit of their fathers; by their reverence 
of the patriot whose glory is not yet extinguished; 
by the virtue which vanquished the hosts of op- 
pression; by their respect for themselves, and 
their regard for future generations, to retrace 
their steps, to annul their laws against emancipa- 
tion. Let it be their high prerogative to resist the 
torrent of prejudice, to stifle the murmurs of ava- 
rice and pride. 

Let them boldly avow the salutary truth; now 
is the time to provide a remedy for the abomina- 
tion, for the curse of slavery. Every moment’s 
delay increases the evil. It is not by insulated 
and feeble efforts, that the purpose can be effected. 
A great and simultancous exertion can alone be 
equal to the occasion. Such an exertion must be 
produced by a universal conviction of its necessity. 
It is only in an enlightened age, and in a virtuous 
country, that such a concert of spirit and action 
can be expected’ to silence the cavils of ignorance 
and cupidity. A general and sudden emancipa- 
tion would be the extreme of folly. So greata 
change in the condition of a numerous class of 
human beings would be alike destructive of them- 
selves and pernicious to the community. But, 
when once the States and the slave owners will 
resolutely determine to accomplish universal free- 
dom, all difficulty will vanish. Slaves will not 
be denied all means of instruction; they will be 
taught the rudiments of knowledge, of self-govern- 
ment, and of morality. The most exemplary for 
industry and fidelity can be emancipated, and por- 
tions of the waste lands, which abound in the 
plantations, can be allotted them on moderate 
rents. Searce an age would elapse before the 
slave population, with such inducements and such 
means, would assume a new character, a higher 
grade in the human scale. It would no longer be 
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difficult to reconcile extensive emancipation with 
ihe safety of the free population. The freedmen 
and their descendants, possessing personal liberty, 
and protected against oppression, but not necessa- 
rily participating in political power, would remain 
the industrious and happy laborers in the fields, 
not of their niasters, but their protectors. Secured 
in the fruits of their industry, they would be provi- 
dent and frugal; the product of their labor would 
be immensely greater than in a state of slavery, 
and the proprietors of the soil, their former mas- 
ters, would derive greater profit from their earn- 
ings, with far less care and responsibility, i 
To those who treat these suggessions as chi- 
merical, the experience of other times and other 
nations ought to afford an impressive lesson. The 
vassals and serfs of feudal times were in a condi- 
tion as degraded and dependent as the slaves of 
Virginia and the Carolinas. The boors of the 
Russian and the Polish nobility and great land- 
holders, are attached to the soil and transferable 
with it. In France, before the Revolution, the 
laboring classes, though not nominally slaves, 
were so in reality, and much more wretched than 
those in our country. Even in England, the 
_ country which has so frequently reproached us for 
the continuance of a system inconsistent with our 
principles, the laborers in their manufacturing 
towns are far more miserable than the slaves of 
humane masters. The latter are sure of comforta- 
ble sustenance, and are cherished in sickness and 
old age; while arbitrary regulation of wages, the 
liability to be turned from employment, the pesti- 
lence of a crowded population, the squalid and 
loathsome condition of their dwellings, and the 
horrors of the poor-house, all contribute to make 
the condition of English laborers in manufactur- 
ing towns incomparably worse than the slaves of 
our Southern States. The wretched beings to 
whom I have alluded not only wear the human 
form, but the same color with the higher classes, 
Yet who would have the courage to proclaim, in 
those countries, the necessity or even the possi- 
bility of meliorating the condition of the inferior 
orders? Whoever should attempt such an enter- 
prise, would be treated as a preacher of sedition; 
oramadman. But, can any one doubt that the 
French Revolution might have been arrested, had 
the nobility and clergy, who engrossed all the 
property of the nation, relaxed their oppression 
only so far as to have participated the public bur- 
dens? They were deaf to the warning voice of 
history, and the terrible explosion of the Revolu- 
tion prostrated their privileges and cnded their 
oppression. In Russia, Poland, and Germany, 
symptoms have appeared of a disposition in the 
sovereign and in the privileged classes, to relax the 
rigor of their yoke, and impart to their slaves some 
portion of the rights of humanity, and the fruits of 
their labor. Possibly, in those nations, a grain of 
seasonable wisdom may rescue them from the fate 
of inexorable oppressors. It remains to be seen, 
whether there is wisdom and virtue enough in 
England to reform abuses, to relieve the starving 
and improvident victims of their manufacturing 
system, before the accumulation of vice, of suffer- 


| broken forever. 


ing, and of oppression, shall thicken to a tempest, 
and prostrate the monuments of learning, of power, 
and of glory, for so many ages the boast of that 
mighty empire. 

To the wisdom and virtue of the slaveholding 
States it must be submitted, whether they will per- 
sist in riveting the fetters of their slaves, and shut- 
ting every avenue of emancipation, or whether they 
will devise a great system, which shall improve 
their condition, and, in due time, extirpate every 
vestige of that curse and reproach of our country. 
The difference of color can be no obstacle to the 
enlightened plan; it must be a perpetual barrier, 
indeed, against a commixture of blood, and will; 
therefore, leave to the master superior respect, the 
right of protection, and the voluntary services and 
labor of a grateful and happy race. Such a course, 
once fully adopted by the Southern States, would 
increase their population and wealth, as the pro- 
duct of labor would increase. Instead of angry 
collisions with their sister States, mutual esteem 
and increasing confidence would be the happy re- 
sult of this magnanimous measure. Such a just 
and enlightened course of policy, so new in the 
annals of nations, must attract the admiration of 
mankind, and the gratitude of future ages. 

Our opponents in this debate have frequent! 
indulged in pointed sarcasms and severe re roach 
on the supposed arguments in favor of excluding 
slavery, which are founded on religion and mo- 
rality. While they have thought proper to impute 
all such arguments to rank hypocrisy, they have 
not failed to exert all their ingenuity to prove that 
the extension, or, as they choose to say, the diffu- 
sion of slavery, will diminish the evil; and that, 
consequently, such diffusion is consistent with mo- 
rality. Many have gone farther, and have assert- 
ed that slavery is encouraged in the Old Testa- 
ment, and not forbidden in the New; from which 
they infer, that it is not offensive in the eye of 
Heaven. 

It is sufficient for me, sir, to reply, that slavery 
is oppressive and unjust, an “ intolerable evil 
and a curse ;” it cannot, therefore, but be the deep- 
est shade of immorality. Nor can the christian 
system be reproached with giving any countenance 
to such an enormity. The Founder of our Reli- 
gion announced to his disciples that “his kingdom 
was not of this world ;” he intermeddled not with 
“thrones and dominions,” or with the civil insti- 
tutions of mankind. To these, indeed, he incul- 
cated obedience and submission. In vain should 
we lookin Scripture for any authority to resist the 
encroachments of despotism ; even our Revolution 
would have found no precept there to break the 
British yoke and establish our liberties. One sub- 
lime maxim, however, comprehends all virtue and 
all duty to mankind: “Do to others as you would 
that they should do to you.” Let this be univer- 
sally obeyed, and all tyranny will cease, and re- 
sistance be unnecessary. Let this prevail, and the 
yoke of slavery and the rod of oppression will be 
I should not have answered such 
observations, nor attempt to throw reproach and 
ridicule on our principles, but to exhibit the har- 
mony which may be found in religion and virtue, 
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with the just interpretation and practical effect of 


our happy Constitution. 

In expressing my views on this momentous sub- 
ject, I have not pursued the path of feeling. The 
harmony of our national Union has been my pole 
star. General freedom, the equal and inalien- 
able rights of mankind, are the pure spirit of our 
republican system. To resist encroachment, to 
guard with vigilance the bulwarks of our Consti- 
tution, is the duty of every citizen. By the faith- 
ful performance of this great duty, we may justly 
hope the permanence of our liberties, and the ma- 
turity of our.glory. 

Mr. Batowin, of Pennsylvania, next addressed 


the Committee, and spoke also about two hours 


against the constitutional right of Congress to im- 


pose the restriction ; and, incidentally, in favor of 
the right of Congress to restrict slavery in the 


Territories of the United States. . 
The Committee then rose. 


Fripay, February 28. 

The Spraken laid before the House a letter from 
the Seeretary of War, transmitting a report from 
the Engineer Department, containing the rules 
and regulations for the government of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, and a list of cadets 
which were attached to the said academy on the 
ist of January, 1815, and of such as have been 
appointed between that day and the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1819, with the States and Territories 
whence they came, &c., containing all the infor- 
mation required by, and rendered in obedience to, 
the resolution of the 26th of February, 1819; which 
letter aud report were referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, to whom was referred the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act for the relief of the 
legal representatives of John O’Conner, deceased,” 
reported the same without amendment, and the 
bill was ordered to be read a third time to-morrow. 


LAND-BOUNTY CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. Coox submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of enabling 
those soldiers of the late war, who are entitled to a 
land bounty, and have not received the same, to ob- 
tain certificates in lieu thereof, for such sum as may 
be deemed reasonable, making such certificate receiva- 
ble only in payment for public lands offered for sale by 
the United States. 

Mr. C. said, in offering the resolution to the con- 
sideration of the House, he must confess that the 
interest which he félt-in the measure was too 
strong to allow it to meet its fate, without offering 
some reasons in its favor. To those who have in- 
quired at all into this subject, said he, it will be 
found that there are between seven and eight thou- 
sand soldiers who have not received their land- 


bounty ; and, according to the present mode of 


paying them, it will consume about one million 
one hundred thousand acres of land. If any 
measure can be adopted which will render this 


bounty more valuable to the soldiers who have 
fought your battles, conquered your enemies, and 
given lustre to your national character, without 
injury to the public interest, I think it is worthy 
of the consideration of the Government, and de- 
serves to be adopted. In offering this bounty to 
the soldiers of your army, I conceive it was to in- 
duce the soldier to enlist under your banners ; and 
after paroming his duty, to have a home, a rest- 
ing place for himself and his family. But, sir, 
from the manner in which this bounty has been 
given, it must be manifest to all who know any 
thing about it, that it has fallen short of that ob- 
ject in a most unfortunate extent. Owing to the 
remoteness of these lands from the settled parts of 
the country, and the consequent absence of the 
conveniences of society and neighborhood, the 
soldiers have been unable to improve their lands, 
and, from their general poverty, have been com- 
pelled to sell them to the speculators to obtain the 
means of supplying their immediate wants, and 
this too at so reduced a price as to be of but litde 
service. Indeed, sir, the management of the spec- 
ulators has been such as to kcep down the price of 
those lands to the lowest possible amount, and 
they will continue so to do, at least until the poor, 
but meritorious soldiers, have been rifled of their 
property—until it shall all be in their hands. 

My object, then, Mr. Speaker, is to allow. those 
soldiers who, from the tardiness of the Government, 
have not received their bounty, who may choose 
to do so, to obtain in lieu of such bounty a certifi- 
cate for such amount as Congress may think just, 
and make such certificates recoverable only in 
payment for public lands. Sir, I believe, if the 
Government would give to the soldier his choice, 
either to take his bounty where the Government 
may choose to assign it to him, or to takea certifi- 
cate which would enable him to enter eighty acres 
(the one half of his present bounty) within the 
limits of the settlements, after the sales are over— 
for I would be unwilling to give them a right of 
pre-emption for that quantity—that some thousands 
of them, who are now without homes, living in 
wretchedness, would gladly receivesuch certificates, 
and secure themselves in comfortable homes. And 
in this way there would be a mutual saving, both 
to the Government and the soldier. The Govern- 
ment would save one half of the land, and yet 
give to the soldier more value to him than the 
value of the present bounty. In doing this, Mr. 
Speaker, the soldier, who is living now both in 
vice and poverty, would find an asylum where 
comfort would smile around him, and where his 
vicious habits, contracted in the camp, would be 
corrected by the influence of those around him, 
who have fostered the virtues of civilized life. It 
would also, Mr. Speaker, prevent an extension of 
that principle which has converted so much of the 
State of Illinois at least into a temporary wilder- 
ness; that delightful body of land lying between 
the Illinois and Mississippi rivers, embracing more 
than five million of acres, has to such an extent 
fallen into the hands of speculators, who have 
bought it fora mere trifle, that it will be unin- 
habited for many years—a section, above all others, 
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which it is desirable to have settled. The bounty 
of the Government, owing to the manner of con- 
ferring it, has thus done but little good to the 
soldier, and established a nuisance in that flourish- 
ing State. 

Sir, I have seen the poor soldier who has come 
from the almost extreme east of our country to 
Illinois, who has heard a fine arid just description 
of that State, with joy in his countenance, to see 
his land, that land which was rendered dear to 
him, because he had fought and conquered the 
encmies of your country to obtain it. But when 
he learned that it was so remote from neighbors, 
and from thosc indispensable advantages of society, 
his joy was turned into mortification, and-he was 
driven to the shop of the speculator, to procure, in 
exchange for it, such bounty as their generosity 
might advance. Za. 

I do think, Mr. Speaker, that the melioration of 
the condition of such a number of those deserving 
_men, is worthy of consideration ; and more especial- 
ly when it can be done without detriment to the 
nation. Sir, if you should wish hereafter to call 
upon the patriotisin of the people to fight your 
battles, will not the effect of this measure tend to 
invite them to your standard? They will look 
back with confidence, and feel safe in obtaining 
the just reward of their country. 

Ido hope, Mr. Speaker, that, notwithstanding 
the great mass of business before us, this subject 
will receive its merited consideration. 

The question was then put whether the House 
would now consider the resolution, and it was de- 
termined in the negative. 


THE MISSOURI BILL. 


The Speaker having announced the orders of 
the day— 

Mr. Hiu, of Massachusetts, rose, and said he 
did not now wish to consume the time of the House 
upon a subject, the progress of which seemed to 
be stamped with all the marks of eternity. But 
he rose merely to move that the Committee of the 
Whole be discharged from any further considera- 
tion of the Missouri bill. 

Mr. Lownopes said, that if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts insisted on this motion being put, 
he would cheerfully vote in favor it; yet, if he 
would consent to withdraw his motion for the pre- 
sent, to give two or three gentlemen more an op- 
portunity to speak to-day, he thought it might be 
asaving of time, and the motion could be renewed 
again, if necessary, to-morrow morning, which 
would then, he thought, receive a decided support. 

Mr. Flittacquiesced in this suggestion,and with- 
drew his motion. 

The House then again went into a Committee 
of the Whole, Mr. Cone in the chair, on this bill. 

Mr. Ervin, of South Carolina, took the floor, 
and spoke at considerable length against the 
restriction. 

Mr. Scorr, of Missouri, said, it had been erro- 
neously stated that Missouri demanded that which 
she ought more modestly to sue for as a matter of 
apes grace and favor. Inthe remarks which he 
S 


ject, he did not wish to be again misunderstood by 
the honorable gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
TayLor,) or any other quarter. Mr. S. did not 
sound the tocsin of alarm—he did not beat up for 
volunteers in rebellion against the constituted au- 
thorities of his country—but he should degrade, 
counteract, and even misrepresent, the wishes of 
the people of Missouri, was he to press their claim 
for admission into the Union by obsequious sup- 
plications and prayers, suited alone to the taste and 
palates of sycophants or of tyrants. Sir, said Mr. 
S., Missouri asis, in the trae American character 
of moderation and firmness, your assistance to 
organize her State government, as preparatory to 
her admission into the Union. She did not sink her- 
self beneath notice, by an affectation of inferiority, 
meekness, dependence, and submission, which she 
did not feel, nor did she, by any rash declarations, 
or warlike attitudes, authorize the ungenerous in- 
sinuations that there was in that people a moral 
unfitness for self-government. There had been no 
exhibition of such a spirit of boisterous domination 
as ought to induce you to shun their company, or 
to avoid associating with them as a member of the 
federal family. Missouri presented herself with 
the Constitution of the United States in one hand, 
and the treaty of cession in the other, and asked 
admission into the Union. She exhibited, as pre- 
liminaries, a long apprenticeship under the guard- 
ianship of your laws ; a moral capacity and fitness 
in the people for self-government; a devoted at- 
tachment to the Constitution and laws of the land ; 
a firm and fixed republican character ; and num- 
bers sufficient to entitle her to two Representatives. 
She did not attempt to deceive Congress in refer- 
ence to her territory, or the number of her inhab- 
itants; she presented an actual map of the surveys 
of the country, by which a calculation might be 
made, within a few miles, of the exact extent of 
her boundaries; she produced documents in support 
of her population, sufficient to satisfy the most con- 
scientious and scrupulous ; she was not driven to the 
subterfuge of counting her citizens and travellers 
in every county through which they might pass, to 
make out her pretensions to admission, and then, 
to take off the odium of this deception, to christen 
the transaction with the name of pious fraud, be- 
cause the great object in view was to jump into 
the Union, and obtain the blessed privilege of dic- 
tating to her superiors and her neighbors. Mr. 8. 
regretted that this question had produced so much 
excitement; he, however, disclaimed the responsi- 
bility of ultimate measures, because he was acting 
only on the defensive, and was not one of the pro- 
posers or supporters of the proposition that had 
caused it. Ifit was of recent date, he would en- 
tertain some hopes of its short duration. But, for 
more than one year, this question had agitated 
many sections of this Government ; it had mixed 
and mingled with every topic; it had operated 
on, and even controlled, elections. He had seen 
one instance of its powerful influence in an adjoin- 
ing State, and he feared similar sacrifices had or 
would be made in other quarters, of honorable men, 
for their integrity and attachment to the principles 


ould now have-the honor to submit on the sub- | of the Constitution. 
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Mr. S. said, that both the advocates for, and those | had a constitution or fundamental law. How 
opposed to, this restriction, who had preceded him, | would the argument bear gentlemen out, when it 
had divided the subject into three heads: the first ; was applied to a mere territory not absolutely 
resting on the Constitution; the second on the | sovereign within its own lines, and that had not 
treaty of cession; and the third on the expediency | any constitution or fundamental law? If Missouri 
of the measure. There were other grounds, grow- ; had the right to treat with Congress, it must be in 
ing out of the relations of the United States and the | pursuance of her sovereignty; and that same sov- 
Territory of Missouri, and that he considered as not | ereignty would give her the equal right to treat with 
only connected with, but conclusive on, the subject, | any other power, and which, if she was to attempt 
and which he would hereafter examine’: he would, | to do, he had little doubt gentlemen would then, if 
however, first advert to the nature of this proposi- | not before, deny her power to accomplish. He 
tion, which gentlemen had contended they had the | thought it was sufficiently elucidated that both 
right to make. Somehad dignified it with the name | Houses of Congress, much less the House of Rep- 
of treaty ; some with the name of compact, while | resentatives, had not the power, in shape of atreaty, 
others had contended for the broader ground, that | that a State had not the power, and that a territory, 
you have the power to restrict Missouri, in virtue | possessing even less sovereignty than a State, had 
of your sovereignty over the territory. On all | it not. 
occasions, it was of the first importance to under-; Mr. S. said, that the next ground gentlemen had 
stand the question, but more particularly so where | relied on was, that this restriction might be im- 
it involved the principles of the Constitution, or | posed on Missouri, by way of compact. Vattel, 
the rights of the people. ‘It was, then, either mat- | page 192, section 152, laid it down “that treaty 

- ter of treaty or compact, between Congress and | and compact are synonymous terms, where perpe- 
Missouri, or it was an ordinary act of legislation. | tuity is the object.” This restriction was to be 

Mr. S. contended that, if Congress had the right | fixed, unalterable, eternal—no change of time, 
to impose this restriction, as an ordinary act of | circumstances, or condition, was to place it in the 
legislation, by virtue of their sovereignty over the | power of the people of Missouri to alter this fea- 
territory, that then they could not support the | ture in their constitution. He defined a compact 
ground that it was either a treaty or a compact | to be an agreement, or contract to do, or not to do, 
with Missouri. Vattel, in his Law of Nations, | a particular thing. Again, agreements were either 
page 192, section 154, laid it down as a fixed prin- | voluntary or involuntary; if involuntary (as this 

| 


ciple, “that public treaties can only be made by | would be in reference to the people of Missouri) 
superior powers, by sovereigns who contract in the it was competent for the party to avoid it as early 
name of the State.” Jt wasof the first importance | as possible. If voluntary, and had for its object 
‘in every State, that it should be well understood | that which the parties might lawfully do, it was 
‘where the power of making treaties resided. It | binding—the acquisition of power by Congress, 
was important to the State itself, and doubly so as | by way of compact or treaty, heyond what the 
related to foreign Governments with whom you | people had given them, was not a lawful object; 
ure to treat. Vattel, page 193, section 154, said, | if it were, Congress might progress in exacting 
“itis from the fundamental laws of cach State, | from States a surrender of powers until they had 
‘that we must learn where resides the authority | accumulated sufficient strength to swallow up the 
‘ that is capable of contracting with validity in the | whole. And was any one State disposed to make 
‘name of the State.” By the Constitution, which | a surrender of any portion of its powers or sover- 
is the fundamental law of the United States, in | eignty to the General Government? He doubted 
article second, section second, the power to make j very much whether, from the evil tendency and 
treaties was given to the President of the United | dangerous example it would furnish, the other 
States and the Senate, and that disposition of this | States would stand by and see it done. Mr. 8. 
pranch of the supreme power, by the people, had | would put the question to gentlemen whether Con- 
the unequivocal effect of divesting the House of | gress could, by treaty, compact, or law, surrender 
Representatives of this power; not only the House | any of the powers given by the Constitution for 
of Representatives was deprived of the exercise of | the benefit of the whole? Congress were but the 
this power, but the two Houses of Congress, were | bankers of the people, to the amount of power 
they of one accord, had not the power to propose | deposited, and the fund could only be distributed 
or make a treaty ; and the case in favor of his ar- | in the shape of laws, when the necessities of their 
gument was infinitely stronger, when it was con- | country, or the good of the people, required. The 
sidered that the Senate, who, by the Constitution, | deposite was so sacred that Congress could not 
was a component part of the treaty-making power, | agree to diminish it in any way that should coun- 
was, as to the question under discussion, actually | teract the purposes for which it was given. Con- 
opposed toitssuecess. Hadthe Constitution stopped | gress could not agree to relinquish the right to im- 
here, it would have been sufficient for all the pur- | pose taxes on any particular State; or the right to 
poses of the argument. The 10th section of the regulate commerce in reference to any une, or all 
İst article had, in express terms, inhibited a State | the States; or give any preference to the ports of 
from “entering into any treaty, alliance, or con- | one State over those of any other State; or to give 
federation.” Was even a State to make a treaty, | to one State more exemptions or a greater repre- 
it would, upon principles that are recognised in | sentation than her federal condition entitled her 
Vattel, page 195, section 161, “be void, for want to. If Congress could not give powers to a State, 
of sufficient power to make it.” And yet a State | she could not take privileges away. In fact, Con- 
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gress could not relinquish its sovereignty on any 
of :the objects over which it is made sovereign by. 
the Constitution. By a parity of reasoning, a 
State could not surrender by compact any portion 
of the. sovereignty retained to it by the Constitu- 
tion, or which it. possessed by virtue of inherent 
rights ; but if a State could relinquish any portion 
of its sovereignty, it must first be considered inde- 
pendent to enable it to do so, and.not be in a con- 
dition of territorial dependence. State rights are 
as, fully secured by the Constitution as the rights 
of Congress, or of the General Government; the 
law of nations and of nature operated alike on the 
general and State governments. Vattel, in page 
6, section 18, says, that “a State or nation is 
obliged to preserve itself, and has a right to every 
thing necessary for its preservation.” The sover- 
eignty of a State was necessary for its happiness 
and preservation, and could not lawfully be dimin- 
ished by any compact. By Vattel, page 10, section 
31, “the consequences of a good or bad constitu- 
‘tion being of such importance, and the nation 
€ being strictly obliged to procure,as far as possible, 
‘ the best and most convenient one, it has a right to 
“every thing necessary to enable it to fulfil this 
‘ obligation. Itis then manifest, that a nation has 
“an indisputable right to form, maintain, and per- 
‘ fect its constitution; to regulate, at pleasure, every 
‘ thing relating to its government,and that no per- 
“son can have a just right to hinder it. Govern- 
© ment is only established for the sake of the nation, 
‘ with a view to its safety and happiness.” A State 
was as much bound by the Constitution and the 
law of nature to preserve its integrity and sover- 
eignty, in reference to the State, as Congress were 
“by the Constitution and law of nature to preserve 
the integrity and sovereignty of the nation. An 
acquisition or surrender of powers and sover- 
cignty, by either the general or a State govern- 
ment, beyond what the Constitution, the law of 
nations, and the law of man had pointed out, 
would be unlawful, and consequently void. 
The confederation of the several States was, in 
act, nothing more or less than an alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive; each State was an ally in re- 
gard to all the other States. Missouri proposed to 
become one of the allies in the Confederation ; but 
she did not intend to contract an unequal alliance 
that amounted to a diminution of her sovereignty ; 
nor could she, constitutionally, do so if she would. 
‘Gentlemen had said that this proposition, if aeceded 
to by Missouri, did not amount to a diminution of 
her sovereignty; and that, therefore, she might 
lawfully make the compact, and Congress might 
lawfully exactit. Sovereignty in the United States 
was something more than a mere name—it was an 
actual condition of a State. Vattel, page 2, section 
4, said, “any nation that governs itself, under what 
form soever, without dependence on any foreign 
power, is a sovereign State; tts rights are natu- 
rally the same as those of any other State.” Mr. 
S. was well apprized that the law of nations ( Vat- 
tel, page 2, section 5) recognised, in certain cases, 
as “sovereign States, those which had united them- 
‘selves to another more powerful by an unequal 


| 


‘more honor—to the weaker more assistance.” 
This was precisely the case in question y to. the 
General Government was given more honor, and 
even more strength—to the State of Missouri more 
protection and assistance. A most extravagant 
doctrine bad been advanced by gentlemen, -that 
Congress had the right to exact by compact any 
| thing, and assent to any condition, provided the 
State was left in possession of sufficient sovereign- 
ty to enable it to regulate its own municipal con- 
cerns; and that, as the State of Missouri could 
exist asa State, shorn of this attribute of sove- 
reignty, that therefore she might, by compact, sur- 
render it to Congress. Mr. 8. denied the soundness, 
even in theory, of this proposition, but, in prac- 
tice, it was of the most dangerous tendency; a 
State must be always regarded as an inferior ally 
in reference to all the other States in the Confed- 
eracy. The argument that gentlemen drew from 
the power Congress had to exact tribute, by way 
of taxes from the States, went but very little to 
support the proposition, that Congress had the 
power to contract for any portion of the sove- 
reignty of a State. The payment of tribute, or 
taxes, was no evidence of the diminution of the 
sovereignty of a State; that was a matter to which. 
a State might consent, and still retain all its essen- 
tial independence. Vattel, page 2, section 7, said, 
“ For, though the payment of ‘tribute to a foreign: 
‘ Power does, in some degree, diminish the dignity 
‘of those States, from its being a confession of 
‘ their weakness, yet it suffers their sovereignty to 
‘subsist entire.’ And in page 2, section 6, “that 
ta weak State might, in order to provide for its 
‘ safety, place itself under the protection of a more 
‘ powerful one, and, in return, agree to perform 
t several offices equivalent to that protection, with- 
‘out divesting itself of the right of government 
‘and sovereignty.” 

The conditions of these alliances might be infi- 
nitely varied; but Vattel, page 2, section 5, had 
shown “ that whatever they are, provided the infe- 
‘rior ally reserved to itself the sovereignty, or the 
‘right of governing its own body, it ought to be 
considered as an independent State.” Gentlemen, 
however, still unconverted to the great and essen- 
tial truth in relation to States, that they cannot, 
by treaty or compact, constitutionally surrender 
any portion of their sovereignty, had, with an air 
of triumph, asked, where was the line to which 
they might go without trenching on the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of the State? Mr. S. would 
answer, from the laws of nations. Vattel; p. 202, 

| sect. 175, declared, that “the sovereignty subsists 
‘ entire and unimpaired, where none of its constit- 
‘ uent rights are transferred to the superior ally, or 
‘rendered, as to the exertion of them, dependent 
‘on his will. But the sovereignty is impaired 
‘when any of its rights are ceded to an ally, or 
‘even if the use of them be merely rendered de- 
je pendent on the will of that ally.” 

The connexion of master and servant was a do- 
mestic relation ; the intercourse between them was, 
in all the States, matter of municipal law ; it had 
been always considered as depending on the con- 


‘ alliance, in which to the more powerful is given | stitutions and laws of the several States, and not 
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the subject of foreign control. The relations ex- 
isted in other States, were controlled by their own 
institutions, without Congressional interference ; 
it was their constitutional, nay, one of their con- 
stituent rights, to regulate this connexion. Con- 


gress, in this particular, were making an effort to 


prohibit the existence of this relation in Missouri ; 
they were exerting themselves to render the exer- 
cise of this sovereign, constitutional, and constitu- 
ent right, dependent on their will; and yet gentle- 
men argue that this is nota compact that will 
diminish the sovereignty of Missouri. 

Mr. S. was aware that there were cases of abso- 
lute necessity, and then it was not to be imputed 
as a crime, (Vattel, page 303, sect. 176,) under the 
pressure of which “a State would have a right to 
€ place herself in absolute subjection, and renounce 
‘her sovereignty if she found such measures ne- 
© cessary for her preservation; by a much stronger 
t reason she has a right, under the same necessity, 
‘to abandon her allies; but a generous people will 
t exhaust every resource before they submit to terms 
‘so severe and humiliating.” The consequence 
of acting in conformity to this necessity would be, 
“that all former engagements would fall to the 
ground, together with the power that had con- 
cluded them.” (Vattel, page 3, sect. 176.) Such 
would ‘be the case in regard to Missouri: was she 
to accept conditions that rendered her absolutely 
- dependent on the will of the General Government, 
all her former and present engagements would 
cease to be binding, because the sovereignty that 
made them so had ceased to exist. 

Some gentlemen, thinking the ground taken by 
their coadjutors was too broad, ‘had narrowed it 
down to this: that Congress had a right to con- 
tract for the surrender of any portion of the sove- 
reignty of the State of Missouri, provided that 
such right did not deprive her of, or encroach on, 
her federal rights. One moment’s examination of 
this branch of the question would put it forever at 
rest. All had agreed that, if the exposition went 
to deprive her of a federal right, that the requisi- 
tion could not be made. Under the Constitution 
of the United States, second section, “ Representa- 
‘tives and direct taxation shall be apportioned 
‘ among the several States which may be included 
‘ within the Union, according to their respective 
‘ numbers, which shall be determined by adding to 
t the whole number of free persons, including those 
© hound to service for a term of years, and, exclud- 
‘ing Indians not taxed, three-fifths of any other 
“persons.” He desired it to be remembered, that 
all gentlemen had agreed that Missouri could not 
be deprived of a federal right: now, among many 
other federal rights, was that of representation in 
the Congress of the United States, according to 
numbers, to be calculated in pursuance of the arti- 
cle of the ‘Constitution before alluded to. Five 
negroes, then, were equal to three whites in that 
enumeration, on which representation was found- 
ed. By the restriction in question, then, Congress 
undertook to deprive Missouri of the means of ac- 
quiring a federal right; thus doing indirectly what 
all agreed could not be directly done. Mr. S. 
could see no substantial difference between depriv- 


ing Missouri of a federal right, or the means of 
acquiring a federal right: They were, both the 
right and the means of acquiring the right, as re- 
garded Missouri, vested rights under the Consti- 
tution, and by no treaty, compact, or law, could 
she be constitutionally deprived of either: and 
was Missouri to contract for this surrender, it 
| rner make the alliance, as regards her and the 


other- States in the Union, in reference to the whole 
Union, unequal, unlawful, and consequently void ; 
and what would be void, if done, it was not com- 
petent for the parties todo. It was laid down by 
Vattel, (page 203, sec. 177,) “that every State 
| * ought to be jealous of her glory, careful of main- 
t taining her dignity, and preserving her indepen- 
‘dence, and nothing short of the last extremity, 
| Cor motives the most weighty and substantial, 
© ought ever to induce a people to contract an une 
‘qual alliance. This observation is particularly 
‘ meant to apply to treaties, (or compacts,) when 
‘ the inequality prevails on the side of the weaker 
‘ally, and still more particularly to those unequal 
t alliances that degrade the sovereignty. Men of 
t courage and spirit will accept such treaties (or 
i ¢ compacts) from no other hands but those of impe- 
| ‘rious necessity.” The restriction in question 
| would degrade the sovereignty, because it would 
diminish the State independence, and deprive Mis-. 
| souri of the means of acquiring federal rights ;, 
| and in the same. proportion that the sovereignty of 
| Missouri would be diminished, and the exercise 
of any of her constituent rights rendered de- 
pendent on the will of Congress—in that exact 
proportion would the powers of Congress be in- 
creased beyond those given by the Federal Con- 
stitution. Mr. S. hoped that it was sufficiently 
clear that Congress, neither by treaty nor compact 
could increase or diminish their powers; nor was 
it competent for a State, by treaty or compact, to 
surrender any portion of its sovereignty. It next 
| remained to inquire, whether Congress could, by 
‘an ordinary act of legislation, accomplish the ob- 
ject? And this depended on the powers given in 
the Constitution. 
The very act of exacting this restriction as trea- 
ty, or compact, and which required the assent of 
| Missouri, showed that it was a portion of the 
‘ sovereignty of the State, that you cannot take 
| away without their consent. The Constitution of 
j the United States sets out with this principle— 
| “that all legislative powers herein granted (not 
inferred) shall be vested in a Congress of the 
' United States.” But, even was the Constitution 
| silent as to the disposition of powers between the 
General and State Governments, a knowledge of 
l the history how the Constitution was formed, 
would give a strong answer against the assump- 
tion of the authority now contended for. The 
' framers of the Constitution were jealous of State 
j rights, and therefore left nothing to be inferred, 
against which they could possibly provide. The 
powers of the General Government were the dele- 
gated powers, and not the powers of the States, or 
‘the rights of the people derived from the Federal 
Government. All right and authority was inhe- 
rent in the people; they alone were supreme; they 
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surrendered a portion of their natural and inherent 
rights to the State authorities, and a portion of the 
Federal Government; and the grant by them 
made was to be construed only for their benefit, 
and in the advancement and protection of their 
other rights. Congress had no powers but those 
expressly given, or those inferrible, as being abso- 
lutely necessary and proper to enable them to var- 
ry those given into effect: The ninth and tenth 
articles of the amendments to the Constitution 
settled this question: the first of which provided, 
that “ the enumeration in the Constitution of cer- 
tain rights shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage others retained by the people.” ‘And the 
second declared, that “the powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the people.” When, 
therefore, Congress were about to exercise an au- 
thority, it was to the enumerated powers in the 
Constitution that they were to look for the right: 
if not found there, it did not exist; for all other 
than those were inherent in, and expressly reserved 
to, the States, and to the people. 

Mr. S. would not delay the House by attempting 


a history of the causes and formation of the Con- 
It was well known to have been a mat- 
ter of compromise between free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent States; most.of whom, at the time of 
its adoption, held more or less slaves; nor was it 
reasonable to suppose, that it was within the pur- 
view or meaning of the makers, that, at any sub- 
sequent period, it should be left to the discretion of 
either party that might become dominant, to impose 
slaves on those who had them not, contrary to their 
wishes—or to deprive others who had them, or 


stitution. 


who entertained a wish to acquire that description 
of property, of the discretion to do so. 


resulting from the immediate use of slaves, but he 
would, also, repel their pretensions to legislate in 
relation to the inerease. Societies, constitutions, 


and laws, were as much formed to secure the fa- 
culties and produce of property, as for the protec- 


tion of the immediate object of property itself. 
Let the legislators destroy this principle, and occu- 
pancy alone, as in olden times, would be the only 
remaining evidence of property and of right. 


The powers given to Congress by the Constitu- 


tion were few, cxpress, limited, positive, and de- 
fined; the majority of them were to be found in 
the 8th section of that instrument, and consisted 
in the authority to levy taxes, borrow money, and 
regulate commerce ; establish an uniform system 
of bankruptey ; to regulate the coin, punish coun- 
terfeiting, establish post offices and post roads, 
constitute courts, declare war, raise armies, main- 
tain a navy, call forth the militia, organize and 
regulate them ; to have exclusive jurisdiction over 
the District of Columbia, and their forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dock-yards, and to make all laws 
which should be necessary and proper to carry into 
effect the enumerated powers. Mr. S. could not 
discover that the authority to impose restrictions 
on States could be derived from any latitude of 


Mr. S. not 
only denied the power of Congress to prohibit the 
citizens of any State from enjoying the advantages 


construction growing out of this section. But, the 
powers of Congress were not only enumerated and 
expressed in the Constitution ; the 10th section 
was equally explicit in declaring of what attributes 
of sovereignty the States should be deprived; no 
State was to enter into any treaty of alliance, 
grant letters of marque and reprisal, coin money, 
emit bills of credit, make any thing but gold and 
silver a tender, pass any bill of attainder, ex, post 
facto law, impair contracts, or grant titles of nobil- 
ity ; nor, without consent of Congress, lay imposts or 
duties on imports or exports, lay any duty on ton- 
nage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, 
or make any agreement with any foreign Power, 
or even with a sister State, or engage in war, un- 
less actually invaded. The States, then, were di- 
vested by the Constitution of: no portion of sov- 
ereignty but those actually named and voluntarily 
surrendered ; all other powers, and the residue of 
sovereignty, were inherent in, and expressly re- 
served to, the States and the people. 

It was said, that, since the year 1808, Congress 
had power to prohibit the migration or importa- 
tion of such persons as the States existing at the 
time of forming the Constitution thought proper 
toadmit; and that,under the powers given in that 
clause of the Constitution, Congress might prohibit’ 
the removal.of slaves to Missouri, both as a terri- 
tory and a State,and impose the restriction. The 
Constitution of the United States not only admit- 
ted and permitted, but was partly based on domes- 
tic slavery ; yet gentlemen said it was contrary to 
the principles and genius of the American Qov- 
ernment—although the Constitution in but few 
instances recognised them to be free moral agents, 
but acknowledged them to be property, and not 
freemen, and guarantied to the master an owner- 
ship which his fellow-citizen, living in another 
State, and holding different principles, could not 
legislate from him. ‘The 2d section of the 4th ar- 
ticle of the Constitution provided that “no person 
‘held to service or labor in one State under the. 
‘ laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in con- 
t sequence of any law or legislation therein, be dis- 
‘ charged from such service or labor, but shall be 
‘ delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 
‘service or labor may be due.” A sister and sov- 
ereign State could not emancipate slaves fleeing 
to its jurisdiction; could Congress, then, do that 
which the Constitution had said should not be 
done by the independent sovereignty to which the 
fugitive fled? The framers of the Constitution 
never thought that Congress had the authority to 
prohibit the removal of slaves to any State; or 
that they would pretend to the still more alarming 
power of legislating the emancipation of slaves. 
that were lawfully in, or might flee to any. State. 
It was considered as an incident of sovereignty, as 
a matter of State right and of municipal egisla- 
tion. The only danger was, that the States would 
exercise it to the prejudice of each other; against 
that state of things the Constitution had guarded, 
and deprived the respective States of the exercise 
of that power which they had without such pro- 
hibition. To make the argument more plain, he 
would state a case: Could Congress pass a law 
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operating the emancipation of the slaves in Ken- 
tucky, or of their increase? Or, could Congress 
pass a law declaring that if a citizen of Kentucky 
removed to Ohio with his slaves, that in conse- 
quence of such removal, his slaves should be free ? 
Or, would it not depend on the Constitution and 
laws of Ohio? If, then; Congress could not pass 
a law emancipating the slaves in a State, or pass 
a law declaring that-their emancipation should be 
the consequence of removing them from one State 
to another State; it was not within the scope of 
his faculties to discover how the restriction was 
authorized by this clause of the Constitution. But 
let it, for argument only, be granted, that Congress 
had the power to prohibit the migration of slaves 
from any other State to Missouri, how far would 
that authority give to Congress the right to legis- 
late in reference to the slaves, and the children of 
slaves, that were now in Missouri? The power 
to prohibit the migration had reference alone to 


the State where the slaves were, and not to Mis- 
souri. A generallaw,then, would be most proper, 
declaring that no slave should be removed from 
one State to another; and that would be a ques- 
tion of restriction for the slaveholding States to 
submit to, and not the question of restriction in re- 
gard to Missouri. The term migration indicated 
an exercise of free will, the exercise of which was 
not to be attributed to slaves; and he believed the 
real meaning of that portion of the Constitution 
was to authorize Congress to prohibit, after 1808, 
that great influx of the rabble of foreign countries, 
who, migrating to the United States encumbered 
with their passions and prejudices, might, in the 
end, endanger the Constitution and the Union. 
The term importation all understood as solely in- 
tended to provide against the further introduction, 
from abroad, of the unhappy sons and daughters 
of Africa, and not to give to Congress the power 
to regulate the distribution of those that were here. 

The second section of the fourth article of the 
Constitution provided that “the citizens of each 
State should be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the several States.” The 
obvious meaning of this clause was, that the rights 
of the citizens in one State should be equal to the 
rights of the citizens of any other State, and that, 
so far as the citizens of one State had the right to 
regulate their matters of internal policy, so far 
should the citizens of any other State have the 
same rights, privileges, and immunities—not only 
the rights of the citizens, individually, but their 
rights taken collectively as States, were to be 
equal in all respects whatsoever. 
the people of the State of New York had the ex- 
clusive power to make their own constitution and 
laws, and to provide that slaves should, or should 
not be introduced, so the State of Missouri, to be 
equal,in power to the State of New York, must 
possess the same sovereign authority. 

The second clause of the third section of the 
fourth article provided that “Congress shall have 
‘ power to dispose of, and make all needful rules 
‘and regulations respecting the territory or other 

_ property of the United States.” The whole con- 
text of this article showed that it wasas property, 


For example, if 


and not otherwise, that Congress were ‘to make 
rules and regulations. Certainly the boldest ad- 
vocate for restriction would not contend that Con- 
gress had any property in the persons of the citizens 
of Missouri, because they were circumstantially 
connected with a Territory over which they had 
a limited control. Surely gentlemen would not 
undertake to advance the doctrine that Congress 
had any property in the confirmed lands of indi- 
viduals, or in the lands purchased of the Govern- 
ment and patented to the purchaser, and still less 
had Congress any property in the rights of the 
people. And if Congress even had the power con- 
tended for, while they owned the land, it would 
surely cease to exist so soon as they parted with 
the soil. The sovereignty of Congress over the 
territory, as the lords paramount, was but tempo- 
rary, and could only endure so long as they re- 
tained the soil; when that was disposed of, their 
sovereignty ceased also. Yet, by virtue of this 
brief and temporary authority, limited in its ex- 
tent, and short in its duration, Congress were 
about to fix on Missouri a never-ending condition, 
that was to continue long after the authority on 
which it rested for existence, had passed away. 
If, in consequence of owning the land, Congress ` 
possessed that description of sovereignty that 
would authorize them to legislate in regard to the 
property of the citizens of a Territory or a State, 
or to dictate what kind of property the citizens 
should introduce and hold, then might thcy at this 
day undertake to regulate the affairs of the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Alabama; and their right to impose restric- 
tions on each of them, similar to that contempla- 
ted in regard tu Missouri, would be equally as 
unquestionable. The whole amount of the autho- 
rity Congress could claim under this clause of the 
Constitution, was, to make rules and regulations 
for the surveying and disposing of the public 
lands, to regulate the quantities in which it should 
be sold, the price, and the credit. But this power 
was limited in its operation to the property alone, 
and by no construction could be extended to the 
tights of the citizens inhabiting the Territory, 
Congress had no power over the right or properly 
of the citizen, but, in certain cases, to levy taxes; 
and this authority was one of those expressly con- 
ferred by the Constitution, and was not alone 
supported by inference. 

Mr. S.-would now take a short view of the gen- 
tlemen’s Gibraltar, behind which they had en- 
trenched themselves, and thought they were secure 
and invulnerable. The third section of the fourth 
article provided that “new States may be admit- 
ted by the Congress into this Union.” But, he 
contended that they were to be admitted on equal 
terms, and to be equal after admission. When 
Congress now used the term State, it was to be 
understood as the framers of the Constitution un- 
derstood it; they meant a body politic, precisely 
similar in all respects to those that then formed 
the Confederacy, and were about to adopt the 
Constitution, and become parties In the Govern- 
ment. The term State had a precise, and, if gen- 


tlemen pleased, a technical meaning: Its attributes 
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were freedom, sovereignty, and independence. By 
the principles of our Government, as recognised 
by the Declaration of American Independence, 
there were no. parties but those determining to. be 
free, concerned or consulted in making that decla- 
ration. The exercise of the frec will was the only 
act necessary to achieve the moral independence 
of any people. Such had been the fact, in regard 
to the United States; and, in point of principle, 
such was still the case. If a new State only be- 
come independent by the act of admission, and 
was not free by virtue of inherent right before 
admission, then he inquired, when the old thirteen 
United States-had become free? Was it by the 
‘treaty of peace of one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-three? No; for the first article of the 
treaty only acknowledged a condition that antece- 
dently existed, and of which the conduct and decla- 
rations of Great Britain only furnished the mo- 
tive, not the right, for the right was from above. 
Was it by the formation and adoption of the 
Federal Constitution? No; for that Constitution 
was the act of their own free will, which of itself 
pre-supposed independence as being essential and 
necessary to make the instrument binding. Ame- 
ricans dated their freedom from the Declaration 
of Independence, of the 4th of July, 1776. It was 


then clear that, to be free, sovereign, and indepen-- 


dent, asa State, it was only necessary to will and 
to declare so. To maintain that independence 
required physical force, and was another question 
into which he would not now inquire. 

Mr. S. said that, as a territory, the Constitution 
of the United States was but relative to Missouri ; 
it was only on becoming a State thatshe would incur 
all the duties, and partake of the full advantages, 
of the Constitution. No power could extend the 
Federal Constitution over Missouri as a State ; it 
required her assent to be freely given; she must 
ratify and accept of it before it was her constitu- 
tion. Allits force and binding efficacy were de- 
rived from her voluntary act; and yet gentlemen 
undertake to impose a restriction on Missouri; 
growing, as they say, out of the powers contained 
in the Constitution, when that same Constitution 
was not applicable to the territorial condition of 
the country; nor was she any party to the instru- 
ment until she became a State, and assented to its 
provisions. Tu admit a new State was not solely 
the act of Congress—it was a compact between 
the new and the old States. The General Gov- 
ernment was confederated, formed by compact be- 
tween separate and independent States; the parts 
of which were, or ought to be, all equal. Missouri, 
as a new State, had the right to join the compact 
upon the same terms that others had done, sur- 
rendering only the same proportion of her inherent 
and political liberties. 'To make the election to 
join the compact, she must be considered as free 
and independent; for if, at the moment of admis- 
sion, she was dependent, then the compact would 
not be binding on her. It was very doubtful 
whether Congress could give the rights of a State 
to a dependency ; but he was quite sure that Con- 
gress could not make the dependency incur the 
duties of a State, because they depended on free 


assent, which an independent people alone could 
give. - Fhe fourth section of the fourth article 
provided, that “the United States shall guaranty. 
© to every State in this Union a republican form 
‘of government, and shall protect each of them 
‘ against invasion ; and on application of the Le- 
‘ gislature, or of the Executive, (when the Legisla- 
‘ture cannot. be convened,) against domestic vi- 
‘olence.” So.saered was the soil and rights of 
freemen, that the Congress could not, without vi- 
olating the Constitution, enter the confines of a 
State, even to protect them against domestic vi- 
olence, without a call from the constituted au- 
thorities ; yet Congress were about to break on the 
lines of the sovereignty of Missouri, trample down 
the rights of the citizens, and inhibit the introduc- 
tion or use of property acknowledged by the Con- 
stitution of the land to belong to its citizens. Con- 
gress was to “guaranty to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government.” Inde- 
pendence as a State, and incorporation into the 
Union, were two distinct things: the first was in- 
herent ; the second required the assent of Con- 
gress; in giving which assent Congress were then 


“to guaranty a republican form of government.”. 


This was not one of the powers, but one of the 
duties of Congress, and the mistake of this duty 
for a right or power had produced all this absurd 
construction of the Constitution. “ Congress. may 
admit new States into this Union.” This clause 
spoke volumes on the subject. “ This Union” 
meant the Union then formed, and “thé State” 
was to be sucha State as was then entering into 
the Union. If Missouri was admitted under re- 
strictions and conditions that did not exist in rela- 
tion to any of the States then existing, it was not 
“into the Union” that Missouri was admitted, 
but into anew union. If Missouri was compelled 
to surrender.more of her privileges, or a greater 
portion of her sovereignty, to obtain admission 
into the Union, than other States had done, then 
by precisely so much more of her privileges and 
sovereignty as she had to surrender to obtain ad- 
mission, just so much the more did she pay for 
her admission; and then it was not into “this 
Union” she was incorporated, but into: another 
Union, formed by special compact in that partic- 
ular case. And thus every State that was admit- 
ted might be required to submit to some extraor- 
dinary condition, until the original principles. of 
the Constitution were entirely lost, and it would 
become a matter of contract, in which each party 
would make the best bargain they could, and “this 
Union” would be no longer “this Union,”. nor 
would the term State be any longer intelligible, 
because it would give you no idea of what were 
its powers, its privileges, or its attributes.. This 
argument might be further illustrated by that por- 
tion of the Constitution that gave Congress pow- 
er “to establish an uniform rule of naturalization.” 
Congress were not obliged to exercise the power 
at all; but, if they did exercise it, they must make 
the rule uniform. ‘So they were not obliged to 
admit a State; but, if they did admit a State, 1t 
must be on uniform principles; for example—, 
Congress could not say that the subjects of France 
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should remain in a state of probation ten years 
before they could become citizens, and that the 
subjects of Great Britain should only remain five 
years in suspension, because this would not be 
uniform, and would be making one applicant pay 
a greater price for the privileges of citizenship 
than another. i 
admitted, no greater price was to be exacted from 
her, in becoming a State, and entering into the 
Union, than had been paid by any other State 
heretofore admitted. And the parallel might be 
carried further; Congress could not say that the 
foreigner should become a citizen, but that, after 
he had become a citizen, he should not hold land, 
or any other description of property, because that 
would be a condition that would defeat the grant, 
and a restriction inconsistent with citizenship ; 
which, when acquired, placed him, in all re- 
spects, on the footing. of a natural-born citizen. 
And so in regard to Missouri; Congress might 
absolutely refuse her admission ; but, if they choose 
to admit, they could impose no restriction incon- 
sistent with her condition asa State. Other ar- 
guments and parallels might be shown, but he 
would rest this branch of the subject here. 
Gentlemen, still doubting their authority to im- 
pose this restriction, as derived from the Consti- 
tution alone, had resorted to precedent to bear 
them out. Mr. S. would also refer to those prece- 
dents, and show that a large majority of them 
were in favor of Missouri, and the residue, if pre- 
cedent at all, could not be so construed in refer- 
ence to Missouri, because they were not even anal- 
ogous. In the act of the Virginia Legislature, of 
1788, giving their assent to the creation of a new 
State in the district of Kentucky, there was no 
condition. In the act of Congress, of 1791, ad- 
mitting Kentucky into the Union asa new and 
entire State, there was no condition imposed what- 
ever. The next State admitted was Vermont, in 
1791; when Congress admitted her as a new and 
entire State into the Union, no restriction or condi- 
tion was even hinted atin the act of admission. In 
the deed of cession from North Carolina, of 1790, 
for that "portion of territory which now formed the 
State of ‘Tennessee, an express exception was made 
in relation to slaves, and Congress were prohibited 
from making any regulations that would tend to 
their emancipation. And when, in 1796, Tennes- 
see became a State, she was admitted by Congress 
into the Union, without a condition or limitation, 
equal in all respects whatever, as one of the United 
States. When, in 1802, Georgia ceded to the 
United States that portion of territory which now 
composed the States of Mississippi and Alabama, 
she had forecast enough to inhibit the application 
of the ordinance of 1787 to that country; nor was 
there in the act of 1817, authorizing the people of 
Mississippi to form a constitution and State gov- 
ernment, or in the resolution admitting her into the 
Union, any condition similar to the restriction in 
question. And in the act of 1819, giving the peo- 
ple of Alabama power to form their constitution 
and organize their State, as also in the resolution 
for their admission, research might in vain be 
made for any conditions. Of the State of Louis- 
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iana he would speak hereafter, and would : now 
turn his attention.to the great and binding prece- 
dents derived from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, as 
predicated on the ordinance of 1787.. The deed 
of cession from Virginia, of 1784, was simply a 
transfer of the soil and sovereignty, and did not 
contain any stipulation either for or against the 
introduction of slaves. Virginia had not been so 
provident in reference to the future settlements in 
the Northwest Territory, as North Carolina and 
Georgia subsequently were, because they had the 
ordinance of 1787 before them, and Virginia could 
not have anticipated a regulation of the character : 
of that ordinance. When Congress passed the 
ordinance of 1787, the fifth article contravened the 
provisions of the deed of cession as to the subsequent 
division of the Territory into States, and, when 
Virginia was referred to for her assent to that alter- 
ation, she did, by her act of 1788, consent to that 
alteration, and that alteration only; for no other 
modification of the deed of cession was asked for, 
nor was any other taken into consideration, or 
assented to, by Virginia. The 6th article of that 
ordinance of 1787, from which all arguments 
seemed to be drawn, never did receive the consent 
of Virginia, but was an ex parte act of legislation, 
ordinary in its character, and similar to any other ` 
act of legislation, except its extraordinary quali- 
ties of expansion. It was true that the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, had complied with 
the provision of that ordinance ; but it was not in 
pursuance of its intrinsic binding force; it was to 
be accounted for only on the principle that the 
ordinance, in its operation on settlers, while the 
country was yet a Territory, and subject to Con- 
gressional control, had so regulated the emigration, 
and prepared the settlers to comply with the pro- 
visions, that, in forming their constitutions, they 
voluntarily chose to do so. The Old Congress, 
when making the ordinance, had proceeded as in 
other acts of legislation, until they reached the 
articles of that ordinance; they then assumed the 
ground that those articles should be matter of com- 
pact between the United States and the people and 
States northwest of the Ohio. But with whom 
were those articles matter of compact? Not with 
the people, for there were but few, if any, there ; 
not with the States, for there was not probably 
two thousand people in the whole country; and 
they were hundreds of miles apart, in little vil- 
lages, and knew nothing about it, nor were they 
ever consulted, and, had they been, no assent they 
could have given would have bound the inhabi- 
tants now there, or the millions yet unborn. No, 
sir; it was a compact with the mountains, the 
woods, and the lakes, who were personified and 
made to consent for inhabitants yet to come. But, 
Mr. S. said, the most remarkable circumstance 
was yet behind ; the question under consideration 
was one of the Constitutional powers of Congress 
under the Constitution. 

To ascertain what powers Congress had under 
the Constitution, which was ratified the 17th Sep- 
tember, 1787, resort was made to an ordinance of 
the 13th July, 1787, several months, in date, prior 
to the Constitution of the United States. . The or- 
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dinance was passed by the Old Congress, under the 
Articles of Confederation. The adoption of the 
Federal Constitution was the formation of a new 
‘Government, and an abolition of the old; and yet, 
an ordinance passed by the former Government 
was brought up in judgment to define and expound 
the powers of Congress under a new and totally dif- 
ferent Government—under a new Constitution, and 
new organization. Gentlemen had contended that 
Congress had revived and ratified the &rdinance in 
the act of 1802, relating to Ohio; the act of 1816, 
relating to Indiana; and the act of 1818, in refer- 
ence to Illinois; these being the acts by which Con- 
gress authorized those States to form a constitution 
and State government. But, were he to surrender 
this part of the argument to gentlemen, could it pos- 


condition. Every restriction imposed on the State 
of Louisiana was precisely those contained in the 
Constitution of the United States, with the excep- 
tion of that clause that required them to publish 
their laws and judicial proceedings in the English 
language; this provision did not deduct from their 
sovereignty, and was only shaping their laws and 
proceedings so as to give them “full faith and 
credit” in the other States in the Union. (Const. 
U. S., art. iv., sec. i.) A precedent, to be binding, 
ought to be a decision made in some similar case ; 
none had been produced, nor did any exist. The 
ordinance of 1787, was passed while that country 
was in the first grade of Government—Missouri 
was in the second grade. Congress had conferred. 
on Missouri the right of self-government, in all 


sibly be deduced, that, because Congress had revived | respects whatsoever; nor did he know of any in- 
the ordinance in reference to any one or all those | stance in which Congress had interfered after such 
States, that, byrthat revival, it would have any la transfer of their powers. Then, of the nine 
operation beyond the State actually named, and to | States that had been admitted into the Union 
which it was applied? Nor, had the question ever | since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, six 
been made, by any of those States, which Missouri | had been admitted as slaveholding States, and 


now made, how far Congress had the power to 
impose the provisions of that ordinance over a 
State; they had taken it as a matter of course, 
because it comported with their wishes and their 
will. Missouri did not intend so to take it, because 
it neither promoted her interest, or complied with 
her wishes or ‘her will; nor did he believe that 


either of those States would now acknowledge ; 


that they had not the equal right with any other 
State of the Union to call a convention, and so 
alter their constitution as to admit of slavery ; and, 
if they had this right, the operation of the ordi- 
nance upon them as a State was void, and of no 
avail. The ordinance of 1787, then, was a dead 
letter, so far as it had been resorted to as furnish- 
ing any explanation of the powers of Congress 
under the Federal Constitution, and it was equally 
inapplicable, as precedent, in relation to Missouri, 
because, at no period of the Territorial govern- 
ment, had any portion of its provisions been ex- 
tended to that Territory, save only those principles 
that had been incorporated into the act of the 4th 
of June, 1802, when the second grade of govern- 
ment had been conferred upon Missouri. 

Of the eight States of which Mr. S. had spoken, 
and that had been incorporated into the Union 
since the adoption of the Constitution, five of them 
were admitted as slaveholding States, and the other 
three as non-slavcholding States. Louisiana, of 
which he would now speak, was, though not in 
order of time, the ninth. And arguments had been 
drawn from the law of 1811, authorizing her to 
form a constitution and State government, in fa- 
vor of the restriction, and prejudicial to the sov- 
ereignty of Missouri. The argument of gentle- 
men could gain no strength by referring to that 
law, because it expressly excepted Louisiana from 
the operation of the sixth article of the ordinance 
of 1787, in relation to slaves. And, in fact, as 
early as 1803, when a temporary government was 
provided for that portion of the country now in- 
cluded in the State of Louisiana, and the ordi- 
nance of 1787 extended to them, the sixth article of 
the ordinance was not considered applicable to their 


three as non-slaveholding States; the precedents, 
then, if of any force, were two to one on the side 
of Missouri. 

But, Mr. §. said, there was no absolute necessity 
| to hang any longer on the Constitutional ground. 
j It was unnecessary to argue from the Constitution, 
or from precedent, as alone applicable to Missouri. 
All the powers Congress had over the territory 
were derived from solemn treaty, and that same 
| treaty gave, guarantied, and secured, the rights, 
liberties, religion, and property, of the citizens, and 
| he believed that the obligations Congress were un- 
| der to fulfil those engagements, in reference to the 
į territory, was as strong as their right to the country 
under the treaty; and a delay, unreasonable in it- 
| self, or an ultimate refusal on the part of Congress, 
| to perfect those engagements, might be fairly con- 
| strued to be tantamount to an abandonment of the 
l country ceded. The stipulation that the territory 
‘and inhabitants should be incorporated into the 
Union, was concurrent with the act of acquisi- 
tion; they formed part of the same compact. 
When the province was acquired, it was made a 
question whether the United States could, consti- 
tutionally, purchase and hold foreign territory ; 
į that question being conceded, and settled in the 
j affirmative, it only remained to inquire how the 

Government would hold the country acquired— 
| whether the territory should be admitted as States, 
j in pursuance of the treaty, or whether it should be 
| held as provinces in vassalage. 

Mr. S. said, that the people of Missouri relied 
with perfect confidence, for admission into the 
| Union, on the third article of the treaty of the 30th 
of April, 1803; the words of which were, “the in- 
i ‘ habitants of the ceded territory shall be incorpo- 
‘rated into the Union of the United States, and 
‘admitted, as soon as possible, according to the 
‘ principles of the Federal Constitution, to the en- 
‘ Joyment of all the rights, advantages, and immu- 
‘ nities, of citizens of the United States, and, in the 
‘ meantime, they shall be maintained and protected 
‘in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, 
‘and the religion which they profess.” Various 
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interpretations had been given to this article of the 
treaty, by the advocates of the restriction ; some 
had taken the broad ground that it contained no 
stipulation for admission as a State in any way; 
others had said that the treaty, in reference to the 
people, would be fulfilled, by giving them leave to 
remove east of the Mississippi river, leaving all 
their property behind, and there mixing, mingling, 
and becoming incorporated into the Union with 
those who reside on a part of the old territory of 
the United States; while others had contended 
that Missouri could only be incorporated into the 
Union by being attached to some portion of the 
ancient territory of the United States; and others 
had argued that the provisions of the treaty only 
related to the citizens in the province at the time 
of acquisition, and did not enure to the advantage 
or security even of your own citizens that had re- 
moved to the territory since the treaty ; and, tocrown 
the whole, some reasoners, more bold than others, 
contended that, if the treaty did contain stipulations 
for admission as a State into the Union, it was not 
binding, because the: President and Senate could 
not make a treaty to bind Congress. He would 
not follow gentlemen through all the mazes in 
which they had involved themselves, but would 
briefly examine what obligations Congress were 
under by the treaty; what rights the people had 
under the treaty ; what was the fair construction 
and interpretation honest statesmen would give 
the treaty; and what appeared to be the evident 
intentions of the parties. f 

Mr. S. hoped it was not necessary for him to 
impress on American statesmen the inviolable faith 
that ought to be observed in reference to treatiesin 
the civilized world. Vattel, page 129, sect. 219, 
seemed to wonder that any man should think or 
act without regard to them: “Who can doubt that 
‘ treaties are in the number of those things thatare 
‘to be held sacred by nations? By treaties the 
‘ most important affairs are determined ; by them 
‘the pretensions of sovereigns are regulated; on 
‘ them nations are to depend for the acknowledg- 
‘ ment of their rights, and the security of the dear- 
‘est interests. Between bodies politic, between 
í sovereigns who acknowledge no superior on earth, 
‘ treaties are the only means of adjusting their va- 
‘rious pretensions; of establishing fixed rules of 
‘conduct; of ascertaining what they are entitled 
“to expect, and what they are to depend on. But 
< treaties are no better than empty words, if nations 
© do not consider them as respectable engagements, 
‘as rules which are to be inviolably observed by 
t sovereigns, and held sacred throughout the whole 
‘earth.’ And Vattel continues, in the same page, 
section 220, that “the faith of treaties, that firm 
‘and sincere resolution, that invariable constancy 
‘in fulfilling our engagements, of which we make 
‘ profession in a treaty, is therefore to be held sacred 
‘ and inviolable between the nations of the earth, 
‘ whose safety and repose it secures; and if man- 
‘kind be not wilfully deficient in their duty to 
‘ themselves, infamy must ever_be the portion of 
‘him who violates his faith.” He did not wish to 
see the charge retorted on his Government that 
had been so correctly made by her in regard to 


Spain. To disregard the treaty under which Mis- 
souri claimed admission into the Union, would be 
a double breach of faith; first, as it regarded the 
power with whom it was made; next, in relation 
to the people of Missouri, for whose exclusive ben- 
efit the third article was introduced. Vattel, in the 
same page, section 221, declared, . that “he who 
c violates his treaties, violates, at the same time, 
‘ the law of nations; for he disregards the faith of 
í treaties—that faith which the law of nations de- 
< clares sacred ; and, so far as depends on him, he 
renders it vain and ineffectual; doubly guilty, he 
“does an injury to his ally—he does an injury to 
‘all nations, and inflicts a wound on the great so- 
‘ciety of mankind.” Mr. S. called on gentlemen 
to know if they were prepared to bring this charge 
on their Government, or to sustain it themselves ? 
Were gentlemen ready to sport with the engage- 
ments of the nation, and set the faith of treaties at 
defiance, by subjecting them to whimsical and con- 
strained constructions not recognised by the laws 
of nations, and in opposition to the plainest dic- 
tates of common sense? He believed he had now 
sufficiently established -the indispensable necessity 
of keeping promises, alike interesting to the con- 
tracting parties, and to the universal society of 
mankind. 
But the intention and meaning of the treaty of 
cession had become matter of great doubt with 
entlemen in favor of the restriction. The mean- 
ing of the treaty is said to be involved, and the 
words used obscure. Vattel, page 249, section 273, 
said that “words are only designated to express 
‘the thoughts; thus, the true signification of an 
‘expression in common usc, is, the idea which 
© custom has affixed to that expression. Tt is, then, 
‘a gross quibble to affix a particular sense to a 
‘word, in order to elude the true sense of the en- 
“tire expression.” The word “incorporate” had 
been said not to mean admission as a State into 
the Union. Had the law of nations and the 
known rules of construction been silent, the plain 
and common sense of every man would teach him 
what was the intention of the parties to the treaty 
from the “entire expression.” It was not fair to 
select a single word from a whole sentence, and 
on that alone to bottom what the construction of 
the whole sentence was, or ought to be. Vattel, 
page 249, section 274, declared that “all these 
pitiful subtleties are overthrown by this unerring 
‘rule. When we evidently see what is the sense 
‘ that agrees with the intention of the contracting 
‘ parties, it is not allowable to wrest their words 
‘to a contrary meaning. The intention suffi- 
‘ciently known furnishes the matter of conven- 
c tion—what is promised and accepted, demanded 
‘and granted.” What, then, was the true and 
legitimate understanding of being “ incorporated 
into the union of the United States?” Did it, 
as some gentlemen supposed, furnish the people 
with the privilege of removing from the territory, 
from their property, and their homes, into Mlinois, 
for example, and there of being incorporated as 
citizens of the United States as a part of the State 
of Ilinois into the Union? And would this com- 
port with that part of the treaty that secured to 
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the inhabitants their liberty and their property ? 
This would bea passing strange construction of 
the treaty in fact, to provide for maintaining the 
citizens in the full enjoyment of their “ property,” 
which, to obtain the advantage of incorporation 
into the Union, you secure him the “liberty” to 
leave. A construction such as the one contended 
for by gentlemen would not only operate the 
greatest injustice, and that we were not at liberty 
to suppose a just notion would do, but would lead 
to an absurdity which we ought always to avoid. 
Vattel, page 252, section 282, said: “ Every inter- 
‘pretation that leads to an absurdity ought to be 
‘rejected; or, in other words, we should not give 
‘to any piece a meaning from which any absurd 
‘ consequences would follow; but must interpret 
“it in such a manner as to avoid absurdity.” He 
could not resist the conviction that an interpreta- 
tion which required of the people of Missouri to 
abandon ‘their property to secure their liberty as 
citizens under the treaty, or that forbid their ad- 
mission into the Union, but in conjunction with 
some portion of the ancient territory, was, in the 
language of Vaitel, “a gross quibble,” and an “ab- 
surd construction,” not within the intention of the 
parties to the treaty, which intention, in all cases 
of national and municipal law, was always to be 
regarded in construing the instrument. 

Mr. 8. said that this great rule of construing 
the instrument, with reference to the intention of 
the parties, was laid down by Vattel, page 258, 
section 291, “to defeat the pretexts and pitiful 
t evasions of those who endeavor to elude laws or 
‘ treaties. Good faith adheres to the intention, 
‘fraud insists on the terms, when it thinks that 
‘ they can furnish a cloak for its prevarications.” 
The fatal results that would accrue to the rights 
of one party, was it left for the other to put such 
construction as suited his interests and views on 
the instrument, was too apparent to require eluci- 
dation, Valte, page 245, section 265, gives it as 
a “general maxim or principle, on the subject of 
interpretation, that neither the one nor the other 
of the parties interested in the contract, has a 
right to interpret the deed according to his own 
fancy.” Nothing could be more clear than the 
propriety of the rule, was it competent for one 
party to disregard the intention and put such con- 
struction on any instrument as comported with 
the views or policy of his “faney.” It would re- 
sult in this, that, having the liberty of affixing 
such meaning as you please to my promise, you 
would have the power of obliging me to do what- 
ever you choose, contrary to my intention, and 
beyond my real engagements; while, on the other 
hand, if I am allowed to explain iny promise as I 
please, I might render them vain and illusory by 
giving them a meaning quite different from that 
which they presented to you, and in which you 
must have understood them at the time of your 
accepting them. Neither Missouri nor Congress 
had the exclusive right of interpreting the treaty 
under which Missouri claimed admission. He 
was however willing, on the part of Missouri, to 
abide by that construction which those rules would 
furnish that had been established and practised on 


long anterior to 1803; and he had no hesitation in 
saying, that the people he represented would abide 
by, and redeem his pledge, on this, to them the 
most important of all subjects. 

Mr. S. would not state it as his own opinion 
only, but would support it by another reference to 
the law of nations, Vattel, page 245, ‘section 226, 


‘that, “on every accession, when a person could 


‘and ought to have made known his intentions, 
‘we are to assume for true against him what-he 
‘has sufficiently declared.” This was an incon- 
trovertible principle, and was equally applicable to 
every description of agreement, whether, in its 
character, of a public or private nature; it wasa 
duty which both individuals and States owed to 
each other, who did not mean to make a-vain 
play of words to express themselves with truth, 
and according to their real intentions; were it - 
otherwise, it would be perfectly useless to form - 
contracts or treaties; if the. meaning:.could be 
clearly collected from the whole tenor of the in- 
strument, we were to take that as his evident in- 
tentions. Vattel, page 246, section 268, said that, 
“in the interpretation of a treaty, or of any deed 
‘whatever, the question is to discover what the 
‘contracting parties have agreed upon, to deter- 
‘mine precisely, on any particular occasion, what 
‘has been promised and accepted; that is to say, 
‘not only what one of the parties intendéd to 
‘ promise, but also what the other must reasonably: 
‘and candidly have supposed to be promised to 
‘him, what has been sufficiently declared to him, 
“and what must have influenced him in his ac- 
‘ceptance.” He inquired of gentlemen whether, 
honestly and candidly, it was not sufficiently evi- 
dent, from the whole tenor of the treaty in ques- 
tion, that the United States had promised to 
admit the ceded territory into the Union as States; . 
and whether that did not appear to be one of the 
conditions of the acceptance of the terms, and the 
transfer of the country? Gentlemen had ‘made. 
the inquiry—* on the words of which of the par- 
ties was the greatest stress to be laid?” He was 
prepared to give, from high authority, a conclu- 
sive answer to this interrogatory. Vattel, page 
245-6, section 267, said, “it is very certain that, 
‘in order to discover the true meanińg of the con- 
“tract, attention ought principally to be paid to 
‘the words of the promising party, for he volun- 
‘tarily binds himself by his words, and we take 
‘for true against him what he has sufficiently 
‘ declared.” The United States had voluntarily 
promised to “incorporate the inhabitants of the- 
ceded territory into the union of the United 
States,” and we were to take for true that such 
was the understanding of the parties to the treaty ; 
and upon this ground the people of Missouri 
claimed admission into the Federal Union as 
State. j 
Mr. S. would not enter into the argument whe- 
ther the President and Senate could, by treaty, 
bind this House to the performance of any en- 
gagements; whether the treaty-making power 
could or could not lay Congress under obligations, 
was an abstract proposition, and not the question 
under consideration. The treaty under whieh 
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Missouri claimed her. rights had not only been 
made by the Constitutional. and competent au- 


thorities of the nation, but had actually received 
the sanction of this House, and of every branch of 
the Government in every practicable way. Vari- 
ous‘acts of Congress had been passed appropria- 
ting money to carry the treaty into effect to au- 
thorize the President to take possession of the 
country, to establish territorial governments with- 


in the territories—lifting them from grade to grade 


of government, until Louisiana had, in pursuance 
of the treaty and of the promise contained in the 
act of the second of March, 1805, been admitted 
asa State into the Union, even without any re- 
striction in relation to slavery, and Missouri had 
now come prepared to take the same step; and, 
however valid the objection of gentlemen might 


have been at an early day, before Congress had 
acted in regard to the treaty, it was now too late 


to make the objection, after an uniform concur- 


rence of various acts of legislation, acknowledging 
the binding force of the treaty for eighteen years. 


The treaty, then, having been made by the con- 


stituted authorities of the country, having received 


the uniform sanction of the National Legislature, 
and being in its object and terms sufficiently clear, 


the only remaining question on this head was, 
what obligations the Government were under by 
the treaty, and what were the rights of the people 
of Missouri. Vattel, page 196, section 164, said, 
“as the engagements of a treaty impose on the one 
‘hand a perfect obligation, they produce on the 
t other a perfect right. ‘The breach of a treaty is, 
‘ therefore, a violation of the perfect right of the 
‘ party with whom we have contracted, and this 
«js an act of injustice against him.” 

The obligations on the part of Congress, under 
this valid treaty, were “perfect” or absolute; the 
rights of the people of Missouri were also perfect, 


in contemplation of the parties and the law of 


nations; they had the real and indubitable right 
to require the fulfilment of the engagement, a re- 
fusal was a violation of the right, and of the original 
obligation ; there would no longer be any security 


in the commerce or contracts between mankind, if 


the faith of promises were notregarded in relation to 
each other ; the security, the happiness, the tranquil- 
lity, of the whole human race depended on justice, 
and the regard that was paid to the rights of others. 
The rights of the people of Missouri, under the 
treaty, were not limited to the bare admission as 
a State into the Union; its provisions extended to 
securing them in their actual possessions and the 
rights of property ; their right to ask, nay, even 
demand admission into the Union as a State, so 
soon as they had numbers sufficient to entitle them 
to a representation on the floor of Congress, was 
perfect, and, he hoped, would not be evaded or 
refused. 

Mr. S. would now proceed to show, that, what- 
ever might have been the original power of Con- 
gress over the liberties and property of the people 
of Missouri, they had parted with that power, and 
confirmed the people in all their rights; and that 
Missouri has the right, both on the ground of writ- 
ten law and custom, to declare exemption from the 


restriction in question. Theact of 1803 authorized 
the President to take possession of the country, 
and to fix a temporary government; and that act 
showed that Congress, at that time, felt something 
like a due regard for the rights of the people, and 
the obligations of the treaty; for it had authorized 
the President to employ alk means, including mil- 
itary force, to maintain. and protect the inhabitants 
in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and 
religion, using the express words of the treaty of 
cession. The act of 1804, by which the province 
was divided into two territories, and a temporary 
government established for each, so far as regarded 
Missouri, extended the powers of the Governor 
and Judges of Indiana over that Territory, and 
gave them full legislative powers, but required that 
all the laws which might be passed should be trans- 
mitted and laid before Congress. When those 
officers went to the Territory they found it full of 
slaves, and one of the first laws they ever enacted, 
on the 1st of October, 1804, was that regulating 
slaves; this law, regulating the relations between 
master and servant, was reported, by the Governor 
and Judges, to be laid before Congress ; and, as it 
might be out of order to say that.Congress had not 
done their duty, he was at liberty to conclude that 
they had passed on, and approved of the statute. 
This law had laid open to Government the actual 
condition of the country ; and, although Congress, 
with a full knowledge of this fact, had again, as 
early as the 3d of March, 1805, legislated in regard 
to the territory, yet it had never entered into their 
views to interfere on the subject; on the contrary, 
the 9th section of the act of 1805, expressly con- 
firmed and sanctioned all laws in the territory at 
that time, of which that regulating slaves was one, 
so that we were no longer left to infer the consent 
of Congress to the territorial law of 1804, as re- 
garded slaves, but were at liberty to state that Con- 
gress had solemnly recognised this description of 
property, and the right of the people to retain and 
regulate it. In fact, the 13th section of the law. of 
Congress of 1804, had recognised and continued in 
force all the laws of the territory at the time of 
acquisition, until the same should be altered, mod- 
ified, or repealed, by the local legislature. 

All the Spanish and French laws, written and 
unwritten, had recognised the rights of the people 
to have slaves, and Congress expressly acknowl- 
edged their validity and binding force. The act 
of 1804 had made a distinction between the Ter- 
ritories of Orleans and Louisiana, (now Missouri :) 
the 10th section of that law had prohibited Or- 
leans—first, from importing slaves; second, from 
introducing those imported after 1798; and, thirdly, 
against all introduction except by actual settlers. 
But those provisions were confined to the Territory 
of Orleans, and never were extended to the upper 
territory; it was so much more inland that Con- 
gress believed it unnecessary to make any provi- 
sions on the subject, and the upper territory was 
left to act according to her own discretion. — The 
two acts of Congress of the second and third of 
March, 1805, had made another distinction that 
was favorable to the pretension of Missouri: by 
those laws the omnipotent ordinance of 1787, wit 
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the exception of the 6th article, was extended to 
Orleans ; but- no part, or clause thereof, had ever 
been extended to Missouri; and the honorable 
gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. Ciacerr) 
was vastly mistaken when he supposed that the 
ordinance was ever extended to Missouti, either by 
positive law, or the inference he had drawn from 
the powers of the Governor and Judges of Indiana 
haying been extended over the Mississippi. It 
certainly could not be sound reasoning to say, that, 
because those officers, when in Indiana, were sub- 
ject to the operation of the ordinance, that when 
they crossed the Mississippi, they had carried it on 
their shoulders and packed it on the people of Mis- 
souri. Orleans, however, notwithstanding the inhi- 
bition in regard to the introduction of slaves con- 
tained in the act of. 1804, and the extension of 
the ordinance by the law of 1805, had been admit- 
ted into the Union as a State, without any restric- 
tion ; and Missouri, although never subjected to 
any restriction or control, in relation to slaves, 
was now, for the first time, after a lapse of eighteen 
years, during all which time every encouragement 
had been given, and the tenor of every act run 
counter to the present pretensions, to be apprized 
of this disposition on the part of the Government, 
and suspended from the Union if she refused to 
comply. All the laws to which he had referred, 
were passed during the time the territories were in 
the first grade of government; and in each act, 
Congress scemed to have reserved something like 
a superintending power over the territorial laws, 
by having required copies of all their acts to be 
transmitted to be laid before Congress. 

But the act of the 4th June, 1812, establishing 
the Missouri Territory, and giving the second grade 
of government, had dropped this and all other pro- 
visions, indicating any thing like a superintendence 
over the laws of the territory, and had given tothe 
local legislature all legislative power without re- 
serve. This act had given to the Executive all 
the powers possessed by the Exccutives of the 
States, and even more, for the Governor had, in 
addition to granting pardons for offences against 
the territory, the power to grant reprieves for crimes 
against the United States. This law had regu- 
lated the representation, and based it on the free 
white population of the country; thereby acknowl- 
edging that Congress were well apprized of the 
existence of other than free whites in the territory. 
This act, in addition to the treaty, naturalized the 
citizens and regulated their privileges; and again 
declared that free white males alone should be eli- 
gible to offices, and competent as jurors. It gave 
to the legislature the right to regulate the rules of 
its own proceedings, freedom from arrest, and from 
question elsewhere, and all and absolute powers of 
legislation, excepting and reserving none; and 
again confirmed all laws in existence in the terri- 
tory up to that time, of which that regulating 
slaves, as formeriy, was still one. The 14th and 
15th sections of the act of 1812, contained all the 
provisions, that now formed the propositions to the 
State, in the law under consideration ; they were 
all the people had notice of, or had the right to 
expect Congress would require, at the time of their 


admission, -and all, he believed, Congress could 
reasonably ask or constitutionally impose. ` f 

Mr. S. would now endeavor:to point out sonie 
of the absurdities and inconsistencies growing out 
of this sweeping doctrine of gentlemen. ‘The 
lovers of this country ought to remember that the 
General Government were gradually assuming 
authority, and increasing the latitude of construc- 
tion. Did members understand what Missouri re- 
quired of. Congress? She did not ask a magna 
charta, or to have a bill of rights dealt out to-her, 
for she had both in the. Constitution of the land 
and in the treaty of cession—~she only asked of 
Congress the mere means of organization. Mis- 
souri might do, by her local legislature, what she 
desired Congress now to do; she might authorize, 
by virtue of inherent right, the election of members 
to a convention; and that convention, when met, , 
might form a constitution—she might do all this, 
and produce the patriotic State of Tennessee and 
othets, as an example. wits 

The only difficulty that could exist in this course, 
would be that of boundaries; on the one hand, all 
the people intended to be included within the State 
might not be represented in convention; on the 
other, the convention might, in part, be composed 
of members, some of whom might not ultimately 
fall within the State boundaries. It was not by 
virtue of any grant from Congress that the people 
of Missouri derived their right to form a constitu- 
tion ; if it was, then it would be competent for 
gentlemen to argue that Congress could impose 
conditions in making the grant. The leading 
spirit of all American institutions, nay, the essence 
of American liberty, was, that the people had the 
inherent right to make, mend, alter, change, and 
modify, their own form of government. . Missouri, 
then, only asked the assistance of Congress in call- 
ing a convention, and not to dictate what that 
convention should do when assembled: But, in 
affording this assistance, which was mere matter 
of form, Congress were undertaking to attach to it 
matter of substance, and to regulate the State of 
Missouri, and that, too, permanently and forever, 
on one of the most important points of internal 
policy. 

It might be important on this question to clearly > 
understand whatwasa constitution. Mr. 8. woul 
define it to be, a fundamental law, establishing a 
form of government, defining its parts, its: pow- 
ers, its relations, and its duties, being paramount 
to, and even controlling, the Legislature.‘ The 
power that bound a legislature must be sove- 
reign; the authority that made a constitution was 
that sovereign power, and ought to be above all 
human control. But, if Congress had the author- 
ity both to bind the Legislature of Missouri and to 
control their convention, then it fullowed “that 
Congress were the sovereigns of the people of Mis- 
souri, and they were not left the poor privilege of 
choosing masters. The essential attributes of sov- 
ereignty, of saying who shall be the rulers, and 
what quantity of power they should have, and how 
distributed, was taken away from the people. Time 
and experience, by which all governments im- 
proved, would be of no use to that people, in re- 
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gard to one part of their constitution. The inde- 
pendence of the State, so faras it could be effected 
by the operation of the restriction, was gone, and 
all modification of their government, so far as it 
depended on their constitution, was to be inhibited 
tothem. Among the constellation of States, seem- 
ing to act in concert under one common head, 
claiming the advantages and privileges of one com- 
mon constitution, Missouri would present an ano- 
malous case of a people in America not governed 
by their own consent and free will, but by that of 
another; yet, it was pretended that this was self- 
government; it was, however, a limited, degraded, 
conditional, dependent independence, unknown to 
the principles and genius of our institutions. The 
very act of forming a constitution was a sovereign 
and independent exercise of power, resting alone, 
for the authority to do so, on the free will of those 
concerned, and on the law of man, which was 
paramount to all law and all constitutions, and, 
were we to go back one step more, it would be 
found that the election of members of a convention 
was one of the very first independent and sovereign 
acts that a people could do ; for, was not the elec- 
tion of members of a convention a sovereign act, 
the sovereignty of the people would not be repre- 
sented, which was essential in fixing first prin- 
ciples and establishing a form of government. 
But, how did the case stand here? It was true 
that Mr. S. was now heard, and was pleading 
the cause of the people of Missouri—yes, poorly 
pleading it; but was Missouri represented here ? 
Had he a vote to give on this or any other ques- 
tion, and was he ever to give his assent, it would 
not bind the most obscure individual in the land; 
and he was still further deprived of the privilege 
of entering his dissent to this measure on the Jour- 
nals of the House. The restriction under debate 
was to form an irrevocable feature in the constitu- 
tion of the State of Missouri, and Missouri was 
not only unrepresented in Congress, but she was 
to be deprived of the privilege of being represented 
even in convention on this point—that was, she 
should not exercise her free will on this as on other 
questions to be taken into consideration in the for-. 
mation of her constitution, but was absolutely and 
unconditionally to submit to the restriction. This 
being the true state of the case, it resulted in this 
absurdity, that part of the constitution of the State 
of Missouri was to be left to the people, subject to 
such alterations and modifications as time and ex- 
perience should render necessary; but the other 
portions of the constitution Congress were parties 
to, being matter of compact, and, like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, was irrevocable and un- 
alterable. The corollary, of the most inconsistent 
character, that resulted from the restriction, was, 
that a portion of the constitution of the State of 
Missouri would derive its existence from Congress, 
while ancther portion of the same constitution 
gave being to a part of Congress itself; where the 
conclusion was so repugnant to the dictates of 
common sense, we were compelled to acknowledge 
that the premises were somewhere wrong. 

Mr. S. had said, that an act of Congress to au- 
thorize the people of Missouri to elect members, 


and to meet in convention, was mere ceremony, 
and might have been done by the Territorial Le- 
gislature. In performing this act of ceremony, 
what were Congress about to do? They were 
about to interlope a condition, the effect of which, 
if Missouri refused to accede, was, the authorized 
convention of the people of Missouri was not an 
authorized convention; and the constitution itself, 
which they had formed in pursuance of law, and 
by virtue of inherent rights, was not a convention, 
and every conclusion drawn from the necessary 
independence essential to the act amounted to 
nothing. 

Congress were about to prejudge the people of 
Missouri. How did gentlemen know what provis- 
ions they intended to make in their constitution ? 
How did gentlemen know whether the constitu- 
tion of Missouri would be republican or otherwise ? 
With the aid of all their optics and political saga- 
city, they were not able to pronounce that the 
people of Missouri would not tender a constitution 
in every way comporting with the letter and spirit 
of the Federal Constitution, and perhaps comply- 
ing with the wishes of gentlemen. This was not 
the time to talk of conditions: impartial judges 
always waited till the whole case was laid open, 
before they made up their opinions. Congress, 
then, ought,to suspend their operations until they 
had seen and examined the constitution of Mis- 
souri: it was then, and not till then, that Congress 
could be able to determine whether its principles 
were republican, and its provisions just. ` Mr. 8. 
was disposed to be charitable, but he really could 
not believe that gentlemen were serious when they 
contended that Congress, as the guardians or mas- 
ters of the Territory of Missouri, had the right to 
dictate what should be the attributes of sovereignt 
of the State of Missouri, hereafter to be formed. 
He protested against the principle that the repre- 
sentatives of States and the people could rightfully 
impose shackles or restrictions on the States or on 
the people. : This would be reversing one of the 
plaincst maxims, and placing the creature above 
the creator; for Congress—nay, the Federal Con- 
stitution itself—was but the creature of the people 
and of the States. Suppose the people of Mis- 
souri were to meet in convention, under this law 
of Congress, and to make a constitution comport- 
ing with all its provisions, save only the restric- 
tion, and that they were to reject—-what would be 
the consequences. Had gentlemen weighed them, 
as it was their duty to do? Could Congress do 
any thing more than refuse her admission? Would 
Missouri progress, as a State government, out of 
the pale of the Constitution and your laws; or 
would she resolve back toa Territory ?—A case 
that might lead to awful consequences, and quite 

robable to occur, might with great propriety be 
here stated for the consideration of the members. 
Missouri having formed her constitution, proceeds 
to organize her government, elects her Governor, 
establishes her judiciary, appoints her judges, and 
proceeds as a State. Congress, in consequence of 
her not complying with the restriction, affects to 
consider her as a Territory, and appoints her a 


Governor, commissions her judges and other offi- 
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cers, and they repair to their posts to undertake 
their duties. The people of Missouri say, you are 
not our officers; we will not be ruled by, nor will 
we submit to, your adjudication on our rights. 
What were gentlemen prepared to do? Would 
they shamefully retreat, and permit Missouri to be 
triumphant, or would they rally an army, and force 
submission at the point of the bayonet? What! 
shed the blood of the people of Missouri—your 
friends, your brothers—because they contend for 
the right of self-government—for being Americans! 
That portion of the States that think Congress 
have not the power to impose restrictions on the 
people of Missouri will not join in the crusade, nor 
will they suffer Missouri to be subdued ; because, 
if she falls in contending against the principles of 
the restriction, their turn will nextcome. The bay- 
onets of Southern and Western men would not 
reach Southern and Western hearts. If it had 
been foretold by any one, that in the short period of 
thirty-three years after the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, that in America the spectacle would 
have been exhibited of a portion of the people 
contending for the right of self-government, and 
the right was to them denied, he would not only 
have been placed among the false prophets of the 
day, but would have been called a madman, if not 
a Hol And yet such was the melancholy fact, 
and that, too, gravely contended for on the floor of 
the American Congress! But this was not the 
only danger, if the doctrine of the restrictionist was 
carried into practice. There were others, that, if 
not so immediately obvious, were equally certain; 
one was, that, under this latitude of construction, 
Congress might go so far as to make the new 
States depend on Congress for all their powers 
and all their privileges. New States thus admit- 
ted might in the end enlist on the side of the Gen- 
eral Government, and swallow up the old States— 
producing consolidation. They would naturally 
feel degraded, and entertain at least a disposition 
to abridge the superior privileges of other States, 
and reduce them to a level with themselves, while 
the other side would present a view of the great 
embarrassments that would arise in defining the 
proper line of jurisdiction among a confederation 
of States, not possessing the same powers and 
privileges. Jealousies and distrusts must follow 
such a state of things, that would have a tendency 
to disunion ; nor was it reasonable to suppose that 
any State would long support the General Gov- 
ernment, if that Government interfered with its 
domestic concerns. 

It has been rightly said that this part of the 
Constitution was matter of compromise. The 
framers of that instrument had taken special care 
not to interfere ou (hose subjects where the feelings | 
and interests of the several States were so much 
atvariance. Gentlemen, however, more wise than | 
their ancestors, wished to do that, by an act of | 
general legislation, which the Constitution had | 
thought most prudent to leave to the States respec- | 
tively. If Missouri was not to have the right of 
domestic slavery, from whence did the other States | 


the Confederation ; and stipulated for its duration 
and preservation under the Constitution—that 
Constitution which provided for, not only the 
States that were then parties thereto, but for all 
other new States that Congress might thereafter 
admit to a participation in the compact. 

Mr. S. could see no essential difference in prin- 
ciple between dictating the whole or any part ofa 
constitution to a new State, and the alteration or 
total abolition of the constitution of an old State ; 
that feature, or rather that silence in the constitu- 
tions of some of the States, which permitted the 
citizens to hold slaves, seemed particularly to fall 
under the ban of gentlemen, as anti-republican. 
If such was the fact, and the power contended for, 
in relation to Missouri, was possessed, why not, 
at one dash, blot it out from al those constitu- 
tions? Why not, in the rage for universal eman- 
cipation, liberate all the cuffees of the nation; 
bring them to the hustings; let them vote ; make 
them alone, or in part, eligible to all the offices in 
the Government; place them under the canopy 
where the chairman was then sitting; fix them in 
the judgment seats; promote intermarriages ; and 
make us one people? If Congress had the right 
to abolish slavery, they must have concurrent 
tight to abolish the right of representation attached 
to them. Why did not gentlemen go the whole? 
Why fritter down, by piecemeal, the rights of the » 
slaveholding States? But look-at the other side 
of this mammoth power. He desired to bring 
the question home to gentlemen. A member from 
Ohio (Mr. Brusa) had contended that, under the 
8th section of the Constitution that gave Congress 
the power “to provide for the common defence 
and general welfare,” they could impose the restric- 
tion on Missouri, because he had assumed it for 
granted, that, to limit the negroes to certain lati- 
tudes, and to confine them within certain limits, 
would be promoting the common defence and gen- 
eral welfare. Now, what would contribute to the 
common defence and general welfare was mere 
matter of opinion, and it was not always that the 
means used produced the end; a mistake in the 
one was sure to defeat the other, and it appeared 
to Mr. S. much more reasonable to suppose that 
the common defence was weakened, and the gen- 
eral welfare much more endangered, by confining 
the slaves within certain districts, condensing their 
population, and enabling them to act in concert, 
than to spread them over a vast extent of territory, 
distributing them in small proportions among the 
whites, and thus prevent the probability of insur- 
rection, from a want of capacity to concentrate 
their forces. If, then, an occasional. majority of 
Congress had the right, under this or any other 
clause of the Constitution, to say that, in their - 
opinion, it promoted the common defence and 
general welfare that slavery should not exist in 
certain States of the Union; a counter majority, 
at any other time, under the same clause of the 
Constitution, would have the power to declare 
that it comported with their views of common 
defence and general welfare that it should’ exist 


in the Union derive the right? They enjoyed it | in all the States, and that the non-slaveholding 
before the Confederation; they enjoyed it under | States should admit slaves within their borders, 
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under pain of suspensiou or expulsiun from the 
Union. How would gentlemen then stand affect- 
ed? Would they not then declare against this 
mighty power, exercised upon mere speculation, 
whether this or that measure promoted the com- 
mon defence and general welfare of the nation ? 
In point of fact there was but little, if any, differ- 
ence between taking away, or forcing upon, any 
person or people that which they did or did not 
want; each was equally a violation of their rights. 

Governments were instituted as much for the 
protection of the property as the person of the 
governed. So sacred was this principle that, in 
no instance, by the Constitution of the land, could 
private property be taken, even for public use, 
without compensation. But what compensation 
was offered to Missouri for this privation of her 
rights? What remuneration was offered to the 
slaveholding States, who had an equal interest in 
Missouri with the non-slaveholding States, for 
this deprivation of their right to emigrate to that 
country with their slaves? Did not the restriction 
take from this portion of the community a part of 
their interest in that Territory, and diminish the 
value of the lands they had already purchased 
for themselves and their children? In fact, it 
amounted.to a fraud on the purchasers ; the lands 
had been sold while certain regulations existed, 
that induced them to purchase, and to pay a higher 
price for the soil; but, so soon as Congress reap 
the advantages of these false-pretences, they then, 
for the first time, foreclose the right of the citizens 
to take with them their hands to operate on the 
soil which they purchased, alone with that view. 
Between individuals in a court of justice, (if there 
was any justice left in the land,) money, paid un- 
der aie circumstances, could be recovered back, 
and the enforcements of the out-standing payments 
be enjoined. By the Constitution of the Union, 
Congress could pass no “ea post facto law, or bill 
of attainder, or any law working the corruption of 
blood, or forfeiture of property.” The restriction 
in question was ex post facto, as regarded the Mis- 
sourian, because it divested him of a vested right 
in the liberation of his slaves; it was ex post facto 
as related to the vested right that the purchaser of 
land acquired at the time of purchase, to take with 
him to the country any description of property 
that would facilitate the improvement and culti- 
vation of his land. Such was the inducement and 
reasonable expectation at the time of purchase. 
Let the restriction become a law, and the emi- 
grant would stand attainted and convicted of a 
crime that operated a forfeiture of his property, if 
he removed to the State of Missouri, and took his 
slaves with him; and that amendment to the 5th 
article of the Constitution which declared that no 
person should be deprived of life, liberty, or pro- 
perty, without due course of law, became inoper- 
ative, and the citizen was divested of his property 
without Constitution, or law, or judge, or jury. 
Surely gentlemen were wrong when they sought 
refuge for the power to impose this restriction 
under that portion of the Constitution that au- 
thorized Congress to “regulate the intercourse 


ted States and foreign Governments.” . Missouri 
was not yet any portion of a foreign Government; 
and the right to make regulations between the 
several States, was essentially different from mak- 
ing a restriction or regulation in respect to one 
particular State. When Congress acted’ between 
the several States, they had an eye to something 
like reciprocity ; bat here there was none—all the 
advantages and privileges were taken from Mis- 
souri, and none given in exchange. 

By the principles of the Revolution Missouri 
could not be taxed without a representation and 
her own consent, yet she had been taxed during 
the late war, and had most cheerfully furnished 
her quota of men and of money, without murmur- 
ing or exhibiting one symptom of discontent. So 
much for a people’s surrendering the smallest por- 
tion of their rights. Gentlemen, presuming on 
their patriotism and love of country, were now, in 
continuation, about to tax them out of their rights 
and privileges, and leave them without the means - 
of redress. 

Mr. S. would ask gentlemen whether the people 
of Missouri were to be considered free and indepen- 
dent before the formation of their constitution 
and admission into the Union? or, whether they 
became free and independent only after their ad- 
mission as a State? If they became free and in- 
dependent alone by the act of admission, then it 
would follow that they were not competent to 
form a constitution, because they did not possess 
the free will and sovereignty that was essential to 
such an act; and as the General Government 
was confederated, and formed by compact, Mis- 
souri could not be considered capable of entering 
into the ecompactive Union because she was not 
a free agent. But if, on the other hand, Missouri 
was to be considered as free and independent be- 
fore she formed a constitution and was admitted 
into the Union, how was she to lose that independ- 
ence after her constitution was formed? The 
case had already been supposed, that Missouri, 
having formed her constitution, proceeded to her 
operations as a State; he would now put it to 
gentlemen in another shape, and inquire if they 
did not intend to use force, to what other descrip- 
tion of process they would resort to effect a repeal 
of the charter of Missouri? A quo warranto had 
been named. What! declare Missouri out of the 
pale of the Constitution, not amenable to your 
laws, not a member of the federal family, and con- 
sequently, not within the jurisdiction of your 
courts; and yet to issue, from one of those very 
courts, a quo warranto, to inquire by what authority 
the people exercised the right of self-government? 
Mr. S. said that if it was reserved for him to make 
a return to that writ he would endorse upon it the 
Declaration of Independence, and reply that the 
right was from God. Gentlemen would find, that, 
if such an unhappy state of things was produced 
by the restriction, it would be necessary to Issue 
some other description of process to deprive that 
people of their right of self-government. 

It certainly did not require any argument to 
prove that Congress could not incorporate a people 


between the several States, and between the Uni- | and make them a State without their consent, and 
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if they could not, it followed that the converse of 
the proposition was true, that it was their own 
free will and consent that made them a State, 
and not the act of Congress. Members, however, 
had taken the other ground, and had argued as 
though the law in debate was to constitute the 
State of Missouri ; but the manner of its applica- 
tion was indeed very singular—it was thus: That 
if the constitution of Missouri, made,in pursuance 
.of this law, turned out to suit Congress, then the 
State and the people were to be considered as ex 
post facto independent, but if that constitution, on 
presentation, was not palatable, then, this Zeger- 


demain policy did not attach to the condition of 
Missouri, and she was to be considered as not hav- 
The same laws and principles of 


ing acted at all. 
eternal justice, that ought to regulate individuals 
in their private transactions, ought also to be re- 
garded by States and nations; one of these was, 
that a bond or an indenture, entercd into under 
duress, was not binding on the party. By a parity 
of reasoning, was Missouri to forma constitution 
under the ban of the nation, would it be binding 
on her after admission ? 

If the ground taken by gentlemen, practically 


speaking, be correct, that all negroes and their in- 
crease are naturally free, why dragoon Missouri 
into a Constitutional acknowledgment of the fact? 
Why make them declare what the law of nature 
If, on the other hand, the 
attitude assumed be indefeasible, why enact a re- 
striction that the State could turn round and re- 


had already declared ? 


eal? Why produce such an unpleasant collision 
betweeh the Federal and State authorities? It was, 


indeed, matter of regret to see gentlemen persevere 
in spending their time and the people’s money in 
legislating to no effect, as though they were de- 
. puted here to rivet, either by direct or indirect 
means, the shackles on a portion of their fellow- 
citizens. Missouri did not intend, by any act of 
hers, to furnish the argument, that she had con- 
sented to remain in, or to return to vassalage. And 
was she to meet and form a constitution under 
such circumstances, and then, at any subsequent 
period, to attempt to alter the’ restriction, or shake 
off this odious badge of degradation and distrust, 
the advocates of the measure would then say, that, 
whether they had the right to impose the restric- 
tion or not, Missouri had consented to it; that the 


people had voluntarily entered into terms; and 


that they and all posterity were bound on the sub- 


ject. This would be an unwarrantable, if not an 


unworthy exercise of power and cunning, on the 


one hand, against a supposed weakness and sim- 
plicity on the other. This, in fact, would only be 
a supposition; for a people contending fur their 
rights were always strong. 

It was his duty to apprize gentlemen of the true 
state of the case. IIe owed it to the people he 
represented, to speak their sentiments and their de- 
terminations, of which he was well advised; and 
he owed it to the Representatives of the nation to 
tell them the truth, however rash it might be deem- 
ed, because the people they represented might one 
day bleed in contending for and against this re- 
striction. But the truth was, that, although the 


people of Missouri were accustomed to look to 
Congress for many laws, and as the dispensers of 
all good, they had not lost the dignity of their na- 
tures any more than the citizens of States, who 
were accustomed to look to their own States for 
supreme authority. The independence of that peo- 
ple could only be taken from them by conquest or 
consent—he did not deny the power of the Gene- 
ral Government to conquer or compel submission, 
but consent to this restriction they never would. 
They would not acknowledge that independence 
was not their birthright with others. Had the 
Territory of Missouri sufficient physical strength 
to assert her rights, no attempt would then be made 
to impose this or any other restriction; her ap- 
proach to good fellowship and the Union would 
be hailed from afar; she would be greeted with 
smiles, and not laughed to scorn. 

The authority now contended for would give 
the equal right to distribute and regulate all the 
powers of the internal government of Missouri. 
Under this alarming latitude of construction, Con- 
gress might give to the rulers of the State all the 
powers, and produce an aristocracy, or they might 
reserve to the people all authority, and yield an 
arrogant mobocracy ; indeed, what might they not 
do in the moments of mistaken philanthropy and 
misguided zeal for liberty and equality? Gentle- 
men might not only prohibit the further introduc- 
tion of slaves into Missouri; they might not only 
emancipate all those that were now there, but 
they might violate the most sacred principles of 
the Constitution, and establish a standard religion ; 
for it was but one step from the violation of the 
rights of property to the violation of the rights of 
conscience. j ; 

Mr. Ñ. said, that this was not a question “ whe- 
ther slavery should exist,” but merely where should 
the slaves, now in America, be permitted to reside? 
The mistake of this proposition seemed to have 
measurably produced all this contention and strife. 
Was this an original question, whether we should 
subject a portion of our fellow beings to a state. of 
servitude and degradation, he believed that the 
people of Missouri, from their innate love of lib- 
erty, equality, and independence, would be among 
the first to declare against the principle. But the 
absolute condition of that description of persons 
did exist, and actually had existed long before even 
the first settlements were formed in Missouri; and 
if there were any advantages to be derived from 
holding that description of property, the people of 
Missouri, as citizens of the United States, had the 
right, in common with others. Congress, in de- 
ciding that they should not be introduced, as one 
of the species of property under our Constitution 
and laws, were doing that section of country a 
wrong, because it placed them, in powers and priv- 
ileges, below other States in the Union; and when 
a wrong was meditated on any people they alone 
were the judges; such had been the current doc- 
trine, and so considered by the United States them- 
selves, when they determined on that course-with 
regard to Great Britain, which led to American 


independence. If gentlemen were not predeter- 
mined to fix this restriction on Missouri, and would 
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take the trouble to mount up to first principles, | have ventured to trespass further on the time of 
they would find that it was not a mere question of | the Committee if his objections to the proposed 
power, growing out of the construction of the Con- | amendment, particularly as to its expediency, had 
stitution, but that there was another law, para- | been anticipated by those who had gone before him ` 
mount to all written rules and regulations, that į in the debate. There is, indeed, said he, Mi. Chair-. 
operated on and controlled the question—it was i man, something peculiar in every man’s views of 
the law of man; it was his eternal and indefeasi- | the subject, who exercises his own powers of re- 
ble right to self-government. It was an idle cal- | flection, and it is only by looking at it under these’ 
culation to believe that the State of Missouri would | different phases that we can form a just estimate 
lose sight of this law of man in adjusting dieu jot its bearings and dimensions. Iam the more 
constitution or contending for their rights. It was | desirous of speaking on the policy of the proposed 
true that the people of Missouri had been a long | restriction, because a distinguished member from 
time in pupilage and wardship, but they had never | Pennsylvania (Mr. SERGEANT) has said that Vir- 
been in bondage. Although derived from Spain, | ginia had no interest in this question. ‘Sir, I think 
the citizens were not the poor remnant of Spanish |I can show, to every unprejudiced mind, that it 
despotism—the great portion of them had been | threatens, not only the peace and welfare of Vir- 
in a land of liberty ; they are your relations, your | ginia, in common with all the slaveholding States, 
friends, your brothers; each State in the Union | but their very political existence. i 
had some interest there; and they were freemen, | Before I consider the constitutionality of this 
who knew how to appreciate, maintain, and defend | restriction, I beg leave to say a word on the sub- 
their rights. A maxim might with great propri- | ject of precedents. The member from Pennsyl- 
ety be here applied; it was, that whenever illegal | vania who spoke yesterday, (Mr. Batpwin,) has, 
or improper objects were to be attained, that they | perhaps, rendered it unnecessary that I should ad- 
drove the supporters of them to improper and ille- | dress you on this topic. He has shown, by argu- 
gal means to effect the object. The Parliament of | ments which it would be difficult to answer, that 
Great Britain, although deemed omnipotent, never | the, precedents on which the supporters of the 
had, in reference to the colonies, attempted any | amendment so much rely, either have no applica- 
thing that would bear a comparison with this re- tion, or, if closely examined, disprove the existence 
striction, though the powers of Congress were ex- | of the power now claimed for the Congress of the 
press, limited, and defined. The force of precedent United States. But, sir, suppose these precedents 
had been illustrated in the course of this debate. | to be of a different character, what is their au- 
Let this restriction prevail, and then Stutes beware! | thority ? 
for it was thus that a tyrant, about to subjugate} The effect of precedent, in a Constitutional 
the liberties of a people, selected an obscure indi- | question, seems to be derived from the presumption 
vidual, whose fate would excite no alarm, and, in } that those who have made the decision have heard 
his destruction, fixed an example, to which, in | the arguments for and against the power sought to 
turn, the most lordly were taught to bow. And | be exercised, and have, after due deliberation, de- 
thus Congress selected a distant and feeble Terri- | cided. But, when we know that this presumption 
tory,’ whose murmurs could be but indistinctly is not the fact, and that the power in question has 
heard, just o’er the verge of Heaven; and in the | hitherto been exercised without controversy or ex- 
sacrifice of its rights, and prostration of its author- | amination, I think that precedents of this sort are 
ity, established a precedent that saps the foundation | entitled to little or no weight, and that those who 
of State authority, and produces consolidation, or, | deny the existence of the power have a right to. 
in the end, disunion. 5 ask those who assert it to point out that particular 
Mr. S. remarked that he had much more to say, | part of the Constitution from which it is derived. 
but, from indisposition and exhaustion, was unable | The advocates of the amendment have virtually 
to proceed ; the Committee were also fatigued; the admitted the reasonableness of this claim, as, while 
question of expedience and other topics he had left | they have insisted on the force of precedents, they 
entirely untouched ; but, from the labored and able | have directly inferred the power they contend for 
investigation the subject had received, he was | by arguments drawn from the Constitution itself. 
willing to trust the rights, the happiness, the fate| In the examination of this doctrine, I shall 
of Missouri, with the House. Her present pros- | confine myself to that clause of the Constitution 
perity and future greatness depended on the deci- which speaks of the admission of new States; 
sion; if gentlemen could take the power, he en- | for, although other parts of that instrument have 
treated them not to exercise it; the affections of | also been referred to, in support of the restriction, 
the people of Missouri had been put to many severe | yet, every gentleman on that side of the question 
trials in the course of eighteen years, but they could | has laid the chief stress of his argument on this 
not endure forever; and he appealed to gentle- | clause, and some have relied on it altogether. 
men’s unquestionable knowledge of right, and na-| They contend that the right in Congress to admit 
tive love of justice, not to add this restriction to | new States into the Union implies the right to re- 
the list of gricvances of that people. fuse admission. This, I agree, isa fair implica- 
Mr. Metes, of New York, spoke for some time | tion. But they further insist, that the right to ad- 
against restriction. mit or reject implies the right to impose terms on 
Mr. Apams, of Massachusetts, made a few re- | admission, and they support their position by the 
marks in favor of the restriction. legal maxim, cujus est dare ejus est disponere—he 
Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, said he should not | who can give may regulate his gift; may say how 
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he gives. Sir, this is not true, even in municipal 
law. If there be a grant in fee simple, on, condi- 
tion that the grantee shall not alien, the condition 
. is void for repugnancy, and the grant is absolute ; 
` so, also, of a condition in violation of law or against 
its policy. 

But the rule is still less true in Constitutional 
jurisprudence. It may sometimes be expedient to 
give the power of rejection, and to refuse that of 
admitting on condition. The one may be deemed 
safe and. salutary ; the other, inexpedient and dan- 
gerous. Examples of this sort are frequent in our 
Constitution. Thus, the President may approve 
or reject a law, but he cannot propose amendments. 
It is true, he has but a qualified veto; but, in those 
cases in which a law has passed by a majority of 
both Houses, but with less than a majoity of two- 
thirds, the argument is the same as if his negative 
were absolute. I appeal to every member of the 
Committee, whether, if the President possessed the 
power of making amendments, it would not be a 

. greater power than that of absolute rejection? The 
one has been exercised but two or three times since 
the formation of the Government; the other would 
be a matter of daily recurrence. Thus, too, in the 
constitution of Virginia, the Senate has the un- 
conditional power of rejecting money bills, ‘but 
not the power of amending them. And, in like 
manner, it would be a less power to refuse the ad- 
mission of a new State absolutely, than, by taking 
advantage of its anxiety to come into the Union, 
to mould its constitution, in a great degree, ac- 
cording to the pleasure of Congress. The power 
of annexing conditions, then, being a diflerent, and 
not, necessarily, an inferior power, the one is not 
included with the other. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if the power of admitting 


new States into the Union does not give Congress | 


the right of imposing conditions at diserction, still 
less does it give the right of imposing conditions 
repugnant to the great principles of the Constitu- 
tion. We cannot, without the grossest absurdity, 
infer from that charter a power to effect its owu 
destruction. Todo this, would be to make the 
implied power greater than the express ; the crea- 
ture greater than the creator. But the power of 
imposing the purposed restriction on the State of 
Missouri is thus inconsistent with the Constitution. 

In the first place, it would alter the proportion 
of power between the General Government and 
the individual States. The essence of our complex 
Government consists as much in this proportion 
as in any thing else. If Congress possessed more 
municipal powers, ours would be more a consoli- 
dated Government ; if a less portion, it would more 
resemble the old Confederacy. This proportion of 
power is as much disturbed by lessening the power 
of the States as by increasing that of the United 
States. The effect is the same whether you take 
out of one scale or put into the other: in both 
cases the balance established by the Constitution 
is destroyed. 

„Sir, if you have the right of imposing one con- 
dition, not expressly prohibited, you have the right 
of imposing another. Suppose, then, that Con- 
gress should reserve to itself the right of defining 


and punishing crimes in the new State, or the 
regulation of its landed property, or a negative 
on all its laws, would not the possession of these 
extensive. municipal powers completely change 
the character of this Government? I would fur- 
ther observe, that this power must appear to be 
the more dangerous, when we recollect how 
large a part of our territory west of the Mississippi 
is yet to be laid off into new States, and that every 
new State which enters into the Union, with re- 
strictions on itssovereignty, as was well argued by 
agentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Lownpss,) 
becomes at once an example and an advocate for 
further restrictions on others. In this way, that 
Constitution, whose component parts were so cau- 
tiously adjusted and so skilfully balanced, would 
be effectually destroyed. 

It is no answer to this argument to say that such 
an exertion of power as I have supposed is highly 
improbable. In expounding a Constitution, it is 
perfectly fair to test the correctness of a principle 
by extreme cases. Besides, the framers of the 
Federal Constitution have endeavored to guard, 
not only against probable dangers, but also against 
remote possibilities. They have prohibited both 
the United States and the several States from 
passing any bill of attainder, than which, accord- 
ing to the settled principles of criminal law at the 
present day, nothing was more improbable. ‘T'hus, 
too, there is a similar prohibition against the grant 
of any title of nobility. Surely, when we consider 
that this institution originated in the days of feudal 
barbarism, and recollect how much the genius of 
our people, their habits and Jaws, all favor an 
equality of rights, it must be admitted that nothing 
but a determination to guard against the most 
distant and improbable dangers could have dicta- 
ted such a provision. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed restriction is also 
inconsistent with the Federal Constitution, because 
it is irrepealable. The framers of our form of 
Government knew that, in the vicissitudes which 
time is ever bringing about in human affairs, pro- 
visions should be made for correspondent changes, 
not only in our laws, but in the Constitution itself. 
Accordingly, there is no rule of action, whether 
it be prescribed for individuals, for the States, or 
the Federal Government, which may not be legal- 
ly changed. Sir, this restriction would either be 
an act of ordinary legislation, or a fundamental 
law. If it be a mere legislative enactment, it may 
be abrogated by our successors: the clause which 
declares it irrepealable may be itself repealed. If 
it be a fundamental law, then we cannot pass it, 
In either case, by attempting to impose an irre- 
pealable condition on the people of Missouri, we 
attempt to exercise a power which the Constitu- 
tion has denied us. 

In support of these extraordinary doctrines, the 
advocates of the amendment have found it neces- 
sary to draw a distinction between the rights of 
the thirteen original States and those oe 
admitted. But the Constitution recognises no such 
principle; and it would be not more an invidious 
discrimination than it is repugnant to the common 
sense of mankind. Allow me, Mr. Chairman, by 
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way of illustration, to put a case familiar to all. 
Let us suppose a voluntary association of indi ' the rules of action, whether they be prescribed. to 
viduals, for purposes of business or amusement, | the legislature for the future conduct of the citizen, 
who form certain rules for the government of their ; or by the people for themselves, I had supposed 
society, or club; and that one of these provides for | that, in this country at least, these might always . 
the admission of new members. When a new | rightfully be abrogated or changed. Sir, if there be 
member is admitted, we know that he is placed, in| any political principle deemed fundamental among 
all respects, upon the same footing as the former | us; if there be one on which the American Revolu- 
members, unless, indeed, some previous rule war- | tion rests for its justification, or the right of self-gov- 
ranted a distinction, or a new rule is made for that | ernment for its security, it is, that no generation can 
purpose. Now, the Constitution is precisely such | make laws or constitutions that are binding on their 
a set of rules for the association or confederacy of | posterity. And this amendment, tum it as you 
States. Itis not pretended that it makes any dis- | will, is an attempt to make a constitution by law, 
tinction between its new and its old members ; and | and to make that law unchangeable. 
a new rule cannot be made by you, but solely by; The same gentleman, as well as his colleague 
the people. I will here take occasion to observe, į who preceded him, (Mr. Hempnity,) contended 
Mr. Chairman, that, in expounding the Constitu- | that the proposed restriction would not impair the 
tion, I think we should be cautious of introducing rights of Missouri; for, said they, slavery is con- 
too much subtlety and refinement in our reasoning; i fessedly an evil and an injustice, and a State can- 
both because that instrument is made in the name į not claim a right to do wrong. Here, too, the 
of the people, and because the people are, in some | gentlemen have not exercised their wonted powers 
form or other, its final expounders. Simple, direct, | of discrimination. They confound political with 
and manly reasoning, conforming as much as! moral restraints; power with right; the possession - 
possible to the common sense of mankind, gives | of the power with the virtuous exercise of it. Thus, 
us at once the just rule of construction, and the | to illustrate the difference, every man has the pow- 
only one which, in great cases, is likely to be car- | er of regulating the concerns of his own family as 
ried into effect. he pleases, if he violate not the laws of the land. 
Gentlemen on the other side, however, by way | He may be very capricious and tyrannical, and, 
of parrying the force of these objections, have} no doubt, often is so; but, while he thus violates 
urged that, though the proposed restriction may | moral right, he has the power, not merely physi- — 
not be void as a condition imposed, it may be | cal, but political, of thus acting. This is what is 
valid as a compact agreed to. But if, as has been | called an abuse of power; and, in that sense, a 
shown, new restrictions on the power of States; man may properly be said to have a right, that is, 
would alter the essential character of the Govern-| the legal power, to do wrong. 
ment, then you can no more consent with another} I will not detain the Committee by objections 
to impose these restrictions, than you can impose|to the amendment derived from the Louisiana 
them by your sole legislative will. You cannot! Treaty, especially as the arguments which had 
aid in doing that indirectly, which you are forbid- | occurred to me on this topic have already been 
den to do directly. With the limited power del-| urged by other gentlemen. I will, therefore, pro- 
egated to you by the charter which created you, | ceed to examine the policy of the proposed restric- 
you never can rightfully assume the power of de- | tion. . 
struying that charter, or of assenting tu its destruc-; Mr. Chairman, the view I have taken of the 
tion. Besides, there must be a third party to such | consequences of this restriction compels me to re-. 
a contract, and the most material party, too, (Ij gard this as the most important branch of the 
mean thé people,) before it can be binding. question before us. I have seen, by ingenious and 
But, again, sir, in every contract, both parties | refined constructions of the Constitution, measures 
must be bound, or neither ; and the people compos- | pursued by cach of the great parties which have 
ing the proposed State of Missouri cannot bind | ruled the destinies of this nation, that were sup- 
future generations by a compact of this character.| posed, by a large majority of the community, to 
An honorable member from Pennsylvania, (Mr.| have violated the meaning of that charter. Such 
Serceant,) by way of obviating this difficulty, | occasions have indeed always produced great party 
has mainly contended, that a State may, by the | heat and animosity, and interrupted, in no small 
compact, part with portions of its sovereignty, and | degree, the harmony of social intercourse. After 
he cited several instances of such an exercise of | a while, however, these feelings have passed away. 
power. . But that gentleman did not, with his| The wounds they created were healed, and thelr 
usual perspicacity, advert to the distinction be-| causes forgotten. But, if you persist in this restre- 
tween two very different exertions of sovereign | tion, it is not for human. foresight to estimate the 
power; acts which are complete of themselves, | sum of its future mischiefs. I beg leave to call 
and rules of action. he one looks to the present | the attention of the Committee to some of the 
and the past, the other to the future. Thus, a! most obvious. ; 
sovereign State may, by expending money, alienat- it is, in the first place, Mr. Chairman, no small 
ing territory, declaring war, and the like, do that| objection to the exercise of this power, that it is 
which it can neither recall nor control; but, by | unpalatable to the people on whom itis to operate. 
such acts the State may be said to exercise its| In the other instances which have bee: produced, 
sovereignty, rather than to part with it; and it] in which conditions have been attached to the ad- 
will be found that the examples given by the hon- | mission of new States, thes¢ conditions have been 


rable member were of this character. But, as to 
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entirely. acceptable to the States admitted, and| But, Mr. Chairman, the immediate effects of 
such as they would voluntarily have imposed on į this restriction, important as they are, shrink into 
themselves. But the present is the first occasion | insignificance when compared with its distant 
in which this Government has attempted to impose | consequences. I ask the indulgence of the Com- 
unwelcome conditions on a new State. The peo-| mittee, while I endeavor, as briefly as I can, to be 
ple of Missouri can see no reason why they should | intelligible, to bring them to their notice. _ 
be treated with this unwonted rigor. To tellthem| It will be admitted that our numbers will con- 
that this restriction iS for their benefit, is to add | tinue to increase, at their present rate, or near it, 
mockery to unkindness. until they are checked by a diminution in the 
Sir, they claim the privilege, which every free- | means of subsistence, and that the means of sub- 
man asserts, of being the best and the sole judge | sistence will be abundant and easy, so long as we 
of what suits them. They say, that all your ar- | have fertile lands to settle and cultivate. These 
guments, derived from morality, religion, or local | principles of population, now so familiar to all, 
policy, should be left to themselves, and that, | were first distinctly stated, so far as my informa- 
while you affect to receive them as equals you are | tion extends, by Sir James Steuart. They are 
dictating to them as children; or that you your-| also noticed by Dr. Franklin, and seem to have 
selves manifest a distrust of these arguments by | been an original suggestion of his own good sense 
your wishing to enforce them with Constitutional | and sagacity. But, their influence in producing 
provisions. Sir, they are just such men as your- human misery and vice, and in circumscribing the 
selves; they were a part of yourselves, and they | efficacy of governments, were never fully devel- 
would be unworthy the name of American if they | oped, before the appearance of Mr. Malthus’s 
did not feel this condition as a degradation. On | Essay on Population, which I eannot but consider 
the policy of introducing slaves, I understand | as a work of great ability. I make these remarks, 
they are somewhat divided in Missouri, as else-| because the censure of my colleague (Mr. Ran- 
where. Many of them, contemplating the moral | poLrn) on this writer, the other day, was general, 
and political effects of domestic slavery, are op- | though probably it was intended to apply to the 
posed to its further extension. Were I there, I| author’s theory of the poor laws, and not to the 
should probably be one of this number. But, on principles of which I have spoken. 
the power of Congress to impose the restriction,, From these undeniable principles it follows, 
I learn that there is but one sentiment, They | that, if the blacks be confined to the present slave- 
consider ita common cause, which they are bound, | holding States, while the whites are left free to 
upon. oo principle of self-respect, to oppose; | emigrate to the more tempting regions of the West, 
and they already assimilate your conduct towards | the ratio of blacks to whites must be continually 
them to those oppressions of Great Britain towards | increasing, until our population has reached the 
her colonies which finally produced their inde- | Pacific. i 
pendence. It has, however, becn contended that the blacks 
Putting aside the feelings of the people of Mis- | thus confined to the slaveholding States will in- 
souri, is it not a solid objection to this restriction | crease more slowly than if they were allowed io 
that your power to impose it is doubtful and con- | spread over the country west of the Mississippi, 
tested? However thoroughly gentlemen. on the j because population in that case will sooner begin 
other side may be persuaded that Congress pos-| to press on the means of subsistence; and, in an- 
sesses this power, they must know that a large | swer to the inhumanity which this consideration 
portion of the United States are as thoroughly | implies, the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
persuaded that it does not; that, on this question, | SERGEANT) says, that as the check upon natural 
there is entire unanimity in the slaveholding| increase must inevitably take place, sooner or 
States; and that, with all the motives to an oppo- | later, on both classes, it is better that it should 
site unanimity in the other States, there is, among | operate first and strongest upon the blacks rather 
them, as well as among their Representatives in | than the whites. 
this House, considerable diversity of opinion.; The argument would be sound, so far as policy 
They must also recollect, that, though these cir- | is concerned, whatever may be thought of its con- 
cumstances do not produce conviction, they must | sistency with some other principles maintained 
produce some doubt, awaken some distrust in the | by the same side, if the restriction would have 
infallibility of human reason in every ingenuous | this partial operation. But, by reason of the emi- 
mind. And, Mr. Chairman, when we consider | gration which is ever going on from those parts 
the influence of public opinion on the harmony | of the United States where population is most 
and stability of this Union, it must always be a | dense, to those where it is most rare, the natural 
matter of regret that the Government should exer- multiplication is everywhere the same. Thus, in 
cise powers that are doubtful, or even disputed. | the States of Connecticut, of Maryland, or Vir- 
Until habit and custom have had their wonted | ginia, though, by the census, their population 
effect in cementing the Union, its strength and|seems to be nearly stationary, we have every 
permanency must rest on the affections, the undi-/ reason to believe that the principle of increase 
vided affections of the people, and nothing is more | operates in as full vigor as in the other States; 
likely to weaken their attachment than a want of | and that the excess of their numbers is kept down 
confidence in this House, the natural guardian of | by emigration, to which the state of our country 
the people’s rights, and their immediate Represen- | and the habits of our citizens afford so many 
tatives. facilities. The check, then, of which the gentle- 
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man speaks, operates on both classes alike, and 
will operate upon neither until the whole of our 
territory is settled, and its most fertile lands are 
brought into cultivation. 
The State of Virginia has already experienced, 
in a small degree, the effects of this partial emi- 
ration. It will be recollected that the member 
from Indiana (Mr. Henpricxs) stated, that he 
represented as many who had migrated from’ the 
South as from the North; and the States of Ohio 
and Illinois have also received considerable acces- 
sions from the slaveholding States. Now, as these 
emigrants have not been permitted to carry slaves 
with them, their removal must have altered the 
ratio of the two classes in the States they have 


j dure and prosper as long as any other. But, let 
us limit our views to the moderate term that has 
| been mentioned, Supposing then the. slaves in 
the United States to have augmented as fast, in 
i the last ten years, as they did in the ten years pre- 
| ceding, they now amount to upwards of a million 
jand a half. Suppose that they will continue to 
double every twenty-five years—their present rate 
of increase—then, in the lapse of a century, their 
numbers will amount to no less than twenty-four 
millions. Estimating the present slaveholding 
| States to contain four hundred and twenty-four 
| thousand square miles, according to Mellish’s esti- 
| mate, this number of slaves will give nearly sixty 
toa square mile; a density of population implying 


left; and hence it is, that, in Virginia, as one of ; a general occupation of the land, but by no means 


the fruits of her cession of the territory northwest 
of the Ohio, the black population has been steadily 
gaining somewhat on the white. Hitherto, how- 
ever, the migrations from the older slaveholding 
States have been principally to Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and the other Mississippi States, from one 
part of the slaveholding country to the other, 
where lands were at once cheaper and more fer- 
tile; but, as soon as these States are filled up, and 
population begins to press upon subsistence, the 
Missouri, and its thousand tributary streams, will 
draw off the surplus numbers of the slaveholding 
States, and this unequal drain will operate with 
undivided and still increasing force. 

` It has also been urged, against the probability 
of this growing disproportion between the blacks 
and the whites, that it must be the poor and labor- 
ing class, persons not owning slaves, who may 
chiefly be expected to emigrate from the slave- 
holding States; and that these States have not a 
sufficient number of that class to admit of emi- 
gration to the extent supposed. But, it must be 
remembered that the white population considera- 
bly exceeds the black, and that, as individual 
citizens often own many slaves, there must be a 
proportional number who own none. There must 
necessarily be, for every person who owns an hun- 
dred slaves, there are more than an hundred whites 
who arenotslaveholders. There is, then, an ample 
number of the poorer class for the inducements to 
emigrate to act upon; and, if that were not the 
case, the same inducements would operate on the 
slaveholding class, and, by transferring the lands 
and slaves into fewer hands, assimilate every por- 
tion of the slaveholding district to the lower part 
of South Carolina and some other of the Atlantic 
States. 

An honorable member from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Wuirtman,) however, observed, that there could 
be no danger from the relative increase of slaves, 
for an hundred years to come, and that a centur 
was as far as politicians could be expected to loo 
or provide for. I will observe, by the way, that I 
was surprised to hear such an opinion from an 
American statesman. An hundred years, sir, is a 
long period for human life, but is a short one in 
the life of a nation. There are few of the sover- 
eignties of Europe which cannot number many 
centuries of existence, and I should be sorry to 
think that our Government was not likely to en- 


| a difficulty of procuring subsistence. In thesame 
| period the whole population of the United States, 
allowing it to double, in like manner, four times, 
will amount to one hundred and sixty millions, 
which, according to the same authority, will give, 
| for the whole Wnion, nearly an average of sixt 
to the square mile. Now, as this population will 
be very unequally spread over the different parts 
of our territory, being more dense in the older 
settlements, and less so in the new, it is impossible 
to say, with accuracy, what will be the degree of 
density in the slaveholding States; but, whether 
it be greater or less, the ratio of blacks to whites 
would be most fearfully increased. If we assume 
it to be eighty persons to a square mile, (and I 
think we cannot reasonably believe it would -be 
much greater, on the supposed average, through- 
out the Union,) the blacks would be to the whites 
nearly in the proportion of three to one. 

With this great and still accelerating gain of 
the black population, who can answer for the con- 
sequences? The wildest political visionary does 
not think it practicable to amalgamate such dis- 
cordant materials; we must be in that situation 
then in which we can neither safely set them free, 
nor hold them in subjection. If one of the two 
races must yield to the other, who can say which 
it will be, or how it will be effected? Sir, this 
is a subject of peculiar delicacy, and I will not 
press it further than to remark, that, if restriction — 
could be enforced, the least pernicious result to 
which we could look forward, would be, that the 
whites, finding the African race constantly press- 
ing on them, would finally abandon the country, 
and leave the blacks undisputed masters of the soil. 
But if, as would be too probable, the disease should 
have a violent termination, the struggle between 
the two races would end in a war of extermination. 

It has also been said, that, be the political and 
moral evils, from the growing increase of blacks, 
what they may, the whites, in ay disproportion 
which can be deemed probable, will always be suf- 
ficient to keep the blacks in subjection, and secure 
the tranquillity ofthe State. But, granting that the 
! authority of the whites would always be sufficient 
for this purpose—though history warns us of the 
contrary—yet there is a cause beyond our control, 
which will, sooner or later, prevent our holding 
them in servitude. 

As soon as our population has overspread the 
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whole habitable parts of our territory, and brought 
our. waste lands into cultivation, human labor will 

‘begin to decline in value. This is very high with 
us at present; it is lower in Europe, and lower 
still in China; everywhcre gradually decreasing 
as population advances. In the same proportion 
that the price of labor diminishes, must the value 
of slaves decline, until at length the cost of bring- 
ing up a slave will be more than he is worth. 
When that period arrives, the community will not, 
and cannot, impose on itself the burden of support- 
ing slaves; and, be the consequences what they 
may, they will be manumitted, and then all the 
difficulties to the union of the two races must be 
encountered. This eflect of the gradual decline 
of labor in producing emancipation was also urged 
by the Speaker, (Mr. Ciay,) but we draw different 
inferences as to its remote effects. I cannot agree 
with him in the probability that the African, as 
well as the Indian race, will, under any course of 
policy we may pursue, be finally, extirpated. It 
seems to me that they will continue to increase 
until their labor ceases to be valuable, that is, until 
our ‘waste lands are brought into cultivation, and, 
when that period arrives, we have seen that their 
numbers will probably amount to twenty-four mil- 

"lions, and greatly exceed that of the whites inhab- 
iting the same district. 

But, Mr. Chairman, many look to colonization 
as the means of avoiding these threatening evils. 
Sir, I do no not wish to disparage the exertions of 
the society established for the purpose of colonizing 
the people of color—its members deserve the thanks 
and good wishes of every friend of his country. 
But I have long since abandoned the hope of de- 
riving any remedy for the evil of domestic slavery 
from this quarter. I, too, was once an advocate 
for colonization, but [ now consider every project 
for ridding the country of its black population, as 
utterly hopeless and impracticable. Estimating 
their present numbers at 1,600,000, their annual 
inerease is about fifty-one thousand. 'The Colon- 
ization Society, as the result, T believe, of one year’s 
efforts, are ahout to send to Africa, from New 
York, one hundred and seventy-four blacks, which 
is little more than the increase of a single day. 
Taking the average value of the slaves to be three 
hundred dollars each, it would require upwards of 
fifteen million of dollars to purchase fifty-one thou- 
sand, and probably five millions more to transport 
them to Africa. And this annual expenditure of 
twenty millions is not to reduce the number, but 
merely to keep it stationary. 

Thus, sir, we sce that the effects of this fatal 
policy are as inevitable, as uncontrollable, as the 
laws of nature. But if, on the other hand, the 
slaves be allowed to spread themselves equally 
with the white population west of the Mississippi, 
then they must always continue, as they uow are, 
inferior 1n number to the whites; and, when the 
period arrives, as it certainly must, when ‘the self- 
Interest of individuals will burst the bonds of the 
slave, emancipation wil] then consist with the 
tranquillity and safety of the State; and, in the 
meantime, partial emancipation is making rapid 
advances, Let me call the attention of the Com- 


mittee to its progress, according to the facts which 
are correctly taken from Doctor Seybert’s valua- 
ble publication, and which are not garbled like 
those in some late pamphlets, to further a favorite 
purpose. In the State of Delaware, in 1800, the 
tree blacks were, to the slaves, in the proportion 
of four to three. In 1810 they had increased to 
the proportion of more than three to one. In 
Maryland, in the same ten years, the proportion of 
free blacks to slaves, had increased from one-fifth 
to one-third. In Virginia, from one-seventeenth 
to one-thirteenth. In North Carolina, from one- 
nineteenth to one-sixteenth. In South Carolina, 
from one forty-sixth to one-forty-third. 

In Georgia, however, the proportion has dimin- 
ished from one thirty-first to one fifty-eighth; be- 
cause, as you know, Mr. Chairman, the Legisla- 
ture of that State thought it necessary to prohibit 
the further progress of emancipation, and to expel 
a number of its free blacks. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that this progress increases by se gra- 
dations as you advance north. It is owing to 
voluntary emancipation no less, perhaps, than to 
the migrations from Europe, that the ratio of 
slaves to the whole population of the United 
States has been continually decreasing. In 1790 
they were more than one-sixth of the aggregate of 
our population. In 1810 they were reduced al- 
most to one-seventh. They now are, without 
doubt, less than a seventh; and, before the lapse of 
a century, if things are left to their natural opera- 
tion, they will probably be reduced to a tenth, or 
less. But, if you enforce this restriction, other 
States will follow the example of Georgia, and, 
in their own defence, put an entire stop to the 
further increase of free blacks among them. Sure- 
ly, then, gentlemen on the other side will not 
render impracticable that melioration which they 
so much profess to cherish. 

But, if our brethren of the North and East are 
indifferent to our interests, I trust they will not be 
regardless of their own. Sir, I think that all the 
Atlantic States are concerned in opposing this 
restriction. If the confinement of the black popu- 
lation to the east of the Mississippi, while the 
whites are free-to emigrate to the West, must ne- 
cessarily alter the proportion of their numbers, as 
I think I have shown, then, in which ever way the 
slavery of the blacks may terminate, the strength 
and influence of the Atlantic States will be greatly 
impaired. As our population advances westward- 
ly, the line of local division will probably be, not 
as at present, between the North and the South, 
but between the Western and Atlantic States. 
On all questions concerning foreign commerce or 
navigation, the interests of the latter will, in time, 
be the same; and these interests cannot be pro- 
tected against the preponderating influence of the 
West, without a voice and numbers that will 
secure respect. Besides, without waiting for the 
dangerous epoch I have mentioned, if the argu- 
ments be just, that a State will possess more 
wealth, and strength, and weight in the Legisla- 
ture, when inhabited by freemen than by slaves, 
it seems strange that gentlemen from the North 
should seek to increase that political influence 
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which, on the supposition of local parties, will be 
opposed to them, and to lessen that of their natu- 
ral allies. ; 

Before I conclude, I will take a cursory notice 
of some further considerations which were urged 
in favor of this restriction. 

The member from New York, who moved the 
amendment, (Mr. Taytor,) said that the further 
diffusion of slaves would lessen the revenue of the 
nation, inasmuch as the consumption of slaves is 
less than that of freemen. No argument could 
have been more unfortunate than this. It is well 
known to us all, that the slaveholding States are 
generally opposed to an increase of the impost, and 
the other States generally friendly to it; and this 
because we are the greatest consumers of imported 
goods, and they are the most extensively engaged 
in domestic manufactures. Ask, sir, the great im- 
porters of New York to whom they make the chief 
sales of foreign merchandise, and they will tell you, 
to the merchants of the Carolinas, of Georgia, and 
Virginia. 

Another objection has been drawn from the in- 
crease of representation which Missouri would de- 
rive from its slave population; and a member frora 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Hempuitt,) in urging this 
argument, observed that a citizen in the slavehold- 
ing States, who owned an hundred slaves, had as 
many votes as sixty freemen in the other States. 
This remark did not partake of the candor which 
in general characterized that gentleman’s speech. 

Sir, in the slaveholding States, one slaveholder, 
having the right of suffrage, has no more votes 
than another, and if we estimate the additional in- 
fluence which each owner derives from the repre- 
sentation of two-fifths of the slaves, it will be found 
to be less than a vote and a half, instead of sixty 
toone. For this small difference of political power, 
they pay a full consideration, not only by bearing 
a greater share of direct taxes, but by contributing 
more largely to the revenue arising from impost. 
But these objections are, moreover, founded on the 
fallacy that the number of slaves will be increased 
by their further introduction into Missouri. But 
it is conceded that their multiplication is as great 
at: present as the laws of nature permit; and we 
have seen that they will continue to increase, at 
their present rate, whether they be confined to the 
slaveholding States or not; it follows, therefore, 
that the question is not whether we shail have the 
same number on the east or the west side of the 
Mississippi. 

But it has also been said, that the slaves, in a 
slaveholding State, increase faster than the freemen. 
Sir, the census gives evidence of no such fact, not- 
withstanding what more than one publication has 
stated to the contrary. If we take the whole slave- 
holding district together; (and this is the only fair 
way of making the comparison,) it will be found 
that the increase of the whites, from the year 1800 
to 1810, was as one hundred to twenty-six, while 
that of the slaves, in the same time, was as one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty-nine. This 
difference of increase amounts only to about forty 
thousand in favor of the blacks; which is certainly 
not more than can be accounted for by the impor- 
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tation from the year 1800 to 1808, when Congress 
put a stop to that abominable traffic; and.to the 
emigration to the northwest of the Ohio, of which 
I have spoken. Leaving out the States of South 
Carolina and Georgia, the white population has 
gained a little upon the slaves. - The truth is, that 
if there be some-causes more’ favorable to the nat- 
ural increase of the blacks, there are others more 
favorable to that of the whites. Thereis, therefore, 
very little difference between them; and the in- 
crease of both is nearly at its maximum. 

There is, however, an objection of more plausi- 
bility, to which I will advert. It is said that, by 
extending the market for slaves to Missouri, we 
shall encourage the African slave trade. Sir, I 
cannot be brought to believe that our Government 
is not able to carry into execution the laws it has 
made against this disgraceful traffic. But suppo- 
sing that asmall number of slaves should be smug- 
gled into the country in spite of our utmost vigi- 
lance; they will then remain in Louisiana and 
Georgia, where their labor is most valuable, and 
not be transported into Missouri. Theslaves which 
would be carried to that State would be principally 
original members of the families of emigrants ; and 
it is extremely improbable that any would be car- 
ried there from the Gulf of Mexico. The trade is 
known to. be in a contrary direction ; nor do I re- 
member ever to have seen in Virginia a slave who 
was born in Africa ; except in asingle instance, in 
a town in which I live. If we regard the known 
current of trade, it is just as reasonable to suppose 
that our settlements on the Missouri will give new 
encouragement to the smuggling of tea, for example, 
in Passamaquoddy Bay, as of negroes in Louisiana. 

But the zeal and ingenuity of gentlemen have 
found a further motive for this restriction, in the 
peculiar liability of slaveholding States to insur- 
rections, and in the greater probability of their in- 
volving the General Governmentin war. But, Mr. 
Chairman, a similar objection may be made to the 
further extension of our foreign commerce. All 
the maritime wars in which this Government has 
been involved, have grown outof foreign commerce. 
Now, what would the members from the new 
State of Maine say, if they were told, that, as that 
commerce to which they were addicted, was dan- 
gerous to the peace of the United States, they must 
agree to abandon it before they could be admitted 
into the Union? If they could insist that they 
already possessed this commerce, that the other ad- 
joining States were allowed to prosecute it unmo- 
Jested, and that no discrimination could justly be 
made between them and the other members of the 
same Confederacy, the representative of Missouri 
might allege the same arguments in his favor ; and 
no reply could be made to him, which would not, 
with equal propriety, be made to the members from 
Maine. Such a discrimination being equally odi- 
ous, unreasonable, and oppressive to both, I trust 
it will be attempted on neither. ; : 

Having now, Mr. Chairman, examined this great 
question, with all the fairness of which I am ca- 
pable, I entreat the Committee to give these sug- 
gestions their serious consideration. If my views 
of the consequences of this policy be correct, as I 
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religiously believe them to be, it must be seen that 
the slaveholding States are bound to resist the re- 
striction at every hazard. I mean not this as a 
threat; but merely to remind them of the uncon- 
trollable influence of the law of self-preservation ; 
and to appeal to the interest which every member 
of this Committee must take in the safety of the 
Union, and the welfare of every part of it. 

When Mr. T. had concluded— 
` Mr. Smrtu, of Maryland, rose and observed, 
that a large number of his constituents had ex- 

. pressed their opinion in opposition to the opinion 
which he was known to entertain on this subject, 
and it might be presumed that he desired to deliver 
his reasons for the vote which he should give. 
But, Mr. S. said, the public business was suffer- 
ing by the protraction of the debate; the mem- 
bers are weary of it; every one’s opinion was made 
up on it; and he was unwilling to consume the 
time of the Committee by any remarks on the ques- 
tion. He therefore forebore, and he hoped the 
question would be taken. 

Mr. Waker, of North Carolina, rose then to 
address the Committce on the question; but the 
question was called for so clamorously and so per- 
severingly that Mr. W. could proceed no farther 
than to move that the Committee rise. 

The Committee refused to rise, by almost a 
unanimous vote. f 

Mr. Berecuer, of Ohio, then stated that it was 
his wish to be heard on the question; and, if not 
allowed an opportunity of speaking in Committee, 
he should do so in the House, unless prevented by 
force ;.and he moved that the Committee should 
then rise. 

This motion was lost by a very large majority. 

Mr. Smirna, of North Carolina, said the course 
he was about to propose was unusual and perhaps 
without precedent—that was, to call the previous 
question in Committee of the Whole; but, as he 
conceived the motion would be sustained by the 
rules and orders of the House, and to put an end 
to any further debate on the amendment, he moved 
for the previous question thereon. 

The Chair conceived that the motion was not 
in order. 

Mr. Ranpotrn asked leave of the mover of this 
course, to suggest to him a less invidious mode 
of getting at his object. If the Committee should 
consent to rise, and the House would refuse it 
leave to sit again, the question would then be in 
the House ; and that was the only way, Mr. R. 
said, that the Committee, worn down by what was 
called a discussion, could be relieved from it. He 
hoped, wherever possible, that the previous ques- 
tion should be dispensed with; but if some mode 
were not devised of getting clear of this debate, he 
believed he should become reconciled to it—though 
a man convinced against his will was of the same 
opinion still. 

Mr. Cray (Speaker) observed, that the previous 
question would not effect the object of the gentle- 
man who moved it; because its effect would be 
to put aside the question on the amendment alto- 
gether; and though that might be a very happy 
effect, yet it was not, he presumed, desired by the 


Committee, and he thought it fair to warn gen- 
tlemen of an effect that he supposed was not an-. 
ticipated. 

Mr. Smrrx, of North Carolina, though he had 
felt himself at entire liberty to make a motion, 
intended to stop the debate, inasmuch as he had 
not troubled the Committee with a speech on the 
subject; yet, as the effect would be what had been 
stated by the Speaker, he would withdraw his 
motion. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Tay.or’s 
proposed restriction, and agreed to, by frum 12 to 
18 votes. 

Mr. TAYLOR then moved that the Committee 
rise, as he presumed it was not prepared to go into 
the various details of the bill this evening, several 
of which were important, and would give rise to 
many questions. 

This motion was opposed by Mr. Scorr and 
Mr. STROTHER, and supported by Mr. SERGEANT. 
It, however, finally prevailed, and 

The Committee obtained leave, ayes 90, to sit 
again; and, about five o’clock, the House ad- 
journed. 


Saturpay, March 26. 


Mr. Ancuer, from the Committee on Naval 
Expenditures, submitted to the House certain doc- 
uments in relation to the expenditures of public 
moneys in the Naval Department, and to a re- 
trenchment of expenditures in said department; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Smyth, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, who were instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of establishing an additional National 
Armory, made a report unfavorable to the estab- 
lishment of an additional armory; which was read, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Rosert Moore, from the committee ap- 
pointed on the petition of John Wells, made a re- 
port thereon; and, by leave of the House, reported 
a bill for the relief of the said John Wells; which 
bill was read twice, and committed. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
act for the relief of Bowie, Kurtz, and others,” in 
which they ask the concurrence of this House. 
The bill was read twice, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of Claims. 

The bill from the Senate, for the relief of the 
legal representatives of John O’Conner, deceased, 
was read the third time; when, some debate ensu- 
ing on its merits, the bill was, on motion of Mr. 
Storrs, committed toa Committee of the Whole. 


THE MISSOURI BILL. 


The order of the day being announced from the 
Chair, being the unfinished business of yesterda y— 

Mr. HILL renewed the motion which he made 
yesterday, that the Committee of the Whole be 
discharged from the further consideration of the 
Missouri Dill; but the motion was not sustained 
by a majority of the House. 

The House then resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole, on the said bill. 

Mr. Srorrs, of New York, moved to amend the 
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bill by inserting, in the 4th section, (immediately 
preceding the restrictive amendment adopted yes- 
terday,) the following proviso: 

“ That, in all that tract of country ceded by France 
to the United States, under the name of Louisiana, 
which lies north of thirty-six degrees and thirty min- 
utes north latitude, excepting only such part thereof as 
is included within the limits of the State contemplated 
by this act, there shali be neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed: Provided, always, That any person escaping 
into the same, from whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any State or Territory of the United States, 
such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed 
to the person claiming his or her labor or service, as 
aforesaid.” 

Mr. Srorrs supported hisamendment in a speech 
of considerable length ; embracing, incidentally, in 
the range of his remarks, an examination of the 
right of imposing the slavery restriction on Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. RanpoLru next rose, and spoke more than 
four hours against the amendment, and on the 
topics connected. with it, the subject of restriction, 
&c. When he had concluded, (about half-past 
four o’clock,) an ineffectual motion was made for 
the Committee to rise. 

Mr. Brecuer, of Ohio, then took the floor, and 
proceeded a short time in a speech on the subject, 
when he gave way for a motion for the Commit- 
tee to rise, which prevailed, and about five o’clock 
the House adjourned. 


Monpay, February 28. 


Mr. Melis presented a petition of Everiste Mau- 
ri, a native of Venice, in Italy, and a naturalized 
citizen of the United States, stating that it is his 
intention to attempt the establishment of a colony 
of Venetians in the United States, for the purpose 
of cultivating the vine, and raising the silk worm, 
and praying a grant of one hundred and sixty 
acres of land to each male emigrant of the age of 
twenty-one years and upwards, at the’ minimum 
price, with an extended credit, and under such 
other terms and conditions as Congress may think 
proper to prescribe——Referred to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Mr. Serceant presented a schedule of fees of 
office, proper to be allowed and taxed in the courts 
of the United States in the district of Pennsylva- 
nia, approved and signed by Richard Peters, judge 
of the district court of that district; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. RanpoLrs, from the committee appointed 
for the purpose, reported a bill for the reliet of the 
family of the late Oliver Hazard Perry, and for 
the education of his children at the publie charge; 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole to-morrow. 

Mr. Suyvu, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported a bill respecting the military es- 
tablishment of the United States; which was read 
twice,and committed to a Committee of the Whole 


to-morrow. 


Mr. Smytu reported a bill authorizing grants of 
bounty land, in certain cases; which was read 
twice, and committed to aCommittee of the Whole 
to-morrow. : 

Mr. Harin submitted the following resolution 
_ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire 
into the expediency of authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to subscribe, as stock, in the company incor- 
porated by the Legislature of Kentucky, to cut a canal. 
round the falls in the Ohio river, any number of shares 
not exceeding five hundred. 


Mr. H. entered into some explanations in support 
of his motion, and to secure to it the favor of the 
House. 

Mr. Henpricxs, of Ohio, proposed an amend- 
ment to the resolution, having for its object to in- 
clude a similar inquiry as to subscribing a like 
number of shares to the stock of the Jefferson Ohio 
Canal Company, and spoke a short time in favor 
of his motion ; when, on motion of Mr. Smrru, of 
Maryland, the resolution was for the present laid 
on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Crawrorp, the Committee of 
Claims were instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of providing by law for the compensation 
of losses occasioned by the impressment and ap- 
plication of private property to the military service 
of the United States, during the late Seminole 
war. 


‘ SEMINOLE WAR, &c. 


Mr. Storrs, from the committee appointed on 
the 17th of December last, to inquire and report 
whether any of the public moneys appropriated by 
Congress for the pay-and subsistence of the regular 
Army of the United States, since the 4th of March, 
1815, have been applied to the support of any 
army, or detachment of troops, raised without the 
consent of this House, or the authority of Con- 
gress, made a report thereon; which was read, and 
committed to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

The report is as follows: 

The committee appointed, on the 10th day of De- 
cember last, to inquire and report to the House of Rep- 
resentatives whether any of the public moneys appro- 
priated by Congress, for the pay and subsistence of 
the regular Army of the United States, since the 4th 
gay of March, 1815, have been applied to the support 
of any army, or detachment of troops, raised without 
the consent of the House, or the authority of Congress, 
respectfully report: That, on the 11th day of January, 
1818, Colonel David Brearly, of the 7th regiment of 
the United States infantry, who was about to proceed 
from Hartford, in the State of Georgia, to the Creek 
Agency, on public service, was, by an order from Major 
General Edmund P. Gaines, authorized to receive into 
the service of the United States not exceeding five 
hundred Indians of the Creek nation; and sbould they 
volunteer their services, to muster, inspect, and provi- 
sion them, and direct their march to Fort Scott. In 
obedience to this order, Colonel Brearly, shortly after 
his arrival at the Agency, proceeded to fulfil the inten- 
tions of the commanding General. The necessary 
measures were taken for assembling the warriors of 
that tribe; and it being ascertained that nearly the 
whole effective force of the nation would consent to 
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‘terve, arrangements were made for mustering them 
into service, and organizing them. These arrange- 
ments were, that the whole force was to be denomina- 
ted a regiment, to consist of eighteen companies, to be 
officered according to the regulations of the Army of 
the United States; that William Mclntosh, the prin- 
cipal war chief of the nation, should rank as full colo- 
nel, and the two chiefs, George Lovett and Noble Ken- 
nard, as majors. This arrangement was communicated 
to General Gaines, then at Hartford, who approved of 
the proceeding of Colonel Brearly, informing him, by 
a letter of the 29th day of January, 1818, that he would 
cheerfully accept the services of all the Indians who 
might be disposed to join him; which disposition Col. 
Brearly was directed to, encourage as far as practica- 
ble. Pursuant to these instructions, one thousand five 
hundred and-thirty-seven warriors were mustered into 
the service of the United States, on or about the 24th 
day of February, 1818, and served until the early part 
of the month of May thereafter. Including Onir Haujo, 
a chief of the Creek nation, and seventy-five warriors, 
who had been mustered into service on the 8th day of 
December, 1817, the whole number of Indian forces 
employed during this period amounted to one thous- 
and six hundred and thirteen men. William McIntosh 
held the rank of brigadier general, and received, in that 
capacity, one hundred and four dollars per month pay, 
seventy-two dollars per munth for subsistence, forty 
dollars per month for forage, and forty-two dollars and 
twenty-seven cents per month, allowance for servants; 
having received, for two months and fifteen days ser- 
vice, from the 24th day of February to the ninth day 
of May, 1818, the sum of six hundred and forty-five 
dollars and severity-two cents. George Lovett, Noble 
Kennard, Samuel Hawkins, and Blue, were as- 
signed to the rank of majors, in which capacity they 
served from the 24th day of February until the 11th 
day of April, when the American army, under the 
command of Major General Andrew Jackson, then hav- 
ing arrived near to Suwaney river, after the capture of 
Fort St. Marks, in the Spanish province of East Flori- 
da, Lovett and Kennard were promoted to the rank of 
full colonels, and Hawkins and Blue to the rank of 
lieutenant colonels, in which capacities they respec- 
tively served until they were discharged from service. 
These persons received for their services during these 
periods, the fall allowance made for pay, subsistence, 
forage, and servants, to officers of the like rank in the 
regular army. The vacancies occasioned in the regi- 
mental field and staff by these promotions, were, on 
the 12th day of April, 1818, partially filled, by the pro- 
motion to the rank of majors of two chiefs, John Ber- 
nard and Mattey, who had served as captains 
from the 24th day of February until that time. The 
general field and staff further consisted of one assist- 
ant adjutant general, who received per month sixty 
dollars pay, twenty-four dollars for subsistence, twen- 
ty-four dollars for forage, and twenty-eight dollars and 
eighteen cents allowance for servants. Four assistant 
commissaries of purchases were also appointed, who, 
respectively, received salaries at the rate of thirteen hun- 
dred dollars per annum. In addition to these, 28 cap- 


tains, 28 first lieutenants, and 28 second lieutenants, | 


Were appointed; the whole force having been divided 
Into 28 companies. These officers were, at the first 
organization of the corps, appointed by the Creek na- 
tion of Indians, under the sanction of the commanding 
General. By what authority the original arragement 
for the organization was changed, the rank of several 


of the chiefs raised, and an additional number of field 
and staff officers appointed, thè committee have not 
been able, conclusively, to ascertain; but, as these va- 
rious transactions appear on the, regular pay-rolls of 
the corps, which have been passed to the credit of the 
officer who made the disbursement, and have been re- 
cognised at the War Department, it is presumed that 
they must have occurred with the sanction of some 
public agent. The promotions, which took place near 
Suwaney river on the 12th day of April, 1818, were 
made by order of Major General Jackson. f 
The sums paid to these Indian forces for their ser- 
vices amount to. thirty thousand one hundred and 
twenty-seven dollars and forty-nine cents, including 
the sum of three thousand five hundred and forty-eight 
dollars and forty-eight cents, paid to the General, Field, 
and Staff. To ascertain out of what fund these dis- 
bursements were made, a letter was addressed to the 
Second Auditor of the Treasury, in whose office these 
accounts were audited, which, with his answer thereto, 
dated on the 14th ultimo, is submitted with this re- 
port. By this communication, it appears that it be- 
came questionable out of what fund these forces were 
to be paid; but, after examination, it was concluded 
by the Secretary of the War Department, for the rea- 
sons stated in the said letter, to carry the expenditure 
to the charge of the appropriation made by Congress 
for the pay of the Army of the United States for that 
ear. 
7 For the purpose of determining with certainty by 
what authority these forces were raised, the Secretary 
of the War Department was requested to furnish to 
the committec ‘copies of any orders (if any such ex- 
isted) which might have issued from the War Depart- 
ment” to the commanding officers of the southern 
division of the army, “ by virtue of which” these Indian 
forces were “raised, officered, and taken into ser- 
vice” The answer of the Secretary of that depart- 
ment, dated on the 22d ultimo, referring the committee 
to the documents therein stated, contains all the infor- 
mation relating to the subject of inquiry existing. in 
the War Department, After careful and deliberate 
examination of these documents, the committee can not 
discover that any orders whatever are therein con- 
tained, which, by the most forced and artificial con- 
struction, could be deemed even to imply an authority 
from the War Department to muster into service, 
organize, or employ, the Indian forces under the com-= 
mand of William McIntosh and the chiefs of the Creek 
nation. The papers referred to contain no orders 
whatever addressed to General Gaines, and only one 
bears date previous to the issuing of the orders by that 
officer to Colonel Brearly for employing the Indian 
warriors. This order is addressed to Major General 
Jackson; and, so far as this communication and the 
answer of Gen. Jackson thereto, of the 29th January, 
1818, furnish any aid to this branch of the inquiry, it 
is strongly to be inferred that the employment of these 
forces was neither in accordance with the views of 
the War Department, nor justified by any existing 
necessity. In the communication of the Secretary of 
War to General Jackson, of the 26th day of Decem- 
ber, 1817, directing him to assume the command of the 
forces employed in the vicinity of Fort Scott, against 
the Seminole Indians, he was informed that “ the reg- 
ular force now there was about eight hundred strong,” 
and “one thousand mililia of the State of Georgia 
were called into service ;” “that Ganeral Gaines esti- 
mated the strength of the Indians at twenty-seven 
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hundred.” The answer of General Jackson to the 
War Department, of the 26th January, 1818, informed 
that Department, that “the troops assembled on the 
southern boundary, reinforced with the Tennessee 
volunteers called into service,” would enable him “ to 
inflict speedy and merited chastisement on the deluded 
Seminoles.’ These Indian forces were not mustered 
into service until the 24th day of February thereafter. 
In the judgment, therefore, of the commanding officer 
of the southern division of the Army of the United 
States, the addition of this extraordinary force of six- 
teen hundred and thirteen Indian warriors was not 
deemed necessary to the execution of the orders which 
had been issued for “a speedy and successful termi- 
nation of the Indian war.” In confirmation of the opin- 
jon that the employment of these forces was viewed 
in that light by the commanding General, the commit- 
tee submit with this report the proceedings of a court 
martial convened by his order for the trial of Colonel 
David Brearly, who was arrested on the application 
of General Gaines on charges of alleged neglect of 
duty in not forwarding certain supplies from the Creek 
Agency, destined for the use of the troops of the Uni- 
ted States and Georgia militia stationed near the 
Chehaw village and at Fort Scott. To these charges 
exhibited by General Gaines was added, by order of 
Major General Jackson, a charge of “ unmilitary con- 
duct,” under which was specified an alleged offence, 
“that the said Colonel David Brearly did, in the month 
of February or March, 1818, muster into the service 
of the United States a large body of Indian warriors, 
at or near Fort Mitchell, thereby consuming a large 
quantity of the supplies laid in and destined for the 
relief of Fort Scott, and to furnish the Tennessee vol- 
unteers ;” which act is therein alleged to have “ tended 
manifestly to the injury of the service.” 


After an investigation of several days, Col. Brearly 
was honorably acquitted of all the charges preferred 
against him. The commanding General, by an order 
of the 5th day of August, 1818, approving the sen- 
tence of the court on this specification, observed that 
“they had, from the documents produced, properly found 
him not guilty, as it appeared from General Gaines’s 
letter, bearing date the 29th of January, that he was 
ordered to accept all the Indians that might be dis- 
posed to join him.” Notwithstanding the commission 
of this act, so “ manifestly” injurious to the service, 
was thus directly traced to the superior officer of Colo- 
nel Brearly, no proceedings have been since instituted 
to fix the responsibility of the alleged offence on the 
officer from whom the order emanated. 

The committee further report, that it appears from 
the documents to which they have been referred by 
the letter of the Secretary of War, of the 22d ultimo, 
that Major General Andrew Jackson having been di- 
rected by that Department, on the 26th of December, 
1817, to assume the command of the forces in the 
vicinity of Fort Scott, was ordered to call on the Ex- 
ecutives of the adjoining States for such additional 
militia force of the said States as he should deem it 
requisite to raise for the execution of his orders, to 
terminate the conflict then commenced with the Sem- 
inole tribe of Indians. Instead of obeying this order, 
he proceeded to levy an army from the people of 
the States of Tennessee and Kentucky, by circular 
letters, privately addressed to individual citizens of his 
own selection. In this circular address dated on the 
llth day of January, 1818, the aid of one regiment 
only, to be composed of one thousand men, was re- 


In this letter Colonel Hayne observes, that to 
“merge the lesser fractions into the larger, and thus 


| quested. Ata meeting, however, of the citizens who 
| were to command, as officers, this corps of levies, on 
| the 19th day of January, thereafter, General Jackson 
| accepted the services of two regiments, to be raised by 
| voluntary enlistments, which were accordingly assem- 
| bled together, consisting of one thousand two hundred 
i and eighty-six citizens of those States, who were organ- 
ized as auxiliaries, into an army of mounted gunmen: 
The organization of the officers commanding these 
regiments was made under the authority and sanction 
of the commanding General, and consisted of one 
assistant -adjutant general, one assistant inspector 
general, one assistant deputy quartermaster general, 
| one judge advocate, one chaplain, two colonels, four 
| lieutenant colonels, four majors, four adjutants, one 
forage master, one assistant forage master, two sur- 


geons, four surgeons’ mates, two quartermaslers, and 
eight non-commissioned staff. To this organization 
of the general regimental field and staff, were added 
twenty captains, twenty first lieutenants, twenty second 
lieutenants, eleven third lieutenants, and seventeen 
cornets. The additional lieutenant colonel and major 
to each regiment was made in consequence of an agree- 
ment for that purpose originally made by General 
Jackson. The ruinous tendency of these unauthor- 
ized proceedings is forcibly illustrated by the fact, 
that, on the assembling of these forces for the purpose 
of being mustered into service, at Fayetteville, they 
brought with them into camp no less than forty cap- 
tains. ‘Ihe reason given by the Inspector General of 
the southern division of the Army, who mustered 
them into service, by order of General Jackson, for 
appointing an extraordinary number and grade of 
company officers, appears in a letter addressed to, the 
Secretary of War, by that officer, of the 9th February, - 
1818. f 


amalgamate them into single companies, to cut down 
captains, to leave out subalterns, and yet to satisfy 
and secure to us all the men, has been a very difficult 
task indeed. ‘To effect this object, I have been obliged, 
in a number of cases, to give an additional lieutenant 
and cornet to the companies.” On the assembling 
of these troops, General Jackson proceeded to direct 
the disposition for their use of the funds placed in the 
hands of the regularly appointed officers of the Army 
of the United States, imposed on Major Fanning, of 
the corps of artillery, the temporary duties of deputy 
quartermaster general, and vested him with authority 
to draw on the Quartermaster General for any addi- 
tional sums wanted for supplies. To facilitate their 
march, he also authorized the Inspector General of 
the southern division of the Army to draw, either on 
the Secretary of War or the Quartermaster General 
at Fort Scott, for such funds as might be found neces- 
sary. These troops, thus mustered into service, and 
organized, served from the 31st day of January, 1818, 
until the 25th day of June thercafter, and have re- 
ceived from the public funds the pay and allowances 
made to the regular armies of the nation. 


The committee further report that two companies 
of rangers, under the command of Captains Boyle and 
Gist, consisting of about one hundred and forty-five 
men, were called into service by order of Major General 
Jackson, during the Seminole war. It does not ap- 
pear that these forces were mustered into service pur- 
suant to any requirement on any civil or executive 
officer of any State or Territory. By the letter of 
William W. Bibb, Governor of the Alabama Territory, 
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dated on the 15th day of April, 1818, it appears that 
at the date he was “ignorant of the views of the Gov- 
ernment with respect to Florida,” that he ‘‘ knew not 
the orders which had been issued to General Jackson,” 
and that he was ‘‘not acquainted, in any degree, with 
the arrangements on the part of the United States for 
prosecuting the war against the Seminole Indians. 
The answer of the Secretary of War to Governor 
Bibb, communicating the information of those arrange- 
ments in reply to his inquiries, was transmitted from 
the War Department on the 13th day of May, 1818. 
No muster or pay-rolls of these forces have yet been 
received at the War Department, and no documents 
can be furnished in the public offices, by which the 
number of these forces, the period of their enlistment 
or discharge, the mode in which the officers were ap- 
pointed, or by whom, can be satisfactorily determined. 
The communication addressed to the committee by the 
Secretary of War, on the 19th instant, contains all 
the information existing in the War Department rela- 
tive to these companies of rangers. The object for 
which these forces were raised, appears in the letter 
of General Jackson to the War Department, dated on 
the 2d day of June, 1818, and the instructions issued 
to them were to scour the country between the Mobile 
and Apalachicola rivers, exterminating every hostile 
party who should dare to resist, and would not Sur- 
render and remove with their families above the thirty- 
first degree of latitude. Excepting this letter, the 
only information relative to these forces, which exists 
in the War Department, is found in the papers refer- 
red to in the letter of the Secretary of War of the 19th 
instant. From them it appears, that Captain John 
B. Hogan, paymaster of the 4th regiment of infan- 
try, was directed by Colonel King, on the 18th day 
of September, 1818, to prepare an estimate of the 
amount of funds necessary to pay them off. This 
estimate is submitted with this report, and it appears 
thereby, that the sum required for this purpose amounts 
to nineteen thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven 
dollars and ninety-two cents, including eight thousand 
five hundred and sixty-three dollars, for pay, seven 
hundred and twenty dollars for subsistence, and ten 
thousand five hundred and cighty-four dollars allow- 
ance for the use and risk of horses. 

These various forces, forming no part of the Military 
Establishment of the United States authorized by Con- 
gress, and not having been called into service by virtue 
of any law providing for calling forth the militia of 
the several States, the committee, in obedience to the 
resolution of the Housc, which has imposed on them 
the duty of reporting whether any of the appropriations 
for pay and subsistence of the regular Army of the Uni- 
ted States have been applied to the support of any 
army or detachment of troops raised without the con- 
sent of this House, or the authority of Congress, 
deeming that on the preservation of the Constitutional 
powers of Congress the chief security of the people of 
these United States against all encroachments on their 
liberties inust for ever depend, and that on the firm- 
ness, independence, and fidelity of their immediate 
Representatives, they justly rely for the protection of 
the solemn trust confided to their charge, do unre- 
servedly express to the House their opinion, that the 
levying of these forces, their organization and employ- 
ment in the public service, was in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, and a dangerous 
infringement‘on the powers of Congress. 

To attempt seriously to establish, by argument, that 


Congress alone possesses the power to raise armies, 
instead of partaking of the nature of an inquiry how 
extensive the breach sustained by the Constitution has 
been, would rather imply that it might be doubted 
whether we have any Constitution at all. In no in- 
stance of the delegation of sovereignty to the Federal 
Government have the people manifested greater cau- 
tion and wisdom, than in confiding to their immediate 
Representatives the exercise of this power, which, 
above all others, is susceptible of the most alarming 
abuses in every government. The experience of all 
nations had uniformly taught them that their only 
security from violence and rapacity was to be found 
in the careful restraint of its exercise. In the elective 
franchise an adequate remedy was provided for the 
redress of most of those abuses which originate from 
the temptations of avarice and the love of power; but 
they well knew, that whenever their liberties should 
be directly assailed, the physical force of the Govern- 
ment alone could be resorted to, for the successful 
accomplishment of the designs of ambition. The un- 
limited power of supporting any military establish- 
ment whatever is denied, even to Congress; and the 
term of appropriations for this object has been wisely 
restricted to the Constitutional period of service of the 
members of this House. So highly fraught with dan- 
ger has the raising of troops, and their maintenance, 
been considered, that, except in time of war, actual 
invasion, or imminent danger, these powers have been 
withheld from the State Legislatures; sovereignties— 
whose jurisdictions are more comprehensive and in- 
definite than any known to our institutions. To levy 
armies, without the authority of Congress, is, there- 
fore, to substitute the arbitrary pleasure or caprice of 
individuals, in the place of the national will, and to 
violate all those securities which the people have pro- 
vided for their safety. 

The nature or character of this assumption of power 
derives no exemption from the application of these 
principles, by reason of the particular description of 
the forces originally called into service by General 
Gaines, and subsequently commanded hy General 
Jackson. As lawfully might a commanding officer in 
the army, of his own authority, receive into the ser- 
vice of the United States, as auxiliaries, the forces 
stationed in the neighboring provinces of Great Bri- 
tain, as to embody and organize into regular armies, 
and associate with his command, the Indian tribes 
residing within our jurisdictional limits. In relation 
to forces of this latter description, the Constitution 
has heretofore received a practical exposition from 
Congress; which, whether we consider the period of 
its enactment, or the character of the distinguished 
patriot and statesman, from the history of whose ad- 
ministration this illustration is derived, is entitled to 
the greatest consideration and respect. So clearly 
does it seem to have been at that time considered 
that the power of employing Indian forces in the 
public service, even for the protection of the frontier, 
had not been vested even in the Executive Depart- 
ment, that, in the act entitled “An act making fur- 
ther and more effectual provision for the protection of 
the frontiers of the United States,” approved on the 
5th day of March, 1792, it was found necessary to 
derive that power from the authority of Congress; 
and the President of the United States was, by the 
15th section of the said act, authorized by Congress 
to employ, in the public service of the nation, that 
description of forces, in case he should deem the 
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measure to be expedient. This act was repealed by 
Congress, and the authority, thus conferred, ceased 
on the 3d day of March, 1795. 

The appointments of the officers of this corps of In- 
dians, and the promotion which tock place by order 
of General Jackson, were also, in the opinion of the 
committee, an infringementon the powers confided to 
the Executive of the United States and to the Senate. 
It is scarcely more than to repeat a mere political 
truism, to say that the exercise of all power whatever, 
not derived from the will of the people, is not only in 
itself unlawful, but contrary to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of every free government, and the orderly ad- 
ministration of its public concerns. The declared will 
of the nation has intrusted to the President and Sen- 
ate alone the power of appointment to all offices, not 
otherwise provided for by the Constitution. The pru- 
dence and wisdom of these eminent and distinguished 
functionaries of the Government, were the guaranties 
on which the people relied for the careful selection of 
those subordinate agents to whom the sword of the 
nation was to be intrusted. ‘The assumption, there- 
fore, by others, of the responsibility of exercising this 
power, is self-created—unrecognised by our institu- 
tions, and tends to the most pernicious and alarming 
disorders in the administration of the Government. In 
the case of military appointments, the most powerful 
as well as the most obvious considerations especially 
demand that this power should not be wrested from 
the hands of those on whom alone the Constitution 
has imposed this high responsibility. 

The Congress of the United States alone is vested with 
the general authority to organize the militia, and to 
provide for calling them forth for the purposes expressed 
in the Constitution. These powers have been executed. 
Not only the organization, but the rank and descrip- 
tion of the officers of the militia has been prescribed 
by the act of Congress of the 8th day of May, 1792, 
and the act of the 2d day of March, 1803. Neither 
of these acts contain any authority for the appointment 
of those descriptions of officers selected for the com- 
mand of the corps of volunteers, who were respectively 
invested with the rank of Assistant Adjutant General, 
Assistant Inspector General, and Assistant Deputy 
Quartermaster General. ‘These offices have been cre- 
ated only in the regular Army of the United States. 

‘The extraordinary assignation of an additional lieu- 
tenant colonel and major to each regiment, and a third 
lieutenant and cornet to each company, is also un- 
known to the laws providing for the organization of 
the militia. With whatever force the propriety or ne- 
cessity of varying these laws may be urged, until the 
Congress of the United States, who are the Constitu- 
tional judges of the utility of such a measure, and who 
have the exclusive right to provide for calling forth the 
militia, and the sole power to establish regulations for 
their government, shall, by the authority with which 
they have been thus invested, revise the present system, 
there is no power known to our institutions which can 
lawfully execute any schemes of reformation or im- 
provement in the established organization of the mili- 
tary force of the nation. 

By the further provisions of the Constitution, the 
appointment of the officers of the militia is expressly 
reserved to the States. The object of this reservation 
of power was to provide for the security of the people 
against the success of any design which might be 
formed to alienate the militia from the allegiance which 
they owed to their respective States. So ‘‘ necessary 


| to the existence of our Union, and a free government, 

has the preservation of the rights of individual States, 
in their full extent, according to a just construction of 
the principles of our Constitution,” been considered 
by Congress, that the utmost extent of power to call 
forth the militia, conferred by the act of the 28th of 
February, 1795, even on the Executive, has only au- ` 
thorized the issuing of orders for that purpose to the 
“ officers of the militia.” Neither the Executive, by 
virtue of any authority which has been conferred by 
this act, or much less an officer of the regular Army, 
of his own‘ authority, can, without the assumption of 
powers repugnant to the principles of the Constitution, 
and of the most dangerous tendency, proceed to levy 
armies by enlistment from the citizens of the respective 
States. When it is further considered that the author- 
ity of the States over their militia “ceases when they 
are called into the service of the General Government ;” 
that they “ constitute a part of the national force for 
the time, as essentially as the troops of the regular 
Army 3” that, “like the regular troops, they are paid 
by the nation ; like them, their operations are directed 
by the same government;” and that their superior 
commander may be designated by the Executive of the 
United States, it is evident that the chief reliance of 
the States for the preservation of this great bulwark of 
their liberties, must essentially consist in scrupulously 
retaining the selection of those officers to whose au- 
thority their citizens are to be immediately subjected. 
From whatever source, therefore, the officers selected 
for the command of these volunteer forces might have 
received their rank, the power to appoint them was 
self-assumed, inasmuch as the appointments were not 
made, and they held no commissions by virtue of any 
authority for that purpose, derived from any’ of the 
States. 

The committee submit to the House with this re- 
port, a vindication of the proceedings of General Gaines, 
addressed by that officcr to the Department of War, 
dated at Augusta, in the State of Georgia, on the 17th 
day of October, 1819. This document chiefly relates 
to the result of the measures adopted by the Senate of 
the United States at the last session of Congress; and, 
although the committee do not consider that subject 
to be directly connected with their duties, as prescribed 
by the resolution of the House, yet they are impelled 
by a sense of that justice which is due to an officer 
whose proceedings are the subject of inquiry, to furnish 
all the information within their power, however re- 
motely affecting. the investigation confided to their 
charge. 

It does not appear to the committee at what time 
General Gaines made known to the War Department 
his proceedings in relation to the assembling and or- 
ganization of the Creek warriors, under the command 
of William McIntosh. In a letter addressed to that 
Department, on the 15th day of December, 1817, he 
observes, that the steps which he had taken were 
“known to the Department of War;” but the date 
of this letter was several days antecedent to the first 
order issued to Colonel Brearly for the mustering of 
these forces. 

That a crisis of such great public peril and immi- 
nent danger to the nation, might exist, as to palliate, if 
not in a great measure justify, a commanding General 
in departing from the strict rules of subordination and 
obedience, the committee most readily admit; but 
they believe that a careful examination of the circam- 
stances under which these Indian forces were assem- 
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bled, must lead to the. conviction that any necessity 


which might have been supposed to exist for resorting | 


to this extraordinary proceeding, is rather to be im- 
puted to the premature commencement of hostilities 
by the commanding General, than to any unforeseen 
or inevitable events not within his own control, and 
which a cautious and prudent foresight of the proba- 
ble result of his own measures would not have en- 
abled him to avoid. 

The waste of the public resources which has result- 
ed from these various assumptions of the power of 
raising armies, is not among the least of the pernicious 
disorders which have originated from these unauthor- 
ized measures. The committee submit to the House 
with this report an abstract of the mustei rolls of the 
militia, volunteers, and Indian warriors, employed in 
the public service during the late operations of the 


army against the Indians, on the southern frontier of 


the United States. It appears from this document, 
furnished from the office of the Paymaster General, 
that the whole number of such forces (including the 
rangers under the command of Captains Boyle and 
Gist,) employed during’ the war with the Seminole 
Indians, exclusive of the troops of the regular army, 


amounting to six thousand and fifty-eight men, of 


which number four hundred and twenty served in the 
general and regimental field and staff, and as company 
officers. The whole number of forces, of all descrip- 
tions, actually in service on the Ist day of April, 1818, 
amounted to upwards of five thousand six hundred 
men. From the state of the accounts it is impossible 
at this time satisfactorily to ascertain the whole amount 
of public expenditure oa the object for which these 
forces were raised. The disposition, however, of the 
appropriations made by Congress for the support of a 
brigade of militia, amounting to four hundred and 
forty-six thousand seven hundred and forty-three dol- 
lars, appears by the annexed statements, furnished 
from the office of the Second Auditor of the Treasury 
Department. The pay-rolls of only four companies 
of the Tennessee volunteers have yet been received. 
From an examination of these it appears that the pay- 
master of those forces, Captain John B. Hogan, has 
paid to the men, respectively, the sum of fifteen dol- 
lars and fifty cents each, as an allowance for clothing, 
Should the same disbursement for this allowance have 
been made to the whole number of the non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates of this corps, the total 
amount of this item will exceed the sum of cighteen 
thousand dollars. The amount of these pay-rolls 
(twenty-seven thousand eight hundred fifty-five dol- 
lars and forty-five cents) having been carried to the 
charge of the appropriations for a brigade of militia, 
in the annexed abstract from the office of the Second 
Auditor of the Treasury, and appearing thereby, also, 
to have been deducted from the balance remaining 
due from the paymaster, on account of this fund, a 
letter was addressed to the Second Auditor, request- 
ing that officer to inform the committee by virtue of 
what law of the United States or regulation relating 
to this subject, the paymaster was entitled to credit 
at the Treasury for a disbursement of this nature. 
From the answer of the Second Auditor, herewith sub- 
mitted, dated on the 15th instant, and from an inspec- 
tion of the books of that office, it appears that the ac- 
counts of the paymaster, which include this item, have 
not been acted on at the Treasury, nor has any part 
of them been passed to his credit. This disbursement 
being directly contrary to the act of the 28th day of 


February, 1795, and totally unauthorized, the officer, 
cannot receive credit therefor under any circum-. 
stances whatever. ; ANP 
It appears further to the committee, that the ac- - 
counts for the moneys paid tothe Creek warriors, com- 
posing the general field and staff of that corps, for’ 
forage and servants, have been passéd to the,credit of 
the disbursing officer, in the office of the Second. Au- 
ditor of the Treasury, without any evidence whatever 
that the number of horses and servants allowed ‘for, 
were actually kept or employed by those persons. 


| The explanation which the Second Auditor relies upon 


as a justification of this departure, from the established ` 
regulations of the Treasury Department, is contained. 
in the communication of the 5th instant, addressed: 
by that officer to the committee. In their opinion . 
this deviation from those regulations which have. been . . 
adopted, as salutary and indispensable. restraints on 
improper expenditures of the public moneys by the 
disbursing officers of the. Government, or any other 
persons acting in such capacity, and which in all casés 
should be impartially applied, was irregular and un- 
authorized. f 
The House having authorized the committee to re-: 
port by bill, they have devoted their attention to the 
devising of some legislative remedies against the’ te+ 
currence of these disorders. To prescribe’ the princi+ - 
ples of the Constitution by legislative enactments, 
might tend to impair its high and uncontrollable sane- 
tions, and the faithful discharge ‘of the duties of the 
several committees of the Housé furnish an adequate: 
remedy against all abuses in the public expenditure. ` 
‘The committee, therefore, submit the facts contained 
in this report, and the documents which establish them, - 


referring them to the discretion of the House. 


Mr. Ren, of Georgia, moved that five thousand 
copies thereof be printed for the use of the House; 
in support of which he remarked that this was a 
Government depending in a peculiar manner on: 
the strength of public opinion; that the House 
would recollect that the debate on the Seminole. 
war had gone before the public, that a report of a. 
committee of the Senate at the last session had also’ ` 
gone forth, and that a vindication of the President 
of the United States and his Commanding Gene- 
rals, prepared by an unknown hand, had been put 
into circulation, and found its way even to their. 
tables, and that, without any prejudices of any de- 
scription to gratify, he wished all the facts and 
evidence (now laid before the House by this report). 
to be as extensively spread before the people as the’ 
documents, &c., to which he had alluded. ` nes 

The motion was opposed by Mr. STROTHER at 
some length ; who argued that it would be an un- 
necessary expense, as the report would probably - 
receive a general circulation through the ‘public 
papers; and that the usual number (sixty copies) 
would be sufficient for the use of the members, &é,- - 

The motion to print five thousand copies wag 
lost, as was a motion to print three thousand, and 
a motion to print one thousand; after which, the - 
usual number was ordered. í 


MAINE AND MISSOURI- 


A message was received from the Senate, by 
their Secretary, announcing that the Senate insist 
on their amendments to the bill for the admission 


’ 
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of Maine into the Union, which had been disagreed 
to by this House. 

Mr. TayLor moved that the House insist on its 
disagreement to the said amendments. 

Mr. Cogs inquired of the Chair whether the 
question could be divided so as to be taken sepa- 
rately on each principle embraced in the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Lownves remarked, in substance, that it 
appeared to him there would be much difficulty in 
coming to any conclusion on these amendments in 
which the two Houses would concur; that he 
thought therefore that it would be better to lay 
them aside until this House had matured and finally 
acted on the bill now before it, for the admission 
of Missouri, and ascertained how it was received 
by the Senate, &c.; with this view he moved that 
the amendments be laid on the table. 

On this question the House divided, and the mo- 
tion was negatived—yeas 74, nays, 85. 

Mr. CULPEPER, then, after some remarks to show 
the propriety and necessity of mutual forbearance 
ou a question so important and delicate; and from 
the hope, that, by acting conclusively on the bill 
now before the House and sending it to the Sen- 
ate, all difficulty would be gotten over, &c.— 
moved that the amendments be postponed until 
to-morrow. 

This motion was opposed by Mr. Houmes, and 
Mr. Wuirman, who were averse to delaying a 
final decision on these amendments with which the 
admission of Maine was connected, and which they 
wished to separate from it as promptly as possible. 

The motion to postpone the amendments was 
negatived without a count. 

The main question then recurring, it was so 
divided, on motion of Mr. BUTLER, of Louisiana, 
as to be first taken on insisting on the disagreement 
of this House to ‘the first eight sections, (connect- 
ing with the Maine bill provisions for the admis- 
sion of Missouri,) and was decided, by yeas and 
nays, as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Allen of New York, Bate- 
man, Beecher, Boden, Brush, Buffum, Butler of New 
Hampshire, Campbell, Case, Clagett, Cook, Crafts, 
Cushman, Darlington, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, 
Dowse, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of 
Pennsylvania, Fay, Folger, Foot, Ford, Forrest, Ful- 
ler, Gross of New York, Gross of Pennsylvania, Guyon, 
Hackley, Hall of New York, Hazard, Hemphill, Hen- 
dricks, Herrick, Hibshman, Heister, Hill, Holmes, 
Hostetter, Kendall, Kinsey, Lathrop, Lincoln, Linn, 
Livermore, Lyman, Maclay, Mallary, Marchand, 
Mason, Meech, Meigs, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, 
Morton, Moseley, Murray, Nelson of Massachusetts, 
Nelson of Virginia, Parker of Massachusetts, Pat- 
terson, Phelps, Philson, Pitcher, Plumer, Rich, Rich- 
ards, Richmond, Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Ser- 
geant, Silsbee, Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, Southard, 
Stevens, Storrs, Street, Strong of Vermont, Strong of 
New York, Tarr, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, Tracy, 
Upham, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendover, Whit- 
man, and Wood—97. 

Naxs—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Tennes- 
see, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, 
Baldwin, Ball, Barbour, Bloomfield, Brevard, Brown, 
Bryan, Burton, Burwell, Butler of Louisiana, Cannon, 


Cobb, Cocke, Crawford, Culbreth, Culpeper, Cuthbert, 
Davidson, Earle, Edwards of North Carolina, Ervin, 
Fisher, Floyd, Fuilerton, Garnett, Hardin, Hooks, 
Johnson, Jones of Virginia, Jones of Tennessee, Kent, 
Little, Lowndes, McCoy, McCreary, McLean of Ken- | 
tucky, Mercer, Metcalf, Neale, Newton, Overstreet, 
Parker of Virginia, Pinckney, Pindall, Quarles, Ran- 
dolph, Rankin, Reed, Rhea, Ringgold, Robertson, 
Settle, Shaw, Simkins, Slocumb, Smith of Maryland, 
B. Smith of Virginia, A. Smyth of Virginia, Smith 
of North Carolina, Strother, Swearingen, Terrell, 
Trimble, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, 
Tyler, Walker of North Carolina, Warfield, Williams 
of Virginia, and Williams of North Carolina-—76. 


The question was then stated on insisting on the | 
disagreement of the House to the remaining amend- 
ments of the Senate, (being the 9th section, em- 
bracing the compromise principle.) 

Mr. Lownpes wished to remark, before this 
question was taken, that, although he should- 
always be ready to vote for such a proposition, sub- 
stantially, when presented to him, combined with 
the free admission of Missouri; yet, as the amend- 
ment relative to Missouri had been disagreed to, it 
would be useless to retain this amendment in con- 
nexion with the Maine bill alone, and, as he should 
therefore now vote against retaining it, he wished 
his motive to be understood. 

Mr. McCreary made a remark or two to the 
same effect; when— 

The question was taken on insisting on the dis- 
agreement of the House to the 9th section of the 
Senate’s amendments, and carried—yeas 160, nays 
14, as follows: 

Yeras—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander, Allen of 
Massachusetts, Allen of New York, Allen of Tennes- 
see, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Vir- 
ginia, Ball, Barbour, Bateman, Beecher, Boden, Bre- 
vard, Brown, Brush, Bryan, Buflum, Burton, Burwell, 
Butler of New Hampshire, Butler of Louisiana, Camp- 
bell, Cannon, Case, Clagett, Clark, Cobb, Cook, Crafts, 
Culbreth, Cushman, Cuthbert, Darlington, Davidson, 
Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, Dowse, Earle, Eddy, 
Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of Pennsylvania, 
Edwards of North Carolina, Ervin, Fay, Fisher, Floyd, 
Folger, Foot, Ford, Forrest, Fuller, Garnett, Gross 
of New York, Gross of Pennsylvania, Guyon, Hackley, 
Hall of New York, Hardin, Hazard, Hemphill, Hend- 
ricks, Herrick, Hibshman, Heister, Hull, Holmes, 
Hooks, Hostetter, Johnson, Jones of Virginia, Jones of 
Tennessee, Kendall, Kent, Kinsey, Kinsley, Lincoln, 
Linn, Livermore, Lowndes, Lyman, Maclay, McCoy, 
McCreary, McLean of Kentucky, Mallary, Marchand, 
Mason, Meigs, Metcalf, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, 
Morton, Moseley, Murray, Neale, Nelson of Massa- 
chusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Newton, Overstreet, 
Parker of Massachusetts, Parker of Virginia, Patter- 
son, Phelps, Philson, Pinckney, Pindall, Pitcher, 
Plumer, Quarles, Randolph, Rankin, Reed, Rhea, 
Rich, Richards, Richmond, Ringgold, Robertson, Rog- 
ers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sergeant, Settle, Silsbee, 
Simkins, Slocumb, B. Smith of Virginia, ‘A. Smyth 
of Virginia, Smith of North Carolina, Southard, Ste- 
vens, Storrs, Strect, Strong of New York, Strother, 
Swearingen, Taylor, Terrell, Tomlinson, Tompkins, 
Tracy, Trimble, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South 
Carolina, Tyler, Upham, Van Rensselaer, Walker of 
North Carolina, Wallace, Warfield, Wendover, Whit- 
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man, Williams of Virginia, Williams of North Caro- | 
lina, and Wood. | 

Naxs—Messrs. Baldwin, Bloomfield, Cocke, Cul- 
peper, Fullerton, Lathrop, Little, Mercer, Shaw, Sloan, | 
Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, Strong of.! 
Vermont, and Tarr. | 

So the House insisted on its disagreement to : 
the whole of the Senate’s amendments to the 
Maine bill; and the Clerk was directed to acquaint | 
the Senate therewith. i 

A message from the Senate informed the House | 


sure. He had omitted it, because it was sufficiently 
expressed in subsequent parts, and he had not 
deemed it important here. 

Considerable discussion ensued on Mr. Tay- 
Lor’s‘ ameridment, in which it was opposed by 
Messrs. Scorr, Wuirman, and Cuay, and was 
supported by the mover and Mr. Livermore; and 

The question being taken thereon, was decided 
in the negative, by a large majority. 

Mr. Auten, of Massachusetts, then moved to 
amend the third section of the bill, by striking out 


that the Senate ask a conference on the subject- | of the clause which designates the kind of persons’ 
matter of the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, : who shall vote for delegates to the convention of 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill, enti- | the State, the word white, so as to extend the priv- 
tled “An act for the admission of the State of | ilege of voting to all “free male citizens ;” and 
Maine into the Union,” and have appointed man- | spoke at some length in support of his‘motion, and 


agers at the said conference on their part. 
THE MISSOURI BILL. 


The House then again went into Committee of 
the Whole, (Mr. Cogs in the chair,) on the 
Missouri bill—Mr. Srorrs’s proposition to insert 
therein the clause to exclude slavery from the ter- 
ritory of the United States west of the Mississippi, 
and north of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude, (excepting the proposed State of 
Missouri,) being still under consideration. 

Mr. Beecuer resumed and concluded thespecch, 
which he commenced on Saturday, against the 
amendment, and in defence of the right of Con- 
gress to impose the slavery restriction, herctofore 
discussed. 

Mr. Ranpoutru again rose, and spoke some 
time against the amendment, and in reply to some 
of the arguments of Mr. BEECHER. 

Mr. Matuary, of Vermont, spoke some time in 
explanation of the reasons which would induce 
him to vote against the amendment, though he 
was in favor of restriction on the territories west 
of the Mississippi, &e. 

Mr. Svrours next addressed the Committee, in 
a short but carnest speech, in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. Livermorn made a few remarks against 
the amendment. 

Mr. Batvwin spoke a short time in favor of the 
amendment, and in reply to a point or two of Mr. 
BrecHer’s remarks. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Srorrs’s 
amendment, and decided in the negative—ayes 33. 

The Committce then procceded to fill up the 
details of the bill. 

Mr. TayLor moved an amendment thereto, go- 
ing to strike out all that part providing the appor- 
tionment of delegates to the convention among 
the several counties, and substituting therefor, in 
substance, a provision leaving the apportionment 
to the General Assembly of the Territory, accord- 
ing to the free population thereof. 

Mr. Ranboveu rose to offer a little amendment 
to the amendment, which he supposed had drop- 
ped out of it by accident: it was the word white— 
a matter, he observed, of some importance yet to 
those on the south side, as they said—and proceed- 
ed to extend his remarks on the subject; when 

Mr. TAYLOR accepted the amendment with plea- | 


| in explanation of his opinions on other points 
| which had been introduced in the debate of the bill. 
» Mr. Ranpoips rose in opposition to this amend- 
| ment, and spoke about an hour and a half on this 
motion, and other topics which he embraced in its 
consideration. 

Some proceedings took place on a point of order 
which was made; after which, the question was 
i put on Mr. ALLEN’s motion, and a division re- 
| quired, when it appeared that but one member \ the 
mover of the amendment) rose in its support. 

After filling the blanks in the bill, according to 
the motions of Mr. Scorr, of Missouri, 

Mr. Taytor moved an amendment, [one which 
he had offered on the first day that the bill was 
taken up, and then withdrawn,] by adding to the 
last section the following clause: “And if the same 
‘ [the constitution] shall be approved by Congress 
‘at their next session after the receipt thereof, the 
‘ said Territory shall be admitted into the Union as 
‘a State, upon the same footing as the original 
‘ States.” 

This motion was advocated by the mover, and 
earnestly opposed by Messrs. Scorr, Cay, and 
Mercer ; and, after some remarks by Mr. BUTLER, 
of Louisiana, touching the case of Louisiana, re- 
ferred to in the debate, 

The question was taken on Mr. TayLor’s mo- 
tion, and negatived—ayes 75, noes 84. ; 

Mr. Srorrs then offered an amendment, in effect 
to transfer the restrictive amendment already 
adopted, to the sixth section of the bill, (which. 
embraces those provisions in the nature of com- 
pact,) and so modify it as to make it a recommenda- 
tion for the free acceptance or rejection of the con- 
vention of Missouri, as an article of compact, to 
exclude slavery, instead of enjoining it as an abso- 
lute condition of their admission. Í 

Mr. CLay seconded the motion, and, with the 
mover, zealously urged the adoption of the amend- 
ment. It was opposed as zealously by Messrs. 
TAYLOR, SERGEANT, and Gross, of New York. 

The debate had continued some time, with much 
animation; when, in consequence of the doubts 
expressed whether the amendment, in its present 
shape, was in order, Mr. Storrs withdrew it. 

Mr. Cray renewed the amendment in substance, 
but so changing the manner of inserting it in the 
P as to avoid the objection as to the point of 
order. 


* 
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The debate was renewed on the proposition, and 
continued with undiminished zeal, by Mr. CLAY, 
in its support, and by Messrs. TAYLOR, SERGEANT, 
RaxpoLPa, and Coox, against it. ) 

The question being put, the Committee divided, 
and the amendment was negatived, as follows: 
For the amendment 82, against it 92. i 

No other amendment being offered, about half 
past nine o’clock the Committee (having rejected 
several motions, in the course of the evening, to 
rise and report progress) rose and reported the bill 
to the House. 

Mr. Lownnss laid the following proposition on 
the table, as an amendment of the rules and orders 
of the House: 

“ And if.any member shall not confine himself to 
the question under debate, and shall be called to 
order, if the decision of the Speaker of the House, 
upon appeal, be against the member thus deviating 
from the question, such member shall not be, at that 
time, permitted to proceed, without the special leave 
of the House.” 


The House then adjourned. 


Tyespay, Febuary 29. 

Mr. Surru, of North Carolina, submitted the 
following resolution, which was read, and ordered 
to lie on the table: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee for the District of 
Columbia be directed to report a bill, authorizing the 
Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia to erect a | 
Masonic Hall, in this city, by lottery.” 


AMENDMENT TO THE RULES. 


The House then took up the motion, offered last 
evening by Mr. Lownvs, to amend the rules and 
orders of the House. 

Mr. STROTHER opposed the proposition, and 
spoke at considerable length to show that it was 
unnecessary, and might be dangerous and opres- 
sive, and was inexpedient. 

Mr. Smvru, of Maryland, said a few words to 
the same effect. 

Mr. RanpoLra offered to amend the proposition 
by adding thereto the following proviso: 

“ Provided, That in such case the words in question 
shall be reduced to writing, and that the member, thus 
called to order, shall be at liberty, if he shall choose, 
to explain the same.” 

Mr. R. followed his motion, at some length, with 
remarks in illustration of the oppressive effects 
which might be apprehended from the proposition, 
without the qualification which his amendment 
proposed, with which the rule, he admitted, would 
be salutary. 

Mr. Lownpes spoke in support of his proposi- 
tion, and defended it principally on the ground of 
its necessity to prevent the time of the House from 
being wasted by irrelevant debate; to prevent a 
yet greater evil—an injury to the character of the 
House by suffering such a waste of time—the con- 
sequent creation of an opinion that the House is 
inadequate to the proper discharge of its duties, 
&c., and that no undue regard for the principle of 
the liberty of speech ought to overrule a measure 


necessary to counteract evils so serious as those he 
had noticed. He disapproved Mr. RANDOLPH’ S 
amendment because it would neutralize his propo- 
sition, and leave the rules just as inoperative as 
they were at present, in the case he wished to 
provide for. 

Mr. Mercer, with the view of proceeding at 
once to the important business of the day, moved 
to lay the subject on the table; but the motion 
was negatived. 

Mr. M. then moved the indefinite postponement 
of the proposition, and spoke at some length against 
it, as placing in the hands of a majority of the 
House an engine of oppression and injustice. He 
waived his motion, however, to give place toa 
motion by 

Mr. Wiliams of North Carolina, who enter- 
tained doubts on the expediency of the proposition, 
and was not prepared at this moment to vote on 
it; and, therefore, moved its postponement until 
to-morrow. This motion prevailed; and the 
amendment was postponed accordingly. 


MAINE BILL. 

The House took up, and proceeded to consider, 
the message from the Senate asking a conference 
upon the subject-matter of the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments proposed by 
the Senate to the bill, entitled “An act for the ad- 
mission of the State of Maine into the Union ;” 
whereupon, 

Resolved, That this House do agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate upon the subject mat- 
ter of the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments depending to the bill aforesaid, 
and that managers be appointed to the same on 
their part. 

Ordered, That Mr. Houmes, Mr. Taytor, Mr. 
Lownors, Mr.:Parxer, of Massachusetts, and 
Mr. Kinsey, be the managers at the said confer- 
ence on the part of this House. 


MISSOURI BILL. 


The House took up, and proceeded to consider, 
the amendments reported by the Committee of the 
Whole to the bill to authorize the people of the Ter- 


| ritory of Missouri to form a constitution and State 


government, and for the admission of such State 
into the Union on an equal footing with the origi- 
nal States; and, the said amendments being read, 
were concurred in by the House, with the excep- 
tion of the following: 

« And shall ordain and establish, that there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said 
State, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted : 
Provided, always, That any person escaping within 
the same, from whom labor or service. is lawfully claimed 
in any other State, such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
claimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his or her 
labor, or service, as aforesaid ; Provided, nevertheless, 
That the said provision shall not be construed to alter 
the condition or civil rights of any person now held to 
service or labor in the said Territory.” 

The question was then stated to concur in the 
said amendment; when, ae 

Mr. Storrs moved to amend the same by striking 
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out these words: “And shall ordain and establish 
that;” and, in lieu thereof, to insert the following, 
to wit: : 

“And beit further enacted, That the following prop- 
ositions be, and the same are hereby, offered to the said 
convention, for their free acceptance or rejection, to be 
incorporated into the Constitution of the said State, as 
articles of compact between the said State and the 
United States, viz: That there be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in the said State, otherwise than 
in the punishment of crimes whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted; Provided, always, That 
any person escaping within the same from whom labor 
or service is lawfully claimed in any other State, such 
fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to 
the person claiming his or her Jabor or service as afore- 
said; Provided, nevertheless, That the said provision 
shall not be construed to alter the condition or civil 
rights of any person now held to service or labor in 
the said Territory. 


- Mr. Raga spoke near an hour against the re- 
striction. 

Mr. Wacker, of North Carolina, spoke a short 
time on the same side. 

Mr. Fonp, of New York, spoke half an hour 
in answer to the remarks of several gentlemen 
who had opposed the restriction. 

Mr. Jonnson, of Virginia, replied briefly to Mr. 
F., and in explanation of remarks which he had 
before made. ` 

Mr. Netson, of Virginia, next rose and entered 
into a general examination of the restriction in the 
proposed case; to show that Congress possessed 
no right to impose it, 

Mr. RANDOLPH spoke some time against Mr. 
Srorrs’s amendment. 

Mr. Smita, of Maryland, followed, and address- 
ed the House at considerable length against the 
right of restriction, &e. 

Mr. Forrest, of Pennsylvania, spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Speaker: I rise to give my reasons why I 
shall vote for the restriction and against the 
amendment offered to it, or, in other words, more 
in unison with my feclings, why I shall vote 
against the extension of slavery beyond the bounds 
of the old United States. [rise with unfeigned 
deference to those who have gone before me, whose 
abilities are so pre-eminent, whose research has 
been so profound, and whose powers and eloquence 
have been so impressive on the subject, that very 
little is left for me to say. I have possessed my- 
self of sundry notes from the Constitution and 
other documents, to aid me in my feeble attempt, 
lest I should be embarrassed, not eias accustom- 
ed to public speaking, and having but small hopes, 
and less expectation, of being able to cast a single 
ray of new light on the subject. I shall commence 
by declaring that the Constitution, so far as slavery 
may be inferred from it, is nothing but the creature 
of compromise, which I can testify, on a retro- 
spect of my feelings at the time of its adoption, 
or rather when it was promulgated for the con- 
sideration of the publie. It was a compromise to 
prevent disunion; it was a dereliction of first prin- 
ciples upon which the independence of our country 


was achieved ; it was an acquiescence in the bond- 
age of those of our fellow-men in whose services 
their possessors conceived they hada property. It 
was a compromise for the sake of peace, and con- 
fined wholly to the then United States, and not ex- 
tended to the territory possessed or to be acquired. 

The parts of the Constitution which I shall recite 
are section 2d, article 3d: “Representatives and 
t direct taxes shall be apportioned among the sev- 
‘eral States according to their respective numbers, 
‘ which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
€ numbers of frec persons, including those bound to 
“service for a term of years, and excluding In- 
í dians not taxed, three-fifths of all persons,” &c. 
This part of the article I have thus noted, and the 
1st article of the 9th section, to wit: “ The migra- 
‘ tion and importation of such personsasany of the 
‘States now existing shall think proper to admit 
‘shall not be prohibited by Congress prior to the 
“year 1808, but a tax or duty may be imposed on 
‘such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for 
‘each person,” manifestly show, (corroborated by 
the declaration made on this floor, by the member 
from South Carolina, who had been a member of 
the Convention,) that the States of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia would not have, come into the 
Union if this concession had not been made by 
the other States; that it was a compromise, and 
that the words in the 9th section, “as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit,” 
although the words slave, slaves, or slavery, are 
not in the Constitution, yet it is inferred, and ser- 
vitude is confined to the then United States, and 
not extended to the territory. Does not the limi- 
tation in the 9th section of the Constitution most 
manifestly declare the power of Congress to pro- 
hibit the importation of such persons, say slaves, 
by limiting the exercise of the authority until the 
year 1808, and which could only have been meant 
to be operative on the old United States, as will 
appear by the act of Congress, passed the 7th 
April, 1798, to authorize the establishment of a 
government in the Mississippi Territory? At 
least ten years before the expiration’of the limita- 
tion contained in the 9th section, before recited, 
the 7th section of the act of Congress, just allud- 
ed to, prohibits the importation of slaves into the 
Mississippi Territory, from any port or place with- 
out the United States, under a penalty of three 
hundred dollars, and the slave to be entitled to his 
or her freedom ; as also the act, passed 26th March, 
1804, erecting Louisiana into two territories, and 

| providing for the temporary government thereof. 
| See the 10th section, in the following words: 

«The prohibition of the importation of slaves in the 

| territories, not only from any port or place without the 
United States, but also from any port or place within 
the limits of the United States, of any slave or slaves 
which shall have been imported into the United States 
since the first day of May, 1798.” 

This act was passed at least six years before the 
expiration of the Limitation before mentioned, and 
had relation to the slaves imported into the Uni- 
ted States since May, 1798. 

Now, is not this conclusive to show that the 
Congress could not have entertained the most dis- 
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tant idea that the territory belonging to the United 
States was entitled to a participation in the com- 
promise with the old Statés? No: if they had, 
they never would have passed those acts, but 
would have considered the limitation contained in 
the 9th section of the Constitution as applying to 
the territory as well as to the old United States. 
It seems too plain to admit a doubt, that, previ- 
ous to the year 1808, Congress had the power, and 
exercised it, to prohibit the migration and impor- 
tation of slaves into their territories, and into new 
States formed out of their territories; and if it may 
be prohibited into new States, (which has been 


done,) why not the same authority to make it a’ 


condition for the admission of territories into new 
States ? 

The third section of the Constitution, part the 
first: “New States may be admitted by Congress 
into the Union,” and so on. Second part: “The 
‘ Congress shall have power to dispose of, and to 
t make all needfuljrules and regulations that policy 
‘and expediency may dictate for public good;” 
and, in exercising their powers, Congress passed 
the resolution, on the 10th day of April, 1780: 
“That the unappropriated lands that may be ceded 
t to the United States by any particular State, pur- 
‘ suant to the recommendation of Congress, should 
‘ be disposed of for the common benefit of the Uni- 
‘ ted States, and admitted into the Federal Union, 
‘ with all the rights of sovereignty, freedom, and 
‘ independence, with other States.” 

It was in consequence of this resolution, that 
Virginia, New York, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut, ceded to the United States claims to 
land within their States respectively, beyond a 
given line, which they thereby made their western 
boundary. Virginia ceding all her territory north- 
west of the river Ohio, in conformity to the reso- 
lution of the 10th day of October, 1780, Congress 
passed an ordinance, on the 13th day of October, 
1787, for the government of the territory north- 
west of the river Ohio, being that part of the ces- 
sion made by the State of Virginia, ordaining, in 
the articles of compact, that the territory should 
be restricted from taxing the lands the property of 
the United States, and providing that in no case 
should the non-residents’ land be taxed higher 
than residents’; the 6th article of which inhibits 
slavery and involuntary servitude. The fifth sec- 
tion of the said ordinance having varied the dis- 
position of the territory into States from the mode 
pointed out in the cession made by Virginia to the 
United States, Congress passed a resolution re- 
commending to the State of Virginia a reconsider- 
ation of her cession, or so much of it as prescribed 
the bounds of the States to be formed out of terri- 
tory ceded by her, so as to comport with the views 
of Congress, contained in the 5th section of the 
ordinance to divide the ceded territory into distinct 
States of not more than five nor less than three, as 
the situation of the territory might require. The 
State of Virginia, by the act of her Legislature, 
did so reconsider the section, and adopted the 5th 
section of the ordinance of Congress verbatim; 
and, at the same time, the 6th section, prohibiting 
slavery and involuntary servitude, was the subse- 


quent section; by which, and by her. full repre- 
sentation on the floor of Congress, she became a 
party in imposing the restrictions, however incon- 
sistent her conduct is at this day, for, had she 
thought they were incompatible, or unconstitu- 
tional, she would have then made her objections, 
and not at this day; but, as she did not, the terri- 
tory was formed into three States, which were 
subsequently admitted into the Union, to ‘wit: 
Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana, and now are respect- 
ively represented on this floor, without diminution 
of sovereignty. 

The State of Georgia ceded to the United States 
all the territory within her chartered bounds, be- 
yond a given line, and, by the fifth part of the first 
section of the articles of agreement between the 
United States and the State of Georgia, she au- 
thorized the formation of the State of Mississippi 
to be admitted into the Union, on the same con- 
ditions and restrictions, with the same privileges, 
and in the same manner, as is provided in the or- 
dinance of Congress passed the 13th day of July, 
1787; which ordinance was thereby directed, in 
all its parts, to extend to the territories, except that 
article which forbids slavery. 

This, the State of Georgia had a right to except, 
the territory being within the chartered bounds of 
the State of Georgia; and, of course, within the 
limits of the old United States. Mississippi -was 
admitted into the Union in December, 1817, and 
Alabama was authorized ‘to become a State in 
1819, upon the same conditions and restrictions, 


both formed out of the same territory. I now will 
state a question—if the States of Ohio, Georgia, 


Virginia, and other States, can cede their territory, 
to become States in the Union, and that under 
restriction, cannot the United States do the same 
with their territory, without impairing their sov 
ereignty, when they are admitted into the Union? 

I will relieve the Committee from further atten- 
tion, after a very few remarks on observations that 
have been made by members opposed to the amend- 
ment. The member from Virginia, who is not 
now in his place, but who I have in my eye, when 
on the floor dealt out denunciations of disunion, 
massacre, civil war, horror, and blood, exclaiming 
that, if the restriction should be carried, this would 
be the darkest day our country ever saw. Here I 
must differ with the member. No; the morning 
of the 26th day of December, 1776, let me tell the 
youth, whose father was a fellow-soldier of mine, 
a Revolutionary compatriot in the cause of liberty, 
was the darkest time our country ever saw. It 
was then Wasnincron led his patriot band -of 
freemen to the battle of Trenton, the forlorn hope 
of the independence of his country. It was then 
he commanded the rifle corps under Captains 
Washington and Monroe to drive in the Hessian 
pickets. Methinks I see the striplings skipping m 
obedience. The action became general, and Wast- 
incTon, at their head, pouring forth his patriotic 
exhortation, in words that will ever be remembered 
by me, and ought to be impressed on the minds of 
every friend to liberty: “ That the darkest time of 
night was just before day ;” which was soon veri- 
fied by the surrender of the Hessians, an event that 
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gave a preponderance to the invisible balance held 
by the hand of Him who weighs the fate of nations. 
It was that event that laid. the foundation of our 
country’s independence, and to-which we are in- 
debted for our seats at this day, in this splendid 
hall, once more engaged in the cause of liberty. 
When Wasatncron led on his little patriot band, 


My plainness of dress and manners were also no- 
ticed and complimented, as belonging to the so- 
ciety of Friends, otherwise called Quakers. 1 trust 
I am a member of the church militant, and in spi- 
ritual unison with friends, whose character is peace 
and good will to all men; and I am authorized to 
say, that I would cheerfully give up the Territory 


to them he was as a modern Moses; he went be- | to the inhabitants to free their fellow-men, to avert 
fore them as a pillar of smoke by day, anda column | what has been threatened, but which I cannot 
of fire by night; his sympathy in their distress and | think will ever be realized. However, I cannot do 
sufferings allayed their hunger and quenched their | an cvil that good may come out of it. 

thirst. ‘They followed him as the modern Israelites, | I now shall conclude, with expressions of respect 
the Israelites of the day, with their urim and thum- | for the members from Virginia and Kentucky, who 
mim on their breasts, the insignia of their cause | were pleased to compliment the State of which I 


inscribed on escutcheons of brass, fixed on their 
bayonets and sword-belts—liberty or death—united 
we stand, divided we fall—tis for posterity we die. 
Posterity! what, posterity perpetuate slavery! How 
shall I express myself? Oh pour un mantle pour 
couvrir les faces de ceux qui sont les fils de mes 
compatriots, who with me in battle, fell, whose 
death I then regretted as premature and unfortu- 
nate, snatched, as I then thought, from a partici- 
pation in the blessings of an happy independence, 
in the full enjoyment of every civil and religious 
liberty. But now I have occasion to rejoice; yes, 
rejoice overmuch, that they were not, like me, per- 
mitted to live to see posterity outgrow the remem- 
brance of the patriotic virtues of their fathers, by 
an act for the extension of slavery. 

It has been a source of very considerable pain to 
‘me, and an afflicting exercise of mind, to hear 
members on one side of the House, or those who 
are opposed to restriction, use such language 


against their fellow-members on the other side, as ' 
does not comport with their dignified standing on | 


this floor. Denunciation, sarcasm, and insinua- 
‘tion, serve to irritate and excite warmth with some, 
but with me they only produce sorrow, that the 
exemplary and conciliatory language of Abraham, 
the elder, to Lot, the younger brother, did not per- 
vade our feelings. “Let there be no strife between 
thee and me, between thy herdsman and mine; are 
we not brethren?” I shall notice an allusion to 
me by a member when on the floor, who was 
pleased to characterize the extremes of my life, by 
portraying the previous part in all the habiliments 
and trappings of a soldier in uniform clothes and 
epaulettes. The friend must have had but a very 
imperfect knowledge of the Revolutionary Army, 
if he supposed that they were as neatly dressed and 
equipped as the officers of the present day. No, it 
was the inability of Congress to furnish the means 
to either feed, pay, or clothe the army, that reduced 
them to starvation, and to the necessity of cutting 
up their only blankets to make a coat and overalls; 
and as to rank, it could not be distinguished for 
the want of epaulettes. Iwas in hopes the little 
service I rendered to my country would not have 
been sufficient to have brought me into notice at 
this day; it is a part of my life I wish to forget, 
being opposed to war, believing it to be unlawful 
in the sight of God. But, if the extension of sla- 
very grows out of the question before the Commit- 
tee, I shall think the small share I have had in the 
Revolution was the blackest part of my life. 


am an humble Representative, by ascribing its dig- 
nified standing in the Union to the exemplary con- 
duct of the people called Quakers. Would to God 
j we were all Quakers; there would be iess strife, 
more harmony and brotherly love among us; and, 
if we were to follow their precepts and emulate 
their virtues, we should do as they do; they build 
all their churches without a lottery; they do not 
i Sell their pews to the highest bidder; but sit on 
j benches, master and man; they maintain their 
own poor, and pay their tax assessed for the main- 
tenance of the poor of the township they live in; 
i they believe God .to be a spirit, and worship in 
i spirit and truth. 
| Mr. Parker, of Virginia, occupied the floor 
| about half an hour, on the other side. When Mr. 
| P. concluded— 
i The question to agree to the amendment pro- 
| posed by Mr. Srorrs, was put, and decided in 
' the negative—yeas 82, nays 98, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Tennes- 
: see, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Vir- 
i ginia, Baldwin, Ball, Barbour, Bloomfield, Brevard, 
j Brown, Bryan, Burton, Burwell, Butler of Louisiana, 
i Cannon, Cobb, Cocke, Crawford, Crowell, Culbreth, 
| Culpeper, Cuthbert, Davidson, Earle, Edwards of 
| North Carolina, Ervin, Fisher, Floyd, Fullerton, Gar- 
nett, Hall of North Carolina, Hardin, Hill, Holmes, 
Hooks, Jones of Virginia, Kent, Little, Lowndes, Mc- 
Coy, McCreary, McLane of Delaware, McLean of 
Kentucky, Mason, Meigs, Mercer, Metcalf, Neale, 

Nelson of Virginia, Newton, Overstreet, Parker of 
| Virginia, Pinckney, Pindall, Quarles, Rankin, Reed, 
i Rhea, Ringgold, Robertson, Settle, Shaw, Simkins, 
Slocumb, Smith of Maryland, B. Smith of Virginia, 
| A. Smyth of Virginia, Smith of North Carolina, Storrs, 
Strother, Swearingen, Terrell, Trimble, Tucker of Vir- 
| ginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Tyler, Walker of 
| North Carolina, Warfield, Williams of Virginia, and 
Williams of North Carolina—82, 

Naxs—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, 
| Allen of New York, Baker, Bateman, Beecher, Boden, 
| Brush, Buflum, Butler of New Hampshire, Campbell, 
| Case, Clagett, Clark, Cook, Crafts, Cushman, Dar- 
| Jington, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, Dowse, Eddy, 

Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of Pennsylvania, 
į Fay, Folger Foot, Ford, Forrest, Fuller, Gross of New 
| York, Gross of Pennsylvania, Gayon, Hackley, Hall 
of New York, Hazard, Hemphill, Hendricks, Herrick, 
Hibshman, Heister, Hostetter, Johnson, Jones of Ten- 
nessee, Kendall, Kinsey, Kinsley, Lathrop, Lincoln, 


Linn, Livermore, Lyman, Maclay, Mallary, Marchand, 


Meech, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, Morton, Mose- 
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ley, Murray, Nelson of Massachusetts, Parker of 
Massachusetts, Patterson, Phelps, Philson, Pitcher, 
Plumer, Randolph, Rich, Richards, Richmond, Rogers, 
Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sergeant, Silsbee, Sloan, Smith 
of New Jetsey, Southard, Stevens, Street, Strong of 
Vermont, Strong of New York, Tarr, Taylor, Tom- 
linson, Tompkins, Tracy, Upham, Van Rensselaer, 
Wallace, Wendover, Whitman, and Wood—98. 

Mr. Scorr then offered an amendment to the 
restrictive amendment, having for its object, in 
substance, to prevent the operation of the restric- 
tion either on the slaves now in Missouri or on 
their increase. 

This proposition was advocated by Mr. Camp- 
BELL of Ohio ; but, 

Mr. Scorr, at the suggestion of several of his 
friends, withdrew his amendment. 

The question was then taken on concurring in 
the restrictive amendment, adopted in Committee 
of the Whole, on the motion of Mr, TayLor, and 
decided in the affirmative, by yeas and nays, as 
follows : 

Yras—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, Al- 
len of New York, Baker, Bateman, Beecher, Boden, 
Brush, Buffum, Butler of New Hampshire, Campbell, 
Case, Clagett, Clark, Cook, Crafts, Cushman, Dar- 
lington, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, Dowse, Eddy, 
Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of Pennsylvania, 
Fay, Folger, Ford, Forrest, Fuller, Gross of New 
York, Gross of Pennsylvania, Guyon, Hackley, Hall 
of New York, Hazard, Hemphill, Hendricks, Her- 
rick, Hibshman, Heister, Hostetter, Kendall, Kinsey, 
Kinsley, Lathrop, Lincoln, Linn, Livermore, Lyman, 
Maclay, Mallary, Marchand, Meech, R. Moore, S. Moore, 
Monell, Morton, Moseley, Murray, Nelson of Massachu- 
setts, Parker of Massachusetts, Patterson, Phelps, Phil- 
son, Pitcher, Plumer, Rich, Richards, Richmond, Ro- 
gers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sergeant, Silsbee, Sloan, 

“Smith of New Jersey, Southard, Stevens, Street, 
Strong of Vermont, Strong of New York, Tarr, Tay- 
lor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, Tracy, Upham, Van Rens- 
selaer, Wallace, Wendover, Whitman, and Wood—94. 

Nars—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Ten- 

* nessee, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Vir- 
ginia, Baldwin, Ball, Barbour, Bloomfield, Brevard, 
Brown, Bryan, Burton, Burwell, Butler of Louisiana, 
Cannon, Cobb, Cocke, Crawford, Crowell, Culbreth, 
Culpeper,’ Cuthbert, Davidson, Earle, Edwards of 
North Carolina, Ervin, Fisher, Floyd, Foot, Fullerton, 
Garnett, Hall of North Carolina, Hardin, Hill, Holmes, 
Hooks, Johnson, Jones of Virginia, Jones of Tennessee, 
Kent, Little, Lowndes, McCoy, McCreary, McLane 
of Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, Mason, Meigs, 
Mercer, Metcalf, Neale, Nelson of Virginia, Newton, 
Overstreet, Parker of Virginia, Pinckney, Pindall, 
Quarles, Randolph, Rankin, Reed, Rhea, Ringgold, 
Robertson, Settle, Shaw, Simkins, Slocumb, Smith of 
Maryland, B. Smith of Virginia, A. Smyth of Virginia, 
Smith of North Carolina, Storrs, Strother, Swearingen, 
Terrell, Trimble, Tucker of Virginia, ‘Tucker of South 
Carolina, Tyler, Walker of North Carolina, Warfield, 
Williams of Virginia, and Williams of North Caro- 
lina—86. amendment. 

So the House concurred in the restriction. Mr. Foor moved to amend the amendment by 

Mr. Tavior then renewed a motion which he | striking out the words “thirty-six degrees thirty 
had made unsuccessfully in Committee, to amend | minutes north latitude,” so as to leave the provi- 
the last section of the bill, by striking out the | sion applicable to all the Territories of the United 
words “and the said States, when formed, shall be | States. 


admitted into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “and if the same (the constitution) 
shall be approved by Congress, the said Territory 
shall be admitted into the Union as a State, upon 
an equal footing with the original States.” 


This question was briefly supported by the 
mover, and was opposed by Messrs. Scorr, 
Lownpes, Mercer, Fioyp, and HENDRICKS ; 
and, the question being taken thereon, it was de- 
cided in the negative, by yeas and nays, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, Al- 
len of New York, Buffum, Butler of New Hampshire, 
Clark, Crafts, Cushman, Darlington, Dennison, Dowse, 
Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of Pennsylvania, 
Fay, Folger, Forrest, Fuller,Guyon, Hackley, Hemp- 
hill, Herrick, Hostetter, Kinsley, Lathrop, Lyman, 
Maclay, Marchand, Meech, Morton, Murray, Patter- 
son, Phelps, Philson, Rich, Richards, Richmond, 
Rogers, Ross, Sergeant, Storrs, Strong of Vermont, 
Strong of New York, Tarr, Taylor, Tracy, Van 
Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendover, and Wood—49. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Ten- 
nessee, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of 
Vermont, Baker, Baldwin, Ball, Barbour, Bateman, 
Beecher, Bloomfield, Boden, Brown, Brush, Bryan, 
Burton, Burwell, Butler of Louisiana, Campbell, Can- 
non, Case, Clagett, Cobb, Cocke, Cook, Crawford, 
Crowell, Culbreth, Culpeper, Cuthbert, Davidson, 
Dewitt, Dickinson, Earle, Eddy, Edwards of North 
Carolina, Ervin, Fisher, Floyd, Foot, Ford, Fullerton, 
Garnett, Gross of New York, Gross of Pennsylvania, 
Hall of New York, Hail of North Carolina, Hardin, 
Hazard, Hendricks, Hibshman, Heister, Hill, Holmes, 
Hooks, Johnson, Jones of Virginia, Jones of Tennes- 
nessee, Kendall, Kent, Kinsey, Little, Lincoln, Linn, 
Livermore, Lowndes, McCoy, McCreary, McLane of 
Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, Mallary, Mason, 
Meigs, Mercer, Metcalf, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, 
Moseley, Neale, Nelson of Virginia, Newton, Over- 
street, Parker of Massachusetts, Parker of Virginia, 
Pinckney, Pindall, Pitcher, Plumer, Randolph, Ran- 
kin, Reed, Rhea, Ringgold, Robertson, Russ, Sampson, 
Settle, Shaw, Silsbee, Simkins, Sloan, Slocumb, Smith 
ofNew Jersey, Smith of Maryland, B. Smyth of Vir- 
ginia, A. Smith of Virginia, Smith of North Carolina, 
Southard, Stevens, Street, Swearingen, Terrell, Tom- 
linson, Tompkins, Trimble, Tucker of Virginia, Tuc- 
ker of South Carolina, Tyler, Walker of North Caro- 
lina, Warfield, Williams of Virginia, and Williams 
of North Carolina—125. 

The question recurring on ordering the bill to 
be engrossed and read a third time, Ë 

Mr. Srorrs moved to amend the bill, by adding 
thereto a new section, providing for the exclusion 
of slavery from all the Territories of the United, 
States westof the Mississippi and north of thirty-six 
degrees thirty minutes of north latitude, excepting 
the proposed State of Missouri—(the amendment 
commonly called the compromise.) : 

Mr. RANDOLPH spoke a short time against this 
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Mr. CLark made a few remarks against the 
propriety of introducing the amendment offered 
by Mr. Srorrs in this bill. 

Mr. Ranpotpy stated much at large, the rea- 


sons why he should vote against the compromise. | 


Mr. Foor explained the object of his motion, 
which was, chiefly to attempt an accommodation 
of conflicting opinions on this subject, of stripping 
the question of the Constititutional difficulty, and 
to test the sincerity of those who had maintained 
the restriction. 

Mr. Coss spoke at considerable length, and 
very warmly, against all restriction whatever, as 
tending to universal emancipation. 

Mr. Storrs rose and stated that, from the con- 
sideration that his proposition might create delay 
in the passage of the bill, by drawing out a long 
discussion, and thus, by procrastinating any result 
from the conference between the two Houses, 
operate to delay the admission of Maine beyond 
the 4th of March, the time to which she had been 
limited by the parent State—he would withdraw 
his proposition. 

The question was then, at length taken, on or- 
dering the bill to be engrossed, and read a third 
time, and decided in the affirmative by yeas and 
nays, as follows: 


time to-morrow ; 


and a little after 8 o’clock, the 
House adjourned. a 


WepnespayY, March 1. 


Mr. Kent, from the Committee’ on the District 
of Columbia, made an unfavorable report on the 
petition of the Grand Lodge of the District of 
Columbia, (to be authorized to build a Masonic 
Hall by lottery ;) which report was read and con- 
curred in. ' 

Mr. Cannon, from the Committee on the Mi- 
litia, reported a bill to establish an uniform mode 
of discipline and field exercise for the militia of 
the United States; which was twice read and 
committed. 

The Speaxenr laid before the House a letter from 
the Secretary of War, communicating the infor- 
mation required by the resolution of the 24th ultimo, 
in relation to a loan of gunpowder made to the 
firm of Stull & Williams. . K 

The SreakeEnr also laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of War, communicating the 
information required by the resolution of the 22d 
ultimo, in relation to the contracts heretofore made 
with James Johnson, Alexander McRea, Elias 
Earle, and Peter Townsend, for the delivery of 


Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Allen of New York, An- powder, arms, &c. 


derson, Baker, Bateman, Beecher, Boden, Brush, Buf- 
fum, Butler of New Hampshire, Campbell, Case, Cla- 
gett, Clark, Cook, Crafts, Cushman, Darlington, Den- 


These communications were severally read and 
ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. Wuirman submitted the following resolu- 


nison, Dewitt, Dickinson, Dowse, Eddy, Edwards of tion for consideration : 


Connecticut, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Fay, Folger, 


Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be 


Ford, Forrest, Fuller, Gross of New York, Gross of | instructed to inquire and report to this House what 


Pennsylvania, Guyon, Hackley, Hall of New York, 
Hemphill, Hendricks, Herrick, Hibshman, Heister, 
Hill, Hostetter, Kendall, Kinsey, Kinsley, Lathrop, 
Lincoln, Linn, Lyman, Maclay, Mallary, Marchand, 
Meech, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, Morton, Moseley, 
Murray, Nelson of Massachusetts, Parker of Massa- 
chusetts, Patterson, Phelps, Philson, Pitcher, Plumer, 
Rich, Richards, Richmond, Rogers, Ross, Russ, Samp- 
son, Sergeant, Silsbee, Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, 
Southard, Stevens, Strect, Strong of Vermont, Strong 
of New York, Tarr, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, 
Tracy, Upham, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendover, 
Whitman, and Wood—93. 

Nays— Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Tenn., 
Archer of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, Baldwin, Ball, 
Barbour, Bloomfield, Brevard, Brown, Bryan, Burton, 
Burwell, Butler of Louisiana, Cannon, Cobb, Cocke, 
Crawford, Crowell, Culbreth, Culpeper, Cuthbert, 
Davidson, Earle, Edwards of North Carolina, Ervin, 
Fisher, Floyd, Foot, Fullerton, Garnett, Hall of North 
Carolina, Hardin, Holmes, Hooks, Johnson, Jones of 
Virginia, Jones of Tennessee, Kent, Little, Livermore, 
Lowndes, McCoy, McCreary, McLane of Delaware, 
McLean of Kentucky, Mason, Meigs, Mercer, Metcalf, 
Neale, Nelson of Virginia, Newton, Overstreet, Par- 
ker of Virginia, Pinckney, Pindall, Quarles, Randolph, 
Rankin, Reed, Rhea, Ringgold, Robertson, Settle, 
Shaw, Simkins, Slocumb, Smith of Maryland, B. Smith 
of Virginia, A. Smyth of Virginia, Smith of North 
Carolina, Storrs, Strother, Swearingen, Trimble, Tuc- 
ker of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Tyler, 
‘Walker of North Carolina, Warfield, Williams of 
Virginia, and Williams of North Carclina—84. 


right, if any, Commodore Stewart had, by law or other- 
wise, to require that men whose terms of enlistment 
expired while on the Mediterranean station, should 
either re-cnlist, or forfeit the right “to any claim or 
provision as distressed seamen, from the Consuls of 
the United States in Europe ;” and what right existed 
at the Departinents of the Treasury and Navy “ to re- 
fuse remuneration for such claims,” as stated in a 
letter, under date of the 27th January, 1820, addressed. 

| by the Secretary of the Navy to the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

A short debate took place on this resolution, in 
which it was supported by the mover, and was 
opposed by Messrs. Smiru, of Maryland, and 
TRIMBLE; in the conclusion of which Mr. TRIM- 
BLE moved that the resolution be laid on the table 
for the present, which motion was agreed to. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the following 
titles, to wit: An act for the better regulation of 
the trade with the Indian tribes; An act for the 
relief of Robert Purdy; An act in addition to an 
act, entitled “An act regulating the Post Office 
Establishment;” An act for the relief of Bartho- 
lomew Duverge; An act for the relief of Labedo- 
yere de Kermion; and An act for the relief of 
Joseph McNeill; in which bills they ask the con- 
currence of this House. , 


DEATH OF DAVID WALKER. 


Mr. Quar.zs, of Kentucky, rose, he said with 
feelings which he could not express, and with a 


The bill was then ordered to be read a third] melancholy very seldom experienced by him, to 
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announce to the House the distressing intelligence 
of the death of oneof its body; my friend and 
colleague Major Davin Waker, with Christian 
fortitude, about eight o’clock this morning, ex- 
changed, said Mr. Q., a world of cares, of toils and | 
difficulties, for, I hope, a mansion of bliss. 

I offer, said Mr. Q., for consideration, resolutions 
comporting with the wish of the deceased. While 
living, my colleague, by profession and practice, 
in private and public life, was a plain unaffected 
man. He, from education, had an abhorrence of 
pomp and parade. He desired that the body that 
was clad with mourning should weep with mental 
distress. He had seen numerous carriages, filled 
with persons attending funerals, at this and other 
places, moving with solemnity to the burial ground, 
and returning from it with no evidences of sorrow. 
And to prevent a similar spectacle, connected with 
his remains, did he make the request contained in 
the resolutions I now offer. The Representatives 
from Kentucky, the relatives of the deceased, and 
also those gentlemen who lived with him, and 
whose kindness was generously afforded him in 
his sickness, have been consulted with regard to 
the propriety of the course which is now proposed, 
and have approved it. 1 wish that this body will 
consider the departure from the usual course of 
proceeding on former occasions of this kind, as 
arising from none other than the purest motives— 
the most sincere respect to our collecte and in 
this House a’ desire to carry into execution the 
dying wish of one of its body. I hope that I shall 
have the kind indulgence of my brother members, 
in permitting the repeated wishes of my colleague 
to be carried into effect, conformably to the spirit 
of the resolutions now proposed. 

Mr. Q. then submitted the following resolutions : 

Resolved, unanimously, That a committee be ap- 
pointed to take order for superintending the funeral of 
David Walker, deceased, late a Representative from the 
State of Kentucky. : 
_ Resolved, That the said David Walker having com- 
municated to the Speaker of this House, and the hon- 
orable James Barbour, of the Senate, shortly before his 
death, his wish that he might be buried without pomp 
or parade, attended by a few only of his friends, in 
compliance with his wish, this House will, on this 
occasion, not conform to the practice which has here- 
tofore prevailed, of adjourning, to attend the funeral of 
a deceased member. 

Resolved, further, That, in conformity with the 
spirit of the same wish of the deceased, the members 
of this House will depart from the usage of wearing 
crape for one month, with the exception of those who 
may voluntarily choose to conform to said usage. 

Mr. RanDOLPH said it was from a very different 
sentiment indeed than that of disrespect to their 
departed brother who had gone to his account, 
that he rose to say any thing on this melancholy 
occasion. There is no man in this body, said Mr. 
R., in whose eyes, at this time—may it be so at all 
times !—the wretched strife and contention of am- 
bition appears so contemptible, or at least more 
low and contemptible, than in the eyes of him 
who now addresses you. Sir, | cannot consent 
to continue that strife under existing circum- 
stances; I will, as far as in me lies, conform to the 


16th Con. ist Sess.—50 


letter and the spirit of the request of the deceased. 
But, while I conform to the letter and spirit of 
that request—and, sir, it is such an one as I should 
wish made in my own behalf, under similar cir- 
cumstances—I cannot consent to protract the dis- 
cussion of the most agitating and invidious ques- 
tion which was ever presented to the Congress of 
the United States since the institution of this 
Government. I do not mean to cavil about the 
point that a motion not to adjourn is never in 
order, although a motion to adjourn is always in 
order—far be such a spirit from me at all times, 
but more especially at the present time. - But, said 
Mr. R., I wish to adhere to precedents set in good 
times, on such mournful occasions, in this House. 
And, if precedents are valuable on any occasion, 
they are to be adliered to in those decorous and 
solemn rites which all people, even the most sav- 
age, pay to the last.sad relics of departed hu- 
manity, and in which the infringement of estab- 
lished custom strikes as a jarring discord upon 
the heart. The first death which took place of a 
member of this House—and I ought well to re- 
member it—for it was of one of my nearest rela- 
tives, the only near one left on the maternal side— 
it took place in New York, in the month of June, 
1790, when Congress sat in that city—the House 
resolved that the delegation of Virginia then pre- 
sent (consisting, when full, of only ten members) 
should be a committee to see performed the last 
sad offices for the deceased. The next day the 

“resolved, unanimously, that the members of this: 
House, from a sincere desire of showing ever 

mark of respect due to the memory of Theodorick 
Bland, deceased, late a member thereof, will go in 
mourning for him one month, by the usual mode 
of wearing crape on the left arm.” As the mem- 
ber in question was, if not in affluent, yet in inde- 
pendent circumstances, it was ordered that a sum 
equal to his travelling expenses, had he lived to 
return to Virginia, should be allowed for the ex- 
pense of removing’ him to his last sad home in this 
world. I mean, sir, the travelling allowance was 
viewed as a fund to which the deceased member’s 
exccutors might be entitled, and therefore applica- 
ble, under the direction of ‘his colleagues, to the 
rites of sepulture. His executors might, if they 
pleased, have removed the body to the family 
burial ground. The funeral was neither pompous 
nor expensive; it was, what it ought to have been, 
decent Christian burial. Other cases had occur- 
red, Mr. R. continued, which he remembered, in 
Philadelphia; two particularly, of members from 
North Carolina. On those occasions, a particular 
friend of his, who has been a member of Congress 
from the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
by North Carolina, was appointed on the com- 
mittee to make the necessary arrangements for in- 
terment, in the case of Mr. Burgess, of Edenton, 
he believed, and in that of Mr, Bryan, of New- 
bern, he was sure, in conjunction with a colleague 
of his (Mr. Thomas Blount,) since also gone 
where Al flesh must go. On that occasion this 
rule was also observed. During the first session 


‘of Congress here, (the last of Mr. Adams’s ad- 


ministration,) this House lost one of its most 
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valuable members, in the person of a gentleman 
from Georgia, (Mr. Jones.) In this case the rule 
was still adhered to. But, at a succeeding ses- 
sion, the first under the new administration, and 
the only bad example set at the time—Mr. R. re- 
gretted it the more, as he felt his full share of all 
responsibility incurred at that time—on the death 
of the delegate from the Territory of, Mississippi, 
he Hunter) the rule was departed from; then, 
or.the first time, was the practice adopted cf pro- 
viding a funeral at the public expense, be that 
expense what it might; and that rule, under which 
gross abuses have been practised, has‘ continued 
ever since to be observed, or rather to be abused; 
and this without any change in the accustomed 
form of attending the funeral and wearing crape 
fora month. Why not, then, in this case, said 
Mr. R., comply with the letter and spirit of the 
request of the deceased, without departing from 
the established form, and yet get back, if I may so 
express myself; to first principles, on this melan- 
choly occasion? Mr. R. adverted to the funeral 
of a former Vice President. To what man does 
the cause of American Independence owe more, 
with one single exception, than to George Clin- 
ton? None; none, sir. If any man’s remains 
might claim a funeral at the public expense, surely 
it is those of him whose death bathed a nation in 
tears. Next to that man, or as near as any, in the 
cause of the Revolution, stood George Clinton. 
But a funeral at the public expense ought to be 
considercd as the highest public honor which the 
nation could bestow. Ought it, then, to be con- 
sidered a matter of course, that, whenever a mem- 
ber of either House of Congress, or a Territorial 
Delegate, or a Vice President, or even a President 
of the United States, shall leave this bustling, 
sorry world, we shall follow him (perhaps nothing 
loath) to the grave, and the sumptuous funeral be 
defrayed at the public charge? It was not the 
money price of which he spoke. Recollect the 
case of the late William Pitt. What was the 
distinction taken on that occasion? And by 
whom was a public funeral of that great states- 
man, who for more than twenty years had filled 
the first place in the eyes of Europe, opposed? 
By a man whom I may call, and will call, ultimus 
Anglorum—by William Windham; by the fa- 
vorite disciple of Edmund Burke, the fourth but 
not the least star in the great constellation of Eng- 
lish statesmen that is set for ever. It was this— 
he would pay the debts of this eminent man; his 
great and disinterested public services deserved it 
at the hands of the nation; but he would give no 
unsuccessful statesman, and such he considered 
Mr. Pitt to have been, a funeral at the public ex- 
pense. Mr. R. hoped the House would, in the 
present case, go on in the usual course; and that, 
while it complied with the established form, it 
would at the same time comply in such a manner 
as to fulfil the letter and spirit of the request of 
the deceased. 

The Speaker rose and observed that, as he was 
referred to in the resolutions, he would ask leave 
of the House to state what had passed between the 
deceased and himselfon the subject. The SPEAKER 


then briefly.recapitulated the conversations which 
had taken place between himself and the deceased, 
which corroborated. and supported the statement 
contained in the resolution. à 

A few remarks were subjoined by Mr. CLARK 
and Mr. CuLrEPER, in approbation of the wishes 
of the deceased, when the question was taken on 
each resolution separately, (a division of the ques- 
tion having been required by Mr. WALKER, of 
North Carolina,) and they were severally agreed 
to, nem. con. 

A committee was appointed accordingly, con- 
sisting of the entire delegation from Kentucky, 
with the exception of Mr. Cray, (Speaker,) and 
with the addition of Messrs. BARBOUR, SHAW, 
TAYLOR, and CUTHBERT. : 

On motion of Mr. Ranpoupn, the House agreed 
that when it adjourned, it would adjourn to twelve 
o’ciock to-morrow. 

Mr. R. then moved an adjournment, but the 
motion was not agreed to. 


THE MISSOURI BILL. 


The engrossed bill to authorize the people of 
the Missouri Territory to form a constitution and 
State government, and for the admission of such 
State into the Union, upon an equal footing with 
the original States, was read the third time, and 
the question stated, Shall the bill pass?”, 

Mr. Ranpotru rose, and spoke more than three 
hours against the passage of the bill, on the ground 
of the unconstitutional and unjust restriction which 
it imposed on the people of Missouri, as a condi- 
tion of their admission into the Union, &e. When 
Mr. R. had concluded, * 

Mr. Hotmgs called for the previous question. 

The call being sustained by the House, the pre- 
vious question was accordingly stated, “Shall the 
main question be now put?” which being agreed 
to, the question was taken on passing the bill, and 
decided in the affirmalive—yeas 91, nays 82, as 
follows : : 

Yras—Messrs. Adams, Alen of New York, Baker, 
Bateman, Beecher, Boden, Brush, Buffum, Campbell, 
Case, Clagett, Clark, Cook, Crafts, Cushman, Dar- 
Jington, Dennison, Dewitt Dickinson, Dowse, Eddy, 
Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of Pennsylvania, 
Fay, Folger, Ford, Forrest, Fuller, Gross of New 
York, Gross of Pennsylvania, Guyon, Hackley, Hall 
of New York, Hazard, Hemphill, Hendricks, Her- 
rick, Hibshman, Heister, Hill, Hostetter, Kendall, 
Kinsey, Kinstey, Lathrop, Lincoln, Linn, Lyman, Ma- 
clay, Mureband, Meech, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, 
Morton, Moseley, Murray, Nelson of Massachusetts, 
Parker of Massachusetts. Patterson, Phelps, Philson, 
Pitcher, Plumer, Rich, Richards, Richmond, Rogers, 
Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sergeant, Silsbee, Sloan, Smith 
of N. Jersey, Southard, Stevens, Street, Strong of Vt, 
Strong of New York, Tarr, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tomp- 
kins, Tracy, Upham, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Wen- 
dover, Whinnap and Wood. f 

Nays—Messrs. Alexander, Allen of Tennessee, An- 
derson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, Bald- 
win, Barbour, Bayly, Bloomfield, Brevard, Brown, 
Bryan, Burton, Burwell, Butler of Louisiana, Cannon, 
Cobb, Crowell, Culbreth, Culpeper, Cuthbert, David- 
son, Earle, Edwards of North Carolina, Ervin, Fisher, 
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Floyd, Foot, Fullerton, Garnett, Hall of North Caro- 


lina, Hardin, Holmes, Hooks, Johnson, Jones of Vir-' 


ginia, Jones of Tennessee, Kent, Little, Lowndes, 
McCoy, McCreary, McLane of Delaware, McLean of 
Kentucky, Mason, Meigs, Mercer, Metcalf, Neale, Nel- 
son of Virginia, Newton, Overstreet, Parker of Virgi- 
nia, Pinckney, Pindall, Quarles, Randolph, Rankin, 
Reed, Rhea, Ringgold, Robertson, Settle, Shaw, Sim- 
kins, Slocumb, Smith of Maryland, B. Smith of Vir- 
ginia, A. Smyth of Virginia, Smith of North Carolina, 
Storrs, Strother, Swearingen, Terrell, Trimble, ‘Tucker 
of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Tyler, Walker 
of North Carolina, Warfield, Williams of Virginia, 
and Williams of North Carolina. 


So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate 
for concurrence; and the House adjourned. 


Tuurspay, March 2. 


James Woonpson Bates appeared, produced his 
credentials, was qualified, and took his seat as the 
Delegate from the Territory of Arkansas. 

Mr. SERGEANT presented a memorial and petition 
of William Bayard, of the city of New York, mer- 
chant, in behalf of himself and others, holders of 
property in the three per cent. stocks of the United 

tates, representing that the proceeds of the sale 
of the public lands in the Western territory were, 
by the act of the 4th of August, 1790, pledged, in 
the most formal and solemn manner, towards sink- 
ing or discharging the said stocks; that the holders 
of the said stocks, since its first creation, have done 
no other act tending to show that they had given 
up, in any degree, their reliance on the faith of the 
Government, so expressly pledged originally, that 
the protceds of the said western lands should be 
applied to extinguish their stocks; on the contrary, 
they have retained their full faith and reliance on 
the promises of the Government, and still retain 
it; they, therefore, pray that Congress will take 
their case into consideration, and make such pro- 
vision as justice may require.—Referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. Burver, of Louisiana, presented sundry re- 
solutions of the General Assembly of the State of 
Louisiana, remonstrating against any change in 
the system heretofore, and now, existing for the 
disposal of the lands of the United States; which 
resolutions: were referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. ` 

Mr. Pinckney, from the committee appointed 
on the subject, reported a bill, to restore to all the 
States which have, in cessions, omitted to retain 
the same, the jurisdiction of the territory ceded to 
the United States for forts, arsenals, dock-yards, 
and barracks, so far as respects the execution of 
their State laws, for the prevention and punish- 
ment of crimes, and recovery of debts; which was 
read twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole on Monday next. 

The House took up, and proceeded to consider 
the bill to authorize the President of the United 
States to appoint a receiver of the public moneys, 
and register of the land office, for the district of 
Laurence county, in the Arkansas Territory ; and 
the bill being amended, was ordered to be engross- 
ed, and read a third time to-morrow. 


On motion of Mr. Raga, the Committee on 
Pensions and Revolutionary Claims were instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of reviving, and 
continuing in force, an act, entitled “An act to 
provide for persons disabled by known wounds te- 
ceived during the Revolutionary war,” passed 
April 10th, 1806; which act was afterwards re- 
vived, and continued in force for the term of six 
years, by an act of the 25th of April, 1812, as in 
said act declared, and is since expired. 

On motion of Mr. Cose, four thousand copies of 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, upon 
the subject of the currency of the country, were 
ordered to be printed for the use of the members 
of this House. i 

On motion of Mr. Bareman, the Committee on 
the Judiciary were instructed to inquire into the 
Piney of requiring, by law, the marshals of 
the several districts in selling real estate by virtue 
of execution, to hold such sale in the city or county 
in which such real estate shall be situate. 

On motion of Mr. Batpwin, the Secretary of 
the Treasury was required to communicate to this 
House the state of the Bank of the United States, 
We the first days of March, June, and Decomber 
ast. : 

On motion of Mr. Hooks, a committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the propriety of providing, 
by law, for an equitable adjustment of the accounts 
of Andrew McIntire, deceased, late collector of 
direct tax and internal duties in the sixth collec- 
tion district of North Carolina, and that they have 
leave to report by bill or otherwise; and Messrs. 
Hooks, Stocume, and Serrie, were appointed 
the said committee. 

Bills from the Senate of the following titles, to 
wit: 

1. An act for the better regulation of the trade 
with the Indian tribes ; 

2. An act in addition to an act, entitled “An act 
regulating the Post Office Establishment ;” 

3. An act for the relief of Robert Purdy ; 

‘4. Anact for the relief of Bartholomew Duverge; 

5. An act for the relief of Labedoyere de Ker- 
meon; and, 

6. An act for the relief of Joseph McNeil; were 
severally read the first and second time, and refer- 
red; the first to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
the second to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, and the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
to the Committee of Claims. 

A Message was received from the PRESIDENT 
or THE Unirep Srares, which was read, and is 
as follows, viz: : 


To the House of Representatives of the United States : 

In compliance with a resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 4th of February last, requesting to 
be informed what progress has been made in survey- 
ing certain parts of the coast of North Carolina, and 
in ascertaining the latitude and longitude of the ex- 
treme points of Cape Hatteras, Cape Lookout, and 
Cape Fear, according to a resolution of the 19th of 
January, 1819, T have to state, that it is intended to 
carry the resolution of the 19th of March into effect in 
the present year. ‘The co-operation of the board of 
engincers with naval commissioners being necessary 
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in executing that duty, and the board. having been en- 
-gaged last year in surveying the eastern coast of our 
Union, it would have interfered with previous arrange- 
ments, and been attended with increased expense, had 
they withdrawn from it. The board will, however, be 
employed during the present Summer in the regular 
execution of its duties in the survey of the coast of 
North Carolina, when instructions will be given it to 
afford the necessary aid to carry the resolution of the 
19th of January of the last year into effect. 
JAMES MONROE. 
Manca 1, 1820. 


The said Message was laid on the table. 

Mr. Srroruer made an unsuccessful motion to 
take up the joint resolution now lying on the ta- 
ble, to authorize the publication of the secret jour- 
nal of the old Congress. 

The House next went into a Committee of the 
Whole'(Mr. Storrs in the chair). on the bills for 
establishing United States courts in Maine and 
Alabama. The Committee got through the de- 
tails of the first bill, and made some progress in 
the second, when the Committee rose, reported 
progress, and obtained leave to sit again. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the bill. from this 
House, entitled “An act to authorize the people of 
the Territory of Missouri to form a constitution 
and State government, and for the admission of 
such State into the Union, on an equal footing 
with the original States,” with amendments; they 
have also passed a bill, entitled “An act for the 
relief of Frederick Goetz and Carl W. Westphal, 
and of the heirs of Abraham Neppes, deceased ;” 
in which amendments and bill they ask the con- 
currence of this House. 


APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. Sir, of Maryland, moved that the House 

should, by general consent, agree now to take up 

out of its order) the Navy appropriation bill. 
his motion was lost. 

Mr. S. moved to postpone the preceding orders 
of the day, for the purpose of taking up the said 
bill. This motion was agreed to; and the House 
then resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole 
on the appropriation bills. 

Mr. Ranvotru rose to object to this mode of 
getting at the consideration of important bills, out 
of their turn—of being taken by surprise—and to 
regret the change in the rules which permitted, by 
any motion, the taking up of bills, except on the 
day set for then. Money bills, of all others, ought 
not tu be taken up without due notice; which was 
proper, to enable members to come prepared for 
their investigation. He would not allow any mo- 
ney bill to pass without strict examination. He 
would take the ipse dixit of no man, in passing be- 
tween the people and appropriations even for the 
Navy, which had fought itself into favor. He, 
therefore, moved that the Committee now rise, 

_ Mr. Sara replied, that he had three days ago, 
in his place, given notice to the House that he 
should, as soon as the discussion of the Missouri 
bill had been brought to a close, move to take 
up the appropriation bills. He had moved now 


to take them up, because. the public service was 
suffering for the want of appropriations. He 
stated further, that, though it had never been the 
usage before, it had always been his practice, since 
he had been chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, to give notice when he should call up 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. Cray (Speaker) explained the reasons for 
the change in the practice of the IIouse, by which 
the orders were called regularly, as they followed 
on the docket of the House. He then expressed 
his hope that the Committee would rise; the Mis- 
souri bill, in fact, was not yet disposed of, and un- 
til it was, he, for one, was unwilling to go into 
any other important business. The bills before the 
Committee were those, on which the great ques- 
tion was to be decided, of how the deficit in the 
Treasury, whether by taxes, loans, or otherwise, 
was to be supplied. ‘Ihe House was not now ina 
moral condition for the consideration of such ques- 
tions. He not only wished the Missouri bill to be 
first finally disposed of, but really he wanted a 
day’s rest for the body as well as the mind, after 
the settlement of this agitating and laborious sub- 
ject. He hoped, therefore, the Committee would 
rise, with an understanding that. it would take up 
the appropriation bills on Monday. 

Mr. Samira said it would be very unwise in him 
to press the consideration of these bills, contrary 
to the wishes of the Committee; and he therefore 
acquiesced in the motion for the Committee to 
rise. Mr. S. took this occasion to say, that he 
hoped he was not considered under any necessity, 
from the situation which he occupied, of defend- 
ing any measure or any appropriation. He con- 
sidered himself here a member of the House, and 
would freely exercise his opinion on all subjects 
whatever. 

The Committee then rose, and obtained leave 
to sit again. : 


THE MISSOURI BILL. 


Themessage received from the Senate announced 
that they had passed the Missouri bill, with an 
amendment; which amendment was, in substance, 
to strike out the slavery restriction, and insert, in 
lieu thereof, the clause (Mr. Tuomas’s and Mr. 
Srorrs’s original proposition) to exclude slavery 
from all the territory of the United States west of 
the Mississippi, north of 36° 30’ north latitude, ex- 
cept within the proposed State of Missouri. 

On motion of Mr. Homes, this message was 
laid on the table long enough to give him an op- 
portunity to make a report from the committee of 
conference; which report is as follows: ` 


Mr. Hours, from the managers appointed on the 
part of this House, to attend a conference with the 
managers appointed on the part of the Senatc, upon 
the subject-matter of the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments proposed by the Senate to 
the bill of this House, entitled “An act providing for 
the admission of the State of Maine into the Union,” 
made the following report: ? 

1. That they recommend to the Senate to recede 
from their amendments to the said bill. 

2. That they recommend to the two Houses to agree 
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to strike out the fourth section of the bill from the 
House of Representatives, now pending in the Senate, 
entitled “An act to authorize the people of Missouri 
to form a constitution and State government, and for 
the admission of such State into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States,” the following pro- 
viso, in the following words: “And shall ordain and 
establish that there shall be neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed: Provided, always, That any person escap- 
ing into the same, from whom labor or service is law- 
fully claimed in any other State, such fugitive may be 
lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person claim- 
ing his or her labor or service, as aforesaid: Provided, 
nevertheless, That the said provision shall not be con- 
strued to alter the condition or civil rights of any per- 
son now held to service or labor in the said Territory.” 


And that the following provision be added to 
the bill: 

Szc. 8. And be it further enacted, That, in all that 
territory ceded by France to the United States, under 
the name of “ Louisiana,” which lies north of thirty- 
six degrees and thirty minutes north latitude, not 
included within the limits of the State contemplated 
by this act, slavery and involuntary servitude, other- 
wise than in the punishment of crimes whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall be, and is 
hereby, forever prohibited : Provided, always, That 
any person escaping into the same, from whom labor 
or service is lawfully claimed in any other State or 
Territory of the United States, such fugitive may be 
lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person claim- 
ing his or her labor or service, as aforesaid. 


a report was read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 
Mr. Beecuer then moved to print the report. 

This motion was opposed by Mr. Lownpzs, on 
the ground that it would imply a determination 
in the House to delay a decision of the subject to- 
day, which he had hoped the House was fully 
prepared for. 

Some conversation passed on this motion be- 
tween Mr. Tayior and Mr. Lownpes, on the pro- 
priety of proceeding to act in this House, on the 
recommendation of the committee, before the Sen- 
ate had given the pledge required of them of first 
adopting the report by receding from the amend- 
ments to the Maine bill, in which Mr. Tayuor 
opposed such proceeding, and Mr. Lownpss was 
in favor of it; inasmuch as it would be wrong to 
put in jeopardy a satisfactory settlement of this 
question, from an adherence to a mere oint of eti- 
quette and order; that the House cou d not fear 

_ that the Senate would adopt the recommendation 
to recede from their amendments, as the commit- 
tee of conference was unanimous in their report, 
with the exception of one member from this House, 
(Mr. Taytor,) and became us further, as the dis- 
position of the Senate to admit Maine could not 
be doubted, they would have no motive to adhere 
to their amendments if this House should adopt 
the report, &c. 

A long debate took place on the question of print- 
ing, or rather on the question whether this House 
should act on the second and third propositions of 
the committee of conference, before the Senate 


had acted on the first. Those against acting im- 
mediately, and in favor of the printing, were 
Messrs. Taytor, Livermore, and WHITMAN; and 
those who opposed the printing, were Messrs. 
Lownpes, Houmes, Kinsey, Storrs, RANDOLPH, 
Brown, StrotHER, ČAMPBĘLL, and PARKER of 
Virginia. : 

The debate had continued about ‘three hours. 
when Mr. Beecuer withdrew his motion. i 

The House then resumed the consideration of 
the amendments of the Senate to the Missouri bill. 

The question was divided so as first to be taken 
on striking out the restriction. 

Mr. Lownpss spoke briefly in support of the 
compromise recommended by the committee of 
conference, and urged with great earnestness the 
propriety of a decision which would restore tran- 
quillity to the country—which was demanded by 
every consideration of discretion, of moderation, of 
wisdom, and of virtue. f 

Mr. Homes followed in a short speech, nearly 
to the same effect. 

Mr. Apams, of Massachusetts, spoke at some 
length in favor of the restriction, and against a 
compromise. 

Mr. Kinsey, of New Jersey spoke as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, a period has now arrived when it 
becomes necessary to close this protracted debate, 
and, as I shall vote for the compromise offered by 


the Senate, it is proper to state my reasons for so 


doing. We have arrived at an awful period in 


the history of our empire, when it behooves every 
member of this House now to pause and consider 
that on the next step we take depends the fate of 
unborn millions. I firmly believe that on the ques- 


tion now before us rests the highest interests of the 


whole human family. Now, sir, is to be tested, 
whether this grand and hitherto successful experi- 
ment of free government is to continue, or, after 


more than forty years enjoyment of the choicest 
blessings of Heaven under its administration, we 
are to break asunder on a dispute concerning the 
division of territory. Gentlemen of the majority 
have treated the idea of a disunion with ridicule ; 
but, tomy mind, it presents itself in all the horrid, 
gloomy features of reality; and when we unfold 
the volume of past ages, and, in the history of 
man, trace the rise and fall of governments, we 
find trifles, light as air compared to this, dissolv- 
ing the most powerful confederacies, and over- 
turning extensive empires. If we inquire what 
causes operated to destroy the Amphictyonic league 
or dissolve the German Confederacy, in almost 
every case, we find questions of territorial jurisdic- 
tion. And what, for past ages, has deluged Eu- 
rope in blood? Disputes concerning territorial gov- 
ernment. On questions of this high and mighty 
import, it behooves us to approach with the most 
awful considerations. What at this period is mat- 
ter of conjecture, may, in a short time, become 
real history. It is not a question like that hereto- 
fore, in which a diversity of opinion commingled 
in the same society where a division of sentiment, 
on subjects political, spread itself over the whole 
Union; but, on this question, the States are almost 
equally divided. And what is the case now before 
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us? Opinions from which every gentleman, a few 
months past, would have recoiled back with hor- 
ror, as treason to imagine, are now unhesitatingly 
threatened; that which had no ideal existence, 
engendering as this discussion progresses, assumes 
a positive shape, and, mixing with this unpropi- 
tious debate, presents itself in all the dreadful ap- 
pearances of reality. May God, in mercy, inspire 
us with a conciliatory spirit, to disperse its fury 
and dispel its terrible consequences. 

- On this question, which for near six weeks has 
agitated and convulsed this House, I have voted 
with the majority. I voted the same at the last 
session. But I am convinced, should we persist to 
reject the olive branch now offered, the most dis- 
astrous consequences will follow. Those convic- 
tions are confirmed by that acerbity of expression 
arising from the most irritated feelings, wrought 
upon by what our Southern brethren conceive un- 
kind, unjust, determined perseverance of the ma- 
jority: and to those I now beg leave to address 
myself. Do our Southern brethren demand an 
equal division of this wide-spread, fertile region ; 
this common property, purchased with the com- 
mon funds of the nation? No; they have agreed 
to fix an irrevocable boundary, beyond which 
slavery shall never pass; thereby surrendering to 
the claims of humanity and the non-slaveholding 
States, to the enterprising agriculturist of the 
North, the Middle and Eastern States, nine-tenths 
of the country in-question. In rejecting so rea- 
sonable a proposition, we must have strong and 
powerful reasons to justify our refusal; and not- 
withstanding you may plead your conscientious 
seruples, be it remembered you must shortly ac- 
count to that august and stern tribunal—impartial 
history and the strict scrutiny of public opinion. 
Can you plead conscience in bar to such a com- 
promise? If so, how reconcile votes you have, on 
similar questions, already given? 

- When Mississippi, at the last session, was re- 
ceived into the Union, your. votes made slavery 
interminable. At the present session you have 
confirmed stavery forever, and by the constitutions 
of Alabama and Mississippi, rendered future Legis- 
latures incapable of ever abolishing this greatest 
of human curses. (In those two votes, I sincerely 
thank God f had no participation.) On those oc- 
casions the eloquence of your orators was dumb. 
Where, then, was this overflowing of sympathetic 
philanthropy? Where, then, was this divine moni- 
tor? Was it asleep, or had its powers of reminis- 
cence failed to operate? Where, then, were those 
chivalric champions who now fearlessly brave all 
consequences, after having in those two cases 
trampled on the rights of human nature, now 
boast of their superior humanity, their greater 
gifts of civilization and refinement? If you really 
do possess any of those characters, in a superior 
degree, you are in a tenfold ratio more culpable 
than our Southern brethren. You had no interest 
to lead you aside from the path of rectitude. If 
now the pure principles of humanity alone oper- 
ate on your minds, in the rejecting the compro- 
mise now offered, where then were those vigilant 
sentinels, those guardians of the rights of man ? 


The bias of education was against you; public 
opinion in opposition ; and yet, either heedlessly or 
willingly, you consented to the deed. Yes, you 
have assisted in enchaining, and, in perpetuity, riv- 
etting the galling fetters of slavery on unborn gen- 
erations of that unhappy people. Do not attempt 
to palter, to shuffle with your consciences, in a 
double sense. The rejecting this reasonable, this 
equitable compromise, will not cure your wounded 
conscience. It will not be blotted out ; the waters 
of the Mississippi cannot obliterate the stain. 

When called upon to assign a reason for reject- 
ing it, can you plead principle in excuse? Con- 
scientious scruples are not bounded by the Mis- 
sissippi, or limited to the latitude of 36 degrees 30 
minutes ; when, agreeably to the observation of 
the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. RANDOLPH,) it 
would require a clear day to ascertain its operation. 
I much fear, notwithstanding all your solemn as- 
severations, a scrutinizing public will assign other 
views, other motives; and what more probable 
than that unhallowed one of political ascendency ? 
And it is to be feared that a lurking ambition, the 
bane of all government, has had too great an in- 
fluence in this debate. If so, it is time now to 
pause before we pass the Rubicon: to hesitate be- 
fore it is too late to retract. In persisting in our 
restriction on Missouri, are we dealing to our bre- 
thren of the South the same measures we would 
be willing they should mete to us? When, with 
magnanimity unparalleled, they have conceded to 
us nine-tenths of this great common property, can 
we wish to deprive them of the remainder? And 
whilst gentlemen, on the part of the majority, ar- 
rogate to themselves a greater portion of moral 
refinement, it would be highly honorable to exhibit 
greater manifestations of liberality in sentiment. 
We perhaps have assumed too much to ourselves 
on the score of emancipation. Has that geographi- 
cal line which divides the slave from the non- 
slaveholding States, originated in moral or physical 
causes, or in both? If from moral principles, its 
progress must continue to keep pace with the march 
of intellect, information, and the divine influence 
of religion. And those really pious and zealous 
advocates of abolition have much to console and 
congratulate themselves with for their strenuous 
and hallowed labors. When retrospecting buta 
few years, and slavery spread its deleterious in- 
fluence over the whole of this Confederacy ; when 
at present the better moiety is free. This has been 
effected, under Providence, by the mild and perse- 
vering Influence of religion and reason, co-opera- 
ting with natural and physical causes. In those - 
States whose soil and climate are only calculated 
for the cultivation of the cereal graminz, the agri- 
culturist finds the labors of the slave unprofitable ; 
it therefore became politic and necessary to do 
away an evil whose embarrassing effects must con- 
tinually decrease, in place of adding to the re- 
sources of a State. 

We here discover a combination of natural and 
moral causes operating to remove from our country 
this greatest of evils. And shall we hesitatingly 
doubt that Providence, having done so much in so 
short a period, will shorten his purposes in behalf 
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of that unhappy race of men? 
educated as I 


would be impiety in the extreme, 
have been in opposition toslavery. For, “1 would 
not hold a slave for all the gold that sinews, bought 
or sold, have ever earned.” And could I believe 
the vote I am now about to give would add one 
more in number to that miserable unhappy race, I 
would rather perish than it should be uttered. Let 
us not deceive ourselves. . I much doubt whether 
justice or humanity will be subserved by rejecting 
this compromise. It has heen contended by gen- 
tlemen on this floor that slavery, so far from 
strengthening, has a tendency to weaken those 
Governments that admit it. Does our desire to 
circumscribe it wholly within its present limits 
manifest friendly or fraternal feclings? Has the 
language used in this debate been of that con- 
ciliatory character that tends to harmonize and 
strengthen the bonds of union? With pain [have 
heard language that harrows up the feelings of the 
soul ; expressions hostile to the interest of a large 
portion of the members of this great community. 
Erom the North invidious comparisons have been 
drawn between the Northern and Southern sec- 
tions, in that ever-memorable contest whose glo- 
rious results have bestowed on us the proud privi- 
leges of here legislating. Forever perish those 
odious recriminations! There was no well-fought 
field in which we have not stood shoulder to shoul- 
der ; no battle ground in which our blood has not 
mingled in common together. 

In that great political strife which so long agi- 
tated the councils of the nation, and at times 
threatened to tear asunder the social compact, 
have our friends of the South ever deceived us? 
Have they not, at all times, supported the cause of 
republican principles? In our last war, com- 
menced for aggressions on our maritime rights, 
States the least commercial were behind none in 
their patriotic devotion to their country. Ken- 
tucky poured forth her best blood at the River 
Raisin; she conquered at the Thames. The brave 
and gallant troops of Kentucky and Tennessce 
repelled the most powerful invasion of the enemy, 
and, by that victory, erected a trophy to their 
patriotism.as durable as the stream of that great 
father of rivers; whilst others, the most commer- 
cial, shrunk ingloriously from the contest. In 
drawing the cordon of restriction around the pres- 
ent slaveholding States, are we not violating their 
rights, increasing their apprehensions, and weak- 
ening their moral force? This is not christian 
charity; it will not ameliorate the condition of the 
slave; it lightens no burdens; it soothes no pang 
of his agonized bosom. It appears more like put- 
ting in practice the abominable doctrines of Mal- 
thus, of reducing their numbers by curtailing their 
means of subsistence. As you weaken the powers 
of the master, you increase the infuriated passions 
of the slave. Fear is the parent of tyranny, and 
despotism originates from the apprehension of per- 
sonal security. Having bad the honor to be one 
of the committee of conference, I am convinced it 
is the only alternative; it is a conciliatory com- 
promise, by which the non-slaveholding States 
gain much. By rescinding the restriction on Mis- 


souri, slavery is abolished forever over a tract of 
country that is ten times as extensive. And, shall 
the march of emigration continue to progress west- 
ward as heretofore, that wide-spread region will, 
in a few years, teem with the most enterprising, 
industrious, intelligent population the world has 
ever witnessed. And, in yielding the question in 
the spirit of conciliatory reciprocity, to whom. do 
we concede it but to our brethren? Should we 
now, numerically, carry the question, it will be a 
victory snatched from our brothers. Oh! it will 
be an inglorious triumph, gained at the hazard of 
the Union. IIumanity shudders at the thought. 
National policy forbids it. - It is an act at which 
no good man will rejoice, no friend of his country 
can approbate. Sir, a number on the part of the 
majority have openly and repeatedly acknowl- 
edged the justness, the propriety, the necessity, of 
a compromise, and their willingness to adopt it. 
Should the question of Maine be separated from 
that of Missouri, they do not object to the princi- 
ple, but to the manner of effecting their object. 
And shall we hesitate to effect so desirable an 
event merely from objections as to form? 

And when we return to our constituents, and, 
with anxious solicitude, they inquire, what have 
you done for the distressed situation of agriculture? 
Wwe must answer, nothing: the embarrassments of 
commerce? nothing: for our mouldering, sinking 
ruined manufactures? nothing. ‘The resources of 
the Government are lessening; the arm of national 
industry palsied; the whole body politic is seized 
with a paralysis. Refuse the compromise, and 
this arena of the national council becomes the 
theatre of discord. Hesitancy displaces mutual 
confidence; we doubt cach others’ motives; dis- 
trust each others’ views. Objects adverse, produce 
opposing results; reciprocity of interest destroyed, 
fraternity of feeling perishes. I much fear, re- 


ject the present overture, and the moral cement of 


the body politic is dissolved; the ligaments of this 
powerful Confederacy are torn asunder, and this 
fair and promising experiment of free government, 
created by the wisdom, sacrifices, and patriotism 
of our fathers, once divided, a general disintegra- 
tion ensues. An awful responsibility at this mo- 
ment rests upon us. 

Sir, I stand here as the representative of a State, 
every member of which is feelingly alive to every 
subject connected with the interests, the advance- 
ment, the consolidation of the Union. Our con- 
stituents have reposed in us their most important 
trusts; and, whatever may be the objects of a few, 
the great whole expects that we this day will do 
our duty ; and shall we now betray that high con- 
fidence—smother the powerful convictions arising 
from existing circumstances, and shrink from re- 
sponsibility ? No, sir; I cannot, will not, desert 
what I conceive their highest interests, from the 
apprehensions of their disapprobation. Their suf- 
frages have placed me in a situation to investigate 
causes and calculate effects; to trace through all 
its sinuosities, this, more than all others, most im- 
portant question. i , 

However my constituents may differ with me 
in opinion, such are the convictions on my mind, 
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and confident Iam, my God, my conscience, and | ) ì I 
It is a por- j heavenly realms, should rack his hellish invention 


my country, will approve the act. 


M d 


the prime mover of sedition and rebellion in the 


tentous‘period, in which we ought to be ready to | for the same malicious purpose, he would undoubt- 


sacrifice our prejudices, our popularity, nay, life 
itself, on the altar of our country’s good. . 

Mr. Stevens, of Connecticut, said, Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to obtain the floor, a favor I have 
sought six weeks; but heretofore without success. 
The unpleasant result has been, I have been com- 
pelled reluctantly to record my vote inall the ques- 
tions taken on the bill under consideration without 
the very common privilege of recording my reasons 
for giving such vote. It is perfectly easy to con- 
ceive the difficulty in which one is involved by 
such a train of adverse circumstances; we fre- 
quently wonder at an opinion expressed, and con- 
demn the author; but on hearing the reasons for 


edly pull the cord of sectional prowess; he would 
magnify the valorous deeds of each particular State 
or party division, and distort or obliterate all the 
rest. The arch planner of the first sedition and 
rebellion must for ever despair of improving on 
the sad invention. 

But, sir, gentlemen start at the mention—Why 
do this? You hold your seats by the tenure of 
compromise. The Constitution is a creature of 
compromise ; it originated in a compromise; and 
has existed ever since by a perpetual extension and 
exercise of that principle; and must continue to 

| do so, as long as it lasts. 

When your Convention met for its formation, 


his opinion reverse our own ;—Wwhether this would į they immediately discovered that the general wel- 
have been my case if I had succeeded in getting a | fare, the object of their solicitude, could not be se- 
chance to explain my motives will never be known; | cured and perpetuated, without giving up some- 


because I did not obtain that opportunity. 

In this question of compromise now to be decided, 
Iam more fortunate, I now have the floor, and 
must avail myself of this first opportunity to state 
explicitly that I have listened with pain to the 
very long protracted debate that has been had on 
this unfortunate question; I call it unfortunate, 
sir, because it has drawn forth the worst passions 
of man in the course of the discussion. I have 
heard gentlemen, and I must in candor say gentle- 
men on both sides of the question, boast of sectional 
prowess, and of sectional achievements ; and re- 
mind gentlemen from opposite sections of the 
Union, that they had not so fought and so con- 
quered ; or left such conclusion irresistibly to follow. 

I want, and manifest public good requires, that 
the reverse of this language should be holden. Let 
each gentleman boast the valor of the inhabitants 


of an opposite section of the Union, then all get. 


the praise due them, and in a way infinitely more 
acceptable to gentlemen of becoming more 
and surely if any people ever merited all ‘the 
praise that has been arrogated instead of being be- 
stowed, the Amcrican people do. But it is not the 
inhabitants of any section of America that exclu- 
sively merit all their exalted praise ; but the Union 
collectively. In casting my eye over the map of 
my country, I scarcely discover a spot on it but is 
rendered memorable as the birth place of some 
sage, hero, or philosopher ; if these occur most fre- 
quently in Connecticut it is very well—if most 
frequently in some other State, very well; it is 
still my country. Shall I forego every joy of my 
life because the immortal WasHINGTON was not 
born in that State, of very circumscribed limits, 
in which I was born? Preposterous thought! He 
was born in America. That is enough for me. 
His glory reaches us, bottomed on merit, and scorns 
the proffered aid of mouldering marble to perpet- 
uate it. 

If the deadliest enemy this country has, or ever 
had, could dictate language the most likely to de- 
stroy your glory, prosperity, and happiness, would 
it not be precisely what has been so profusely used 
in this debate—sectional vaunting? Most un- 
doubtedly it would. If the fell Spirit of Discord, 


| thing like particular rights ; and this giving up of 
particular rights, to secure the greatend and object 
of their meeting, was called a compromise. 

What did theydo? They debated some months, 
and then came to the obviously necessary result— 
compromise. It was plainly seen then as now 
that, to obtain the object sought, it was necessary 
to make some sacrifices and to assume some evils. 
They thus thought the good sought was worth the 
sacrifices necessary to obtain it; and now, after 
thirty years’ successful experience, who dare ar- 
raign their wisdom or their patriotism? Rashness 
itself must forever remain dumb to this demand. 

If gentlemen are in favor of any compromise, 
it is a fit time to discuss that subject, and see if 
any can be hit on that will give general satisfac- 
tion. 

I am in favor of a compromise, but have strong 
objections to that now under consideration. I 
greatly fear it would tend to perpetuate the evil 
we seek to remedy. The south line of Pennsyl- 
vania State and the Ohio waters now form the 
boundary line between the two parties. If you 
continue that line by the 36° 30 of north latitude, 
to the Pacific ocean, I fear it will not prove a 
pacific measure. This would be to place on your 
records a perpetual rallying place for party. 

It is devoutly to be wished that such compro- 
mise might be hit on as would forever put an end 
to the unhappy existence of parties in their pres- 
ent shape. I should prefer a prohibition of the ad- 
mission of slaves, into that State, as a measure 
the most likely to effect that desirable object. The 
number already there is not so great now as to be 
a subject of any great uneasiness to those most 
opposed to the continuance of slavery. 

Few gentlemen have risen in debate on this 
question, without deeply lamenting (and I think 
with great reason) the existence of parties, desig- 
nated by geographical lines and boundaries. - I 
also deprecate it, as being a divison of the Union 
into parties so equal in number, wealth, intelli- 
gence, and extent of territory. Indeed, sir, there 
is no view of this unhappy division of our country, 
but must be sickening to the patriot, and in direct 
violation of the dictate of wisdom and the last, 
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tury, gained by yourselves and your departed 
friends,and unequalled in the history of any country 
or people on the face of the earth, made the sport 
of an envying world; and all this in a sacrilegious 
contest, at the end of which no wise man would 
give a pea-straw for his choice ‘on which side to 
be found, as the victors would have lost all, and 
the vanquished have nothing left to excite envy. 

But, sir, I do say, and for the verity of the re- 
mark cite the lamentable history of our own time, 
that the result of a failure to compromise at this 
time, in the way now proposed, or in some other 
way satisfactory to both, would be to create ruth- 
less hatred, irradicable jealousy, and a total forget- 
fulness of the ardor of patriotism, to which, as it 
has heretofore existed, we owe, under providence, 
more solid national glory and social happiness than 
ever before was possessed by any people, nation, 
kindred, or tongue, under Heaven. 

However devoutly it is to be wished that men, - 
under the keen anguish of disappointment and 
mortification, were wise, patriotic, moderate, ande 
obedient to the laws, we have no reason to expect 
it, A very recent example of the base lengths of 
depravity to which men suffer their party madness 
to carry them, and at a timetoo when thecountry is 
in the deepest distress, will forever forbid us to 
cherish this vain hope. Not according entirely in 
sentiment with the proposed compromise, and with 
the hope of obtaining a better by a free commu- 
nication of sentiment, (and when I say better I do 
not mean better for any particular part of the 
Union, but better for the whole,) I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. Mercer followed on the same side, with 
great earnestness; and had spoken about half an 
hour, when he was compelled by indisposition to 
resume his seat. i 

The previous question was then called ; and the 
House having sustained the call by 103 votes, the 
main question was put on concurring with the 
Senate in striking out of the bill the slavery re- 
striction on the State of Missouri, and decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 90, nays 87, as follows: 

Yxas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Tennes- 
see, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Vir- 
ginia, Baldwin, Barbour, Bayly, Blooméeld, Brevard, 
Brown, Bryan, Burton, Burwell, Butler of Louisiana, 
Cannon, Cobb, Cocke, Crawford, Crowell, Culbreth, 
Culpeper, Cuthbert, Davidson, Earle, Eddy, Edwards 
of North Carolina, Erwin, Fisher, Floyd, Foot, Ful- 
lerton, Garnett, Hall of North Carolina, Hardin, Hill, 
Holmes, Hooks, Johnson, Jones of Virginia, Jones of 
Tennessee, Kent, Kinsey, Little, Lowndes, McCoy, 
McCreary, McLane of Delaware, McLean of Kentue- 
ky, Mason, Meigs, Mercer, Metcalf, Neale, Nelson of 
Virginia, Newton, Overstreet, Parker of Virginia, 
Pinckney, Pindall, Quarles, Randolph, Rankin, Reed, 
Rhea, Ringgold, Robertson, Settle, Shaw, Simkins, 
Slocumb, Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, 
B. Smith of Virginia, A. Smyth of Virginia, Smith of 
North Carolina, Stevens, Storrs, Strother, Swearin- 
gen, Terrell, Trimble, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of 
South Carolina. Tyler, Walker of North Carolina, 
Warfield, Williams of Virginia, and Williams of 
North Carolina—90. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, 


though not least, important advice of the father 
and friend of ‘his country. He forbids the use of 
the words Northern und Southern, Atlantic and 
Western, as descriptive of the various parts 0 

your country. 

And will you forget so important an injunction, 
from that man, in so shorta time? Was there no 
political wisdom in the command ? If none, why 
has it been so long venerated? J should prefer a 
compromise forbidding the importation of any more 
slaves into the State of Missouri. This, I think, 
would allay party feelings, drive into forgetfulness 
present feuds, and satisfy my friends to the North 
and East, with whom I have acted, and delight 
to act. In common with them, I have an heredi- 
tary dislike to slavery, strengthened by a residence 
all my life, to the present time, in a country where 
in does not exist. I honor their dislike of slavery, 
and firmly believe there is not a gentleman in this 
House but deprecates its existence. Agreeing in 
this all-important point, let us not separate because 
we cannot think precisely alike of the means best 
calculated to eradicate it. Was it ever known 
that a body so numerous thought exactly alike 
throughout any one {grand, all-important measure 
for public good, in all the detail? And is not the 
circumstance of a division in sentiment in soflarge 
a body, so equal in point of number, a thing that 
should lead both to suspect they may be wrong? 
Gentlemen who have much property of this sort, 
I agree, are deeply interested ; but candor must at 
the same time admit they have, from the fact of 
being slaveholders, much practical and useful 
knowledge on this subject that cannot be claimed 
by non-slaveholders. And this knowledge is ex- 
tremely useful, not to say indispensable, especially 
as to the extent of the evil to the slaves and to the 
community generally. This knowledge is indis- 
pensable when it is sought to effect emancipation, 
on terms the best calculated to insure infallible 
success, and to effect it in a way the least likely to 
hazard any destructive revolution that might, in 
unskilful hands, insure more evil than the good 
intended. If we admit slaveholders to have more 
knowledge on this subject, than, from the nature 
of the case, we can have, their voice in council 
should not be entirely unheeded. 

But, sir, we have now arrived at a point at 
which every gentleman agrees something must be 
done. A precipice lies before us, at which perdi- 
tion is inevitable. Gentlemen on both sides of 
this question, and in both Houses, in doors and out 
of doors, have evinced a determination that au- 
gurs ill of the high destinies of this country ? And 
who does not tremble for the consequences ? 

I do not here speak of that feeling which results 
from an apprehension of personal danger. No, 
sir; Ispeak of that feeling which agitates the soul 
of every patriot when his country is in danger. 
I speak of that feeling, without a susceptibility of 
which a man is no ornament to any country. I 
wish not to be misunderstood, sir. I don’t pre- 
tend to say that in just five calendar months. your 
Union will be at an end; your Constitution de- 
stroyed ; your proud trophies, won in the most 
valiant combat, profaned; glories of half a cen- 
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Allen of New York, Baker, Bateman, Beecher, Bo- 
den, Brush, Buffum, Butler of New Hampshire, Camp- 
bell, Clagett, Clark, Cook, Crafts, Cushman, Darling- 
ton, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, Dowse, Edwards 
of Pennsylvania, Fay, Folger, Ford, Forrest, Fuller, 
Gross of N. York, Gross of Pennsylvania, Guyon, Hack- 
ley, Hall of New York, Hazard, Hemphill, Hendricks, 
Herrick, Hibshman, Heister, Hostetter, Kendall, Kins 
ley, Lathrop, Lincoln, Linn, Livermore, Lyman, Mac- 
lay, Maliary, Marchand, Meech, R. Moore, S. Moore, 
Monell, Morton, Moseley, Murray, Nelson of Massa- 
chusetts, Parker of Massachusetts, Patterson, Phelps, 
Philson, Pitcher, Plumer, Rich, Richards, Richmond, 
Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sergeant, Silsbee, Sloan, 
Southard, Street, Strong of Vermont, Strong of New 
York, Tarr, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tracy, Upham, Van 
Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendover, Whitman, Wood—87. 

The question was then stated on the second 
amendment of the Senate, when— 

Mr. Taytor moved to amend the amendment 
by striking out the words “ thirty-six degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude,” and inserting a line which 

@would exclude slavery from all the territory west 
of the Mississippi, except Louisiana, Missouri, and 
Arkansas. 

The previous question was again demanded, and 
again sustained by a majority of the House. The 
effect of the previous question being to exclude the 
question on the amendment, and to bring it back 
to the main question— 

The main question was taken on concurring 
with the Senate in inserting in the bill, in lieu of 
the State restriction, the clause inhibiting slavery 
in the territory north of thirty-six degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude, and was decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 134, nays 42, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Allen of New York, Allen of Ten- 
nessee, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Baker, Bald- 
win, Bateman, Bayly, Beecher, Bloomfield, Boden, 
Brevard, Brown, Brush, Bryan, Butler of New Hamp- 
shire, Campbell, Cannon, Case, Clagett, Clarke, 
Cocke, Cook, Crafts, Crawford, Crowell, Calbreth, 
Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Darlington, Davidson, 
Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, Dowse, Earle, Eddy, 
Edwards of Pennsylvania, Fay, Fisher, Floyd, Foot, 
Ford, Forrest, Fuller, Fullerton, Gross of Pennsylva- 
nia, Guyon, Hackley, Hall of New York, Hardin, 
Hazard, Hemphill, Hendricks, Herrick, Hibshman, 
Heister, Hill, Holmes, Hostetter, Kendall, Kent, Kin- 
sey, Kinsley, Lathrop, Little, Lincoln, Linn, Liver- 
more, Lowndes, Lyman, Maclay, McCreary, McLane 
of Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, Mallary, Marchand, 
Mason, Meigs, Mercer, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, 
Morton, Moseley, Murray, Nelson of Massachusetts, 
Nelson of Virginia, Parker of Massachusetts, Patter- 
son, Philson, Pitcher, Plumer, Quarles, Rankin, Rich, 
Richards, Richmond, Ringgold, Robertson, Rogers, 
Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sergeant, Settle, Shaw, Silsbee, 
Sloan, Smith of N. Jersey, Smith of Maryland, Smith 
of North Carolina, Southard, Stevens, Storrs, Street, 
Strong of Vermont, Strong of New York, Strother, 
Tarr, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, Tracy, Trimble, 
Tucker of South Carolina, Upham, Van Rensselaer, 
Wallace, Warfield, Wendover, Williams of North 
Carolina, and Wood—i34, 

Naxs—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander, Allen of 
Massachusetts, Archer of Virginia, Barbour, Buffum, 
Burton, Burwell, Butler of Louisiana, Cobb, Edwards 


of North Carolina, Ervin, Folger, Garnett, Gross of 
New York, Hall of North Carolina, Hooks, Johnson, 
Jones of. Virginia, Jones of Tennessee, McCoy, Met- 
calf, Neale, Newton, Overstreet, Parker of Virginia, 
Pinckney, Pindall, Randolph, Reed, Rhea, Simkins, 
Slocumb, B. Smith of Virginia, A. Smyth of Virginia, 
Swearingen, Terrell, Tucker of Va., Tyler, Walker of 
North Carolina, and Williams of Virginia—-42. 

The amendment to the title to add the words 
“and to prohibit slavery in certain Territories,” 
was then also concurred in. And so, all the amend- 
ments being concurred in, the bill was passed by 
the two Houses. k 


Fripay, March 3. 

The Journal of the proceedings of the House on 
yesterday being read— 

Mr. Ranvowrs rose and intimated an intention 
now to move the House to reconsider their vote of 
yesterday, by which they concurred with the Sen- 
ate in striking the restriction from the Missouri 
bill. . 

The Speaker declared the motion out of order 
until the ordinary business of the morning, as pre- 
scribed by the rules of the House, should be disposed 
of. From which opinion of the Chair, Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH appealed. 

The question being taken on the correctness of 
the decision, it was affirmed by the House. 

The House then proceeded in receiving and re- 
ferring petitions; when, petitions being called for 
from the members from Virginia— ae 

Mr. Ranpotrx moved that the House retain in 
their possession the Missouri bill, until the period 
should arrive, when, according to rules of the 
House, a motion to reconsider thevote of yesterday 
on concurring in the first amendment proposed by 
the Senate to the bill aforesaid, should be in order. 

The Sreaxer declared this motion out of order, 
for the reason assigned on the first application of 
Mr. Ranoorrs on this day. 

Mr. Awnverson, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, made a report on the petition of 
James Shields, accompanied with a bill for his 
relief; which bill was read twice, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole, to-morrow. 

Mr. Sercrant, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported a bill to continue in force the 
act, entitled “An act to protect the commerce of 
the United States, and punish thecrime of piracy ;” 
which was read twice and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole to-morrow. 

Mr. Livermore, from the same committee, to 
which was referred the bill from the Senate, enti- 
tled “An actin addition to an act, entitled ‘An 
act regulating the Post Office Establishment,” re- 
ported the same without amendment ; and it was 
ordered to be read a third time to-morrow. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate ask a further conference upon the 
subject-matter of the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments proposed by the Senate 
to the bill of this House, entitled “An act provi- 
ding for the admission of the State of Maine into 
the Union,” to which they have appointed man- 
agers on their part. 
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The House took up, and proceeded to consider, 
the said message ; whereupon, it was resolved, That 
this House do agree to the further conference asked 
by the Senate upon the subject-matter of the disa- 
greeing votes on the amendments depending to the 
said bill. ; 

Ordered, That Messrs. Hotmzs, Hitt, and Tay- 
LOR, be appointed managers at the said conference 
on the part of this House. 

Mr. Houmes, from the managers on the part of 
this House to attend a further conference with the 
managers on the part of the Senate, on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments depending to the bill, entitled “An act for 
the admission of the State of Maine into the Union,” 
made a report; which was read, and ordered to lie 
on the table. 

` A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
act for the relief of Walter Channing,” in which 
they ask the concurrence of this House. The Sen- 
ate concur in the report of the last committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act providing for the admission 
of the State of Maine into the Union,” viz: That 
the Senate recede from the said amendments, and 
that the said bill be amended by striking out the 
word “next,” and inserting, in lieu thereof, the 
words, “in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty,” in which amendment they ask the 
concurrence of this House. 

The House took up, and proceeded to consider, 
the said message ; whereupon— 

Mr. Ranpoupa moved thatthe bill be indefinitely 
postponed, and proceeded at considerable length to 
offer his reasons for wishing to prevent its passage ; 
when Mr. R. was called to order, by Mr. Livermore, 
for deviating from the question under debate. 

The Spraxer decided that Mr. Rannoipr was 
not out of order. 

Mr. Livermore appealed from the decision of 
the Chair, but before the question was put— 

Mr. Ranpoipx withdrew his motion for the 
indefinite postponement of the bill. 

The conference was then agreed to, and soon 
after Mr. Houmas reported the amendmentas above 
stated, which was agreed to by the House, and the 
bill was thus finally acted on. 

The bill from the Senate entitled “An act for 
the relief of Walter Channing,” was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for 
the relief of Frederick Goetz and Carl W. West- 
phal, and the heirs of Abraham Neppes, deceased, 
‘was read twice, and referred to the Committee of 
Claims. 

The engrossed bill, entitled “An act to author- 
ize the President of the United States to appointa 
receiver of public moneys, and a register of the 
land office, for the district of Laurence county, in 
the Territory of Arkansas,” was read the third 
time and passed. 

QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, being in the majority on that 

question, moved the House now to reconsider their 
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vote of yesterday, in which they concurred in the 
first amendment proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, which was to strike out the slavery restriction. 

Mr. Arcus, of Virginia, seconded the motion. 

The Speaker, havingascertained the fact, stated 
to the House, that the proceedings of the House on 
that bill yesterday, had been communicated to the 
Senate, by the Clerk, and that the bill not being in 
possession of the House, the motion to reconsider 
could not be entertained. 

Whereupon, Mr. Ranpotpn submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


Resolved, That, in carrying the bill, entitled “An 
act to authorize the people of the Territory of Missouri 
to form a constitution and State government, and for 
the admission of such State into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States,” after a member 
from Virginia had given notice of his intention to move 
a reconsideration of the question decided last evening, 
in which the said member, viz. Mr. Randolph, voted in 
the majority on one of the amendments of the Senate 
thereto, the Clerk is guilty of a breach of the privileges 
of a member of this House under the rules thereof. 


And the question being put whether the House 
would now consider the said resolution; it was 
decided in the negative—yeas 61, nays 71. ` 

Mr. Ranpotps then submitted the following pro- 
position, which lies on the table. 

“That so much of the thirty-seventh rule as allows 
a reconsideration of any question by motion of any 
member of the majority on such question, on the day 
succeeding that on which such question be taken, be 
expunged.” 

On motion of Mr. Gross, of New York— 

Ordered, That when the House adjourns, it will 
adjourn to meet again on Monday next. 


PETITION OF SWISS EMIGRANTS. 


Mr. Anperson, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, made a report on the petition of 
Charles Henry du Pasquier, and others, Swiss 
emigrants in the United States; which was read, 
and the resolution therein contained was concurred 
in by the House. The report is as follows. 


The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was 
referred the petition of Charles Henry du Pasquier 
and others, praying, on behalf of themselves and other 
Swiss emigrants, that Congress would authorize them 
to purchase a tract of the public land, lying on the 
west side of the Mississippi, and between the 30th 
and 37th degrees of north latitude, sufficient for the 
settlement of three or four thousand families on terms 
more favorable than the general laws would permit, 
have had the same under consideration, and report 
that the question presented to the consideration of the 
House involves the expediency of selling the public 
lands to foreigners on terms more indulgent than those 
which regulate the sales to native citizens. ‘This com- 
mittee is very sensible, that the mildness of our Gov- 
ernment, its wise and wholesome laws, have produced 
an emigration, which has gone far to increase the col- 
lective talents and industry of the country; some of 
our most distinguished citizens, as well as most indus- 
trious and ingenious mechanics, are among those who 
have made this country their own, by adoption. But 
it is thought, that, while we highly appreciate these 
benefits, we should not change the operation of the 
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general laws of our country to produce the effect. So 
long as the freedom of our institutions is preserved, 
and wholesome laws are permitted to have their ordi- 
nary effect, the inducements which have heretofore 
had their influence, will still be sufficiently strong to 
produce the desired emigration. It cannot be con- 
ceded that special provisions, excepting foreigners, 
however meritorious, from the operation of general 
laws, and giving them advantages which are denied 
to the citizens, can be founded in good policy. ‘It is 
a peculiarity eminently honorable to our country, that 
the native of Europe possesses, in the acquisition of 
the soil here, the same advantages which an American 
citizen does; to give him more, would produce a dis- 
tinction not only invidious, but most unjust. When 
the law is now equally open to both, it would be a 
perverted use of charity to give to the stranger a fa- 
cility which we deny to the citizen. 


It is probable that, during the present session of 
Congress, the mode of selling the public lands will 
be so far altered as to demand a cash payment of each 
purchaser. Every reason which could influence Con- 
gress to make that change, would forbid this commit- 
tee from proposing to sell a large quantity on a credit 
still more distant than the present laws contemplate. 
If the public interests should be thought to require a 
system still more rigorous than the one which now 
prevails, and this too against petitions of a great num- 
ber of your citizens, and the memorials of the legisla- 
tures of several of the Southern and Western States, 
it would indeed be an assumption of high responsi- 
bility on the part of this committee to recommend, in 
obedience to the prayer of the present petitioners, that 
indulgence to them, which the expected bill will deny 
to your own citizens. 


The establishment of a community of foreigners 
within our country, secluded by their habits, manners, 
and language, from an intimate association with the 
great body of our citizens, cannot be an event so de- 
sirable as to justify a departure from the general law. 
An unrestrained intercourse with the body of the 
American yeomanry affords to the emigrant the best 
and probably the only means of acquiring an intimate 
knowledge of our Jaws and institutions; a knowledge 
which is not only necessary to give to him the full en- 
joyment of his situation, but is necessary to render 
him a valuable and safe citizen to the Commonwealth. 
It is belicved that, if a large settlement was formed, 
exclusively of foreign families, to most of whom, our 
language would of course be unknown, many years 
would elapse before that general intercourse would 
take place, beyond the boundaries of their own com- 
munity, which would be essential to give to them full 
possession of American principles and character; and 
it is by no means certain that time would in such 
cases ever have the effect of entirely destroying their 
foreign character. While, then, this committee re- 
joice in every opportunity of communicating the bless- 
ings of their country to their European brothers, they 
believe that it can be safely done, only when they en- 
joy them by indiscriminate association. 

The petitioners have (many of them) been hereto- 
fore engaged in manufactures ; and they rely for much 
of the support, which they expect to receive, upon the 
stock of manufacturing skill and industry which they 
promise to introduce. They have exhibited before 


force of this appeal, and very frankly state, that, if any 
petition of a similar character can be acceptable to the 
House, this deserves to beso. Without referring to the 
known character of the Swiss peasantry, a settlement 
in the State of Indiana, of emigrants from Switzer- 
land, gives strong evidence that a colony, established 
under the auspices of the present petitioners, would 
be characterized by industry and unoffending submis- 
sion to the laws. They resist the application, how- 
ever, on the grounds they have stated. The terms of 
sale held out by the present laws are of the most in- 
dulgent kind; and if the public interest should even 
justify a relaxation from them, it is confidently be- 
lieved that it should be in favor of American citi- 
zens. 

In answer to that part of the petition which declares 
that one of the principal objects is “the domestic 
manufacture of cotton, wool, flax, and silk,” the com- 
mittee will only say, that it may well be considered, 
how far it would comport with sound policy to give a 
premium for the introduction of manufacturers, at the 
moment when, by the almost unanimous declaration 
of our manufacturers, it is said they cannot live with- 
out further protection. 

The committee therefore recommend to the House 
the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the prayer of the petitioners ought 
not to be granted. 


RULES OF THE HOUSE. 


On the motion of Mr. Lownpss, the House pro- 
ceeded to consider the amendment offered by him 
on the 28th ultimo to the rules of the House—the 
amendment offered thereto by Mr. RANDOLPH, 
being still under consideration. 

Mr. Lownpes advocated his proposition, and op- 
osed the amendment offered to it, at considerable 
ength. 

Mr. PINDALL, moved to refer the present propo- 
sitions, together with his motion of the 1st ultimo 
concerning stenographers, &c., to the Committee 
of Elections, to consider and report thereon. This 
motion was lost. 

Mr. RanpoLru then moved the indefinite post- 
ponement of the whole subject. 

On this motion a debate of nearly three hours 
continuance took place, in which the merits of the 
original proposition were chiefly discussed. Mr. 
Ranpouru spoke an hour and a half against the 
proposition as submitted by Mr. Lownpes. It was 
opposed by Messrs. Jounson, WARFIELD, and 
Meigs, and was advocated by the mover, and by 
Messrs. Woop, CLARKE, and SOUTHARD. 

The question on the postponement was nega- 
tived—yeas 70, nays 74. 

Mr. Ranpoupn then, willing to let the original 
motion stand or fall on its own merits, withdrew 
his amendment. 

After some further debate, in which Messrs. 
Jounson and Brown opposed the proposition, and 
Messrs. Cook and Brush advocated it, the question 
was stated on agreeing to the motion, in the fol- 


J lowing words: 


“And if any member shall not confine himself to the 


the committee some beautiful and very satisfactory | question under debate, and shall be called to order, 
specimens of their ingenuity and skill, particularly in | if the decision of the Speaker of the House upon ap- 
silk and cotton goods. Your committee felt the full | peal, be against the member thus deviating from the 
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question, such member shall not be, at that time, per- 
mitted to proceed, without the special leave of the 
House.” 


And it was decided in the negative, by yeas and 
nays, as follows: 

Yuas—Messrs. Adams, Allen of New York, An- 
derson, Baldwin, Bloomfield, Boden, Brush, Buffum, 
Campbell, Cannon, Case, Clark, Cocke, Cook, Crowell, 
Culpeper, Darlington, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, 
Dowse, Edwards of Connecticut, Folger, Fuller, Gross 
of Pennsylvania, Hackley, Hall of New York, Hen- 
dricks, Hill, Hooks, Kendall, Kinsley, Lathrop, Linn, 
Livermore, Lowndes, Maclay, McCreary, Mallary, 
Mason, Meech, S. Moore, Monell, Overstreet, Parker 
of Masgachusetts, Pitcher, Plumer, Rankin, Robertson, 
Rogers, Sergeant, Simkins, Sloan, Smith of New 
Jersey, Smith of North Carolina, Southard, Stevens, 
Tompkins, Upham, Wallace, Whitman, and Wood 
—63. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Archer of Mary- 
land, Archer of Virginia, Barbour, Bayly, Brown, 
Bryan, Burton, Burwell, Butler of New Hampshire, 
Butler of Louisiana, Clagett, Cobb, Crafts, Cushman, 
Cuthbert, Davidson, Earle, Edwards of Pennsylvania, 
Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd, Ford, Forrest, Ful- 
lerton, Garnett, Guyon, Hall of North Carolina, Har- 
din, Hazard, Hemphill, Hibshman, Heister, Holmes, 
Hostetter, Johnson, Lincoln, Lyman, McCoy, McLane 
of Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, Marchand, Mercer, 
Metcalf, R. Moore, Morton, Murray, Neale, Nelson of 
Massachusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Newton, Parker of 
Virginia, Patterson, Phelps, Philson, Pindall, Quarles, 
Randolph, Reed, Rhea, Richards, Richmond, Ringgold, 
Ross, Russ, Sampson, Settle, Shaw, Slocumb, B. 
Smith of Virginia, A. Smyth of Virginia, Storrs, 
Strong of Vermont, Strother, Swearingen, Tarr, Tay- 
ior, Terrell, Tomlinson, Tracy, Tucker of Virginia, 
Tucker of South Carolina, Tyler, Warfield, Wendo- 
ver, Williams of Virginia, and Williams of North Car- 
olina—87. 


Monpay, March 6. 


Mr. Rasa, from the Committee on Pensions 
and Revolutionary Claims, reported a bill to pro- 
vide for continuing in force (without limit) the act 
to provide for persons disabled by known wounds 
received in the Revolutionary war. The bill also 

_ contains a provision requiring the agents for pay- 
ing pensions to give bond in $5,000 each, for the 
faithful performance of the duties enjomed upon 
them. It was proposed that this bill be forthwith 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; but 
that course was overruled, and the bill was refer- 
red to a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Suits, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, to whom was recommitted 
the bill in addition to the several acts for the es- 
tablishment and regulation of the Treasury, War, 
and Navy Departments, reported the same, with 
an amendment; which, together with the said bill, 
was committed to a Committee of the Whole to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Wituiams, of North Carolina, from the 
Committee of Claims, made a report on the peti- 
tion of Joseph Bruce, accompanied by a bill for 
his relief; which bill was read twice, and commit- 
ted to a Committee of the Whole to-morrow. 


Mr. Wituiams, from the same committee, to 
which was referred the bill from the Senate, enti- 
tled “An act for the relief of Bowie and Kurtz, 
and others,” made a report thereon, recommending 
that the said bill be postponed indefinitely—Laid 
on the table. 

Mr. Hooxs, from the committee appointed on 
the subject, reported a bill for the relief of Ann 
Melntire, widow and administratrix of Andrew 
McIntire, deceased; which was read twice, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Stocums submitted a resolution, authorizing 
the President of the Senate and Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to close this session by 
adjournment of their respective Houses on the -—— 
day of next. And, at the instance of the 
mover, the said resolution was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. Cocke submitted for consideration the fol- 
lowing resolution : : f l 

Resolved, That the Committee an Naval Affairs be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of reducing 
the Naval Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. Cocks made a few remarks, in the course of 
which he stated his object to be to effect a reduc- 
tion of expense, by a reduction in the number of 
officers of the Navy, so as to proportion them more 
equally to: the number of vessels in commission. 


It was to this point only that he wished to call the . 


attention of the Naval Committee. 

The House having agreed to consider the mo- 
tion, by a vote of 67 to 63, it was then, on motion 
of Mr. LownpeEs, with the consent of the mover, 
ordered to lie on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Cocke, it was then 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be direct- 
ed to report to this House copies of all contracts 
which have been made for the building or repair- 
ing fortifications, arsenals, or magazines, since the 
year 1815; and also that he report the amount of 
moneys actually paid, to whom, and when, and 
whether public notice was actually given of sald 
contracts, and what surety was given, in what 
amount, and whether the surety is still solvent; 
and whether the contracts have been faithfully 
performed. ; 

On motion of Mr. McCoy, the Committee on 
Private Land Claims were instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of providing, by law, for the 
location of unsatisfied warrants, (issued to the 
troops of the Virginia State line, for services dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war,) on some of the unap- 
propriated lands of the United States. ; 

On motion of Mr. Ranxin, the Committee on 
Commerce were instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of establishing a port of entry at the mouth 
of Pearl river, in the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. PINDALL moved that the House do now pro- 
ceed to consider the resolution submitted by him 
on the 1st of February last, proposing an amend- 
ment to the rules of the House, in relation to the 
admission of stenographers within the Hall. And, 
on the question, Will the House now proceed to 
consider the said resolution? it was determined in 
the negative. . 
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Mr. Bruss moved that the House do now pro- 


ceed to consider the resolution submitted by him | 


on the 23d ultimo, proposing an inquiry into the 
expediency of designating and marking the north- 
ern boundary of the State of Ohio. And, on the 
question, Will the House now proceed to consider 
the said resolution? it was determined in the neg- 
alive. i 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act in 
addition to an act, entitled ‘An act regulating the 
Post Office Establishment,” was read the third 
time, and passed. 

NAVY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole, on the bill making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Navy of the United 
States for the current year. 

On this billa rather interesting but desultory de- 
bate took place, which employed the time of the 
Committee till past four o’clock. The speakers 
were, in succession, Messrs. Smrt, of Maryland, 
Jounson, Srorrs, Cray, LOWNDES, TRIMBLE, 
Mees, Foor, SitsBes, Cons, and FULLER. 

Towards the close of the debate, Mr. Cray 
moved that “it be recommended to the House to 
recommit to the Committee of Ways and Means 
the bill entitled, &c., (the appropriation bill,) 


with instructions to prepare the same in reference 
to an occasional, instead of a permanent employ- 


ment of the squadron in the Mediterranean.” 

After debate, this motion was negatived, and the 
Committee rose and reported the bill, with the fol- 
lowing appropriations therein, viz: 


For pay and subsistence of the officers, and pay of 


the seamen, $989,320, 

For provisions $415,187. 

For medicines, hospital stores, and all expenses on 
account of the sick, including the marine corps, 
$36,000. 

For repairs of vessels, $484,000. 

For contingent expenses, $140,000. 

For improvement of navy yards, docks, and wharves, 
pay of superintendents, store-keepers, clerks, and la- 
borers, $100,000. 

For pay and subsistence of the marine corps, 
$177,222. 

For clothing|the same, $27,205. 

For military stores, $1,000. 

For the contingent expenses of the same, $20,000. 


And, before considering thé same, the House 
adjourned. 


Tuespay, March 7. 

Mr. Sursneze, from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, who were instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of suspending, for a limited time, so much 
of the standing appropriation of $1,000,000 for the 
increase of the Navy as may be consistent with the 
public service, &c., made a report, the purport of 
which is, that, after due inquiry, they believe that 
true economy and the best interests of the nation 
are opposed to a suspension, even for a limited 
time, of any portion of the sum annually appropri- 
ated for the gradual inerease of the Navy; and that 
they have not been able to ascertain where any 


essential reduction can be made in the expenses of 
the Navy, without reducing the establishment. 

The report was ordered to lie on the table. 

The Spraxer laid before the House a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, enclosing the infor- 
mation required by the resolution of the 20th of 
January last, of the amount of fines, penalties, and 
forfeitures, imposed, levied, and collected, in the 
District of Columbia, by order of the circuit court 
of the United States for said District, for each 
year, from the year 1801 to 1819; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

The Sreaxer laid before the House another let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting statements showing the state of the Bank of 
the United States on the 25th of February, 1819, 
the 27th of May, and the 29th of November last, 
made in obedience to the resolution of the 2d in- 
stant; which was also ordered to lie on the table. 

The Speaker laid before the House a report of 
the Secretary of War, on the petition of William 
Lawrence; which was read, and ordered to lie 
on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Woopsrines, the Committee 
on the Judiciary were instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of making provision for the more 
convenient execution of the laws within the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan. 

On motion of Mr. Auten, of New York, the 
Committee of Commerce were instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of building a lighthouse 
ator near the mouth of Genesee river, on Lake 
Ontario. 

Mr. Pinpaty moved that the House do now pro- 
ceed to consider the resolution submitted by him 
on the 1st of February last, proposing an amend- 
ment to the rules of the House in relation to 
the admission of stenographers within the Hall. 
And, on the question, Will the House now proceed 
to consider the said resolution? it was determined 
in the negative. 

Mr. SLocums moved that the House do now 
consider the joint resolution submitted by him yes- 
terday, to fix a day for the termination of the pre- 
sent session of Congress. And, on the question, 
Will the House proceed to consider the said reso- 
lution? it was also determined in the negative. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the bill from this 
House, entitled “An act to provide for taking the 
fourth census, or enumeration of the inhabitants 
of the United States, and for other purposes,” with 
amendments. 

The have also passed bills of the following ti- 
tles, viz: 

An act authorizing the Secretary of State to 
issue letters patent to Richard Wilcox; An act for 
the relief of Francis B. Languille; and An act for 
the relief of John Pellett; in which amendments 
and bills they ask the coneurrence of this House. 


NAVY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the report of the Committee of the Whole, on 
the bill making the annual appropriations for the 
support of the Navy. 
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LOWNDES. 

Mr. Jonnson, desirous to postpone this and the 
other appropriation bills until the amount of the 
deficit in the Treasury was ascertained, and the 
deficit supplied, moved to strike out the proposed 
instruction to the committee, so as to leave the 
question one of recommitment merely. This mo- 
tion was negatived. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Cosp’s 
motion, and negatived, 15 or 20 members only 
rising in favor of it. 

The report of the Committee of the Whole was 
then agreed to, and the bill, as it stands, was or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading. 


Wepnespay, March 8. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the same committee, to 
whom was referred the petition of Jeremiah and 
David Hunt, and Joseph Forman, made a report 
thereon, accompanied by a bill for the relief of the 
heirs of Abijah Hunt and William Gordon For- 
man ; which bill was read twice, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole. 

Bills from the Senate of the following titles, to 
wit: 1. Anact authorizing the Secretary of State 
to issue letters patent to Richard Wilcox; 2. An 
act for the relief of Francis B. Languille; and 


3, An act for the relief of John Pellett; were | P 


severally read twice, and referred, the first to the 
Committee of the Whole to which is committed 
the bill of this House of the same title, and the 
two latter to the Committee of Claims. 

The amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
pill, entitled “An act to provide for taking the 
fourth census or enumeration of the inhabitants of 
the United States, and for other purposes,” were 
read, and concurred in by the House. 

An engrossed bill, entitled “An act making ap- 
propriation for the support of the Navy o the 
United States for the year 1820,” was read the 
third time, and passed. 


MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole, on the bill making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Military Establishment 
of the United States. 

{To the same Committee was to-day referred 
the bill “respecting the Military Establishment.”] 

The last mentioned bill was first taken up, and, 
having been read— : 

Mr. Cannon moved to strike out all the first 
section of the bill excepting the enacting clause, 
and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

“That the Military Peace Establishment of the 
United States shall consist of such proportions of artil- 


lery, engineers, infantry and riflemen, as the President 
of the United States shall judge proper to retain in 
service, not exceeding in the whole, including officers, 
non-commissioned officers and privates, five thousand.” 

_ Mr. Cannon said, he had submitted this propo- 
sition to the consideration of the Committee, under 
the presumption that we would continue to enjo 
the relations of peace and tranquillity with all 
nations with whom we had any kind of intercourse. 
This he had presumed from the silence of the 
Committee of Foreign Relations on the subject. 
He himself had, as yet, seen no probability of this 
country’s being, in any short time, involved in 
war with any nation, although he had not in- ` 
quired of the Committee of Foreign Relations to 
know what information they had, or what opin- 
ions they might entertain, as respected the relation 
of this country with any foreign Power. He said 
it might appear a little astonishing to the people 
of this country that, notwithstanding the vast 
revenue that had been brought into the public 
Treasury, from various sources, since the termina- 
tion of the late war, to find that we are unable to 
meet the current demands against the Govern- 
ment; that such has been the extravagance of our 
public expenditures on this Militar Establish- 
ment, as well as others equally as useless or unne- 
cessary, that there now seems to be a deficit to the 
amount of five millions of dollars, and this too 
during a time when we are enjoying the most per- 
fect peace and boasted prosperity. This seems to 
be admitted by all to be the situation in whith we 
are now placed. We must borrow money or issue 
Treasury notes, either of which is an increase of 
the public debt, or lay taxes on the people, neither 
of which he was willing to do to keep up an army 
that was wholly unnecessary during a time of 
eace. 

Sir said he, this state of things is what I have 
long since anticipated. It is what I knew must 
happen in consequence of the course of policy that 
has been pursued, and it was to avoid this state of 
things that he had advocated the reduction of the 
Army to five thousand, immediately after the re- 
turn of peace. He said he then had the honor.of 
a seat in the House, and it would be recollected 
by all those who were also members at. the time 
he alluded to, that the reduction was then carried 
in the House of Representatives, down as low as 
the number he now proposed. The Senate, how- 
ever, refused to reduce it lower than fifteen thou- 
sand, and that it was ultimately settled and left at 
ten thousand, by way of what is called a compro- 
mise between the two Houses. He said he had 
again felt it is his duty to make an effort to reduce 
the regular Army of the United States while a 
member of the Fourteenth Congress. Indeed, he 
had always been opposed toa large standing army 
in time of peace. He did not believe the regular 
Army could be called the main strength of the 
country, at any time. He hoped it never would 
be thought so by the people of this Government. 

Sir, said he, Í cannot believe that the reduction 
of the Army, in time of peace, 18 diminishing the 
streneth of the Government; but, on the contrary, 
he believed it would’ increase its strength and in- 
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sure its permanency. This Government, he said, 
was formed by the people; it was made for the 
benefit uf all, and not a few, who may obtain 
offices under it; and it is to the people composing 
the Government that you are tò look in time of 
danger—to the militia of the States and of the 
United States; and, so long as you retain this 
Government in its original purity, just so long 
will it be supported and defended by the people; 
but whenever you abandon these principles the 
people will abandon you. Sir, you never can look 
to any other source for the protection and defence 
of this Government. You have looked to the 
people heretofore in times of war, or difficulty, and 
danger, and you never have looked to them in 
vain, and I venture nothing when | say you never 
will look to them in vain. 

He said he would not inquire into the capacity 
of the country to support such an army as we now 
had, for that was not the proper: inquiry to be 
made. He said the proper inquiry on this subject 
was, whether or not such an army was necessary 
for the good of the country in time of peace? Nor 
would he inquire what was to be the ‘situation of 
those who were to be disbanded from the service 
in the event the reduction he proposed should be 
made. He went on the ground that the Govern- 
ment should retain no person in service, in any 
office, that was entirely unnecessary. When it 
became necessary the Government had a right to 
call into its service any individual, indeed every 
one, and none should be retained longer than their 
services were necessary. Because some of the 
officers of the Army would be left out of the pub- 
lic employment, and would be thrown into a worse 
situation than they now enjoy, is not an argument 
with me sufficient to retain this expensive and 
useless establishment. Had this reduction been 
made at the time he always thought it ought to 
have been made—on the return of peacc—or even 
afterwards, when he himself had proposed it, we 
should have avoided the state of things that we 
are now compelled to meet—the resort to loans, 
Treasury notes, or taxes; neither of which he, for 
one, was willing to adopt. His course of pol- 
icy, in times of peace, he said, was to retrench 
the expenditures until he brought them entirely 
within the means of the revenue of the country. 
This he would do, not only by reducing the Army, 
but there were other establishments also, on which 
he would retrench, and some of which he would 
abolish. He alluded to the Military Academy at 
West Point, in the State of New York, on which 
the Government had already expended millions of 
money for the bencfit of a few favorites of the 
most wealthy of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, we all know that an individual, 
a citizen, a planter, or farmer, of your country, 
who expends largely every year over and above 
the amount he really makes, is in the broad road 
to ruin and bankruptcy; and so it is with a gov- 
ernment. I can perceive no difference, more espe- 
cially during a time of peace and tranquillity, 
when, instead of running more and more in debt, 
as we have done, we ought to be endeavoring, as 
speedily as possible, to pay off the public debts 


| we have already incurred during a state-of war. 


But, Mr. C. said while he entered his most sol- 
emn protest against the doctrine of standing ar- 
mies, in time of peace, he would also beg leave to 
say, that he had entertained some doubts.and fears 
respecting the course of policy we were pursuing 
in regard-to our Navy. He had, he-said, in com- 
mon not only with-the members of Congress, but 
also with the people of the whole United States, 
yielded to the impulse which had been given (and 
which, he believed, was yet in a great degree felt) 
by the many gallant and glorious achievements 
which had been acquired by that species of our 
force during the late war. So great was its influ- 
ence at that time, that he believed there was not a 
single individual in Congress, and he knew of 
none anywhere else who raised their voice against 
a rapid increase of the Navy. Hesaid he himself 
had given his voice most cordially in favor of the 
measure appropriating eight millions to the in- 
crease of the Navy, to be applied to its increase at 
therate of one million each year. But, since then, 
he had often been led to doubt the policy of the 
course that he himself, as well as others, had pur- 
sued in regard to our Navy, which he believed, to 
a certain extent, would always be found useful to 
the country. 

He said he most decidedly concurred with the 
honorable gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Cozp,) 
in some of the views he took while speaking on 
this subject yesterday ; he feared we were increas- 
ing the establishment too rapidly. He thought it 
probably would have been better in the end, if the 
application of this eight millions to the increase of 
the navy had been more gradual. He said he was 
not now opposed to the amount that was appro- 
priated ; he was in favor of that sum at that time, 
and was yet; but he thought, if, instead of apply- 
ing it in eight years, as was then determined on, 
it had been applied to the same object in twelve or 
sixteen years, it would have been better. He rather 
thought that five hundred thousand dollars a year 
would have been sufficient to keep pace with the 
wealth and population of our country. But, said 
he, in making these remarks, I must not be under- 
stood to be in the slightest degree opposed to this 
establishment, or to its increase in such way as is 
commensurate with the means of our country. 
This would be my course of policy. The other 
course which we have all been pursuing, is, I fear, 
to result in the most fatal consequences. Its rapid 
increase will soon bring it to that size which would 
make it burdensome to the nation, and a perma- 
nent system of taxation must then be resorted to 
in order to support it. This, he believed, would 
not be borne by the people very cheerfully in times 
of peace, however willing they are to bear any 
burdens in time of war. Nor, sir, said he, am I 
prepared to say that the people of the United States 
ought to submit to great burdens of taxation in 
times of peace, to keep up an overgrown and ex- 
pensive establishment of any kind for defence in 
time of war. He thought the people of the United 
States ought to look to themselves, as their own 
defenders, and their country’s defenders too, in 
time of war. He thought that any course of policy 
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that was calculated to draw the attention of the 
people to a regular standing army or a navy, as a 
force to be entirely relied on for defence in time of 
war, was a dangerous and unsafe policy, contrary 
to the very principles of our government, and ought 
never to be attempted to be held out to the people. 
The Government, he said, was formed for the 
benefit of the people; therefore, its preservation 
and defence must rest in their hands; and while 
he always admitted theutility of a navy, andeven 
a regular army, as an auxiliary force, he never had 
viewed either, or both combined together, to be 
sufficient to be considered the main reliance for 
defence. 

Sir, said, he, my course of policy, as regards the 
regular army, is to retain in service as few as pos- 
sible during a state of peace. Indeed, I believe we 
could do without any much better than we could 
with an overgrown, expensive establishment of 
this kind, notwithstanding I am willing to retain 
as much of the army as is necessary to occupy 
thosc forts and garrisons or fortifications, where our 
arms and munitions of war ought to be kept and 
taken care of, I myself'am induced to believe that 
three thousand, properly distributed and properly 
kept employed, would be amply sufficient for this 
purpose. But Iam, however, willing to retain five 
thousand, in order to conform to the views of other 
gentlemen, whose experience and information on 
this subjuct is much greater than my own ; and I 
believe it is nut in the power of any gentleman to 
show that a greater number than five thousand is 
at all necessary in time of peace. 

Sir, said he, I cannot givein to the doctrine that 
we must keep up this regular army of ten thou- 
sand in time of peace, in order to acquire or keep 
up military science. I think it would be better, 
and a much more correct course of policy for us 
to pursue, if we undertake to teach military sci- 
ence, and to expend this enormous amount of 
money for that object, that we should expend it 
amongst the militia officers of the United States, 
where the science they might acquire at public 
expense would be diffused through the whole mass 
of the people, which cannot nor will not be the 
case by retaining your regular army. Heretofore 
the General Government has paid but little atten- 
tion to the militia. Indeed, it may be said they 
have been almost entirely neglected: no moneys 
have been expended to teach them military science, 
nor will it be done, as I believe, so long as this 
regular army is made the peculiar favorite on 
which we determine to expend so much of the 
public money. 

He said he did not like to see the growth of a 
regular army fostered and cherished by his country, 
in the manner it had been. He referred to the ex- 
tent of that army in the year 1803, and compared 
it with what it is at this time, from which, he said, 
we might readily estimate its growth in time to 

come; for, said he, we may expect often to be 
threatened with wars, and sometimes to be actu- 
ally involved in war with some of the various for- 
eign Powers with whom we have intercourse ; and, 
if every war is, to leave this burden on us, of an 
increased regular army, to be supported in peace, 
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we may soon expect our Government to leave en- 
tirely its first principles, and become as expensive 
and oppressive as the Governments of Europe; 
and, rest assured, sir, said.he, that, in the same pro- 
portion that you increase the burdens on the peo- 
ple, even though you may do it under the pretence 
of its being necessary for their good, or for their 
safety, in the same degree you will destroy that 
zealous attachment and devotion to the Govern- 
ment which has been so eminently displayed in 
many sections of the United States, during the 
late contest we have had with a foreign Power. 

I lay it down asa correct principle, that that 
Government which secures to its citizens liberty. 
and independence on the cheapest terms is the best, 
and always will be held in the highest estimation 
by the superior intelligence of the people of this 
country. It will always secure to itself the at- 
tachment of the people; and, however necessary 
government has been found, it is only good toa 
certain extent, and too much of it is worse than 
none. 

Sir, said he, I very much regret to see so mani- 
fest a disposition in favor of a regular army. It 
was calculated, he feared to prevent any retrench- 
ment on this establishment, also to prevent any 
thing being done to give arms or discipline to the 
militia, on which force he would always rely for 
the preservation of our Government. He did not 
wish to induce the people of the United States to 
look to any other force for defence or protection ; 
he wished every man to consider himself the pro- 
tector and defender of his country; for such, he 
believed, were some of the principles on which our 
Government had been formed, and such were the 
principles he wished to see cherished and preserved. 

Mr. Chairman, said he, in deciding what ought 
to be the extent of the regular army in time of 
peace, I will not look at all to a state of war, be- 
cause, in such a state of affairs, any regular army 
we could have would be entirely incompetent to 
the defence of the country, however much reliance 
might be placed on it. Iam unwilling to rely on 
it myself, and I know the. people of my country 
are unwilling to trust their liberty to any force of 
that description. They think it much safer to take 
the weapons of war into their own hands, when it 
becomes necessary, and become their own, as well 
as their country’s defenders. 

These, sir, said he, are some of the views which 
I entertain on this subject; and, fully aware of 
every feeling that would always be excited on a 
subject of its kind and importance, he said he had 
felt it his duty to submit the proposition to the con- 
sideration of the House, fully impressed with the 
most thorough conviction that the policy and in- 
terest of our country requires its adoption. 

Mr. Cray avowed himself to be in favor of re- 
ducing the Army, in preference to resorting to 
taxes, loans, or to an invasion of the Sinking 
Fund, to meet the expenses of the Government— 
if, on the report of the Committee of Foreign Re- 
lations, the attitude of the country should not be 
changed to that of war, or to that which menace 
war. Meanwhile, he was» disposed not to act on 
the bill now before the Committee, but to defer it 
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for the present, for the purpose of acting on the| second resolution, requirin 


military appropriation bill. If,-after the report of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations-should be 
made, it should be thought expedient to reduce the 
.Army, the appropriations would shape themselves 
to os should be the actual force and condition 
of the Military Establishment. He therefore moved 
to lay this bill on the table, with a view to take 
up the appropriation bill. 

The question was taken on this motion without 

“debate, and decided in the affirmative. 

The bill making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Establishment, for the current year, 
was then taken up. 

_ On coming to the appropriation for the support 
of the Military Acadamy for the present year. 

Mr. Cannon spoke at some length against this 
appropriation, on the ground of hostility to the 
institution itself; conceiving that the money levied 
by taxes on the people, and on the poor as well as 
the rich, could be better employed than on the 
gratuitous instruction ofa privileged class of youth. 

Mr. Smirn, of Maryland, remarked, that the 
arguments of the gentleman would well apply to 
proposition to abolish this institution, but did 
not apply with any force to the question in hand, 
which was not the establishment of the Academy, 
but the appropriation of money to defray expenses 
already autharized by law. 

Mr. Cannon was so little disposed to continue 
this establishment, that he was willing to arrest, 
or at least to reduce, the appropriation. But, in 
order to get at a proposition to reduce the expense 
of that establishment, or to abolish it, Mr. C. 
moved to lay this bill on the table. 

After some observation from Mr. STROTHER in 
Opposition to this motion, the question was taken 
thereon, and decided in the negative. 

Mr, Cannon had proposed a sum less than that 
moved by the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means for the support of the Military Acade- 
my. So that two questions were presented ; the 
one on a certain sum necessary to the su 
the academy as it now stands, and the other ona 
less sum. The question being taken, according 
to usage, on the largest amount, it was decided in 
the affirmative, by a large majority. 

Mr. Cannon said, he had entertained some 
doubts on the policy of keeping up this institution 
at the public expense ; that, in answer to a resolu- 
tion which he had introduced in the early part of 
the session, some information had been received 
from the War Department, from which he had 
learnt that something like one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars was necessary for this institution 
the present year; that it had been in existence 
about twenty years, during the whole of which time 
it had been supported out of the Treasury of the 
United States, and thatit had already cost us some 
millions of money. This he said, had led bim to 
make some further inquiry about this expensive 
establishment, which he had heard it said was of 
so much public utility; and, in order to ascertain 
more precisely the whole amount of what it had 
already cost, and also the extent of public good 
that had been derived from it, he had introduced a 


of the Secretary of 
War that information which he thought necessary 
to enable him to form a more correct opinion re- 
specting the benefits that had, or would probably 
in future, accrue to this nation, by continuing to 
support this institution. But here, he regretted to 
have to say, he had been stopped by the decision 
of the House, which had rejected the resolution, 
and thereby prevented any further information be- 
ing obtained on the subject. But, Mr. Chairman, 
said he, I recollect that some time during the 14th 
Congress, an honorable gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Rozserrson) brought before this House a 
proposition, the object of which was, to have the 
orphans of those who had fallen in the defence of 
their country during the late war, educated at this 
Military Academy, in preference to any others. I 
recollect also that this proposition met my warmest 
approbation; and I well remember the large ma- 
jority by which it was at the same time rejected, 
and the benefits still retained for the wealthy part 
of the community, who, I have no doubt, are at 
this time enjoying almost exclusively the benefits 
and advantages of this institution. Nor, sir, have 
I yet forgotten that, during the present session, a 
proposition was rejected, which I had submitted 
to the House, to obtain some further support and 

rotection to the orphans and widows of those gal- 
fant men who have fallen in defence of tieir 
country during the late war. Thus, sir, you 
have turned your back on the helpless orphan 
of your country’s defender, while at the same 
time you are voting thousands for the educa- 
tion of the sons of the most wealthy part of the 
community; men who are able to educate their 
sons anywhere, without the assistance of Govern- 
ment. Is this right, ask? is it just? is it not 
aristocracy, of the rankest order? For my own 
part, I can call it nothing else. He said he had 
made some calculation, from the little information 
hewas allowed to obtain on this subject, from which 
it would appear that about two thousand dollars is 


pues of | bestowed on each of the cadets, who are admitted 


to this academy, and receive an education, when 
you have only given the helpless orphan of the 
patriot, whose life has been sacrificed in his coun- 
try’s defence, about twenty or thirty dollars each, 
and have refused to give more, but have left them 
to perish in infancy, or be supported, as is the 
case in many instances in our country, by the 
people of their neighborhood. Sir, said he, what 
must be the feelings of the patriot, whose blood 
has flown in his country’s cause, when he shall 
look back on this state of things? Is this agree- 
able to the principles on which this Government 
was founded? Is it agreeable to the principles on 
which any government ought ever to be founded ? 
I think not, said he; on the contrary, I believe it 
is the duty of this Government to extend support 
to the orphan of the country’s defender, until that 
orphan shall be able to provide its own means of 
support. He had thought the Government was 
for the weak, and not the strong, as seems now to 
be the case. I have asked, said he, in vain, to 
know what benefits have been derived by this Gov- 
ernment from this expensive Military Academy. 
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None have been able to point them out. If yon | 
intend to teach military science, it is here only 
confined to a few, “a privileged order,” in our 
country, who never will, nor never have dissemi- 
nated any of that science amongst the general 
niass of the people; and certainly it will not be 
pretended in this country that we are to confine 
the military science to such narrow limits; to give 
it to a few favorites, at the pubiic expense, and re- 
fuse it to all others. 

Sir, said Mr. C., I believe that our Government 
has been pursuing the wrong course upon this sub- 
ject. The military science that has been taught 
at public expense, he said, ought, in his opinion, 
to be taught to the officers of the militia, from 
whom it would be imparted to the citizens gener- 
ally, the soldiers on whom we must forever de- 
pend. This, he said, had never yet been attempted, 
nor did he believe it ever would be attempted, un- 
til this system of privileged military order, and 
military aristocracy, was pulled down, or put out 
of existence. 

Sir, said he, when you are asked a pittance to 
support and educate a helpless infant orphan of 
him whose blood has crimsoned your fields of bat- 
tle in defence of his country, your ears are deaf to 
the call, and it is regarded with indifference! But, 
sir, when thousands are called for, for this Mili- 
tary Academy, (for the benefit of the wealthy,) 
your sensibilities are awakened, and your feelings 
are alive to their interests; and numerous advo- 
cates are crowding into the debate, and even the 
emptiness of your Treasury is not an obstacle. 
‘What, sir! does this look like the principles of | 
justice and equality ? he thought not. He said, 

e did not intend to go into an inquiry about the 
manner in which this institution had been con- 
ducted, nor any irregularities and misconduct that 
has been so loudly complained of, and which had 
loaded our tables with such a mass of pamphlets? 
nor did he mean to make any reflection on any 
gentleman, who had heretofore, or might here- 
after, obtain the education of his son, or sons, at 
this Military Academy at the public expense? nor 
did he mean any reflection on any of the cadets, 
or young men who had received an education 
there, or were now enjoying its benefits. He 
thought, so long asit is kept up at the expense of 
the Government, that it was fair, and not improper | 
in any individual to enjoy its benefits who has it 
in his power to do so—for he knew very well, 
that it was out of the power of the poorest part 
of the people of our country to obtain any portion 
of its benefits, and that was one of the strong ob- ! 
jections he felt to this institution. It was sup- | 
ported by the funds of the nation—drawn from 
public lands, and various other sources from which | 
we derive revenue—these funds as much belonged 
to the poor as to the rich. But when placed in 
this Military Academy, the benefits cannot, have 
not, nor will they ever be equally shared between į 
them, but must be obtained almost exclusively by 
the rich, who are entirely competent to educate} 
their sons without this public assistance. Sir, 
said he, if this institution could be made a school 
for the education of the orphans of our country of | 


whom he had spoken, he would he willing to sup- 
port it? But, instead of that, it is a system by 
which the poor are robbed, in order to add to the 
splendor of the rich. He had no doubt some of 
these cadets would go into the public service pro- 
vided you make officers of them; but he believed 
but few would, under any circumstance, serve 
their country as soldiers. And keep this system 
up, and it leads to this, that the whole of the pro- 
fitable or desirable appointments of our Army or 
Navy are to be taken from these highly favored 
young men, to the exclusion of all others, no mat- 
ter what their qualifications may be. He consid- 
ered such establishments of aristocracy dangerous 
to the liberties of the people, and the principles of 
the Government. But he was well aware of the 
situation any member of this House stood in, that 
attempts their destruction. He was aware of the 
growing disposition of the Government towards 
aristocracy, and was anxious to check it; he 
thought the sooner, the better. For, said he, if 
you retain this institution, and add one or two 
more of a similar character, it will be in vain to 
attempt to arrest the course of our Government 
towards aristocracy. It will become so, and per- 
haps something worse will follow. 

Sir, said he, the honorable gentleman who is 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
(Mr. Smrrn, of Maryland) who reported the bill 
containing this appropriation, objects to the course 
I am taking, and says it is not the proper way to 
effect the object I have in view. Indeed, sir, I 
fear no course that can be taken by me to effect 
my object, will meet the approbation of that gen- 
tléman ; for, sir, it is my object to abolish this 
Military Academy entirely, to prevent its being 
any longer kept up at public expense. And [ 
had supposed, to withhold the appropriation, would 
have that effect, and in the event the House de- 
termined to refuse the appropriation, he would 
then take the other steps that would be necessary, 
after such decision was made. This, he said, was 
the object he had in view, and he had made the 
motion to strike out this appropriation, in order to- 
ascertain the sense of the House on the subject. 
He hoped, therefore, that the Committee would 
now make the decision. 

The Committee proceeded to the other items of 
appropriation. 

The item of $21,000 for bounties and premiums 
on enlistments of recruits to fill up the Army com- 
ing up— 

Mr. Wiliams, of North Carolina, opposed this 
item, on the ground that there was no necessity 
for increasing the number of the Army beyond 
their present actual amount. 

Mr. Smrrs, of Maryland, supported the appro- 
priation as being almost a matter of course, and 
generally on the ground that the Army ought not 
to be reduced at all; but, if reduced, that it ought 
to be by a direct vote. ; 

Mr. Tree declared himself in favor of a 
reduction of the Army, but in a practicable way} 
and he thought that to attempt it in this way would 
but serve to weaken the efforts which should here- 
after be made directly to effect the same object. 
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exact to the last cent: guard your appropriations, 
and, when the money is voted, impose the most 
rigid responsibility on your officers for its disburse- 
ment. But, remember, when you do this, spare 
the permanent land and naval defences of the 
country. Touch not these, which are the surest 
guarantee for your wealth, peace and safety. 

Mr. Chairman, the high tone for economy, and 
the zealous spirit for retrenchment, now pervading 
this House, most forcibly reminds me of the weak- 
est point of our Government. Itis that of disturb- 
ing, weakening, and finally destroying the valua- 
ble institutions of the Republic, under the specious, 
and often deceptive, cry of economy, on the recur- 
rence of every exigency in your ‘Treasury, every 
embarrassment in your fiscal concerns. 

Hence it is, that when you emerge from a war, 
(as you have done not long since,) and are smart- 
ing under the wounds inflicted by a want of due 
preparation and provident defence, you vote an 
increase of your navy, and a due organization of, 
and improvement in your army, and the fortifica- 
tion of all our exposed points. This you then in- 
tend as a permanent system, to be increased and 
perfected “with your increasing numbers, wealth, 
and foreign relations. The system goes on well 
enough whilst you have a full Treasury. Indeed, 
sums may then be voted which are not only suffi- 
cient for your purposes, but which, all things con- 
sidered, may even savor of extravagance. But, 
sir, fluctuations in prosperity and wealth are the 
lot of all nations; and now, when our agriculture 
and commerce do not so much prosper, and the 
Treasury is not so full—when borrowing or taxes 
may be the consequences, we become alarmed ; 
economy and retrenchment take so deep a hold 
on our feclings, and the tide becomes so strong and 
overwhelming, that nothing can resist it. ‘Your 
navy, your army, your fortifications, and other 
means of permanent defence, are likely to be swept 
away. And I do very much question, Mr. Chair- 
man, whether, in five or ten years, you will have 
a vestige of your army left, should your Treasury 
present the aspect which to many now seems so 
appalling. This, I say, emphatically, is the weak- 
est point of your Government. In proportion as 
you are distant from war, you gradually lose sight 
of its terrors and desolation ; you slide into a de- 
fenceless state, preaching up the odium against 
standing armics, against large expenditures, the 
terrors of taxing the people, and all the other fright- 
ful pictures which make us quake for our pop- 
ularity. 

But is this true economy? It is with pain I 
feel compelled to resort to scenes so recent as the 
late war, and which should be strong in the mind 
of every member. Iam no adept at calculation, 
but I do believe that the interest of the money 
spent, (to say nothing of the lives sacrificed,) for 
the first two years of our last struggle, by reason 
of a want of due defence and preparation, would 
support your army in its present extent. Still the 
doctrine is, reduce, knock down the army, because we 
are too poor to support it, and try the experiment 
again. 

Mr. Chairman, you know it is hard, if not im- 


Mr. Stocumn was opposed to this appropriation ; 
and, by way of showing how cautious the House 
ought to be in making its appropriations, said, that 
it appeared, from documents laid before the House, 
that powder and lead belonging to the Govern- 
ment had been loaned to bankrupts to the amount 
of $240,000; the repayment of which the House 
is coolly informed, by the officer having charge of 
that branch of the service, was precarious; and, 
in order to mend the matter, that $10,000 more 
had been advanced in money to the same persons. 

Mr. Coss made a few remarks against the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. Livermore delivered his sentiments in favor 
of a reduction of the Army. But, he said, though 
many werc in favor of that reduction, there were 
also many who were opposed to it; and the only 
way in which the former could secure their object, 
was to reduce the appropriation. If the appropri- 
ations were made, the ground was given up. He 
was of opinion, therefore, that the friends of the 
reduction should make use of the weapons which 
lay in their way. He thought the Army too large, 
and uselessly employed. It would take longer to 
collect this army, which was scattered about like the 
sheep of the shepherd among many hills—to bring 
them from the Yellow Stone, and the remote cor- 
ners of the earth—than to raise up a new army. 
He also complained of the magnitude of the Staff 
of the Army, as being disproportionate to its 
numbers. 

Mr. Baipwin made some remarks explanatory 
of the occasion for this appropriation. 

Mr. Foor, with a view to present directly to the 
House the question of authorizing the enlistment 
of men to supply vacancies occurring in the ranks, 
moved to strike out from the bill all that relates to 
appropriations for recruiting expenses. His object 
was not to defeat that appropriation, but to post- 
pone it until the proposition for the reduction of the 
Army should be decided in one way or other, that 
the main debate might not incidentally arise on 
this proposition. 

Mr. Sim«ins said, that, although the bill relat- 
ing to the Military Establishment had been post- 
poned, at the instance of the Speaker, to await the 
report of the Committee of Foreign Relations on 
our Spanish affairs, that the proposition for the 
reduction of the army might come up and be met 
in a distinct shape, yet we find that the question 
of reducing the army is discussed in almost every 
clause of this bill. Indeed, on the appropriations 
for the support of the navy, the army was still the 
theme, however out of order such a discussion had 
been. I shall therefore meet some of the argu- 
ments urged by those who appear to be unfriendly 
to the army, and show some reasons why it should 
not be reduced. 

It is no new doctrine, Mr. Chairman, that econ- 
omy is laudable in any Government, and partic- 
ularly in a Republic—that a corruption of your of- 
ficers first, and finally a demoralization of the great 
body of the people, would be the result of an ex- 
travagant and wasteful expenditure of the public 
money. Hence, it is proper, on any advance to- 
wards this state of things, to retrench, curtail, and 
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possible, to lay taxes and prepare for war, when | ter a greater evil. Neither do I believe the state 
you are in a defenceless state. Your taxes render | of the country so distressing and impoverished as 
you so unpopular before you declare war, that you gentlemen have represented. We have, to besure 
cannot, or dare not, do it. Is it not then best, | with all other nations, our fluctuations from 2 
cheapest, most wise, to keep as well prepared for | greater toa less degree of prosperity. But who 
such an event as possible? Is it not wisest to ap- | can with truth say, that this nation is poor?’ It 
preciate the maxim of the Father of his Country, | is admitted that in many parts of the country the 
that the most certain and effectual way of avoid- | times are a little hard; the pressure greater than 
ing war is to prepare for it in time of peace. usual; but is this a reason for abolishing the great 
What is our situation in regard to foreign Pow- national system of defence settled four or five years 
ers? Are your relations with Spain certain, set- | ago, after the most mature deliberation, upon the 
tled, or pacific? Are you sure of maintaining any | most perfect information and estimates, and guided 
thing like a durable peace with your great rival | by the wisest counsels—the counsels of age and 
dear-bought experience ? 


in commerce, trade, and naval supremacy? Have 
But, gentlemen say, standing armies are dan- 


you not been told, from the most unquestionable 
gerous; rely on the militia. Can a single gentle- 


authority, that that nation is building large num- 

bers of new ships, on improved plans, for the very | man in this House believe that ten millions of en- 

purpose of meeting yours 2 Do you not know | lightened freemen are endangered by an army of 
ten thousand men, divided at eighty-five posts, and 


that she is increasing her munitions of war, and 
improving her military strength? Can you bej spread over a space of several thousand miles? I 
will not discuss the proposition. : 


insensible that every movement of yours is watch- 

ed; that your fortifications, your whole coast, and} And can gentlemen be more correct when they 

the state of your army, are regularly made known to | speak of relying on the militia, in the first onset 
ofa war, and before they have had time for dis- 


her; and, above all, do you not know that she will 
cipline or camp duty? Every body must know 


strike you when you are weakest, most embarrass- 
ed, and most off your guard? Can you be insen- | the disorganized, unregulated state of the great 


sible that the reduction of your army, and other | body of the militia in the Middle and Southern 
means of defence, invites the blow? States. Congress is charged by the Constitution 
The state of our Treasury, I well know, demands with the defence and protection of the country. 
economy, and I am ready as any one to pursue it. | They have utterly failed to establish any uniform 
But is it really so lamentable, so beggarly, as to | system, so as to render the militia really efficient ; 
lead us to jeopardize the valuable institutions of| so as to do away the necessity of regular troops ; 
your country? Your Treasurer reports a defici- | and yet they are for reducing and destroying the 
ency of five millions; and is this so alarming as | Army. 
gentlemen represent? It is said the Sinking Fund| We are, however, told, that it is not intended to 
cannot be touched. I would not meddle with itj destroy the Army, only to reduce it. Sir, by re- 
if any breach of the public faith is to be the con- | ducing it, you will destroy it. You destroy its 
sequence. This, however, is not demonstrated by | permanency and respectability, by making it un- 
any reasoning which I have heard. You cannot, | certain how long you will keep it up; by discuss- 
previously to the year 1824, use it to purchase in | ing the propriety of its existence every session of 
the public debt, unless your stock is under par ; an this body ; by rendering the tenure by which offi- 
event altogether improbable, unless a war inter- j cers hold their offices, utterly uncertain. Who 
venes. Will you then let it lie idlein your Treas- will spend a laborious life in gaining military 
ury, without yielding a cent of interest, till it accu- | knowledge? Who will give up domestic ease and 
muiates to $22,000,000? I cannot see the indis- happiness? Who will forsake lucrative employ- 
pensable policy of this course. ments, to drill, discipline, and perfect your army, 
If, then, you appropriate the balance of that | for offices, the very existence of which is jeopard- 


fund for this year—tor, let it be remembered that ized every year ? ; 
It has been intimated, that your soldiers have 


a part of ithasalready been used, however sacred— L z 
nothing to do but sit in garrisons and rub bright 


it will amount to about - - _ - $1,600,000 
Modify your pension law, which their muskets. Sir, this is not the fact. The camp of 
will give you at least = - - - 1,500,000 | your army will not be a seat of idleness and cor- 
And appropriate the sum reported ruption, if it is properly organized and judiciously 
by the Committee of Ways and attended to; and is it not true, that your soldiers 
Means, which makes a saving from are already employed in constructing valuable 
the annual estimate of the War De- roads; in raising provisions for their support, by 
partment, of about - =- = - 2,600,000 | which they are not only preserved from idleness 
and dissipation, but their own pecuniary emolu- 
ment advanced? Has not an entirely new and 
valuable system been introduced, and in, a most 
gratifying progress of execution ? 


And you have -  - $ - $5,700,000 
But, suppose this not to be correct, and nothing 
whatever saved by this means, will you weaken 


and destroy the permanent defence of your coun-j Sir, your Army in 1817, cost - 5,133,994 
try, rather than borrow money or lay taxes? Sir, In 1818 - = = 7 3,613,803 
In 1819 = a 7 3,344,616 


J am not so alarmed at the rapnasbiliy of taxa- 
tion as some gentlemen from almost all sides of 


And in 1820, if the appropriations reported by 
the House. I would lay taxes rather than encoun- 


the Committee of Ways and Means are voted, its 
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cost will be reduced several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

From the must accurate estimate which can 
now be made, the expenses for 1821 and 1822 will 
still be diminished. Will you then destroy your 
army rather than touch five millions of your sink- 
ing fund, which will probably lie idle? f 

Will you hazard its existence rather than modify 
your enormous pension list, by which the reward 
given to your really meritorious Revolutionary 
soldiers will still not be taken away; and many 
abuses corrected ? 

‘Rather than even borrow money or lay taxes— 
events not conceived to be necessary— 

‘Will you impair its natural energy because it 
costs you less and less every year? — j 

Because your soldiers are employed in improving 
your military frontier, advancing their own pecu- 
niary interest, and saving themselves from idleness 
and ruin ? 

Because your numbers, wealth, extent of coun- 
try, and number of posts rendered necessary for 
protection, are continually increasing ? f 

Because the state of your militia is so efficient 
and flattering ? Ka 

Because there already exists too much military 
skilland science? And, above all, will you reduce 
and weaken your army because you have no for- 
eign enemics, no political and commercial rivals, 
who are watching your military movements, and 
who will strike you at your weakest and most un- 
wary moment ? , 

Sir, I see a strong disposition to reduce, and to 
gauge your national defence, by the supposed 
strength of your Treasury. Ihave raised my voice 
against such a course of policy, not only as most 
extravagant in the end, but as ruinous and de- 
structive of the best interest of the country ; be the 
result what it may, I shall be consoled by having 
done my duty. 

Mr. Rora said a few words in defence of the 
militia, as compared with the regular force. 

Mr. Simxins disclaimed any intention to depre- 
ciate the militia. 

Mr. Cuay said a few words expressive of his hope 
that this bill would be permitted to take its course. 
These broken efforts, he said, of the friends of a 
reduction of the Army, would have the effect to 
weaken their strength. For himself, he could not 
vote to reduce a man of the Army in the present 
posture of our affairs. Even if the Army were to 
be reduced, he did not know that he should vote 
against this item of appropriation, as it might yet 
be necessary to.have such an appropriation, let the 
force of the Army be greater or less. In relation 
to all expenditures already authorized by law, he 
thought the House should go on and make the ap- 
propriations. In relation to the items of appro- 
priation not previously authorized by law, such as 
that for, fortifications, &c., the House was at full 
liberty to use a discretion. 

Mr. Cannon said he could not yield to the sug- 
gestions of the honorable Speaker, (Mr. Cuay,) 
who seemed to think he was not pursuing the best 
course to effect his object; but who, he said, he 
was glad to find, was also in favor of retrenching 


the expenditures of the Government; for, he said, 
he had no fears of “wasting our strength.” He 
said he knew that some objections would be found 
by some of the advocates of retrenchment to any 
course that would probably be proposed ; but, for 
his own part, he thought the course he was pur- 
suing was such as the situation of the country re- 
quired, and was, indeed, the only one that could 
effect the object that they had in view. He said he 
had listened with some degree of attention to the 
arguments of several gentlemen who had spoken 
in favor of this appropriation for the recruiting 
service the present year, but, he said they had all 
fallen very far short of convincing him that it was 
really necessary, in these times of profound peace 
and tranquillity, to appropriate this large sum of 
$21,000 for the recruiting service the present year. 
Sir, said he, the gentlemen must first show that 
these recruits are necessary for the good and safety 
of the country before I can yield my assent to the 
measure. This, he said, they had not undertaken 
to show, nor did he believe it possible for the ad- 
vocates of a standing army to do so, notwithstand- 
ing the ingenuity they possessed and had shown 
in this debate. He said they had not shown that 
the present number in the Army was necessary in 
time of peace; and he thought it would puzzle 
them a good deal to show that a Military Estab- 
lishment, to the amount he had proposed to reduce 
it to, (five thousand,) was indispensably necessa- 
ry to this Government ia time of peace; and he 
thought, on the subject of a standing army, no 
more should ever be kept up, in time of peace, than 
was indispensable to the security of the public arms 
and munitions of war, or to take care of the pub- 
lic property of this kind. Sir, said he, the honor- 
able gentleman who is chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means (Mr. Smrrn, of Maryland,) 
had contended that this appropriation was neces- 
sary to keep the Army full, in order to supply all 
the forts and garrisons in the United States with 
men. He said he knew that we had a great many 
forts and garrisons, and he kacw, also, that it would 
not be difficult for the President and Sceretary of 
War to increase them to double the number we 
now have, and to continue increasing them, until 
a regular standing army of twenty thousand would 
be necessary to supply these forts and garrisons 
with men; and it would then be contended that 
all this was necessary for the good and safety of 
the country. But, sir, said he, I do not believe that 
it is necessary, in time of profound peace, to keep 
up more than one-half of the forts and garrisons 
we now have. They had been necessary, he had 
no doubt, in time of war, but thought it could not 
be shcwn that they were all necessary now ; al- 
though he was willing to admit that we ought to 
keep up some of them, where it would be conve- 
nient and proper to keep our arms and other muni- 
tions of war, with a sufficient number of men in 
each to take good care of those arms and other 
public property. This, he thought, was all that 
could be said to be really indispensably necessary 
to be kept up and retained in service during a state 
of peace; and, said he, we must suppose that we 
are in no immediate danger of being involved in 
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war with any nation on earth, when we look at the 

documents which have been drawn from the War 

Department on the subject of the vast loans of 

ammunition that have been made, (whether by 

authority, or not, he did not know.) But we are 

told that the officers of our Government, the agents ; 
of the War Department, have loaned an enormous 
amount of our powder and lead, and, also, that the 
Government will lose many thousands of dollars 
by this novel transaction ; that such has been the 
anxiety of our officers of Government to get rid 
of this part of our munitions of war, that they 
have loaned to persons (to speculate on) that are 
unable to pay it again, and probably never will be 
able. This conduct, he said, did not warn us that 
we were about to he involved in war, nor that 
there was the least probability of such a state of 
things taking place. 

But, sir, said he, I have risen, in part, for the pur- 
pose of noticing some of the remarks of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, (Mr. Simxins.) That 
gentleman seems to entertain great fears that the 
spirit for economy and retrenchment will destroy 
the “valuable institutions of our Republic.” Sir, 
said Mr. C., my fears are of a different kind to 
those which have been expressed by that gentle- | 
man. I fear the destruction of the principles of 
our Government by its course of extravagance and 
folly. Heis alarmed with fears o 
of the Army; I am alarmed to see its nourishment 
and growth. But, sir, could I believe that the 
safety of our country depended on this regular 
army, or that it really was what the gentleman į 
seems to believe it to be, the “ permanent defence” 
of our country, I might, indeed, be also in favor 
of retaining and increasing it. But, sir, I have 
been taught to believe differently; my political 
opinions have been drawn from entirely a differ- 
ent source from that of the honorable gentleman. 
Indeed, he said, he felt astonished to hear such 
doctrines advanced by that gentleman—the doc- 
trine of large standing armies in time of peace 
was abhorrent to his most deliberate judgment, 
and it was the first time he had heard such opin- 
ions advanced on that floor, and he hoped such 
opinions never would be entertained by a majority 
of the House. Sir, said he, I had always thought 
that the people of this country, the militia, was the 
most safe and permanent defence. I always un- 
derstood this to be the doctrine of him who has 
been called the Father of his Country. It is the 
doctrine of the Constitution, and, therefore, is my 
doctrine. 

Sir, I should entertain no such fears as the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina does, even should no 
vestige of a standing army be left. I know, sir, 
that the people, the citizens of our Government, 
will defend it, will preserve it, as long as we pre- 
serve them from the pressure of unnecessary taxes 
and burdens. But, to support and maintain large 
standing armies in time of peace, is not my way 
to prepare for war. I would take a more safe 
course, and one more congenial to the principles 
of our Government; to arm and discipline our 
citizens, for I am unwilling to trust the safety and 
preservation of my Government with any regular 
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army that can be supported; but he said he would 
not repeat more of the opinions and doctrines he 
had before advanced on this subject: the increase 
of the regular army in time of peace is diminish- 
ing the strength of the nation, instead of adding 
to ils safety. But, said he, the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Sımxıns) has spoken of the 
inefficiency of the militia in the Middle and 
Southern, or Western States. Sir, said he, while 
I admit that Congress has heretofore, in my opin- 
ion, failed or neglected to do its duty towards the 
militia, I must say that I believe this will con- 
tinue to be the case as long as we keep up and 
rely on a standing army. It has been made the 
favorite, while the other species of force has been, 
and no doubt will continue to be, neglected. I at 
the same time most decidedly differ with the gen- 
tleman in the opinion he entertains of the ineffi- 
ciency of the militia of the Southern and Western 
States. In cases of sudden emergency, or any 
other cases where they have been required to act 
during the late war, sir, said he, the reverse is 
found to be the fact. It has proved to be the most 
prompt and efficient force in many instances. 
Look, said he, for a moment at what took place 
in the State he had the honor in part to represent. 
On the news of the massacre at Fort Mims, during 
the late war, being received and made known 
through the medium of the newspapers, to the 
people, the citizens equipped and furnished them- 
selves, formed and organized themselves into vol- 
unteer companies of mounted riflemen throughout 
the various sections of the State, without any 
orders or request from the Governor or the com- 
manding General. Fourteen companies volunta- 
rily precipitated themselves into the enemy’s coun- 
try, with a determination to inflict chastisement 
on these savages for their horrid deeds; they were 
followed by the commanding General, with other 
volunteer and militia forces, called out, with whom 
they co-operated, and, notwithstanding the regular 
troops that were stationed in the same country 
where these troops went from, many battles were 
fought and complete victory obtained, before the 
regular forces of the United States could reach the 
ficld of action. 

Sir, said he, there are many other instances 
where their superiority has been shown. New 
Orleans could bear testimony of another, sufficient 
to show the correctness of my opinions. It is the 
feelings of men or armies that makes them en- 
counter difficulties and dangers, and it is the 
attachment of the people to the Government, will 
make them always defend it. Sir, said he, I will 
not adopt the doctrine that you must retain. these 
officers of the regular army in service in time of 
peace, because you may want them in time 0 
‘war. In time of war, all are subject to be called 
to the defence of the country; every citizen has 
to Jeave his home and every thing near and dear 
to him; he has the greatest sacrifice to make, and 
I cannot presume that these officers possess sO 
much less patriotism, as to suppose they would 
refuse again to enter your service, whenever the 
situation of the country required it. 

Sir, said he, the gentleman from South Caro- 
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lina has made an allusion to the dread of laying 
taxes, which he supposes to be felt by the advo- 
cates of retrenchment. This he thought scarcely 
worthy of a reply; for his own part, he did not 
feel it to be necessary, as the course he had pur- 
sued while a member of the House during the late 
war, would show that he did not fear to encounter 
that responsibility, whenever the situation of our 
country might require it. He said he did not be- 
lieve the situation of our country at this time to 
be such as to require laying taxes, but he thought 
it did require retrenchment, so as to reduce our 
expenditures to the amount of our revenue at 
least, and he would prefer being a little under that 
amount, than to permit them to remain so far be- 
yond the extent of our present resources as they 
were. This, he said, was the course he had de- 
termined to pursue, and he should persist in it 
until he could be convinced of his error; he would 
oppose every appropriation which he believed to 
be unnecessary, or subversive of the true interest 
and prosperity of his country. 

Mr. Witutams, of North Carolina, also again 
spoke to the same effect as Mr. C. at some length, 
and concluded by a motion that the Committee 
rise, with the express view of laying this bill on 
the table, in order to take up the proposition to 
reduce the Army. 

The question on this motion was decided in the 
negative, by no large ag ee f 

The question on Mr. Foots motion was then 
decided in the negative by a decided majority; 
and the item of appropriation for bounties, &c., 
for the recruiting service, was agreed to. 

The other appropriations in the bill were then 
agreed to, until the House came to the appropria- 
tion for fortifications ; for which object the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means propose the sum of 
eight hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Smrru, of Maryland, moved to fill the 
blank with the sum of eight hundred thousand 
dollars, being the sum which the Committee of 
Ways and Means had thought it proper to recom- 
mend. A larger sum had been estimated to be 
necessary by the War Department, but the Com- 
mittec had thought this would be sufficient, par- 
ticularly after deducting the sum estimated for 
the fortification at Dauphin Island, the prosecu- 
tion of which, in the opinion of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, was not important. Mr. S. 
entered into a variety of statements of the esti- 
mated cost of the various fortifications now erect- 
ing, and of the contracts already made, to show 
that this sum was necessary, and would be suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. Baupwin was desirous of knowing, if the 
appropriation was limited to the sum of eight 
hundred thousand dollars, what was to be done 
with the contracts which had been made, and 
under which a larger sum would be necessary. 
Unless it could be shown, that contracts made by 
the Executive are not binding on the Govern- 
ment, he should be in favor of filling the blank 
with the sum estimated by the proper authority to 
be necessary. To bring this question fairly before 
the House, he moved to fill the blank with that 


sum, viz: one million five hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Cray did not concur, he said, in the idea 
that any contract made by an officer of the Gov- 
ernment was binding on Congress. If contracts 
were made, for example, for the erection of forti- 
fications where they were not wanted, was the 
Government bound to execute the work? Cer- 
tainly not. They might take back the contract, 
paying the other party all damages and cost he 
may have sustained by the annulment of the con- 
tract. So far from enlarging the appropriation, 
he would rather diminish it. The better way, he 
thought, would be to fill up the blank with four or 
five hundred thousand dollars; if, in the course of 
the session, the state of the Treasury, or the as- 
pect of the times, should justify the appropriation 
of a larger sum, a supplemental appropriation 
might be made. The contractors, he said, gen- 
tlemen might rely on it, would not throw up their 
contracts because a less amount was allowed to 
be expended within a given period. They would 
be content with half a million of dollars. Let us, 
said Mr. C., hold on to the purse-strings until we 
get further into the session, and see what is to be 
done in respect to the ways and means. 

Mr. Wiuu1ams, of North Carolina, said that he, 
for one, did not acknowledge the right of the Ex- 
ecutive officers to make contracts which would 
anticipate the revenue, and paralyze the operations 
of the Government. They had a right, he ad- 
mitted, to make contracts under appropriations 
actually made by Congress, but to no greater 
amount. 

A motion was made for the Committee to rise, 
(about four o’clock,) and agreed to. 


The following Message was received from the 
PRESIDENT or TAE UNITED STATES: 


To the House of Representatives of the United States : 
I transmit to Congress a report from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, which, with accompanying docu- 
ments, will show that the act of the 20th of May, 
1812, respecting the northern and western boundaries 
of the State of Ohio, has been executed. 
JAMES MONROE. 
Wasuineton, March 8, 1820. 


The Message and accompanying documents were 
laid on the table. 


Tuurspay, March 9. 


The Speaker communicated to the House a 
letter from the Governor of the State of Ohio, 
enclosing an act passed by the General Assembly 
of that State, entitled “An act respecting a navi- 
gable communication between Lake Erie and the 
Ohio ;” and a resolution passed by the said Gene- 
ral Assembly, asking a donation of, grant, or right 
of pre-emption in the purchase of, certain lands, 
agreeably to the provision of the said act; as, also, 
for the right of pre-emption to purchase twelve 
sections of land, for the purpose of establishing 
seats of justice thereon for new counties which 
have been formed; which letter, with the said act 
and resolution, was referred to the Committee on 
Roads and Canals. 
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Mr. Siussex, from the Committee on Naval | 
Affairs, to whom was referred, on the 18th ultimo, 
the petition of sundry fishermen of Gloucester, in 
the State of Massachusetts, reported a Dill to 
amend the second section of the act, entitled “An 
act more effectually to provide for the national 
defence, by establishing an uniform militia through- 
out the United States; which was read twice, 
and committed to a Committee of the Whole to- 
morrow. . 

Mr. Ranxın, from the committee to whom was 
referred the petition of James Wilkinson, made a 
report thereon, accompanied by a bill for the relief 
of General James Wilkinson; which bill was 

read twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole to-morrow. 

On motion of Mr. Foot, the Committee on the 
Judiciary were instructed to examine and report 
to this'House, whether, in their opinion, cents, or 
copper coins, are by law made a tender, and whe- 
ther the existing laws regulating the coins of the 
United States require amendments. 

Mr. Strong, of Vermont, submitted the follow- 
ing resolution, which was read, and ordered to lie 
on the table: 
` Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to lay before this House such informa- 
tion as he may think proper relating to the progress, 
proceedings, and final acogomplishment, of the Com- 
missioners appointed agreeably to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 
Yth, and 8th articles of the Treaty of Ghent, in as- 
cortaining and settling the boundary line between the 
United States and Great Britain, in conformity to the 
second article of the treaty of 1783, and whether it is 
ascertained that the fortification at Rouse’s Point, (so 
called,) on Lake Champlain, near the 45th degree of 
north latitude, is within the boundary limits of the 
Government of Great Britain, and what has been the 
amount of the expenditure in erecting said fortifica- 
tion; and, also, to give such further information as he 
may think proper as to the whole amount of the ex- 
penditure already accrued to the United States, in 
carrying into effect said treaties, subsequent to the 
appointment of said commissioners, including their 
annual salaries or perquisites. 

The following Message was received from the 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 

To the Speaker of the House of Representatives : 

I transmit to the House of Representatives, in pur- 
suance of their resolution of the 22d of last month, a 
report from the Secretary of State, with the papers 
containing the information requested by that resolu- 
tion. JAMES MONROE. 

Wasntneron, March 8, 1820. 

To the President of the United States : 

The Secretary of State, to whom has been referred 
the resolution of the House of Representatives of the 
22d ultimo, requesting the President to impart to that 
House any communications touching the Florida 
Treaty, which have not heretofore been communicated, 
and the communication of which, in his opinion, may 
not be prejudicial to the interests of the United States, 
has the honor of submitting to the President the 
papers containing the information in possession of 
this Department requested by the resolution. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

DErAanTMENT or Starz, March 7, 1820. 


The documents accompanying this report were 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Pinpaut moved again, (having on several 
previous ae made the same motion unsuccess- 
fully) that the House do now proceed to consider 
the resolution submitted by him on the 18th ulti- 
mo, proposing an amendment to the rules of the 
House in relation to the duties of stenographers, 
admitted within the House; and the motion was 
negatived. 

The resolution lying on the table to authorize 
the publication of part of the Secret Journal of 
Congress, under the Articles of Confederation, 
and the amendments reported thereto by the select 
committee, being read, were concurred in by the 
House, and the resolution, as amended, was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third time. 


RELATIONS WITH SPAIN. 


Mr. Lownpes, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, made a report upon the state of the rela- 
tions between the United States and Spain, ac- 
companied by a bill to authorize the President of 
the United States to take possession of East and 
West Florida, and establish a temporary govern- 
ment therein; which bill was read twice, and 
committed to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. The report is as follows: 


The committee to whom has been referred so much 
of the President’s Message, at the commencement of 
the session, as relates to foreign affairs, respectfully 
report— 

That their attention was directed, immediately upon 
their appointment, to the state of the relations of the 
United States with Spain, and that their delay in 
making a report upon them must be attributed to their 
wish “to afford an opportunity for such friendly com- 
munications, during the present session of Congress,” 
as the Government of Spain had authorized us to ex- 
pect. They thought it better that Congress should 
postpone its determination until events might enable 
it to make that determination definitive, than that it 
should pass a contingent act for authorizing measures 
which it was not proposed immediately to execute ; 
that it should found its determination upon relations 
ascertained to exist, than upon a calculation of events 
which might be expected to occur during its sitting. ` 

But more than a year has passed since the signa- 
ture of the treaty by which it was proposed to termi- 
nate the long differences between the United States 
and Spain. More than six months since, the ap- 
pointment of a new Minister from Spain, who was 
te forthwith?” to make known to the United States the 
intentions of his Government, and we have advanced 
go far in the session as to make it necessary to pro- 
pose, without further delay, any measure on which it 
is expected that Congress shall act before its adjourn- 
ment. 

The committee will not attempt to add any thing to 
the exposition of the rights of the United States and 
the obligations of Spain, which is contained in the 
correspondence between the two Governments. We 
can hardly expect, from continued negotiation, the 
redress which has been claimed for twenty years, and 
promised for eighteen—which has been a second time 
promised, and a second time withheld. In such a 
negotiation, the signatare of a treaty seems to be a 
mere incident, and not its term. 
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For the spoliations which have been committed 
upon the property of our citizens, for the invasion of 
our soil, for the weakness or partiality which has 
made a Spanish territory the place of rendezvous and 
encampment of an enemy, and which has still more 
lately permitted the Indian inhabitants of that terri- 
tory, (whom Spain was bound by treaty to restrain,) 
to engage in savage hostilities against us ; for all these 
acts of war, a people less attached to peace, would 
seek redress only by war. To capture and confiscate 
the ships and property of the wrongdoer, would be 
admitted to be a policy of mildness and forbearance. 
But, by such reprisals, the Government that does the 
wrong suffers less than the unoffending subject. It 
seems a more just reprisal to occupy the province 
which has been made an instrument of injury, which 
has been designated by Spain herself as the fund for 
our indemnity, and whose occupation by the United 
States will stop the accumulation of those claims for 
compensation and redress, which the misgovernment 
of that neglected colony continually produces. The 
committee submit to the House a bill to authorize the 
President of the United States to take possession of 
East and West Florida, and establish a temporary 
government therein. 

There appears too much reason to believe, from the 
mistake of the Spanish negotiator, as to the dates of 
the Spanish grants, which it was intended to annul, 
if the projected treaty had been ratified, that the 
Crown lands in Florida may be insufficient to provide 
the expected indemnity for our losses. But these 
may be applied, as far as they will go, to the com- 
pensation of our citizens, and for the excess of our 
claim, Spain, by whose act the domain of Florida has 
been rendered inadequate, must expect us to look 
westward. Perhaps, when our attention is thus 
forced to a direction more interesting to Spain, her 
Government may at last adinit that it is as much her 
interest as ours, that the just claims of the United 
States should be provided for by friendly convention, 
and we may hope that the next treaty between the 
two nations may he executed as well as signed. 


The following is the bill accompanying the 
report: 


Be it enacted, Sc., That the President of the Uni- 
ted States be, and he is hereby, authorized and re- 
quired to take possession of, and occupy, the territo- 
ries of East and West Florida, and the appendages 
and appurtenances thereof; and he is hereby author- 
ized, for that purpose, to employ any part of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, and the militia of 
any State, which he may deem necessary. 

Sec. 2, And be it enacted, That, until the end of 
the next session of Congress, unless provision for the 
temporary government of the said territories be soon- 
er made by Congress, all the military, civil, and judi- 
cial powers exercised by the officers of the existing 
government of the same territories, shall be vested 
in such person and persons, and shall be exercised in 
such manner, as the President of the United States 
shall direct, for maintaining the inhabitants of said 
territories in the free enjoyment of their liberty, prop- 
erty, and religion ; and the laws of the United States 
relative to the collection of the revenue, and the im- 
portation of persons of color, shall be extended to the 
said territories; and the President of the United 
States shall be, and he is hereby, authorized, within 
the term aforesaid, to establish such districts for the 
collection of the revenue, and during the recess of 
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Congress to appoint such officers, whose commission 
shall expire.at the end of the next session of Con- 
gress, to enforce the said laws, as to him shall seem 
expedient. 

Suc. 3. And be it enacted, That the sum of 
dollars is hereby appropriated, for the purpose of car- 
rying this act into effect, to be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to be 
applied under the direction of the President of the 
United States. 

MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The House again resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the bill appropriating moneys 
for the support of the Military Establishment for 
the year 1820. 

Mr. Smita, of Maryland, took a historical view 
of the legislation of Congress on the subject of 
fortifications, to show under what authority the 
Executive had heretofore proceeded in the erection 
of fortifications. In 1794 a law had passed author- 
izing the fortifying, from time to time, of certain 
points therein mentioned. In 1798 the President 
was authorized to erect fortifications in any other 
place that the public safety might require. In 
1808 the President was further authorized by law 
to complete the maritime fortifications, &c. No 
other positive statute existed on the subject, but 
the President of the United States, under his gen- 
eral powers, had caused fertifications to be erected 
at certain points, and Congress had sanctioned it 
by successive appropriations. With respect to 
the later fortifications, under a resolution of Con- 
gress, the maritime coast had been surveyed with 
a view to its complete fortification—the report of 
the engineers was laid before Congress, with a 
plan of fortifications, indicating those now con- 
tracted for, and stating the sum which, under this 
view, would be necessary for the current year. 
The sum was appropriated by Congress, who thus 
sanctioned the proposition; and the Executive 
had in pursuance of this intimation of the dispo- 
sition of Congress, directed the works to proceed. 

Mr. Burer, of Louisiana, spoke in favor of 
the largest sum proposed to be appropriated. He 
particularly referred to the fortification of Dau- 
phin Island, which the Committee of Ways and 
Means seemed to suppose might be dispensed with. 
This fortification, he said, was a part of a system 
of defence for the entrance to Mobile Bay, and, if 
any part of it was executed, the whole ought to 
be. He pointed to plans lying before him, show- 
ing the relation of the two forts proposed to be 
erected there, to one another, and their mutual 
dependence, for the protection of a passage which 
could not be otherwise effectually protected, being 
five miles wide. 

Mr. McCoy rose to ask a favor and to enter a 
protest. The favor he had to ask was, that gen- 
tlemen who were for keeping in service a large 
navy, a standing army, and other expensive estab- 
lishments, would not attempt more than the re- 
sources of the country would bear them out in. 
The protest he had to enter was, against the practice 
of permitting the Heads of Departments to legis- 
late for Congress, and to pledge the funds of the 
Government to any extent, at their pleasure. As 
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a general principle, contracts ought not to be 
made by officers of the Government but under the 
authority of law. 

Mr. Lownpes then delivered his sentiments on 
the subject. He was in favor of the sum proposed 
by the Committee of Ways and Means, because 
he understood that it would be sufficient for the 
purposes of carrying into effect existing contract. 
With regard to the system of contracts, &c., which 
had been the subject of animadversion, he said, 
if the matter were closely examined, he believed 
it would be found that the laws on the subject 
were exceedingly defective; and that, if there 
had been any irregularity, it had been made un- 
avoidable by the omission of Congress to legislate 
on the subject. In the nature of things, contracts 
must be made by the Government in regard to 
certain expenditures; and such had been made 
in certain branches of the public service from 
the commencement of the Government, without 
objection—of which he quoted examples, among 
which was that of the expenditure for timber for 
the Navy, under the act appropriating a million 
of dollars annually for the object. Contracts, he 
said, might be made in two ways: on objects spe- 
cially recognised and directed by acts of Congress; 
and on objects within the legitimate authority of 
the Executive, and to amounts within the com- 
pass of the usual annual appropriations by Con- 
gress. Applying these principles to the case be- 
fore the House, he thought that contracts for the 
expenditure of $800,000 within the year might 
have been made on every reasonable calculation, 
being about the amount which Congress had lately 
appropriated for successive years, except where a 
surplus of appropriation rendered a less sam neces- 
sary. On the subject of fortifications generally, 
he said, he did not dwell, because it required a 
sort of knowledge which he did not possess. But, 
with regard to some points of our maritime fron- 
tier, he felt a particular solicitude that they should 
be completely fortified at any expense. 

Mr. McCoy said, that his objection to the sys- 
tem of contracts was, that they exceeded, in this 
case at least, the sums appropriated and desig- 
nated by Congress for that object of expenditure. 
Contracts ought not to be made in anticipation of 
appropriations hereafter to be made; because cir- 
cumstances might arise in the following year to 
prevent Congress from appropriating any thing. 
Nearly such a state of things indeed now existed. 
In time of war, necessity might justify a departure 
from a rigid adherence to this rule; but in time 
of peace there was nothing to justify it. 

Mr. Livermore expressed his wish that this 
item of appropriation should be so worded as 
that no part of the amount should be disbursed 
but in pursuance of “contracts previously autho- 
rized by law.” 

Mr. Cray said, it must be quite obvious to 
every one, from daily experience, that the practice 
of exceeding appropriations was one which called 
loudly for the interposition of Congress. This 
excess was not confined, he said, to one Depart- 
ment of the Government, but the disease seems to 
have pervaded all the branches of the Executive 


Department; and, unless the House should, on 
some occasion, withhold an appropriation in some 
case wherein an expenditure had been made with- 
out authority, he had no doubt the evil would go 
on to the utter subversion, if not of the Constitu- 
tion, of all law on the subject. The sum of five 
hundred, thousand dollars, which he had proposed 
for this object, he said he considered sufficient. 
It was at least as much as could be expended be- 
fore the end of the present session; and if, after 
the ways and means for the current year were 
provided, it should be thought proper to appropri- 
ate more money for this object, it would be com- 
pletely within the power of Congress to do so. 
With regard to retrenchment, Mr. C. said he 
knew that Congress had much difficulty to en- 
counter. All the Heads of Departments would 
agree that there ought to be a retrenchment of the 
expenses of the Government; but none of them 
would agree that his particular department should 
be the object of it. We,said Mr. C., have to perform 
all the ungracious offices of the Government; we 
have the painful duty of imposing taxes, they the 
pleasure of recommending their repeal; we have 
the labor and responsibility of raising money, they 
the gratification. of spending it. Mr. C. said he 
was therefore disposed to take care that there 
should not be a wasteful expenditure of the public 
money. With regard to Mobile Bay, Mr. C. said 
the House were at last presented with the report 
of the Committee of Foreign Relations; and, if 
that committee could succeed in persuading the 
House that we may take pacific possession of 
Florida with or without a treaty, the fortifications 
of Pensacola would perhaps afford a sufficient 
protection to Mobile Bay. On the subject of for- 
lifications generally, Mr. C. said there had been, 
heretofore, he would not say a wasteful extrava- 
gance, but an improvident profusion. We were 
making fortifications everywherc, and a large 
amount of money had been expended on one forti- 
fication (Rouse’s Point) which was understood to 
be actually within the British line. He concurred 
with the gentleman from South Carolina, that 
two or three great points ought to be fortified ; but 
he would not, therefore, expend such sums of 
money on points which were not so important. 
Mr. Lownpes said, he should himself perhaps 
believe that not more than five hundred thousand 
dollars ought to be appropriated for the erection 
of fortifications during the present year, did not 
the existing contracts require the appropriation of 
a larger amount. With respect to the proposed 
appropriation, it was not, as might be supposed, 
from the remarks of some gentlemen, to meet an 
expenditure beyond the appropriation. It was a 
case in which, with a due forecast and attention 
to economy in the expenditure of public money, 
contracts have been made, founded on a rational 
expectation of appropriations being made by Con- 
gress—an expectation justified by the sanction given 
by previous appropriations to the prosecution of 
these works. Analogous cases frequently occur- 
red. The gentleman from Kentucky, he was 
sure, would recollect the case of the Cumberland 
road, in which contracts had been made involving 
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the expenditure of money beyond the amount ap- 
propriated by law, and depending on future ap- 
propriations for their fulfilment. 

Mr. Cay again spoke upon the subject. If, he 
said, the Executive was authorized to make con- 
tracts, relying on appropriations usually made, what 
ought, in this case, to have been its guide? The 
appropriation of last year, amounting to five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, the sum with which it was 
proposed to fill this blank. Between the present 
case and the Cumberland road he said there was 
no analogy. There was a positive law authoriz- 
ing the road, and a certain sum appropriated; 
under that law contracts had been made, under 
which the expenditure had exceeded the amount 
appropriated. The case now under consideration 
was that of an attempt to expend the public money 
without the authority of any law. 

Mr. Matuary spoke in favor of the smallest 
sum proposed. It was time, he said, to put an 
end to the excessive expenditures of public money. 
He found, on consulting the documents on the 
table, that already contracts had been made by the 
War Department for fortifications, which would 
involve the expenditure of two million seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It was time, he said, to 


determine whether contracts made by agents of 


the Government, at all times, for all purposes, and 
to any amount, should be considered as binding 
on the Government. 

Mr. Srorrs made some remarks on the relative 
responsibility of this House and of public officers, 
and on the ease with which it was sometimes 
evaded. Wor example, in the case of the public 


unpowder loaned to certain persons, the head of 


the ordnance department said he had nothing to 
do with it, but remonstrated against it. Another 
officer in that department says it was done with 
the approbation of the Sccretary of War, and all 
unite in saying that some part of the responsi- 
bility for the transaction properly belonged to an 
officer of the Army who had since been dismissed 
the service. Mr. S. then proceeded to quote the 


sentiments contained in the Inaugural Speech of 


the present President of the United States, on the 
subject of responsibility and the duty of the Ex- 
ecutive in this respect, With respect to the pre- 
sent House, he said, if there had been any irregu- 
larity or excess in the expenditure of public money, 
it was not to blame for neglect in preventing it; 
for no House he had ever scen or read of had been 
so faithful in the performance of this part of its 
duty as (so far) this House had been. 

Mr. Batnwin said that he was in favor of the 
sum proposed, because the faith of the Govern- 
ment was pledged for so much, and the state of 
the Treasury was not such as to require it to be 
violated. He was not disposed, he said, to protect 
any Executive officer in the abuse of power ; but, in 
relation to this subject of fortifications, it was no 
more than just that the state of it should be fairly 
understood. He then proceeded to take a review 
of the course of the Government on this subject, 
from the instructions to the Board of Engineers to 
survey the coast and their report, to the laying of 
the same before Congress, with all the plans of the 


fortifications and estimates of their probable ex- 
pense; after which the sum required for the then 
ensuing year (1819) was deliberately appropriated 
by Congress. There are two ways, Mr. B. said, 
in which the sanction of Congress may be given 
to any measure—by passing a special law direct- 
ing a thing to be done, or by an appropriation for 
the purpose of doing it. With all the information 
on the subject before them, and with a full knowl- 
edge of the extent of the plan for the fortification 
of the coast, the three branches of Congress had 
passed an appropriation to commence the work, 
thereby ratifying the plan. Previous to this act 
no contracts had been made; after its passage, it 
became the duty of the Executive to go on to ex- 
ecute the work. With respect to the deficiency in 
the revenue, Mr. B. intimated that that might be 
supplied without resorting to either of the three 
alternatives of the honorable Speaker. We own 
seven millions of stock in the Bank of the United 
States. It yields no dividend this year, and but 
little in the last. If we want money, said he, let 
us take a fund of no use to us, which brings us in 
nothing, and which may be sold at nearly its par 
value. He was, as other gentlemen professed to 
be, a friend to economy, but ¿rue economy. He 
would leave untouched every thing necessary to 
the usual and regular operations of the Govern- 
ment, and every thing which was connected with 
the common defence and general welfare. 

Mr. Bur.er, of Louisiana, made some further 
remarks in favor of the appropriation of an ade- 
quate sum for the object now under consideration. 
He again dwelt on the importance of the fortifica- 
tion on Dauphin Island. With regard to the sug- 
gestion of the Speaker on this head, Mr. B. said 
the port of Pensacola, when in our possession, will 
no more protect the Bay of Mobile than the forti- 
fications at New York will protect the Delaware. 

Mr. Newron delivered his sentiments in favor 
of an adequate appropriation for fortifications. 
He enlarged on their importance to the protection 
of our seaports—to the interests of commerce— 
and, as connected with them, to the interests of 
agriculture. A few millions, expended for the 
permanent and perfect protection of such interests, 
ought to be no object. He dwelt particularly on 
the importance of the fortifications at Old Point 
Comfort, &c., at the mouth of the Chesapeake, 
and said that true economy required the prosecu- 
tion of all which are commenced to completion as 
speedily as practicable. 

Mr. TrimgLe spoke at some length in explana- 
tion and confirmation of what had been said by 
other gentlemen as to the authority by which the 
Executive had entered into contracts for the erec- 
tion of fortifications. The sum proposed by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, he thought, 
ought to be granted, as not being more than neces- 
sary to pay for work done and in a course of per- 
formance. 

Mr. Cay repeated the idea, that the money 
appropriated ought to be considered the limitation 
of the power of the Executive to make contracts. 
With respect to the deficiency in the revenue, so 


far from taking hold of the stock of the Bank of 
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the United States, he had been in hopes, as there 
seemed to be great difficulty what to do with the 
Fund, that Congress would have con- 
sented to appropriate it to the paron of the debt 

the United States 
for that stock, having due regard to the five per 
cent. interest which only we had stipulated to pay 


Sinking 


which we owe to the Bank o 


on that part of the public debt. 


Mr. Smyra, of Virginia, spoke at some length 
The only 
question ought to be, is the expenditure proposed 
There was no 
money which this Government could lay out to 
so great an advantage as in erecting fortifications. 
They were a cheap defence in war; and what- 
he thought he 
war” in the horizon, and 
not with Spain alone. We ought, in due time, to 
make preparation for a contest which sooner or 
In illustrating the importance 
of fortifications, Mr. S. said that during our his- 
tory three of our largest and most important com- 


in favor of a sufficient appropriation. 


necessary for the public welfare. 


ever other gentlemen might believe, 
saw a large “speck of 


later must come. 


mercial cities had been saved by them—alluding, 
in the Revolutionary war, to Charleston, and, in 
the late war to Baltimore, and New Orleans—for, 


much as was due to the bravery and skill of its 


defenders at the entrenchments, it was also true 


that Fort St. Philip below had been equally neces- 


sary to, and efficient in the preservation of New 
Orleans. Resorting to foreign history, he quoted 
that of France, to show that she had been saved 
by her engineers, artillerists, and fortifications, &e. 

e hoped the appropriations necessary to this im- 
portant object would not be withheld. 

The question was then taken on filling the 
plank with $1,520,000, and negatived by a large 
majority. 

The question was then taken on filling it with 
$800,000, and decided in the affirmative, by a vote 
of 73 to 61. 

The appropriation for repairs, &c., at West 
Point, was moved by Mr. Cannon to be stricken 
from the bill; but the House decided to retain it. 

The appropriation for completing the arsenal at 
Augusta, Georgia, next came up. Mr. Coss stated, 
and Mr. Rex confirmed thestatement, that, how- 
ever eligibly situated, its location was in so un- 
healthy a site, as to make it unfit for occupation, 
and that there was no prospect of this objection 
being obviated. The appropriation was, after 
hearing a statement of Mr. Smir, of Maryland, 
in defence of it, stricken from the bill, by a vote of 
56 to 48. 

Mr. Trimpce then moved the following amend- 
ment to the bill: 

« To enable the Secretary of War to renew and ex- 
tend a contract with John P. Garresches, of Delaware, 
for one thousand barrels of powder, if he shall so 
choose to renew and extend; and the said Garresches 
shali secure the loan of powder already made to Peter 
Bauduy, 22,000 dollars. Provided, that this appropri- 
ation shall not be construed to sanction the original 
Joan of powder to Peter Bauduy, or to exonerate any 
person or persons from their lability to the United 
States for making said loan.” 


A debate of one and a half hour’s duration arose 


on this amendment. It was supported by Mr. 
TRIMBLE, of Kentucky, and Mr. McLane, of Dela- 
ware, and opposed by Mr. McCoy, of Virginia, 
Mr. Wauxer, of North Carolina, Mr. Cannon, 
of Tennessee, Mr. Wiuiiams, of North Carolina, 
Mr. SLocumsg, of North Carolina, Mr. STORRS, of 
New York, and Mr. Ross, of Ohio. : 

The proposition was finally rejected, by a con- 
siderable majority. 

Mr. Cuay, in offering the following amendment, 
briefly adverted to its importance and interesting 
nature. There were, hesaid, eleven States, (count- 
ing Missouri and Arkansas,) more or less interest- 
ed in it. Many steamboats were employed in this 
navigation, and many more would be; and he did 
verily believe that, by an expenditure of a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and an 
annual expenditure thereafter of ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars, the navigation could be made 
perfectly safe. He hoped, as this appropriation 
was analogous to one or more contained in the 
bill, there would be no objection to it. 

“For making a survey, maps, and charts, of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, from the Rapids of the 
Ohio at Louisville, to the Balize, for the purpose of 
facilitating and ascertaining the most practicable mode 
of improving the navigation of those rivers, five thou- 
sund dollars.” 

The motion was agreed to, without a division. 

Mr. Cogg then offered the following amend- 
ment to the bill : 

« For the purpose of holding treaties with the Creek 
and Cherokee tribes of Indians, for the extinguishment 


of the Indian title to all the lands within the State of 
Georgia, pursuant to the fourth condition of the first 


article of the Articles of Agreement and Cession con- 


cluded hetween the United States and the State of 
Georgia, on the 24th day of April, 1802, the sum of 
thirty thousand dollars.” 


When the Committee rose, and reported pro- 


gress, and the House adjourned. 


Fripay, March 10. 
Mr. Warrintp presented a petition of sundry 


inhabitants of the county of Washington, in the 


District of Columbia, and of Montgomery county, 


in the State of Maryland, praying that so much 
of an act of Congress of the last session as author- 
izes a turnpike company to make a road from 


Tennelly Town to Georgetown, and to collect 


toll thereon; asalso to erect toll-gates on the roads 
leading from Tennelly Town to Brookville, and 
to Leesburg, 


may be repealed, for reasons set forth 
in the petition ; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the following 
titles, to wit: An act making further provision for 
the sale of the public lands; and an act further to 
suspend for a limited time the sale or forfciture 
of lands for failure in completing the payments 
thereon ; in which they ask the concurrence of 
this House. 

The said bills were read twice, and severally re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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Mr. Cannon submitted the following resolu- 
tion, viz: 

Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole House 
who have under consideration the bill making appro- 
priations for the Military Establishment for the year 
1820, be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
abolishing the Military Academy at West Point, in 
the State of New York} also, of repealing all laws in 
relation to said Academy, from and after the first day 
of May next, and exposing to sale, to the highest bid- 
der, all the property of the United States in and about 
the same, in such manner as may be directed by the- 
President of the United States. 

The resolution being read, Mr. Smitu, of Mary- 
land, moved that it lie on the table; which motion 
was rejected; and the question was taken to agree 
to the same, and passed in the affirmative. 


JOURNAL OF THE OLD CONGRESS. 


Mr. Srrovuer rose and said, that he thought it 
indispensably his duty to call up a motion he had 
made some time before; that certainly the time 
had arrived, when no reason could longer exist for 
refusing to publish the Secret Journal of the Old 
Congress; that, in making this motion, he did 
not mean to allude to any particular measures or 
the actors in them. All he should say on that 
subject was, that whatever they contained should 
be known to the people; that, if it appeared from 
them, there were subjects of great national concern 
agitated, the consequences of which would have 
been of the highest importance, and there were 
men who, on those occasions, have rendered great 
services to their country by their exertions in de- 
fending their rights, Mr. S. said it ought to be 
known, that every man might have that credit 
with his country he is entitled to. If, on the con- 
trary, there were men who, in thcir opinion, had 
acted wrong, or wished to sacrifice any of the in- 
terests belonging to the Union, and which they did 
not consider as peculiarly favorable to the States 
they represented, but which might be injurious to 
them—if there were such men still alive, and who 
might possibly be brought forward as candidates 
for office, was it not equally proper that the whole 
of their publie conduct seule also be known ; 
or how can the public judge, while the veil of 
secrecy is still thrown over it? Mr. S. thought 
that it was highly proper that nothing which was 
of importance to the country, and which had been 
previously agitated in our public councils at that 
distant day, should be kept from the public eye. 
He adverted to the strange appearance it might 
have that the Secret Journal of Congress should 
be published during the Revolutionary war, when 
the secrets might be considered as of more delicacy 
and importance than in time of peace, when there 
was reasons to suppose none such, or at least none 
of equal importance, could have existed. 

Mr. S. made many other remarks on the subject, 
tending to prove the extreme impropriety of any 
longer withholding from the public a view of the 
Secret Journal, which he contended would cost 
but very little, and did not consist of more than 
sixty or eighty pages, and were all transcribed and 
ready for publication; to prove which, he read a 


letter he held in his hand, from Mr. Secretary 
Adams, to that effect. 

Mr. S. then moved to take up the resolution he 
had himself moved, for the publication of the Se- 
cret Journal. 

After he had closed, some desultory conversation 
took plaée, which, showing that many members 
would vote against it— 

Mr. C. Pinckney said, that he hoped the motion 
would prevail; that it was difficult to see what 
reasons could exist against it; that, if the Secret 
Journal of the Old Congress, from 1775 to 1783, 

the conclusion of the peace) were ordered to be 
published, why not these? In the former, it might 
have been much more improper than in the latter, 
because the whole of the Secret Journals contained 
the secret proceedings of Congress during the war, 
in which there may have been many private negoti- 
ations with different States in Europe, which those 
States might not wish to have exposed. That was 
the time also when spies, and private emissaries, 
and agents were necessary, and in many cases indis- 
pensable, some of whom might be alive, or their 
families, who would not wish it known that their 
friends had been engaged in practices generally 
not deemed honorable. But, from the year 1783 
to 1789, the commencement of the new Govern- 
ment, no such secret could exist. He understood, 
from information which came from the Secretary 
of State, that the whole of the remainder did not 
contain more than sixty or eighty pages—not the 
size of many of the voluminous documents pub- 
lished this session—the expense, therefore, would 
be but small. As to the contents, Mr. P. said, he 
was only in Congress about half the time from 
1783 to 1789; but, during that time, an event oc- 
curred which must be recorded on the Secret Jour- 
nal, which, in his judgment, alone made it necessary 
that this part of the Journal should be published. 
It was a long time since it had occurred, and there- 
fore what he stated would of course be to the best 
of his recollection. If there should he any mis- 
takes, he would be willing to correct them ; it was 
an event of great importance, in his opinion, in the 
civil history of this country, and to which he had 
alluded, in his observations on the Missouri bill, 
but which he would now more particularly state, 
as he had heard that what he had said before must 
have been misunderstood. 

Mr. P. said, that, in 1785-6, he believed °6, two 
or three years after the peace, Spain being very 
anxious on the subject, sent out Don Diego de 
Gardoqui, as her Minister, to this country, with 
instructions to offer to the United States a treaty 
of commerce, which she said was an advantageous 
one, if we would, in the same treaty, consent to 
give up the navigation of that part of the Missis- 
sippi, which ran through the Spanish dominions, for 
twenty-five years. Mr. John Jay was the Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs. The treaty, according to the 
then routine of business, was referred to him to 
report his opinion, and, to the best of his remem- 
brance, he recommended its adoption. Seven, 
being all Eastern and Northern States, did vote for 
it: but owing to the Confederation alae nine 
States as necessary to form a treaty, it was defeated. 
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Mr. P. said, that, if any part of the public business 
of this country, in which he had any agency, gave 
him more pleasure than another, it was the agency 
he had in association with the distinguished gen- 
tlemen now high in office in Washington, in pre- 
venting it. He believed he might venture to say, 
it was owing to them and another, now gone, that 
the whole of the Western country was saved to us ; 
that the Mississippi still flows through American 
lands, and that her members here, so honorably 
fill these seats. And having, as he observed on the 
Missouri question, and, he said, let him here repeat 
it, contributed, at that distant day, to save the 
parent, he felt great pleasure on the late great oc- 
casion, in contributing his humble efforts to save 
her children. 
The resolution was taken up and passed. 


MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The House again resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole, on the annual military appro- 
priation. bill. 

Mr. Coxe withdrew the motion which he yes- 
terday offered to amend the bill, under the impres- 
sion that it had better be annexed to the bill making 
the civil appropriations for the current year. 

Mr. Cocxrsubmitted a motion to amend the bill, 
so as to appropriate eighteen hundred dollars, for 
a survey of the Mississippi river, from the mouth 
of the Missouri river, to the mouth of the Ohio, 
with a view to the practicability of improving its 
navigation. After some observations from Mr. 
Cuay, and others, which went to show that this 
object was already provided for, Mr. C. withdrew 
his proposition. 

Mr. Cocke then inquired, from the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, what por- 
tion of the appropriations contained in this bill re- 
lated to the expenses of the expedition up the Mis- 
souri river; his object being to strike out that part 
of the appropriation. 

Mr. Smrra, of Maryland, answered, that he 
could not say more on this subject than was dis- 
closed by the report on this subject from the War 
Department, in pursuance of the requisition of 
this House, and which was in the possession of the 
House. 

After some conversation, it appeared to be set- 
tled that the proper time for Mr. Cocke’s motion 
would be when the question came before the 
House of concurrence in the appropriations agreed 
to by this Committee. 

And, on motion of Mr. Cuay, this bill having 
been gone through, it was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the proposition of Mr. Cannon, directing the 
Committee of the Whole to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of abolishing the Military Academy ; 
whereupon a debate of three hours arose. 

Mr. Cannon said, in reply to the arguments of 
those who had spoken in favor of keeping up the 
Military Academy, if any thing could deter him 
from pursuing the course pointed out to him by 
what he believed to be his duty as a member of 
the House of Representatives, it would be that of 


differing in opinion with the honorable gentleman 
from Maryland, who is chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, (Mr. S. Stu, ) also that 
of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Smyra,) 
and the gentleman from New Jersey, (Mr. BLoom- 
FIELD,) all of whose opinions he held in the highest 
respect, and he was well aware had great influence 
in the House, more especially on the subject of 
military affairs or military science ; to the superior 
knowledge and experience of those honorable gen- 
tlemen he would always yield, for he felt it to be 
the height of presumption to oppose his opinions 
onany subject to those of the gentlemen whose 
names he had mentioned. But, said he, the gen- 
tlemen I have alluded to,as well as all others who 
have spoken on the subject, have not stated my 
arguments correetly; they seem to have misun- 
derstood me entirely, however explicitly I have 
attempted to state my opinions to the House. The 
gentlemen are quite mistaken if they suppose that 
T am opposed to the accumulation of military 
science. Sir, said he, I have never expressed such 
opinions on this floor or elsewhere; nor, said he, 
shall any gentleman understand me to entertain 
such opinions. He said he had distinctly told the 
House, on a former occasion, that he was decidedly 
in favor of the diffusion of military science amongst 
the general mass of the people of the United States. 
But he was opposed to confining it to a favorite 
few—a privileged order—and to this course of 
teaching the sons of our most wealthy citizens at 
public expense, while you neglect the helpless or- 
ee of those whose blood has crimsoned your 

elds of battle in the defence of our country— 
while you not only refuse to expend a single dollar 
for their education, but you have even refused to 
give them bread until they shall be able to procure 
subsistence for themselves. These were the opin- 
ions he had before expressed on this subject, and 
he hoped they would not again be misstated or 
misunderstood. He said if the Government of the 
United States undertook to teach military science, 
which he thought himself necessary, it ought to be 
taught to the militia officers at public expense, by 
whom it would be taught to the citizens generally, 
and diffused and expanded through the whole mass 
of the people; and these arguments, he said, no 
gentleman had undertaken to answer. But gen- 
tlemen, he said, had advocated this enormous ex- 
penditure of the public money at the Military 
Academy on the ground that it was necessary for 
the defence of the country. But, sir, said he, [ for 
one do not believe this country will ever be de- 
fended by this Military Academy; nor did he be- 
lieve we could depend, for the defence of the 
country, on those persons who have been or may 
hereafier be educated there; nor did he believe this 
country ought ever to depend on a regular army 
for defence; nor did he believe we ought to de- 
pend on military fortifications for our defence. 
Sir, said he, I for one cannot rely on any of the 
modes of defence I have mentioned; nor can J 
rely on the whole of them put together, notwith- 
standing the vast amount of money we are annu- 
ally expending on them. I believe the defence of 
this Government, said he, rests on a more safe and 
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secure foundation. It at last rests on your militia, 
the people, the citizens of these United States. 
They have heretofore defended our Government 
in the most trying times of difficulty and danger; 
and, sir, they will defend it again whenever it be- 
comes necessary. You never have yet called on 
them in vain, (notwithstanding your neglect to 
qualify them to discharge this duty at public ex- 
pense,) and let me tell you, sir, that you never will 
call on them in vain. So long as this Govern- 
ment shall be preserved in its original purity, every 
man will be his own and his country’s defender. 
He did not, he said, wish to induce the people of 
his country to look to any other source for the de- 
fence of our Government. Arm and instruct your 
militia, and we are safe from invasion of any de- 
scription and from any quarter. This he was 
aware would not be done so long as we lavished 
away our money on regular armies, fortifications, 
and military academies. But, sir, said he, if we 
go on with our system of aristocracy, we may soon 
Tose sight of first principles; we may pamper a 
few favorites of the wealthy at the expense of 
the Government, and neglect the poor and the 
orphan, until our Government may become so 
corrupt and oppressive that the people ought not 
to defend it. 

He said he believed the tendency of all Govern- 
ments was towards aristocracy, and he feared our 
Government was going the same course. He be- 
lieved it was our duty to guard against such things; 
for, said he, if we nurse them and encourage their 
growth a little longer, they will acquire such 
strength, such an interest will be interwoven and 
formed around them, as to bid defiance to all at- 
tempts to put them down. This, he said, must 
be obvious to all who have turned their attention 
in the least to the progress of the European Gov- 
ernments. He said he knew the task he had taken 
on himself was a very unpleasant one; that he 
would be subjected to the remarks of many who 
felt a deep interest in this institution, but it would 
not deter him from the discharge of his duty. His 
own situation in life, he said, would probably en- 
able him to enjoy the benefits of this institution, 
should it be kept up, at some future day; and, 
could he be influenced by his own personal inter- 
est, he could, without running even the risk of 
being charged with a neglect of duty, have re- 
mained silent on the subject. But, sir, said he, 
so long as I entertain the opinions I now do re- 
specting this monstrous system of aristocracy, that 
many gentlemen are so fond of, I cannot, in the 
discharge of that duty I owe to myself and my 
country, look on this growing evil without at least 
making an effort, however feeble it may be, to 
check its growth or put it out of existence, what- 
ever feclings may be excited among honorable 
members of this House, or those who enjoy the 
benefits of this institution, or are concerned in its 
direction or administration. He thought some re- 
gard ought always to be had to the equal distribu- 
tion of the favors and benefits of this Government ; 
but that, if any partiality or favor was shown, it 
should be in favor of the weaker part, and not the 
strong; and he hoped this principle would never 


be lost sight of. But, said he, we all know that 
the benefit of this institution has not been enjoyed 
by the poor nor the helpless heretofore. It is 
placed entirely out of their reach. Tt has been, 
with very few exceptions, enjoyed by wealthy 
people, who are competent to educate their sons 
at their own expense anywhere without any as- 
sistance from the Government. And, sir, said he, 
turn and twist it which way you will, I can view 
it as nothing more or less than robbing the poor 
to increase the wealth and splendor of the rich. 
This course, he said, had been pursucd too long 
already, and he called on gentlemen to consider 
the consequences that would inevitably result from 
such a course of legislation, and pause before they 
made the decision. 

Mr. Cray submitted a resolution “that it is 
tnexpedient at this time to abolish the Military 
Academy at West Point.” 

Those who supported the affirmative and nega- 
tive sides of this proposition, in debate, were as 
follows: Agirmative—Messrs. CLay, Woop, CAMP- 
BELL, Foot, Tomunson, FuLLeR, Smits of Ma- 
ryland, Smyru of Virginia, BLOOMFIELD, Brown, 
and Case. Negative—Messrs. LIVERMORE, Ross, 
Stevens, Waker, Smitu of North Carolina, 
and Cannon. 

Among the supporters of the Academy, Mr. 
CampseLt, and perhaps others, were of opinion 
the number of students might be reduced one 
half, and of course the expenditure proportionably. 

A motion was made to strike out the syllable in 
from Mr. Ciay’s motion, so as to make it read 
expedient instead of inexpedient. This motion was 
negatived, after a division, in which it was sup- ` 
ported by forty-one votes, and Mr. Ciay’s motion 
prevailed by a like majority. 

The Committee then rose and reported their 
agreement to this resolution; and also reported, 
bit amendments, the Military Appropriation 
bill. 


Saturpay, March 11. 


A Message was received from the President of 
the United States, transmitting to Congress a 
report from the Director of the Mint, of the oper- 
ations of that institution during the last year. 

Among the petitions to-day, was one from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the city of Philadelphia, 
praying that the system established by law of 
allowing a credit for the duties on goods, wares, 
and merchandise, imported into the United States, 
may not be changed to a cash payment of said 
duties; which was referred, and ordered to be 
printed. 

On motion of Mr. Henpricxs, the Committee 
on Roads and Canals were instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of authorizing the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to view and mark out a 
road, as a continuation of the national road from 
Wheeling, in Virginia, to the scat of government 
of the State of Ohio; thence to the contemplated 
seat of government of the State of Indiana ; thence 
to the seat of government of the State of Iinois ; 
and thence to St. Charles, on the Missouri river, 
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on the nearest direction, and on the best ground 
that can be selected. 

“A motion was made by Mr. Ruza, that the 
Committee of the Whole, to which is committed 
the bill to revive and continue in force an act, en- 
titled “An act to provide for persons who were 
disabled by known wounds received in the Revo- 
lutionary war, and for other purposes,” be dis- 
charged from the further consideration thereof, and 
that it be recommitted to the Committee on Pen- 
sons and Revolutionary Claims. 

“fend, the question being taken thereon, it was 
determined in the negative. 

. The Committee on Roads and Canals were dis- 
charged from so much of the resolution of the 
General Assembly of the State of Ohio, referred to 
them on the 9th instant, as relates to a pre-emption 
in the purchase of lands for sites of courthouses 
for certain counties in that State, and it was refer- 
red to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

The House proceeded to consider the report of 
the Committee of Claims, made on the 28th Jan- 
uary last, unfavorable to the petition of Phineas 
Andrews, and Mr. Cutrerer moved to reverse the 
report; which motion was negatived, and the re- 
port was agreed to. 

On motion, the Committee of the Whole to which 
is committed the bill making further appropria- 
tions of money for continuing the work upon the 
centre building of the Capitol, and for other pur- 
poses, was discharged from the consideration 
thereof, and it was committed to the Committee of 
the Whole to whom is committed the bill making 
appropriations for the support of the Government 
for 1820. 

MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The House proceeded to consider the report of 
the Committee of the Whole on the bill making 
appropriations for the support of the Military Es- 
tablishment for the year 1820. 

On the question to concur in filling the blank 
for medical, hospital, and quartermaster’s stores, 
with $500,000, a debate was commenced by Mn 
Cocks, of Tennessee—opposition being made to it 
by him on the ground of hostility to the Missouri 
expedition. 

-The further prosecution of that expedition was 
supported and opposed by the following gentle- 
men: Ajirmative—Messrs. Stmxins, STROTHER, 
Smita of Maryland, Coox, Quartes, Sirs of 
Virginia, Rusa and SERGEANT. Negative—Messrs. 
Cocke, Storrs, Harbin, Ross, and Foor. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the 
proposed sum of $500,000 for this item of expen- 
diture, it was decided thus: For this amount 70, 
against it 75. 

So the House refused to concur with the Com- 
mittee of the Whole in filling the blank with this 
sum. And, without proceeding further in the bill, 
the House adjourned, at near 4 o’clock. 


“4 Monpay, March 13, 
On motion of Mr. Pinpatt, the House proceeded 
to the consideration of the motion submitted by 
him some weeks ago, for amending the rules of the 
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House, so as to oblige the Stenographers admitted 
within the walls to be under oath, &c. ee. 
This proposition was supported by Messrs. PIN- 
DALL and Cannon, and was opposed by Messrs. 
Smita of Maryland, Sumkins, WARFIELD, and 
WALKER. aren 
On the question to agree thereto, it was decided 
in the negative, without a division. So the :mo- 
tion was rejected. tie 
A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the following 
titles, to wit “An act for the relief of John Hard- 
ing, Giles Harding, John Shute, and John Nich- 
ols;” “ An act for the relief of Gabriel Godfroy ;” 
and “An act for the relief of Joseph Lefevre?— 
in which bills they ask the concurrence of this 
House. ; 


MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The House then again proceeded to the consid: 
eration of the bill making appropriations for the 
support of the Military Establishment for the year 
1820. ie 

And the question being on filling the blank for 
the amount of appropriation for the Quartermas- 
ter’s Departm2nt—the House having on Saturday 
refused to fill it with $500,000— 

Mr. Coox moved to fill it with $400,000; thus 
reducing ita hundred thousand, with a view to 
arresting the Missouri Expedition. 

Mr. TrtmBury moved to fill it with $480,000. 
He intimated his opinion, that, after what had 
passed indicative of the views of this House, and 
particularly under the present aspect of our foreign 
relations, the expedition would be restricted to the 
Council Bluffs. But, even in retracing its steps, 
&c., certain expenses must be incurred, to the 
Same amount, or very nearly, as if the expedition 
had gone on. 

Now again commenced the debate on the merits 
of the expedition to the Yellow Stone, or rather 
to the Mandan villages; when the following gen- 
tlemen supported and opposed the prosecution of 
theexpedition. A firmative—Messrs. Homes, STRO- 
THER, Brown, Forn, Gross of New York, Coox, 
Netson, and Rasa. Negative—Messrs. Souruarn, 
Foy, Jounson, Cocke, Foot, and STORRS- 

Mr. Hotmes had noved to fill the blank with 
$495,000 ; being, in effect, a proposition to retain 
the appropriation for the prosecution of the Mis- 
souri expedition to its ultimate objects. à 

At the close of the debate, the question on this 
proposition was decided, by yeas and nays, by the 
following vote: For that sum, 77; against it 85. 

On Mr. Trimste’s motion, the vote was for 
his motion, 77; against it, 84. : 

On motion of Mr. Coss to fill the blank with 
$450,000, (predicated on the maintenance of the 
expedition at the Council Bluffs,) the question was 
not taken by yeas and nays, but was decided af- 
firmatively, by a large majority; and the House 
adjourned. 


Tuespay, March 14. 


Mr. Smyrna, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported a bill concerning the Military 
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Academy; which was read twice, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole to-morrow. 

` On motion of Mr. Stocums, the Committee on 
the Judiciary were directed to inquire, and report 
to this House, whether any, and, if any, what, 
measures are necessary to be taken for the greater 
security of debts due the United States in conse- 
quence of certain loans of powder, lead, and other 
munitions belonging to Government, having been 
made to private citizens, by an officer of the Uni- 
ted States. 

On motion of Mr. Coss, the President of the 
United States was requested to communicate to 
this House any information which may have been 
received by the Department of State, or other Ex- 
ecutive department, of the amount of claims of 
the citizens of the United States for Spanish spo- 
liations upon their property and commerce, or those 
for which the Spanish Government are held re- 
sponsible. . 

On motion of Mr. CAMPRELL, a committee was 
appointed to inquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding by law for the satisfaction of unlocated 
warrants, which have issued to officers-and soldiers 
of the Virginia line on continental establishment ; 
and, also, for the emanation of patents, in cases 
where locations have been made, and patents not ob- 
tained ; and Messrs. CAMPBELL, BEECHER, NELSON 
of Virginia, Brown, and Sioan, were appointed 
a committee pursuant to the said resolution. 

Mr. BLoomrigty submitted the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That Brigadier General Boyd, of the Army 
of the United States in the late war with Great Britain, 
be admitted within the House of Representatives. 


The said resolution being read, Mr. FrLoyp 
moved to lay the same on the table; which mo- 
tion was negatived, and the resolve was agreed to. 

Bills from the Senate of the following titles, to 
wit: An act for the relief of John Harding, Giles 
Harding, John Shute, and John Nichols; An act 
for the relief of Gabriel Godfroy ; and An act for 
the relief of Joseph Lefevre, were read twice, and 
severally referred to the Committee of Claims. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the following 
titles, to wit: An actfor the relief of Mary Cassin, 
widow and administratrix of Patrick Cassin, de- 


ceased ; An act for the relief of Robert Swartwout; | 


and An act for the relief of Rosalie P. Deslonde; 
in which last mentioned bills they ask the concur- 
rence of this House. 

The Spraxer laid before the Housea letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a re- 
port of the Fifth Auditor of the Treasury, “relative 
to the progress that has been made in building the 
lighthouse at the mouth of the Mississippi,” ren- 
dered in obedience to the resolution of the 9th in- 
stant; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for the support of the Mili- 
tary Establishment for the year 1820. 

The item of fortifications next presenting itself 
or consideration—and the question being on con- 


currence with the Committee of the Whole, in 
filling the blank for the amount with the sum of 
eight hundred thousand dollars— 

Mr. BUTLER, of New Hampshire, said he was 
opposed to the appropriation of $800,000 for forti- 
fication; $500,000 only was appropriated last year, 
and that sum will continue the work this year. 
You cannot expect to complete your works of de- 
fence, on an extensive coast, in one year, nor in 
many years. Very largesums have been expended 
in works of defenceannually,and more than twelve 
millions have been expended since the year 1789. 
Now our Treasury is empty, we are required to 
increase this expenditure $300,000. You are told 
that contracts are made; that the Secretary wants 
the money; that he must have it; nothing less 
than he demands will do. This plea of necessity 
you have at every session. If you propose a re- 
duction of the expenditures, you are charged with 
want of confidence in the departments. Thos, sir, 
you are the humble servant of the Executive. 
Passing appropriation bills has become a matter 
of course. Itiseven considered uncivil to hesitate 
in giving the sum demanded. You may as well 
authorize, by a general act, each Department to 
use what money they may want, if it is in the 
Treasury, and, if not, to loan it. You are told 
that you cannot refuse the money they ask. If 
you believe they waste the money, you must im- 
peach them, or pass resolutions about them. Sir, 
the Treasurer informs us that there will be a defi- 
cit of five millions of dollars: that “whether we 
augment the revenue or diminish the expenditure, 
a loan will be necessary.” If you propose a reduc- 
tion of the Army, there is a cry of war, and a war 
bill is luid on your table. If you propose to abolish 
the Military Academy, that sink of dissipation, 
you are told that military science will be forgotten, 
and martial spirit and ardor will become extinct 
in your country. If you propose to stay your hand 
in fortifying your extensive coast and building 
islands in the sea, large specks of war are seen; 
your cities will be demolished, unless the work is 
done without delay. Sir, your expenditures are 
increasing faster than your revenue. The Trea- 
surer informs us, in his report on the bank, that 
our currency has fallen, in three years, from one 
hundred and ten millions to forty-five millions of 
dollars, and that our exports have sunk in foreign 
markets fifty per cent.; that general distress per- 
vades our country. If this be correct, his estimate 
of the revenue from customs will prove too high, 
and, I fear, from the sale of public lands also. He 
aie in the same report, “whether commerce, 
i Splendid mansions, or public lands, be the object 
of desire, the means by which the gratification is 
to be secured are bank credits.” Sir, the Govern- 
ment, as well as individuals, must economize, or 
our situation will become deplorable. A public 
| debt is not a public blessing. Your debt is now 
| about ninety millions of dollars. Make another 
war, and add ninety millions more, and the fate 
of the nation is fixed. Economy and retrenchment 
seemed to be the order of the day at the commence- 
ment of the session. These are delicious words to 
the readers of Congressional speeches; but they 
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will soon depreciate, like your currency, unless 
you give them force and meaning by your acts. 
Long speeches about economy, such as we had 
about slavery, will not suffice with the people. 
You must curtail your expenditures, or the people 
will not submit to your power. They will elect 
men who will diminish their burdens. 

Mr. Cocks, opposed the filling the blank with 
the amount, and Mr. Smits, of Maryland, de- 
fended it. 

The question was decided affirmatively, by yeas 
and nays, 103 votes to 51, as follows: 

Yxuas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Archer of Virgi- 
nia, Baldwin, Barbour, Bateman, Bayly, Bloomfield, 
Boden, Brown, Brush, Buffum, Butler of Louisiana, 
Case, Cobb, Cook, Crawford, Crowell, Cushman, 
Cuthbert, Darlington, Davidson, Dennison, Dewitt, 
Dickinson, Dowse, Earle, Edwards of Connecticut, 
Fisher, Floyd, Folger, Ford, Fuller, Fullerton, Gross 
of New York, Gross of Pennsylvania, Guyon, Hack- 
ley, Hall of Delaware, Hibshman, Hill, Holmes, Hooks, 
Hostetter, Johnson, Kent, Kinsey, Kinsley, Lathrop, 
Little, Linn, Lowndes, Lyman, Maclay, McLane 
of Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, Mason, Meech, 
Meigs, S. Moore, Monell, Neale, Nelson of Massachu- 
sets, Nelson of Virginia, Newton, Parker of Massa- 
chusetts, Parker of Virginia, Patterson, Phelps, Phil- 
son, Pinckney, Pindall, Rankin, Reed, Rhea, Rogers, 
Settle, Silsbee, Simpkins, Slocumb, Smith of New 
Jersey, Smith of Maryland, B. Smith of Virginia, A. 
Smyth of Virginia, Smith of North Carolinia, South- 
ard, Stevens, Storrs, Street, Strong of New York, 
Strother, Swearingen, Tarr, ‘Terrell, Tompkins, Trim- 
ble, Tucker of Virginia, Wallace, Warfield, Wen- 
dover, Whitman, Williams of Virginia, and Wood. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Tennessee, Baker, 
Beecher, Bryan, Burwell, Butler of New Uampshire, 
Cannon, Clagett, Cocke, Crafts, Culpeper, Eddy, 
Edwards of North Carolina, Fay, Poot, Forrest, Hall 
of New York, Hardin, Hazard, Hemphill, Herrick, 
Jones of Tennessee, Kendall, Lincoln, Livermore, 
McCoy, McCreary, Mallary, Marchand, Metcalf, R. 
Moore, Morton, Murray, Overstreet, Plumer, Rich, 
Richards, Richmond, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Shaw, 
Sloan, Strong of Vermont, Taylor, Tracy, Tucker 
of South Carolina, Upham, Walker, and Williams of 
North Carolina. 


The question was also taken to concur with the 
Committee of the Whole, in their amendment to 
fill the blank attached to the item, “for the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, for fuel, maps, plans, 
books, and apparatus, and contingent expenses ;” 
with the sum of “ eighteen thousand three hundred 
and twenty-two dollars ;” as, also, in their amend- 
ment to fill the blank attached to the item, “for 
completing the buildings,” [at West Point,] with 
the sum of “two thousand five hundred dollars ;” 
and passed in the affirmative—yeas 112, nays 42, 
as follows: 

Yuas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Massa- 
chusetts, Archer of Virginia, Baker, Baldwin, Bar- 
bour, Bateman, Beecher, Bloomfield, Boden, Brown, 
Brush, Bryan, Buffum, Burwell, Butler of Louisiana, 
Case, Cobb, Cook, Crawford, Crowell, Cushman, 
Cuthbert, Darlington, Davidson, Dennison, Dewitt, 
Dickinson, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards 
of Pennsylvania, Edwards of North Carolina, Fisher, 


Foot, Ford, Fuller, Gross of New York, Guyon, Hack- 
ley, Hall of New York, Hall of Delaware, Hazard, 
Hill, Holmes, Hostetter, Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, 
Kent, Kinsey, Kinsley, Lathrop, Little, Lincoln, Linn, 
Lowndes, Lyman, McLane of Delaware, McLean of 
Kentucky, Mallary, Marchand, Mason, Meech, Meigs, 
R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, Morton, Nelson of Mas- 
sachusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Newton, Parker of 
Massachusetts, Patterson, Phelps, Pinckney, Pitcher, 
Plumer, Rankin, Reed, Rhea, Rich, Richmond, Rogers, 
Russ, Sampson, Shaw, Silsbee, Simpkins, Slocumb, 
Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, B. Smith of 
Virginia, A. Smyth of Virginia, Smith of North Caro- 
lina, Southard, Storrs, Street, Strong of New York, 
Strother, Swearingen, Taylor, Terrell, Tompkins, 
Tracy, Trimble, Tucker of Virginia, Wallace, War- 
field, Wendover, Whitman, Williams of Virginia, and 
Wood. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Tennessee, Bayly, 
Butler of New Hampshire, Campbell, Cannon, Clagett, 
Cocke, Crafts, Culpeper, Fay, Floyd, Folger, Forrest, 
Fullerton, Gross of Pennsylvania, Hardin, Herrick, 
Hibshman, Hooks, Kendall, Livermore, McCoy, Mc- 
Creary, Metcalf, Murray, Neale, Overstreet, Parker 
of Virginia, Philson, Pindall, Richards, Ross, Settle, 
Sloan, Stevens, Strong of Vermont, Tarr, Tucker of 
South Carolina, Upham, Walker, Williams of North 
Carolina. 


The question was taken to concur with the 
Committee of the Whole in their amendment to 
fill the blank attached to the item “for cannon 
and shot, to fulfil existing contracts, and for the 
purchase of flints and timber for travelling car- 
yiages,” with the sum of “forty-three thousand 
dollars;” and determined in the negative. 

The blank was then filled with thesum of “fifty- 
three thousand dollars.” 

On the question to concur with the Committee 
of the Whole in striking out the clause making 
an appropriation for the completion of the arsena 
at Augusta, in Georgia— 

Some debate took place between Messrs. Cons, 
Sara, of Maryland, REID, and CUTHBERT, on the 
subject. When, on the question being taken, the 
House refused to strike out that clause ; and agreed 
to fill the blank with the sum of $27,000, viz: 
$25,000 for the completion of the arsenal, and 
$2,000 for draining the marsh near it. 

The next item which excited attention, was that 
which embraces an appropriation of $2,776,000 
for the payment of the military and Revolutionary 
pensioners. Hercupon arose a debate. It began 
by Mr. Barzour’s objecting to the amount of this 
appropriation, because of his intention to propose 
certain restrictive provisions on the subject, which, 
if adopted, would reduce the number of Revolu- 
tionary pensioners. The debate was kept up with 
some animation until near four o’clock; when the 
House decided, by yeas and nays, to agree to the 
above amount of appropriation, being necessary to 
the payment of the pensions actually granted. 

The yeas and nays stood as follows: 

Yuas—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Allen of Massachu- 
setts, Allen of New York, Allen of Tennessee, Baker, 
Baldwin, Bateman, Bayly, Bloomfield, Boden, Brush, 
Buffum, Butler of New Hampshire, Butler of Lou- 
isiana, Case, Clagett, Clark, Cook, Cushman, Cuth- 
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bert, Darlington, Davidson, Dennison, Dickinson, 
Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of Pennsyl- 
vania, Fay, Folger, Forrest, Fuller, Gross of New 
York, Gross of Pennsylvania, Guyon, Hall of New 
York, Hardin, Hazard, Hemphill, Hibshman, Hil, 
Holmes, Kendall, Kent, Kinsley, Lathrop, Little, Lin- 
coln, Livermore, Lyman, Maclay, McCreary, Mallary, 
Mason, Meech, Meigs, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, 
Morton, Murray, Neale, Nelson of Massachusetts, 
Nelson of Virginia, Newton, Parker of Massachusetts, 
Patterson, Phelps, Pinckney, Pitcher, Plumer, Rhea, 
Richmond, Rogers, Russ, Sampson, Shaw, Silsbee, 
Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, 
Southard, Stevens, Storrs, Street, Strong of New 
York, Taylor, Tompkins, Tracy, Upham, Wallace, 
Wendover, Whitman, and Wood—94, 

Nays— Messrs. Alexander, Archer of Virginia, 
Barbour, Beecher, Brown, Bryan, Burwell, Camp- 
bell, Cannon, Cobb, Cocke, Crafts, Crawford, Crow- 
ell, Culpeper, Edwards of North Carolina, Ervin, 
Fisher, Floyd, Foot, Fullerton, Hall of Delaware, 
Hooks, Hostetter, Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, Kin- 
sey, Linn, Lowndes, McCoy, McLane of Delaware, 
McLean of Kentucky, Metcalf, Overstreet, Parker 
of Virginia, Philson, Pindall, Rankin, Reed, Rich, 
Richards, Ross, Settle, Simpkins, Slocumb, B. Smith 
of Virginia, A. Smyth of Virginia, Smith of North 
Carolina, Strother, Swearingen, Tarr, Terrell, Tucker 
of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Walker, 
Williams of Virginia, and Williams of North Caro- 
lina—57. 

The amendments reported by the Committee of 
the Whole being gone through, the said bill was 
ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time to- 
morrow. 5 


Wepnsspay, March 15. 

The Sveacer laid before the House a letter from 
the Secretary of War, transmitting statements of 
the sums which have been actually paid, since the 
peace establishment, to the general officers and 
their staff, specifying particularly on what account, 
to whom, and when paid, rendered in obedience 
to the resolution of the 7th of January last ; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Tlooxs, the Committee were 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of having 
buoys placed on certain parts of the coast and in- 
lets of the State of North Carolina, to direct ves- 
sels in to the different channels. 

Accompanying the above resolution, is a letter 
from the Governor of North Carolina to Mr. 
Hooxs, enclosing a report of the civil engineer 
of that State, showing the necessity of placing 
buoys on its coast and inlets. 

On motion of Mr. Ransin, the Committee of 
Commerce were instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of establishing a port of entry at the 
mouth of Pascagoula, in the State of Mississippi. 

On motion of Mr. Saaw, 

Resolved, 'That the Secretary of the Navy be direct- 
ed to lay before this House the amount of moncy re- 
ceived under the act providing for the deduction of two 
per cent. from the sale of prizes captured by private 
armed vessels, and condemned under the laws of the 
United States of America, for the benefit of the disa- 
bled officers and seamen of such private armed vessels ; 


also the number of invalids, together with the amount 
of the pensions charged upon that fund, as well as the 
amount paid to the widows and children of such offi- 
cers and seamen, slain in such service, and the amount 
of the balance, if any, remaining in the hands of the 
Treasurer, of the above fund unapplied. 


Mr. SLocums moved that the House do now pro- 
ceed to consider the joint resolution submitted by 
him on the 6th instant, to fix the period tor the ter- 
mination of the present Congress. The motion 
was negatived., 

Bills from the Senate of the following titles, to 
wit: 1. Anact for the relief of Mary Cassin, widow 
and administratrix of Patrick Cassin, deceased ; 
2. An act for the relief of Robert Swartwout ; and, 
3. An act for the relief of Rosalie P. Deslonde; 
were severally read twice and referred, the first and 
third to the Committee of Claims, and the second 
to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

An engrossed bill, entitled, “An act making ap- 
propriations for the military service of the United 
States for the year 1820,” was read the third time, 
and passed. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The remainder of the day was spent in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, on the appropriation bill for the 
payment of the civil list. 

Considerable discussion took place on some of 
the items of the bill; particularly on that appro- 
priating the salary of a thousand dollars to the 
reporter of the decisions of the Supreme Court. A 
motion to strike out that clause failed by a large 
majority. 

The Committee had not gone through the bill 
at half-past three o’clock, when the Committee 
rose, reported progress, and obtained leave to sit 
again. 


Tuurspay, March 16. 


Mr. Bescuer, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, reported “A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of State to cause the laws of Michigan Territory 
to be printed and distributed ;” which was read 
twice, and ordered to be engrossed, and read a third 
time to-morrow. 

On motion of Mr. Ervin, the Committee on the 
District of Columbia were instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of so far altering the law for 
selling real estate for taxes, in the said District, as 
to allow to minors the right of the equity of re- 
demption, two years after they shall have attained 
the age of twenty-one ycars, by complying with 
the conditions now required by law. 

Mr. Foor submitted the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of repeal- 
ing, or amending the act, entitled “An act to regulate 
and fix the compensation of the clerks in the different 
offices,” passed April 20, 1818. 


The resolution being read, was amended, by 
striking out the Committee of Ways and Means, 
and inserting a select committee; and the question 
being taken on agreeing to the said resolution, as 
amended, it was determined in the negative. 
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The remainder of the day was occupied in de- 


State to cause the laws of Michigan Territory to be 
printed and distributed, was read the third time 


bate on the civil appropriation bill; and chiefly on | and passed. 


the clause which proposes an appropriation of onc 
hundred and forty-one thousand dollars “ for com- 
pleting the contracts for constructing the road from 
‘Washington, Pennsylvania, to Wheeling, made 
during the year 1817.” 

On this there was a rather animated debate; 
Mr. Stocums having moved to strike it out of the 
pill. The objections to it weré, principally, 1. 
To the power of Congress to construct roads at all; 
and, 2. To the nature of the contracts, some of 
which it was suggested had originated in collusion 
and fraud. 

After deciding the question on Mr. SLOCUMB’S 
motion in the negative, the Committee rose, and 
the House adjourned. 


Fray, March 17. 


Mr. Sampson presented a petition of Moses Elias 
Levy, stating that he has lately arrived in the 
United States, and intends to become a citizen 
thereof, as soon as the laws upon the subject of 
naturalization will permit; and praying that he 
may, in the mean time, be authorized to purchase 
and hold real estate in the territories of the Uni- 
ted States.--Referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Mr. Wiuurams, from the Committee of Claims, 
to whom was referred the bills from the Senate of 
the following titles, to wit: “An act for the relief 
of Frederick Goetz and Carl W. Westphal, and of 
the heirs of Abraham Neppes, deceased ;” and “An 
an act for the relief of Gabriel Godfroy,” made re- 
ports thereon, and recommending that the said 
pills be postponed indefinitely. 

The said bills and reports, severally, were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Wixtiams also reported the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act for the relief of Mary 
Cassin, widow and administratrix of Patrick Cas- 
sin, deceased,” without amendment, and the bill 
was committed to a Committee of the Whole to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Suiru, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Waysand Means, to whom was referred the bill 
from the Senate, entitled “An act for the relief of 
Robert Swartwout,” reported the same without 
amendment, and it was committed toa Commit- 
tee of the Whole to-morrow. 

Mr. Rosertson submitted the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the consent of Congress be, and the 
same is hereby, given to a compact, or agreement, 
made and concluded by and between the States of 
Kentucky ard Tennessee, at Frankfort, in Kentucky, 
‘on the second day of February, 1820, to adjust and 
establish the boundary line between them, and for 
other purposes. 


The resolution was read twice, and ordered to 
Jie on the table. 


‘An engrossed bill to authorize the Secretary of | to the State of Georgia. 


A Message was received from the PRESIDENT 
oF THE Unirep States, which is as follows: 
To the House of Representatives of the United States - 

It being stipulated by the fourth article of the arti- 
cles of agreement and cession, entered into on the 24th 
of April, 1802, with the State of Georgia, that the 
United States should, at their own expense, extin- 
guish, for the use of that State, as soon as it might be 
done on reasonable terms, the Indian title to all lands 
within its limits; and the Legislature of Georgia being 
desirous to make a further acquisition of said lands at 
this time, presuming that it may be done on reasona- 
ble terms; and it being also represented that property 
of considerable value, which had heen taken by the 
Creek and Cherokee Indians from citizens of Georgia, 
the restoration of which had been provided for by dif- 
ferent treaties, but which has never been made, it is 
proposed to hold a treaty with those nations, and more 
particularly with the Creeks, in the course of this 
Summer; for the attainment of these objects, I submit 
the subject to the consideration of Congress, that a 
sum adequate to the expenses attending such a treaty 
may be appropriated, should Congress deem it expe- 


dient. 
JAMES MONROE. 
Wasutneton, March 17, 1820. 
The Message was read, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 
Another Message was received from the PrEst- 
DENT oF THE Unitev Staves, which is as follows: 


To the House of Representatives : 

I transmit to Congress a report from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, accompanied with statements of the 
annual expenditures made in the construction of the 
road leading from Cumberland, in the State of Mary- 
land, to the State of Ohio, from the year 1806 to the 
year 1820. 

JAMES MONROE. 

Wasaineton, March 17, 1820. 


The Message was read, and also ordered to lie 
on the table. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The House again resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole, on the appropriation bill for de- 
fraying the civil expenses of the Government. 

Mr. Corr, of Georgia, moved to amend the 
same, by inserting the following appropriation : 

« For holding a treaty with the Creek and Chero» 
kee nations of Indians, for the purpose of procuring & 
further extinguishment of the Indian title to all the 
lands within the limits of Georgia, pursuant to the 
fourth condition of the first article of the articles of 
agreement and cession concluded between the United 
States and the State of Georgia, on the 24th day of 
April, 1802, the sum of thirty thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Cops followed his motion with the follow- 
ing remarks: 

Mr. Chairman, 
the motion just submitted 
interest in the Committee, 
application, yet it is one of 


although the subject-matter of 
may excite but little 
on account of its local 
very great importance 
It is the same which 
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was submitted by me a few days past, during the | tion and resources were but little inercased for a 
discussion of the military appropriation bill, but | period of fifteen years. Her wish, united with her 
which was withdrawn, from a suggestion that it | inability, to increase them, induced her to yield to 
could be attached to this bill with greater pro- | the invitation of the Government of the Union, 
priety. Uninteresting as my remarks may prove, and on the 24th April, 1802, the cession was made. 
Í ask the patient indulgence of the Connie to It is sr gi nb0,000) eS Seen a aaa 
a plain statement of facts, showing not sim the | eration ou, is mentioned. ul if w1 
mippriety of m appropriation, but an undoubted Po eo aa ae us chery ie ean 
obligation on the Genera overnment to accom- eclared an adequate price tor the relinquish- 
lice the purposes for which it is asked, as soon as | ment of a territory so extensive and valuable. 
possible. If this obligation is a shown, I shall indeed it 1 aione p the first condition fe 
not expect my motion to succeed. the frst article, that this sum was paid by the 
Phe object of the appropriation is to defray the | United States “asa consideration for the expenses 
expenses of a aay or Nabe with the Creek moni by the Ra of Georgia in eee to the 
and Cherokee Indians, for obtaining an extin- | said territory. ow and upon what account 
guishment of their title to all the lands within | these nela were incurred, I am not fully in- 
the limits of Georgia, according to the stipulations | formed, nor is it necessary to be shown. That 
of the agreement referred to in the motion. From | considerable debts were contracted, and that some 
the public prints my colleagues and myself have | of them probably yet remain unpaid, I have strong 
learned that this subject has engaged the serious | reasons to believe. There can be no doubt that 
attention of the Legislature of the State of ce the leading consideration was that each I pte 
ia, at their late session, and that a memorial has į mentioned—a desire to extend the bounds of her 
Been addressed by that body to the Executive of | white population, and thus to increase her strength 
the United States, remonstrating against a longer | and her respectability in the Union. 
delay in fulfilling this agreement. Although it| To judge simply by the face of the map, it 
would seem, from the terms in which this docu- | would appear that the State of Georgia yet has 
ment is mentioned in the newspapers, that the | an extent of territory reserved to herself equal; or 
Senators and Representatives from Georgia were nearly equal, in square miles to any other State in 
required to afford their aid in giving to it some | the Union. This is admitted. But let it not be 
effect, it is acknowledged on my part, and I pre- | thence inferred that she will be equally rich anid 
sume I may make the same acknowledgment for populous. Fully one-half, and perhaps more, of 
the whole delegation, that no notice of its trans- | that surface, is of that description of land called 
mission has been received, either from any person | pine barren, and is remarkable only for its poverty. 
in the State of Georgia, or at this place. But a | Another portion ‘is too mountainous and sterile to 
knowledge, however derived, that the Legislature | admit of a dense population. Perhaps, also, it 
of Georgia have acted upon this subject, is deemed | may not be generally understood in the Commit- 
of sufficient authority by me for bringing the tee, that the Indian title to fully one-half, and 
claims of that State before Congress, which is the probably the most valuable half, of the lands 
only branch of the Government before which I | within the boundaries of the State is yet unextin- 
could venture to offer them, without being deemed guished. Fully two-thirds of the part to which it 
officious. It is true that claims from Georgia | has been extinguished is of the description I have 
have not heretofore met with the most favorable mentioned, to wit: a wild barren waste of pine 
reception even from Congress, but this circum- lands, or mountain peaks and ridges not more sus- 
stance shall not deter me from discharging my ceptible of cultivation. Her valuable lands are 
duty. : . | yet possessed by the Indians. To these circum- 
At the close of the Revolutionary war, and in- | stances are to be attributed the small population of 
deed at a much later period, the State of Georgia į the State, and the paucity of her Representatives 
found ‘herself possessed of an extensive territory; | on this floor. Surpassed in extent of surface by 


with very limited pecuniary resources, and a POP- | few other States, Georgia is yet called one of the 
ulation inconsiderable as to numbers. In addition small States. The Commiitee will be able to 
to the extent of surface now embraced within her judge whether she intended to fix upon herself 
boundaries, she claimed, by an undoubted title, all | this title, after hearing the following portion of 
that fine region of country now forming the States | the articles of cession read. The fourth condition 
of Mississippi and Alabama, „with the exception | of the first of those articles is as follows: 
of that portion of West Florida which has been “Th ‘ hei 
added to them. By the adoption of the Federal ahte ee ake see ar Ie pe ca 
Constitution, in common with the other States, aga Sx aati a or Ses a : ae peas vale 
she imposed upon herself a prohibition to måke! PI ha Role EPER ee ee 
P I : p terms, the Indian title to the county of Tallassee; 
war, or conclude treaties, and thus lost the power and the lands left out by the line drawn with the 
to extinguish the Indian title to the lands she thus Creeks, in the year 1798, which had been previously 
claimed, by conquest or purchase ; and it is worthy granted by the State of Georgia, both which tracts 
of remark, that, after this event, the General Gov- | had formerly been yielded by the Indians, and to the 
ernment never did extinguish the Indian title to | lands withia the forks of Oconee and Oakmulgee riv- 
one acre of her lands for her benefit, until after | ers, for which several objects the President of the 
the conclusion of the articles of agreement and | United States has directed that a treaty should be 
cession. The consequence was, that her popula- | immediately held with the Creeks, and that the United 
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anner, also extinguish the 
lands within the State of 


States shall, in the same m 
Indian title to all the other 
Georgia.” 

Before I proceed further, to inquire whether the 
United States have fulfilled, as far as they could, 
this condition, it may not be improper to mention 
that the “county of Tallassee” was a strip of 
pine barren land of little value. “The land left 
out by the line drawn with the Creeks in 1798” 
was another strip of about thirty miles in length 
and four in breadth, also of little value. Although 
once yielded by the Indians, possession of these 
had been resumed, in consequence of an improper 
marking of the line between the whites and In- 
dians. The “iands in the forks of Oconee and 
Oakmulgee rivers” were obtained soon after the 
execution of the articles, and are the only val- 
wable lands which have been since acquired “ for 
the use of Georgia.” 

In remarking upon the clause of the article just 
read, I request the Committee to observe, that in 
another part of the contract it is called an “express 
condition,” and that the cession of territory by 
Georgia is declared to be “ subject thereto.” Noth- 
ing can be more explicit than is the nature and 
extent of the obligation imposed upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States by this condition. 
“They shall, in the same manner, that is, “at 
their own expense,” and “as early as the same 
can be peaceably obtained upon reasonable terms,” 
also extingish the Indian title to all the other lands 
within the State of Geo 


rgia.” The words suffi- 
ciently cae themsclves, and lead at once to the 
inquiry, Has this conditio 


n been complied with 
by the Federal Government? Has .this obliga- 
tion been discharged, or even facilities to its speedy 
discharge created? It is demonstrable that the 
United States have done neither the one nor the 
other. A particular reference to the words and 
terms of all the treaties which have since been 
held with the Creek and Cherokee Indians would 
prove more tiresome than instructive. I will only 
advert to them from memory, promising to give 
more particular explanations if necessary. With 
the exception of the treaty or treaties alluded to 
in the clause as being “directed” for obtaining 
the lands in the forks of the Oconee and Oak- 
mulgee rivers, no others were subsequently held 
with the Creek Indians by which any lands were 
acquired for Georgia until the Treaty of Fort 
Jackson, in 1814. By that, the United States 
acquired, for themselves, that fine rich region since 
formed into the State of Alabama. Could not 
this obligation of the General Government have 
then been discharged ? Could not an extensive and 
valuable acquisition have then been obtained, of 
lands within the limits of Georgia? What cause 
could have prevented it? If it was thought im- 
politic that the whole acquisition should be within 
Georgia, why not a part? Shall I be told that a 
part wasin Georgia? It is truc—but such a part ! 
so poor, so barren is its quality, (circumstances 
that must have been known,) as that, instead of 
being of use, and valuable, it proved a burden upon 
the people of the State. If brought into market to- 
morrow, it would not command a price sufficient 


| 
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to discharge the expense of surveying it: and it is 
a fact, that, for this very reason, the Legislature 
of Georgia have never directed it to be surveyed 
until within the last year. It may be possible, 
however, that more could not have been acquired 
in Georgia. I will not say it could. But I can 
discover no reason why it could not. Since this: 
period, some other lands have been purchased of 
the Creeks, but they are too inconsiderable to be 
further noticed. 

With the Cherokees also, various treaties and 
various purchases of land have been made, but not 
for the “use of Georgia,” or in the fulfilment of 
the articles of cession. The lands situated in the 
Great Bend of Tennessee, forming the rich county 
of Madison, have been purchased. At that time 
an extinguishment of Indian title to lands in Geor- 
ia could have been obtained. The Cherokee 
land, adjacent to the Georgia frontier, is of a qual- 
ity inferior to those of Madison county. The 
Cherokees could, therefore, have had no objection 
to selling the former in preference to the latter. 
It may well be doubted, however, whether this 
contract with Georgia was then even thought of. 
Since that period other purchases have been made 
of the Cherokees, but for whom? Partly for 
Georgia, I admit, but the land is of little value. 
With the exception of the reservations made in 
favor of particular Indians, the larger portion of 
it is unfit for profitable cultivation, and none of it 
rich. It differs from the land obtained for Geor- 
gia, by the Treaty of Fort Jackson, in this—the 
one isa flat pine barren country; the other scarcely 
less barren, but mountainous. The purchases of 
value which have been made are situate, not in 
Georgia, but in Tennessee, with whom, or whose 
parent, (North Carolina) no such contract exists, 
for the extinguishment of the Indian titles. In 
thus alluding to the acquisition of land made by 
Tennessee to the evident injury of Georgia, I 
would not be understood as envying the prosperity 
of that State; I feel no such envy, nor do the 
people of the State I in part represent. On. the 
contrary, I but use their own language, in saying 
that they always rejoice on beholding the rapid 
march of any of the States to respectability. But, 
as I have said, by express contract no obligation 
is imposed upon the United States to extinguish the 
Indian title to lands in Tennessee ; etit has been 
rapidly extinguished to the whole of them, with a 
very small exception, and the population of Ten- 
nessec now does, or shortly will, extend from 
North Carolina to the Mississippi; and after the 
next census, in all human probability, her repre- 
sentation upon this floor will be double that of 
Georgia. In adverting to this system of favorit- 
ism, (I know no better name for it,) I would do it 
rather as a fact, by which to show the obligation 
of the United States, under this contract, to be 
increased and strengthened, if possible, and not 
for the purpose of manifesting any jealousy at the 
rising greatness of that State. It is her duty to pro- 
mote her own interests in the best manner she can. 
But I have aright to show, that, in thus contribut- 
ing to the - prosperity of Tennessee, the General 
Government have forgotten their obligations to 
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‘Georgia, who was one of “the good old thirteen 
States,” as they have been called; who aided in 
the struggle for independence ; feebly indeed, but 
with all the resources she possessed, and -who 
yielded a country almost a little empire in itself for 
the express purpose of obtaining the means of more 
speedily acquiring the portion she had reserved 
for herself. Too this very end were the articles of 
cession concluded. She, however, has the mortifi- 
cation to discover that her exertions have been in 
vain, or have only retarded the end she had in 
view. States whose names were scarcely known 
a few years past, have sprung up around her. 
Kentucky, Ohio, Ilinois, Indiana, and in the very 
territory she ceded, Mississippi and Alabama, have 
all been formed and admitted into the Union since 
the adoption of the Constitution. With an extent of 
boundary that should place her upon an equality 
with any, she is likely to be outstripped by all of 
them. She alone, of all these, seems doomed to 
be a “small State.” 

I have, heretofore, inquired whether the United 
States had increased the facilities to the discharge 
of their obligation under these articles? I much 
fear that all the mcasures they have pursucd with 
Indians. have had a contrary tendency. Let us 
look at the facts. Two-thirds of the Creck nation, 
and the whole of the Cherokee nation, with one 
exception, are within the State of Georgia. By 
wars, and by treaties, the Indians, instead of hav- 
ing been driven from her frontiers have been driven 
upon them. Urged from the confines of Tennes- 
see, Alabama, and Florida, they are now pent up 
within that portion of their nation which is in 
the limits of Georgia, within that very portion to 
which the United States, eighteen years ago, en- 
gaged to extinguish their title. If rumor is to be 
credited, their numbers are soon to be increased by 
the Indians of Florida, who are to be removed in 
the event of the ratification of the late treaty with 
Spain. I will say no more on this subject, except 
to call the attention of the Committee to one other 
act to which the United States area party; I mean 
an article of the Treaty of Fort Jackson, upon 
which I shall leave the Committee to place their 
own construction. The second article of that 
treaty is as follows: 

“The United States will guaranty to the Creek na- 
tion the integrity of all their territory eastwardly and 
northwardly of the said line, to be run and described 
as mentioned in the first article.” 

Now, the Creek territory east and north of this 
line is, for the most part, in the State of Georgia. 
To suppose that this article means nothing, would 
be doing injustice as well to those who negotiated 
the treaty as to the Government which ratified it. 
Against whose claims or pretensions, unless those 
of Georgia arc intended, or for what objects, was 
this “ guaranty of integrity of territory” made? It 
is not my intention to answer the question. The 
words are plain, and can as well be understood by 
the Committee as by me. I will only observe that 
the article has a strange coincidence with other 
acts of the Government, inspiring a belief that the 
power of executing its contract with Georgia has 
been voluntarily placed beyond its control. 


At present, I know of no other method by which 
this condition of the cession, on the part of the 
United States, can be performed, but by a removal 
of theIndians. That this measure, under any cir- 
cumstances, would be good policy, will not be 
doubted. In 1817, the people of Georgia were in- 
spired with a hope that this would be speedily done, 
under a treaty concluded with the Cherokees by 
Governor McMinn, and Generals Jackson and 
Merriwether. By this an arrangement was made 
for the removal of a large part of that nation to 
territory of the United States west of the Missis- 
sippi. A part of the nation have removed. The 
arrangement, substantially, was an exchange of 
territory. A census was to be taken, and in the pro- 
portion of the numbers who might migrate to the 
west, lands on the east of the Mississippi should 
be ceded to the United States. However great 
the hope of substantial benefit the State of Geor- 
gia might sustain from this treaty, she has been 
disappointed in the result. Indeed, the whole ar- 
rangement seems to be atanend. Although all 
the Indians inhabiting the “lower towns” (and, of 
course, principally in Georgia,) were desirous of 
removing only twelve months before, it seems by a 
subsequent treaty, concluded at this place in 1819, 
that a “greater part of the Cherokee nation” now 
desire to remain on the east of the Mississippi “in 
order to commence those measures necessary for 
their civilization, and the preservation of their na- 
tion.” It is true that by each of these cessions 
more lands were yielded by the Indians. But, as 
usual, the valuable part of them is within other 
States, with whom the United States have no con- 
tract. Unproductive hills and mountains are the 
portion of Georgia. When she may look forward 
for the execution of this contract, so necessary for 
her prosperity, I cannot tell. Of one thing I am 
certain, if not speedily done, I shall lose all hope 
of its ever being performed. 

The motion was supported also by Mr. Curn- 
BERT and Mr. Assorr of Georgia. Messrs. RREA, 
Livermore, and CAMPBELL, also engaged in the 
debate. 

The motion was agreed to by a large majority. 

In the progress of the bill, a motion was made 
to strike out of the appropriation for the expenses 
of the commission under the 5th article of the 
Treaty of Ghent, so much as provides a compen- 
sation for an agent under that treaty; and, after a 
short debate, the motion was agreed to without a 
division. 

Mr. Woopsrince moved to amend the bill by 
introducing an appropriation of twenty thousand 
dollars, to defray the expenses of extinguishing the 
Indian title to land in the Territory of Michigan. 

The motion was supported by Mr. Wooprripar 
and Mr. Ross, and was agreed to without a di- 
vision. 

The bill was then reported to the House with 
sundry amendments; and the question presented 
itselfon concurring in certain of the amendments. 

Some discussion took place on several of them. 

On the question to concur with the Committee 
of the Whole in filling the blank for the appropri- 
ation of one hundred and forty-one thousand dol- 
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lars, to be applied to the payment for contracts 
made in the year 1817 for making the great Cam- 
berland road, the yeas and nays were taken, and 
stood—for the appropriation, 90; against it, 66 ; as 
follows: 

Yuas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Ten- 
nessee, Anderson, Archer of Virginia, Bayly, Beecher, 
Bloomfield, Brown, Brush, Butler of Louisiana, Camp- 
bell, Case, Cobb, Cook, Crawford, Crowell, Culpeper, 
Cushman, Cuthbert, Darlington, Davidson, Eddy, Er- 
vin, Fisher, Fuller, Fullerton, Gross of New York, 
Guyon, Hall of Delaware, Hardin, Hazard, Hendricks, 
Herrick, Hivshman, Hill, Holmes, Hostetter, Jones of 
Virginia, Jones of Tennessee, Kent, Kinsey, La- 
throp, Little, Lincoln, Lowndes, Lyman, Maclay, Me- 
Creary, McLane of Delaware, MeLean of Kentucky, 
Mason, Mercer, Metcalf, Murray, Neale, Nelson of 
Massachusetts, Newton, Patterson, Philson, Pinckney, 
Pindall, Pitcher, Plumer, Rankin, Reed, Rich, Robert- 
son, Ross, Sergeant, Silsbee, Simkins, Sloan, Smith of 
New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, B. Smyth of Virginia, 
Stevens, Storrs, Street, Strong of New York, Swear- 
ingen, Tarr, Terrell, Tamlinson, Trimble, Tucker of 
Virginia, VanRensselaer, Wallace, Warfield, and Wil- 
liams of Virginia. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, 
Baker, Baldwin, Barbour, Bateman, Boden, Bryan, 
Buffum, Burwell, Butler of New Hampshire, Cannon, 
Clagett, Clark, Cocke, Crafts, Dennison, Earle, Ed- 
wards of Connecticut, Edwards of North Carolina, 
Fay, Floyd, Folger, Foot, Ford, Forrest, Gross of Penn- 
sylvania, Hall of New York, Hall of North Carolina, 
Heister, Hooks, Johnson, Kendall, Kinsley, Linn, Mc- 
Coy, Mallary, Marchand, Meigs, R. Moore, S. Moore, 
Morton, Nelson of Virginia, Overstreet, Parker of 
Massachusetts, Parker of Virginia, Phelps, Randolph, 
Rhea, Richards, Richmond, Rogers, Russ, Sampson, 
Settle, Shaw, Slocumb,, Smith of North Carolina, 
Strong of Vermont, Strother, Tompkins, Tracy, Tucker 
of South Carolina, Wendover, Williams of North Car- 
olina, and Wood. 

So the appropriation was concurred in. 

Objection was made to the appropriation of six 
thousand dollars for paying to Mr. Trumbull the 
third parmani on account of his contract for four 
National Paintings; on the delivery of the second 
of which, now nearly completed, this money wil? 
be payable to him. The principal objection to 
w appropriation was, that the money is not yet 

ue. 

The appropriation passed, in the end, by 76 
votes to 54; and the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading. 


Sarurpay, March 18. 


On motion of Mr. CRowELL, the Committee 
on Commerce were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a lighthouse on Mobile 
Point, in the State of Alabama. 

On motion of Mr. ANDERSON, a committee was 
appointed to inquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding by law more effectually for reclaiming 
persons held to service or labor in one State, and 
escaping therefrom into another State, and that 
the Committee have leave to report by bill, or 
otherwise; and Messrs. ANDERSON, PINDALL, and 
Srorrs, were appointed the said committee. 


The bill from the Senate to suspend, for a further 
time, the sale or forfeiture of Jands for failure in 
completing the payments thereon, was reported by 
Mr. Anperson, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, without amendment. 

After some conversation, between Messrs. COBB, 
Henpricxs, McCoy, and Tavtor, as to the proper 
course to be given to it, whether it should be com- , 
mitted, read a third time at once, or laid on the 
table; the last course was adopted, yeas 66, nays 
52, and the bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, to whom had been referred the bill to 
change the mode of disposing of the public lands, 
(from credit to cash, &c.,) reported the same with 
amendments. 

[The amendments propose to strike out all that 
part of the bill which changes the sales from credit 
to cash payments.] 

After a short discussion, as to the proper dispo- 


sition of the bill, it was committed to a Committee 
of the Whole. 


The engrossed bill making appropriations for the 


supportof Government for the year 1820, was read 


the third time, passed, und sent to the Senate for 


concurrence. 


The bill making appropriations for the centre 
building of the Capitol, and for other purposes, 


passed through a Committee of the Whole, the 
sums inserted by the Committee, ($111,789 for the 
centre building,) agreed to by the House, and the 
bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 


REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 
The House then resolved itself into a Committee 


of the Whole, on the bill to amend the act of March 


18th, 1818, providing pensions for persons engaged 


in the land and naval service in the Revolutionary 
war. 


This bill provides— 

Src. 1. That to all persons who aro now, or may 
hereafter be, placed on the pension list of the United 
States by virtue of the act of the 18th of March, 1818, 
there shall be paid the following sums, to wit: to every 
officer who served for the term of nine months, and for 
a term less than three years, the sum of two hundred 
and forty dollars per annum, to be paid for and during 
the term of three years only ; to those who served for 
the term of three years or longer, the sum of two hun- 
dred and forty dollars per annum, to be paid for and 
during the term of three years only; and afterwards, 
during life, the sum of one hundred and eighty dollars 
per annum; to every non-commissioned officer, mu- 
sician, mariner, marine, or private soldier, who served 
for the term of nine months, and for a term of less 
than three years, ninety-six dollars per annum, to be 
paid for and during the term of three years only; to 
those who served for the term of three years or longer, 
ninety-six dollars per annum, to be paid for and during 
the term of three years only; and afterwards, during 
life, seventy-two dollars per annum: And, provided, 
That the sums already paid to any pensioner under 
the said act, shall be considered as constituting part of 
the sums directed to be paid as aforesaid. _ 

Sec. 2. That the pensions allowed by virtuc of the 
act of 1818 shall be paid to such persons only as shall, 
in addition to the oath required by that act, take and 
subscribe, in open court, in the county in which they 
reside, the following oath: “ I, A B, do solemnly swear 
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that I was a resident citizen of the United States, on 
the 18th day of March, 1818; and that I have not, 
since the said 18th of March, disposed of my property, 
or any part thereof, except for the necessary support 
of myself, (or myself and family, as the case may be,) 
or in the payment of my just debts, and that I do not 
now possess, nor have I power to command the means 
for obtaining for myself (or myself and family, as the 

` case may be,) a comfortable support for the time being. 
So help me God.” The original of which said oath 
shall be filed in the office of the clerk of the county, 
for the inspection of grand jurors and others, and a 
certified copy transmitted to the Secretary of War: 
and the court shall have direction either to prevent or 
réfuse the oath, as the facts shali appear to justify ; the 
party taking the oath, to be subject to the pains and 
penalties of perjury for false swearing. And in every 
case where the pensioner is insane, and incapable of 
taking an oath, a certificate of the facts, under the 
direction of the court, shall be deemed equivalent to 
the above recited oath. 


Mr. BLoomreLo rose, and, after stating the 
contemplated effect of this bill, entered into a par- 
ticular history of the progress of the act of 1818, 
through the two Houses, the different features it 
assumed, and its ultimate shape, compared with 
the bill originally reported by the committee, of 
which he was chairman, to show that that com- 
mittee are innocent of having produced the embar- 
rassments which had grown out of that act. To 
try the question whether the House was willing to 
repeal the existing act, he concluded by moving to 
strike out the first section of the bill. 

Mr. Cannon moved to amend the section, b 
striking out all that part of the first section which 
allows to officers higher pensions than what is 
allowed to privates. It would be perceived, Mr. 
C. said, that the object of this amendment was to 
place the officers of the Revolutionary army, on 
the same fooling as the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tionary army. He had no wish to repeal the act, 

„Dut this bill contained a principle—that of discrim- 
ination—which he could not reconcile to his mind ; 
any other mode would be better than this—they 
were all citizens and were all entitled, in an act of 
bounty, toan equal quantum of relief, and to enforce 
this opinion Mr. C. argued at some length. Mr. 
C. however, waived his motion to give way for 
an amendment, which Mr. Barnour intimated 
his intention to offer, which embraced what Mr. 
C. had in view. 

Mr. BargouR then submitted, by way of amend- 
ment, the following provisions, in lieu of those 
contained in the bill: 


Be tt enacted, &c., That every person who now is, 
or hereafter may be, placed on the pension list of the 
United States, by virtue of an act of Congress, entitled 
“An act to provide for certain persons engaged in the 
land and naval service of the United States, in the 
Revolutionary war,” passed the [8th of March, 1818, 
who served for the term of nine months, and for a term 
less than three years, shall, so soon as he shall have re- 
ceived the amount of two years’ pension, as allowed 
him by the said act, be forthwith stricken from the 
pension roll; and every person who now is, or here- 
after may be, placed on the pension list of the United 
States, under the act aforesaid, who served for the term 


of three years, or longer, shall be entitled to receive 
the amount of the pension allowed him by said act, 
for the term of two years, from the date of his decla- 
ration, and afterwards, during life, dollars per 
a 


nnum. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no person 
who now is, or hereafter may be, placed on the pension 
list of the United States, by virtue of the act aforesaid, 
shall hereafter receive any part of the provision to 
which he may be entitled by the said act, as amended 
by the provisions of this, which shall be due and pay- 
able after that which became due 4th March, 1820, 
until he shall have exhibited to some court of record in 
the county, city, or borough, in which he resides, a 
schedule, subscribed by him, containing his whole es- 
tate, (wearing apparel excepted,) and shall have, before 
the said court, taken and subscribed the following oath 
or affirmation, to wit: “I, A B, do solemnly swear or 
affirm, (as the case may be,) that I was a resident cit- 
izen of the United States on the 18th day of March, 
1818, and that I have not, since that time, by gift, sale, 
or in any manner whatever, disposed of my property, 
or any part thereof, with intent theraby so to diminish 
it, as to bring myself within the provisions of an act 
of Congress, entitled “An act to provide for certain 
persons engaged in the land and naval service of the 
United States, in the Revolutionary war,” passed the 
18th March, 1818; and that I have not, nor has any 
person in trust for me, any property ; nor have I any 
securities, contracts, or debts due to me, other than 
what is contained in the schedule now delivered, and 
by me subscribed”—nor until the person applying for 
payment of a pension, shall produce to the Secretary 
of War a copy of the aforesaid schedule and oath or 
affirmation, duly certified by the clerk of the court to 
which the said schedule was delivered, and before 
which the said oath or affirmation was taken and 
subscribed, together with the opinion of the said court, 
also certified by their clerk, of the value of the prop- 
erty contained in the said schedule: Provided, That 
in every case in which the pensioner may be insane, 
the court may receive said schedule without the afore- 
said oath or affirmation, from the committee or other 
person authorized to take care of such insane person. 

Sec. 3. And be tt further enacted, That the origi- 
nal schedule, and oath or affirmation, shall be filed in 
the clerk’s office of the court, to which the schedule 
should be exhibited, and before which the said oath or 
affirmation shall be taken and subscribed; and any 
person who shall swear or affirm falsely in the prem- 
ises, and be thereof convicted, shall suffer as for wicked 
and corrupt perjury. 

Src. 4. And be tt further enacted, That the act to 
which this is an amendment, shall be so construed as 
that no person shall be entitled to its provisions, whose 
property is of the value of dollars, which value 
shall be taken from the estimation of the court, to 
which the schedule shall exhibited, and which is here- 
inbefore required to be certified to the Secretary of 
War. 

Szc. 5. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the act ofthe 18th of March, 1818, entitled “An act 
to provide for certain persons in the land and naval 
service of the United States in the Revolutionary war” 
as is inconsistent with the provisions of this act, shall 
be and the same is hereby repealed. 


Mr. Barzour explained to the Committee the 
substantial object of his amendment. The first 
object, as would be seen by the first section, was 
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. to repeal the law, as to all those who had served 
for a term less than three years after they shall 
have received their pensions for two years, and 
to continue pensions for life to all those who had 
served three years and upwards, to officers and 
soldiers an equal sum, after they also shall have 
received two years’ pension according to the act 
of 1818. 

Mr. B. then proceeded to state a good deal at 
large the inducements which operated on him in 
voting for the act of 1818. He had voted for that 
law under the best feelings. He was willing to 
do an act of benevolence; and he had been influ- 
enced, he confessed, not a little by the impressive 
language of his honorable friend from New Jer- 
sey. (Mr. Buoomrietp,) who had himself been a 
conspicuous actor in the scenes of the Revolution, 
and who had introduced and advocated the bill 
of 1818; but in giving his sanction to that act 
of benevolence, Mr. B. had no idea that it would 
produce so vast a consumption of the public re- 
sources. According to the report of the committee 
of 1818, it was expected that the maximum of 
pensions to be allowed would be about two hun- 
dred thousand dollars; but what was the fact? 
It was now found that they exceeded that amount 
by about fifteen times. Mr. B. was then, and was 

et, willing to perform towards the soldiers of the 
evolution an actof benevolence, but not at a cost 
which the nation was not prepared to pay. 

As to the proposed repeal being inconsistent 
with the honor of the nation, or, as was said, in- 
consistent with a vested right, Mr. B. observed, 
he was not among those would do any thing that 
was inconsistent with either, and yet he was pre- 
pared to vote for a very considerable modification 
of the law. He argued that the pensions granted 
could not be deemed a vested right; that the act 
was one of gratuitous bounty, and not of justice ; 
because, had it been demanded by justice, it could 
have known no distinction; that, being an act of 
charity, it continued at the option of the Govern- 
ment; and this opinion Mr. B. illustrated by va- 
rious arguments. In voting for this modification 
he did no violence to the benevolence which dic- 
tated the first act, because a man was not bound to 
extend charity to the injury of his own family. To 
continue the act unmodified would be injurious 
and unjust to a large portion of the people of this 
nation, as it would be necessary to raise the amount 
required by it by laying taxes either directly or 
indirectly ; and he wished that the state of the 
Treasury might not be such as to coerce the 
House into the imposition of direct taxes. Let 
the Committee, Mr. B. said, cast a look over the 
country and sce if there were not thousands and 
tens of thousands on whom the tax would fall, who 
were as poor, and infinitely poorer, than thousands 
of those pensioners for whom the tax would be 
laid, &c. 

Mr. B. again adverted to the details of his 
amendment. He had singled out those who had 
served three years and upwards, because it was 
they who pore the heat and brunt of the war—of 
the campaigns of °77,°78, and ’779—in the fields of 
Monmouth, of Princeton, of Bennington, of Bran- 


dywine, &c. A great part of the nine and twelve 
months’ men, were substitutes, and in addition to 
their pay from their country, received pay as sub- 
stitutes—in many cases, he had understood, they 
were double substitutes, serving successive tours as 
such. Mr. B. thoughtall who continued to receive 
pensions, ought to be put on an equal footing; the 
sum allowed, he would make sufficient to provide 
for them food and clothing; further than this, it 
was utterly impossible for the Government to go. 
In fixing the allowance, the comfortable subsist- 
ence of the individuals was all that could be pro- 
vided for: he could not think of taking their fam- 
ilies into view, or entering into considerations of 
former affluence, &c. To provide relief with such 
views, or to that extent, would be beyond the abil- 
ity of the nation to pay, without resorting to the 
means before alluded to, of laying taxes on the 
people, &c. In support of the opinions which he 
advanced in the course of his remarks, Mr. B. en- 
tered into a number of arguments and illustrations 
which, in this brief notice, cannot be presented. 

Mr. CuLrsrer was willing to strike out the first 
section of the bill, not however to accept the sub- 
stitute offered by Mr. Barzour, but to agree to the 
best provisions to guard against imposition. He 
wished the act, in other respects, to stand as it was; 
he would not strike off one cent of what these men 
were justly entitled to by the existing act. ' Mr. C. 
said he knew what it was to be a soldier himself, 
and to serve when a morsel of bread was a luxury. 
Many, however, took the benefit of this act who 
were not entitled to it, and he would do every 
thing to guard against that abuse; but further he 
would not go. He was against reducing the offi- 
cer to the level of the soldier. Their habits were 
different, Mr. C. said, and their talents, and their 
wants: the officer was of more value to the coun- 
try, and it would be a bad example, and injurious 
hereafter to the interest of the nation to put them 
on the same footing. He thought the distinction 
made in the act was a good one, and he would not 
consent to change it. 

Mr. Anverson, of Kentucky, avowed himself 
decidedly opposed to the repeal of the law, and 
consequently against Mr. Barsour’s amendment, 
but he would support every proposition tending to 
give the act a fair and strict construction ; and he 
would therefore take those parts of Mr. B.’s amend- 
ments which went to that object. Mr. A. said he 
was afraid he might have been wrong in voting for 
the act of 1818, but he was sure he should be right 
in voting against its repeal. The bounty had been 
freely offered and continued two years, and, whe- 
ther right or wrong originally, he would not with- 
drawit. He was also opposed to the levelling prin- 
ciple. That feature he had been in favor of when 
the act was under consideration; but Congress 
then determined against it—the distinction be- 
tween officers and privates had existed two years, 
and he was averse now to disturbing it. Mr. A. 
said, the bounty had been voluntarily offered by 
Congress; the soldiers of the Revolution had been 
invited to come forward and receive this boon at 
the hands of a grateful country ; and would it be 
generous or becoming, because it was found to 
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than was expected, now to re- The committee to whom was referred the letter of g 
vole we oun Mr. A. thouche not, and spoke | the Secretary of State, of the 7th February, 1820, in 
at some length in support of his opinions. He | relation to the publication of the laws in the newspa- 
concluded by saying that if the law was defective, | pers, report: That the act of the po of April, 1818, 
or not sufficiently guarded, he would give it addi- į made an Pnet ER of the een 
tional safeguards ; but he would not repeal it, or so | Payable i ong |e aa 2 AER ee 
modify it as to reduce the allowance of an officer | lication o He PA TEREE EN OAA 
from two hundred and forty to ninety-six dollars. | Procurins, the parucation at the price previously 


: ; ~; ; established, and it is believed that the Secretary of 
The o De e ERE leave to sit State, who is now forced by law to give the increased 
again, and the House adjourned. 


compensation, could, if authorized to use his discre- 

tion, have the business performed on as reasonable 
terms as before the act of 1818. 

Monpay, March 20. The committee cannot believe that the act of 2d 

Mr. Burer, of Louisiana, presented a remon- | March, 1799, (since re-enacted and extended to the 

strance and memorial of the General Assembly of | Territories,) providing for the publication, in one 

the State of Louisiana, remonstrating against the | newspaper of each State, and authorizing the publica- 


existing mode of adjusting claims to land of a 
particular description in that State, and suggesting 
sundry improvements in such system; which re- 
monstrance and memorial were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole to which is committed 
the “ Bill supplementary to the several acts for the 
adjustment of land claims in the State of Lou- 
isiana and Territory of Missouri.” 

Mr. B. also presented another memorial of 
the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana, 

raying a grant of a lot of public land, as a site 
or a seminary of learning at Point Coupee; and, 
also, for a grant of forty acres of public land, as a 
fund to enable the inhabitants of Point Coupce to 
keep up a certain portion of the adjacent levee; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Pub- 
lie Lands. 

The Speaker laid before the House a report of 
the Secretary of War upon the petition of Wil- 
liam Esenbeck, referred to him on the 10th in- 
stant; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Siuspexr, from the Committce on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the employment of an addi- 
tional naval force;” which was read twice, and 


committed to a Committee of the Whole, to- |! 


morrow. 

On motion of Mr. Smrrn, of Maryland, the; 
Committee on Military Affairs were instructed to 
consider the expediency of providing by law for 
the payment of a gun and gun-carriage, taken by 
the enemy and destroyed, at the battle of North 
Point, on the 12th September, 1814. 

An engrossed bill, entitled “An act making fur- 
ther appropriations for continuing the work upon 
the centre building of the Capitol, and other pub- 
lic buildings,” was read the third time, and passed. 


PROMULGATION OF THE LAWS. 


Mr. Pinna, from the select committee to 
whom was referred the report of the Secretary of 
State, of the 7th ultimo, in relation to the publica- 
tion of the laws in the newspapers, made a re- 
port thereon; which was read; when Mr. P., 
by leave of the House, reported a bill to amend 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the publi- 
cation of the laws of the United States, and for 
other purposes;” which bill was read twice, and 
ordered to lie on the table. The report is as fol- | 


lows: 


tion in three of the papers, when the publication in 
one should be found insufficient, was passed, under 
any expectation that the expense of publication in 
three newspapers of every State would be incurred, 
or that it would at any time be found requisite to em- 
ploy two newspapers in each of the towns of New 
Haven, Wilmington, Lexington, and Natchez, whilst 
none were employed in Richmond, Fredericksburg, 
Petersburg, Fredericktown, Lancaster, or Louisville; 
or that the publication of the laws in the city of Rich- 
mond should be suspended, merely that they might 
be printed in a county adjacent to the District of Co- 
lumbia, where three newspapers were engaged at the 
expense of Government in the same business; or that 
i newspapers, scarcely known out of the county in 
which they were published, and of a very limited cir- 
culation within, would have been selected for this pur- 
| pose; but, that the law has been thus executed, is 
| evidenced by the letter referred to the committee. 

Newspaper publication might afford a cheap method 
in multiplying copies of the public acts. Few, how- 
ever, in proportion to the whole number of the patrons 
of the press, read those publications, and still fewer 
preserve them; and, for all practical purposes, the 
publication in volumes or pamphiets is found to be 
more advantageous. 

On subjects of great national concern, the interest 
of popular editors usually will (as it has hitherto done) 
furnish a sufficient inducement to inform their cus- 
tomers of the transactions of the Government. 


The public derives but small, if any, advantage, 
from the newspaper publication of Indian treaties; al- 
though their insertion, as appears by the letter of the 
Secretary of State, is among the causes of increasing 
the expenditure for promulgating the laws, from less 
than five five thousand dollars in 1816, to near 
twenty thousand dollars in 1820. 


The sum payable on each newspaper is, in most 
instances, sufficiently Jarge to make Government the 
best customer to the proprietor; and has sometimes 
been found sufficient to establish or continue small 
printing establishments in the country. In the opin- 
lon of the committee, the present law is not less ob- 
jectionable by reason of its evident tendency to confer 
on the State Department a direct patronage and in- 
fluence (useless or pernicious) over many of the 
sixty-nine presses which the Government has taken 
into its employment. But, as the laws in relation to 
the imposts und public lands, sometimes, on their 
passage, become of immediate public interest in cer- 
tain sections of the country, the comunitteee think a 
modification will be preferable to a repeal of the law. 
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Assuming the estimate of the Secretary of State, 
it will be found, that, by reducing the number of news- 
papers to twenty-five, in the States and Territories, 
and one in the District of Columbia, restoring the old 
price for the printers, and dispensing with this manner 
of publishing Indian treaties, the expenditure in rela- 
tion to the laws of the present session will be reduced 
from 19,750 dollars, to 4,678 dollars and thirty-four 
cents; and, with a view to effect that object, the com- 
mittee herewith report a bill. 


CUMBERLAND ROAD. 
Mr. Storrs, from the Committee on Roads and 
Canals, reported the following bill: 


Be tt enacted, &e., That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to cause to be 
erected on the national road leading from Cumberland, 
in the State of Maryland, to the river Ohio, so many 
toll-houses, gates, and turnpikes, as in his opinion will 
he necessary and sufficient to collect the duties and 
tolls hereafler mentioned, from all persons travelling 
on the same, to be erected at such places as he shall 
determine: Provided, That the number of such gates 
and turnpikes shall not exceed twelve, nor be less than 
six; and such gates and turnpikes shall be erected at 
a distance not less than ten miles from each other. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, as soon as 
the said gates and turnpikes shall be erected, the Pres- 
ident of the United States is hereby authorized to ap- 
point toll-gatherers to collect and receive, of and from 
every person or persons using the said road, the tolls 
and duties hereinafter mentioned, at each of the said 
gates—that is to say: For each score of sheep or swine, 
six cents: for each score of cattle, twelve cents; for 
every chariot, coach, coachee, or pheton, twenty-five 
cents; for every stage, wagon, or other four-wheeled 
carriage for the conveyance of passengers, drawn by 
four horses, twelve cents; for every, cart, sleigh, or 
sied, drawn by two oxen or horses, six cents; and for 
every additional horse or ox, two cents; for every 
wagon drawn by two horses, eight cents; and for every 
additional horse, fuur cents; for each person and horse, 
six cents; for each chaise, sulky, or one-horse wag- 
on, six cents. And it shall be lawful for any of the 
toll-gatberers to stop any person or persons riding, 
leading, or driving, any horses, cattle, sheep, swine, 
sulky, pheton, coach, coachee, chariot, chaise, cart, 
wagon, sleigh, or other carriage, of burden or pleasure, 
from passing through the gates or turnpikes, until he 
or they shall have respectively paid the toll above spe- 
cified: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be 
construed so as to authorize any tolls to be received 
or collected from any person passing to or from public 
worship, or to or from his common business on his 
farm, or to or from a funeral, or to or from a mill: 
And provided, further, That no toll shall be received 
or collected for the passage of any wagon or carriage 
laden with the property of the United States; or any 
cannon or military stores belonging to the United 
States, or any of the States composing this Union ; or 
any person or persons on duty in the military service 
of the United States; or the militia of any of the 
States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacied, That, if any of 
the toli-gatherers shall unreasonably delay or hinder 
any passenger or traveller at any of the gates, or shall 
demand or receive more toll than is by this act estab- 
lished, he shall, for each and every such offence, for- 
feit aud pay to the party so aggrieved the sum of ten 
dollars. 


——— eee 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That if any 
person who shall use the said road, shall, with a view 
to evade the payment of the tolls required by this act, 
leave the said road, and go round the said gates, every 
such person shall, for every such offence, forfeit and 
pay to and for the use of the United States the sum 
of twelve dollars. 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That the toll- 
gatherers on the said road shall respectively receive 
compensation for their services at the rate of twelve 
per centum on the amount of tolls by them respectively 
received : Provided, That the annual compensation of 
any toll-gatherer shall never exceed the sum of three 
hundred and fifty dollars; nor shall the samo be less 
in any one year than one hundred and twenty dollars. 
And, in case of any deficiency in the amount collected 
by any toll-gatherer below the sum of one hundred 
and twenty dollars, the residue shall be paid out of 
the tolls collected at the other gates on said road. f 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the amount 
of tolls collected on said road shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States semi-annually, by the 
toll-gatherers on said road, and a separate account 
kept thereof; and the said moneys, after deducting 
therefrom the expenses and charges of collecting the 
same, shalt be applied, under the direction of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, to the repairs and preser- 
vation of said road, in such manner and under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, and to no other pur- 
pose whatever. 


The bill having been read, and its second read- 
ing being in due course proposed, Mr. Barnour 
moved to reject the bill. 

This motion gave rise to a short debate, in the 
course of which it was supported by Messrs. Bar- 
pour and Ranpovrn, and opposed by Messrs. Har- 
pin, Livermore, and B. Smitu. 

In gencral, the motion to reject the bill was 
supported on the ground that the question which 
it involved had been as much discussed as any ever 
presented to the view of the Legislature; that the 
discussions and solemn decisions had gone forth to 
the world; that the mind of every member was 
made up on it, and therefore there was no need of 
delay for reflection; and that the principle of the 
bill was, in the opinion of the advocates of its re- 
jection, so obnoxious that it ought not to be enter- 
tained by the House for a moment. 

The motion to reject was opposed on the ground 
that the question was one of much importance, and 
ought not to be hastily disposed of; that the pres- 
ervation of a national work which has already 
cost so much money was an object of importance, 
if within the Constitutional power of Congress ; 
that, in fact, the question involved in the bill had 
never yet been decided by Congress; that, being 
but this day presented, it would be unreasonable to 
call upon the Touse to say it was so odious they 
would not look at it. i 

The question un the motion to reject the bill was 
then put, in this formı—“ Shall this bill be reject- 
ed?” on which the votes were as follow: 

Yzras—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Allen of New 
York, Archer of Virginia, Ball, Barbour, Bayly, Bryan, 
Burwell, Clagett, Cobb, Cook, Earle, Edwards of 
Pennsylvania, Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd, 
Folger, Foot, Forrest, Hall of North Carolina, Holmes, 
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Hooks, Johnson, Kent, McCoy, McCreary, Meigs, 
Neale, Nelson of Virginia, Parker of Virginia, Phelps, 
Randolph, Rhea, Richards, Sampson, Settle, Shaw, 
A. Smyth of Virginia, Smith of North Carolina, Stroth- 


er, Swearingen, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South | 


Carolina, Walker, Warfield, Williams of Virginia, 
and Williams of North Carolina—47. 
Naxs—Messys. Abbot, Allen of Tennessee, Bald- 
win, Bateman, Beecher, Bloomfield, Boden, Brush, 
Butler of New Hampshire, Butler of Louisiana, Camp- 
bell, Cannon, Case, Clark, Cocke, Crafts, Crawford, 
Crowell, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Darlington, 
Davidson, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, Dowse, Ed- 
dy, Edwards of Connecticut, Fay, Fisher, Ford, Ful- 
ler, Fullerton, Gross of New York, Gross of Penn- 
sylvania, Hackley, Hall of New York, Hall of Dela- 
ware, Hardin, Hazard, Hendricks, Herrick, Hibshman, 
Hill, Hostetter, Jones of ‘Tennessee, Kendall, Kinsey, 
Kinsley, Lathrop, Little, Lincoln, Linn, Livermore, 
Lowndes, Lyman, Maclay, McLane of Del., McLean 
of Ky., Mallary, Marchand, Mason, Meech, Mercer, 
Metcalf, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, Morton, Murray, 
Nelson of Massachusetts, Newton, Parker of Massa- 


chusetts, Patterson, Philson, Pindall, Pitcher, Plumer, |. 


Rankin, Reed, Rich, Richmond, Ringgold, Rogers, 
Ross, Russ, Silsbee, Simkins, Sloan, Slocumb, Smith 
of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, B. Smith of Vir- 
ginia, Southard, Stevens, Storrs, Street, Strong of 
Vermont, Strong of New York, Tarr, Taylor, Terrell, 
Tomlinson, Tompkins, Tracy, Trimble, Upham, Wal- 
lace, Wendover, and Wood—111. 

The said bill was then read the second time, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole to- 
morrow. 


REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 


The remainder of the day was occupied in de- 
bating the bill for amending the pension law, and 
the proposition of Mr. Barnour to substitute for 
it a different bill. Messrs. Ren, HiLL, FULLER, 
Tripie, BARBOUR, Livermore, and Broom- 
FIELD, engaged in the bill; among whom Mr. 
Hint, Mr. FuLLer, and Mr. Livermore, earnestly 
Opposed any invasion of the principle of the pres- 
ent pension law, though willing to make any ne- 
cessary amendment to its details. Mr. FULLER 
spoke on the subject considerably at large. 

Before coming to any decision on the subject, 
the Committee rose, and reported progress, and 
the House adjourned. 


Tuespay, March 21. 

Mr. Wituiams, of North Carolina, from the 
Committee of Claims, made a report on the peti- 
tion of Thomas C. Withers, accompanied by a 
bill for his relief; which bill was read twice, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Srorrs, from the Committee on Roads 


and Canals, to whom was referred the communi- | 
cation from the Secretary of the Navy, on the | 


19th of January last, and the petition of the in- 
habitants of the borough of Erie, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, relative to the improvement of 
the harbor of Erie, made a report thereon 3 which 
was read, and the resolution therein contained was 
concurred in by the House, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Roads and Ca- 
nals be discharged from the further consideration of 
the communication to this House from the Secretary 
of the Department of the Navy on the 18th day of 
January last, and the petition of the inhabitants of 
the borough of Erie, in the State of Pennsylvania, ` 
relative to the improvement of the harbor of Erie. 


Mr. Storrs, from the same committee, to 
whom was also referred the petitions of sundry 
inhabitants of the State of Pennsylvania, the in- 
habitants of the counties of Jefferson, Oneida, and 
Oswego, in the State of New York, sundry in- 
habitants of the District of Maine, and of the 
President and Directors of the Milford and Owego 
Turnpike Company, respectively praying the aid 
of Congress in the construction and improvement 
of certain roads, made a report thereon; which 
was read, and the resolution therein contained was 
concurred in by the House, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Roads and Ca- 
nals be discharged from the further consideration of 
the said petition. 

Mr. Sournarp, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act for the better regulation 
of the trade with the Indian tribes,” reported the 
same, without amendment, and it was committed 
to a Committee of the Whole to-morrow. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Mr. Metas, from the Committee on the Expen- 
ditures on the Public Buildings, made a report in 
obedience to the resolution instructing them to 
ascertain whether the expenses upon the public 
buildings cannot be lessened without arresting 
their progress; as also, upon the subject of the 
said buildings generally ; which report was read, 
and ordered to lie on the table. The report is as 
follows: 


The Committee on the Expenditures upon the 
Public Buildings respectfully report: 

That they have, in pursuance of their duty gener- 
ally, and in obedience to the resolution of the House 
of Representatives, requiring the committee tv ascer- 
tain whether the expenses upon the Public Buildings 
cannot be lessened without arresting their progress, 
made such inquiries as seemed to the committee neces- 
sary to attain the requisite information. ‘That the 
paper annexed, marked A, containing an account of 
the expenditures from the 13th of February, 1815, to 
the Ist of January, 1820, was, at the request of the 
committee, rendered to them by Samuel Lane, the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings. This statement 
exhibits an expenditure of one million four hundred 
and ninety-one thousand three hundred and sixty-three 
dollars and twenty-four cents, of which nearly one 
million of dollars was expended on repairs of the dam- 
age done by the enemy in 1814. 

The paper annexed, marked B, also rendered by 
request, from the Commisioner, exhibits a view of 
the total expenditures upon the public buildings in 


the City of Washington, from the commencement 
to the first day of January, 1820; and also a view 
of the value and proceeds of the public lands in the 
District of Columbia. 
ited, in order that the House of Representatives may 
know the just relation of the national expenditures 


The latter statement is exhib- 
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upon edifices in the District to the national acquisi- | Winter by that exposure to the weather which they 


tions in the same. According to this view it appears 
that the valuation of the public lands, and actual 
amount of sales, added to donations from the States of 
Virginia and Maryland, exceed the national expendi- 
ture upon public buildings within the District by 
nearly four hundred thousand dollars. 

The committee, having obtained this general infor- 
mation relative to the subject of their appointment, 
proceeded to ascertain, so far as was in their power, 
the relative prices of materials, and wages of artists 
and laborers, at different periods, during the progress 
of the works done in the District, and present a table 
thereof, which is annexed, marked C; also a letter 
from the Commissioner of the Public Buildings, with 
another table, marked D, in which the estimate of 
prices of materials is not made for 1820, but it is 
stated that these are reduced, particularly the price of 
brick. The wages of workmen are here estimated 
much lower than they have been in former years, as 
will appear on examining the same. 

It does not appear to the committee that lower 
wages than those exhibited for 1820, can be expected 
in this District; and the committee believe that the 
Commissioner has used every exertion in his power to 
regulate these expenditures, by similar expenses, in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, and has ob- 
tained workmen and materials upon as good terms as 
could reasonably be expected, when it is considered 
that many of the workmen and some of the materials 
are not to be obtained, except from distant parts of the 
country. 

The committee have endeavored to make themselves 
acquainted with the general character of the work 
which is designed to be bestowed upon the Centre 
Building of the Capitol, and it appears to them that 
it cannot properly be conducted with less attention to 
ornament than is designed, without injury to that fit- 
ness of parts which becomes a whole; and they are 
pleased to find that the principal ornament of this 
centre work will cunsist, not of expensive sculpture, 
but of its simple form, the rotunda. The committee 
think proper to suggest to the House, however, that, 
as it is contemplated to form the dome of the centre 
of brick work, in imitation of the Pantheon at Rome, 
and as such work will, when added to the great weight 
of the edifice, require the most serious attention to 
the foundations of the whole edifice to secure its safe- 
ty; and as from the examination which the committee 
have had occasion to make, they feel convinced that 
these foundations require attention, that it is worthy 
the consideration of the House, whether effectual 
means should not be taken to give perfect security, 
especially on the westerly side of the edifice, by means 
of walls of sufficient weight and compactness to coun- 
teract the apparent tendency of damage to the Capitol 
in that direction. 

This consideration ought to precede the execution 
of the massive work which is destined to complete the 
centre building. 

The latter suggestion may not appear to fall pre- 
cisely within the bounds of duty prescribed to the com- 
mittee, but as the prevention of damage to the Public 
Buildings will be a saving of expense in the end, they 
have thought it not proper to omit it. 

It appears to the committee desirable that the Capi- 
tol should be finished as soon as may be conveniently 
done with regard to the goodness of the work. It is 
evident that the unfinished parts are injured every 


seem unavoidably to sustain. And the prosecution of 
the work ought to be encouraged by the reflection 
that the national acquisition in the District approaches 
so nearly its expenditures, that it may be presumed 
the total expenditures will not (when the Capitol 
shall be finished) much, if at all exceed the acquisi- 
tion, and would not have equalled it, unless that ex- 
penditure had been swelled one million, by the ruth- 
less vandalism of the enemy, who applied the torch 
of destruction to the first national ornaments he ap- 
proached. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 


REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 


The House then again resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole, on the bill to amend 
the Revolutionary Pension Law. 

Various amendments were offered, proposin 
all sorts of modifications of the present law; all 
which were successively rejected. 

Until at length a motion was made to strike 
out the whole of the bill except the enacting 
clause, so as to leave a blank to be filled with any 
thing the House should choose. 

This motion was agreed to, (at about the usual 
hour of adjournment, ) by a vote of 75 to 41. 

The Committee then rose, reported progress, 
and the Chairman asked the usual leave to sit 
again. Before it was granted, however, a motion 
was made to adjourn, and was carried. 


WEDNESDAY, March 22. 


The Spraxer laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
statements of the importation of goods, wares, 
and merchandise, in American and foreign vessels, 
and an aggregate view of both, for the year end- 
ing on the 30th of September, 1818 ; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Witurams, from the same committee, to 
whom was referred the bill from the Senate, enti- 
tled “An act for the relief of Francis B. Lan- 
guille, made a detailed report thereon, recom- 
mending that the said bill be postponed indefinite- 
ly; which report was read, and, together with the 
bill, ordered to lie on the table. i 

Mr. WiLLiams, from the same committee, to 
whom was recommitted the bill for the relief of 
Daniel Converse, with additional testimony, made 
a further report, accompanied by a bill for the re- 
lief of Daniel Converse and George Miller; 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole to-morrow. 

Mr. Stocums moved that the House do now 
proceed to consider the joint resolution submitted 
by him on the 6th instant, to fix a period for the 
termination of the present session of Congress. 
The motion was negatived. : 

The House took up, and proceeded to consider, 
the amendment reported on the 2d instant, by the 
Committee of the Whole, to the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act establishing a circuit 
court within and for the District of Maine ;” and, 
the said amendment being read at the Clerk’s 
table, was concurred in by the House, and ordered 
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to be engrossed, and the bill read a third time to- 
morrow. . f 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
act for the relief of the officers and volunteers 
engaged in the late campaign against the Semi- 
nole Indians ;” in which they ask the concurrence 
of this House. 


DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 


Mr. Batowin, from the Committee on Manu- 
factures, reported a bill to regulate the duties on 
imports, and for other purposes; which was read, 
and committed to the Committee of the Whole 
to which is committed the bill to regulate the pay- 
ment of duties on merchandise imported, and for 
other purposes. The bill is as follows: 


A Bill to regulate the duties on imports, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled, That from and after the thirtieth day 
of June, one thousand eight hundred and twenty, the 
duties heretofore laid by law on goods, wares, and 
merchandise, irnported into the United States, shall 
cease and determine, and there shall be levied, and 
collected, and paid, the several dutics hereinafter 
mentioned, that is to say: 

First, A duty of 124 per centum ad valorem on all 
dying drugs and materials for composing dyes not sub- 
ject to other rates of duty; gum arabic, gum senegal, 
saltpetre, jewelry, gold, silver, and other watches, and 
parts of watches; gold and silver lace, embroidery, 
and epaulets; precious stones and pearls of all kinds, 
set or not set; Bristol stones or paste work, and all 
articles composed wholly or chiefly of gold, silver, pearl, 
and precious stones; and laces, lace veils, lace shawls, 
or shades, of thread or silk. 

Second. A duty of twenty per centum ad valorem 
on gold leaf, and on all articles not free, and not sub- 
ject to any other rate of duty. 

Third. A duty of twenty-five per centum ad valo- 
rem on hempen cloth, or sail cloth, except (Russia and 
Holland duck,) printing types, all articles of brass, 
copper, iron, steel, pewter, lead, or tin, or of which 
these materials, or cither of them, is a competent ma- 
terial; brass, wire, cutlery, pins, needles, buttons, 
button moulds ; buckles of all kinds, japanned wares 
of all kinds; cannon, muskets, fire-arms, and side- 
arms, and Prussian blue: Provided, That where any 
person who has imported copper in sheets or plates, 
shall, within twelve months after such importation, 
produce to the collector satisfactory evidence that the 
same was imported subsequently to the thirtieth day 
of June, one thousand eight hundred and twenty, and 
that the duties thereon have been paid, and that the 
same has been actually used in the building or repairing 
of ships or vessels, there shall be allowed a drawback 
of the duties herein imposed, in the manner and under 
ne same regulations, as are provided for by the existing 
awe. 

Fourth. A duty of thirty-three per centum ad valo- 
yem on woollen inanufaciures of all descriptions, or of 
which wool is a component material, and on cotton 
manufactures of all descriptions, (except of the growth 
or the manufacture of any place or country beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope,) or of which cotton is a com- 
ponent material, and on cotton twist, yarn, or thread, 
a duty of thirty-three per centum ad valorem; on nan- 


keens, and cotton manufactures of all descriptions, or 
of which cotton is a component material, the produce 
or manufacture of, or imported from any place or 
country beyond the Cape of Good Hope, aduty of forty 
per centum ad valorem: Provided, That all cotton cloths, 
or cloths of which cotton is a component material, the 
cost of which at the place whence imported, with the 
addition of twenty per centum, if imported from the 
Cape of Good Hope, or from places beyond it, and of 
ten per centum if imported from any other place, shall 
be less than twenty-five cents per square yard, shall, 
with such addition, be taken and deemed to have cost 
twenty-fivecents per square yard, and shall be charged 
with duty accordingly : Provided, also, That all un- 
bleached and uncolored cotton twist, yarn, or thread, 
the original cost of which shall be less than sixty cents 
per pound, shall be deemed and taken to have cost 
sixty cents per pound, and shall be charged with duty 
accordingly; and all bleached or colored yarn, twist, 
or thread, the original cost of which shall have been 
less than seventy-five cents per pound, shall be taken 
and deemed to have cost seventy-five cents per pound, 
and shall be charged with duty accordingly; a duty 
of twenty-five per centum ad valorem on all manufac- 
tures of linen, or of which flax is a component mate- 
rial: Provided, That all linen cloths, or cloths of 
which linen is a component material, from whatever 
place, the cost of which at the place whence imported, 
with the addition of ten per centum, shall be less than 
twenty-five cents per square yard, shall, with such 
addition, be taken and deemed to have cost twenty- 
five cents per square yard, and shall be charged with 
duty accordingly. 

V'ifth. A duty of forty per centum ad valorem on 
clothing ready made; on ‘all bonnets, hats, and caps, 
of wool, fur, leather, chip, straw, or silk, or of which 
cither is a component material: Provided, That if the 
same at the place wheuce imported, with the addition 
of ten per centum, shall be less than one dollar each, 
they shall be deemed and taken to have cost one dol- 
lar each, and shall be charged with duty accordingly ; 
a duty of thirty per centum ad valorem on all manu- 
factures of silk, from any place or country beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope ; a duty of thirty-five per centum 
ad valurem on printed books, painted, stained, or col- 
ored paper, or paper hangings, clocks, and time-pieces ; 
on umbrellas, parasols, (of whatever material made, ) 
and siicks, stretchers, and other parts, and all furniture 
fur umbrellas and parasols; on bonnets and caps for 
women, not otherwise enumerated ; fans, feathers, or- 
naments for head dresses, artificial flowers, millinery 
of all sorts, cosmetics, washes, balsams, perfumes, 
painted floor cloths, oil cloths, mats of grass, or flags, 
salad oil, pickles, capers, olives, mustard, comfits, and 
sweetmeats, preserved in sugar or brandy, confection- 
ery, wafers, cabinet wares, and all manufactures of 
wood; coach lace, carriages of all descriptions, and 
all furniture, trimmings, and parts thereof; leather, 
and all manufactures of leather, or of which leather is 
a component material; saddles, bridles, harness, parch- 
ment, brushes, canes, walking sticks, whips, gilt and 
plated wares, cut glass, china wares, earthen, crockery, 
and stone wares; marble, alabaster, and all work or 
manufactures thereof. And in all cases where an ad 
valorem duty shall be charged, it shall be calculated 
on the invoice price of the articles at the place whence ` 
imported, or on the estimated price, according to the 
provisions of this act, (exclusive of packages, commis, 
sions, and all charges,) with the usual addition estab. 
lished by law, of twenty per centum on all merchan, 
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dise imported from places beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, and of ten per centum on articles imported 
from all other places, together with the amount ofall 
such bounties, premiums, drawbacks, allowances, or 
discounts, as may be given, paid, or allowed, in the 
place or country whence imported; which shall be 
ascertained and calculated in such manner, and under 
such rules and regulations as shali from time to time 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sixth. The following duties, severally and specifi- 
cally: On ale, beer, and porter, in bottles, twenty cents 
per gallon; on ale, beer, and porter, imported other- 
wise than in bottles, fifteen cents per gallon; on alum, 
three dollars per hundred weight; on almonds, four 
cents per pound; on black glass bottles, two dollars 
per gross; on boots, two dollars per pair; on bris- 
tles, three cents per pound; on playing cards, thirty- 
five cents per pack; on tarred cables and cordage, 
four cents per pound; on untarred cordage, yarns, 
twine, pack thread, and seines, five cents per pound ; 
on tallow candles, five cents per pound; on wax and 
spermaceti candles, eight cents per pound; on Chi- 
nese cassia, ten cents per pound; on cinnamon, thir- 
ty-three and one-third cents per pound; on cloves, 
thirty-five cents per pound ; on cheese, nine cents per 
pound; on chocolate, four cents per pound; on cocoa, 
three cents per pound; on coal, six cents per heaped 
bushel ; on copperas, two dollars per hundred weight ; 
on copper rods, bolts, spikes, or nails, and composition 
rods, bolts, spikes, or nails, four cents per pound; on 
corks, fifteen cents per pound; on coffee, six cents per 
pound; on cotton, six cents per pound; on currants, 
four cents per pound; on figs, four cents per pound ; 
on foreign caught fish, one dollar per quintal; on 
mackerel, one dollar and fifty cents per barrel ; on 
salmon, two dollars per barrel; and on all other pickled 
fish, one dollar per barrel ; on window glass, not above 
eight by ten inches in size, three dollars per hundred 
square feet; on the same, not above ten by twelve 
inches in size, three dollars and twenty-five cents per 
hundred square feet ; on the same, if above ten inches 
by twelve inches in size, three dollars and seventy-five 
cents per hundred square feet; on plain, uncut flint 
glass, ten cents per pound; on glue, ten cents per 
pound ; on gunpowder, ten cents per pound ; on hemp, 
two dollars and fifty cents per hundred weight; on 
iron or steel wire, not exceeding number eighteen, five 
cents per pound ; and over number eighteen, nine cents 
per pound; on iron in bars and bolts, excepting iron 
manufactured by rolling, one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per hundred weight; on iron in sheets, rods, 
and hoops, three dollars per hundred weight; and in 
pars or bolts, when manufactured, in whole or in 
part, by rolling, and on anchors, two dollars per hun- 
dred weight; iron in pigs seventy-five cents per hun- 
dred weight; on iron castings, one dollar and fifty 
cents per hundred weight; on spades and shovels, 
twenty-five cents each; on slates and tiles for building, 
not exceeding twelve inches square, two dollars per 
thousand ; over twelve inches, and not exceeding four- 
teen inches square, three dollars per thousand ; over 
fourteen, and not exceeding sixteen inches square, four 
dollars per thousand ; over sixteen, and not exceeding 
eighteen inches square, five dollars per thousand; over 

+ eighteen, and not exceeding twenty inches square, six 
dollars per thousand; on folio and quarto post, pot, 
cap, crown, demi, medium paper, twenty cents per 
pound; on royal, super-royal, imperial, elephant, wri- 
ting, folio-post, and drawing paper, fifteen cents per 
pound; on all painting and copperplate paper, twelve 
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and a half cents per pound; on all other coarse paper, 
not enumerated, ten cents per pound; on screws of 
wire, not exceeding one inch in length, eight cents per 
gross; over one inch, and not exceeding two inches 
in length, fourteen cents per gross; over two inches 
in length, twenty cents per gross; on ginger, rough, 
one cent per pound; ground, four cents per pound; 
preserved, ten cents per pound; on sewing silk, and 
silk and worsted twist, one dollar fifty cents per pound ; 
on indigo, fifteen cents per pound; on lead in pigs or 
bars, one cent per pound; in sheets, two cents per 
pound; on shot, manufactured of lead, three cents per 
pound; on red and white lead, dry, or ground in oil, 
four cents per pound; on mace, one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per pound; on molasses, ten cents per gal- 
lon ; on nails, of iron, five cents per pound; on nut- 
megs, seventy-five cents per pound; on pepper, ten 
cents per pound; on pimento, eight cents per pound; 
on plums, and prunes, four cents per pound; on 
muscatel raisins, and raisins in jars and boxes, four 
cents per pound; on all other raisins, three cents per 
pound; on salt, twenty-five cents per bushel of fifty-six 
pounds; on ochre, dry, one cent per pound; in oil, 
one and a half-cents per pound, on steel, one dollar 
and fifty cents per hundred weight; on cigars, five dol- 
lars per thousand; on spirits, from grain, of first proof, 
forty-two cents per gallon ; of second proof, forty- 
five cents per gallon; of third proof forty-eight cents 
per gallon ; of fourth proof, fifty-two cents per gal- 
lon; of fifth proof, sixty cents per gallon ; above fifth 
proof, seventy-five cents per gallon; on spirits from 
other materials than grain, of first and second proof, 
thirty-eight cents per gallon; of third proof, forty- 
two cents per gallon; of fourth proof, forty-eight 
cents per gallon ; of fifth proof, fifty-scven cents per 
gallon; above fifth proof, seventy cents per gallon; on 
shoes, and slippers, of silk, fifty cents per pair; on 
shoes and slippers of leather, fifty cents per pair; on 
shoes and slippers for children, twenty-five cents per 
pair; on spikes, of iron, four cents per pound; on 
soap, four cents per pound ; on brown sugar four cents 
per pound; on white, clayed, or powdered sugar, five 
cents per pound; on lump sugar, twelve and a half 
cents per pound; on loaf sugar, and on sugar candy, 
fifteen cents per pound; on snuff, fifteen cents per 
pound; on tallow, one cent per pound ; on tea, from 
China, in ships or vessels of the United States, as 
follows, viz: hyson skin, souchong, and all other black, 
twenty-five cents per pound ; imperial, gunpowder, and 
gomee, fifly cents per pound; hyson and young hyson, 
forty cents per pound ; and other green, twenty-eight 
cents per pound; on teas from any other place, or in 
any other than ships or vessels of the United States, 
as follows: viz: bohea, hyson, hyson skin, souchong, 
and all other black, thirty-four cents per pound; im- 
perial, gunpowder, and gomee, sixty-eight cents per 
pound; hyson and young hyson, fifty-six cents per 
pound; other green, thirty-eight cents per pound; on 
manufactured tobacco, other than snuff and cigars, ten 
cents per pound; on whiting and Paris white, one 
cent per pound ; on wine, as follows, viz: on Madeira, 
Burgundy, Champagne, Rhenish, and Tokay, ——3 
on Sherry and St. Lucar, ; on other wine, not 
enumerated, when imported in bottles or cases, ; 
on Lisbon, Oporto, and on other wines of Portugal, 
and those of Sicily, ; on Teneriffe, Fayal, and 
other wines of the western islands, ; on all other 
wines, when imported otherwise than in cases and bot- 
tles, ; on Russia duck, not exceeding fifty-two 
archeens each piece, two dollars; on Ravens duck, 
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not exceeding fifty-two archeens per piece, one dollar 
and twenty-five cents; on Holland duck, not exceed- 
ing fifty-two archeens per piece, two dollars and fifty 
cents; on spermaceti oil, of foreign fishing, twenty- 
five cents per gallon; on whale, and other fish oil, of 
foreign fishing, fifteen cents per gallon; and on olive 
oil in casks, twenty-five cents per gallon; and on lin- 
seed oil, twenty-five cents per gallon ; blue vitriol, eight 
cents per pound; oil of vitriol, five cents per pound ; 
nitric acid, six cents per pound; muriatic acid, four 
cents per pound; sugar of lead, six cents per pound. 


Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the follow- 
ing articles shall be free of duty ; that is to say, all ar- 
ticles imported for the use of the United States: philo- 
sophical apparatus, instruments, books, maps, charts, 
statues, busts, casts, paintings, drawings, engravings, 
specimens of sculpture, cabinets of coins, gems, medals, 
and all other collections of antiquities; statuary, mod- 
elling, painting, drawing, etching, or engraving, spe- 
cially imported by order and for the use of any society 
incorporated for philosophical or literary purposes, or 
for the encouragement of the fine arts, or by order and 
for the use of any seminary of learning ; specimens in 
natural history, mineralogy, botany, and anatomical 
preparations, models of machinery and other inven- 
tions, plants, and trees; wearing apparel, and other 
personal baggage, in actual use; and the implements 
or tools of trade of persons arriving in the United 
States; regulus of antimony; bark of the cork tree, 
unmanufactured; animals imported for breed; burr 
stones unwrought; gold coin, silver coin, and bullion; 
clay ; unwrought copper, imported in any shape for 
the use of the mint; old copper and brass, and pewter, 
fit only to be remanufactured ; brass, copper, and tin, 
in pigs and bars; furs, undressed, of all kinds; raw 
hides and skins; lapis calaminaris; plaster of paris; 
rags, of any kind of cloth; sulphur or brimstone; ba- 
rilla; Brazil wood, brazilletto, red wood, camwood, 
fustick, logwood, Nicarauga, and other dye woods; 
wood, unmanufactured, of any kind; zine, teutenague, 
or spelter ; raw silk. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That an addi- 
tion of ten per centum shall be made to the several 
rates of duties above specified and imposed, in respect 
to all goods, wares, and merchandise, on the importa- 
tion of which in American or foreign vessels a specific 
discrimination has not been herein already made, 
which, after the said thirtieth day of June, 1820, shall 
be imported in ships or vessels not of the United States: 
Provided, That this additional duty shall not apply to 
goods, wares, and merchandise, imported in ships or 
vessels not of the United States, entitled by treaty or 
by any act or acts of Congress to be entered in the 
ports of the United States, on the payment of the 
same duties as are paid on goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, imported in ships or vessels of the United 
States. 

Sre. 4. And be it further enacted, That there shall 
be allowed a drawback of the duties by this act im- 
posed, on tin in sheets, which may be manufactured 
into articles for use, and on brazier’s copper, manufac. 
tured into stills, boilers, pipes, or tubes, by, for, or on 
account of the person or persons importing the same, 
upon the exportation thereof within the time and in 
the manner prescribed by the existing laws, so far as 
the same may be applicable, and under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury ; and also on all other goods, wares, and 
merchendise imported into the United States, upon 


the exportation thereof within the time and in the 
manner prescribed by the existing laws, subject to the 
following provisions, that is to say: that there shall 
not be an allowance of the drawback of duties in the 
case of goods imported in foreign vessels from any of 
the dominions, colonies, or possessions of any foreign 
Power to and with which the vessels of the United 
States are not permitted to go and trade; that there 
shall not be an allowance of the drawback of duties 
for the amount of the additional duties by this act im- 
posed on goods imported in vessels not of the United 
States; that there shall not be an allowance of the 
drawback in case of foreign dried and pickled fish, and 
other salted provisions, fish oil, or playing cards; that 
there shall be deducted and retained from the amount 
of the duties on goods exported with the benefit of 
drawback, (other than spirits,) two and a half per 
centum; and that there shall be retained in the case 
of spirits, exported with the benefit of drawback, two 
cents per gallon upon the quantity of spirits, and also 
three per centum on the amount of duties payable on 
the importation thereof. But, nevertheless, the pro- 
visions of this act shall not be deemed in anywise to 
impair any rights and privileges which have been, or 
may be, acquired by any foreign nation, under the 
laws and treaties of the United States, upon the sub- 
ject of exporting goods from the United States, with a 
benefit of the drawback of the duties payable upon the 
importation. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, after the 
30th day of June next, in all cases of entry of mer- 
chandise, for the benefit of drawback, the time of 
twenty days shall be allowed from the date of entry, 
for giving the exportation bonds for the same: Pro- 
vided, ‘hat the exporter shall, in every other partic- 
ular, comply with the regulations an? formalities heres 
tufore established for entries of exportation for the 
benefit of drawback. 

Sec. 6. And beit further enacted, That the duty on 
the tonnage of vessels, and the bounties, advantages, 
and drawbacks, in the case of exporting pickled fish, 
of the fisheries of the United States, in the case of 
American vessels employed in the fisheries, and in the 
case of exporting sugar, refined within the United 
States, shall be and continue the same as the existing 
law provides: Provided, always, That this provision 
shal] not be deemed, in any wise, to impair any rights 
and privileges which have been, or may be, acquired 
by any foreign nation under the laws and treaties of 
the United States, relative to the duty of tonnage on 
vessels, 

Szc. 7. And be it further enacted, That the exist- 
ing laws shall extend to, and be in force for, the col- 
lection of duties imposed by this act, on goods, wares, 
and merchandise, imported into the United States; 
and for the recovery, collection, distribution, and re- 
mission, of all fines, penalties, and forfeitures, and 
for the allowance of the drawbacks and bounties, by 
this act authorized, as fully and effectually as if every 
regulation, restriction, penalty, forfeiture, provision, 
clause, matter, and thing, in the existing laws con- 
tained, had been inserted in, and re-enacted by, this 
act. And that all acts, and parts of acts, which are 
contrary to this act, and no more, shall be, and the . 
same are hereby, repeated. 

Src. 8. And be it further enacted, That the act 
passed the third day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifteen, entitled “An act to repeal so 
much of the several acts imposing duties on the ton- 
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nage of ships and vessels, and on goods, wares, and 
merchandise, imported into the United States, as im- 
poses a discriminating duty on tonnage between for- 
eign vessels and vessels of the United States, and be- 
tween goods imported into the United States in foreign 
vessels, and vessels of the United States,” shall apply 
and be in full force as to the discriminating duties estab- 
lished by this act on the tonnage of foreign vessels, 
and the goods, wares, and merchandise therein im- 
ported. 

Src. 9. And be it further enacted, That the same 
duties which are by this act imposed on any manufac- 
tured articles, shall be levied and collected on articles 
in part manufactured; and that all goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, which shall be imported in any ship or ves- 
sel from any foreign port or place, or which, in her 
voyage, shall have touched at any foreign port or 
place, shall, to all intents and purposes, be deemed 
and taken to be of foreign growth, produce, and man- 
ufacture. i 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That no goods, 
wares, or merchandise, manufactured in whole or in 
part, shall be permitted to be entered at any custom- 
house, or landed at any port or place within the United 
States, unless the same shall be imported directly from 
the place or country where the same shall have been 
produced or manufactured ; and it shall be the duty of 
the collectors to seize such goods, and the same shall 
be forfeited. 

Sec. 11. And beit further enacted, That all laws, 
and parts of laws, now in force, which are inconsist- 
ent with, or which may be supplied by, the provisions 
of this act, and no more, be, and the same are, repeal- 
cd, from and after the thirtieth day of June next. 


REVOLUTIONARY PENSION LAW. 


The House having proceeded to the order of the 
day, on the bill to amend the Revolutionary pen- 
sion law, 

Mr. Wurrman moved to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole from the further consideration 
of the bill, and to postpone the same indefinitely. 

This motion caused considerable debate. 

A division of the question being called for, the 
question was taken on discharging the committee, 
and decided in the negative. 

The House then again resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, Mr. Beecuer in the chair, 
on the bill. 

Various amendments were proposed and debated, 
some of which were agreed to, and others not. 
The result was, that the bill was brought to the 
shape which it wears, as follows: 


That the Secretary of the War Department be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to cause examina- 
tions to be made into the circumstances of such persons 
as have been, or shall be, placed on the pension list 

` of the United States, by virtue of the act, entitled “An 
act to provide for certain persons engaged in the land 
and naval service of the United States in the Revolu- 
tionary War,” passed on the 18th day of March, 1818, 
and if it shall satisfactorily appear to the War Depart- 
ment that any of the said persons are not proper sub- 
jects of the said law, it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the War Department, to cause the names of 
such persons to be stricken from the said jist; and the 
pension allowed to such persons, shall thenceforth 
cease and determine; and no person who has an in- 


come equal to one hundred dollars per annum, or an 
estate of the value of two hundred dollars, sball be 
considered in such reduced circumstances as to entitle 
him to a pension under the said recited act. ; 

Sec. 2. And be tt further enacted, ‘That such exam- 
inations shall be had in conformity to such rules and 
regulations relating thereto as shall from time to time, 
be established by the Secretary of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the exam- 
ination contemplated by this act, shall be had before 
some court of record within the United States, or before 
a judge of such court in vacation, and the facts estab- 
lished by evidence as in other cases, and such court or 
jadge shall cause the same to be certified officially to 
the Secretary of War. 


In this form the bill was when the Committee 
rose, and the House adjourned. 


Trurspay, March 23. 


As soon as the sitting was opened— 

Mr. Ranvovru rose, and, after some feeling re- 
marks, expressive of the grief with which he was 
filled, by the recent melancholy occurrence, of the 
death of that distinguished naval officer, Commo- 
dore Decatur, which he rather alluded to than 
announced, called the attention of the House to 
sundry resolutions, the import of which was, that, 
when it adjourns, it will adjourn to meet again on 
Saturday; that it will attend the funeral of the 
late Commodore Decatur on to-morrow ; and that 
its members will, in respect to the memory of the 
deceascd, wear crape on the left arm, for the re- 
mainder of this session. 

Mr. Taytor, of New York, required a division 
of the question on those resolutions, to take it sep- 
arately on each. 

Mr. Ranvourn intimated that, if there was the 
least objection to the resolutions as moved, he 
should withdraw them. 

Mr. Tayxor, of New York, said that, in oppo- 
sing this motion, he felt it due to himself to state, 
that, in respect for the memory and public services 
of the deceased, he yielded to no member of this 
House—not even to the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia. But it is with the most painful regret 
(said Mr. T.) I am constrained to say, that he 
died in the violation of the laws of God and his 
country. J therefore cannot consent, however 
deeply his loss is deplored by this House, in com- 
mon with the nation, to vote the distinguished and 
unusual honors proposed by these resolutions. 

Mr. RanpoLPn then withdrew the resolves he 
had offered, and moved that the House do now 
adjourn. 

"fhe question on this motion was taken, by yeas 
and nays, and it was decided in the negative— 
yeas 50, nays 83. 

Mr. Anperson, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, made an unfavorable report on the 
petition of Moses Elias Levy; which was concur- 
red in by the House. , 

Mr. Anvenson, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, made an unfavorable report on the pe- 
tition of the president and corporation of Wash- 
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ington College, in the State of Ohio; which was 
read, and ordered to lie on the table. f 

“Mr. TayLor, from the Committee on Elections, 
reported “that the committee had examined the 
certificate of election of James Woodson Bates, 
returned as the Delegate from the Territory of 
Arkansas, and find the same sufficient to entitle 
him to a seat in this House ;” which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. Livermore, from the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, reported.a bill to pro- 
vide for repairing the roof of the General Post 
Office, and to procure an engine for the protection 
of said building ; which was read twice, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole to-morrow. 

Mr. KENT, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, reported a bill to extend the jurisdic- 
tion of justices of the peace, in the recovery of 
debts in the District of Columbia; which was 
read twice, and committed to a Committce of the 
Whole on Monday next. 

Two additional members were ordered to be 
added to the committee appointed on the 14th in- 
stant, to inquire into the expediency of providing 
by law for the satisfaction of unlocated warrants, 
issued to officers and soldiers of the Virginia line, 
on continental establishment, &e.; and Mr. Pn- 
DALL and Mr. Tyrer were appointed of said com- 
mittee; and Mr. Tarvin was also appointed of 
the said committee, in the place of Mr. Brown, 
who is absent. 

On motion of Mr. Cook, the Committee on the 
Public Lands were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of requiring the register of the land of- 
fice at Vincennes to furnish the Executive of the 
State of Ilinois with an abstract of the lands 
which have been purchased at that office, lying 
within the State of Illinois: and also of requiring 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office to 
farnish him with an abstract of the lands which 
have been patented to the soldiers of the late army 
lying within said State. 

Ordered, That the Committee of the Whole to 
which is committed the bill from the Scnate, en- 
titled “An act for the relief of certain persons who 
have paid duties on goods imported into Castine,” 
be discharged from the further consideration of the 
said bill, and that it be committed to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole to which is committed the report 
of the Committee of Claims on the petition of 
Alexander Worster. 

Mr. Livermore submitted the following, which 
was read, and ordered to lie on the table for one 
day, viz: 


“ That so much of the rules of this House as pre- 
scribes the duty of the Committee on the Post Office 


and Post Roads be expunged, and the following words 
inserted : 


“ It shall be the duty of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, on application made to them, 
in writing, by any member or delegate in Congress, to 
Inquire into the expediency of establishing, altering, 
or discontinuing, any post route, and to report thereon, 
by bill or otherwise; and also to consider and report 


as aforesaid on all other subjects referred to them b 
the House.” : A 


| The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for 


the relief of the officers and volunteers engaged in 
the late campaign against the Seminole Indians,” 
was read, and referred to the Committee of Claims. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act es- 
tablishing a circuit court within and for the Dis- 
trict of Maine,” was read the third time, and pass- 
ed, as amended. 

The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, entitled “A bili in ad- 
dition to the several acts for the establishment of 
the Treasury, War, and Navy Departments ;” 
which bill relates to transfers of appropriations 
and the carrying of halances of appropriations to 
the surplus fand. 

After some discussion, and some amendments 
made to the bill, it was reported to the House, and 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 


PROPOSED TERM OF THE SESSION. 

Mr. Nexson, of Virginia, in the hope and belief 
that the adoption of the following proposition 
would have the effect to accelerate the progress of 
the business of the session, submitted it to the 
House: 
| Resolved, That a committee be appointed, to join 
such committee as may be appointed by the Senate, 
to take into consideration and report what business is 
necessary to be acted upon before the close of the pres- 
ent session, and also to report on what day it will be 
proper, consistently with the public interest, for the 
Congress of the United States to adjourn, and close 
the present session. 

Mr. Batowyy said he hoped the resolution would 
notbeadopted. The House ought, before adopting 
such a resolution, at least to have progressed so far 
as to be able to sec its course clear. We have in 
fact, said he, but just commenced the main business 
of the session. He was not willing to talk of ad- 
journing, until some progress forward had been 
made, so as that a reasonable prospect might appear 
of such a despatch of the public business as might 
justify an adjournment. 

Mr. Harbin also opposed the proposition. At 
a future day, he said, he should have no objection 
to the adoption of such a proposition. In all pro- 
bability Congress would yet remain in session for 
six weeks; and to raisea committee now to report 
what bills it is necessary to pass before adjournment, 
would be at once to legislate out of the House all 
bills of a private nature, so important to the indi- 
viduals concerned in them, and many other mat- 
ters, already reported on by committees. He there- 
fore moved that the resolve should lie on the table. 

Mr. Livermore objected to the resolution’s lying 
on the table, desiring an early day to be appointed, 
for the adjournment. 

The question on laying the resolve on the table 
was decided in the affirmative, by a large majority. 


REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONERS. 
The bill to amend the Revolutionary pension 
law was next in the orders of the day. 
Mr. Neuson, of Virginia, said that another day’s 
experience had convinced him of th epropriety of 
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F'ripay, March 24. 2 
Mr. Ric presented a memorial of Alden Pa- 
tridge, late captain in the corps of engineers, com- 
plaining of acts of oppression on the part of. his 
superior officers, and soliciting that justice which 
he conceives has been denied him by those from 
whom he had a right to expect it; which memo- 
rial was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. l 

Mr. Sampson, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a bill to alter and 
establish certain postroads; which was read twice, 
and committed to a Committee of the Whole to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Newron from the Committee of Commerce, 
reported a bill for the relief of Elkanah Finney, 
and others; which wasread twice, and committed 
to the Committee of the Whole, to which is com- 
mitted the bill for the relief of William Coffin and 
others. 

Mr. Rannotpu moved that the House do now 
adjourn, and, the question being taken thereon, it 
was determined in the negative. 2) 

Mr. Wituiams, of North Carolina, from the 
Committee of Claims, to which have been referred 
bills from the Senate of the following titles, to 
wit: “An act for the relief of Joseph NcNeil:” 
« An act for the relief of John Pellet;” and “An 
act for the relief of Joseph Lefebvre ;” made re- 
ports thereon, recommending that each of the said 
bills be postponed indefinitely ; the said reports 
were severally read, and, together with the said 
bills, ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, Wixtiams, from the same committee, to 
whom was also referred the bill from the Senate, 
entitled “ An act for the relief of John Harding, 
Giles Harding, John Shute, and John Nichols,” 
reported the same, without amendment, and it 
was committed to a Committee of the Whole to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Kenr, from the Committee for the District 
of Columbia, who were instructed by resolution of 
the 24th of January last, to inquire into the expe- 
diency of allowing to the clerks of the circuit 
court the same fees, in all cases except in causes 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, as were 
allowed to the clerks of the county courts within 
the States of Maryland and Virginia, before the 
cession of the said District; and, also, into the 
expediency of repealing so much of the laws of 
the United States as give a daily compensation to 

: i A the district attorney, clerks, and marshal, for their 
On motion of Mr. Warrman, the committee | attendance in the circuit court of the District of 


were instructed to report a bill making more defi-| Columbia,” made a report thereon; which was 
nite the peas ts of persons to be admitted on | read, and ordered to lie on the table. 2 


the pension roll under the act of the18th of March, |} Mr. Kenr, from the same committee, who were 
1818, entitled “An act to provide for certain per-| also instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
sons engaged in the land and naval service of the | so amending the laws of the District of Columbia 
United States in the Revolutionary war, and for | as that the expenses of the jurors and witnesses 
the detection of frauds and impositions which have | attending the circuit court, in all cases except such 
been or may be practised by applicants under that) as are cognizable in a district or other circuit court 
law.” of the United States, shall be paid by the respec- 

Messrs. Wurrman, BarrouR, McLean, of Ken- | tive counties of Alexandria and Washington,” 
tucky, Foor, Srorrs, Forrest, and Tomiinson, | made a report thereon; which was read, and or- 
were then appointed the said select committee. dered to lie on the table. 

And the House adjourned. Mr. Newron laid before the House a letter ad- 


the motion which he had suggested yesterday, and 
now made, to recommit the bill to a select com- 
mittee for the purpose of remoulding it. 


The question on discharging the Committee of 
the Whole from the further consideration of the 
Dill was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. Harpin immediately moved to postpone the 
further consideration of the bill indefinitely. 


The question was decided in the negative, by 
yeas and nays, 109 to 41, as follows: 


Yxeas—Messrs. Adams, Allen of New York, Bald- 
win, Bloomfield, Boden, Buffum, Case, Clagett, Cush- 
man, Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of Pennsyl- 
vania, Fay, Fuller, Gross of New York, Gross of Penn- 
sylvania, Hardin, Hill, Holmes, Kendall, Kinsley, 
Livermore, McCreary, Mallary, Mason, Meech, Meigs, 
Monell, Moseley, Nelson of Massachusetts, Pindall, 
Rogers, Sampson, Sergeant, Smith of New Jersey, Ste- 
vens, Street, Strong of New York, Upham, Van Rens- 
selaer, Wallace, and Whitman—41. 

Naxs—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Tennes- 
see, Anderson, Ball, Barbour, Bateman, Beecher, Bre- 
vard, Burwell, Butler of New Hampshire, Butler of 
Louisiana, Cannon, Clark, Cobb, Cocke, Cook, Crafts, 
Crawford, Crowell, Culvreth, Cuthbert, Darlington, 
Davidson, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, Dowse, Earle, 
Eddy, Edwards of North Carolina, Ervin, Fisher, 
Floyd, Folger, Foot, Ford, Forrest, Fullerton, Hack- 
ley, Hall of New York, Hall of Delaware, Hall of 
North Carolina, Hazard, Hendricks, Herrick, Hibsh- 
man, Heister, Hooks, Hostetter, Jones of Tennes- 
see, Kent, Lathrop, Little, Lincoln, Linn, Lyman, 
Maclay, McCoy, McLane of Delaware, McLean of 
Kentucky, Marchand, R. Moore, S. Moore, Morton, 
Murray, Neale, Nelson of Virginia, Parker of Massa- 
chusetts, Parker of Virginia, Patterson, Peek, Philson, 
Pinckney, Pitcher, Plumer, Rankin, Rhea, Rich, Rich- 
ards, Richmond, Ringgold, Ross, Russ, Settle, Simkins, 
Sloan, Slocumb, Smith of Maryland, B. Smith of Vir- 
ginia, Smith of North Carolina, Southard, Storrs, 
Strong of Vermont, Swearingen, Tarr, Taylor, Terrell, 
Tomlinson, Tompkins, Tracy, Tucker of Virginia, 
Tucker of South Carolina, Tyler, Walker, Wendover, 
Williams of Virginia, Williams of North Carolina, and 
Wood—109. 


The motion to refer the bill to a select commit- 
tee was then renewed, (the discharge of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole having the effect to divest 
the bill of its amendments, and restore it to the 
House in the shape in. which it first stood,) and 
the bill was voted to be referred to a select com- 
yniltee. 
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dressed to the Chairman of the Committee of 
Commerce by the Register of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting several statements in relation to the trade 
of the United States with the West Indies and 
British American colonies, for four years, ending 
on the 30th September, 1818; which were com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole, to which 
is committed the bill concerning navigation. 


FUNERAL OF DECATUR. 


Mr. Ranpowprn rose, and, after a speech of some 
length, principally growing out of the remark of 
Mr. Taytor, on the preceding day, on the man- 
ner of the death of the late Commodore Decatur, 
moved a resolution to this effect: 


“That the Speaker, officers and members of this 
House will attend the funeral of the late Stephen 
Decatur, Esq., of the United States Navy, from his 
late residence, at four o’clock, this afternoon.” 

As soon as the motion was stated from the 
Chair-— 

Mr. Homes rose. Apprehending, he said, that 
the proposition might not receive an unanimous 
vote; fearing to hear either yea or nay on such a 
question; and at the same time wishing to give 
ever 
indulging his own inclination, on this solemn and 
melancholy occasion, he moved that the House do 
now adjourn. 

This motion supersedes all others, and precludes 
all debate. 

It was decided affirmatively, without debate, 
and the House adjourned. 


Satunvay, March 25. 


Another member, to wit, from North Carolina, 
Lemvet Sawyer, appeared, produced his ereden- 
tials, was qualified, and took his seat. 

Mr. Smiri, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Ways and Mcans, reported a bill further to 
regulate the entry of merchandise imported into 
the United States from any adjacent territory; 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, on Monday next. 

Mr. Anverson, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, reported a bill for the relicf of Eliza- 
beth Braden; which was read twice, and ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time on Monday 
next. 

Mr. Cook, from the same committee, reported 
a bill to authorize the Governor of Illinois to ob- 
tain certain abstracts of lands from certain public 
offices; which was read twice, and ordered to lic 
on the table. 

Mr. 'TayLor submitted the following, which 
was read, and ordered to lie on the table: 

Resolved, That the business referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House shall be called, for consid- 
eration, in the following order: 

1, Private bills which have passed the Senate, and 
have been reported favorably by a cummittee of this 
House. 

2. Private bills reported by committees of this 
House. 

3, Bills of a public nature. 


entleman of the House an opportunity of 


4, Bills which have passed the Senate, and have 
been reported against by a committec of this House. 
5. Reports unfavorable to petitions. 


Resolved, That the Clerk, under the direction of 
the Speaker, so arrange the business in the preceding 
order, for Monday next. 

On motion of Mr. Souruarn, the Committee on 
Manufactures were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of furnishing the trading-houses estab- 
lished by the United States for carrying on trade 
with the Indian tribes, with articles of American 
manufactures. 

On motion of Mr. Coox, the Committee on the 
Public Lands were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of prescribing the manner in which 
the State of Illinois shall take possession of the 
salt springs, in the said State, which were guar- 
antied by the second proposition in the sixth sec- 
tion of the act entitled “An act to enable the 
people of the Illinois Territory to form a constitu- 
tion and State government, and for the admission 
of such State into the Union upon an equal foot- 
ing with the original States,” and of designating 
the quantity of land to be reserved for the use of 
the same. 

On motion of Mr. Tracy, the Secretary of War 
was directed to transmit to this House a statement 
showing the amount and costs (including trans- 
portation and othcr charges) of the goods furnished 
annually to each factory, or Indian trading-house, 
since the peace of 1815; specifying, also, the kind 
and quantity of furs, peltrics, or other property 
annually received, since that period, at each fac- 
tory; also, the amount of the sales of such furs, 
peltries, or other property, and the balance, ifany, 
now due from such sales to the Government. 

The House took up, and proceeded to consider, 
the resolution offered yesterday by Mr. RANDOLPH, 
and depending at the time of adjournment, that 
the Speaker, members and officers of this House 
attend the funeral of the late Captain Stephen 
Decatur; and, the said resolution being read, was 
ordered to lic on the table. 

The House also took up, and proceeded to con- 
sider, the amendment proposed, on the 23d instant, 
by Mr. Livermore, to the standing rules and 
orders of the House in relation to the duties of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads; 
and, the said amendment being read, the question 
was taken to agree thereon, and determined in the 
negative. 

An engrossed bill, entitled “ An act in addition 
to the several acts for the establishment and regu- 
lation of the Treasury, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments,” was read the third time and passed. 

The Committee of the Whole, to which is com- 
mitted the bill respecting the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States, was discharged from 
the further consideration thereof, and the said bill 
was committed to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS AND LAWS. 
The House then resolved itself into a Com- 


mittee of the Whole, on the bill authorizing a 
subscription to five hundred copies of the 11th 
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and 12th volumes of Waite’s compilation of Con- 
gressional Documents. A good deal of debate 
took place on the expediency of this bill, which, 
after rejecting a motion to strike out the first sec- 
tion, (to destroy the bill,) resulted in reducing the 
subscription to eighty copies, and the appropria- 
tion from two thousand two hundred and fifty to 
four hundred dollars. 

The Committee then proceeded to the bill to 
amend the act providing for the publication of the 
laws of the United States in newspapers, &c. After 
considerable debate on this bill also, the Committee 
rose and reported the bills to the House. 

Mr. PinpaLy moved to postpone the first bill 
(authorizing the subscription to the State Papers) 
indefinitely; which motion was decided in the 
affirmative—ayes 113, noes 30. 

The bill was of course rejected. 

A motion was also made to postpone the second 
bill indefinitely, but failed—ayes 58, noes 71 ; and 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
mg. 


Mowpay, March 27. 


The SpeakeER presented a memorial, remon- 
strance, and protest, of the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the State of Georgia, detailing sev- 
eral violations of the territorial rights of that State 
in treaties concluded between the United States 
and the Creek and Cherokee Indians; as, also, of 
violations of the articles of agreement and cession 
of 1802, and remonstrating and protesting against 
an article in the treaty concluded in 1817 be- 
tween the Cherokee nation and the United States, 
which invests a fee simple right to lands in certain 
Indians of that nation; and soliciting that com- 
missioners may be appointed to treat with theCreek 
and Cherokee nations of Indians, for further ces- 
sions of territory, for the use of Georgia; which 
memorial, remonstrance, and protest, was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

‘An engrossed bill, entitled “An act for the re- 
lief of Elizabeth Braden,” was read the third time, 
and passed. 

ST. DOMINGO SPOLIATIONS. 


The Sreaxsr laid before the House a report of 
the Secretary of State on the petition of sundry 
merchants of Boston, by Henry Rice, their attor- 
ney, and on the petition of sundry merchants of 
Baltimore, complaining of spoliations on their 
commerce by Christophe, the black ruler in the 
Island of Saint Domingo; which was read, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs— 
The report is as follows: 

The Secretary of State, to whom, by resolution of 
the House of Representatives of the 7th of February 
last, the petitions of Samuel G. Perkins and others, 
merchants of Massachusetts, and of William Patter- 
son and others, merchants of Baltimore, were referred, 
has the honor of submitting to the House the follow- 
ing report: 

Tn the month of January, 1817, in consequence of 
a memorial to the President of the United States from 
sundry persons, interested in the claims set forth in these 
petitions, Septimus Tyler was appointed an.agent to 


proceed to the Island of Saint Domingo, for the pur- 
pose of claiming the indemnity which appears to be 
justly due to the petitioners, for property so unjustly 
taken from them. He accordingly proceeded thither ; 
but was denied access to the government of Christophe, 
upon the alleged ground of informality in the style of 
his powers. Mr. Tyler did not live to return to the 
United States. 

In the spring of the year, 1818, a second attempt: 
was made to send an agent to make the demand, and 
authority was given him to present himself in a man- 
ner, which there was reason to expect would have 
discarded every question of form. The result, how- 
ever, was a refusal, again to receive him. A formal 
recognition of the kingdom of Hayti not being deemed 
expedient, no further measures have been found prac- 
ticable on the part of the Executive, in the case ; those 
suggestions by the memorialists being within the ex- 
clusive authority of the legislature. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


DEPARTMENT oF State, March 20, 1820. 


LOSSES IN SEMINOLE WAR. 


Mr. Wicuams, of North Carolina, from the 
Committee of Claims, who were, on the twenty- 
eighth ultimo, instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of providing for the compensation of losses 
occasioned by the impressment and application of 
private property to the military service of the Uni- 
ted States in the late Seminole war, made a report, 
concluding with the following resolution : 

« Resolved, That it is inexpedient to pass any general 
law on the subject, and that the committee be dis- 
charged from its further consideration.” 

Mr. Cons moved to strike out the word inegpe- 
dient and insert the word eapedient. 

After a short debate, Mr. Corz’s motion was 
negatived; and the report of the committee was 
concurred in. 

Mr. Wiutiams, also, from the Committee of 
Claims, to whom was referred the Senate’s bill 
for the relief of the officers and voluntecrs engaged 
in the late war with the Seminole Indians, made 
a report thereon, concluding with a recommenda- 
tion that the bill be indefinitely postponed. 

This report was opposed by Mr. Jonas, Mr. 
ALLEN, and Mr. Cannon of Tennessee, Mr. Mo- 
Luan of Kentucky, Mr. Warrier of Maryland, 
Mr. Stepuens of Connecticut; and was supported 
by Mr. Mercer of Virginia, Mr. CULBRETH of 
Maryland, and Mr. WiLLtams and Mr. CULPEPER 
of North Carolina. 

The arguments on each side of this question 
have been already pretty fully stated, on another 
occasion. It is sufficient now generally to state, 
that the compensation allowed for the use of these 
horses was said to be intended to cover also the 
risk of their loss; as was evident from the fact, 
that the allowance for the use of the horse was 
greater than that allowed to the rider of him for 
his services, and was at the rate of double the 

| average cost of human labor in that country, &e. 
On the other hand, it was said, that, when these 
volunteers entered the service, there was certainly 

Í an implied contract that the United States should 

furnish their horses with the forage, and should 
not cause the horses to be rode to death by forced 
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marches; and that the losses in question were 
caused in this manner, &c.; that the rule which 
had been applied to the Kentucky volunteers, the 
Tennessee volunteers had a right to expect to be 
also applied to them. 

Other considerations mingled in the debate. 
Mr. CULBRETH, for example, was in favor of the 
postponement of the bill, because he believed the 
persons embraced in the bill to have been uncon- 
stitutionally in service. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Tennessee, said, he hoped the 
bill would not be indefinitely postponed. He was 
astonished, he said, at the opposition it met at 
every stage, and in every shape, in which it had 
presented itself. Surely, said he, there is nothing 
new in the principle contained in it; there is noth- 
ing unjust in the demand. Payment has never been 
denied before to any troops for the losses occa- 
sioned by the Government failing to furnish sub- 
sistence for their horses, agreeably to contract when 
taken into service. 

As an objection now, we are told that these 
troops received forty cents per day for the use and 
risk of their horses, and that they ought not to 
have expected forage could be furnished in a wil- 
derness. Sir, they were promised, that if it was 
not furnished, that part of the risk growing out of 
the failure thereof was to be borne by the Govern- 
ment. The laws passed for the relief of all who 
served before them, confirmed them in that belief. 
The risk agreed on the part of the owner only was 
the wear and tear, and death in the ordinary way— 
not that his horse would live without sustenance. 
In the event of a loss for want of forage, the Gov- 
ernment derived the benefit of saving that expense, 
and, being in default, cannot turn over the loss 
upon the party who fulfilled his part of the agree- 
ment. Were it otherwise, Would any man enter 
the service with a horse, for the difference of 
monthly pay in being mounted ? Do you suppose 
he would take with him his horse, (all he was 
worth perhaps,) if he was told he would be com- 

elled to travel him as Jong as he could endure 

nnger and fatigue, and then abandon him, to 
traverse a wilderness three or four hundred miles 
home, on foot, and receive nothing. for him, al- 
though every purpose of the Government had been 
accomplished? Patriotism is cherished as a virtue 
in the West, but no soldiers can be gotten there 
on such terms. We are told the hire ought to be 
deducted if the horse is to be paid for. This seems 
to me strange, indeed. Ft is not pretended that 
the soldier has not earned faithfully the hire or 
wages promised; nor that the Government has 
not reecived a valuable consideration, and every 
thing expected. The object had in view was to 
expedite the march of your troops to a remote 
point, where aid was immediately wanted, to save 
the expense of transportation and baggage wagons; 
all this was done, and when the soldier’s horse 
was no longer useful to you, he was left to starve. 

An additional burden was, to be sure, thrown 
upon the soldier, (that of walking home,) after 
fighting your battles. Certainly that is no cause 
for withholding the wages he would have been 


I would rather add than subtract, if the wages had 
any thing to do with the question of liability for 
the value of the horse. 

The plain fact, when stripped of all the foliage 
unfortunately gathered round it, is this: these 
men hired you their horses for forty cents per day, 
and you starved them to death; and now you tell 
them, they must either relinquish their horses or 
their wages. This amounts to an impressment of 
the horse without any compensation, notwithstand- 
ing the original contract. I cannot suppose any 
member of this House would require the soldier to 
serve his country for nothing ; yet the course now 
proposed amounts to that, and nothing else. The 
wages received only bought a horse, on his return, 
to plough his crop, instead of the one he entered 
the service upon. 

Sir, I, for my part, had rather serve here with- 
out pay than withhold it from him who risked his 
life for my preservation. I have seen the hard- 
ships these troops have endured, in places better 
calculated to appreciate their feelings and claims 
than within these splendid walls; and they too 
have had a lesson. Is it because these troops are 
from the State of Tennessee that a new principle 
is now to be adopted? Is it because they are the 
same who saved New Orleans by their heroic 
bravery on the 23d December? Or is it because 
they so willingly again followed their gallant 
commander to other dangers ? 

Are we come to this, that the soldier is to be 
punished in order to pluck the laurels from the 
brow of his General, whose only crime has been to 
make your enemics tremble? Sir, his conduct has 
passed in review before you, and, like the pure gold, 
stood the fiery ordeal. reak not your vengeance 
upon the innocent soldier, who cheerfully rallied 
round the standard of his country, under a belief 
that his services were required and legally author- 
ized. Without the mcans of knowing, or the 
right of contesting the powers that called him out, 
he has served you faithfully. He asks you for no 
act of beneficence in his favor. All he wants is 
that justice, which no individual would deny, under 
similar circumstances. Let it not be said, that our 
whole system of economy is narrowed down to a 
few unfortunate sufferers, who come here for relief 
I do not mean to reflect upon the Committee of 
Claims. I admire their vigilance, and the dispo- 
sition shown to save the T'reasury; but really I 
am afraid they have learned to guard the door so 
watchfully, that the rightful owner himself is not, 
with their consent, always permitted to enter. 

Mr. Cannon said, after the very full discussion 
which had taken place on this subject, in an early 
part of the session, he regretted that it had again 
become his duty to trouble the House with a single 
remark in addition to what had already been made 
on this subject; and, he said, that regret was in- 
creased by the circumstance of being compelled 
by his duty to call in question the doctrines and 
principles set forth in this report, and maintained 
by his honorable friend from North Carolina (Mr. 
Wixutams) who is the chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Claims, with whom, generally, he took the 


entitled to, had you not robbed him of his horse. ! liberty of saying, he had concurred in opinion. But, 
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the slightest examination of 
the doctrines assumed in this report would be suf- 
ficient to satisfy the House that this committee 
had not decided in this case with their accustomed 
accuracy, and that they have departed from the 
true principles on which we have been legislating 
for years past. Sir, said he, the gentleman from 
North Carolina denies, in the outset of the report, 
that there is any liability on the part of the Genc- 
ral Government to pay for the loss of these horses, 
although that loss was sustained in consequence 
of a failure on the part of the United States to 
furnish the necessary forage. He contends that it 
was a contingency to be apprehended when they 
entered the service, and was incident to a state of 
war. Mr.C. said, he could not help feeling some- 
what astonished to hear such doctrines assumed 
by that gentleman. What, he asked, had been the 
principles on which we have acted in all cases 
arising out of the late war with Great Britain, 
which preceded this campaign 2 Why, sir, in all 
the different cases that have arisen out of that war, 
whether to the North, the South, the Hast, or the 
West, in all cases where mounted troops have 
been employed in your service, and have sustained 
damage by the loss of horses, in consequence of 
failure on the part of the Government to furnish 
forage, they have been paid the value of their 
horses, also forty cents per day for the use of them 
while in service. The doctrine, therefore, now 
assumed by the Committee of Claims, may wel 
be called a new doctrine. It was such doctrine, 
he said, as he did not wish to see practised on by 
the Government in this case or any other that 
might hereafter happen. He said it had not. been 
denied by thc advocates of the bill, that these vol- 
unteers had received forty cents per day for the 
use and ordinary risk of their horses. This, he 
said, however, included nothing more than the 
ordinary risk, and did not include the risk, as seems 
to be supposed by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina, of starving their horses to death for want of 
forage. For, said he, the Government is Just as 
much bound to furnish forage for the horse as it is 
to furnish rations for the rider. Nothing, he said, 
could appear to him more just than the claim of 
these persons against the Government. Indeed, 
he felt surprised to hear any gentleman contend on 
this floor that the Government was not bound to 
furnish forage for the horses of these volunteers. 
{t is utterly impossible that any such understand- 
ing, as has been supposed by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, could have existed, after what had 
been done before in other similar cases; for, in no 
one single case, during the whole war of which he 
had been speaking, had pay been refused, in any 
case similar to the one under consideration. These 
yolunteers on the Seminole campaign, he said, 
were the first to whom remuneration for such losses 
had been refused, and he thought it must be clear 
to the mind of every man who would take the 
trouble to examine for himself, that these officers 
and soldiers had a good right to expect remunera- 
tion for losses, if any should be sustained in the 
way that Ihave mentioned. But, as to the impracti- 
cability of the Government to furnish forage during 


he said, he thought 


= 


the whole of this campaign, he believed none 
doubted it, nor had he, nor any other person within 
his hearing, charged the Government with any 
neglect tomake sufficient exertion to furnish forage; 
he believed none of the advocates of the bill, or 
anybody else, entertained such opinions. He said, 
none of the friends of the measure had contended 
that the Government should berequired to perform 
impossibilities; they had only contended that each 
party in any contract or engagement was bound 
to indemnify for losses sustained by the other party 
in consequence of any failure to perform on their 
own part. Here, he thought, the committee had 
not met the question fairly, and, after all their re- 
searches, had found a poor pretext for refusing to 
acknowledge the justice of this claim. But, sir, 
said he, the Committee of Claims are opposed to 
the policy which has heretofore been pursued in. 
remunerating individuals who sustain losses of 
property in the service of their country. It was a 
policy, he said, which he had been truly glad to 
see in existence here, and he hoped it would not 
yet be abandoned. This policy, he said, was cal- 
culated to give a powerful incentive to patriotism, 
a firm reliance on the justice of the Government ; 
and a knowledge that it is ready to remunerate for 
such losses, will always produce a willingness on 
the part of the people of this country to hazard 
their property, and even their lives, in its defence, 
whenever it may be necessary. 

Sir, said he, can it be possible that gentlemen 
wish to adopt the contrary unjust policy, that the 
whole losses of property sustained in a war should 
be borne by a few patriots, who are the first to step 
forward with their lives and their property, in the 
defence of the country? He could not believe that 
this could be their object. No, sir, said he, these 
losses ought to be sustained by the whole commu- 
nity, and not the few who have thus made the 
sacrifice. These, if I understand any thing about 
it, are the true principles of all good governments, 
he hoped the principle would never be abandoned. 
in any case that either has, or may hereafter, oc- 
cur in this country. As for the suggestion made 
by the Committee of Claims, that it would be the 
interest of the volunteers to preserve their horses 
until near the end of the campaign, and then de- 
stroy them, or let them die by neglect, if it was 
known the Government would pay for them, he 
thought it scarcely deserved a reply ; for, as respects 
the case before us, it could not be supposed that any 
pee could be influenced by any such motive— 

or, if he lost his horse, or was deprived of him in 
any way, he would have to plunge on foot six or 
seven hundred miles, through the lakes and swamps 
of Florida, and this for the sake of receiving pay 
for his horse, and that too at the risk of his health, 
constitution, and perhaps his life. However, he 
said he could not believe that any of those whose 
patriotism had prompted them voluntarily to en- 
gage in the service of their country, were capable 
of being influenced by any such motives. He said, 
a document had been read at the table, which 
went to show that the commanding General, as 
well as some other officers on this campaign, had 
been compelled to purchase corn at the enormous 
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price of fifty cents per quart, in order to sustain 
their horses on some of the marches they made. 
This, he said, was sufficient to show, beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that it was not in the power 
of a private soldier to obtain the means of subsist- 
ence for his horse. But, Mr. Chairman, said Mr. 
C., the great anxiety of the gentleman from North 
Carolina to find a plausible pretext for recommend- 
ing the indefinite postponement of this bill, had, 
he thought, driven him into error. He thought 
he had been a little unfortunate in referring to the 
laws that had been in existence on this subject, 
and of which he thought the gentleman had taken 
a very partial view; therefore, he said, he hoped 
be would be indulged while he would call the at- 
tention of the Committee to all the laws, or at least 
those parts of the different laws, that cither were 
or had been in force, on this subject. 

Mr. C. began by reading first the act of Con- 
gress of 1795; then he called the attention of the 
Committee to the act of 1816, of which he said 
the gentleman from North Carolina had so loudly 
complained. After commenting on which, he also 
read the amendment to the said act, passed in 
1817; and lastly read the act of 1818, which he 
said was the last act that had been passed by the 
Congress of the United States that had any refer- 
ence to the subject. All of which acts, said Mr. ©., 
from the year 1816 up to the present time, had 
clearly and unequivocally sanctioned the princi- 
ple contained in the bill under consideration ; and 
all of which laws had been in force and use pre- 
vious to the time these volunteers entered your 
service on the Seminole campaign. Indeed, he 
said, he had no doubt but many of them had re- 
ceived the benefits of the laws he had read more 
than once, in consequence of losses of a similar 
kind they had sustained on the former tours of duty 
they have performed; and they had also seen or 
known of others being paid whosc horses had been 
lost for want of forage in the service. Therefore, 
he said, he could not see the slightest grounds on 
which the Committee of Claims could entertain 
the opinion they had advanced, and which had 
been supported by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina, with great mgenuity; that the volunteers had 
understood, when they entered the service, that 
Government was not bound to remunerate for the 
losses that might happen to them for want of for- 
age. Sir, said he, it is utterable impossible that 
any such idea could have prevailed at that or any 
other time. No sir, said he, they had too much 
confidence in the justice of this Government; they 
believed it would extend the same justice to them, 
in such cases, that had been extended to all oth- 
ers. This, he said, was a just idea, and such as 
must have been, and ought to have been, enter- 
tained by every individual who entered your ser- 
vice on that campaign. For, said he, under any 
such idea as seems to be conjured up by this com- 
mittee, he could not suppose that any men could 
be found in this country so ready to embark with 
their property in your service, unless indeed in a 
case of extreme emergency or imminent danger. 
As yet, he said, we expect something like equal 
rights, benefits, and privileges; equal pay for equal 


services; and equal remuneration for equal losses, 
when sustained in the public service. And let me 
tell you, sir, said he, there are none of us but ex- 
pect this here or elsewhere. He said, even if it 
should be thought proper to change the policy of 
our Government in regard to this principle, so as 
to compel the patriot and soldier to bear these losses 
themselves, good faith requires that those who 
have already sustained such losses in your service 
should be paid. 

There was another ground, he said, taken by the 
Committee of Claims against this bill. In the 
course of their researches and exertions to find 
something to excite prejudice against the measure, 
they have been informed, it seems, by the Second 
Auditor of the Treasury, that these officers and 
soldiers have received forty cents per day for their 
horses after they were dead. Now, sir, said he, if 
this be true, it would seem to him to amount to a 
very serious charge against the officer whose duty 
it was to settle those accounts; for he knew of no 
law making such provision. The law, he said, 
only allows the forty cents per day for the use and 
ordinary risk while in actual service. However, 
he said, he entertained no doubt that many—per- 
haps the greater part—who lost their horses, pro- 
cured others immediately, and continued on in the 
service. Those who did so, he said, were certainly 
as much entitled to receive pay for the use of a 
horse the whole campaign, as though the first horse 
had lived to the end of it. This, he thought, would 
not be denied. But, he said, it seemed that the 
Committee of Claims entertained the opinion that 
these volunteers had already received the full value 
of their horses, or perhaps more than their value. 
Of this, however, he said, they had not attempted 
to produce any evidence of the fact to the House, 
nor did he believe it to be true. 

Many of the horses, he said, he had no doubt 
were worth more than double the amount that had 
been received for the use of them. But, Mr. C. 
said, he did not think this was a good argument 
against the passage of the law. It was known, he 
said, that many of the rangers who had been in 
service during the late war had received, for the 
use of their horses, an amount of more than double 
their value. Herc, he said, the Committee of 
Claims had introduced a principle that is not ap- 
plicable, in any case, between individuals in any 
similar contract. Therefore, he hoped it would 
be applied, in the present case, between the Gov- 
ernment and these individuals, even if gentlemen 
should believe it would have been better, as is sug- 
gested by the Committee of Claims, to have pur- 
chased the horses before they entered the service; 
the policy of doing which hereafter, he said, might 
present a different question. It was enough, he 
said, to know that it was not done in the case now 
before us. But, sir, said he, have we not been in- 
formed by a letter or document, which was read 
and now lies on your table, that a part of these 
horses were so much broke down that they were 
ordered to be sold at public sale, by order of the 
officers, and that the proceeds had been paid into 
the Treasury of the United States. How, he 
asked, would this case be got round by the gentle- 
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man from North Carolina, or any of the members 
who oppose the passage of the bill? Are these 
poor fellows to have their horses taken from them 
and sold, the money appropriated to public use, 
and they receive nothing at all, not even the money 
they sold for, which he had no doubt was very 
little? Upon the whole, sir, said he, it must be 
obvious to the mind of any gentleman who will 
for a moment notice this report, that the ingenuity 
of the committee had been put to the rack to find 
the most specious grounds on which they recom- 
mended the rejection of the bill. The arguments 
of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. McCoy,) he 
said, had principally been predicated on the same 
grounds as were taken in the report, except the 
remarks that gentleman had made respecting these 
volunteers having received pay for their clothing 
also. This argument, he said, was fully met by 
the provisions of the bill, which provided that any 
amount, if any had been thus received, should be 
deducted from the price of the horse. The gentle- 
man from Maryland, (Mr. CuLBretTu,) who also 
opposed the passage of the bill, he said, had taken 
a different, though not new ground against it—the 
unconstitutionality of the service. This argument, 
he said, might apply to a case where the com- 
manding officer alone was interested, but he thought 
it could not, with any propriety, be applied to the 
case of a private soldier, who supports the Consti- 
tution of his country by yielding strict obedience 
to his officer. 

But, he said, he had hoped that the opponents 
of the bill would not again have urged its rejec- 
tion on this ground; the argument on this point, 
however, he said, had been so fully answered on 
a former occasion, that he would not tire the pa- 
tience of the Committee by repeating them again. 
None of the arguments which have been presented 
to the House by the Committee of Claims, or any 
of the gentlemen who had endeavored to support 
their report, could, he thought, be felt to have suf- 
ficient weight to meet the strong claim these per- 
sons have on this Government for remuneration. 
He said he had shown, by the laws which he had 
read to the Committee, that these volunteers must 
have entertained the most just expectation that 
they would be remunerated for losses sustained, in 
all cases where a failure on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to comply with its engagement had occa- 
sioned the loss. He said he had shown, that all 
others who have been in service during the late 
war, and who have sustained losses in the same 
way, have been remunerated; and he thought it 
was fully shown, that these volunteers of the Sem- 
inole campaign have a claim against the Govern- 
ment, that in strict justice it is bound to pay. It 
must, he said, be recollected that the claimants 
would all have to show, by the most satisfactory 
evidence, that the loss was sustained in_conse- 
quence of the failure on the part of the Govern- 
ment to furnish forage, and without any fault or 
neglect on their part, before their claims could be 
allowed or paid under this law, provided it was 
passed. The single point in this case, made by 
the failure of the Government to fulfil its part of 
the obligation, he thought was a point on which 


these claims, in strict justice, might safely rest. 
This point had not, and he believed could not, be 
met by the gentlemen opposed to the bill. But, 
sir, said Mr. C., I hope gentlemen will remember, 
while they are deciding on this subject, that they 
are deciding on the claims of some of the most 
meritorious and patriotic citizens of the Western 
country, who have rendered other and more im- 
portant services to this nation, in time of extreme 
danger, during the late war with Great Britain. 
He said many of these persons had sought the first 
opportunity to engage in the service during that 
eventful period. They were amongst the first vol- 
unteers who descended the Mississippi for the de- 
fence of the lower country. They were the first 
who entered the Creek nation, after the horrid 
massacre at Fort Mims, without orders from the 
President, the Governor of the State, General 
Jackson, or any other officer; and were followed 
by General Jackson, with other volunteers and 
militia, with whom they united in the Indian 
country, (after destroying one of the enemy’s 
towns,) where they were organized into a regi- 
ment, in which, he said, two of his colleagues 
(Col. ALLEN and Capt. Jones) were made off- 
cers, with himself. They, he said, had been recog- 
nised, and received into the service of the United 
States, and paid for services and losses sustained 
in this way, although we were not called into ser- 
vice by any authority known in our Government; 
we were driven there, each one by the impulse of 
his own feelings. The enemy were sought, and 
wherever they could be found the severest chas- 
tisement was inflicted. These volunteers were the 
first from our State in battle; and by their valor 
and good conduct at the battles of ‘Tallasatchee 
and Talledega, obtained the most decisive victo- 
ries over the savage enemy that had been known 
in the annals of our national history. They, in- 
deed, were the first to give military character to 
the State which he had the honor in part to repre- 
sent. They had encountered hardships, dangers, 
and sufferings in the service, on this campaign, 
that were unpleasant to think of, much more to 
relate, and had fought in many other battles in the 
Creek nation. 

These’same young men were also the first who 
afterwards rushed to the defence of the Southern 
frontier when invaded by the combined armies of 
Europe during the late war; they marched with 
unexampled speed to the places where this force 
was expected to land, to Mobile, Pensacola, and 
lastly to New Orleans, where they were the first 
to engage the enemy, on the night of the 23d of 
December, (a moment, he said, ever to be remem- 
bered in our history,) at the spot where the hostile 
tread of the enemy made the first impression on the 
sacred soil of Western America; and here, he said, 
by their distinguished gallantry and daring intre- 
pidity, he believed they saved from destruction the 
city of New Orleans, and effected thereby the 
safety of the whole Western country ; and now, 
he said, they had been called upon to embark in 
this Seminole campaign, by the same officer under 
whom they had so often rallied, and under whom 
they had so often fought and bled in their country’s 
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cause. They did not hesitate, or inquire for his 
authority, but again put themselves under his com- 
mand, with their usual promptness ; and, although 
ithad not been in their power to perform as im- 
portant services as on former occasions, the hard- 
ships and dangers they encountered were not much 
less, he was informed, than had been encountered 
on any former campaign. Many of these volun- 
teers, he said, were poor, and unable to sustain 
such losses. Ile believed they were generally so. 
Some had purchased the horses they had lost in 
service on credit, and, after paying every cent they 
had received from the Government as pay for their 
services, as well as for the use of their horses, are 
yetin debt, and were, perhaps, now laboring to 
pay up the balance. He said he thought this a 
hard case; they had evinced their patriotism and 
attachment to the Government on every occasion 
that had offered, and he thought, if the claim of 
any one part of the citizens of the United States 
was entitled to a more liberal consideration than 
another part, it was that of these sufferers on the 
Seminole campaign. However, he said, for his 
own part, he did not think their case required the 
exercise of any liberality, believing, as he did, that 
it was founded on the immutable principles of 
justice; and he hoped, therefore, the bill would not 
be indefinitely postponed. 


The question on indefinite postponement of the 
bill was decided, by yeas and nays, in the nega- 
tive—yeas 73, nays 84, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Adams, Ball, Bateman, Bayly, Buf- 
fum, Burwell, Butler of New Hampshire, Case, Cobb, 
Crafts, Culbreth, Culpeper, Cuthbert, Dewitt, Dickin- 
son, Eddy, Edwards, of Connecticut, Edwards of North 
Carolina, Fay, Folger, Ford, Forrest, Fuller, Hall of 
New York, Hall of Delaware, Hall of North Caro- 
lina, IWardin, Hill, Kendall, Kinsley, Lathrop, Linn, 
Lowndes, Lyman, Maclay, McCoy, Marchand, Ma- 
son, R. Moore, Moseley, Neale, Nelson of Massachu- 
setts, Parker of Virginia, Phelps, Pindall, Plumer, 
Rich, Richards, Richmond, Robertson, Sampson, Saw- 
yer, Sergeant, Shaw, Silsbee, Slocumb, Smith of North 
Carolina, Southard, Storrs, Street, Strong of Vermont, 
Strong of New York, Taylor, Terrell, Tompkins, 
Trimble, Tucker of Virginia, Tyler, Upham, Wen- 
dover, Whitman, Williams of North Carolina, and 
Wood. 


Naxs—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of New York, 
Allen of Tennessee, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, 
Archer of Virginia, Baker, Baldwin, Barbour, Beecher, 
Bloomfield, Boden, Brown, Brush, Bryan, Burton, 
Butler of Louisiana, Campbell, Cannon, Cocke, Cro- 
well, Cushman, Darlington, Davidson, Earle, Edwards 
of Pennsylvania, Fisher, Foot, Fullerton, Garnett, 
Gross of New York, Hackley, Hazard, Hemphill, 
Hendricks, Herrick, Hibshman, Holmes, Hooks, Hos- 
tetter, Jones of Tennessee, Kent, Kinsey, Little, Lincoln, 
Livermore, McCreary, McLane of Delaware, McLean 
of Kentucky, Mallary, Mercer, Metcalf, S. Moore, 
Monell, Murray, Nelson of Virginia, Overstreet, Par- 
ker of Massachusetts, Patterson, Philson, Pitcher, Ran- 
kin, Reed, Rhea, Rogers, Ross, Russ, Settle, Simkins, 
Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, Ste- 
vens, Strother, Swearingen, Tarr, Tomlinson, Tracy, 
Tucker of South Carolina, Van Rensselaer, Walker, 
Wallace, and Warfield. 


SPANISH TREATY. 


The following Message was received from the 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 


To.the House of Representatives of the United States : 


I transmit to Congress an extract of a letter from the 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States at St. 
Petersburgh, of the 1st of November last, on the sub- 
ject of our relations with Spain, indicating the senti- 
ments of the Emperor of Russia respecting the non- 
ratification, by His Catholic Majesty, of the treaty 
lately concluded between the United States and Spain, 
and the strong interest which His Imperial Majesty 
takes in promoting the ratification of that treaty. Of 
this friendly disposition, the most satisfactory assur- 
ance has been since given directly to this Government 
by the Minister of Russia residing here. 

I transmit, also, to Congress, an extract of a letter 
from the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States, 
at Madrid, of a later date than those heretofore com- 
municated; by which it appears that, at the instance 
of the Chargé des Affaires, of the Emperor of Russia, 
a new pledge had been given by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, that the Minister who had been lately appointed 
to the United States should set out on his mission 
without delay, with full powers to settle all differences 
in a manner satisfactory to the parties. 

I have further to state that the Governments of 
France and Great Britain continue to manifest the 
sentiments heretofore communicated respecting the 
non-ratification of the treaty by Spain, and to inter- 
pose their good offices to promote its ratification. 

It is proper to add that the Governments of France 
and Russia have expressed an earnest desire that the 
United States would take no step, for the present, on 
the principle of reprisal, which might possibly tend to 
disturb the peace between the United States and 
Spain. There is good cause to presume, from the 
delicate manner in which this sentiment has been 
conveyed, that it is founded in a belief, as well as a 
desire, that our just objects may be accomplished with- 
out the hazard of such an extremity. 

On full consideration of all these circumstances, I 
have thought it my duty to submit to Congress whe- 
ther it will not be advisable to postpone a decision on 
the questions now depending with Spain, until the 
next session. The distress of that nation, at this 
juncture, affords a motive for this forbearance, which 
cannot fail to be duly appreciated. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the attention of the Spanish Government 
may be diverted from its foreign concerns, and the 
arrival of a Minister here be longer delayed. Lam 
the more induced to suggest this course of proceeding 
from a knowledge that, while we shall thereby make 
a just return to the Powers whose good offices have 
been acknowledged, and increase, by a new and sig- 
nal proof of moderation, our claims on Spain, our 
attitude in regard to her will not be less favorable at 
the next session than it is at the present. 

JAMES MONROE. 

Wasaineron, March 27, 1820. 


The Message and accompanying documents 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PROMULGATION OF THE LAWS. 

The engrossed bill to amend the act providing 
for the publication of the laws of the United 
States, was read a third time; and the yeas and 
nays were ordered on its passage. 
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[This bill proposes to reduce the number of the 
publishers of the laws to one for every State and 
Territory, and to reduce the allowance for the 
execution of the work to about one-half of its pres- 
ent amount.] 

Hereupon ensued a debate, in which the follow- 
ing gentlemen took sides: For the pill—Messrs. 
CULPEPER, Pinpau, and Sarra, of North Caro- 
lina; against the bill, Messrs. Cannon, MALLARY, 
Foor, Simxins, LITTLE, Serris, STROTHER, 
Ruea, and SourHarD. 

The debate turned on the question, whether the 
object was worth a continuation of the present 
expenditure, 
the bill will reduce by three-fourths of its amount. 

Those who opposed the bill said, that they were 
unwilling to diminish the newspaper circulation 
among the people of the laws passed for their gov- 
ernment ; that it was due to them that they should 
at least have an opportunity of seeing what the 
laws were; that the number of printers of the 
laws had, in this view, better be extended, even so 
as to include all the printers of the United States, 
than reduced to the number of twenty-five. With 
a view to economy, it was said that a petty saving 
of five or six, or even ten thousand dollars, was 
nothing compared to the diffusion of information 
among the people; and the amount could be re- 
trenched on almost any other object of expendi- 
ture with more propriety than on this. It would 
be desirable, it was said, if it could be effected, to 
make provision that every free man in the Gov- 
ernment should read the laws. If the present pub- 
lication of the laws was so unimportant as to allow 
Congress to reduce the number of papers to one 
in each State and Territory, the publication of 
them in newspapers had better be entirely dis- 
pensed with—the present number being as small 
as possible, with a view to any thing like a diffu- 
sion of a knowledge of the laws among the peo- 

le. With regard to the argument in favor of the 
bill, that it went to reduce the patronage of the 
Department of State, it was said to be entitled to 
little weight; for it was not to be thought that 
the printers were to be influenced improperly by 
the pittance allowed them for the publication of 
the laws. It was denicd, further, that the printers 
would voluntarily publish the laws, or at least 
such of them as were important, as had been said, 
without compensation. But, were it otherwise, it 
was argued, there was no propriety in submitting 
to the printer the decision of the question, which 
of the laws were, and which were not, impor- 
tant; which were, and which were not, worthy of 
being known to the people. That the interest of 
the whole people, in the operation of the laws, the 
agency of their Representatives in passing them, 
their political right to investigate and judge of 
them when passed, all required a wide diffusion 
of the laws: and that to this end the present num- 
þer of publishers of the laws, three in each State, 
was not too large, but rather too small a propor- 
tion of the whole number of newspapers printed 
in the United States. 

The vote on the question stood :—For the bill 
seventy-nine, against it, seventy-eight, as follows: 


which it is supposed the passage of 


Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Allen of Ten- 
nessee, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, Ba- 
ker, Baldwin, Barbour, Bayly, Beecher, Bloomfield, 
Brevard, Brown, Burton, Burwell, Butler of New 
Hampshire, Cobb, Cocke, Crafts, Crawford, Culpeper, 
Cuthbert, Davidson, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Ed- 
wards of North Carolina, Fay, Floyd, Forrest, Hall of 
New York, Hall of Delaware, Hardin, Hemphill, Her- 
rick, Hooks, Hostetter, Kendall, Kinsley, Linn, Ma- 
clay, McCoy, McLean of Kentucky, Marchand, Mer- 
cer, Metcalf, Moseley, Murray, Neale, Nelson of Mas- 
sachusetts, Overstreet, Parker of Virginia, Patterson, 
Phelps, Pindall, Rich, Richards, Richmond, Robertson, 
Sawyer, Shaw, Slocumb, A. Smyth of Virginia, Smith 
of North Carolina, Stevens, Storrs, Street, Strong of 
Vermont, Swearingen, Taylor, Terrell, Tracy, Trim- 
ble, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, 
Tyler, Upham Van Rensselaer, Warfield, Whitman, 
and Williams of North Carolina. 

Naxs—Messrs. Abbot, Allen of New York, Ander- 
son, Ball, Bateman, Boden, Brush, Bryan, Buffum, 
Butler of Louisiana, Campbell, Cannon, Case, Clagett, 
Clark, Culbreth, Cushman, Darlington, Dewitt, Dick- 
inson, Earle, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Ervin, 
Fisher, Foot, Ford, Fuller, Fullerton, Gamett, Gross 
of New York, Hackley, Hall of N. Carolina, Hazard, 
Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Jones of Tennessee, Kent, 
Kinsey, Lathrop, Little, Lincoln, Lyman, McCreary, 
McLane of Delaware, Mallary, Mason, Meigs, S. 
Moore, Morton, Nelson of Virginia, Parker of Massa- 
chusetts, Philson, Pitcher, Rankin, Reed, Rhea, Rog- 
ers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sergeant, Settle, Silsbee, 
Simkins, Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Mary- 
land, Southard, Strong of New York, Strother, Yarr, 
Tomlinson, Walker, Wallace, Wendover, and Wood. 


So the bill was passed and sent to the Senate 
for concurrence. 


Turspay, March 28. 


The Spraker laid before the House a letter 
from J. S. Williams, of the late firm of Stull and 
Williams, explanatory of the sale or loan of gun- 
powder made by the Ordnance department to that 
firm, in the year 1818; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. Bares presented a petition of the members 
of the Legislative Council and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Territory of Arkansas, praying 
that the lands in said Territory lying on, and ad- 
jacent to, the river Mississippi, may be surveyed, 
‘and offered for sale—Referred to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

The Spraker laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of War, transmitting a report 
on the petition of James Grecr ; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

The House took up and proceeded to consider 
the bill from the Senate, entitled “An act further 
to suspend, for a limited time, the sale or forfeiture 
of lands for failure in completing the payment 
thereon ;? and the bill was ordered to be read a 
third time to-morrow. 

Mr. Netson, of Virginia, moved that the House 
do now proceed to consider the resolution submitted 
by him on the 23d instant, for the appointment of 
a joint committee to consider and report what 
pusiness is necessary to be done before the close 
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of the present session. The motion was nega- 
tived. 

On motion of Mr. Assort, the Committee on 
the Judiciary were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of passing a law pointing out under 
what circumstances, and by what means, private 
property may be taken for public use, under the 
emergency of war, and regulating the manner by 
which just compensation may be made for the 
same; also, to prescribe the manner in which sol- 
diers may be quartered in any house without the 
consent of the owner, in time of war. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union ; and, after 
some time spent therein, the Speaker resumed 
the chair, and Mr. TAYLOR reported that the Com- 
mittee had, according to order, had the state of the 
Union under consideration, and directed him to 
report their agreement to the resolution submitted 
by Mr. Coss on the 24th of January last, proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, to prohibit the appointment of members 
of Congress to offices, with amendments ; as, also, 
their agreement to the resolution from the Senate, 
“proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, as it respects the choice of Elec 
tors of President and Vice President of the United 
States, and the clection of Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States.” 

The House took up and proceeded to consider 
the report of the Committce of the Whole upon 
the state of the Union ; whereupon it was ordered, 
that the said resolutions severally lie upon the 
table. 

Mr. Cray laid on the table the following reso- 
lutions: 

1, Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
States vests in Congress the power to dispose of the 
territory belonging to them, and that no treaty pur- 
porting to alienate any portion thereof is valid without 
the concurrence of Congress. 

2. Kesolved, That the equivalent proposed to be 
given by Spain to the United States, in the treaty 
concluded between them, on the 22d day of February, 
1819, for that part of Louisiana lying west of the Sa- 
bine, was inadequate; and that it would be inexpedi- 
ent to make a transfer thereof to any foreign Power, 
or to renew the aforesaid treaty. 

On motion of Mr. Smitu, of Maryland, the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
were instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
affording some pecuniary relief to the widow and 
children of John Heaps, mail carrier, killed by the 
persons who recently robbed the United States 
mail near Baltimore. 

A Message was received from the PRESIDENT oF 
THE Uniren Srares, which is as follows: 


To the House of Representatives : 

I transmit to the House of Representatives, in pur- 
suance of their resolution of the 31st of January last, 
a report from the Secretary of the Treasury, with the 
documents which accompanied it, 

JAMES MONROE. 

The Message was read, and, together with the 
nee therein communicated, ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Marcu, 1820. 
The Sprraker laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting sun- 
dry statements in relation to the privateer pension 
fund, which have been prepared in obedience to 
the resolution of the 15th instant; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the report of the Committce of 
Claims on the petition of William Henderson, on 
the report of the same committee on the petition 
of Elias Parks, and on the bill for the relief of Jacob 
Kunkopot and others, of the Stockbridge tribe of 
Indians; and, after some time spent thercin, the 
Sppaker resumed the chair, and Mr. SEARGEANT 
reported the agreement of the Committee of the 
Whole to the resolution contained in the report of 
the Committee of Claims on the petition of Wil- 
lam Henderson, with an amendment, and asked 
leave for the Committee to sit again on.the remain- 
ing report and bill. 

The Committee of the Whole had leave to sit 
again on the said report and bill, and the House 
adjourned. 


Wepnespay, March 29. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
act supplementary to the several acts for the ad- 
justment of land claims in the State of Louisiana,” 
m which they ask the concurrence of this House. 

Mr. Anprrson, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, to whom was referred the petition 
of Jenifer T. Sprigg, reported a bill for regulating 
the manner of settling the accounts of the severa 
deputy surveyors in the Missouri and Arkansas 
Territories ; which was read twice, and commit- 
ted to the Committee of the Whole to which is 
committed the bill from the Senate, entitled “An 
act making further provision for the sale of the 
public lands.” 


REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS, 


Mr. Srorrs, from the committee to whom was 
referred the bill to amend the act, entitled “An 
act to provide for certain persons engaged in the 
land and naval service of the United States in 
the Revolutionary war,” by leave of the House, 
reported a bill in addition to an act, entitled “An 
act to provide for certain persons engaged in the 
land and naval service of the United States in the 
Revolutionary war,” passed on the 18th day of 
March, 1818; which was read twice, and ordered 
to lie on the table. The bill is as follows: 


A Bill in addition to an act entitled “An act to provide 
for certain persons engaged in the land and naval 
service of the United States, in the Revolutionary 
war,” passed on the 18th day of March, 1818. 


Be it enacted, &c., That no person who now is or 
hereafter may be, placed on the pension list of the 
United States, by virtue of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for certain persons engaged in the land and 
naval service of the United States, in the Revolutionary 
war,” passed the 18th day of March, 1818, shall, after 
the payment of that part of the pension which became 
due on the 4th day of March, 1820, continue to receive 
the pension granted by the said act, until he shall have 
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exhibited to some court of record in the county, city, 
or borough, in which he resides, a schedule subscribed 
by him, containing his whole estate and income this 
necessary clothing and bedding excepted, ) and shall 
have (before the said court or some one of the judges 
thereof) taken and subscribed and produced to the 
said court the following oath or affirmation, to wit: “I, 
AB, do solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case may be,) 
that I was a resident citizen of the United States on 
the 18th day of March, 1818, and that I have not since 
that time, by gift, sale, or in any manner whatever, 
disposed of my property, or any part thereof, with 
intent thereby so to diminish it as to bring myselfi 
within the provisions of an act of Congress entitled 
‘An act to provide for certain persons engaged in the 
land and naval service of the United States, in the 
Revolutionary war, passed on the 18th day of March, 
1818, and that I have not, nor has any person in trust 
for me, any property or securities, contracts, or debts 
duc to me, nor have I any income other than what is 
contained in the schedule hereto annexed, and by me 
subscribed ;” nor until such person shall have delivered 
or caused to be delivered, to the Secretary of War, a 
copy of the aforesaid schedule and oath or affirmation, 
certified by the clerk of the court to which the said 
schedule was delivered, together with the opinion of 
the said court, also certified by their clerk, of the value 
of the property contained in the said schedule: Provided, 
That in every case in which the pensioner may be in- 
sane, the court may receive the said schedule without 
the aforesaid oath or affirmation, from the committee 
or other person authorized to take care of such in- 
sane person. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the original 
schedule and oath or affirmation shall be filed in the 
clerk’s office of the court to which the schedule and 
oath or affirmation aforesaid shall be exhibited, and 
any person who shall swear or affirm falsely in the 
premises, and be thereof convicted, shall suffer as for 
wilful and corrupt perjury. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That on the re- 
ceipt of the copy of the schedule and oath or affirma- 
tion aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the War Department to cause to be struck from the 
list of pensioners under the said act, the name of such 
person, in case the said person shall not, in his opinion, 
be in such indigent circumstances as to be unable to 
support himself without the assistance of his country. 


WILLIAM HENDERSON. 


The House took up the report of the Committee 
of Claims on the case of William Henderson, of 
Virginia, which was discussed in Committee of the 
Whole yesterday. 

The Committee of Claims recommend that the 
claim be rejected. The decision of that committee 
was reversed by the Committee of the Whole, who 
reported a resolution that the claim ought to be 
granted. 

The question which recurred was to concur in 
this reversal. On this question a debate ensued, 
which continued with great animation for more 
than two hours—and when taken was decided by 
yeas and nays, as follows : For concurrence in the 
amendment 68, against it 90. 

Mr. Storrs then moved an amendment, the 
object of which was to compensate the petitioner 
for his dwelling-house and kitchen, valued at nine 


hundred and fifty dollars. This motion was re- 
jected—yeas 72, nays 73. 

Mr. Bau renewed the motion so far as respected 
the dwelling-house, which was carried—yeas 74, 
nays 72. 

The question was then taken do agree to the 
resolution as thus amended, and lost—yeas, 71, 
nays 76. 

The resolution, as recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Claims, that the prayer of the petitioner 
be rejected, was then concurred in by the House. 


Mr. RANDOLPH AND GALES & SEATON. 
Mr. Ranvowen then rose, and, after a speech of 
upwards of an hour in length, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 
« Resolved, That Gales & Seaton, Editors of the 
National Intelligencer, be excluded from this House 
as reporters.” 


Mr. STROTHER and Mr. Pinpatu made several 
observations, which were not heard by the person 
giving this sketch. 

Mr. Brusu, of Ohio, however, rose, and with 
some warmth defended the persons against whom 
the proposition was directed, on the ground that 
there was no charge brought against them, without 
which he could not condemn or pass censure upon 
the meanest individual in the Jand; and called 
upon Mr. R. to put in a specification of his com- 
plaint. 

Mr. Ranpo rn did so, and ultimately modified 
his proposition, so as to read as follows, supporting 
it at the same time in a speech of considerable 
length : 

Resolved, That Gales & Seaton, having published 
an incorrect report of the proceedings of this House of 
the 23d [instant] not from their own view and hearing 
thereof, but on the representation of some unknown 
person, whose name they have refused to give, when 
thereto required by a member from Virginia— 

Therefore, resolved, That, unless they give up the 
author of such report, Gales & Seaton, Editors of the 
National Intelligencer, be excluded from this House as 
reporters of the proceedings thereof. 


Mr. Pinpatt spoke at considerable length on the 
subject ; after which, the question on the above 
modified proposition was decided by yeas and nays, 
as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bayly, Floyd, Nelson of Virginia, 
Pindall, Randolph, Robertson, B. Smith of Virginia, 
and Strother—8. 

Waxs—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Allen of New 
York, Allen of Tennessec, Anderson, Archer of Mary- 
land, Archer of Virginia, Baker, Baldwin, Ball, Bar- 
bour, Bateman, Beecher, Boden, Brown, Brush, Bryan, 
Buffum, Burwell, Butler of New Hampshire, Butler 
of Louisiana, Campbell, Case, Clagett, Clark, Cocke, 
Cook, Crafts, Crowell, Culbreth, Culpeper, Cushman, 
Darlington, Davidson, Dennison, Dewitt, Eddy, Ed- 
wards of Connecticut, Edwards of North Carolina, 
Fay, Fisher, Folger, Foot, Ford, Forrest, Fuller, Ful- 
lerton, Gross of New York, Gross of Pennsylvania, 
Hackley, Hall of New York, Hall of Delaware, Har- 
din, Hazard, Hemphill, Hendricks, Herrick, Hibsh- 
man, Hill, Holmes, Hooks, Hostetter, Jones of Ten- 
nessee, Kendall, Kent, Kinsey, Kinsley, Lathrop, Lit- 
tle, Lincoln, Linn, Livermore, Lowndes, Lyman, 
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Maclay, McCoy, McCreary, McLane of Delaware, 
McLean of Kentucky, Mallary, Meech, Meigs, Mercer, 
Metcalf, R. Moore, Monell, Morton, Moseley, Murray, 
Neale, Nelson of Massachusetts, Parker of Massa- 
chusetts, Parker of Virginia, Patterson, Phelps Philson, 
Plumer, Quarles, Rankin, Reed, Rhea, Rich, Rich- 
ards, Richmond, Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Saw- 
yer, Sergeant, Settle, Shaw, Silsbee, Sloan, Slocumb, 
Smith of New Jersey, A. Smyth of Virginia, Smith of 
North Carolina, Southard, Stevens, Storrs, Street, 
Strong of Vermont, Strong of New York, Swearingen, 
Tarr, Taylor, Terrell, Tomlinson, Tompkins, Tracy, 
Trimble, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, 
Tyler, Warfield, Wendover, Whitman, Williams of 
North Carolina, and Wood—140. 
So Mr. Ranpo.rn’s motion was negatived.* 


Tarurspay, March 30. 


On motion of Mr. Stocumpn, the Committee on 
Commerce were dirceted to inquire into the expe- 
diency of having a lighthouse built at Ocracock 
Inlet, in the State of North Carolina. 

On motion of Mr. Woopsnripas, the Commit- 
tee of Claims were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of allowing to Robert Smart one hun- 
dred dollars for a horse, and ninety dollars for 
boards, which horse and boards were impressed for 
the public use. 

r. Sa wYER submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire 
into the expediency of abolishing such offices of the 
customs as it may be proper to suppress in conse- 
quence of their unproductiveness, their inutility, or 

* from any other cause ; and that they have leave to re- 
port by bill or otherwise. 


In submitting the resolution, Mr. 8. said he 
would barely observe that its adoption was so ur- 
gently called for, both from the situation of the 
Treasury, as well as from the disproportion be- 
tween the services rendered, and the salaries re- 
ceived, by the officers whose posts were contem- 
plated to be suppressed, that he was surprised the 
subject had not been proposed to this House be- 
fore. If the resolution were adopted, Mr. S. was 
sure a saving might be annually made of 7 or 
8,000 dollars without the least detriment to the 
public. 

The resolution was ordered to lie on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Lownvss, the Secretary for 
the Department of the Navy was directed to in- 
form this House whether the commander of the 
Ontario, during her late cruise in the Pacific 
ocean, reccived any present from the Viceroy of 
Lima, and, if he did, what disposition has been 
made thereof; whether he reecived on board the 
Ontario any citizens or subjects of a foreign 
Power, and any money or effects belonging to 
foreign subjects or citizens, to be transported from 
one foreign port to another ; if such foreign sub- 
jects were so received, whether any of them were 
in the military or naval service of a Government 
engaged in war; if any money or effects were so 
transported, whether any freight was received on 
that account; aud whether any, and what, in- 
structions have been given by the Department of 
the Navy respecting the transportation in public 
ships of the United States of passengers, money, | 
or effects. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act sup- 
plementary to the several acts for the adjustment 


[* From tho National Intelligencor of Wednesday, March 29.] 

An incident occurred yesterday, in the House of 
Representatives, which, being rather out of the com- 
mon line, and concerning ourselves, is entitled toa sep- 
arate notice from the editors. 

Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, mado a motion to the 
following effect, ifnot in the following words: 

“That Gales § Seaton, Editors of the National 
Intelligencer, be cxeluded from the hall of this House 
as Reporters.” 

Such a motion, found on the Journals of the House, 
though ultimately rejected, az we were sure it would be 
by a large majority, might not perhaps add to our rep- 
utation in the eyes of those who come after us; yet, for 
the present generation, we trust our good namo is be- 
yond the reach of either motions or speeches in any 
legislative body. Having received, however, so dis- 
tinguished an honor, it is proper we should take some 
notice of it. 

The ground of this motion, it appears, is an alleged 
inaccuracy in the report of a certain proceeding in the 
House of Representatives on Thursday last. Before 
proceeding further it is as well to state, that it is ab- 
surd to hold that conductors of newspapers are bound 
to publish more than they know, or even more than 
they choose; and that it is enough, if they inadvert- 
ently err, cheerfully to correct the error, on proper rep- 
resentations thereof being made to them. 

On Sunday morning last, then, the following note 
was received at our office : 

To the Editors of the National Intelligencer : 
Messrs. Gales & Seaton: On Thursday last I took 


particular notice that there was no reporter in the 
House. Iam, therefore, surprised, as well as shocked, 
to find the report (such as it is) of the proceedings 
relative to the late Stephen Decatur, Esq., of the United 
States Navy, and request to be informed how it found 
its way into your paper. Your ob't servant, 
J. RANDOLPH, 
Sarunvar, March 25. Of Roanoke. 


The first emotion of the editors, on reading this note, 
was that of surprise; no intimation having been re- 
ceived, from any other quarter, either before or since 
the receipt of the ahove note, of the least incorrectness 
in our account of the proceedings. With that cour- 
tesy, however, which, if not our duty, it has always 
been our wish to observe towards those who address 
us on matters of business, the following answer was re~ 
turned to Mr. Randolph’s note : 


Suxvay, March 26, 1820. 
Hon. John Randolph. 


Sir: The report, to which you refer in your note of 
the 25th, was derived from sources cntitled to-high 
credit; particular care being taken not to impute to 
you any language which might be subject to misrepre- 
sentation. Your speech on the following day was re- 
ported, and will be submitted to you for revision when 
transcribed. Very respectfully, &c. 

GALES & SEATON. 

These two notes are only introduced to the public 
eye, because a part of our note was referred to by Mr. 
Randolph, in introducing his motion yesterday, and 
because they serve to show the grounds of his motion. 
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of land claims in the State of Louisiana,” was 
read twice, and referred to the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a Dill, entitled “An 
act for apportioning the Representatives in the 
Seventeenth Congress, to be elected in the States 
of Massachusetts and Maine, and for other pur- 

oses ;” in which they ask the concurrence of this 
ouse. 

The bill was read twice, and referred to a select 
committee; and Messrs. Hormes, Mason, HILL, 
Suaw, and Warman, were appointed the said 
committee. 

The bill for the relief of John A. Dix then 
passed through a Committee of the Whole, being 
supported by Mr. Wititams, of North Carolina, 

sand was ordered to a third reading. 

A Message was received from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a general abstract 
of the militia of the United States, in pursuance 
of the act of March the 3d, 1803—Read. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the bill of this House, 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
military service of the United States for the year 
1820,” with amendments. They have also passed 
a bill, entitled “An act for the relief of certain 
sufferers by fire at Savannah, in Georgia ;” and a 
joint resolution, directing the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to adjourn their respective Houses on 
Monday the 24th of April next ; in which amend- 
ments, bill, and resolution, they ask the concur- 
rence of this House. 

Ordered, That the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union be discharged from the 


consideration of the bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to take possession of 
East and West Florida,and establish a temporary 
government therein, and that it lie on the table. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act for the relief of the heirs and legal rep- 
resentatives of Nicholas Vreeland, deceased.” The 
bill was reported without amendment, and ordered 
to be read a third time to-morrow. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act authorizing payment to be made for cer- 
tain muskets impressed into the service of the 
United States.” The bill was reported with an 
amendment; which was concurred in by the House, 
and the bill ordered to be read a third time to- 
morrow. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act for the relief of Mary Cassin, widow and 
administratrix of Patrick Cassin, deceased.” The 
bill was reported without amendment, and was 
ordered to be read a third time to-morrow. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act for the relief of Robert Swartwout.” 
The bill was reported without amendment, and 
ordered to be read a third time to-morrow. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act for the relief of John Harding, Giles 
Harding, John Shute, and John Nichols.” The 
bill was reported without amendment, and ordered 
to be read a third time to-morrow. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill from the Senate, entitled 


The facts in regard to the account of proceedings, 
to which exceptions have been taken, are simply these. 
The editors of this paper have at times other matters 
to attend to, of some importance to their readers as 
well as to themselves, besides observing and noting 
the proceedings of the two Houses of Congress. It so 
happened, that he who attended the Representatives’ 
Hall on that day, having been otherwise occupied, did 
not reach the House until half an hour after the sit- 
ting commenced, when the yeas and nays were in the 
act of being recorded by the Clerk, on the question of 
adjournment. Desirous of properly stating what had 
taken place, information was sought for, collected, and 
arranged with unusual care to avoid error; and, with 
a particular desire to guard against the possibility of 
misstatiug any part of Mr. Randolph’s language, it 
was stated so generally as not to be capable of mis- 
apprehension. Had any gentleman, whose name 
was mentioned in the account of that day’s proceed- 
ings, pointed out an error in respect to himself, it 
would at the time have been, according to our invari- 
able usage, promptly acknowledged and corrected. It 
shall yet be. What we did not know, we could not 
state. If any thing material was shown to be omitted, 
the defect would have been supplied ; and it shall yet be. 

The motion above stated, was proposed by Mr. Stro- 
ther, of Virginia, to be amended, by adding thereto 
words to the following effect: 

“ Unless the information require 
from Virginia, is furnished by to-morrow morning.” 

16th Con, Ist Szrss.—i4 


d by the gentleman | least have the satisfaction of being 


e understand, Mr. R., at the sugges- 


of the proceeding referred to in his note as above. 

As we are persuaded that Mr. Strother is not, either 
with or without motive, unfriendly to us, nor yet to 
the freedom of the press, but the contrary, we will 
only say of his suggestion that, followed up, it would 
lead him into a labyrinth of doctrines, dangerous ir 
the extreme to the rights of the citizen, and which he 
would be the first to disclaim. 


With respect to the admission into the Hall of Rep- 
resentatives, it is a privilege to which, we trust, we 
give its due importance. But, were it ten times more 
valuable than it is, the menace of exclusion from the 
Hall would not induce us to swerve, on this occasion, 
from our duty; which is, to resist every attempt, from 
whatever quarter, to invade the privileges of the 
press. 

It will be merely decorous in us voluntarily to ex- 
clude ourselves from the Hall, until the question on 
Mr. Randolph’s motion is settled, if it is to be settled 
at all, by a vote of the House. 

We shall endeavor, however, to give our readcrs an 
idea of what is going on there meanwhile; and, if we 
do not give the speeches of the members, we shall at 
sure that we have 
not mistaken their meaning. 
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“An act authorizing the Secretary of State to! at this session, however, it was contended that it 
issue letters patent to Richard Wilcox.” The | ought to be delayed until the system could be ex- 
bill was reported without amendment, and or- | amined, with a view to a remedy of what was cer- 
dered to be read a third time to-morrow. ; tainly an evil, the progress of which ought to be 
The House resolved itself into a Committee of | arrested. 

the Whole on the bill from the Senate, entitled; The motion to lay the bill on the table was 
“An act for the relief of Anthony S. Delisle, Ed- | overruled; and it was finally passed, not without 
ward B. Dudley, and John M. Van Cleef.” The: opposition, but without a division, and returned to 
bill was reported without amendment, and or-; the Senate. 

dered to be read a third time tu-morrow. i REMISSION OF DUTIES. 


S 9 itse i itt f 7 i i 
The House resolved itself into a Committee of | The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 


the Whole on the bill from the Senate, entitled | Aaea i 
“An act for the relief of the President, Directors, | a erence womens a 


and Company, of the Merchants’ Bank of New- i dsi ted into Casti 

port, in Rhode Island. The pill :Wwas reported I aE an when on the re 
ó ; A aces >, i es 

without amendment, and it was ordered to lie on delivery of Castine to the United States at the 


the table. seot thel in forei a 
The House resolved itself into a Committee of | ©0S¢ of the tate war, certain foreign goods were 
found there, and duties thereon were levied by the 


the Whole on the Bl from the Senare entitled esr ofthe United States, though the same 
The bill was reported without amendment. goods had previously paid the duties levied there- 
Mr. Foor moved to amend the said bill, by | °? by the SECT Hae Most of the per- 
transposing the words on the exhibition of proper ele aula nae poymeat oa by 
vouchers, from the place in which they stand, to li e f the S a ue ie a recent ceci 
come in next after the words Treasury Department. the p e à es al ourt.t R nro exempted from 
And, the question being taken thercon, it was rae payment, eae cabins Petey ie 
determined in the negative, and the bill was or- | bere venga anes pay taei bonas? ond this bill 
dered to borcad- athiri tima tomorrow: proposes, in order to place them on the same foot- 
ing as those who resisted the payment, to refund 
SALE OF PUBLIC LANDS. | from the Treasury the amount of those bonds. 


The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act far-} On this bill a debate took place, it being opposed 
ther to suspend, for a limited time, the sale or for- | by Messrs, Houmes and Rawa, and supported by 
feiture of land for failure in completing the pay- | Messrs. Sanrm of Maryland, Sercvanr, Stussep, 
ment thercon,” was read the third time; and the end Masos. Messrs. Fyrer and BARBOUR as- 
question was stated, Shall it pass ? when i signed the reasons why they should vote for the 

A motion was made by Mr. SLocume to lay the | bill; yet disapproving the decision of the Supreme 
bill on the table; which was opposed by Mr. An- | Court, which appeared to make its passage neces- 
DERSON. i sary, with a view to equity and justice. 

A short debate then arose involving the merits | The bill was opposed on the ground that, in all 
of the bill, which was supported by Messrs. Har- i Probability, the goods in question had been im- 
pin, Fouter, Brosu, Hine, Storrs, Campnenn, | Ported either during the war, to be smuggled into 
Lownprs, Rankin, Beecume, and Coox, and op-; the United States—or, after the conclusion of 
posed by Messrs. Conn and Stocumn. į peace, but before the place was given up, also with 

The ground on which the bill was supported, ' 2 View to their being conveyed into the United 
was, generally, that the indulgence, proposed to be States, and thus to evade the duties which would 
extended by this bill, had been granted for so have been payable had they been legally imported 
many successive years, that it had been confi- : to the United States. If such were the fact, it 
dently calculated upon by the purchasers of the , Was said that the duties ought not to be refunded. 
public lands; and that there was nothing in the |. The discussion resulted in the Committee’s ris- 
circumstances of the present times which made the , 9S and reporting the bill, and obtaining leave to 
indulgence less necessary than hitherto, but rather : 9t again. 
the contrary. It was not denied that this indul | Sek 
gence ought to cease, but, it was said, it ought not ' Fray, March 31. 
to cease without some previous intimation of the. Mr. Wittiams, from the Committee of Claims, 
intention of Congress in this respeet—such, for to which was referred the bill from the Senate, 
example, as would be given by the passage of the entitled “An act for the relief of Rosalie P. Des- 
bill now depending for changing the mode of dis- , londe,” made a detailed report thereon, recom- 
posing of the public lands. - mending that the said bill be postponed indefi- 

The bill was opposed on the ground that it was ` nitely; which report and bill were ordered to lic 
time to change a system which daily augmented on the table. 
the debt due to the ‘Treasury, and kept from itso; Mr. ALexanper Smytn, from the Committee 
large an amount of money, at a time when the ou Military Affairs, who were instructed to in- 
Treasury is certainly not overflowing. Some re- quire into the expediency of providing for the 
lief, probably, was necessary, but it was worthy of payment of a gun and gun-carriage, taken by the 
inquiry whether it could not be better given ina enemy at the battle of North Point, on the 12th 
different form. If such a bill as this was to pass , September, 1814, made an unfavorable report 
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thereon; which was read, and ordered to lie on | by a person importing himself into the United 


the table. | 

The amendments proposed by thé Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the military service of the United States for the 
year 1820,” were read, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for 
the relief of certain sufferers by fire at Savannah, 
in Georgia,” was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

The resolution from the Senate, fixing a period 
for the termination of the present session of Con- 
gress, was read twice, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

The bill from the Senate for the relief of the 
héirs and representatives of Nicholas Vreeland, 
deceased, was read the third time, and the ques- 
tion having been put on its passage— 

Mr. Ranpoupx moved that the bill do lie on the 
table; which motion was negatived. 

The question was then taken, Shall it pass? 
and decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. Ranpoupa then rose, and, after a speech of 
some length, to enforce the propriety of a respect- 
ful observance of this day, (Good Friday,) and of 
the duties connected with it—moved that when 
the House adjourn it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next, with an intimation that if the motion should 
prevail, he would forthwith follow it with a mo- 
tion for adjournment. 

The motion to adjourn over to Monday was 
negatived. 

Mr. Ranpotpn then moved that the House do 
now adjourn. 

This motion was also negatived—about twenty 
rising in favor of it. 

Bills from the Senate of the following titles, 
to wit: An act for the relief of John A. Dix; An 
act authorizing payment to be made for certain 
muskets impressed into the service of the United 
States, (as amended;) An act for the relief of the 
legal representatives of John O’Conner, deceased ; 
An act for the relief of Mary Cassin, widow and 
administratrix of Patrick Cassin, deceased; An 
act for the relief of Robert Swartwout; An act 
for the relief of John Harding, Giles Harding, 
John Shute, and John Nicholas; An act author- 
izing the Secretary of State to issue letters patent 
to Richard Wilcox; and An act for the relief of 
Jennings O'Bannon ; were severally read the third 
time, and passed. 


IMPORTATION OF SLAVES. 


The bill for the relief of Delisle, Dudley, and 
Van Cleef, being read a third time, and the ques- 
tion stated on its passage— 

Mr. Cocke moved that the bill be indefinitely 
pestponed. 

[This is a case in which the forfeiture has been 
incurred by the importation of six domestic ser- 
vants (slaves) by a captain of a vessel from a for- 
eign port—he being officially assured by the Consul 
of the United States resident there, in writing, 
that there was nothing in the laws of the United 
States forbidding the importation of family slaves, 


States. The bill proposes a remission of the for- 
feiture thus incurred without any intent to violate 
the law.] ae 

The motion to postpone brought on a debate of 
considerable extent on the merits of the bill; in 
which Messrs. Suocums, Foot, SerrLe, McLANy, 
Smrra of Maryland, Bruss, Tomuwnson, Warr- 
MAN, STORRS, TRIMBLE, RHEA, FULLER, TAYLOR, 
and Livermors, took part. ; 

Mr. Foor, of Connecticut, said, the extreme 
anxiety and impatience of gentlemen to pass the 
bill under consideration had surprised him. Six 
weeks, said he, have been spent on a subject involv- 
ing no principle which can compare, in point of 
importance, with this bill, The Missouri question 
did not involve the question of freedom or slave- 
ry, but merely whether slaves now in the coun- 
try might be permitted to reside in the proposed 
new State; and whether Congress or Missouri 
possessed the power to decide. But, sir, wé are 
called upon by this bill to remit a penalty inewr- 
red for a violation of our laws “to prohibit the 
importation of slaves into our country” —a law of 
all others which in my opinion should be rigidly 
enforced and most sacredly regarded. And, sir, I 
am astonished to hear gentlemen, who, on the Mis- 
souri question, which not only agitated this House, 
but the whole country, to its base, and threaten+ 
ed a dissolution of the Union; and gentlemen too, 
who, on that occasion, denounced all as the friends . 
of slavery who honestly differed with them in 
opinion on the Constitutional power of Congress; 
yes, sir, and who boldly declared that, fearless of 
all consequences, they would impose the restric- 
tion ;—that these gentlemen should now be the ad- 
vocates for a virtual repeal of the only law which 
prohibits the importation of slaves! Sir, if you 
pass this bill, you open your ports immediately to 
the importation of slaves, without number, under 
the head of domestics. 

I entreat gentlemen to pause, if indeed, as they 
profess, they are disposed to prevent the slave trade. 
Go, sir, with me to Martinique, and witnéss the 
attempts made by citizens of the United States to 
smuggle slaves into the United States under this 
pretence! If they may be admitted as domestics, 
every vessel will be full-freighted with these do- 
mestic servants, and the slave will be as free as 
before the passage of your law. 

But, say the gentlemen, this petitioner is in- 
nocent—he was ignorant of your laws. If so, I 
would ask, why did he apply to the commercial 
agent, to inquire whether domestic slaves might 
safely be brought? Look, sir, at the letter of the. 
commercial agent to this petitioner, and say, if 

ou can, that the petitioncr was ignorant of our 
aws? No, sir, the petitioner knew our law—he 
sir, knew it was in violation of that law—and if, 
sir, after this, he was disposed to trust the chance 
of escape or evasion of that law, which, of all 
others, should be most rigorously enforced, I shall 
never give my vote for bis relict. 

Pass this bill, sir, and you ae 
armies and navies in vain to brea 
inhuman and barbarous tra fie. 


employ your 
up this most 
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The question on indefinite postponement was at 


lérigth decided in the negative—89 to 67. 


~ Å doubt was then suggested by Mr. BARBOUR, 
ossessed the power to remit 
that portion of the forfeiture which by law accrues 
to the informers or prosecutors of the alleged of- 
fence, and whether the bill therefore did not, in this 
respéct, require a limitation to that portion of the 


` whether Congress 


penalty which accrued to the United States. 


Hereupon further debate took place; and a mo- 
tion was made by Mr. Pinpatt to recommit the 
. bill, with instructions so to amend it as to remit 
that portion of the forfeiture which has ac- 
‘erued to the use of the United States; which 
motion was decided affirmatively by a vote of 64 


‘only 


to 52 
REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 


The House took up, and proceeded to consider, 


the bill in addition to an act entitled “An act to 
provide for certain persons engaged in the land 
and naval service of the United States in the Re- 
vyolutionary war,” passed on the 18th of March, 
1818; and the said bill being read— 

Mr. Barsour moved to amend the same, by 
striking out the third section and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the act to 
which this is an amendment shall be so construed as 
that no porson shall be entitled to its provisions whose 


property is of the value of , which value shall 
be taken from the estimation of the court to which 
the schedule shall be exhibited, and which is herein- 


boforo required to be certified to the Secretary of 


War. 

And, the question being taken thereon, it was 
determined in the negative. 

Mr. Wurrman then moved an amendment to 
strike out the whole of the said bill, except the 


enacting clause, and to substitute in lieu thercof 


the following: 


Sec. l. That every person who may hereafter apply 
for a pension under the act to which this is in addi- 
tion, shall file with the judge who may administer the 
oath in relation to the service of the applicant, an 
additional affidavit, specifying the kinds, and the 
amount in value of each kind, of all and singular his 
goods, chattels, Innds, and tenements, rights and 
credits, if any, of which he may be seized and pos- 
sessed at the time of making his application; and, 
also, the income, if any, he may have from any other 
source, and comprising his ability to labor in aid of 
his subsistence; and exhibiting tho state and degree 
of his reduced circumstances in life, and of his need 
of assistance from his country for support; and de- 
claring that he has not, since the passage of the act 
to which this is in addition, in any manner alienated, 
assigned, transferred, sold, or conveyed, any portion 
of his estate, or in any manner encumbered the same, 
with a view to become entitled to the benefit thereof; 
which affidavit, being corroborated by other testimony, 
to the satisfaction of the judge, and being certified by 
him to have been so proved, shall be forwarded to the 
Secretary of War, with the other papers of the appli- 
cant, required by the act to which this is in addition. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
tary of War shall be, and he hereby is, required, 
whenever he shall have been informed, and whenever 


he shall have gond cause to apprehend, and shall, in 
fact, apprehend, that a pension has been granted, 
under the act to which this is in addition, to any per- 
son not justly entitled thereto, he shall cause notice 
thereof to be given to such pensioner, who shall, 
thereupon, file his affidavit, in the same manner, and 
comprising the same particulars, as are herein further 
provided, in the case of all further applications under 
the act to which this is in addition; and containing 
any other facts which the Secretary of War may pre- 
scribe to, and require of, such applicant, in relation to 
his term of service, and the corps or line in which he 
may have served; and the affidavit, being so filed, 
proved, and certified, shall be forwarded to the Sec- 
retary of War, who, on inspection thereof, shall de- 
cide whether such pensioner be entitled to his pen- 
sion, and shall continue or revoke the same accord- 
ingly ; and no pension shall be paid to any pensioner, 
which shall have become due, after notice, as afore- 
said, from the Secretary of War, that his right to a 
pension has become doubtful, until the Secretary of 
War shall have decided, on inspection of the affidavit 
so to be forwarded, that tho pensioner is justly entitled 
thereto. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of War shall cause each of the district attor- 
neys and marshals of the United States to be furnished 
with a list of the pensioners residing within their re- 
spective districts; and it shall be the duty of the said 
attorneys and marshals to acquaint the Secretary of 
War with every case in which they may apprehend 
that any person has been unduly placed on the pen- 
sion list; and it shall, moreover, be the duty of the 
said attorneys to lay such lists before the grand ju- 
rors, at each and every term of tke courts of the 
United States at which a grand jury shall be assem- 
bled, and examine each and every of them, as to any 
knowledge he may have of any person on, said list 
who shall not be justly entitled to said pension ; and 
any attorney who, on such inquiry, shall have reason 
to apprehend that any person named on said list has 
no just claim to a pension, he shall acquaint the Sec- 
retary of War therewith. 


Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That any per" 
gon, being the agent or attorney of any pensioner, 
shall, before he shall receive the pension which shal 
at any time become due to his constituent or princi- 
pal, declare, on oath, or affirmation, before some ma- 
gistrate competent to administer the same, that he has 
not, directly or indirectly, either as the creditor of his 
constituent or principal, or otherwise, any claim to, 
or contract in, the money, or any part of it, which he 
may be about to receive; and that he will, without 
unnecessary delay, pay over the money he may re- 
ceive, without deducting any fee or reward therefor, 
other than thet which he may pay to a magistrate for 
authenticating the documents required to entitle him, 
as agent or attorney, to receive such pension, to the 
pensioner, personally, or to his guardian, executor, or 
administrator, entitled to receive the same. 


Sec. 5, And be it further enacted, That if any 
person whatever shall withhold any pension certifi- 
cate from any pensioner, his guardian, executor, or 
administrator, lawfully entitled to the possession of 
the same, under any pretence whatever, after rea- 
sonable notice and demand to deliver the same, he 
shall forfeit and pay to the person entitled to the pos- 
session of such certificate, to and for the use of such 
pensioner, his heirs, or assigns, twice the amount of 
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-any sum that, at the time of making such demand, 


shall be due, or that shall become due thereon at any 
time before the surrender of such certificate to the 
person justly entitled to the possession thereof; to be 


recovered by action of debt, in any court proper to try 
the same. 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That, in case of 
the insanity of any person entitled to the benefits of 
the act to which this is in addition, his application 


therefor may be made by guardian, or the person or 
persons to whom, by law, the custody of such insane 


person, his goods and effects, shall have been as- 


signed, who shall state the facts, a statement of which 
would, otherwise, have been required of such insane 
“person ; and shall swear, or affirm, that the same are 
‘true, according to the best of his or their knowledge 


and belief; and shall, also, produce other evidence of 


the truth thereof, to the satisfaction of the judge who 
shall attend to the verification of such facts. 

= Sec. 7%. And be it further enacted, That any per- 
gon who shall, wittingly and willingly, testify falsely 
in relation to any matter and thing required by this 
act, shall be deemed and taken to be guilty of the 
crime of perjury; and, being thereof convicted, shal! 
be punished accordingly. 


The said substitute being read— 

Mr. BroomrieLp moved that the bill lie on the 
table; which being rejected, the question was 
then taken on the amendment moved by Mr. 
Waurrman, and determined in the negative. 

* Mr. Srorrs moved to amend the bill by striking 
‘out the word “ indigent,” in the sixth line of the 
third section. And, onthe question to agree there- 
to, it was determined in the negative. 

Mr. Wiitrams, of North Carolina, then said, 

‘he was not able to discover any good reason for a 
distinction between the officers and soldiers of the 
Revolutionary war now reduced to poverty; and, 
as putting them on the same footing would save 
to the country annually a considerable sum of 
money, he moved to add the following as a new 
section to the bill: 


“That no officer who now is, or may hereafter be 
placed on the pension list, shall, after the payment of 
that part of his pension which became due on the 4th 
-day of March, 1820, be entitled to receive more than 
ten dollars per month, the same as received by all other 
persons on the pension list.” 


The yeas and nays being required by Mr. Can- 
NON on agreeing to this motion, were—for the 
motion, 62; against it, 89; as follows: 

Yeas—-Meesrs. Alexander, Archer of Maryland, 
Archer of Virginia, Ball, Barbour, Beecher, Brevard, 
Brown, Bryan, Burton, Burwell, Campbell, Cannon, 
Cobb, Cocke, Cook, Crafts, Crawford, Cuthbert, Da- 
vidson, Earle, Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd, Fol- 
ger, Gross of Pennsylvania, Hall of North Carolina, 
Hazard, Hendricks, Hooks, McCoy, McCreary, Mc- 
Lean of Kentucky, Marchand, Metcalf, R. Moore, 
Overstreet, Parker of Virginia, Plumer, ‘Reed, Rich, 
Richards, Richmond, Robertson, Ross, Sawyer, Settle, 
Shaw, Sloan, Slocumb, B. Smith of Virginia, Smith 
of North Carolina, Southard, Stevens, Strong of Ver- 
mont, Strother, Swearingen, Tatr, Terrell, Tompkins, 


Tucker of South Carolina, Walker, and Williams of 


North Carolina. : 
Naxs—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alienof New York, 


Allen of Tennessee, Anderson, Baldwin, Bateman, 
Bayly, Bloomfield, Boden, Brush, Buffum, Butler öf 
Louisiana, Case, Clagett, Clark,Culpeper, Cushman, 
Darlington, Dewitt, Dickinson, Dowse, Eddy, Edwards 
of Connecticut, Fay, Foot, Ford, Forrest, Fuller, Ful. 
lerton, Hackley, Hall of New York, Hall of Delaware, 
Hardin, Hibshman, Hill, Holmes, Hostetter, Jones of 
Virginia, Jones of Tennessee, Kendall, Kent, Kinsey, 
Kinsley, Lathrop, Little, Lincoln, Linn, Livermore; 
Lowndes, Maclay, McLane of Delaware, Mallary, 
Mason, Meech, Meigs, Mercer, S. Moore, Monell, Mor- 
ton, Murray, Neale, Nelson of Massachusetts, Nelson 
of Virginia, Newton, Parker of Massachusetts, Patter- 
son, Philson, Pindall, Pitcher, Quarles, Rhea, Rogers, 
Russ, Sampson, Silsbee, Smith of New Jersey, Smith 
of Maryland, A. Smyth of Virginia, Strong of New 
York, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tracy, Tyler, Van Rensse- 
laer, Wallace, Wendover, Whitman and Wood. 

Mr. Livermore moved to amend that part of 
the first section of the bill which requires an ap- 
plicant for a pension to swear, or affirm, that he 
was a resident citizen of the United States on the 
18th of April, 1818, by striking out the word resi- 
dent ; which was rejected. 

_Mr. Cannon, under the impression that the ser- 
vice of the militia had been of as much importance, 
and their sacrifices as great at least as those of the 
continental soldiers, moved to amend the bill by 
adding a new section, as follows: l 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the officers, 
non-commissioned olficers, musicians, and privates, of 
the militia, who have performed service to the amount 
of nine months, by one or more tours of duty, during 
the Revolutionary war, shall also be entitled to the 


provisions of the aforesaid act, passed the 18th of 


March, 1818. 

Mr. Harpin suggested that the proposition of 
the gentleman from Tennessee was incomplete. 
He ought to have connected with it provisions for 
a direct tax or internal duties, which would be the 
necessary consequence of a measure that would add. 
full five millions to the present amount of expend- 
itures under the pension act. 

Mr. Cannon said, he would tell the gentleman, 
if Congress went on with their present enormous 
expenditures, he should be ready, without this pro- 
vision, for a direct tax. He placed his motion, he 
said, on the grounds of equality and justice, which 
appeared to him to sustain it. 

Mr. Bioomrreiy said a few words against the 
motion; when the question was taken thereon, 
and decided in the negative, five or six members 
rising in support of it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL then moved to amend the bill, 
by adding thereto the following section : 

Sze. 4, And be it further enacted, That no appli- 
cation for a pension under the act to which this is.an 
amendment, shall be received by the Secretary of War 
after the first day of June, 1820. 

This motion was supported by the mover, and 
opposed by Messrs. McLean, LIVERMORE, Foor, 
CULPEPER, BLOOMFIELD, and A.SmyTa—and was 


! decided in the negative, without a division. 


Mr. SrroTHER moved an amendment, to strike 
out the whole of the said bill, except the enacting 
clause, and to substitute, in lieu thereof, the f.l- 
lowing: 
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“ That the act, entitled ‘An act to provide for cer- 
tain persons engaged in the land and naval service of 
the United States in the Revolutionary war,’ passed 
the 18th day of March, 1816, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed.” 

Mr. 8. said he voted for the law, without fore- 
seeing the extent of its operation. Being con- 
vinced, now, that its benefits were not equal to its 
expensiveness, he made the best reparation he could 
to. the country, by moving its repeal. 

Mr. Cannon assigned the reason why, contrary 
to his disposition heretofore expressed, he should 
vote for the repeal of thelaw. Hehad endeavored 
to obtain amendments to the law, to place the of- 
ficers and soldiers on the same footing, and to place 
the militiaman, of equal or greater merit, on the 
same footing as the continental soldier. In these 
objects, he had failed ; and he felt himself now 
bound to vote for the repeal of a law unjust and 
inequitable in its operation. 

Mr. CusuMan, of Massachusetts, spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the amendment 
now under consideration, as well as to most of the 
provisions of the bill, as reported by the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means; for, as much as I regret 
that the revenue should be burdened with a list of 
pensioners, of almost every description, I should 
more deeply regret that the law granting aid to 
the Revolutionary soldier, in reduced circum- 
stances, should be repealed, or even modified to 
his detriment. This repeal, sir, or modification, 
would be attended with consequences to he depre- 
cated. It would shake a confidence in the prom- 
ises of Government, and excite suspicions injurious 
to its reputation for wisdom or rectitude. What, 
sir, will you, of your own good will and pleasure, 
make a gratuity, and guaranty your bounty for 
life, by all the formalities of law and justice, and 
upon experiencing some trivial inconvenience, 
some temporary scantiness of funds, some delay in 
collecting your revenues, rescind your solemn en- 
gagement? Who hereafter will have any reli- 
ance on your plighted faith? Such a conduct 
would degrade an individual, and will it comport 
with the honor and dignity of a great nation, if 
not with an overflowing treasury, rich in resources? 
Will it not serve to strengthen the opinion, too 
readily adopted, that a Government by the people 
is unstable and fluctuating; that it is character- 
istic of all republics to be ungrateful? It belongs 
to the American Republic, by a magnanimous 
policy, to wipe away this vile reproach—to pre- 
vent this foul stain. 

The present generation, living in case and bask- 
ing in the sunshine of prosperity, can form no 
adequate conception of what the army of the Rev- 
olution suffered in the cause of liberty, to prevent 
the tyranny meditated for this country. 

In the first years of the war the soldiers enlisted 
with little or no bounty; served with little or no 

ay; frequently subsisted on scanty rations; and, 

hungry, thirsty, and without convenicnt clothing, 
endured the severest fatigue. They took the field 
in the lowest ebb of their country’s fortune, with 
no prospect before them but victory or death. 


Amidst the inclemency of the seasons they per- 
formed difficult marches. while the falling snows 
were discolored, or the frozen ground besprinkled, 
with the blood issuing from their lacerated feet, 
On the cold earth they bivouacked, exposed to the 
beating storms, with no other covering but the 
canopy of the heavens. Under every discourage- 
ment they persevered, and in every scene of action 
or distress displayed a patience and fortitude, a 
patriotism and valor, which no obstacles could 
overcome, no dangers appal. They suffered, they 
fought and bled, not to swell the triumphs of a 
proud conqueror, not to enslave any portion of 
mankind, but in the.cause of justice and human- 
ity, to ameliorate the condition of their fellow- 
men, and their achievements were such as to 
astonish and delight the world. They broke the 
rod of the oppressor, and procured for an aggrieved 
people freedom, sovereignty, and independence. 

To an honorable gentleman from Maryland, 
(Mr. S. Saurrn,) as well as to an honorable gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, (Mr. BLoomrietp,) who 
partook in the sufferings, and aided the triumphs, 
of the Revolutionary army, I dare appeal for the 

eneral correctness of what I have here affirmed. 
s it credible; does it not rather exceed belief, that 
a single murmur should be heard, an unpleasant 
sensation indulged, because the soldier, who de- 
voted the bloom and vigor of life to save his 
country from oppression, should receive from that 
country a small boon? Is it manly; is it gen- 
erous; does it comport even with equity, to take 
from him this boon, and leave him nothing to 
show for his prowess and toils but poverty, wretch- 
edness, and scars? Let no such injustice, sir, stain 
your journals. Let it never be recorded by his- 
tory’s golden pen. Does it become those who, 
privileged with a seat within these magnificent 
walls; who behold the splendors of the Capitol ; 
who solace themselves in the elegant pleasures, the 
refined luxuries of the city; whose every sense is 
regaled with its brilliant scenes; does it become 
those who, by the courtesy of the people, are 
clothed with the robes of office, and by their 
bounty fare suinptuously every day; does it, sir, 
become such to grudge the plain morsel, the home- 
ly meal, to the warworn soldier, by whose suffer- 
ings and blood they are enabled to participate in 
those elevated enjoyments? Honor, and every 
ennobling sensation of the generous mind, must 
recoil from the attempt. It should be the policy 
of our Government, as I trust it is, to countenance 
manly virtue, to cherish exalted merit, to allure to 
uncommon excellence by motives calculated to 
operate on liberal minds, and generously to reward 
the patriotic and brave, who for the publie safety 
expose their own lives, 

In advocating the cause of the Revolutionary 
soldiers, I feel a confidence in the rectitude of my 
sentiments. They are supported by those of the 
great Wasuincron, so justly styled the Father of 
his Country; which, sir, with your leave, I will 
recite. They are to be found in a letter addressed 
to the President of Congress, dated Headquarters, 
Newburg, March 18, 1783. They are these: “If, 
‘ besides the simple payment of their wages, further 
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‘compensation is not due to the sufferings and 
‘ sacrifices of the officers, then have I been mis- 
‘taken, indeed. If the whole army have not mer- 
‘ ited whatever a grateful people can bestow, then 
‘have I been beguiled by prejudice, and built an 

`< opinion on the basis of error.” “And if, retiring 
t from the field, they are to grow old in poverty, 
‘ wretchedness, and contempt; if they are to wade 
‘through the vile mire of dependency, and owe 
‘the miserable remnant of that life to charity, 
t which hitherto has been spent in honor, then shall 
‘I have learnt what ingratitude is; then shall I 
‘have realized a tale which will embitter every 
‘moment of my future life. But Iam under no 
‘such apprehension. A country rescued by their 
‘arms from impending ruin will never leave un- 
í paid the debt of gratitude.” 

Such, sir, were the sentiments of the patriotic 
Chief of our Revolutionary army. They speak to 
the understanding, and they speak to the heart. 
They invoke our Justice as well as our gratitude, 
and they urge with a pathos and force which, I 
trust, will not be resisted. I am, sir, unwilling to 
believe that there are many in this House, or even 
in the nation, who would snatch from the veteran 
soldier the only prop 
the decline of life. This would be sporting with 
his feelings. It would not merely cause those 
wounds which he received in fighting for indepen- 
dence to bleed afresh, it would make new and 
deep incisions in the tenderest sensibilities of the 
heart. What, sir, after assuaging the anguish of 
his wound, and raising in him some faint desire of 
life, will you withdraw your compassionate hand, 
and leave him to perish in his blood? I conjure 
you, sir, by those almost divine sympathies which 
are cherished by the patriotic and the brave, to 
continue your bounty. Impart to the drooping 
soldier some gleam of comfort, some ray of con- 
solation, hastening, as he is, to that undiscovered 
country from whose bourne no traveller returns. 

I dissent, sir, from gentlemen who have ex- 
pressed their wishes on this subject. I neither de- 
sire, with my amiable young friend and worthy 
colleague, (Mr. Lincoun,) that the soldier of the 
Revolution should live forever ; nor, with the hon- 
orable Speaker, whom I should feel a pride and 
pleasure in calling my friend, that the hfe of the 
soldier should he protracted to the term of nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years. If I have any 
wish on this score it is this, that, as the soldier of 
the Revolution fought the good fight, and sealed 
the republican cause with his blood, when he shall 
have finished his course, he may be translated to 
happier regions; where, secure from the strictures 
and frowns of the ungrateful, he may receive the 
rewards due to patriotism and valor, to moral vir- 
tucs and generous deeds. 

Without further debate, the question was taken 
on the motion of Mr. STROTHER, to repeal the 


law and decided: For the motion 32, against the 


motion 122, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Archer of Maryland, Archer of Vir- 
ginia, Barbour, Brevard, Burton, Burwell, Cannon, 
Cobb, Crawford, Cuthbert, Edwards of North Caro- 
lina, Fisher, Hall of Delaware, Jones of Virginia, 


on which he can lean now in | 


Lowndes, McCoy, Metcalf, Morton, Parker of Vir- 
ginia, Quarles, Reed, Richards, Robertson, Sawyer, 
Slocumb, B. Smith of Virginia, Smith of North Caro- 
lina, Strong of Vermont, Strother, Terrell, Tompkins, 
and Walker. a 
Naxs—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander, Allen of 
Massachusetts, Allen of New York, Allen of Ten- 
nessee, Anderson, Baker, Baldwin, Ball, Bateman, 
Bayly, Beecher, Bloomfield, Boden, Brown, Brush, 
Bryan, Buffum, Butler of Louisiana, Campbell, Case, 
Clagett, Clark, Cocke, Cook, Crafts, Culbreth, Culpe- 
per, Cushman, Darlington, Dewitt, Dickinson, Dowse, 
Earle, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Fay, Floyd, 
Folger, Foot, Ford, Forrest, Fuller, Fullerton, Gross 
of Pennsylvania, Hackley, Hall of New York, Hardin, 
| Hazard, Hendricks, Hibshman, Hill, Holmes, Hooks, 
Hostetter, Jones of Tennessee, Kendall, Kent, Kinsey, 
Kinsley, Lathrop, Little, Lincoln, Linn, Livermore, 
Kens Maclay, McCreary, MeLane of Delaware, 


McLean of Kentucky, Mallary, Marchand, Mason, 
Mercer, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, Murray, Neale, 
Nelson of Massachusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Newton, 
Overstreet, Parker of Massachusetts, Patterson, Phil- 
son, Pindall, Pitcher, Plumer, Rhea, Rich, Richmond, 
Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Settle, Silsbee, Sloan, 
Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, A. Smyth 
of Virginia, Southard, Stevens, Storrs, Strong of New 
York, Swearingen, Tarr, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tracy, 
Trimble, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Caro- 
lina, Tyler, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendover, 
Whitman, Williams of North Carolina, and Wood. © 


Mr. Mor‘ron then moved that the said bill be 
| amended by striking out all thereof except the 
enacting clause, and substituting, in lieu thereof, 
the following: ares 

That every person who now is, or hereafter may be, 
placed on the pension list of the United States, by 
virtue of an act of Congress, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for certain persons engaged in the land and 
naval service of the United States in the Revolution- 
ary war,” passed the eighteenth of March, 1818, who 
served for the term of nine months, and for a term 
less than three years, shall be entitled to receive the 
amount of the pension allowed him by said act for the 
term of three years from the date of his declaration, 
and no longer; and every person who now is, or who 
hereafter may be, placed on the pension list of the 
United States by virtue of the act aforesaid, who 
served for the term of three years, or longer, shall be 
entitled to receive the amount allowed him by said act 
for the term of five years from the date of his declara- 
tion, and no longer. 

The said substitute being read, the question was 
taken to agree thereto, and determined in the 
negative—186 to 46. 

Mr. Srrorner again moved to strike out all of 
the said bill except the enacting clause, and to 
substitute, in lieu thereof, the following: ` 

That, after the half year ending in September next, 
the pensions of all persons who have been placed on 
the pension fist under the act hereby amended, shall 
| be respectively reduced fifty per cent. 

And, the question being taken thereon, it was 
determined in the negative. eee 

Mr. Warrman moved to add to the said bill the 
fourth and fifth sections of the substitute this day 
proposed by him, and rejected by the House. 
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And, the question being taken thereon, it was 
determined in the negative. 

The question was then taken on ordering the 
bill to be engrossed for a third reading, and deci- 
ded in the affirmative, by a large majority. 


SATURDAY, April 1. 

Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, made a report on the petition of 
sundry inhabitants of the State of Ohio, residing 
between the Miama and Scioto rivers; which 
was read, and the resolution therein contained was 
concurred in by the House, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to pass any law 
upon the subject of the complaint of the petitioner. 

Mr. ANDERSON, from the same committee, who 
were instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
passing a law to procure, for the use of the United 
States, copies of the plans and field notes of the 
lands in the “Ohio Company’s Purchase,” made 
an unfavorable report thereon; which was com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole on Monday 
next, P 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the same committee, to 
which was referred the bill from the Senate, enti- 
tled “An act supplementary to the several acts 
for the adjustment of land claims in the State of 
Louisiana,” reported the same without amend- 
ment; and the bill was committed to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. Kent, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, reported a bill for the relief of Wil- 
liam Pancoast ; which was read twice, and ordered 
to be engrossed, and read a third time. 

' Mr. Smrru, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, to which was recommitted 
the bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for the 
relief of Anthony S. Delisle, Edward B. Dudley, 
and John M. Van Cleef,” reported the same with 
amendments; which were read and concurred 
in by the House, and ordered to be engrossed, and 
the bill read a third time. 

Mr. Houmes, from the select committee to whom 
was referred the bill from the Senate, entitled “An 
act for apportioning the Representatives in the 
Seventeenth Congress to be clected in the States 
of Massachusetts and Maino, and for other pur- 
poses,” reported the same without amendment; 
and the bill was ordered to be read a third time to- 
day. The bill was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. Ranpotru rose to make a motion which 
was not more, he said, the result of duty than of 
inclination. {f we cannot, said Mr. R., comply 
with all the injunetions of duty, incumbent upon 
us at this time, let us approximate as nearly to it 
as we can; and, if we cannot make ourselves un- 
spotted before the world, we may at least visit the 
fatherless and the widow. Mr. R., therefore, 
moved to postpone all the orders of the day preced- 
ing, and take up the bill for the relief of the widow 
and children of the late Oliver Hazard Perry. 

On this motion the House divided, and the vote 
til ayes 58, noes 64—-so the motion was nega- 

ived. 


On motion of Mr. Cocke, and afier some re- 
marks explanatory of his object, which was chiefly 
to ascertain if contracts had been made for the 
sake of favorites, it was— 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be instructed 
to lay before this House copies of all contracts made 
and entered into by the Commissary General for sup- 
plying provisions for the Army of the United States 
since the establishment of that Department; also all 
propositions made, and which were not withdrawn, 
for supplying the same, specifying particularly to 
which contract the several propositions apply. 


REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 


The engrossed bill to amend the Revolutionary 
Pension Law was read the third time, and the 
question stated on its passage. 

Mr. Apams, Mr. Strona of New York, and 
Mr. Gross of New York, respectively, submitted 
their reasons at large against this bill. 

Mr. Barrour proposed to recommit the bill, 
with the view of introducing an amendment. 

Mr. Apams moved to postpone the bill indefin- 
itely, but afterwards varied his motion to postpone 
it to the next session of Congress. 

On this motion a debate of much animation, 
and of two or three hours’ duration, took place. 
The motion was sustained for various reasons, but 
chiefly that the bill was not such a modification 
of the existing act as was acceptable to them, by 
Messrs. MoseLRY, Apams, PINDALL, CLAGETT, 
Tayor, and Harnin—the two last named gen- 
tlemen being averse to the repeal of the act at all. 
The motion to postpone was opposed by Messrs. 
ANDERSON, BARBOUR, CULPEPER, OVERSTREET, 
Rura, BLOOMFIELD, and WARTIELD. 


Mr. CLAGETT, of New Hampshire, said— 

Mr. Speaker, so fag as this bill and the proposed 
amendments are intended to operate as a repeal of 
the law in question, whether to change the pension 
for life to a less, or any limited number of years, 
or in any manner to lessen the amount granted to 
the officers or soldiers for whose benefit that law 
passed, I am opposed to the measure. The ground 
of my opposition arises from a firm belief, first, 
that the officers and soldiers of the Revolution 
are entitled to our consideration ; and, secondly, 
that the law intended to be in part repealed vests, 
in those who are really the subjects of it, a right 
of which Congress has not now a moral power to 
divest them. Writers upon national law consider 
“nations as moral persons,” and hold them bound 
to a strict performance of their engagements ; and, 
indeed, a contrary doctrine would tend to incal- 
culable evil. But, sir, it has been said by an hon- 
orable gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Barzour,) 
that the pensions granted by the law of 1818 were 
gratuitous, and that, therefore, we are not morally 
bound to carry that law into complete effect. That 
gentleman has compared the obligation of thatlaw 
upon us to a compromise made by one individual 
to another, without a legal consideration. Sir, I 
thank the honorable gentleman for his elucidation ; 
and, though fully aware that that gentleman al- 
ways takes as strong ground as his case will ad- 
mit, I will venture to pursue the analogy, so far as 
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it goes, adding to it, however, what should not 
have been omitted, and then apply it, by way of 
comparison, to the subject before us. The case 
stated was, in substance, this: “a poor mendi- 
t eant asks charity of an individual, who, believ- 
‘ing himself in affluent circumstances, and actu- 
t ated by benevolent and noble principles, prom- 
c ises the desired relief; but, upon examining his 
‘ coffers, and finding them not so fall as he had 
‘expected, the promissor believes he cannot per- 
‘form his promise without injury to himself or 
‘ family : is he (says the gentleman) bound to the 
t performance?” Sir, while i verily believe, had 
the honorable gentleman himself made such a 
promise, he would have scrupulously performed 
it, I readily admit that, in the case thus stated, he 
would not be legally bound; and I will also ad- 
mit, that, if the state of his funds was, in fact, such 
that he could not extend the hand of charity, as 
promised, without material injury to himself or 
family, he would not be even morally bound to 
the performance. But, sir, as my honorable friend 
has cautiously submitted a case to suit his argu- 
ment, permit me to add to his case, thus stated, 
the residue of what would most certainly have 
happened, had the same gentleman been the prom- 
issor. Suppose, then, the act of charity had been 
perfected, and the promised donation in possession 
of the donee; would the donor have either a legal 
or moral right to reclaim it? Sir, I will cheerful- 
ly submit this question to the decision of my hon- 
orable friend from Virginia, in full confidence that 
his answer will be in the negative. 

And now, sir, let us compare this with the case 
before us; and, for the sake of argument, and to 
make a complete parallel, I will suppose that the 
soldiers of the Revolution had no claim upon you 
but that of charity. Suppose then, sir, as the fact 
really was, that, at the commencement of the last 
Congress, when you met under circumstances 
most auspicious, than which few sessions, if any, 
more pleasant have passed, or may again soon 
occur; when an expensive war had terminated 
gloriously, peace and prosperity pervaded our com- 
mon country, and our Treasury was overflowing — 
at that moment, the Chief Magistrate recommended 
to your consideration the debt of gratitude due to 
the soldiers of the Revolution ; you seized the op- 
portunity, and, actuated by the noblest feelings of 
the human heart, you promised relief to the poor 
and necdy among those by whose valor (under 
Divine Providence) the nation had been advanced 
to such a state of prosperity ; and you pledged the 
faith of that nation for its performance. Yes, sir, 
by the most solemn act in your power, you gave 
them this pledge; you passed a law, under all the 
solemnities of legislative authority, that, during 
the remainder of their lives, they should annually 
receive from your Treasury a certain stipulated 
sum; you put this law into their hands, as an 
order on your Treasury; they have presented it, 
and it has been accepted; and these suffering sol- 
diers, with tears of gratitude in their eyes, and 
with benedictions upon their country, have re- 
ceived a part of your bounty, as an earnest of the 
whole. 


Mr. Speaker, I have pursucd and finished the 
parallel drawn by the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia; and, i ask, is it not strikingly analo- 
gous to the case before us? And, sir, though 
your Treasury may not now be full to overflow- 
ing, you are rich in resources, and able to fulfil all 
your engagements. Will you withdraw from the 
indigent soldier this gratuity? (admitting it to be 
such only.) Nay, sir, can you, consistent with 
moral principles, withhold this stipulated relief? 
No, sir, you cannot; and I might safely rest my 
argument here; but the soldier of the Revolution 
has a stronger claim, if possible, than that of 
mere charity. You promised him wages, food, 
and raiment, while fighting the battles of his 
country and defending her liberties. How were 
these promises performed? You promised him 
forty shillings per month; but, when received, 
forty dollars would not purchase a pair of shoes ; 
no, not a dinner. You promised him food and 
raiment convenient for him; but, alas! the his- 
tory of our country records against us the non-per- 
formance of these promises; and the very footsteps 
of the promissee established the fact! Sir, I am 
far, very far, from imputing to the then Govern- 
ment intentional laches or neglect. No, sir, it 
was a time of general distress; and the Govern- 
ment was then unable to fulfil its engagements— 
not so when you passed this law; not so now. 
Sir, I repeat, your resources are ample to meet all 
just claims. Are you not bound to perform your 
engagement? Yes, sir, whether you consider this 
law as founded on a debt duc by contract, or mere 
gratitude to the Revolutionary soldier, he has a vest- 
ed right in his pension for life; and you are bound, 
morally bound, to perform your engagement. But, 
sir, ithas been contended that the soldier’s right to 
his pension, under the law, is not vested. Letme 
ask gentlemen, what remains to make this a vested 
or perfect right? Was not the act of the Gov- 
ernment as perfect and as solemn as it was possi- 
ble to make it? Was it not founded upon a good 
and valuable consideration? And has not the 
soldier accepted it? Yes, sir, all this clearly ap- 
pears. What more, then, could have been done 
by either party to perfect this right? I know of 
nothing. 

But, sir, many of these soldiers, confiding in the 
integrity of Government, have changed their sit- 
uations in life; and depending on their pensions 
for support, have promised portions of what is yet 
due, to those who have furnished them with the 
necessaries of life; and, if this law should now 
be repealed, in whole or in part, how great will be 
their disappointment and distress ; their joy will 
be changed to grief, and many of them will have 
received an injury instead of a benefit. Sir, would 
this fulfil our obligations to the defenders of our 
liberties, or, in the language of the report of the 
Committce on Revolutionary Pensions, (which I 
had hoped would have been sooner acted upon,) 
will it “comport with the honor and dignity of 
the nation?” Sir, I think it will not. But, itis 
said, frauds are committed under this law; and, 
in order to ascertain it, we have had recourse to 
the Secretary of War, who has reported that he 
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has been informed of some few instances, and that 
in all cases where fraud has been manifest, he has 
applied a remedy; he has stricken such fraudulent 
claimants from the pension roll. Sir, I do not 
give a decided opinion that this power is strictly 
within the purview of the law; but, if there be 
any doubt on that subject, I am willing to place 
the power in that officer by law, and have no 
doubt it will be strictly and properly executed ; or, 
if some other mode 1s preferred, I am ready to 
give all the aid in my power to guard against 
fraud, but I cannot consent to repeal the law, or 
in any manner to lessen the pensions granted ; 
nor am I willing to annex such new and unreas- 
onable expenses and burdens on the poor and in- 
nocent pensioners, because of the suggestion that 
some few may have been guilty of fraud, and 
have evaded the law. 

Sir, it is well known what trouble and delay 
have attended the claimants already in perfecting 
their claims; and, should the proposed amend- 
ments be adopted, the soldiers will, at all events, 
be deprived of a part of their promised pensions, 
and, as to the residue, the trouble and expense will 
be so great that many of them, by reason of pov- 
erty, age, and infirmity, will be unable to comply 
with the requisitions; and as to such the opera- 
tion will virtually be as a repeal of the law in 
toto. But it is also urged by the friends of the 
amendments, that the present law operates une- 
qually ; and fadmit it; and when it was enacted 
I was in favor of a different provision, as I should 
be now, if practicable. It was my wish to have 
distributed this bounty to all the officers and sol- 
diers of the regular Revolutionary army, but in a 
different manner; and I am fully convinced that 
the same amount, and probably much less, would 
have given general satisfaction. But, sir, the law 
which then passed was the only one which could be 
agreed upon, and it had my vote. And, sir, be- 
lieving that the faith of the nation is pledged for 
the execution of that law, I shall vote against the 
proposed amendments. 

The motion to postpone the bill was finally 
negatived by yeas and nays, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, Al- 
Jen of New York, Baker, Baldwin, Bateman, Bayly, 
Boden, Brush, Bryan, Buffum, Clagett, Clark, Cook, 
Crafts, Cushman, Dewitt, Dowse, Edwards of Con- 
necticut, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Fay, Fuller, Gross 
of New York, Grossof Pennsylvania, Hackley, Hall of 
Delaware, Ifardin, Hibshman, Hill, Holmes, Kendall, 
Kent, Kinsey, Lathrop, Lincoln, Livermore, McCreary, 


Mallary, Mason, Meech, Meigs, R. Moore, S. Moore, | 
Monell, Morton, Moseley, Murray, Neale, Nelson of | 
| Monpay, April 3. 


Massachusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Parker of Massa- 
chusetts, Pindall, Pitcher, Rogers, Silsbee, Sloan, 
Stevens, Storrs, Strong of New York, Swearingen, 
Taylor, Van Rensselaer, and Whitman—63. 
Naxs—-Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Tennes- 
see, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, 
Ball, Barbour, Beecher, Bloomfield, Brevard, Brown, 
Burton, Burwell, Butler of New Hampshire, Butler 
of Louisiana, Campbell, Cannon, Case, Cobb, Cocke, 
Crawford, Crowell, Culbreth, Culpeper, Cuthbert, 
Darlington, Dickinson, Earle, Eddy, dwards of North 
Carolina, Fisher, Floyd, Folger, Foot, Forrest, Fal 


i 
i 


lerton, Garnett, Hall of New York, Hazard, Hemphill, 
Hendricks, Herrick, Hooks, Hostetter, Jones of Vir- 
ginia, Jones of Tennessee, Kinsey, Linn, Lowndes, 
Lyman, McCoy, McLean of Kentucky, Metcalf, New- 
ton, Overstreet, Parker of Virginia, Patterson, Phelps, 
Philson, Plumer, Rankin, Reed, Rhea, Rich, Richards, 
Robertson, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sawyer, Settle, Shaw, 
Slocumb, Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, 
B. Smith of Virginia, A. Smyth of Virginia, Smith of 
North Carolina, Southard, Strother, Tarr, Terrell, 
Tomlinson, Tomkins, Tracy, Trimble, Tucker of Vir- 
ginia, Tucker of South Carolina. Tyler, Wallace, 
Warfield, Wendover, Williams of North Carolina, and 
! Wood—95, 

On motion of Mr. Barsour, the bill was then 
amended by unanimous consent; whereupon, Mr. 
B. withdrew his motion for its recommitment to 
a select committee; and the question was then 
taken, Shall the bill pass? and it was determined 
in the affirmative—yeas 80, nays 72, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Alexander, Anderson, Archer of Md., 
Archer of Virginia, Ball, Barbour, Beecher, Bloom- 
eld, Brevard, Brown, Bryan, Burton, Burwell, But- 
ler of New Hampshire, Cannon, Cobb, Cocke, Craw- 
ford, Crowell, Culpeper, Cuthbert, Darlington, David- 
son, Dickinson, Earle, Eddy, Edwards of North Car- 
olina, Fisher, Floyd, Folger, Foot, Forrest, Fullerton, 
Garnett, Hallof New York, Hazard, Hendricks, Her- 
rick, Hooks, Hostetter, Jones of Virginia, Jones of 
Tennessee, Kinsey, Lowndes, Lyman, Maclay, Mce- 
Coy, McLean of Kentucky, Metcalf, Newton, Over- 
street, Parker of Virginia, Patterson, Philson, Rankin, 
Reed, Rhea, Richards, Robertson, Ross, Russ, Sampson, 
Settle, Slocumb, Smith of Maryland, B. Smith of Vir- 
ginia, A. Smyth of Virginia, Smith of North Carolina, 
Southard, Strother, Tarr, Terrell, ‘Tomlinson, Tomp- 
kins, Trimble, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South 
Carolina, Tyler, Warfield, and Williams of North 
Carolina—80. 


Naxys—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, 
Allen of New York, Allen of Tennessee, Baldwin, 
i Bateman, Bayly, Boden, Brush, Buffum, Case, Cla- 
gett, Clark, Cook, Crafts, Culbreth, Cushman, Dewitt, 
Dowse, Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of Pennsyl- 
vania, Fay, Fuller, Gross of New York, Gross of 
| Pennsylvania, Hackley, Hall of Delaware, Hardin, 
‘Hemphill, Hibshman, Hill, Holmes, Kendall, Kent, 
‘Kinsley, Lathrop, Lincoln, Linn, Livermore, Mc- 
| Creary, Mallary, Mason, Meigs, R. Moore, S. Moore, 
Monell, Morton, Moseley, Murray, Neale, Nelson of 
Massachusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Parker of Massa- 
chusetts, Phelps, Pindall, Pitcher, Plumer, Rich, Ro- 
gers, Silsbee, Sloan, Stevens, Storrs, Strong of New 
York, Swearingen, Taylor, Tracy, Van Rensselaer, 
Wallace, Wendover, Whitman, and Wood—72. 


Mr. Rara reported a bill concerning invalid 


| pensioners; which was read twice, and commit- 


ted to the Commitiee of the Whole to which is 
committed the bill to revive and continue an act 
to provide for persons who were disabled by known 
wounds received in the Revolutionary war. 

Mr. Smiru, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, reported a bill to amend the 
several acts providing for sick and disabled sea- 
men, and for establishing naval hospitals; which 
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was read twice, and committed toa Committee of | 
the Whole to-morrow. 

Mr. Situ, from the same committee, to which 
were referred bills from the Senate of the follow- 
ing titles, to wit: “An act for the relief of Walter 
Channing,” and “An act for the relief of certain 
sufferers by fire at Savannah, in Georgia,” re- | 
ported the same without amendment, 
were respectively committed to a Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the committee appointed 
to inquire into the expediency of providing by law 
for the location of warrants which issued to the 
officers and soldicrs of the Virginia line on conti- 
nental establishment, in the Revolutionary war, 
and for the emanation of patents in cases where 
locations have been made, made a report, in which 
they ask to be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the subject; which report was read, 
and concurred in by the House. 


FUGITIVE SLAVES. 


Mr. Prnvaxt, of Virginia, offered for consider- 
ation the following resolution, in support of which 
he made some remarks, referring to the current 
report that an act of the description therein re- 
ferred to had recently passed the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
instructed to procure and transmit to this House, as 
soon as practicable, a copy of such late act or acts of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature as prohibit or restrain 
the justices, aldermen, or other magistrates or officers 
of that State from interposing in the apprehension or 
surrender of fugitive slaves, [or from carrying into 
effect the act of Congress, entitled “An act respecting 
fugitives from justice and persons escaping from the 
service of their masters,” passed on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1793.) 

Mr. Mactay, of Pennsylvania, suggested that, 
if the object of the motion was only to obtain a 
copy of the act, the latter clause of the resolve was 
unnecessary, and he wished to sec it expunged, 
because he did not think that any act had passed 
the Legislature prohibiting the State officers from 
carrying into eflect the act of Congress. 

To obviate this objection, Mr. Prnpai con- 
sented to modify his motion su as to omit the 
clause within brackets, at the close of the above 
resolve. 

"The resolve was then amended, on iotion, by 
adding to the end of the resolution the words fol- 
lowing: “Provided, any such act or acts shall 
have been passed.” 

Mr. S. Moors then moved to lay the resolution 
on the table; which motion was opposed by Mr. 
STROTHER, and it was negatived, and the resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 


REMISSION OF DUTIES. 


Mr. Houmes prefaced the submission of the 
following resolve, with a few remarks explanatory 
of his object. He said he believed that very few 
gentlemen were aware of the importance of the 
principle involved in this bill. ‘There were, he 
said, about forty-five claimants, for whose benefit 
the bill was intended; and the sum involved was 


not less probably than fifty thousand dollars. The 
subject was, therefore, worthy of inquiry, and it 
was particularly desirable that the House should 
not, through want of information, be induced to 
remit the duties on goods imported into the British 
lines during the war by American merchants, 
with a view to their being smuggled into the Uni- 


and they |ted States. Such, he was under the impression, 


was the case of at least some of these claimants. 
He, therefore, moved this resolution : l 


Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill for 
the relief of certain persons whe have paid duties on 
certain goods imported into Castine, and that it be 
recommitted to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
to inquire and report— 

1. Who are the persons claiming relief under the 
bill, and the amount of each claim. 

2. At what time the goods, from which a relief from 
duties is claimed, were imported into Castine. 

3. Who were the importers, and on whose account. 

4, What amount of goods were originally imported 


by any of the claimants, and how much thereof have 


been disposed of, and in what manner. 

5. What was the price or value at the time of im- 
portation. 

6. What duties were paid on them to the British 
custom-house. 

7. And to report any other facts which they may 
deem expedient, not embraced within the scope of 
these inquiries; or to make such amendments to the 


bill as may be proper to exclude from its provisions 


certain claimants who were importers of goods into a 


territory occupied by the enemy. 


Hereupon a debate arose—the resolution being 
opposed by Messrs. Smıru, of Maryland, Mason, 


Kinstey, Wuirman, and LIVERMORE, on the 
ground that it would produce unnecessary delay, 


&c., and that there was nothing in the nature of 
the cases which called for this inquiry; and be- 
ing supported by the mover of the resolve, and by 
Messrs. Butter, of New Hampshire, CLAGETT, 
and RHEA. 

After a long debate the question was’ taken, 
separately, on discharging the Committee of the 
Whole from the further consideration of the bill, 
on recommitting it to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and on adding the instructions pro- 
posed, and severally agreed to. i 

So the whole motion of Mr. Homes prevailed, 
as above stated. 


REMISSION OF FORFEITURE. 


The bill for the relief of Delisle, Dudley, and 
Van Cleef, providing for the remission of a for- 
feiture incurred by an accidental importation of 
six slaves, in the brig Sally, was read a third 
time; and the yeas and nays on its passage being 
required by Mr. Tracy, stood—For the bill 89, 
against the bill 73, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs Abbot, Alexander, Anderson, Ar- 
cher of Virginia, Baldwin, Ball, Barbour, Bayly, Bre- 
vard, Brown, Brush, Bryan, Burton, Burwell, Butler 
of New Hampshire, Butler of Louisiana, Cannon, 
Case, Cobb, Cook, Crafts, Crowell, Culbreth, Cul- 
peper, Cuthbert, Davidson, Edwards of North Caro- 
lina, Fisher, Floyd, Ford, Fuller, Fullerton, Garnett, 
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Gross of New York, Gross of Pennsylvania, Hackley» 
Hail of New York, Hall of North Carolina, Hardin: 
Hendricks, Hibshman, Holmes, Hooks, Jones of Vir- 
ginia, Kent, Kinsey, Kinsley, Linn, Livermore, Ma- 
clay, McCoy, McLean of Kentucky, Mallary, Meech, 
Moseley, Murray, Neale, Nelson of Massachusetts, 
Newton, Overstreet, Parker of Massachusetts, Parker 
of Virginia, Phelps, Pindall, Pitcher, Quarles, Rankin, 
Sampson, Settle, Shaw, Slocumb, Smith of New Jer- 
sey, Smith of Maryland, B. Smith of Virginia, Smith 
of North Carolina, Strother, Swearingen, ‘Terrell, 
Trimble, Tucker of Virginia, Tyler, Walker, Wal- 
lace, Warfield, and Williams of North Carolina, 

Naxs—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, 
Allen of Tennessee, Baker, Bateman, Beecher, Bloom- 
field, Boden, Buffum, Campbell, Clagett, Clark, 
Cocke, Cushman, Darlington, Dewitt, Dickinson, 
Dowse, Earle, Eddy, Edwards of Conn., Edwards of 
Pennsylvania, Fay, Folger, Foot, Forrest, Hall of 
Delaware, Hazard, Hemphill, Herrick, Hill, Hostetter, 
Kendall, Lathrop, Lincoln, Lowndes, Lyman, Mc- 
Creary, Marchand, Mason, Meigs, Metcalf, R. Moore, 
5. Moore, Monell, Morton, Nelson of Virginia, Patter- 
son, Philson, Plumer, Rhea, Rich, Richards, Rich- 
mond, Robertson, Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sawyer, Sloan, 
A. Smyth of Virginia, Southard, Storrs, Strong of 
Vermont, Tarr, ‘l'aylor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, Tracy, 
Tucker of South Carolina, Van Rensselaer, Wen- 
dover, and Wood. 

So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate 
for concurrence in the amendment, which limits 
the remission to so much of the forfcitures as ac- 
crues to the United States. 

THE SPANISH TREATY. 

The House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and the following resolutions, submitted some days 
ago by Mr. Cray, (Speaker,) being under consid- 
eration: 

1. Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
States vests in Congress tho power to dispose of the 
territory belonging to them, and that no treaty, pur- 
porting to alienate any portion thereof, is valid with- 
out the concurrence of Congress. 

2. Resolved, That the equivalent proposed to be given 
by Spain, to the United States, in the treaty concluded 
between them, on the 22d day of February, 1819, for that 
part of Louisiana lying west of the Sabine, was inad- 
equate ; and that it would be inexpedient to make a 
transfer thereof to any forcign Power, or renew the 
aforesaid treaty. 

Mr. Cray said, that, whilst he felt very grate- 
ful to the House for the prompt and respectful 
manner in which they had allowed him to enter 
upon the discussion of the resolutions which he 
had the honor of submitting to their notice, he 


mustat the same time frankly say, that he thought | 


their character and consideration, in the councils 
of this country, were concerned in not letting the 
present session pass off without deliberating upon 
our affairs with Spain. In coming to the present 
session of Congress, it had been his anxious wish | 


to be able to concur with the Executive branch of | 
Government in the measures which it might con- ! 
ceive itself called on to recommend on that sub- 
ject, for two reasons, of which the first, relating 
personally to himself, he would not trouble the 


Committee with further noticing. The other was, 
that it appeared to him to be always desirable, in 
respect to the foreign action of this Government, 
that there should be a perfect coincidence in opin- 
ion between its several co-ordinate branches. In 
time, however, of peace it might be allowable to 
those who are charged with the public interests to 
entertain and express their views, although there 
might be some discordance between them. Ina 
season of war, there should be no division in the 
public councils; but an united and vigorous exer- 
tion to bring the war toan honorable conclusion. 
For his part, whenever that calamity may befall 
his country, he would entertain but one wish, and 
that is, that success might crown our struggle, and 
the war be gloriously and honorably terminated. 
He would never refuse to share in the joys incident 
to the victory of our arms, nor to participate in 
the griefs of defeat and discomfiture. He concurred 
entirely in the sentiment once expressed by that 
illustrious hero, whose recent melancholy fall we 
all so sincerely deplore, that fortune may attend 
our country in whatever war it may be involved. 

There were two systems of policy, he said, of 
which our Government had had the choice. The 
first was, by appealing to the justice and affec- 
tions of Spain, to employ all those persuasives 
which could arise out of abstinence from any di- 
rect countenance to the cause of South America, 
and the observance of a strict neutrality. The 
other was, by appealing to her justice also and to 
her fears, to prevail upon her to redress the in- 
juries of which we complain—her fears, by a re- 
cognition of the independent governments of South 
America, and leaving her in a state of uncertainty 
as to the further step we might take in respect to 
those governments. The unratified treaty was the 
result of the first system. It could not be positively 
affirmed what effect the other system would have 
produced; but he verily belicved that, whilst it 
rendered justice to those governments, and would 
have better comported with that magnanimous 
policy which ought to have characterized our own, 
it would have more successfully tended to an ami- 
cable and satisfactory arrangement of our differ- 
ences with Spain. 

The first system hasso far failed. At the com- 
mencement of the session, the President recom- 
mended an enforcement of the provisions of the 
treaty. After three months deliberation, the Com- 
initive of Foreign Affairs, not being able to con- 
cur with him, has made usa report recommend- 
ing the seizure of Florida, in the nature of a re- 
prisal. Now, the President recommends our post- 
ponement of the subject until the next session. It 
had been his (Mr. C.’s) intention, whenever the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs should engage the 
House to act upon their bill, to offer, as a substitute 
for it, the system which he thought it became this 
country to adopt, of which the occupation of Texas, 
as our own, would have been a part, and the re- 
cognition of the independent governments of South 
America another. [If he did not now bring for- 
ward this system, it was because the committee 
proposed to withdraw their bill, and because he 
knew too much of the temper of the House and of 
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the Executive, to think that it was advisable to 
bring it forward. He hoped that some suitable 
opportunity might occur, during the session, for 
considering the propriety of recognising the inde- 
pendent governments of South America. 

Whatever Mr. C. might think of the discretion 
which was evinced in recommending the post- 
ponement of the bill of the Committee of Foreign 
Relations, he could not think that the reasons 
assigned by the President for that recommenda- 
tion were entitled to the weight which he had 
given them. Mr. C. thought that the House was 
called upon, by a high sense of duty, seriously to 
animadvert upon some of those reasons. He be- 
lieved it was the first example, in the annals of 
the country, in which a course of policy, respect- 
ing one foreign Power, which we must suppose 
had been deliberately considered, has been recom- 
mended to be abandoned, ina domestic communi- 
cation from one to another co-ordinate branch of 
the Government, upon the avowed ground of the 
interposition of other foreign Powers. And what 
was the nature of this interposition? It was cv- 
idenced by a cargo of scraps gathered up from 
this Chargé d’Affaires, and that of loose conver- 
sations held with this foreign Minister—and that 
perhaps mere levee conversations, without a com- 
mitment in writing, in a solitary instance, of any 
of the foreign parties concerned, except only in 
the case of his Imperial Majesty ; and what was 
the character of his commitment we shall present- 
ly see. But, Mr. C. said, he must enter his solemn 
protest against this and every other species of 
foreign interference in our matters with Spain. 
What have they to do with them? Would they 
not repel, as officious and insulting intrusions, 
any interference on our part in their concerns 
with other forcign States? Would his Imperial 
Majesty have listened with complacency to our 
remonstrances against the vast acquisitions which 
he has recently made? He has lately crammed 
his enormous maw with Finland and with the 
spoils of Poland, and, whilst the difficult process 
of digestion is going on, he throws himself upon 
a couch, and cries out—don’t, don’t disturb my 
repose ! 

He charges his Minister here to plead the cause 
of peaceand concord! The American “ Govern- 
ment is too enlightened” (ah! sir how sweet this 
unction is, which is poured down our backs) to 
take hasty steps. And his Imperial Majesty’s Min- 
ister here is required to engage (Mr. C. said he 
hoped that the original expression was less strong, 
but he believed that the French word engage bore 
the same meaning) the American Government, 
&c. Nevertheless, the Emperor does not inter- 
pose in this discussion, No! not he. He makes 
above all “no pretension to cxercise an influence 
in the councils ofa foreign Power.” Not the slight- 
est. And yet, at the very instant when he is pro- 
testing against the imputation of this influence, his 
interposition is proving effectual! His Imperial 
Majesty has at least manifested so far, in this par- 
ticular, his capacity to govern his Empire, by the 
sclection of a sagacious Minister. Kor if Count 
Nesselrode had never written another paragraph, 


the extract from his despatch to Mr. Poletica, which 
has been transmitted to this House would de- 
monstrate that he merited the confidence of his 
master. It was quite refreshing to read such State 

papers after perusing those (he was sorry to sa 

it; he wished there wasa veil broad and thic 
enough to conccal them forever) which this treaty 
had produced on the part of our own Government. 
Conversations between my Lord Castlereagh 
and our Minister at London had also been com- 
municated to this House. Nothing from the hand 
of his Lordship is produced ; no! he does not com- 
mit himself in that way. Thc sense in which our 
Minister understood him, and the purport of certain 
parts of despatches from the British Government 
to its Minister at Madrid, which he deigned to 
read to our Minister, arc alone communicated to us. 
Now we know very well how diplomatists, when 
it is their pleasure to do so, can wrap themselves 
up in mystery. Noman more than my Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, who is also an able Minister, possessing 
much greater talents than are allowed to him gen- 
erally in this country, can successfully express him- 
self in ambiguous language, when he chooses to 
employit. Mr. C, recollected himself once to have 
witnessed this facility, on the part of his Lordship. 
The case was this. When Bonaparte made his 
escape from Elba and invaded France, a great part 
of Europe believed that it was with the connivance 
of the British Ministry. The opposition charged 
th it, and they were inter- 


them, in Parliament wi 

rogated to know what measures of precaution ley 
had taken againstsuch an event. Lord Castlereag 
replied by stating that there was an understanding 
with a certain naval officer of high rank, com- 
manding in the adjacent seas, that he was to act 
on certain contingencies. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
if you can make any thing intelligible out of this 
reply you will have much more success than the 
English opposition had. 

Theallowancc of interference by forcign Powers 
in the affairs of our Government, not pertaining to 
themselves, is against the counsels of our wisest 
politicians—tbose of Washington, Jefferson, and, 
he would add also, those of the present Chief Ma- 
gistrate ; for, pending this very Spanish negotiation, 
the offer of the mediation of foreign States was de- 
clined, upon the true ground that Europe had her 
system, and we ours; and that it was not compat- 
‘ble with our policy to entangle ourselves in the 
labyrinths of hers. But a mediation is far prefer- 
able to the species of interference on which it had 
been his reluctant duty to comment. The mediator 
is a judge, placed on high, his conscience his guide, 
the world the spectators, and posterity his judge. 
His position is one, therefore, of the greatest respon- 
sibility. But what responsibility is there attached 
to this sort of irregular, drawing-room, intriguing 
interposition? He could sce no motive for gov- 
erning or influencing our policy, in regard to 
Spain, furnished in any of the communications 
which respected the disposition of foreign Powers. 
He regretted, fur his part, that they had been at all 
! consulted. ‘There was nothing in the character 
! of the power of Spain ; nothing in the beneficial 
| nature of the stipulations of the treaty to us, which 


| 
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warranted us iù séeking the aid of foreign Powers, 
if ïn any case whatever that aid was desirable. He 
was far from saying that, in the foreign action of 
this Government, it might not be prudent to keep 
a watchful eye upon the probable conduct of for- 
éign Powers. That might be a material circum- 
stance’ to be taken into considération. But he 
néver would avow to our own people—never pro- 
imulgate to foreign Powers, that their wishes and in- 
terference were the controlling cause of our policy. 
Such promulgation would lead to the most alarm- 
ihg consequences. It was to invite further inter- 
position. It might, in process of time, create in the 
bosom of our country a Russian faction, a British 
faction, a French faction. Every nation ought to 
bė jealous of this species of interference, whatever 
was its form of government. But of all forms of 
government the united testimony of all history ad- 
monishes a Republic to be most guarded against 
it’ From the moment that Philip intermeddled in 
thie affairs of Greece, the liberty of Greece was 
dddmed to inevitable destruction. 

Suppose, said Mr. C., we could see the commu- 
nications which have passed between His Imperial 
Majesty and the British Government, respectively, 
and Spain, in regard to the United States; what 
do you imagine would be their character? Do 
you suppose that the same language has been held 
to Spain and tous? Do you not, on thecontrary, 
believe, that sentiments have been expressed to her, 
consoling to her pride? That we have been rep- 
resented, perhaps, asan ambitious Republic, seeking 
to aggrandize ourselves at her expense? 

- In the other ground taken by the President, the 
present distressed condition of Spain, for his rc- 
cornmendation of forbearance to act during the 

resent session, Mr. C. was sorry also to say that 
it did not appear to him to be solid. He could 
wall conceive how the weakness of your aggressor 
might, when he was withholding from you justice, 
form a motive for your pressing your cquitable 
demands upon him ; but he could not accord in the 
wisdom of that policy which would wait his re- 
covery of strength, so as to enable him successfully 
to resist those demands. Nor would it comport 
with the practice of our own Government hereto- 
fore. Did we not, in 1811, when the present mon- 
arch of Spain was an ignoble captive, and the 
people of the Peninsula were contending for the 
inestimable privilege of self-government, seize and 
occupy that part of Louisiana which is situated 
between the Mississippi and the Perdido? What 
miust the people of Spain think of that policy which 
would not spare them, and which commiserates 
alone an unworthy prince, who ignominiously 
surrendered himself to his enemy ; a vile despot, 
of whom I cannot speak in appropriate language 
without departing from the respect due to this 
House or to myself? What must the people of 
South America think of this sympathy for Ferdi- 
nand, at a moment when they, as well as the peo- 
ple of the Peninsula themselves, (if weare to believe 
the late accounts, and God send they may be true,) 
are struggling for liberty ? 

Again: When we declared our late just war 
against Great Britain, did we wait for a moment 
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when she was freefrom embarrassment and distress; 
or did we not rather wisely select a period when 
there was the greatest probability of giving success 
to our arms? What was the complaint in Eng- 
land; what the language of faction here? Was 
it not that we had cruelly proclaimed the war at 
a time when she was struggling for the liberties of 
the world? How truly, let the sequel and the 
voice of impartial history tell. 
Whilst he could not, therefore, Mr. C. said, per- 
suade himself that the reasons assigned by the 
President for postponing the subject of our Span- 
ish affairs until another session were entitled to 
all the weight which he seemed to think belonged 
to them, he did not, nevertheless, regret that the 
particular project recommended by the Committee 
of Foreign Relations was thus to be disposed of; 
for it was war, war, attempted to be disguised. 
And if we went to war, he thought it should have 
no other limit than indemnity for thè past, and 
security for the future. He had no idea of the 
wisdom of that measure of hostility which would 
bind us, whilst the other party is left free. S 
Before he proceeded to consider the particular 
propositions which the resolutions contained which 
he had had the honor of submitting it was mate- 
rial to determine the actual posture of our relations 
to Spain. He considered it too clear to need dis- 
cussion, that the treaty wasat an end; that it con- 
tained, in its present state, no obligation whatever 
upon us, and no obligation whatever on the a 
of Spain. It was as if it had never been. e 
are remitted back to the state of our rights and oùt 
demands which existed prior to the conclusion of 
the treaty, with this only difference, that, instead 
of being merged in, or weakened by the treaty, 
they have acquired all the additional force which 
the intervening time and the faithlessness of Spain 
can communicate to them. Standing on this po- 
sition, he should not deem it necessary to interfere 
with the treaty-making power, if a fixed and per- 
severing purpose had not been indicated by it, to 
obtain the revival of the treaty. Now, he thought 
ita bad treaty. The interest of the country, as it 
appeared to him, forbade its renewal. Being gone, 
it was perfectly incomprehensible to him why so 
much solicitude was manifested to restore it. Yet 
it is clung to with the same sort of frantic affec- 
tion with which the bereaved mother hugs her 
aa infant in the vain hope of bringing it back to 
ife. 
_ Has the House of Representatives a right to 
express its opinion upon the arrangement made in 
that treaty? The President, by asking Congress 
to carry it into effect, has given us jurisdiction of 
the subject, if we had it not before. We derive 
from that circumstance the right to consider— 
first, if there be a treaty ; secondly, if we ought to 
carry it into effect; and, thirdly, if there be no 
treaty, whether it be expedient to assert our rights, 
independent of the treaty. It will not be contended 
that we are restricted to that specific mode of re- 
dress which the President intimated in his opening 
Message. , 
The first resolution which he had presented, as- 


serted that the Constitution vests in the Congress 
t 
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of the United States the power to dispose of the 
territory belonging to them; and that no treaty, 
purporting to alienate any portion thereof, is valid, 
without the concurrence of Congress. 

The proposition which it asserts was, he thought, 
sufficiently maintained by barely reading the clause 
in the Constitution on which it rests: “ The Con- 
gress shall have power to dispose of, &c., the ter- 
ritory, or other property, belonging to the United 
States.” 

It was far from his wish to renew at large a dis- 
cussion of the treaty-making power. The Consti- 
tution of the United States had not defined the 
precise limits of that power, because, from the na- 
ture of it, they could not be prescribed. It appeared 
to him, however, that no safe American statesman 
would assign to it a boundless scope. He pre- 
sumed, for example, that it would not be contended 
that, in a Government which was itself limited, 
there was a functionary without limit. The first 
great bound to the power in question, he appre- 
hended, was that no treaty could constitutionally 
transcend the very objects and purposes of the 
Government itself. He thought, also, that, wher- 
ever there were specific grants of power to Con- 
gress, they limited or controlled, or, he would ra- 
ther say, modified the exercise of the general grant 
of the treaty-making power, upon the principle 
which was familiar to every one. He did not in- 
sist that the treaty-making power could not act 
upon the subjects committed to the charge of Con- 
gress; he merely contended that the concurrence 
of Congress in its action upon those subjects, was 
necessary. Nor would he insist that the concur- 
rence should precede that action. It would be 
always most desirable that it should precede it, if 
convenient, to guard against the commitment of 
Congress, on the one hand, by the Executive, or, 
on the other, what might seem to be a violation of 
the faith of the country, pledged for the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. But he was perfectly aware 
that it would be very often highly inconvenient to 
deliberate, in a body so numerous as Congress, on 
the nature of those terms on which it might be 
proper to treat with foreign Powers. In the view of 
the subject which he had been taking, there was a 
much higher degree of security to the interests of 
the country. For, with all his respect for the 
President and Senate, it could not disparage the 
wisdom of their councils to add to it that of this 
House also. But if the concurrence of this House 
be not necessary in the cases asserted ; if there be 
no restriction upon the power he was considering, 
it might draw to itself and absorb the whole of the 
powers of Government. To contract alliances, 
to stipulate for raising troops to be employed in a 
common war about to be waged, to grant subsi- 
dies, even to introduce foreign troops within the 
bosom of the country, were not unfrequent in- 
stances of the exercise of this power; and if, in 
all such cases, the honor and faith of the nation 
were committed, by the exclusive act of the Presi- 
dent and Senate, the melancholy duty alone might 
be left to Congress of recording the ruin of the 
Republic. 

The House of Representatives has uniformly 


maintained its right to deliberate upon those trea- 
ties in which their co-operation was asked by the 
Executive. In the first case that occurred in the 
progress of our Government, that of the treaty 
commonly called Mr. Jay’s Treaty, after General 
Washington refused to communicate his instruc- 
tions to that Minister, the House asserted its right, 
by fifty odd votes to thirty odd. In the last case 
that occurred, the Convention of 1815, with Great - 
Britain, although it passed off upon what was 
called a compromise, this House substantially ob- 
tained its object; for, if that Convention operated 
as a repeal of the laws with which it was incom- 
patible, the act which passed was altogether un- 
necessary. 

Supposing, however, that no treaty which un- 
dertakes to dispose of the territory of the United 
States is valid without the concurrence of Con- 
gress, it may be contended that such treaty may 
constitutionally fix the limits of the territories of 
the United States, where they are disputed, with- 
out the co-operation of Congress. He admitted it, 
when the fixation of the limits simply was the ob- 
ject, as in the case of the river St. Croix, or the 
more recent stipulation in the Treaty of Ghent, or 
in that of the Treaty with Spain in 1795. In all 
these cases, the treaty-making power merely re- 
duces to certainty that which was before unascer- 
tained. It announces the fact; it proclaims in a 
tangible form the existence of the boundary ; it 
does not make a new boundary; it asserts only 
where the new boundary was. But it cannot 
under color of fixing a boundary previously exist- 
ing, though not in fact marked, undertake to cede 
away, without the concurrence of Congress, whole 
provinces. If the subject. be one of a mixed char- 
acter; if it consists partly of cession, and partly of 
the fixation of a prior limit, he contended that 
the President must come here for the consent of 
Congress. But in the Florida Treaty it was not 
pretended that the object was simply a declara- 
tion of where the western limit of Louisiana was; 
it was, on the contrary, the case of an avowed 
cession of territory from the United States to 
Spain. The whole of the correspondence man- 
ifested that the respective parties to the negotia- 
tion were not engaged so much in an inquiry 
where the limit of Louisiana was, as that they 
were exchaging overtures as to where it should be. 
Hence we find various limits proposed and dis- 
cussed. At one time the Mississippi is proposed ; 
then the Missouri; then a river discharging itself 
into the gulf east of the Sabine; a vast desert is 
proposed to separate the territories of the two Pow- 
ers; and finally the Sabine, which neither of the 
parties had ever contended was the ancient limit 
of Louisiana, is adopted, and the boundary 3s ex- 
tended from its source by a line perfectly new and 
arbitrary ; and the treaty itself proclaims ifs pur- 
pose to be a cession from the United States to 
Spain. 

The second resolution comprehended three pror 
ositions; the first of which was, that the eqreva- 
lent granted by Spain to the United States for the 
province of Texas was inadequate. To determine 
this it was necessary to estimate the value of what 
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we gave and of what we received. This involved | tries are separated from them by vast seas, requir- 
an inquiry into our claim to Texas. It was not| ing great expense to protect them, and are held 
his purpose to enter at large into this subject. He | subject to a constant risk of their being torn from 
presumed the spectacle would not be presented of | their grasp. Our colonies, on the contrary, are 
questioning, in this branch of the Government, | united to and form a part of our continent; and 
our title to Texas, which had been constantly | the same Mississippi, from whose rich deposite the 
maintained by the Executive, for more than fifteen | best of them (Louisiana) has been formed, will 
years past, under three several Administrations. | transport on her bosom the brave and patriotic 
He was at the same time ready and prepared to | men from her tributary streams to defend and pre- 
‘make out our title, if any one in this House were | serve the next most valuable, the province of 
fearless enough to controvert it. He would for the | Texas. i ; 
present briefly state that the man who is most] We wanted Florida, or rather we shall want it, 
familiar with the transactions of this Government | or, to speak yet more correctly, we want nobody 
—who so largely participated in the formation of | else to have it. We do not desire it for immediate 
the Constitution, and in all that has been done] use. It fills a space in our imagination, and we 
under it; who, besides the eminent services that | wish it to complete the arrondissement of our ter- 
he has rendered his country, principally contrib- | ritory. It must certainly come to us. The ripen- 
uted to the acquisition of Louisiana; and who must | ed fruit will not more surely fall. Florida is en- 
be supposed, from his various opportunities, best | closed in between Alabama and Georgia, and can- 
to know its limits—declared, fifteen years ago, that | not eseape. Texas may. Whether we get Florida 
our title to the Rio del Norte was as well founded | now or some five or ten years hence, is of no con- 
as it was to the island of New Orleans. sequence, provided no other Power gets it; and if 
{Here Mr. C. read an extract from a memoir | any other Power should attempt to take it, an ex- 
presented in 1805, by Mr. Monroe and Mr. Pinck- | isting act of Congress authorizes the President to 
ney, to Mr. Cevallos, proving that the boundary | prevent it. Ie was not disposed to disparage 
of Louisiana extended eastward to the Perdido, | Florida, but its intrinsic value was incomparably 
and westward to the Rio del Norte; in which they | less than that of Texas. Almost its sole value 
say: “ The facts and principles which justify this | was military. The possession of it would undoubt- 
‘conclusion are so satisfactory to their Govern- | edly communicate some additional security to 
‘ment as to convince it that the United States | Louisiana and to the American commerce in the 
‘have not a better right to the island of New Or-| Gulf of Mexico. But it was not very essential to 
‘leans, under the cession referred to, than they | have it for protection to Georgia and Alabama. 
‘have to the whole district of territory thus de- | There could be no attack upon either of them, by 
t scribed.” a foreign Power, on the side of Florida. It now 
The title to the Perdido on the one side, and to] covered those States. Annexed to the United 
the Rio del Norte on the other, rested on the same | States, and we should have to extend our line of 
principle—the priority of discovery and occupa- | defence so as to embrace Florida. Far from being, 
tion by France. Spain had first discovered and | therefore, a source of immediate profit, it would 
made an establishment at Pensacola—lrance at | be the occasion of considerable immediate expense. 
Dauphin island in the Bay of Mobile. The inter- | The acquisition of it was certainly a fair object of 
mediate space was unoccupied; and the principle ob- | our policy; and ought never to be lost sight of. It 
served among Huropean nations having contiguous | was even a laudable ambition in any Chief Magis- 
settlements—being that the unoccupied space be- | trate to endeavor to illustrate the epoch of his ad- 
tween ther should be equally divided—was appli- | ministration by such an acquisition. It was less 
ed to it, and the Perdido thus became the common | necessary, however, to fill the measure of the hon- 
boundary. So, west of the Mississippi, La Salle, | ors of the present Chief Magistrate than that of 
acting under France, in 1682 or 1683, first discov- | any other man, in consequence of the large share 
ered that river. In 1685, he made an establish- | which he had in obtaining all Louisiana. But, 
ment on the Bay of St. Bernard, west of the Col- | whoever may deserve the renown which may at- 
orado, emptying into it, The nearest Spamisn | tend tne mecorporation of Florida into our Confed- 
settlement was Panuco, and the Rio del Norte, | eracy, it is our business, as the representatives of 
about the midway line, became the common | the people, who are to pay the price of it, to take 
boundary. care, as far as we constitutionally can, that too 
All accounts concurred in representing Texas | much is not given. He would not give Texas for 
to be extremely valuable. Its superficial extent | Florida in a naked exchange. We were bound 
was three or four limes greater than that of Flori- | by the treaty to give not merely Texas, but five 
da. The climate was delicious; the soil fertile ; | millions of dollars also, and the excess beyond that 
the margins of the rivers abounding in live oak; | sum of all our claims upon Spain, which have 
and the country admitting of casy settlement. It j been variously estimated at from fifteen to twenty 
possessed, inorcover, if he were not misinformed, | millions of dollars. 
one of the finest ports on the Gulf of Mexico.| The public is not generally apprized of another 
The productions of which it was capable were | large consideration which passed from us to Spain, 
sited to our wants. The unfortunate captive of | if an interpretation which he had heard given to 
t- Helena wished for ships, commerce, and colo- | the treaty were just, and it was certainly plausible. 
nics. We have them all, if we do not wantonly | Subsequent to the transfer, but before the delivery, 
throw them away, The colonies of other coun-| of Louisiana from Spain to France, the then Gov- 
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ernor of New Orleans (he believed his name was | it was an inevitable result of the principle of pop- 
Gayoso) made a number of concessions upon the ulation, that the whole of this continent, including 
payment of an inconsiderable pecuniary consider- | Texas, was to be peopled in process of ume. The 
ation, amounting to between nine hundred thou- question was, by whose race shall it be peopled ? 
sand and a million of -acres of land, similar to! In our hands it will be peopled by freemen, and 
those recently made at Madrid to the royal favor- | the sons of freemen, carrying with them our lan- 
ites. This land is situated in Feliciana, and be- j guage, our laws, and our liberties ; establishing on 
tween the Mississippi and the Amite, in the present į the prairies of Texas temples dedicated tothe simple 
State of Louisiana. It was granted to persons | and devout modes of worship of God incident to 
who possessed the very best information of the | our religion, and temples dedicated to that freedom 
country, and is no doubt, therefore, the choice land. | which we adore next to Him. In the hands of 
The United States have never recognised, but have | others, it may become the habitation of despotism 


constantly denied the validity of these concessions. 
It is contended by the partics concerned that they 
are confirmed by the late treaty. By the second 
article his Catholic Majesty cedes to the United 
States, in full property and sovereignty, all the 
territories which belong to him, situated to the 


eastward of the Mississippi, known by the name of 


East and West Floridu. And by the eighth article 
all the grants of land made before the 24th of Jan- 
uary, 1818, by his Catholic Majesty, or by his 
lawful wuthorities, shall be ratified and confirmed, 
&c. Now, the grants in question, having been 
made long prior to that day, are supposed to be 
confirmed. He understood, from a person interest- 
ed, that Don Onis had assured him it was his in- 
tention to confirm them. Whether the American 
negotiator had the same intention or not, he 
(Mr. C.) did not know. It will not be pretended 
that the letter of Mr. Adams, of the 12th of March, 
1818, in which he declines to treat any further 


with respect to any part of the territory included | 


within the limits of the State of Louisiana, can 
control the operation of the subsequent treaty. 
That treaty must be interpreted by what is in it, 
and not by what is out of it. The overtures which 
passed between the parties respectively, prior to 
the conclusion of the treaty, can neither restrict 
nor enlarge its mcaning. 
Madison occupicd, in 1811, the country between 
the Mississippi and the Perdido, he declared that, 
in our hands, it should be, as it has been, subject 
to negotiation. 

It results, then, that we have given for Florida, 
charged and incumbered as it is— 

Ist. Unincumbered T'exas ; 

2d. Five millions of dollars ; 

3d. A surrender of all our claims upon Spain, 
not included in that five millions; and, 

Ath. If the interpretation of the treaty which he 
had stated were well founded, about a million of 
acres of the best unseated land in the State of 
Louisiana, worth perhaps ten millions of dollars. 

The first proposition contained in the second 
resolution was thus, Mr. C. thought, fully sustained. 
The next was, that it was inexpedient to cede 
Texas to any foreign Power. Mr. C. said he was 
opposed to the transfer of any part of the territories 
of the United States toany foreign Power. They 
constituted, in his opinion, a sacred inheritance of 
posterity, which we ought to preserve unimpaired. 
He wished it was, if it were not a fundamental 
and inviolable law of the land, that they should 
be inalienable to any foreign Power. It was quite 
evident that it was in the order of Providence; that 
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Moreover, when Mr. | 


and of slaves, subject to the vile dominion of the 
| inquisition and of superstition. He knew that 
| there were honest and enlightened men who feared 
‘that our Confederacy was already too large, and 
! that there was danger of disruption arising out of 
| the want of reciprocal coherence between its sev- 
| eral parts. He hoped and believed that the prin- 
ciple of representation, and the formation of States, 
i would preserve us an united people. Butif Texas, 
| after being peopled by us, and grappling with us, 
i should, at some distant day, break off, she will 
carry along with her a noble crew, consisting of 
‘our children’s children. The difference between 
| those who might be disinclined to its annexation 
| to our Confederacy, and him, was, that their sys- 
‘tem began where his might, possibly, in some dis- 
| tant future day, terminate; and that theirs began 
with a foreign race, aliens to every thing that we 
hold dear, and his ended with a race partaking of 
tall our qualities. 

The last proposition which the second resolution 
affirms, is, that it is inexpedient to renew the treaty. 
| If Spain had promptly ratified it, bad as it is, he 

would have acquiesced in it. After the protracted 
| negotiation which it terminated; after the irritat- 
jing and exasperating correspondence which pre- 
| ceded it, he would have taken the treaty as a man 
who has passed a long and restless night, turning 
\ and tossing in his bed, snatches at day an hour’s 
| disturbed repose. But she would not ratify it; 
| she would not consent to be bound by it, and she 
‘has liberated us from it. Is it wise to renew the 
' negotiation, if it is to be recommenced by announ- 


| cing to her at once our ultimatum? Shall we not 


j give her the vantage ground? In early life he 
had sometimes indulged in a species of amusement, 
- which years aud experience had determined him 
; to renounce, which, if the Committee would allow 
i him to use it, furnished hün with a figare—Shall 
| we enter on the game, with our hand exposed to 
ithe adversary, whilst he shuffles the cards to ac- 
i quire more strength? What has lost us his ratifi- 
j cation of the treaty ? Incontestably our impor- 
, tunity to procure the ratification, and the hopes 
‘which that opportunity inspired, that he could yet 
i obtain more from us. Let us undeccivehim. Let 
| us proclaim the acknowledged truth, that the treaty 

is prejudicial to the interests of this country. Are 
| we not told, by the Secretary of State, in the bold 
| and confident assertion, that Don Onis was author- 
| ized to grant us much more, and that Spain dare 

not deny his instructions ? That the line of de- 

marcation is far within his limits? Jf she would 

have then granted us more, is her position now 
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more favorable to her in the negotiation? In our 
relations to foreign Powers, it may be sometimes 
politic to sacrifice a portion of our rights to secure 
the residue. But is Spain sucha Power as that it 
becomes us to sacrifice those rights? Is she en- 
titled to it by her justice, by her observance of 
good faith, or by her possible annoyance of us in 
the eventofwar? She willseek,asshe has sought, 
procrastination in the negotiation, taking the treaty 
as the basis. She will dare to offend us, as she 
has insulted us, by asking the disgraceful stipula- 
tion that ‘we shall not recognise the patriots. Let 
us put aside the treaty; tell her to grant us our 
rights, to their uttermost extent. And if she still 
palters, let us assert those rights by whatever 
measures it is for the interest of our country to 
adopt. 

If the treaty were abandoned ; if it were not on 
the contrary signified, too distinctly, that there 
was to be a continued and unremitting endeavor 
to obtain its revival, he would not think it advisa- 
ble for this House to interpose. But, with all the 
information in our possession, and holding the 
opinions which he entertained, he thought it the 
bounden duty of the House to adopt the resolu- 
tions. He had acquitted himself of what he deemed 
a solemn duty, in bringing up the subject. Others 
would discharge theirs according to their own 
sense of them. 

Mr. Lownpes followed Mr. Cray in the debate. 
Before entering into a discussion of the merits of 
the propositions submitted by the Speaker, he said, 
it appeared to him there was a previous question 
to be settled, the determination of which might 
preclude a decision of the main question on its 
merits. That question was, whether ‘the attempt, 
on the part of this House, to take the conduct of 
negotiations with foreign Powers into its hands 
would not be greatly prejudicial to the interests of 
the country? It was worthy of inquiry, also, 
whether it was consistent with prudence, or with 
wisdom, to engage in the discussion of propositions, 
the adoption of which would have that effect? 

Mr. L. said he was far from considering the two 
resolutions now before the Committee as of the 
same character. He was ready to admit that the 
consideration of the question, hese far this House 
has a right to interpose in respect to treaties—of 
this theoretically abstract question—was not liable 
to the same objection as the discussion of the sec- 
ond resolve; but he should consider the consump- 
tion of time in its discussion utterly useless and 
wasteful at this moment. 

The gentleman from Kentucky had made a re- 
mark, in relation to the late communication of the 
President to Congress, which, Mr. L. said, ap- 
peared to him to have arisen entirely from misap- 
prehension of the nature of that communication. 
The gentleman considered the Message as founded 
on the wishes of those foreign Powers whose views 
on the subject our Government had been apprized 
of. The best attention which he had been able to 
bestow on the subject, Mr. L. said, had Icd to con- 
clusions totally different from this. The papers 
accompanying the Message were such as ought to 
have been communicated for the information of 


Congress, but were not the only grounds of the 
Message. Could any man read the Message with- 
out seeing that the ground of delay recommended 
by the President, is the probability, of which evi- 
dence is furnished in part by communications from 
the Ministers of foreign Powers directly and indi- 
rectly to our Government, that the object of the 
United States may be accomplished without a re- 
sort to such measures as has been recommended 
by a Committee of this House? It would be an 
extravagance of independence to say, not only that 
foreign nations should not interpose in a contro- 
versy between us and a foreign Power, but that 
they should not even be allowed to furnish us with 
facts—with that information without which there 
was no wisdom in the conduct of foreign negotia- 
tions. Mr. L. quoted the Message of the Presi- 
dent, to show that the only ground on which a 
delay of coercive measures against Spain was re- 
commended, was, that there was reason to believe 
that the object of the United States might be at- 
tained without resorting to them. Wasit at all ex- 
traordinary that information on this head should 
be obtained from foreign Powers? Was it at all 
extraordinary that Spain should not develope her 
views to us, who are the adverse party, yet should 
disclose them to a Power which is not a principal 
in the controversy, but her ally and a mutual friend? 
The Executive does not ce information from 
any quarter, and, least of all, from a quarter where 
it is most to'be relied on. With regard to foreign 
interference, he should repel, with as much in- 
dignation as the gentleman from Kentucky, any 
attempt to intermeddle in our internal affairs. Yet, 
every man who would reflect on the condition in 
which, in the lapse of time, the United States may 
be placed, would see, that there might be cases in 
which, with all our repugnance to the interposition 
of foreign nations, we may be induced, as to col- 
lisions with foreign States, to consent to the arbi- 
tration of other foreign States, not interested in 
the controversy. Thus, such a provision had been 
made in regard to certain cases embraced by the 
Treaty of Ghent; and, at this very moment, one 
of the questions arising between us and Great Brit- 
ain in regard to that treaty had been referred to the 
arbitration of the Emperor of Russia. If, as in 
the case provided for by the Treaty of Ghent, the 
mediation of a foreign Power may be accepted with 
respect to questions of boundaries, may we not go 
so far as to say that there may be cases in which 
we shall pay considerable deference to the opinions 
of a disinterested foreign Power where territorial 
acquisitions are concerned ? 

But, Mr. L. said, a remark of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, apart from the main question be- 
fore the committee, seemed to require that he 
should; before proceeding further, say something 
of the condition in which the Committce of For- 
eign Relations, of which he was one, was placed 
by the Message from the President. Whether it 
was owing to insensibility or not, Mr. L. said he 
did not feel that awkwardness which the gentle- 
man from Kentucky seemed to suppose that com- 
mittee must feel. When the committee recom- 
mended the immediate occupation of Florida, and 
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when they withdrew that recommendation, they 
acted on both occasions from the same motive. 
With one information one course might be cor- 
rect, whilst with other information a different 
course would be proper. Though not satisfied 
that a different course should be pursued from that 
recommended by the committee, yet, a diferent 
course being recommended by circumstances sub- 
sequently disclosed, indicating the feeling of the 
nation and the sentiment of this House, would a 
discussion of the subject have been deemed by any 
gentleman advantageous to the interests of the 
country? Ought the Committee to have urged a 
decision on their proposition, when no possible 
advantage could have resulted from it? Must it 
not, on the contrary, have led to a discussion 
which would be as injurious as he would show 
that the present discussion would be, should he 
not succeed in a motion which he should make, 
as indiscreet as the gentleman might think it, to 
prevent the further discussion of it. 

A strong objection, even to a discussion of the 
resolutions of the Speaker, was, that, in relation 
to both of them, no possible benefit could arise 
from the discussion of them—nay, that a discus- 
sion, in such a manner as to lead to a just decision 
of them, was impracticable. He asked any gen- 
tleman to say whether it was not apparent that 
the questions involved in them could not now be 
freely discussed? Under the circumstances, it 
certainly was; and, said he, a discussion into 
which we enter manacled, we ought not to enter 
at all. 

With regard to the treaty-making power, Mr. 
L. said, he was willing to admit, that, in relation 
to those stipulations which apply to subjects such 
as are among the enumerated powers of Congress, 
the sanction of the Representative body to them 
was necessary. He had, however, no intention to 
enter into this general argument. If discussed, 
said he, it would force us into an extent of dis- 
cussion for which the limits of the session would 
be too narrow. It would include not only all the 
discussions of 1795 and 1816, hut would open new 
grounds. The Speaker himself, he presumed, 
would not be disposed to insist that this House 
has a power, in relation to a treaty stipulating for 
a cession of territory, which it has not in relation 
to a stipulation for the payment of money. If 
there be a power peculiarly ours, said Mr. L., it is 
the power over the purse of the nation. If it be 
contended that neither can territory be ceded, nor 
money paid, without the consent of this House, 
there is a question beyond that again; will you 
Maintain that a claim, on our part, for money or 
for territory, however well founded, cannot be 
yielded? Such cases were peculiarly a subject 
for treaty stipulations. The very treaty of which 
we are speaking contains a renunciation of claims. 
In case of a claim on your part, not recognised by 
the opposite party, your rights may be renounced, 
by treaty, for an equivalent, &c. Mr. L. said he 
had no disposition to enter at large or systemati- 
cally into the question respecting the treaty-making 
power; but the observation which he had made 
connected itself with another. 


eR 


Gentlemen conversant with the history of the 
proceedings of Congress, might recollect the ground 
taken by the gentleman who is now our distin- 
guished Minister in France; that, in addition to 
those powers purely Executive, which did not 
come in conflict with the powers of the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Gallatin admitted, in the 
great debate of 1795, there was another and a re- 
sulting power which did belong to the treaty- 
making authority. That, for example, to a stipu- 
lation that any act should not pass, the consent of 
the House of Representatives was not necessary, 
because the President and Senate, being branches 
of Congress, had it in their power to enforce and 
fulfil the treaty, by withholding their assent from 
any such act. Apply that argument to the case 
of a renunciation of a claim for money or for ter- 
ritory. Not being in the possession either of our 
Government or of a foreign Power, it could be re- 
claimed or renounced only by negotiation or by 
war, and to cither course the consent of the nego- 
tiating power was necessary, &c. In relation to 
questions of boundary, it was admitted on all 
hands that the treaty-making authority was com- 
petent to their adjustment; its competency must 
be equally admitted in relation to all unadjusted 
claims. He submitted then to the Committee, 
whether there could be any case of an adjustment 
of a claim to boundary, which did not include a 
cession of supposed right to territory by one or the 
other party. You may establish points; you may 
say there a colony was planted—here a man was 
shipwrecked; you may assert that these points in- 
clude the territory to which you have a right; but 
the lines of your boundary must, after ull, be ad- 
justed by negotiation—by reciprocal agreement. 
Mr. L. said he should be sorry if it should be in- 
ferred, from what he had said, that he was of 
opinion that the ground assumed in the resolution 
was decidedly erroneous. That it asserted a power 
much greater than had heretofore been claimed 
for the House of Representatives, he was confi- 
dent; but he did not mean to say that he had 
formed a decided opinion different from that of 
the gentleman from Kentucky on this point. He 
had thought of it but for a day or two. It was, 
however, a question into which he thought the 
House ought not wantonly and uselessly to enter, 
especially as it had now no superfluous time on its 
hands. 

(Here, the hour beg late, Mr. Lownpss com- 
plied with the wish of a gentleman near him, and 
gave way for an adjournment. The next day he 
resumed his remarks.} 

Mr. L. did not, he repeated, intend to express 
any opinion affirmatively or negatively on the 
proposition contained in the first of the above res- 
olutions. But, he said, it touched a subject so 
complicated and difficult as to make it necessary, 
if acted on at all, that it should occupy a much 
greater portion of time in the discussion than 
could be spared at this period of the session for 
the discussion of an abstract proposition. There 
must be many gentlemen on this floor who recol- 
lected the length and arduous nature of the dis- 
cussion of 1795 on this subject. There were none 
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who could not see that the resolution of the 
Speaker embraced a larger object than was em- 
braced by that of 1795. The conclusion must be, 
that, if decided at all by this House, it would be 
after a long discussion. But, suppose the resolu- 
tion went no further than that of 1795—however 
` strong might be the opinion of a majority in favor 
of the resolution of 1795—it could not be expect- 
ed but there would be some debate on sucha pro- 
position. The smaller the minority, the stronger 
the reason why their arguments should be heard, 
and laid before the public. The resolution of 
1795 remains on the Journals, and there could be 
no reason assigned, even did this resolution go no 
further than that, for reaffirming it. But this res- 
olution goes much further than that of 1795, or 
than the doctrines advanced by any who took part 
in that discussion. Jt was not then, as far as Mr. 
L. knew, contended by any one, that in relation 
to territory claimed by us, but not in our possession, 
a treaty for the adjustment of the title would re- 
quire the sanction of this House. Would it be 
prudent, said he, by anticipation, when we know 
not of any circumstances which make the decis- 
ion of this question necessary, to undertake to de- 
cide it? Is there any member of this Committee 
who supposes that the eflect of a decision in favor 
of this propon on will be to preclude a discus- 
sion and decision of the question hereafter, should 
the treaty be eventually ratified? Mr. L. pre- 
sumed not. Indeed, he said, were this proposition 
to be discussed now for a week, it would only 
serve to prepare the ground for another discussion 
hereafter. 

Whilst, however, he had no other objection to 
the discussion of the first resolution, but what 
arose from a regard to the economy of time, he 
had much stronger objections to the consideration 
and decision of the second. Tie did not under- 
stand how any decision, or even free discussion of 
that question, could take place without endanger- 
ing the important interests of the country. This 
he was sure the Speaker would do as unwillingly 
as any man. But, said he, pending the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty by Spain, are we to enter into 
the question of our title to the territory as far as 
the Rio del Norte? Would it be prudent to do 
so? Certainly not. Yet, if there was an unre- 
served discussion, that must be the preliminary 
step. Do you attach any consequence to a reso- 
lution of this kind? Do you expect it to have 
an influence at home, and to be respeeted abroad ; 
and do you not begin by a laborious and careful 
examination of your right to the territory in ques- 
tion? Will you come to a formal and solemn 
annunciation that you are fully entitled to all this 
territory, without deliberately and temperately 
examining the groundson which that right rests ? 
If you determine that you will write instructions 
to our negotiators; that we shall on this floor 
prescribe what the conditions of a treaty for a 
settlement of Limits shall be, it becomes necessary 
that the title of the respective parties shall be 
fully investigated. Our open doors show that this 
is not the place to discuss what we will ask ina 
negotiation with a foreign Power, and what we 


will be content to receive. It would be, to use the 
Speaker’s figure, to display our open hand to our 
adversary, his being concealed, as ours ought to be. 

It had been doubted, Mr. L. said, whether the 
other branch of the Legislature has a right to 
join in instructions given to our diplomatic agents 
with regard to the terms of a treaty. From con- 
venience, at least, this power, given to the Senate 
almost by the terms of the Constitution, had not, | 
under the practical construction of that instru- 
ment, been latterly exercised by the Senate, but 
the Executive had been entirely charged with that 
duty and that responsibility. 

Mr. L. enlarged upon the inconvenience of a 
public discussion here of what, in an amicable 
negotiation, we mean to insist on, and what we 
mean to give up. He had no objection to saying, 
for himself, what he would do on that head. But, 
he said, if a discussion was to take place on the 
formal proposition contained in this resolution, un- 
less the discussion was to be utterly unmeaning, it 
would be necessary to examine as well the valid- 
ity of titles as the relative value of territory, &c. 
It was unnecessary for him to assign reasons why 
an inquiry into the validity of title would be in- 
jurious. They were sufficiently obvious. With 
regard to the value of the territory in question, if 
the members were fully informed on the subject, 
it would yct be needless to discuss it. But, he 
said, he believed the requisite information was 
not at hand. Jor his part, although he had paid 
considerable attention to this subject, and gathered 
information from all sources accessible to him, he 
had never heard, respecting the value of the prov- 
ince of Texas, any estitnate of its seaport in any 
degree corresponding with that given i the hon- 
orable gentleman from Kentucky. 

If the House was called on to vote on this reso- 
lution, it was above all desirable that they should 
understand it. Mr. L. said he thought he under- 
stood it. Its meaning clearly was, that it was 
inexpedient to cede any part of the territory which 
we have west of the Sabine. Suppose our claim 
to that territory to be undoubted, said he, are we 
prepared to say, however worthless it may be, how- 
ever great the equivalent for it, that we will give 
up no part of it for any territory, bowever essen- 
tial or important to us? Now, for myself, Iam 
not ready to say, that I am not willing to give up 
any thing west of the Sabine for any considera- 
tion whatever. [f there be any territory of doubt- 
fal value, I am not prepared to say that there is 
in the rest of the world nothing of so much value 
that I might not be induced to exchange the one 
for the other. 

Mr. L. therefore was opposed to engaging in 
this discussion, and because he considered the 
second resolve to embrace an object adverse to the 
interests of the country, as well as contrary to the 
spirit of the Constitution. That this House, ac- 
cording to the view of the Speaker, might have 
some power in regard to treatics for the cession or 
acquisition of territory, ke did not now mean to 
deny, But, whatever that power was, he thought 
that a just view of the principles of the Constitution 
would necessarily require that it should be a re- 
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straining, and not a directing power. If, in pro- | tween Mexico and the United States. T'o secure 


gress of time, this House should adopt the practice 
of giving instruction to our Ministers, or, what is 
the same thing, of determining beforehand, as 
now proposed, what should be yielded and what 
retained, the effect would be to divide the respon- 
sibility of the different departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and destroy altogether that of the treaty- 
making power. That there was in this House a 
corrective power, to restrain the treaty-making 
power in a course not believed to be beneficial to 
the interests of the country, he was ready to ad- 
mit; but, whilst he admitted this, it was a power 
which, he said, ought to be exercised with great 
discretion. Otherwise, instead of restraining the 
Executive power, the eflect would be, to increase 
its power by diminishing its responsibility. Asa 
common rule of action, therefore, he was in favor 
of leaving the powers of the Government where 
the Constitution had placed them. 

If any case could arise in which the Executive 
would pursue a policy so repugnant to the true 
interests of the country as to justify the interposi- 
tion of this House, Mr. L. said, it would be one 
the very reverse of that now under consideration. 
It would hardly ever happen that an Executive 
would be averse to enlarging the boundaries of the 
nation, or be accused of a desire to restrict them to 
too narrow a limit. In the Executive branch of 
every Government, the disposition is naturally 
favorable to the extension of territory and the en- 
largement of its power. He thought that we may 
safely intrust to the Executive of this Government 
the charge of supporting the rights of the country, 
and extending its territorial limits as far as justice 
and sound policy will allow. 

Mr. L. made some remarks to show that no ad- 
vantage could result from the adoption of this re- 
solve. If, indeed, it was proposed to employ force 
to support it, there might be some ground. Other- 
wise, he contended, to pass them would not only 
be useless, but injurious. 

But, Mr. L. said, he would refrain from enter- 
ing into the general questions of policy growing 
out of this resolution; but, in relation to the prov- 
ince of Texas, he would say that, if Florida were 
not necessary to us, and therefore a desirable ac- 
quisition, in exchange for any claim we may be 
supposed to have to Texas, he should not think it 
important to occupy Texas at this time. If we 
have a just claim to that province, the treaty be- 
ing rejected, it will be at any time in our power 
to enforce it. Lying between us and Mexico, its 
destiny must always essentially depend on, as it is 
connected with, American interests. Whatever 
claim we have to Texas, it is a claim which we 
are able to support and enforce. This is an opin- 
ion, said Mr. L., which the Speaker applies to 
Florida and I to Texas. 

Mr. L. asked the members of the Committee to 
cast their eye a little forward, and see, if the con- 
nexion between Mexico and Spain should be dis- 
solved, what motive could Spain have for desiring 
to retain the possession of the province of Texas. 
What has been her object in ceding Florida ? 
To get in exchange a boundary, well-defined, be- 


be now to obtain Florida by force. 


the Power to whom it belonged was 


herself against (what she believes, and what Mr. L. 
feared all the Powers of Europe believed) our 
ambition, she was willing to cede Florida. But, 
suppose the connexion between Spain and Mexico 
to be dissolved ; suppose all hope, on her part, of 
her resuming the control of that country was de- 
stroyed; what motive could she have for ceding 
Florida? Mr. L. said he had not adverted to this 
contingency with a single view to her relinquish- 
ment of Florida to us, but with a view also to the 
preponderance which a reduction to a single island 
of the colonial possessions of Spain would give to 
another Power; when Spain would no longer be 
mistress of her own actions, but the agent to serve 
the interests of another Power. And, if we relin- 
quished now the acquisition of Florida in order 
to gain Texas, that, in the contingency just 
adverted to, when Florida was overflowed by 
Royalists, and the value of Cuba increased, what 


possible motive could Spain have, under such cir- 
cumstances, for the cession of Florida to us? We 
must obtain it then by force, or not at all. But 


it would always be as easy a matter as it may 
It would 
be more easy, he said, to obtain Canada by force, 
than it would be to obtain Florida by force, if 
etermined 


to hold it. It would be an error fatal to the best 


interests of the country, to refuse to receive Flor- 
ida into our possession whilst we can. Mr. L. did 
not say that it was so important an acquisition 
that it onght not for any consideration to be post- 
poned for a day; 
cumstances make that practical now which may 
not be a year or two hence, he thought was very 
clear. 


but, that a combination of cir- 


Mr. L. concluded by saying, that he had had 


no intention of entering into the general discus- 
sion of these resolves. He meant only to show 


that they could not be discussed without giving so 


much time to the subject as could not be afforded 
at this time; and that the discussion would more- 


over be prejudicial to the public interests. Under 
these circumstances, he thought it his duty to move 
to lay the resolutions on the table. 


Tourspay, April 4. 


Mr. Smiru, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, to which was yesterday re- 
committed with instructions the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act for the relief of certain 
persons who have paid duties on goods imported 
into Castine,” reported the said bill with amend- 
ments; which were read, and, together with the 
bill, ordered to lie on the table. 


OHIO CANAL. 

Mr. Anperson said, he knew, from the estab- 
lished forms of the House, requiring that every 
proposition to appropriate money should be dis- 
cussed in a Committee of the Whole, that he could 
not now ask a vote on the resolution which he 
was about to offer; a resolution proposing an ap- 
propriation of money in aid of a canal to be cut 
around the falls of the river Ohio, at Louisville. 
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To those who were at all acquainted with the 


‘Western country, it was known that the Ohio was 
the great, and, indeed, the only channel which 


gives an outlet to the vast productions of one of 
the most extensive, and certainly the most fertile 


regions of our country. The extent of the country 


which depended on the floods of this river for the 


passage of its produce to the ocean, was equal to 
one-third of the United States. Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio, lie on the northern, and Kentucky and 
Virginia on the southern side, while Pennsylvania 
and New York embrace its head. The produc- 
tions of this country are all of the bulky kind; 


precisely of that character which gives to the open 
navigation of the river its greatest possible import- 
Gentlemen who reside on the castern side 


ance. 
of the mountains, where the utmost length of any 
of the rivers does not excced three or four hundred 


miles, cannot at first fully appreciate the import- 


ance which we attach to this river, which gives 
to us the only communication we can have to the 
markets of the world. 

In contrasting the advantages of the proposed 


canal with any of those which have been contem- 
plated in the Atlantic States, it may well be said 
that, if a canal is to receive its character from the 
extent of country or the amount of population 
which is benefitted by its construction, that there 
is none nor ever can be one in the United States, 
which can be compared to this in national useful- 
A single fact will call to the attention of 
the House the vast region whose productions pass 
From 
the western part of New York, plank, shingles, and 
scantling of every kind, come down not only to 
year, more than one thousand 
miles by the meanders of the river, but go to New 
Orleans one thousand miles farther in great quan- 


ness. 


to their market on the bosomof this water. 
Louisville every 


tities. 


Mr. A. said thathe thought the present occasion 
peculiarly favorable to the consideration of this 
We were at peace, and if the indications 
which are given are to be realized, we are likely 
to be in peace. But the fact to which he meaut 
to refer was, that Kentucky, oncof the States inter- 
ested, had appropriated $100,000 to the object. 
Although, considering this canal as a great na- 


subject. 


tional improvement, he could well have wished 
that Congress should have taken to itself the honor 
of originating the appropriation, still, as there had 
existed Constitutional difficulties on the subject, 
he was happy now to bring his proposition within 
the letter of a resolution which has reecived the 
assent of this House. The House of Representa- 


tives has decided that Congress could make an ap- 


propriation “in aid of the improvement of water 


courses.” Commissioners, late i appointed by four 
N 


of the States bordering on the O io, have examined 
the river, and have unanimously concurred in a 
report, declaring that the canal should be cut on 
the southern side. 

Mr. A. then submitted for consideration the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


Resolved, That a sum not exceeding one hundred 


thousand dollars be appropriated for the purchase of 


stock in the Kentucky Ohio Canal Company, engaged 


for the purpose of cutting a canal around the falls of 
the Ohio river at Louisville. 

The resolution was read, and a motion was 
made that it be committed to the Committee of 
the Whole to which is committed the bill provid- 
ing for the preservation and repair of the Cumber- 
land road. 

Mr. Henpricks wished to propose an amend- 
ment, the object of which was, to include in the 
resolution a provision (similar to that now em- 
braced in it) for aiding the Jeffersonville Ohio 
Canal Company, on the Indiana side of the river. 

But the motion was declared to be at that time 
not in order. 

Mr. Gross, of New York, moved that it lie on 
the table; which was rejected. 

And the question was then taken on the motion , 
to commit, as above stated, and passed im the af- 
firmative, 


SETTLEMENT OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


On motion of Mr. Fuiver, the Committee on 
the Judiciary were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of providing by law for the investiga- 
tion of the claims of individuals upon the United 
States by petition of right, or other proper process 
in the district or circuit courts, or in some tribunal 
to be established for that purpose, so as to insure a 
speedy decision of such claims upon the principles 
of justice and equity. 

Mr. unter said that he deemed it his duty to 
explain to the House the objects he had in view, 
in offering this resolution, not only because they 
might not be sufficiently obvious on the face of it, 
but because he had understood that considerable 
misrepresentation had occurred respecting the pur- 
poses of'a resolution introduced by him in the early 
part of the session, [in relation tu the Navy Board} 

The accumulation of private claims had become, 
he said, a serious obstacle to the proper considera- 
tion of some of the most important national mea- 
sures, It is not contemplated, said Mr. F., to 
comprehend among the claims to be transferred to 
the courts any mere applications to the bounty or 
discretion of Congress; but only those, where the 
United States on the principles of law or equity are 
properly a party; and where an individual in like 
circumstances might be inade a defendant. This 
line of distinction would include at least two-thirds 
of the cases, which involve intricate principles, 
and require laborious and difficult investigation. 
Most of these are at present referred to the Com- 
mittee of Claims; and it is but justice to say, sir, 
that they are ably and patiently examined by the 
Chairman and other members of that committee, 
asit is now organized. But it is a most interesting 
circumstance, and would be decisive in my mind, if 
no other reason existed against legislative judgments 
on subjects capable of judicial decision, that all 
trials here must necessarily be ee parte. The claim- 
ant appears, produces vouchers, documents, depo- 
sitions, and sometimes witnesses. The whole mass 
of testimony has heen previously digested and mar- 
shalled, and whatever interferes with his pretensions 
kept carefully out of sight. It would require the 


industry and expense of an interested adversary to 
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countervail such plausible evidence. The great 
vigilance and sagacity of a Congressional com- 
mittce may sometimes detect the weakness or fraud 
of the claim; but in a multitude of instances the 
veil is impenctrable. The very fact, that the pro- 
ceedings are ez parte, creates an indiscriminate sus- 
picion in almost all cases, and must frequently lead 
Congress to a rejection of the most equitable claims ; 
while others more specious, but which could not 
stand the test of cross examination, by the rules of 
evidence in our courts, are successful. 

Another consequence of a judicial decision would 
be, that it would be final ; whereas the same claim- 
ants apply to Congress anew after rejection, and 
the same tedious process of hearing and deciding 
in committee, and in the House, must be repeated 
indefinitely. Our list of petitions and reports will 
show instances of such applications incessantly 
renewed from five to ten and even twenty years. 
The case of Amey Dardin’s horse was of still more 
venerable age; Beaumarchais’ claim occupied sev- 
eral days of the last Congress, and we have the 
claim of Delafield, and the heirs of Sands, with 
long reports, now on our files. Of the two last I 
would only say they were discussed at great length 
and with much ability in the last Congress, and 
must each again occupy much time. Unless they 
are granted, there is no reason to believe that the 
parties will acquiesce in our decision, and at future 
sessions we must travel over the same ground. Not 
less than thirty days in every session are devoted 
to questions of this description, which might be 
much better decided in a court. The expense of 
thirty days’ session of Congress, including contin- 
gencies, cannot be less than sixty thousand dollars ; 
asum which would pay the amount of one-half 
the claims. And this great waste of time and 
money, so far from establishing any principle for 
future Legislatures, has not even the small advan- 
tage of precluding a new investigation of the same 
individual case! The party will never believe 
that his case is rightly decided till his petition is 
granted, and we have no rule, and have prohabl 
no Constitutional right to establish one, which 
may close the avenue to reiterated and groundless 
applications. Nor ought we to lose sight of the 
enormous inconvenience and expense of the claim- 
ants themselves. These are obliged to attend per- 
sonally, from the presentation of their petitions, 
till a full examination and report can be made by 
the committees to whom they are referred ; and to 
answer new questions, obviate doubts and suspi- 
cions, and to urge a determination by Congress, 
they are in fact obliged to attend through the ses- 
sion. Even this tedious and expensive solicitation 
does not insure a hearing at the first, and frequently 
not even at the second session. Perhaps, in some 
of the last days, when business is crowding our 
table, some of these claims, accompanied with bills 
and intricate reports, on which they are predicated, 
are announced as the order of the day. The pa- 
pers are read by the Clerk ; an explanation is made 
by the chairman, who reported the bill; a doubt 
is suggested by some member, and, perhaps, after 
discussion, new doubts and surmises arise at every 
step, and the bill is lost or permitted to sleep on 


the table. Other bills, indeed, have a more fortu- 
nate issue; they pass without any question being 
made, and, consequently, on the mere faith of the 
committees, without being at all understood by the 
members generally. Something like this is the 
invariable course of such a system, and the expe- 
rience of the honorable members of this House 
must confirm the remark. 

Ihave often considered the tendency of this state 
of things to impair the respect and confidence of 
the nation, towards the popular branch of the Fed- 
eral Legislature, as being one, and not theleast, of 
itsunfortunateconsequences. A considerable num- 
ber of persons, who are seeking redress at our hands, 
are among the spectators and auditors of our pro- 
ceedings. However important the subject under 
consideration, involving, not unfrequently, the 
peace and tranquillity of millions, these individuals 
are impatient and querulous at all debate and delib- 
eration, which must tend to protract or postpone a 
decision of their particular applications. To their 
view all such obstacles to their wishes are useless 
delay or empty declamation. They have ample 
leisure on their hands for correspondence, and the 
newspapers at home teem with injurious reflections 
on the long speeches and idle debates of Congress. 
Though such remarks are not entirely groundless, 
they are very unmerited, when of general applica- 
tion, and cannot fail to be pernicious in their effect 
upon public opinion. 

My first attention to this subject, Mr. Speaker, 
hadled me to suppose that the object contemplated 
by this resolution would be best effected by estab- 
lishing a tribunal with powers similar to the Court 
of Exchequer in England. Upon furtherreflection, 
however, I have no doubt that the existing courts 
may take jurisdiction of all the subjects suitable 
for their cognizance, without aliy increasing 
the mass of their business. The whole number of 
causes presented annually to Congress, which 
would be comprehended in the class proposed, 
wouldnot exceed one hundred. More than twenty 
district or circuit courts would make. the distribu- 
tion of this business trifling for each. The District 
Attorney should represent the United States; and 
the provisions of law may be such as to require 
all issues in fact to be tried by a jury, as the only 
safe and satisfactory mode of establishing disputed 
facts. At the same time the courts may be author- 
ized to adopt the principles of equity where such 
principles could he recognised between ordinary 
parties. 

Iam not aware, sir, said Mr. F., that any rea- 
sonable objection to the proposed system exists, 
where the United States are defendants, which 
does not equally apply when they are plaintifis ; 
and, in the latter case, they are obliged, like indi- 
viduals, to seek their remedy in the courts of justice. 
The dignity of sovereignty is no more disparaged. 
in one case than in the other ; and surely the sov- 
ereignty of the National Government can never 
appear more venerable and exalted in the eyes of the 
people, than when it dispenses with the invidious 
pageantry of empty form, to facilitate the speedy 
and effectual distribution of justice through the 
community. 
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THE SPANISH TREATY. 

The House then again resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole on the resolutions sub- 
mitted by Mr. Cray, respecting the treaty-making 
power, and particularly respecting the Treaty with 
Spain, yet unratified by Spain. 

Mr. Lownpes concluded his remarks, going to 
show why the resolutions should not be acted on. 
His remarks are given entire in preceding pages. 

When Mr. Lownpss finished, he moved to lay 
the first resolve on the table. After some conver- 
sation, in which Mr. Cray suggested that the best 
course would be for the Committee to report the 
resolves to the Housc, and for the gentleman then 
to move to postpone the resolves, or lay them on 
the table, on which motion the yeas and nays could 
be recorded, Mr. L. consented to waive his motion 
for the present. : 

Mr. Arcuer, of Virginia, said that, the with- 
drawal of the motion of the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Lownpxs) having removed 
the obstacle to discussion of the resolutions under 
consideration, he would proceed to submit his 
views of them to the Committee. The attention 
of this body, Mr. A. observed, was a species of 
joint stock concern, of which all its members were 
equally participant in interest. He now appeared, 
for the first time, to assert a claim to any share, 
and he did not doubt that the claim would meet 
with due allowance from the courtesy of the Com- 
mittee, unless indeed the fund on which it was 
addressed, had already been exhausted by the drafts 
which had been made upon it. Onc recommen- 
dation this claim would have, that it would not 
bean immoderateonc. And Mr. A. believed that 
the general remark in reference to demands upon 
the public, that moderation in their amount formed 
no unessential condition of their success, had, in 
no instance, stronger application than in relation 
to demands addressed to the patience of this as- 
sembly. 

Mr. A. adverted to the place which this subject 
of relations with Spain had recently occupied in 
the public attention, and the universal expectation 
that some measure expressive of the sense of Con- 
gress would, before this period of the session, have 
been adopted. The measure which, after long 
delay, the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Lownnprs) had reported from the Committee of 
Foreign Relations, had been recently wrested from 
the consideration of the House, in consequence of 
the suggestion of a foreign potentate, who, Mr. A. 
believed, was pretty much in the habit of exerting 
an opcrative influence in the affairs of other States, 
with the same disclaimer, it was probable, in every 
instance, of an intention to do so, which had been 
employed in relation to ourselves. If the motion 
which the gentleman from South Carolina had 
intimated an intention to renew, should prevail, a 
fate siinilur to that which had attended his own 
proposition would be reserved for the propositions 
now under consideration. Mr. A. confessed that 
he felt surprise at the intimation of resort to such 
a course, both on account of the importance of 
the subject and the character of the proceeding 
itself—the subject involving, as it did, the policy 
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of the alienation of perhaps the most valuable 
portion, in proportion to its extent, of the territory 
of the Union, was surely well entitled to consid- 
eration from its magnitude. In this respect it was 
to be regarded as second only to the question 
which had been connected with the discussion of 
the Missouri bill, to which indeed it bore a strong 
character of affinity. That question related to 
the propriety of the transfer of the common terri- 
torial property of the Union, to the exelusive 
benefit of the population of one portion of it. The 
question now presented involved a consideration 
of the policy (which: it was the purpose of the 
resolutions to counteract) of the transfer of the 
most valuable portion of this common property to 
aforcien Power. Ifa question involving a con- 
sideration of great, momentous character, had no 
claim to the maturest deliberation of the House, 
Mr. A. was unaware of any which could be re- 
garded as invested with suchaclaim. The effect, 
too, of the suceess of the motion of the gentleman 
from South Carolina ought not to escape observa- 
tion. It would be to preclude all effective expres- 
sion of the public sentiment in relation to the pol- 
icy of the ratification of the Spanish treaty. The 
case had no resemblance to that of an ordinary 
postponement of a subject, the consideration of 
which might, at a succeeding session uf Congress, 
be resumed. Every person knew that, before the 
ensuing session of Congress, the treaty would be 
ratified. The Government of Spain could have 
no other design in sending the Minister who was 
known to have been despatched here. And the 
determination which would operate with our own 
Government to accept the ratification (unless this 
determination should be arrested by the expression 
of public sentiment in some mode) could not be a 
subject of question. ‘The prevalence of the mo- 
tion to lay the resolutions on the table would then 
be decisive in relation to the important interest 
conceived to be involved in their adoption. By 
the policy of avoiding conflict, the fruits of com- 
plete victory would be achieved. 

The Speaker had treated the questions presented 
by the resolutions as affording scope for expatia- 
tion to a considerable extent in the general field of 
Spanish relations. This example, alluring as the 
subject was from the variety and interest of the 
topics it involved, Mr. A. said, that, not having 
the same claims with the Speaker, on the atten- 
tion of the Committee, he should forbear to fol- 
low, and confine himself strictly to the questions 
arising on the resolutions. These were of suffi- 
cient dignity and extent, indeed, to merit a distinct 
consideration. The question presented by the 
first resolution was that which had heretofore 
given occasion to considerable discussion, relative 
to the character and extent of the treaty-making 
power in our Government. To the President and 
Senate was given the power “to make treaties.” 
To Congress were given various powers, among 
others, that “to dispose of the territory of the 
United States.” And the question was, whether 
the general power to make treaties, confided to 
the President and Senate, took place of the par- 
ticular grant of powers to Congress, so as to oper- 
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ate conclusively on the subjects of this particular 
grant, without any necessity for the concurrence 
and assent of Congress. 

In contemplating this question, the attention 
could not fail, Mr. A. said, to be attracted to the 
extravagance of the pretensions of this treaty- 
making power. In point of extent, the power 
claimed to cover all the objects which fall within 
the scope of international stipulation, that is to 
say, all the objects of national interest, which 
were not of essential municipal character. This 
was the claim in point of extent of jurisdiction. 
In point of force of authority, the power claimed 
the exertion not only of a superscding, but a man- 
datory influence, over the legislative department, 
the direct Representatives of the national author- 
ity, in relation to all subjects of its exercise, whe- 
ther comprehended or not, within the delegation 
of jurisdiction to that department of the Govern- 
ment. The claim was not only to exclude Con- 
gress from all participation of control over sub- 
jects specifically submitted to its control by the 
Constitution, but to bind it to an undeliberating 
ministerial execution of the stipulations of the 
President and Senate, in relation to these same 
subjects, wherever they might require the inter- 
vention of legislative details, and a resort to muni- 
cipal authority, for execution. The exertion of 
the power of the President and Senate was said, 
by committing the public faith for its stipulations, 
to bind the other departments of the Government 
to an obligation of co-operation in the objects of 
those stipulations. Such was the claim of this 
treaty-making power in point of authority. The 
first remark, Mr. A. said, which arose upon this 
statement of the character of the power, related to 
its effect, where the co-operation of legislative and 
executive authorities were admitted to be required, 
to confound the appropriate functions of these au- 
thorities. To the President and Senate were as- 
signed the exclusive faculty of exercising deliber- 
ation; and on Congress was imposed the unquali- 
fied duty of conforming to and effectuating, with- 
out any exercise of discretion, the results of that 
deliberation. 

Such an assignation of functions would present 
a case of political anomaly which was not predi- 
cable of the character of the Constitution. The 
entire exclusion of Congress from authority over 
the subjects assigned to the jurisdiction of the 
treaty-making power, would involve no political 
inconsistency. This was designed in relation to 
all but a particular class of subjects. But, if the 
operation of the legislative power were admitted 
at all, it could only be admitted in its proper char- 
acter of a power involving essentially the exercise 
of discretion. The recognition, therefore, of the 
necessity for the co-operation of the authority of 
Congress in the execution of treaty stipulations, 
was, in relation to all the subjects to which it 
extended, a recognition of the legislative, as a 
part of, and a check upon, the treaty-making 


power. 

Mr. A. had been adverting to a statement of the 
pretensions of this treaty-making power, as fur- 
nishing evidence sufficient, to his mind, to con- 


demn them. If other evidence were wanted, it 
would be found in the discrepancy which the 
power in the extension claimed for it, presented to 
the character of the general grant of power con- 
tained in the Constitution, and of the more im- 
portant particular powers which made up the 
composition of that grant. It was to be expected 
of every political system, and more especially of a 
system sprung from men so illustrious for wisdom 
as the framers of our federal form of polity, that it 
would be found presenting a general consistency 
of structure and elements. But the Constitution. 
was admitted to convey but a limited grant of 
power. All its more important component pow- 
ers, the power over the purse, over the sword, the 
power of punishment, were limited by express re- 
strictive or qualifying provisions. The admission 
of the treaty-making power, therefore, in the abso- 
lute, unrestricted character it assumed to wear, 
would be a violation of the whole consistency of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. A. said that a person observing, with any 
degree of attention, the progress of our Govern- 
ment, could not fail to be struck with the conflict 
between many of the principles adopted in the 
construction of the Constitution, and its true char- 
acter and intendment. The framers of this instru- 
ment had expended the resources of an incom- 
parable wisdom, in devising limitations on the 
powers which it conveyed, and in the contrivance 
of adequate safeguards against the exercise of 
other powers. In the illusion of a generous confi- 
dence, they had no doubt conceived that these 
safeguards would be found sufficicnt, But, in 
the current of the administration of a constitu- 
tional government, there was gencrated a reptile 
destructive or dangerous to the dams and mounds 
which were instituted to restrain it. The name of 
this reptile was construction. Such was its fecun- 
dity, that it was impossible to extinguish the race. 
Such was its subtlety and activity of nature, that 
it was difficult to counteract its operations. This 
reptile had been at work in the mounds of our 
Constitution, nor was it a little to be feared that 
the breaches had already been effected which were 
destined, in future time, to give a general admis- 
sion to discretionary power. 

It might possibly be objected to what had been 
observed, that the power confided to the President 
and Senate, was a power to make or conclude 
treaties, and that the construction contended for, 
would convert their faculty in this respect into 
a mere function of initiating treaties. But the dis- 
tinction was, that the power which, in relation to 
the general subject of treaty stipulation was exclu- 
sive in the President and Senate, in relation to the 
particular class of subjects under discussion——those 
confided to the control of Congress—was a concur- 
rent power. In the clause of the Constitution, 
indeed, creating the power to make treaties, there 
was no express designation of limits to that power. 
But, as exclusive powers were no less effectually 
defined by the conterminous relation of their re- 
spective spheres of operation, than by an express 
designation of limits; so concurrent powers were 
indicated in as satisfactory a manner by separate 
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grants of the same subjects of jurisdiction to sev- 
eral powers, as they could be by a grant purport- 
ing in its terms to bea joint one. It was to be 
recollected, too, that no consideration affecting 
either the efficacy of the treaty-making power 
within its appropriate sphere, or its relation to the 
public convenience, required that it should be ex- 
clusive over all the subjects of its operation. In 
the denial of any particular subject or class of 
subjects to its exclusive jurisdiction, the efficacy 
of the power would suffer no impairment, in rela- 
tion to others which were conceded. And, as re- 
spected public convenience, this consideration, so 
far from requiring any indefinite extension or char- 
acter of the power, demanded, on the contrary, that 
its disposing control should be guarded in relation 
to subjects of public interest of more than ordinary 
delicacy or magnitude, by the check of the neces- 
sary co-operation of some department of concur- 
rent jurisdiction. Nor, admitting this observation 
to be just, was there any subject of public interest 
characterized by a more indisputable title to the pe- 
culiar safeguard in question, than that which related 
tothe disposal of the territorial property of thenation. 

The power of the President and Senate to alien- 
ate territory, might, perhaps, be inferred as a con- 
sequence of their power to acquire it. Mr. A. ob- 
jected to the consequence as illogical, and protested 
against the mode of construing the powers of the 

overnment by which it must be derived. An 
incidental power would have to be derived from 
an incidental power; and this first incident, the 
source of others, was itself supposed to be derived 
in a mode still more unauthorized, not from any 
specific power, but as as result of the general col- 
lective powers and sovereign character of the 
Government. In such a mode of derivation of 
power, it was obvious that the efficacy of speci- 
fication in the grant of it, would be destroyed, and 
a political constitution, as respected any purpose 
of limitation on the exercise of power, be converted 
toa name. It was inevitable, indeed, that every 
political constitution should admit the exercise of 
implied and incidental powers, as a result of the 
compendious simplicity of an instrument of this 
character. But the danger of abuse and injury 
from this source was guarded, if not obviated, by 
a mode of construction (the only one which did 
not outrage a constitution of enumerated powers) 
which required that the power made the source, 
as well as that which was made the subject of 
derivation, should be specific; and that the rela- 
tion between them should be essential and imme- 
diate. Principles the reverse of these appeared, 
however, to be obtaining an ascendency. The 
operation of the inischief was to be seen, indeed, 
at this time, only in its commencement. But the 
end of this thing, Mr. A. said, was death. The 
malady might now present only an cruptive ap- 
pearance on the surface, but it would be found 
to be progressive to the heart of the Constitution ; 
would communicate eventually to the system, the 
unnatural activity of despotism ; and of unnatural 
action, if not arrested, whether in bodies political 
or physical, there was but one result, and that 
result was dissolution. 


| 
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Mr. A.could not abstain from remarking (though 
the remark had no immediate relevancy to the 
question) on the unlimited character of the power 
of legislation, which was assumed in our Govern- 
ment, in relation to thenational territories. Author- 
ity was arroga ted to legislate on this subject at dis- 
cretion, and an instanceof the fullest indulgence of 
it hadoccurred at the present session of Congress, (in: 
the measure for the interdiction of slavery in a por- 
tion of the Territories.) Take this power of dis- 
cretionary regulation, in connexion with the ac- 
knowledged power to refuse admission of a Terri- 
tory into the Union, and what was the result? A 
power was arrogated to regulate discretionally, 
and a power conceded to retain the Territories at 
pleasure in subjection to the authority invested 
with this power of discretionary regulation. Let 
the extent and susceptibility of importance of the 
Territories be considered, and what was the spec- 
tacle which, under the practical operation of the 
doctrine asserted, our Government might come to 
pre The spectacle of an authority strictly 

imited within its appropriate sphere of operation, 
exerting unlimited powers in a coextensive collat- 
eral sphere of operation. It would be a condition 
like that of the Roman Republic in an advanced. 
stage of its progress, in which, characterized b 
the forms of a limited Government at home, it 
wielded without control the uncounted resources 
and power of the provinces. To the issue of this 
condition of things in that Republie it was not 
necessary to advert, nor to pursue the train of re- 
flection which it was calculated to suggest. 

Reverting to the question, Mr. A. denied that 
a power on the part of the President and Senate 
to dispose of territory, was to be regarded as a 
consequence of the power to acquire it. The 
separable characters of these powers resulted from 
the principle which determined the general pro- 
priety and motives of all delegation or reservation. 
of power, namely, the beneficial or harmless charac- 
ter of its exercise. The exertion of a power to 
acquire territory could scarcely be otherwise than. 
beneficial in its tendency, and the power might 
therefore well be admitted. The exercise of the 
power to alienate could rarely be attended with a 
beneficial, and was liable to be attended with a 
very detrimental operation. This power might 
therefore well be denied. 

The case was like that of infancy at law, in 
which, though a competency to be benefitted by 
acts of acquisition was properly admitted, the 
capacity was denicd to be bound to acts of aliena- 
tion. A power to alienate was, indeed, in no case, 
in relation to subjects of private or public interest, 
any necessary correlative of a power to acquire. 
Whether, then, future acquisitions of territory were 
or were not contemplated, and their disposal pro- 
vided for by the Constitution, the conclusion was 
still the same, that the power of disposal, either 
to foreign Governments or to citizens, so far as it 
existed at all, could belong only to Congress; and 
this in reference both to the letter of the Consti- 
tution and to the policy directing the delegation 
of power in free States. If the power were to be 
considered as a necessary resulting power, arising 
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out of. circumstances not foreseen, it could only 
result to the Legislature, the general. representa- 
tives of the nation. A subject of interest accruing 
subsequently to a grant, if it can be made to pass 


at all- by the grant, must pass to the grantee of 


the general estate, and not to the grantee of any 
particular portion of it. 

The powers appertaining to the treaty-making 
department, and those granted to Congress over 
particular classes of subjects, presenting the ap- 
pearance of conflict, the object of a just consti- 
tution would be to reconcile them by allowing to 
both, if possible, a due operation. But this object 
could only be attained by the mode which had been 
suggested, 
tion over the subjects which present the apparent 
occasion of conflict. This construction was in 
consistency with all received rules in relation to 
questions of {this sort. It was an established 
principle, which had been adverted to, (by the 
Speaker,) that in cases of the conflict of particu- 
lar with general expressions, the general must give 
way to the particular expression. And why? 
Because rules of construction being nothing more 
than contrivances for the ascertainment of in- 
tention, what was equivocal in a general, became 
explicit in a particular expression. The construc- 
tion stated derived corroboration in the present 


instance of its application, from a consideration of 


the momentous character of the subjects of power 
which it operated to detach from the executive, to 
confide to the concurrent treaty-making jurisdic- 
tion; and from a consideration of the affinity 
which it tended to stamp on the treaty-making 
power, to the gencral policy and character of the 
Constitution, and to the peculiar character of 
the more important specific powers which it com- 
prised. 

The construction relied on was confirmed by 
other principles of interpretation. One of these, 
the offspring of incontrovertible reason, required 
that the most mitigated sense should be given to 
expressions obscure or doubtful in their character. 
“In obscuris quod minimum est querimur.” The 
application of this maxim was particularly strong 
to grants of power, in relation to which the small- 
est amount of concession might always be pre- 
sumed. And it applied with sti 
force to a grant of power such as that contained 
in the Constitution, which was admitted on all 
hands to be of the strictest and most limited de- 
scription. But, this being the fact, the whole 
doubt as well as danger in the case under review, 
proceeded from the construction which assigned 
the largest extension to the power of the President 
and Senate, and were obviated by that which ad- 
mitted the qualification of their power by the spe- 
cific grants of power made to Congress by the 
Constitution. 

It would not be contended by the most extrav- 
agant advocates.of the treaty-making power, that 
there existed no limits to its extenslon. It would 
not be contended that the power extended to the 
transfer of a State, or of an essential part of sov- 
ereignty, for example. The question which arose 
upon this power related, then, not to the fact, but 


of allowing them a concurrent opera- 


still an augmented | 


to the point of its limitation. What was the point 
assigned? The subsistence of other powers by the 
explicit expression of the Constitution. What 
was the degree of limitation contended for? Was: 
it the entire exclusion of the jurisdiction of the 
power from the subjects of these particular powers ?. 
No. The degree of limitation was the confine- 
ment of the power (left in other respects unre- 
stricted) to a concurrent jurisdiction in relation 

to this particular class of subjects. The limita- 

tion assigned was precise, both as respected its 

point of occurrence and degree. In its tendency it 

was beneficial ; and it arose upon. the letter, as it was 
sustained by the truc intendment, of the Constitu- 
tion. Construction affirming a limit of this char- 
acter upon power, could with no color of propriety 
be rejected from operation. 

There was one consideration upon the subject 
of this controversy, in relation to the extent of the 
treaty-making power, which appeared to Mr. A. 
to be conclusive. It was this, Phat the exclusive 
control claimed for the power, was not pretended 
to extend to all the subjects submitted to Con- 
gress by the Constitution. There were several 
which this exclusive control was admitted not to 
cover. The powers to borrow money ; to make 
war; to raise armies; to admit new States, were 
examples. But where. was: the ground of distine- 
tion between these subjects and those-over which. 
an exclusive, superseding control was claimed? 
Tt was not to be found in the Constitution. There 
these several classes of subjects were placed: on: 
the same exact footing. The powers conveyed 
to Congress were all conveyed in the same terms. 
The distinction was not to be found in any pecu- 
liar importance of the abdicated subjects. All. 
were important. Was the distinction to be found 
in the supposed external relation of the class of 
arrogated subjects, rendering them ina peculiar 
degree adapted to become the objects of treaty 
stipulation? These subjects were not distinguish- 
ed by this character in any greater degree than. 
several of the abdicated subjects; of which the 
powers of making war and raising armies were 
instances. The danger, too, with which the ar- 
gument derived from this principle of construc- 
tion was fraught, ought not to escape observation. 
Let the principle be admitted, and it would be 
only necessary to give to exercises of power the 
form of treaty stipulation, and any power might 
be exercised, and any object attained, by the Ex- 
ccutive department, however remote from the 
proper sphere of its control. Finally, if the dis- 
tinction between the jurisdiction arrogated, and, 
that renounced, by the treaty-making power, were 
made to rest on the peculiar character of the treaty 
stipulations, as being susceptible of execution, inde- 
pendently of legislative aid, or as requiring that 
aid for their execution, the answer was equally 
obvious with those which had been stated to other 
supposed principles of distinction. It was this, 
that there were various supposeable cases of stipu- 
lation having no dependence on legislative aid for 
execution, which yet the consent 0 all men would 
reject from the exelusive control of the treaty- 
making power. One example, suggested by re- 
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cent occurrences, should be adduced. A new 
State, provided its government were organized, 
and the form republican, might be admitted into 
the Union without any necessary intervention of 
legislative authority, by a treaty stipulating that it 
should send two Senators and one Representative 
to Congress. There was a republican govern- 
ment now organized among the blacks in the isl- 
and of Hayti. If the doctrines asserted in rela- 
tion to the extent of the treaty-making power 
were just, what was there to hinder the admission 
of this Republic into the Union, if the President 
and Senate were to be of opinion to admit it? 
Here was a case reyuiring no intervention of le- 
gislative aid. Here was a case which, from its 
character of external relation, fell within the class 
of the o ppropea re objects of treaty stipulation. 
It was sufficient for the argument, that the case 
was a possible one. Mr. A. did not affect to in- 
sinuate that the realization ever could be thought 
of. Considering, however, the value of West India 
ossessions, there was a possible composition of the 
xecutive department, in which the realization 
was by no means inconceivable. Constitutional 
doctrines, however, could not be sound, which in- 
volved the possibility of such a consequence. 
There were various other and important views, 
connected with the discussion of this question of 
the just character of the treaty-making power in 
our Government, which Mr. A. said that fatigue 
compelled him to pretermit. An observation had 
been made in the debate, however, which it was 
necessary to notice. It had been said that, admit- 
ting the incompetency of the President and Senate 
to alienate, their power could not be denied to as- 
certain the limits of territory, and that the provi- 
sions of the treaty, in this respect, extended no 
farther than to an ascertainment of limits. The 
distinction, as related to the power, was admitted. 
There could be no question of the authority to set- 
de limits. But was the character of the treaty 
such as had been represented? Did it operate 
only to define, and not extend to the alienation of 
territory? Was not the contrary of this sugges- 
tion notorious? Did not the treaty, on the face of 
it, purport to make a cession of territory, by stat- 
ing the fact, and by employing throughout the 
language appropriate to cession? Did not every 
person, in any degree versed in the history of the 
controversy with Spain upon this subject, know 
that the boundary fixed by the treaty was, as had 
been observed by the Speaker, a new line made, 
and not a line ascertained? The treaty did, there- 
fore, make an alicnation of territory. Into the 
question of our title to this territory, Mr. A. did 
not design at this time to enter, farther than to ob- 
serve, that the acceptance by Spain of the country 
as a cession from us, was to his mind sufficient 
evidence of the validity of our title. The inability, 
too, of Spain to make out a valid title against us, 
(which appeared from the negotiation to be the 
fact,) was itself, in the relative condition of the 


ue countries, tantamount to a valid title upon our 
part. 


Such were the views which Mr. A. had been | required, found here a point 
led to entertain of the proposition affirmed by the| union. Corn, cotton, sugar, 


first resolution. But whether those views were 
well or ill-founded; whether Congress were or 
were not entitled to a voice in the disposal of the 
territory which the treaty with Spain proposed to 
alienate, there could be no question of its belong- 
ing, both to the right and the duty of Congress, 
to express an opinion upon any subject of national 
policy, deemed of sufficient importance to require 
such an expression. There could beas little ques- 
tion that this expression of opinion would have 
its due weight with the Executive Department of 
the Government. If Congress concurred, there- 
fore, in the views which had dictated the second 
resolution, there could be no question of the pro- 
priety of affirming them, by the passage of the 
resolution. 
There were several propositions asserted by the 
| resolution—the disproportion of the equivalent 
rendered by Spain for our concessions in the 
treaty ; the general impolicy of the transfer of the 
territory ceded on our part to any foreign Power: 
and the inexpediency as a consequence of these, 
of the ratification of the treaty, now that the op- 
tion of our Government was restored, to ratify or 
rejectit. Was, then, the equivalent stipulated to be 
rendered by them disproportionate, and was it im- 
politic to make a transfer to any foreign Power of 
the territory we had stipulated to cede? What 
were the relative concessions of the contracting 
parties? On the side of the United States, five 
millions of dollars to be paid, in part discharge of 
claims of our citizens upon Spain; the abandon- 
ment of the residue of these claims; of which, as 
they stood in the same character, the allowance of 
this part was, in effect, a recognition to the amount 
of $15,000,000, as had been stated (by the honor- 
able Speaker ;) the privilege to the subjects of 
Spain, carrying on commerce with the territory 
we were to acquire, of admission into its ports on 
the same terms with our own citizens, for the pe- 
riod of twelve years from the ratification of the 
treaty; and, finally, the territory of Texas, which 
we stipulated to cede. Placing out of view the 
other parts of this concession, what was the char- 
acter and value of this territory of Texas? The 
full value we were not possessed of sufficient in- 
formation, it was probable, to enable us to appre- 
ciate. Enough, however, was known to ascertain 
its superiority in this respect to the province, as 
part of the consideration of which it was proposed 
to be transferred. In superficial extent, Texas 
would not be denied to be several times larger 
than Florida. In a general character of fertility, 
the two countries, according to the accounts which 
Mr. A. had received, admitted of no comparison, 
so decidedly was the advantage on the side of the 
former of them. Placed in a near vicinity to 
South America, this province asserted still more 
signally, to the character of its productions, 1ts 
affinity to the peculiar natural advantages which 
distinguish, in a manner so remarkable, that most 
favored portion of the earth. Productions of the 
highest value, and supposed to be the most widely 
diversified, as respected the soil and climate they 
of neighborhood and 
met a congenial soil, 
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and circumstances favorable to their production. 
The climate was of extraordinary salubrity—the 
rivers various and large. And what was the con- 
sideration for which we were to surrender a coun- 
try such as this had been described; of immense 
extent, possessed of every natural advantage, des- 
tined by the most signal evidences to high politi- 
cal importance? Was it for the sands of Florida? 
No, not for the property, but for little more than 
the sovereignty of these sands. For, independently 
of the grants to Alagon, and Vargas, and Punon 
Rostro, which had been the subjects of recent 
contestation, the largest and the most valuable 
portion of the soil of Florida was known to have 
been granted out. The recent contested grants 
had only been of the residuary lands. In the bar- 
gain which had been made we were to give the 
sovereignty and nearly the whole, Mr. A. pre- 
sumed, of the soil of Texas, such as it had been 
described, for little more, comparatively speaking, 
than the sovereignty of Florida. Was the bar- 
gain one, which, in this obvious view of its char- 
acter, with perfect liberty to accept or reject it, it 
would be expedient to confirm? But, great impor- 
tance was attributed to Florida in a military and 
litical point of view. 

Without any design of derogation from the im- 
portance of Florida in this respect, did this con- 
sideration, Mr. A. asked, render its acquisition at 
this time, and at the price of any disproportionate 
equivalent, an object of reasonable solicitude on 
our part? He apprehended that it did not. What- 
ever might be the advantages presented by this 
country for purposes of military or commercial 
annoyance, in the hands of Spain, it could not be 
rendered subservient to any such purposes against 
us. Spain did not possess, nor had the faculty of 
acquiring means and resources, military or naval, 
which could be applied to such objects. Nor, if 
she possessed, or could acquire them, could it ever 
be her policy to avail herself of the position of 
Florida to employ them against this country. 

In proof of this the single consideration was 
sufficient, that the inevitable result of the pursuit 
of such a policy would be the loss of the province 
in question, without the possibility of indemnifica- 
tion. This result, it would be admitted, could not 
be prevented by any exertion or contingency of 
events. The acquisition of Florida was therefore 
an object of no considerable importance as related 
to any view of danger of its being used for pur- 
poses of annoyance by Spain. The ground of 
apprehension was as slight from any other quarter. 
The Indian inhabitants would be in no great de- 
gree more likely to give us disturbance, if the 
country continued in the hands of Spain, than if 
it were transferred to our own. Nor was fear 
indeed to be indulged of disturbance from this 
source while the life or the memory of Jackson 
among his Indian adversaries were preserved. For 
danger, proceeding from any European Power 
other than Spain, we had already made an ade- 
quate provision by a law giving authority to the 
President to prevent the occupation of Florida by 
a foreign Power. Mr. A. said that, in the policy 
of this law, he entirely concurred. While he 


it, merely accompanied with a hint at the ca 
of Texas to maintain a formidable population. 


ly ,concurrent 


than those which had been stipulated? 
was certainly no indisposition on the part of Spain 
to yield it to us. 
character of 


should be opposed to the occupation of the cgun- 
try by ourselves, at least under, present circum- 
stances, when he would be averse to any measure 
by which the hazard of war might be incurred, he 
should, at all times and under all circumstances, 
consider the prevention of the occupation of Flor- 
ida by any other foreign Power than Spain, asa 
measure of indisputable and unimpeachable policy, 
on the part of this country. It stood justified to 
his mind by considerations admitted to be para- 
mount to all others—of defence and preservation. 
No Power could have either interest or motive in 
the acquisition of Florida, unconnected with views 
to our annoyance, and a policy dictated by such 
views, it was at all times as justifiable as it was 
necessary to repel. Whatever, then, might be the 
intrinsic importance of Florida in a political point 
of view, its acquisition could not be considered as 
demanded of us at this time at the price of any 
concession disproportioned to its proper value. 
But was this character of importance, in a po- 


litical view, confined to Florida? Was Texas ot 
no consideration in this view? Let the situation 


of this province, at the back of Louisiana, and the 
direction of the flow of its principal rivers, be con- 
sidered, and the important and delicate relation 
which it sustained to New Orleans, itself the most 
important position in our country, would imme- 
diately be perceived. Upon this view of the sub- 


ject, interesting as it was, Mr. A. forbore, from ob- 


vious considerations, to enlarge. He would dismiss 
acity 


Considered in a mere political aspect, then, the 


equivalent which we were to obtain for our terri- 
torial concession in the treaty appeared to be little 
entitled to the preference which had been allotted 
to it, and the ratification of the treaty altogether 
unadvisable. 


There was another view of the subject, entire- 
with that which had been stated. 
Whatever might have been the value of Florida, 
could it not have been obtained on terms better 
There 


This was manifest, from the 
the instructions which were known to 
have been given to Don Onis; from the fact of 
his signature to the treaty ; from the fact of the 
despatch of the new mission, which was every day 
expected on our shores; and, finally, from the evi- 
dence disclosed by the publication of the late ne- 
gotiation at Madrid, which showed that the diffi- 
culties which had obstructed the ratification of the 
treaty did not relate to any reluctance indulged by 
the Government of Spain to make a cession, of 
the country. Spain had no interest in the retention 
of this province. It was of no value, but rather a 
source of expense, and a burden as a territorial de- 
pendency. It could be of no value, from her pe- 
culiar condition, in a military or commercial view. 
Superadded to this consideration, she had strong 
motives to make the cession. If the motives of 
her determination to do so, as heretofore evinced, 
had reference to the posture of her affairs in South 
America, these motives not only retained an undi-’ 
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miinished, but had acquired an increased force from 
recent occurrences. If the object of her policy, 
hitherto, had been to prevent our interference in 
any mode in the contest with the patriots, and she 
still retained the hope of being enabled to prose- 
cute that contest, the increasing difficulties of her 
situation, and the knowledge of the peculiar and 
growing state of public sentiment in this coun- 
try, both towards herself and towards the patri- 
ots, furnished decided inducements to her to con- 
tinue to act in the same line of policy, and to 
secure our further forbearance at the price which 
she had already determined to regard as a consid- 
eration not too high for it. But, if she had lost 
all hope of being enabled to prosecute the con- 
test with the colonies, then her inducements to 
the same course became still more unequivocal. 
Why ? because she knew that in the event of the 
success of the patriots, Florida must fall into their 
hands, who may be presumed to form the objects 
of her peculiar animosity, or must come by the 
operation of domestic revolution into ours, with- 
out her obtaining any compensation for it, even 
the liquidation of our claims on her for spoliation. 
In every view, then, interest, and in one view, a 
moral feeling, more powerful in its operation than 
interest, prompted Spain to the pursuit of the same 
policy, which was that of cession of the territory 
we were desirous to obtain. There was no op- 
posing interest or motive of any sort. Under these 
circumstances, left, as we were, at liberty by the 
delay of Spain in ratifying the treaty, and even 
authorized to rise in our demands, would it not be 
a policy preferable to the ratification of the treaty 
to trust ourselves to the results of a new negotia- 
tion? In the worst event of such a resort, we 
might expect, considering the advantage of our 
situation, to procure Florida for money, (more al- 
luring to Spain in her present cireumstances than 
territory,) in place of the disproportioned territo- 
oe which we had stipulated to give 
or it. 

Might we not be justified, too, in indulging a 
glanceat the very possible contingency of procuring 
this country, without the payment of any price, by 
the effect of domestic revolution? In any event, 
our claims on Spain would remain the same. They 
might be considered as having derived the advan- 
tage of recognition from the treaty. Spain was 
in no condition to satisfy them in any other way 
than bya cession of Florida. If she declined to 
satisfy them in this, the only mode which was in 
her power, we would be at liberty to adopt a rem- 
edy for ourselves. The fund could not escape us. 
Tt was at all times liable to our control. Could 
there, in such circumstances, be excuse for impru- 
dence, or occasion for precipitation, in our endeay- 
ors to obtain possession of Florida, however de- 
strable it might be to do so? 

Upon the whole, Mr. A. said, he considered the 
propositions affirmed by the second resolution as 
sustained—that there was a want of proportion in 
the relative concessions of the treaty; that the ter- 
ritory which it purported to cede on our part, ought 

not to be made the subject of transfer to any other 
foreign Power, and that the ratification of the 


treaty was in every view inexpedient. Entertain- 
ing these views, he had no hesitation in expressing 
them, and he hoped that the resolutions would 
meet the approbation of the Committee. 

Mr. TrimeLy, of Kentucky, said, that he had 
risen to support both of the resolutions offered by 
his colleague, the honorable Speaker. He saw in 
the documents strong indications of intention to 
accept the treaty, and, dissatisfied as he was, he 
owed it as a duty to himself, to the nation gener- 
ally, and especially to that part of it residing on 
the Western waters, to enter his protest at large 
against the ratification. The treaty, in his opin- 
ion,,was one of great interest to the nation; pre- 
senting various topics for discussion, most of which 
had been precluded from debate by the cautious 
prudence of his friend from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Lownpes.) He knew that the rules of the House 
gave him a wide range, but he found himself un- 
expectedly restricted by the solicitude of the chair- 
man of the Committee of Foreign Relations. He 
was sure that solicitude was deeply felt, because it 
was strongly expressed, and being always ready 
to defer to Vis talents and discretion, he would 
cheerfully conform to his wishes. He had no 
right, he said, to complain of the course proposed ; 
and he would do his friend the justice to say, that, 
if he did not advance with the boldness of Alex- 
ander, he displayed in retreat all the skill of a 
Xenophon. He was in Parliament, what Moreau 
and Montecuccoli were in the field; he carried 
every thing with him; had left no spoil for his 

ursuers; no point exposed; no barriers unde- 
ended. The honor of the nation could not be 
placed in better hands, or safer keeping; and no 
one could defend its interests with superior 
ability. 

The friends of the treaty, he said, had sought 
occasion to proclaim its merits; its opposers, until 
now, had not been heard. It was time the people 
should be heard; it was time for their Represen- 
tatives to speak. The Western people have but 
one market for their produce—one emporium for 
their commerce ; and the treaty leaves that one 
unprotected; leaves it fearfully exposed. He did 
not believe that the nation, if consulted, would 
ratify this treaty; he did not consider it a thing 
in esse; a contract in abeyance; it was, in his 
opinion, a mere nullity; and each party remitted 
back to his original rights and claims. 

Our relations with Spain, he said, required the 
display of some energy, and for that reason he had 
prepared his mind to vote for reprisals; not be- 
cause the treaty was obligatory, but because time 
and chance might change the present posture of 
affairs and bring more trouble and more danger. 
To avoid that, and finish all at once, he would 
have acknowledged the patriots, and have occu- 
pied Texas and the Floridas. This would have 
brought the Castilian to terms, or made one war, 
and not a triple contest of it. Why strike for 
half the quarrel? If the army comes in as fin- 
isher of treaties, let us have all the land, and hold 
it as we did West Florida, subject to negotiation. 
He that takes justice in his own hands, should 
take the full measure of its claims. 
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Mr. T. did not intend to censure the officer who 
conducted the negotiations on our part; he would 
say that the ratification was pressed upon Spain 
with more zeal than judgment. She was made 
to suspect that the treaty was highly favorable to 
this country, because it was warmly urged ; where- 
as, in fact, the advantage was wholly on the side 
of Spain. It was clear, from the documents, that 
Mr. Adams was not able to barter land with Don 
Onis; he had confided too much in Castilian 
honor, as to the dates of the grants, and suffered 
the crafty Spaniard to deceive him. He had 
been circumvented. This was no discompliment. 
It-was proof of fair dealing on his part; and it 
was more honorable to be the victim than the 
agent or the perpetrator of hypocrisy and fraud. 
He said he had nothing to say against the Execu- 
‘tive in this matter; and hoped that no one would 
charge him with want of confidence in that De- 
partment. He would not allow the supposition 
to be made; his ¢onfidence in the President was 
unimpaired; and this, of all subjects, was the one 
upon which it was least likely to be diminished. 
He said he had not forgotten, it was impossible he 
should forget, that a proposition was made thirty 
years ago, In a secret session of Congress, to sur- 
render the Western country to Spain for twenty- 
five years, and that its defeat was owing almost 
entirely to the resistance made by our present 
Chief Magistrate. The question then was—“ our 
right to navigate the Mississippi ;” the question 
now is, our right to the country, Louisiana proper, 
‘and the positions which protect and de end it. 
Eschewing war, and loving peace, the President 
has made sacrifices to maintain it; liberality is 
found in every clause of the treaty; forbearance 
in every page of the message. Texas was thrown 
in as a peace-offering to Spain; she refused it; 
and we are not bound, in justice or in honor, to 
offer it again. This nation will never consent 
that it shall be offered or conceded. The treaty 
thas been sent to us by the President; the whole 
subject is before us; we are in Committee of the 
"Whole on the state of the Union, and have a right 
to enter our protest and objections; and he for 
one was ready to perform his duty. He could see 
no danger in a broad discussion; but he would 
relieve the anxiety of his friend (Mr. LownpEs) 
‘at once, by omitting all the topics which he wished 
to have excluded. 

The extent of the treaty-making power is one 
question; the check which this House of Con- 
gress holds upon it another. ‘It was not necessary 
for him to prove that this House could rightfully 
and properly refuse to carry into effect a treaty, 
which, in its judgment, would be ruinous to the 
country. The first resolution asserts this right. 
He had just promised not to discuss it; but he 
would never yield itso long as he was a member 
of the body. Limited as he was in his course of 
inquiry, he would not engage in a critical analysis 
of the treaty. It was called a treaty of amity, set- 
tlement, and limits; it was, in fact, a treaty of 
cession, of limits, and satisfaction. Territory is 
ceded on both sides, in full sovereignty. Limits 
are settled, and satisfaction promised, for injuries 


and spoliations. He would not stop to define the 
treaty-making power, or lay down its limits, its 
corners, and abutments. That his friend (Mr. 
Lownves) would call “abstraction.” But there 
are stipulations, he said, in this instrument, above 
the treaty-making power; above the Constitution; 
stipulations, alarming to freemen, and fraught 
with serious mischief; he felt it his duty to pre- 
sent them to the nation. 

He said it would be recollected that the Louisi- 
ana Treaty amalgamated the inhabitants of that 
country with the people of the United States; that 
it gave them a common interest in the Union; an 
equal claim to its protection; a guarantee of “all 
the rights, advantages, and immunities, of citizens 
of the States.” ‘To use an Indian metaphor, the 
treaty of cession made us all one man. The fact 
was well known that some of the French inhabi- 
tants resided at that date, and still continue to re- 
side, in that part of Texas then ceded torus, and 
now ceded to Spain. Some of our own people 
had removed there since the treaty of April 30, 
1803; had purchased lands of Frenchmen, hold- 
ing grants under the French Government, and 
stood upon the soil as allodial free men of the Union, 
claiming its protection, and rendering it due hom- 
age and all fealty. Now, sir, said he, I assert 
roundly, I contend boldly, that there is no power 
in the Constitution under which you can expa- 
triate a citizen of the Union. I know that a treaty 
is the supreme law of the land: I admit that the 
treaty power is competent to settle questions of 
boundary and limits; but I deny the existence of 
any power by which you can alienate a citizen— 
denationalize a free man. What, sir! sell land to 
a citizen; take his money; and then sell him, and 
land, and liberty, and all! It is too monstrous to 
be endured: it challenges resistance the moment 
itis seen. Citizenship is not an article of mer- 
chandise; it is not negotiable. Political rights in 
our Government are not subjects of barter and 
exchange; they could not be sold under hammer 
at political auction. Citizenship is indefeasible; 
inalienable: it is a patrimony descending to us 
from our ancestors, under entail, and we must 
leave it to posterity unbroken. Show me your 
power, said he, to cede citizens with sovereignty, 
like serfs and vassals of the soil. Show the power 
or expunge the stipulation from the treaty. Strike 
it out; obliterate it; and leave the statute book 
untainted by the precedents. There are some hun- 
dreds of our citizens, by birth and adoption, expa- 
triated by this treaty. The fact was surely un- 
known to the Secretary at that date. What reply 
could you make to a petition and remonstrance 
from these people? How would a committee re- 
port upon the case? A skilful diplomatist might 
boggle at the question. The stipulation would 
never be sanctioned by the nation: it required a 
statesman of courage to affirm the power ; and to 
such he would leave the honor of defending 1t. 
He would never envy the laurels they might gather. 

Mr. T. had objections to another article, an ex- 
crescence in the treaty, which called loudly for 
the knife and caustic. It grew out of the subject , 
of claims and spoliations. The demands of our 
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rest upon the dates, and letter of the grants and 
treaty, sanctioned by the Laws of the Indies, and 
nothing short of revocation would remove the en- 
cumbrance. A law suit with the patentees was 
not desirable. 

He was not exactly satisfied with the line west of 
the Rocky Mountains, especially, as that portion 
of country was the supposed equivalent for Texas. 
All the exploring parties to the Pacific ocean, since 
the return of Lewis and Clarke, had united in 
opinion, that the only practicable route for con- 
stant intercourse and trading purposes to the Co- 
lumbia, lies across the Rocky Mountains, from 
the head waters of the Arkansas to those of the 
Multnomah. 

By the treaty our boundary stops at 42 degrees 
north latitude; now if gentlemen will make an 
examination of the map, they will find that this 
line of latitude will give Spain the entire, naviga- 
tion of that fine river for about five hundred miles. 
These last objections, he said,wvere blemishes in 
the treaty which ought to be corrected. He had 
intended, he said, to treat this as a question of great 
national policy, and on this morning had deter- 
mined to limit his views in some measure to its 
domestic aspects, and relations. In doing this he 
should waive the discussion of several topics which 
had claims to his attention. He would barely 
name some of them. 

ist. The question of equivalents. 

Qd. The Treasury side of the subject—the items 
of profit and loss. 

3d. The quality and value of the soil of Florida 
and Texas; acre per acre. 

4th. The live oak of each province, especially 
of Texas, and its great value for naval purposes. 

The ports and harbors of Florida and Texas 
ought to be omitted. It was his opinion that we 
ought to hold both provinces, and it was not his 
intention to disparage either. He would not there- 
fore compare the ports and harbors, although those 
of Texas would bear a contrast ; our charts of both 
coasts were too imperfect to be relied on, and the 
recent correction of mistake as to the depth of 
water on the outer bar at Mobile Point and Dau- 
phin Island, would caution him against hastily 
admitting the facts reported by submarine explorers. 
What effect will the surrender of the ports of Texas 
have upon our carrying trade? Let our Eastern 
shippers and tonnage holders look to that; itis 
their immediate interest. It belongs to navigation. 
Get the ports of Galveston and Matagorda, and 
you get the carrying trade of Vera Cruz. Itisa 
branch of our coasting trade, and if wisely followed, 
will draw after it the entire carrying trade of 
Mexico, or New Spain. Every alienation on the 
Gulf will so far at least diminish your prospect of 
securing the carrying trade upon thoseseas. Will 
gentlemen from the East suffer the phantusies and 
delusions of a moment, to deprive them of such 
lasting and valuable advantages? A safe and sure 
trade upon the Gulf is as much the interest of the 
Eastern, as the Western States; will they permit 
local feelings, founded on visions and airy nothings, 
to govern them in questions of such general and 
substantial benefit? He would hope not. For 


citizens are stated by some at ten millions of dol- 
lars, by others at twenty. Ten is below the mini- 
mum in aggregate. The eleventh article of the 
treaty exonerates Spain from these demands; gives 
a full renunciation; cancels the whole debt, and 
undertakes to make satisfaction to our citizens to 
an amount not exceeding five millions of dollars. 
‘Where, said he, does the treaty-making power find 
authority to expunge the ‘claims of our citizens— 
extinguish their right to demand the full amount 
from Spain, and only pay them half the money ? 
Barter their whole claims for soil and sovereignty ; 
for sand and sea-weed—a barren sceptre—and pay 
them but one moiety! This is a new mode of 
levying taxes, of raising contributions: a letter of 
marque and reprisal on ourselves; a flat violation 
of the fifth article of the amendments to the Con- 
stitution, which declares, that “private property 
shall not be taken for public purposes, without just 
compensation.” 

What is just compensation? Payment in full, 
and nothing less. , “ Render unto Cesar the things 
that are his: not a part of those things, but the 
whole of them. Our people were sufferers under 
the new code of maritime jurisprudence—under 
lawless edicts and decrees. They were struck by 
spoliation, and ruined by delay. Justice demand- 
ed a reimbursement of principal and interest. This 
Government was bound in duty and good faith to 
ask it for them. It has cancelled the claims in 
exchange for Florida. These claimants are men 
of sense and judgment, of weight and influence 
in the country; they will lose nothing by modesty 
in asking ; consummate the treaty, and you will 
find a cart-load of petitions on your table, praying 
payment of the whole amount: will you grant it ? 
If so, you give Texas, and ten millions for the 
Floridas. If you refuse, where is your boasted love 
of justice—where your equality of rights? The 
Constitution and the social compact are both 
infracted. Man enters society in self-defence; we 
surrender part of our rights to purchase protection 
for the residuc: we grant the power to tax our 
property, to pay the expenses of protection, but 
not the power of relinquishing our claims, for publie 
purposes, without a fair equivalent. Let this mat- 
ter be carefully considered. If you ratify the treaty 
and pay ten millions to these claimants, the bar- 
gain is unequal in all respects. If you refuse, what 
will Europe say? What a precedent for her—a 
case in point! 

Our people have claims for spoliation against the 
other Powers of Europe. If in this instance we 
take the shoes of Spain, and pay but half the debt, 
will not the other Powers cite the precedent, and 
cutoff a moiety of what they owe? Can we urge 
them to do our citizens more justice than we do 
ourselves? Better lose Florida than lose our cha- 
racter abroad. ‘I'he reputation of our Government 
for moral justice is of more value than barren 
territory. 

He said he would barely notice the grants to 
Punon Rostro, Alagon, and Vargas. They are 
third persons, whose rights cannot be affected by 
the protest of our Minister, announcing our in- 
tended construction of the treaty; their titles would 
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his. part, he would never so far, degrade his station | 
here, as to suffer local interests to govern him upon 
questions of great national concern. He thought 
ithis duty to strengthen the cohesion of the Union. 
He had formerly voted, and he should again yote 
to encourage domestic manufactures. He had al- 
ways voted for every bill intended to protect our 
commerce, and place it-on an equal footing with 
that of other nations; and he intended still to do 
so, always giving the preference to agriculture ; 
and holding the balance even, if he could, between 
commerce and manufactures. He would ask East- 
ern gentlemen to name an instance, in which West- 
ern members had arrayed themselves against the 
interests of the East. Yet they ought to know that 
we are not misled by the exploded doctrine, “ that 
commerce can best protect itself.” We have too 
many bills before us from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to believe one word of it. This is the age 
of maritime restrictions, and we know very well 
that commerce will come to nothing, if we “leave 
it to protect itself.” ; 

The value of Texas as.a coffee country, would 
claim brief notice. It was a subject richly deserv- 
ing the attention of a.statesman. The primary 
policy of this nation is, to make itself independent 
of the commercial world; particularly so far as 
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relates to the-common necessaries of life. This is 

the basis of every argument in favor of domestic 
manufactures. Is it not equally as strong in fa- 
vor of all articles of~sustenance, especially coffee, 
which has become the common and daily beverage 
of all classes of society? Ought.the supply to de- 

` pend upon a foreign market? Such is our depen- | 
dence now, and always has been; and the vicis- 
situdes of trade, and war, and restrictions upon | 
commerce, have made us pay dearly for what we 
have consumed. Our soil produces all the neces- 
saries of life, each climate yielding its indigenous | 
supplies ; but it so happens that Texas is the only 
coffee land we have, or ever can have, unless we 
conquer Mexico, or engage in the colonial system, | 
either of which would be worse than madness. 
This, is, therefore, the dast. and only chance we 
shall ever have, to cut the cable of commercial 
vassalage, by creating a home supply for domestic 
uses. ° 

These, if there were no. other objections to the 
treaty, would induce hinm as an American statesman 
to reject it. He would leave them and pursue his | 
course; his object was the high domain. 

His great objection to the treaty, one which in 
his opinion was decisive, had not yet been pressed 
or amplified. The argument had chiefly rested 
upon the treaty-making power, and the power of | 
this House ; and upon title, and equivalents. His 
friend from Virginia (Mr. ane had debated | 
the question of power, with an_ ability which did} 
him honor. There, Mr. T. would let it rest. The! 
view which he would take of the subject made it | 
of little importance whether the first resolution 
should be affirmed or not. He would vote for the 
second, with the utmost freedom. 

Title and equivalents apart, ought this nation to 
accept the limits settled by the treaty, and surren- 
der Texas? 
16th Con. Ist Szess.—d6 
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The boundary, in his opinion, was the main 
question. Most of the other stipulations were re- 
troactive; had reference only to the interests of a 
few. But this is entirely prospective in its opera- 
tion. It concerns every citizen of the Republic, 
and especially those of the West, whose barriers 
were about to be surrendered; the shield of whose 
commerce was about to be broken, and the empo- 
rium of their trade exposed to surreption and to 
plunder. It was of no consequence, he said, whe- 
ther we had title or no title to the province in dis- 
pute. Not that he intended to yield our claim of 
title—far from it. He saw no room for doubt; the 
argument upon title was conclusive in our favor, 
That gave us the “ vantage ground ;” but he would 
waive it entirely, because he intended to. sustain 
himself upon other facts and principles, and would 
endeavor to show that the surrender of Texas 
would-be in every respect improvident and dan- 
gerous. 

This, he said, was a Treaty of Limits. The 
Father of the Universe, in his peculiar providence, 
had given natural boundaries to every continent 
and kingdom—permanent, physical, imperishable 
barriers, to every nation, to shield it from invasion. 
Man, in his mad career of glory, his thirst for do- 
minion, had rejected as useless the great and per- 
manent boundaries of nature, and sought out ideal, 
perishable limits of his own creation. Look atthe 
great profile of every continent, and you find them 
partitioned by the hand of Providence into por- 
tions and allotments convenient for the purposes 
of social happiness; and these allotments.are every 
where protected by barriers and defences. Spain 
herself is an instance. She is bounded by two 
seas and one mountain—the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean, and the Pyrennees. Hundreds of wars 
have arisen upon questions of ideal boundary, and . 
millions of human beings have been slaughtered 
to beat back ambitious nations into their natural 
limits. Compacts and paper boundaries are men 
of straw in the hands of domination. It is phy- 
sical barriers alone that check encroachment, and 
give repose to feeble nations. In Europe, ques- 
tions of boundary are settled by the law of accident, 
of conquest, of necessity, of weakness—by the law 
called “the balance of power.” Density. of popu- 
lation, conflicting interest, and long established 
usages, preclude all hope of voluntary change. 
Ours, on the contrary, is a new world, sparsely 
settled, (partly unpeopled,) inhabited by nations in 
a state of pupilage. We alone have risen from 
minority to manhood. We have fought one war 
for independence; another for “free trade and 
sailors’ rights ;” and another must be fought for 
barriers and boundaries, if you ratify this treaty. 
Weare acting on a new theatre, under new aur 
spices, and new principles. ; 

What ought to be the confines of our Union? 
That was the great question confided to our Min- 
ister. No public functionary ever held a higher 
trust, or filled an office more responsible—the sa- 
its to the only free nation 
Called as he was to that high trust; 
did in his hands the destiny of mil- 
e surely was, by all the mo- 


in existence. 
holding as he 
lions; animated, as h 
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tives that could stimulate his love of country, he 
should have spurned the higgling policy of Kings, 
the truck and traffic of European despots, and their 
ambidextrous Ministers, and, mounting upwards 
to first principles, demanded at once our natural 
limits, the barriers of our country, and yielded 
with equal promptitude all claims beyond them. 
Nations are individuals in relation to each other; 
and, as self-defence is the first law of man, so is 
national defence the first law of society. The 
boundaries of States and Kingdoms should be set- 
tled with reference to their military defence and 
maritime protection. Every nation should possess 
the military positions which defend its frontier, 
and the keys which protect the emporiums of its 
commerce. These barriers are hostages for the 
peace of nations; and no people can neglect them 
with impunity, or surrender them with safety. It 
is by acquiring these, in times of peace, that prep- 
aration is best made for war. These, said Mr. T., 
are maxims established by experience and sanc- 
tioned by all history. Are they found in this 
treaty? Do they sanction its stipulations, or had 
they been forgotten in the lapse of diplomacy ? 
he was mistaken if they were not. He would 
conjure gentlemen not to mislead themselves with 
doubts about the title. We were purchasing terri- 
tory, and fixing limits. Title wasnothing. Boun- 
dary and barriers were every thing. There lies 
the pith and marrow of the subject. 
ist. Where are the natural limits and barriers of 
the Republic? 
2d. Was it in our power to obtain a cession for 
those limits? 
3d. Were they necessary or desirable for mili- 
tary purposes—for protection and defence? 
Ath. Were they wanted as safeguards to our 
- commerce and commercial depots? 
5th. If we transfer our claim, be it bad or good, 
shadow or substance, may not some hostile Power, 
some jealous adversary, occupy the province, and 
use it to assail New Orleans, and destroy our 
Western commerce, or load it with exactions? 
/ © These were inquiries of first magnitude, and 
\ claim our cool deliberation. The Rio del Norte, 
‘the Puerco, and the Apachee mountains, and Si- 
erra Obscura, (dark mountains,) are our national 
limits, on that side of the confederacy. Examine, 
if you please, a map of our country; compare it 
with that of other nations. Like France, we are 
bounded by two seas and two mountains—the At- 
lantic and the lakes on those sides, and by the 
mountaing West and South. The Rio del Norte 
is to us what the Rhine is to France, and Texas 
is our low country—our Netherlands. Spain au- 
thorized her Minister to cede all as far as the Rio 
del Norte; wherefore shall we surrender all beyond 
the Sabine? The Minister had full powers, and 
his secret instructions permitted him to cede much 
farther than he did—rumor says, a large portion 
of New Spain; meaning “ Louisiana, as it should 
be,” to the Rio del Norte. Why did we yield? 
Why not adhere to every acre? The Spaniard 
had fears, and our interests were set off against his 
fears—our barriers and defences, to save his head. 
The commercial interests of eight States, two Ter- 


ritories, parts of two States, and all the transmon- 
tane regions surrendered, now and forever, to save 
a Spaniard from potential danger. . 

New Orleans, he said, was the only entrepot for 
the commerce of the Mississippi and its waters. 
No city, of ancient òr modern times, possessed the 
same advantages ; certainly none of ours had equal 
prospects for the future. It was destined to become 
the great emporium of the new world. It was the 
heel of Achilles—our vulnerable point. Florida 
Texas, and Cuba, are the great military and naval 
positions which defend the city and its commerce, 
or threaten it with invasion. It is peculiarly ex- 
posed to combined operations—-to simultaneous at- 
tacks by land and water. Let it be taken, and the 
tree is belted; the country above it will deaden 
and decay. We have no other market. Our pro- 
duce will perish on our hands. Expose New Or- 
leans, and you expose our interests in the same 
proportion. A place of such importance should 
be guarded by positions which bid defiance to as- 
sault. The three positions he had named belon 
properly to our continent. Guba, said he, we shall 
never get; and the treaty offers to surrender Tex- 
as, leaving us Florida, the weakest of the three, to 
defend the city. He would say the weakest, be- 
cause he should hazard nothing in affirming that 
Orleans is most vulnerable on its right flank—on 
the side of Texas; and always would be so, until 
that province is settled by our pene From Flo- 
rida and Cuba the line of attack upon New Orleans 
is by water; the land route from East Florida be- 
ing impracticable for any army of invasion. The, 
enemy would have to debark itself in the facé of 
defensive armies, an operation never desirable, and 
almost always dangerous. ‘But the base of a cam- 
paign against Orleans, laid in Texas, and aided by 
the fine horses of that country, and the facilities of 
descent by the Red river and Mississippi, would 
insure success; and, even if defeated, the men and 
means of that defeat would cost this country more 
than twice the sum which would at this day pur- 
chase the whole province. This line of attack 
unites all the advantages of land and water move- 
ments. A fleet could actively operate upon the 
Gulf, and furnish the invading army with supplies, 
by the rivers and bayous of the country. All-this 
was so clear to him, so palpable, that he marvelled 
greatly at those who could not see it. He would 
ask, if New Orleans had nothing to fear from ‘2 
transfer of Texas to England? Nothing froma 
coalition between England and New Spain? No- å 
thing from the ambition of a Creolian Emperor of į 
Mexico, possessing the very sinews of ‘war, the 
mines and precious metals, and stimulated by the 
love of domination ? 

England, he said, had fought: us two wars, and 
committed the same errors in each. It was not for 
him to expose her blunders; experience would not 
be lost upon her; she could feel for a soft place as 
well as other nations. It is said she urges Spain 
to ratify the treaty; and it is also said that she 
holds a secret treaty of cession for the island of 
Cuba; that has been denied. Perhaps it is only a 
cession of Texas, in part remuneration for-subsi- 
dies furnished during the war in the Peninsula 
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against Napoleon and King Joseph. Next to Cuba, | direct line of attack. -2d. By ‘Lake Borgne, Pon 
it is the most important acquisition she could make | chartrain, Maurepas, and the Iberville river, de 
upon our borders ; especially if she intends to fight | scending by water upon New Orleans. ` This’ was’ 
us another war. She would then hold the bar- | the attack by the left and rear. 3d; By laying 
riers of our country on each flank—on the North | the base of the campaign in Texas, and crossing 
and South; and while we besiege Quebee she | that province, descend the Red river and Missis- 
would plunder Orleans. If she demands the pro- | sippi, and strike the city. This was the liné‘of 
vince, can Ferdinand refuse? Where was he, | assault by right and rear. In each plan the front 
and what his condition, in February last? At {was to be held in check by the co-operation of-a 
Madrid, surrounded by discord and confusion; his | fleet upon the Gulf. General Pakenham adopted 
coffers empty ; his subjects mutinous; and his army | the first plan, with what success need not be told; 
in rebellion. Where ishe now? Perhaps wing- | the world and history would long remember it. 
ing his erial flight after his cousin the Duke of | The second plan might have conducted him to 
Berri; perhaps an exile from his native land, liv- | victory; but the third was then, and ever will 
ing upon the bounty of the allies; perhaps a fugi- | be, the best and most certain of success, because 
tive, houseless and friendless in his own domiaions; | the lines of approach are so numerous that itis 
perhaps a tenant in his own dungeons, the com- l impossible to fortify against them; and, if the 
panion of State criminals, the victims of his mad | attack is made at the same season of low water, 
policy. when supplies and reinforcements cannot descend: 
' Mr. T. rejoiced that he was a son of the new ithe Ohio, Orleans would fall beyond a doubt— 
world; a citizen of a free government; a com- ‘nothing but accident and mischance could save 
panion of freemen. Had his lot been cast else- į it. Let gentlemen look at a map of that country, 
where, Ireland of choice should have been his birth- | and mark the plans referred to, and the facilities 
place, the land of hospitality and heroes, of patriots | of each, and compare them with the physical 
and martyrs; and, next to Ireland, France. The | means of resistance which the country furnishes. 
French, said he, are a brave and generous people ; | Let them combine the effects of positions on each 
heroic, magnanimous, and lofty ; their renown in ‘ other, their action and re-action. Let them, above 
arms will be remembered, when the dynasties of | all,remember that the best possible plan of campaign - 
the Bourbons and Napoleons are forgotten. The | is that in which the invading army (without weal- 
deserved to enjoy a bright day of liberty, of which | ening itself by detachments) performs en masse the 
they saw only the twilight. The holy alliance | double operation of intercepting supplies and rein- 
may persuade Louis XVIII to abolish the law of | forcement, at the same time that it presses a siege, 
elections, the freedom of the press, and the trial by | or makes an escalade, and they will have to ad- 
jury, and to revive the lettres de cachet; but the king : mit that Orleans has most to fear from the pro- 
should beware. The spirit of freedom in France | vince of Texas. 
is unbroken—it only sleeps—the ultras will ruin ‘He said, he had no intention to deceive himself 
him. Even now his power totters to its base. But, ' or to mislead others. He had no complaint to 
as to his cousin Ferdinand, he dare not send him | make against the Cabinet for having assented to the 
subsidies. He dare not march an army into Spain. , treaty. Hc was sure the President intended to do 
Frenchmen may fight to build up a constitution, | every thing he could in favor of that section of 
they will not fight to put one down. What can | the Union, consistent with his general duties to the 
Ferdinand do? Where can he turn for succor? | nation, and that it would give him peculiar plea- 
‘What are his means to purchase it? His colonies : sure to put the finishing touch to the great Missis- 
are torn away by revolution, never to re-unite. He | sippi question, in the management of which he 
has nothing left but Cuba, and Porto Rico, and | had been so conspicuous from its origin to this 
-Texas. New Spain is nothing, because Apodaca | day, and for which distinguished services ‘he de- 
will be Emperor of Mexico, whenever time and served all the applause which the nation had 
chance will favor him. Cuba is the brightest gem | awarded him. Mr. T. knew well enough that 
upon the Crown; that comes to the hammer last. ; members residing at different parts of the Union 
What has he left but Texas, which is available to ; might have different views of the subject. It was 
purchase subsidies? Like other bankrupts, he | his settled opinion that Texas was worth more 
must surrender his effects, and England must | than Florida, and he would express his sentiments 
take Texas for a shilling in the pound. The! with the frankness of a freeman. It was worth 
purchase would give her commercial advantages | more for agricultural purposes ; for military de- 
and military strength. Would she value it for | fence; for maritime protection ; for a hostage of 
military purposes? He could state a fact which | peace between us and Mexico. Asa colony-of 
would serve him asan argument. No one, he said, England, we should find it a whip of scorpions. 
nad forgotten the affair of the Chesapeake; on that | With it we surrender the control of the Coman- 
oceasion the war whoop resounded through all! ches, the Lepans, the Tetans, and various tribes 
parts of the Union; England heard it, and began | of Indians who inhabit its plains and mountains ; 
to prepare for probable events. the most powerful and warlike Indians on the 
“An officer was sent to New Orleans, to make continent—numbering from ten to twenty-five 
topographical reports of the country, and furnish | thousand warriors, of great muscular strength and 
plans of campaign against the city. That officer | vigorous constitutions—-mounted upon the finest 
suggested three plans. Ist. By Lake Borgne, and | horses in our country—the Andalusian blood cross- 
the Mississippi. This was the assault in front, or | ed with Arabian. ‘These wild men are the wncon- 
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quered descendants of Montezuma, inhabiting the 
Switzerland of New Spain; a determined, vigil- 
ant, and crafty race—fruitful in stratagem, skilful 
in arms and horsemanship, and fierce in battle. 
They are the Cossacks of America; the Spartans 
of modern times. Let no man despise the chil- 
dren of the Sun! 

` What if England should get the province, subsi- 
dize the natives, and establish a line of posts along 
our Southern border? Is experience lost upon 
us? Have we forgotten the rude lessons of last 
war? Here we are, contesting the point of honor 
about the Missouri expedition; listening to wise 
counsellors, who teach us the value of Northwest- 
ern posts; of holding checks upon the Indians in 
that quarter, and counterchecks upon the influ- 
ence of British traders, and at the same time ad- 
vise us to surrender Texas; a country of rich soil 
and mild climate, about one hundred leagues wide, 
and. extending more than seven hundred miles 
along our Southern frontier; exposing us, thought- 
lessly and carelessly, to the vexations and dangers 
of Indian warfare on that border, but carefully 
and promptly creating counterguards elsewhere. 
Here we protect you against the ruthless savage ; 
there we expose you to his tender mercies. ‘The 
contrast struck him with amazement. France 
had a cordon of posts around us while we were 
colonies ; she had forts from Quebec up the Lakes, 
and down the Ohio and Mississippi to New Or- 
leans. The effect was not forgotten. In the war 
of °56, she brought the Indians upon our frontier 
from Lake George to the swamps of Florida. 
The blood of our people was shed in copious 
streams; thousands of lives were sacrificed, and 
millions of money spent in repelling the barbarous 
invaders. England pursued the same policy dur- 
ing the Revolution, and again the savages laid 
waste our frontier from the Mohawk to the Oco- 
nee and St. Mary’s, in Georgia. 

We had barely recovered from this blow, when 
the Mississippi question struck us with consterna- 
tion and dismay. He alluded, he said, to the 
famous proposition to surrender the transmontane 
country to Spain. We shall find it upon the 
secret journal; the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Pinckney) had told us so from his 
place in this House, and he was a member of that 
Congress. We of the West were to have been 
pruned off from the Tree of Liberty; our soil 
rented to a foreign despot; leased for a term of 
years; ourselves threatened with the insolence of 
Spanish power, and the horrors of Spanish tyranny. 
Who would have been our Viceroy or Captain 
General? One of our own countrymen? No, 
sir, a foreigner, some royal parasite; a myrmidon 
of power; a bloody and merciless Morillo, with 
inquisition at his heels, to crush the spirit of inde- 
ae or drive us from thecountry ; our hardy, 
earless woodsmen, after surmounting the perils 
of migration, and subduing the Spartans of the 
forest, must have bowed, silent and sullen, to the 
yoe of Spain, or paid the forfeit of resistance in 
Hingering;torments to glut the vengeance of unholy 
altars; and our heroic, enterprising females, after 
breasting the tomahawk, and scalping-knife of sav- 


age war, would have been spared, only to witness the 
horror-breasting scenes exhibited not long since in 
Valencia; the blood of maiden innocence, gushing 
from its.naked limbs, and dripping from the tor- 
ture and the rack. That thunderbolt went by; 

and now another comes. Our barriers are sur- 
rendered-—bartered away. The equivalent is noth- 

ing; barriers have no equivalents; they are above 

its standard; they are the gift of God to nations; 

the shield and buckler of defence; the guards and 

counterchecks against invasion. The great En- 
gineer of the Universe has fixed the natural limits 

of our country, and man cannot change them; 
that at least is above the treaty-making power. 

To that boundary we shall go; “peaceably if we 
can, fercibly if we must ;” beyond it, all to us is 

worthless; we would not have it as a gift; not if 
Spain would give a dowry with it: that would 
lay the foundation of perpetual collisions; the 
other would exclude them so far as human wis- 
dom can avert the danger. Boundaries fix: the 
destiny of nations for peace or war. The primary 
law of all communities is self-defence, protection 
from assault, shelter from invasion, safeguards 
for commerce, and commercial depots. They who 
surrender barriers; betray themselves; it is high 
treason against posterity; the evil ends not with 
time present; it operates in perpetuity. Why sell 
the birthright of our country? Our ancestors 
left us a goodly heritage; let us preserve it unim- 
paired; we are responsible for the estate, and its 
abutments and defences; not to those who have 
passed away, and sleep with their fathers; no, 

sir, to ourselves; to this nation, the only free one 
on the globe; to a long line of succeeding genera- 
tions; to the cause of freedom and humanity 
itself. Will you hazard a failure of this great po- 
litical experiment, “in the full tide of its suc- 
cess?” Will you jeopardize the integrity of the 

nation by surrendering its safeguards, and thereby 
inviting foreign Powers to seize our emporiums, 

and smite us with disunion? No act of his should 

create even potential danger of that sort; his vote 

should be against such measures so long as he 

had a place in the councils of the Union. His 

solemn protest was against the treaty; it cedes- 
without cquivalents ; takes private property for 

public purposes, and repays only a moiety; ex- 

patriates allodial citizens; surrenders the navi- 

gation of the Multnomah ; girts us closely up with 

a line of posts; barters away our coffee land; 

surrenders our natural boundary, our barriers 

against Mexico; exposes the emporium of western 

commerce, and violates all primary principles 

which govern the establishment of boundaries and 

limits. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky, said that he re- 
gretted very much to see the course in which the 
gentlemen who had preceded him had thought 
proper to indulge themselves. A course which 
went in every way to depreciate Florida, and to 
give to Texas such exaggerated advantages as he 
believed no country ever possessed. He had never 
heard until lately that the acquisition of Florida 
was not eminently desirable to this coubtry ; not 
only on account of its positive advantages, but for 
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the purpose of excluding, from all ownership any 
foreign Power, whose neighborhood would always 
be unfriendly, and particularly for preventing its 
occupation by a Power which had a strong naval 
force. The complete natural boundary which its 
possession would give us, its fine ports, the com- 
mand of the Gulf, (an advantage always in the 
recollection of those whose productions passed to 
market through the e i of the Mississippi, ) 
had formed the reasons which induced the Ame- 
rican people to desire it. Without having any 
particular information on the subject, which was 
not common to every gentleman, Mr. A. said that 
he had yielded to those reasons which seemed so 
obvious, and had partaken of the general anxiety. 
Public sentiment had decided on the importance 
of the acquisition, and the Executive department 
of the Government has been stimulated by a know- 
ledge of the universal wish that Florida should 
belong to us. It may be safely affirmed that for 
many years the people have never looked to a set- 
tlement of our differences with Spain, without com- 
bining with that adjustment the acquisition of 
Florida. So strongly had it seized on the public 
mind that the original cause of our negotiation 
with Spain had become only an incident in pub- 
lic sentiment. This general anxiety was connect- 
ed, too, with a belief that its purchase was essential 
to the complete suppression of the Indian hostilities, 
which had so long vexed our Southern citizens. 
During the long and tedious negotiations which 
preceded the treaty of February, 1819, this gen- 
eral belief had been cherished and augmented. 
Nothing was said or published to divert the public 
attention, nor to show the people or the Govern- 
ment that they attached to the country an impro- 
per value. Butit is now becoming the fashionable 
opinion that if the treaty is ratified, we shall have 
acquired nothing valuable; that Florida isa sand- 
bank; that it is, at any rate, what we can do very 
well without at present. All the value which we 
have heretofore attached to that country is now 
transferred to Texas; the climate of Texas, its soil, 
its relation to the Gulf, its fine port, its high 
maritime importance, have been spoken of in lan- 
guage of the highest praise. Mr. A. said that 
much of this may be true; the map showed to him 
the climate, and he had heard that there was much 
fine land. But the nature and accuracy of the 
information of the gentlemen, he presumed, de- 
pended upon authority very much like his own; 
he had seen very few people who had ever been 
there. And as it regarded the naval importance 
of the country and the fine port spoken of, he would 
observe that he considered the statements of the 
entlemen wholly wrong. The general opinion, 
ounded on the uncontradicted statements of our 
taval officers and others, was, that there is no 
port on the whole coast; and he could say 
that he had never heard of it, until it was men- 
tioned yesterday by his friend, the Speaker. It had 
been frequently mentioned as a peculiarity and 
acommercial misfortune attending the coast of 
the Gulf, for a very great distance to the south- 
ward of the mouth of the Mississippi, that there 
„was not ‘even a tolerable harbor. 


Mr. A. said he thought it peculiarly unfortunate — 


that gentlemen should, under existing circum- 
stances, when the acquisition had been -madé go 
far as the authorities of our Government extended, 
depreciate that which we had gotten, and for. the 
payment of which our constituents might: soon 
be called on to contribute, and should endeavor to 
enhance the value of that country which the same 
authorities had determined did not belong to us. 
He thought such a course might have a very un- 
happy effect on the public mind; and he depre- 
cated very much every thing which would now 
tend to produce dissatisfaction towards a treaty 
which we had ourselves promoted and ratified. 
On the subject of our power to interfere, in the 
way proposed, Mr. A. said he had no difficulty. 
He believed that it was competent to the House of 
Representatives, on any occasion in which they 
might constitutionally interfere, to bring to punish- 
ment the betrayers of the public trust, or which 
they might be ultimately called on to aid by an 
appropriation of money, to anticipate the case, and 
to avert the evil, which they foresaw was about to 
fall on the country. He believed that this House, 
on every great occasion, might so far imbody and 
give expression to public sentiment, as to declare 
by resolution its opinion, for the purpose of avert- 
ing a great national calamity which the treaty- 
making power or any other department was about 
to bring on the country. A right ultimately to 


‘prosecute the offenders seemed itself to give a power - 


to avert the offence, by forewarning the agents. 
But, while he had no doubt of the right of the 
House to act in this case, in which, if the treaty 
were made, they would be called on to make the 
appropriations to fulfil it, he strenuously contended 
that no case had been made out to justify our in- 
terference. The utmost ingenuity of gentlemen 
had been exerted to ascertain whether the treaty 
were a good or a bad one. Where differences of 
opinion might exist as to its policy, it was essential 
that the treaty-making power should be uncon- 
trolled; that the department which had the power 
to act should act on its own responsibility; that 
the exercise of this power should in no way be con- 
trolled, nor its responsibility shared by us. With 
these sentiments, he could have wished that the 
resolutions had not been introduced. If they had 
tended towards another purpose, to which an allu- 
sion had been made in the course of the debate, 
they should have had his cordial support. He 
would most cordially co-operate in any public 
measures which should go to establish between 
this country and the independent Governments of 
South America those relations which he believed. 
the feelings of our citizens and the just claims of 
those Governments required—relations which he 
believed would soon exist with the approbation of 
every one. oe 

There is another consideration which should 
make this House cautious in adopting the resolu- 
tions before us—cautious in abandoning the high 
ground we have obtained by our forbearance and 


‘magnanimity. The course of this protracted ne- 


gotiation has gained to us much honor in the eyes 


of the world. Although we have failed as yet in 
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getting a recompense for the wrongs done to us, 
we have acquired a character which was worth 
much more. We have shown to the world that 
we sought justice, not aggrandizement; we have 
shown that we could abstain from war, even when 
our adversary had given to us the amplest justifi- 
cation. We have defeated the malicious predic- 
tions of the politicians of Europe, who declared 
that we only sought an apology for seizing on Flor- 
ida. ‘The present state of the negotiation has just 
brought those Courts to the acknowledgment (a 
proud one for us) that we sought only peace and 
a fair settlement. 

But, if we pass these resolutions, we suddenly 
relinquish this high ground, and assume the sta- 
tion of our adversary. For fourteen years we have 

- been urgent, Spain reluctant; we have pressed, 
Spain has receded ; but now, when there is an 
indication of peace, we suddenly change sides— 
Spain presses, and we recede. We thereby defeat 
all our declarations of anxiety for peace; we charge 
as ‘unequal the terms which for several months 
have been regarded as the terms of peace, and 
which have been sanctioned by all the authorities 
of the Government. This course would present 
the American Government in a point of view 
wholly different from the one in which her con- 
duct throughout the negotiation had placed her. 
It would manifest a variableness of public counsel 
—an instability of decision—in no way calculated 
to maintain our character among foreign nations, 
or.among our own citizens. Such a political fic- 
kleness would create at home and abroad a distrust 
of the permanence of all our public measures. It 
‘must be borne in mind, too, that this House has 
approved the treaty in the most solemn manner in 
which it can act—by the passage of a law. A 
bill was introduced and passed for the purpose of 
executing the treaty, in all those parts which were 
susceptible of immediate execution, and for estab- 
lishing a provisional government in Florida. It 
has been said that this bill passed without discus- 
sion. This was true, only because there was no 
objection or dissent. The forms of our Govern- 
ment do not admit any further ratification than 
this treaty has received. It received the approba- 
tion of that department to which such duties are, 
in the first instance, assigned. The House of Rep- 
resentatives then originated and the Congress 
passed a law for carrying it into eflect. He did 
not contend, for a moment, that the treaty was 
now binding on us—the King of Spain having 
failed to ratify it within the time prescribed. But, 
Mr. A said, he could not consent so soon to con- 
tradict the formal declarations which we have 
made to the world, and now declare to our own 
citizens that we have ratified a treaty which was 
not only unequal, but unconstitutional. He would 
leave to the President and Senate the further ne- 
gotiation of the subject; and, whether any recent 
circumstances had occurred, which would induce 
them to reject those terms of settlement to which 
they had lately assented, he would submit to them, 
and let rest on their responsibility the duty of 
making such an adjustment as our rights demanded. 
- Mr. A. saw nothing in the whole course of this 


transaction which called on us for our interference. 
He did not think that the circumstance of the Pres- 
ident and Senate having made one treaty, which 
we did approve, gave any evidence that they would 
now make one which we did not. 

He would now proceed to consider the resolution 
presented by the Speaker, in reference to its appli- 
cation, without attending closely to the phraseology. 
In its operation, it contained a denial of the right 
of the treaty-making power to declare the Sabine 
river asthe western limit of Louisiana. Although, 
in form, the first member of the resolution pur- 
ported to be a declaration that the President and 
Senate could not cede any of the territory of the 
United States, still its meaning is so far explained 
by the second resolution and the speech of the 
Speaker, that it was fair to consider it in its opera- 
tion, and not in its abstract form. This view of 
the subject would save him from a most laborious 
discussion, which an examination of the question 
of ceding territory belonging to the United States 
would involve. Whether the power to acquire 
territory does include a power to cede? Whether 
territory be as much under the regulation of treaties 
as other property ? Whether there be any limita- 
tion of the treaty-making power, in relation to ter- 
ritory, produced by any special exception in the 
Constitution ; and, indeed, what are the limitations 
to this power ? are, singly, questions of great mag- 
nitude; someof which will probably produce much 
unpleasant contention before they are finally settled. 
He was, however,. happy to think that the present 
case required no such discussion. It was sufficient 
for him to show that the treaty, as concluded, was 
within the powers of the department which made 
it, without indulging in any speculations on the 
construction of the Constitution on other contro- 
verted points. His single aim, then, ‘was to show 
that the President and Senate might safely declare, 
in a treaty of limits, that the disputed province of 
Texas was not included within the possessions of 
the United States, without at all assuming the 
power to cede any of the public territory. 

To present the proposition, with distinctness, to 
the Committee, it may be stated that there are three 
-situations, in one of which the province of Texas 
must be placed : 

1st. It may belong to Spain certainly ; 

2d. Or to us; 

3d. Or-it may be disputed territory. 

In the first mentioned state of the case, there 
could be no difficulty ; there could be none in re- 
cognising that which previously existed. That 
supposition, then, will be no farther pursued. The 
second case, then, produces the difficulty, and is 
the only one on which the resolutions can be main- 
tained. There is no pretence for sustaining the 
resolutions until it is first shown that Texas be- 
longs to us; but no attempt has been made to prove 
it. The very ground on which the demand of 
gentlemen for our votes must be supported has not 
been touched. The debate has assumed, as a fact,, 
that which the Spaniards have never conceded, and 
which, in fourteen years of negotiation, we: have 
never been able to determine. It has assumed, as. 
a fact, that which we may all believe, but which, 
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inasmuch as there is no standard between nations l know it; I can prove it;” but it isa vain declara- 


to measure the respective rights of each, must be 
uncertain, so long as both parties assert their claims. 
Probably no American has ever read the long dis- 
cussions on this subject, which have been conducted 
by the secretaries of the two countries, without an 

_ ardent wish to find proofs to sustain the claims of 
his country to the farthest boundaries contended 
for; and very few of us have ever read without 
finding that for which we all looked. But these 
reasons are of no avail, so long as there is no com- 
mon tribunal to enforce them. Mr. A. said, then, 
that he should not go into the ultimate question of 
the right, which he considered utterly useless to 
him who held the negative of the proposition before 
the House, but should attempt to show that the 
country referred to was in the third class; or was 
disputed territory. And there is certainly nothing 
rwhich falls more aptly within the power to form 
treaties than the settlement of the limits of disputed 
or undefined territory. 

The history of the transaction shows, that the 
ownership of this province has never ceased to be 
a question. That there never has been a moment 
of time, since the original purchase of Louisiana, 
at which our claims were admitted by the other 
contracting party. There are three facts, which 
alone must assign this country to that class, in 
which he had placed it. 

Spain has never agreed that it belonged to us. 

We have never had possession. 

The President of the United States approved the 
arrangements made by the American officers with 
the Spanish commandant, in 1806, by which the 
Spaniard was to retire with his forces beyond the 
Sabine; and neither party was to molest the other 
on their respective banks. This arrangement was 
made by the military officer for a temporary pur- 
pose, but was acquiesced in by Mr. Jefferson, as 
appears by his Message at the succeeding session, 
has never been violated, and has, to every purpose, 
been heretofore the western limit of our purchase. 
It would be difficult to devise any circumstances 
which would more certainly affix on this country 
the character of a “ disputed territory ;” there is 
no trait of sucha character absent. After volumes 
have been written by the agents of the Govern- 
ments, to maintain their respective rights, it would 
now indeed be extraordinary to declare that its 
ownership was not a subject of negotiation ; for, if 
the final settlement is not within the power of the 
department which has acted on it, the previous ne- 
gotiation has been idle. 

We hold the deed of cession, which we declare, 
grants the country to us; while Spain holds the 
country and denies that the deed embraces it. 
‘When it is remembered, that between nations there 
is no common arbiter, by which the rights of each 
can be ascertained, our claims will, in the eyes of 
the world, be considered equal, unless, indeed, the 
possession of our adversary should create in his be- 
half a presumption against us. Our own convic- 
tions that the country is within Louisiana can 
have no effect ; as there is no test by which it can 
be demonstrated. An American statesman may 
‘rise and declare, that “Texas belongs to us; I 


tion ;—of what avail can it be, when the Spaniard, 
standing on the land, says “it is mine: I hold it, 
and there is no judge between us?” It is a matter 
not susceptible of demonstration; and there is no 
tribunal to which either is bound to submit. The 
result certainly is, that the western limit of Louisi- 
ana has ever been so uncertain, that its adjustment 
is clearly within the power which has acted on it. 
It seems to have been admitted, that, where the 
extent of a-purchase of territory was undefined, 
the President and Senate could, by treaty, define 
its boundaries. Nothing can be more plain, than 
that the same power which can acquire territory, 
can define the extent of the acquisition; or,.in 
other words, declare how much it did purchase. 
There is nothing which can, under the distribu- 
tion of powers in our Constitution, be more cer- 
tainly assigned to the President and Senate, than 
the settlement of disputed boundaries. Probably, 
there is no single subject on which so many trea- 
ties have been made. None which is more pecu- 
liarly the attribute of the department to which be- 
longs the peace-making power. From the very 
great extent of our territory, and the undefined 
state of its limits, on several sides, this power must 
be frequently called into exercise. Its frequent 
operation on the settlement of differences of this 
kind, must have been contemplated by the con- 


vention ; and it could never have been intended, 


that, in a general grant of the power, it should be 
construed not to apply to cases, which had been 


invariably, in all countries, the subjects of its ope- 
ration. 


In the short course of our history, treaties 
have been made, in which boundaries theretofore 
uncertain, have been fixed; and territory before 
uncertain as to its ownership, has been declared to 
belong to us, or, to the other contracting party, as 
it should fall on the one or the other side of the 
designated line. 
It has been contended, although the Senate 
might Constitutionally declare the boundaries of 
a territory tiil then uncertain, that in the present 
case there was a cession of territory. A little ex- 
amination of the subject will show that this treaty 
was, like all others, made for the purpose of settling 
limits. : 
The usual mode of settling disputed bounda- 
ries, is by appointing, in the treaty, commission- 
ers for the purpose of ascertaining and settling the 
lines left uncertain in some previous treaty; this 
was the mode prescribed by the Treaty of Ghent. 
But it is perfectly plain that the two contracting 
parties might, without the intervention of commis-. 
sioners, have declared what were the limits of the 
territory. The substitution of commissioners is 
used asa matter of convenience only. In thepres- 
ent case, they might have been appointed to ascer- 
tain what were the true boundaries of Louisiana ; 
but it is equally certain, that the parties may them- 
selves decide and declare thelimits. Ifthese agents 
had been appointed, and had agreed upon the same 
line which the late treaty contemplates, there 
would then have been no doubt of the power of 
the Senate to ratify the decision. Can there be 
any more doubt of the power of the Senate to de- 
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clare that the Sabine is the true line, without any. 
reference to commissioners? Whenever a coun- 
` try-is granted by name, as was the case in the in- 
stance of Louisiana, if there be any misunderstand- 
ingas to its extent, the exercise of the power of 
defining limits isindispensable. Are the President 
and Senate to be restrained from declaring that 
our claim does not extend to a certain part of the 
territory, because others may think that it does? 
By whose opinion shall we abide? Shall we sub- 
init to his judgment who says that we own the 
land to the Colorado, and cannot give it up? or to 
his; who only claims to the Trinity, and admits that 
there.is no harm in declaring that the balance be- 
longs to Spain? Mr. Chairman, there is but one 
safe guide. The power which acquired the coun- 
try must declare the extent of the acquisition. 

The language of the treaty has been referred to, 
for the purpose of showing that a cession of terri- 
tory was in the contemplation of the negotiators. 
Mr. A. said, that he considered the treaty as he 
should consider any other written instrument, by 
its legal operation. He thought that the word 
“ cede,” was improperly used; but it was an im- 
propriety only in phrase. The intention of the 
clause was, clearly, a designation of boundary only. 
If the result was within the Constitutional powers 
of the President and Senate, it would be unneces- 
sary cavilling to censure the language in which 
the exercise of that power was expressed. 

Mr. A. said that the Treaty of Ghent offered a 
very strong case in illustration of the idea which 
he had endeavored to present to the Committee in 
the course of his observations. The doctrine which 

ailed in that negotiation, and which has been 
sanctioned by every department of our Govern- 
ment, establishes the position that territory, which 
has been in our possession; and formed a part of 
a State, may, by circumstances, so far become 
disputed territory, as to be placed under the con- 
trol of the treaty-making power. Certain islands 
in the Bay of Passamaquoddy, which had been in 
our possession since the treaty of peace in 1783, 
and formed a part of the State of Massachusetts, 
were, by the fortune of the late war, thrown into 
the hands of the enemy. At the making of the 
treaty in 1814, the British Commissioners, in behalf 
of their Government, set upa claim to those islands, 
which they asserted had belonged to them during 
the whole time that we had possessed them. This 
claim, so stale, was still considered as of sufficient 
importance to form the subject of a separate stipu- 
lation, and commissioners were appointed “to de- 
€ cide upon the said claims, according to such evi- 
© dence as should be laid before them on the part of 
‘ His Britannic Majesty and the United States, 
€ respectively.” Here, then, is a case in which 
territory, for more than thirty years in our posses- 
sion, has become the subject of negotiation. No 
one can for a moment doubt, that our plenipoten- 
tiaries might, if they had considered themselves 
sufficiently acquainted with the subject, have de- 
clared where the line should be, or, in other words, 
to whom the islands did belong, without substitut- 
ing commissioners to ascertain it. The slightest 
consideration will show, that, in every point of 


view, Texas has many more features of a disputed 
country than those islands had. 

The late convention concluded at London in 
1818, shows that on the subject of wild and unde- 
fined boundaries, even a liberal construction has 
been indulged, for the purposes of promoting tran- 
quillity in the settlement of conflicting claims. In 
the treaty of peace of 1783, it was declared that 
the northwestern boundary of the United States 
should bea line drawn “from the most north- 
western point of the Lake of the Woods, on 4 due 
west course, to the river Mississippi.” In the late 
convention, that line is rejected, and it is agreed 
that a line from the same point on the Lake, along 
the 49th degree of north latitude, shall be the 
northern boundary of the United States, from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Stony Mountains. 
Under this regulation, it is very uncertain, on ac- 
count of our imperfect knowledge of the country, 
whether we shall gain or lose by the change; but 
it is very certain, that the ancientlimit is changed. 
In the case now under debate, we do not contend 
for a power to change the boundaries, but merely ` 
to declare what those boundaries are. ý 

But do gentlemen see with clearness the conse- 
quence to which a doctrine would lead, which 
should deny to the President and Senate the pow- 
er of determining by treaty, that Texas or any 
other controverted territory, to which we had a 
claim, but never had possession, did not belong to 
us? What tribunal would they propose, to set- 
tle the controversy? If they reject the one which 
we propose, there is no other test but the sword. 
The result would be, that, in every case of disput- 
ed lines, unless our neighbour would uncondition- 
ally relinquish to the full extent of our claims, 
our pretensions must be asserted by war ; and that 
war could not be abandoned, however disastrous 
it might be, until we had completely succeeded. 
No treaty could be sooncr made, because it would 
cede a part of our territory. And in the case of 
Texas, how long should we fight for it? Until 
the House of Representatives shall be of opinion 
that it does not belong tous? The very moment, 
in which you take from the Senate the power of 
determining the right to the property, you are on 
the ocean without a pilot. The opinion of each 
individual in the community is entitled to equal 
weight in this consideration. To the man who 
thinks that the country is ours, a treaty involvin 
a relinquishment of it will be unconstitutional, 
while to him who is of a different opinion, it will 
be valid and without objection. The mischiefs of 
that construction, which must be to substitute the 
sword for the Senate, could not be obviated by the 
arbitration of any foreign or disinterested Power. 
This would be entirely inadmissible, as the Presi- 
dent and Senate could not refer to others a decision 
on a point, which they themselves had no au- 
thority to decide. 

Mr. A. said he wished it understood, that he 
applied his arguments only to a country situated 
like Texas; a country which was really in dis- 
pute, one to which we had a claim, but whieh we 
had never possessed. 

-Mr. Rusa observed, that two resolutions had 
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been submitted, and were under consideration, to 
wit: 

“Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
States vests in Congress the power to dispose of the 
territory belonging to them, and that no treaty pur- 
porting to alienate any portion thereof is valid, with- 
otit-the concurrence of Congress.” 


This resolution seems to contain several propo- 
sitions, viz: that the Constitution of the United 
States vests in Congress the puwer to dispose of 
the territory belonging to them; that no treaty 
purporting to alienate any portion thereof is valid 
without the concurrence of Congress; thata treaty 
purporting to alienate any portion thereof is valid 
with the concurrence of Congress. A treaty being 
a compact with some foreign Power, another prop- 
osition presents itself, viz., that the Constitution of 
the United States vests in Congress the power to 
alienate, by treaty, to any foreign Power, any por- 
tion of their territory. 


It appears as if the first resolution endeavors to 
bottom itself on the second clause of the third sec- 
tion of the fourth article of the Constitution. That 
clause declares that “Congress shall have power 
t to dispose of and make all needful rules and regu- 
c lations respecting the territory or other property 
‘ belonging to the United States ; and nothing in 
¢ this Constitution shall be so construed as to pre- 
‘ judice any claims of the United States or of any 
‘ particular State.” 


It will be observed, that the word treaty is not 
used in this clause, in relation to the disposing of 
the territory belonging to the United States; and, 
inasmuch as territories are not disposed of or trans- 
ferred by any power to a foreign Power, otherwise 
than by treaty, except in cases of conquest, it fol- 
lows that the first part of that clause of the third 
section only empowers Congress to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations for survey- 
ing and dividing into such portions as shall have 
pbeén judged proper for the disposition and sale, to 
the people of these United States, for cultivation 
and habitation, the territory of the United States, 
‘and for the government thereof, in territorial form, 
and no more. That clause of the Constitution 
cannot, by any forced interpretation, be so con- 
strued as to empower Congress to alienate, by 
treaty, to any foreign Power, any part or portion of 
the territory belonging to the United States 3} and 
this is evident by the last part of that clause, which 
declares, “and nothing in this Constitution shall 
be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the 
United States or of any particular State.” It is to 
be régretted that that sentence in the second clause 
of the third section of the fourth article of the 
Constitution has not been made a separate and 
distinct article; by having been made a separate 
and distinct article, it would have been more con- 
spicuous ; controlling and prohibiting every at- 
tempt to dispose of and make rules and regulations, 
under the pretension of being needful, respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States, to the prejudice of any elaine of 
the United States; that is, of the people of the 
United States, or to the prejudice of any claims of 


any particular State; that is, of the people of any 
State, either generally or individually. ja 

The power vested in Congress by that second 
clause of the third section, “to dispose of and 
‘ make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
€ the territory or other property belonging to the 
‘ United States,’ is, notwithstanding the gerer- 
ality of the terms expressing that power, restrained 
and limited, not only by the verb dispose, which 
signifies to divide, or to set apart separately, but 
also conclusively, by the last sentence in that 
clause, declaring, “and nothing in this Constitu 
tion. shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims 
of the United States or of any particular State ;” 
and therefore is of an internal and economical 
nature only, and not in any manner empowering 
Congress to alienate, by treaty; to any foreign 
Power, any portion of the territory belonging to 
the United States. 

The first proposition in the first resolution may, 
in respect to the object of that resolution, be con- 
sidered as relating to territory absolutely and defi- 
nitely belonging to the United States, and this 
seems to be the principle assumed in the first reso- 
lution. If, then, it be correct that territory does 
absolutely and definitively belong to the United 
States, I do not admit, said Mr. R., that the Con- 
stitution of the United States vests in Congress 
power to alienate, by treaty, to any foreign Power, 
any portion of that territory. 

To alienate, by treaty, to any foreign Power, 
territory absolutely and definitively belonging, pur- 
suant to the Constitution, to any particular State 
of the United States, will prejudice the claims of 
that State, and is, therefore, prohibited b the 
second clause of the third section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution. To alienate, by treaty, 
to any foreign Power, territory absolutely and de- 
finitively belonging to the United States, will pre- 
judice the claims of the United States, and is, 
therefore, prohibited by the second clause of the 
third section of the fourth article of the Constitu- 
tion. Hence, it is concluded that the Constitution 
of the United States does not vest in Congress any 
power to alienate by treaty, to any foreign Power, 
territory absolutely and definitively belonging, pur- 
suant to the Constitution, to any particular State 
of these United States; and that the Constitution 
of the United States does not vest in Congress any 
power to alienate, by treaty, to any foreign Power, 
territory absolutely and definitively belonging to 
the United States, or that has been, or may be in- 
corporated into this Union.. The Constitution of 
the United States does vest in Congress power to 
dispose of, and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting, the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States in the District of 
Columbia; but the Constitution of the United 
States does not vest in Congress any power to 
alienate, by treaty, to any foreign Power, any part 
or portion of the territory or other property, be- 
longing to the United States in the District of 
Columbia. The Constitution of the United States 
does vest in Congress the power to dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the 
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United States in the State of Louisiana, and in | belong to the United States, in virtuc of the Treaty 
the territories of Missouri, and Arkansas, and | of Paris, of April, 1803, the Constitution of the 


“Michigan; but the Constitution does not vest in 
Congress any power to alienate, by treaty, to any 
foreign Power, any portion of the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States in 
the State of Louisiana, or in the territories of 
Missouri, Arkansas, or Michigan. All these are, 
with the other States of these United States, in- 
corporated into this Union. If the Constitution of 
the United States vests in Congress the power to 
alienate, by treaty, to any foreign Power, territory 
belonging to the United States, the Constitution 
does then vest in Congress power to alienate, by 
tréaty, to any foreign Power, the territories of 
Arkansas and Missouri, and the State of Louis- 
jana, or any other State or territory of these United 
States, notwithstanding they all are incorporated 
into this Union. That the Constitution does vest 
in Congress that power, cannot be admitted; and 
if it be contended that the Constitution does vest 
in Congress that power, let it be manifested, if 
it can. 

Believing that the Constitution of the United 
States does not vest in Congress power to alienate, 
by treaty, to any foreign Power, the territory, or 
„any portion thereof, belonging to the United States, 
or that has been incorporated into this Union, I 
am, said Mr. R., prepared to vote on the first 
resolution. 

Second resolution. “Resolved, That the equiva- 
‘ lent proposed to be given by Spain to the United 
‘ States, in the treaty concluded between them, on 
‘ the 22d dny of February, 1819, for that part of 
t Louisiana lying west or the Sabine, was inade- 
í quate; and that it would be inexpedient to make 
t a transfer thereof to any foreign Power, or to re- 
‘new the aforesaid treaty.” 

In considering this resolution, a question pre- 
sents itself, that is to say—what is the extent of 
the territory lying west of the Sabine, which, 
being part of Louisiana, does absolutely and de- 
finitively belong to the United States? Let the 
limits and boundaries of Louisiana, alienated and 
transferred to the United States by France, by the 
Treaty of Paris of April, 1803, be expressly and 
absolutely ascertained, determined, and defined, 
and then it will be to be manifested that the Con- 
stitution of the United States does vest in Con- 
gress power to alicnate, by treaty, to any foreign 
Power, any portion of Louisiana, alienated by 
France to the United States, and determined and 
defined, absolutely and definitively, to belong to 
the United States. The Constitutional prohibi- 
tion will then attach to Louisiana, so limited, 
defined, and determined to belong to the United 
States, and will prohibit Congress to alienate any 
portion thereof, by treaty, to any foreign Power. 
In that case, it will be more than inexpedient to 
alienate, by treaty, to any foreign Power, any 

rtion of Louisiana belonging to the United 

tates ; it will be unconstitutional. 

_ The territory alluded to, lying west of the Sa- 
bine, is presumed to be the province or territory of 
Texas. If, then, the province of Texas be a part 
of Louisiana, and does absolutely and definitively 


| 


United States does not vest in Congress any power 
to alienate, by treaty, to any foreign Power, the 
territory or province of Texas, or any portion 
thereof. Spain has not ratified the late treaty 
within the time limited for that purpose. If, for 
that reason, that treaty be of no effect, the claim 
and right of the United States, whatever it was, 
by the Treaty of Paris, to the territory or province 
of Texas, remains as 1t was; and the claim and 
right of Spain, whatever it was, to the province 
or territory of Texas, remains as it was. There 
appear to be, if the late treaty with Spain be of 
no effect, two claims, one of the United States, the 
other of Spain, for the territory, that is, the terri- 
tory or province of Texas lying west of the Sa- 
bine. How is this diversity of claim to be adjust- 
ed and determined? Will it be by an amicable 
adjustment of limits made by the parties interest- 
ed; or will it be by war? . In respect to obtaining 
the territory or province of Texas by war, it is not 
necessary to speak at this time, inasmuch as that 
subject is not now directly under consideration. 

Equality or inequality of an equivalent is known 
when such party previously knows that which ac- 
tually and absolutely does belong to him. They 
who made the late treaty between the United 
States and Spain, are presumed to have understood 
the claims of each party to the vast territory 
through which the line described in that treaty 
does run from a point in the ocean at the mouth of 
the Sabine, to the Pacific ocean, in latitude forty- 
two degrees north. That line is presumed to have 
been the result of an amicable settlement of the 
adverse claims of the parties in relation to boun- 
dary and limits of territory. By that settlement, 
the right of the United States to a very large ex- 
tent of territory, including the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river, that the province of Louisiana is not 
said to have included, was acknowleged by Spain, 
and the boundaries and limits of the United States 
on the south and west were determined and de- 
fined, as provided for in that treaty. 

Mr. R. observed that the Constitution of the 
United States does confide the treaty-making pow- 
er to the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Scnate; that the safety, happiness, 
peace, and welfare, of these United States, require, 
that the boundaries and limits of all their territory, 
on every side, shall be determined and defined, to 
the end that hostility and war, by reason of con- 
tested and disputed territory, with any foreign 
Power, may be prevented. To the end, therefore, 
that limits and boundaries between the territory of 
the United States and the territory of Spain, in 
America, may be determined and defined, so 
that peace between the United States and Spain 
may be preserved, it is expedient that the treaty- 
making power of the United States do so act in. 
respect to the said late treaty that the rights of the 
United States shall be retained, and peace with 
Spain be preserved. If all negotiation with Spain 
will fail, the Constitutional power of the United 
States, on being informed thereof, will direct the 
course to be pursued. If they to whom the Con- 
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stitution had confided the treaty-making power 
will make a treaty, and that treaty shall be pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives, during the 
time he had the honor of being a Representative, 
he trusted that he would be prepared to give a 
Constitutional vote thereon. 

The great and wise men of the Convention in 
which Ġeneral Washington presided, who formed 
the Constitution of these United States, do not 
appear to have contemplated any alienation of 
territory belonging to the United States to any 
foreign Power, by treaty or otherwise. They do 
not appear to have had an idea of vesting in Con- 
gress power to make an a ienation of territory be- 
Tonging to the United States to any foreign Power. 
They did not propose any Constitutional provision 
for such purpose to the several States. That Con- 
vention formed a Constitution for the government 
of an extensive and powerful confederacy of sove- 
reign and independent States; and the people of 
these United States have, by adoption, made it 
their own. This Constitution provides that Con- 
gress may admit new States into this Union, and 
therefure contemplates an honorable extension of 
territory. This Constitution provides for the aug- 
mentation and enlargement of this nation, but not 
for the diminution of this nation, nor of the terri- 
tory absolutely and definitively belonging to the 
United States. The whole extent of territory 
included within the defined boundaries and limits 
of the United States and their territories, and in- 
corporated into this Union, or absolutely and de- 
finitively belonging to the United States, is the 
property and domain of the sovereign people of 
this Union—an indefeasible inheritance in allodial 
sovereignty to them and their posterity forever. 

These opinions, said Mr. R., have, after mature 
and deliberate consideration of the Constitution of 
the United States, impressed themselves on my 
mind, and I believe them to be correct ; and unless 
reason, stronger and more cogent than any hereto- 
fore known to me presents itself, 1 will continue 
to hold them; not only because I believe them to 
be correct, but because they do comport with the 
increasing greatness, the comprehensive extension, 
the dignity, and augmenting power of this nation. 

Mr. Brousu spoke at considerable length in oppo- 
sition to the resolutions. 

Mr. Cray replied to those who had opposed the 
resolves moved by him. 

Mr. Rupa rejoined. 

After which the Committee rose. 

Previously to the rising of the Committee, Mr. 
Cuay submitted the following resolves, with an 
intimation that, should the business of the House 
permit, he should call them up at a future day: 


Resolved, That it is expedient to provide by law a 
suitable outfit and salary for such Minister or Minis- 
ters as the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, may send to any of the Govern- 
ments of South America which have established and 
are maintaining their independence on Spain. 

Resolved, That provision ought to be made for re- 
questing of the President of the United States to cause 
to be presented to the General the most worthy and 

- distinguished, in his opinion, in the service of any of 


the independent Governments of South America,-the 
sword which was given by the Viceroy of Lima to. 
Captain Biddle, of the Ontario, during his late cruise 
in the Pacific, and which is now in the office of the 
Department of State, with the expression of the wish 
of the Congress of the United States that it may be 
employed in the support and preservation of the liber- 
ties and independence of his country. we 


The House adjourned at 5 o’clock. ` 


Wepnespay, April 5. 


Mr. Newron, from the Committee of Commerce, 
reported a bill to amend an act, entitled “An act 
enrolling and licensing ships or vessels to be em- 
ployed in the coasting trade and fisheries, and for 
regulating the same ;” which was read twice, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole. i 

On motion of Mr. W oopBRInGR, the Committee 
on the Public Lands were directed to inquire into 
the expediency of providing by law for annexing 
the lands, of which the Indian title has been re- 
cently extinguished by the Treaty of Saguina, to 
the district of Detroit, in the Territory of Michi- 
gan, in order that the same may be brought into 
market. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of this House of 
the following titles, to wit: “An act making fur- 
ther appropriations of money for continuing the 
work upon the centre building of the Capitol, and 
other public buildings ;” and “An act making ap- 
propriations for the support of Government for the 

ear 1820,” with amendments to each, in which 
they ask the concurrence of this House. 
he amendments of the Senate to the civil ap- 
propriation bill, and the amendment to the bill 
making appropriations for continuing the public 
buildings, were read, and the first committed to 
the Committee of Ways and Means, and the latter 
to a Committee of the Whole. 

On motion of Mr. Moron, it was 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the expediency of providing by law for 
an earlier commencement of the next session of 
Congress than the stated period, with leave to re- 
port by bill or otherwise. 

This motion was opposed by Mr. BaLpwin and 
supported by the mover, and the House divided 
on it—the majority in favor of it being about 20 
votes. 

The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the resolution submitted some days ago by Mr. 
Sawver, for appointing a committee to inquire 
into the expediency of abolishing certain offices of 
the customs; and the same being so modified as 
to refer the inquiry to the Committee of Com- 
merce, was agreed to. 

REMISSION OF DUTIES. 


The House then proceeded to the bill for the re- 
lief of certain persons who have paid duties on 
goods imported into Castine, and the amendments 
reported thereto by the Committee of Ways and 
Means were agreed to. f 

Mr. Cocge moved further to amend the bill, by 


adding the following proviso: 
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“Provided, also, That it shall appear that the da- f 


ties paid by said claimants to the United States were 
not reimbursed on the sale of said merchandise.” 


. This motion was negatived. 

A motion was made by Mr. Cocke that the bill 
be postponed indefinitely ; and the question there- 
on was decided in the negative—yeas 56, nays 94, 
as follows: 

Veas—Messrs. Alexander, Allen of Tennessee, Ba- 
ker, Boden, Bryan, Burwell, Campbell, Cannon, Case, 
Clagett, Cobb, Cocke, Cuthbert, Earle, Edwards of 
Connecticut, Edwards of North Carolina, Ervin, Floyd, 
Forrest, Gross of Pennsylvania, Hall of North Caro- 
lina, Hardin, Hooks, Hostetter, Jones of Tennessee, 
Kinsey, Linn, McCoy, Marchand, R. Moore, Monell, 
Murray, Overstreet, Parker of Virginia, Patterson, 
Phelps, Philson, Rankin, Rhea, Richards, Richmond, 
Rogers, Ross, Russ, B. Smith of Virginia, Smith of 
North Carolina, Southard, Strong of Vermont, Stroth- 
er, Swésringen, Tarr, Tompkins, Tucker of Virginia, 
Tucker of South Carolina, Wendover, and Williams 
of North Carolina—56. 

- Nays—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Allen of Massachu- 
sétts, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Virgi- 
‘vie, Baldwin, Ball, Barbour, Bateman, Bayly, Beecher, 
Bloomfield, Brown, Brush, Buffum, Burton, Butler of 
New Hampshire, Crafts, Crawford, Crowell, Cul- 
breth, Culpeper, Cushman, Darlington, Dewitt, Dick- 
inson, Dowse, Eddy, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Fay, 
Fisher, Folger, Poot, Ford, Fuller, Fullerton, Garnett, 
Gross of New York, Hall of New York, Hall of Dela- 
ware, Hemphill, Hendricks, Herricks, Hibshman, Hill, 
Holmes, Jones of Virginia, Kendall, Kinsley, Lathrop, 
Lincoln, Livermore, Lowndes, Lyman, Maclay, Mc- 
Creary, McLean of Kentucky, Mason, Meech, Meigs, 
Metcalf, S. Moore, Morton, Moseley, Neale, Nelson of 
Virginia, Parker of Massachusetts, Pitcher, Plumer, 
Quarles, Rich, Robertson, Sampson, Sawyer, Sergeant, 
Settle, Shaw, Silsbee, Sloan, Smith of Maryland, A. 
Smyth of Virginia, Storrs, Street, Strong of New 
York, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tracy, Tyler, Van Rensse- 
laer, Wallace, Warfield, Whitman, and Wood—94, 

The bill was then ordered to be read a third 
time, as amended in this House, by the introduc- 
tion of the names of the several claimants, and 
the addition of a proviso that, before the act takes 
effect for their benefit, they shall satisfy the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury that they were residents of 
Castine or Bucksport, or purchasers or consignees, 
from residents, of the goods on which duties have 
been imposed. 

MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS. 

The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the amendments of the Senate 
to the annual Military Appropriation bill. 

[There are two amendments: the first increasing 
the appropriation for clothing from three hundred 
thousand to four hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars; and the second increasing that for the 
Quartermaster General’s department, from four 
hundred and fifty-thousand to five hundred thou- 
sand dollars.) 

Mr. Surrn, the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, moved to disagree to the first 
amendment, and assigned reasons to show why it 
Was not necessary, on account of the quantity of 
clothing at present-on hand. 


Mr. STROTHER opposed the motion, on the 

ound that those charged with the responsibility 
for the due management of the Army, were the 
best judges of what was necessary for it; and, 
they having recommended the amount of appro- 
priation proposed by the Senate, he was in favor 
of granting it. 

The question on Mr. Smirx’s motion was de- 
cided in the affirmative, and the first amendment 
was therefore disagreed to. EE ne 

Mr. Smiru then, under the instructions of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, moved that the 
second amendment be disagreed to; declaring, at 
the same time, that he differed on this question 
from the committee, being of opinion that the 
amendment ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. Srorrs supported the motion, as well on 
the score of its expediency, as on the ground of 
resisting the interposition of the Senate in what 
he considered the peculiar province of this House 
in two points: first, as it regards the amount of 
appropriations to be made, and, secondly, as re- 
gards the object of this appropriation, being for 
military purposes. He declared, in the course of 
his remarks, that, on an appropriation bill for the 
support of the army, originating in the House of 
Representatives, on which the House had, after 
full discussion, deliberately refused an extraordi- 
nary appropriation for an object which they 
deemed it inexpedient to prosecute, they should 
be extremely tenacious of their opinion; and, as 
the immediate Representatives of the nation, main- 
tain their control of the military forces of the na- 
tion, as to all extraordinary objects, by adhering 
scrupulously to the exercise of their prerogative, 
as a constituent branch of the Legislature, in de- 
termining the amount of public moneys which 
should be applied to the support of the Military 
Establishment. 

Mr. Lincoun delivered his sentiments at large 
against the prosecution of the Missouri expedition, 
which it was the object of the Senate, he pre- 
sumed, to authorize by this appropriation. He 
considered it as calculated to provoke war, and 
ultimately to hasten the extermination of the In- 
dian tribes. 

Mr. Ervin spoke in support of the expedition, 
on the ground of its own merit; on that of the 
sanction given to it by previous votes of this 
House; of its correspondence with the policy of 
this Government, in respect to Indian trade and 
intercourse; and of a due regard to our relations 
with foreign Powers. 

Mr. Cogs made a few remarks against the 
amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. Fisuer said, on the present occasion, he 
should have observed his usual course, that of list- 
ening and voting in silence, but for the circum- 
stance of having changed his views on this sub- 
ject since it was last before the House. He was 
then of opinion that the expedition ought to stop 
at the Council Bluffs. He thought now that the 
interest of the country required that it should ‘pro- 
ceed to the Mandan Villages. Mr. F. said that he 
would briefly state some of his reasons for the opin- 
jon which he now entertained. In speaking of 
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the Yellow Stone Expedition, as it is called, the 
first inquiry that presents itself to the mind is— 
what is the object of this expedition? This ques- 
tion has been fully answered by the Secretary of 
War, in his letter of the 29th December, commu- 
nicated to this House. Hesays: “The expedition 
is part of a system of measures which has for its 
objects the protection of our Northwestern fron- 
tier, and the greater extension of our fur trade.” 
These being the objects, said Mr. F., the next in- 
quiry is, are these objects of sufficient importance 
to justify an expedition of this kind, and to this 
extent? He thought they were. As to the first 
object, no one would deny that it was the duty of 
the Government to afford protection to the fron- 
tier. The only question, then, that could arise on 
this part of the subject was, whether this is the 
best way to furnish that protection? He thought 
it would so appear in the course of the remarks he 
was about to make on the other object proposed— 
the extension of the Indian trade. 


Sir, said Mr. F., the Indian trade is important 
to us in the same respects in which it has been 
valuable to the British Government. ist. Asa 
means of controlling the Indians. 2d. The profits 
of it. That the. British Government set great 
value on this trade may be proven from many cir- 
cumstances. It has always received her particu- 
lar fostering care. Of such high importance did 
she esteem it, as to make it the subject of serious 
negotiations in her treaties. In the treaty of 1794, 
called Jay’s Treaty, among other advantages sur- 
rendered to Great Britain as equivalents for advan- 
tages gained, was the right of trading with the 
Indians within the limits of our territory.* This 
right, thus acquired, she took care to exercise to 
the greatest extent, even to the present time, 
though the right itself expired with the commence- 
ment of hostilities in 1812. It has always been a 
leading feature in the Canadian policy to encour- 
age this trade with the Indians, and maintain an 
influence over them. Hence talks were peri- 
odically held, and presents annually distributed 
among the Indians.t Presents were sometimes, 
too, received front the Indians. Mr. F. remem- 
bered reading an account of a very rare present, 
some years ago, from the chief of one of our Nor- 
thern tribes to the royal Governor of Canada. It 
consisted of eighty or one hundred human scalps, 
nicely dried and hooped, torn from the heads of 
men, women, and children, in the war in which 
Harmer and St. Clair were defeated. Sir, the 
Indians havé been induced every year to visit Mal- 
den and other posts in Canada. From these 


*The right of trade with the Indians was first 
guarantied to each other by the English and French, 
in the Treaty of Utrecht, as early as the year 1713. 
The Northwest Company was established in the year 
1793. 

+ Mackenzie says: “St. Joseph’s Island is a place 
of no trade, and the Indians visit there only to receive 
the presents which Government allows them. That 
the Americans pay very little attention to the Indians ; 
but that the British commanders, in the name of their 
father, distribute presents among them. 


places iey always return laden with presents, 
and with their minds poisoned against our people, , 
In the year 1815, we are told, that between three 
and four thousand of them, from our Northern 
tribes, visited Malden and Drummond’s Island 
alone ; and, at these two places, upwards of ninety- 
five thousand dollars, in presents, were distributed 
among them. Not a-year has passed since 1794. 
but presents have been given to these savages. 
greater in amount than the sum asked for the 
prosecution of this expedition, and this course of 
policy has given to the British Government com- 
plete control over the numerous tribes of warlike 
savages that swarm in our Northern forests. How 
this influence has been exercised the bloody pages 
of our history will tell. Sir, every Indian war 
that has harassed our frontiers, from the Revolu- 
tion down to the present time, was brought upon 
us by this influence. Who, that is at all conver- 
sant with British history but remembers even the 
debates in Parliament upon the policy of employ- 
ing the Indians against us, when a few with souls 
above the rest, in strains of indignant eloquence, 
denounced the practice as cruel, inhuman, and 
diabolical.* Sir, was it not said to be the same 
kind of influence that brought on the war which 
was terminated by General Wayne? Was. it not 
the like influence that turned the savages loose 
upon our defenceless frontiers in 1811? Is it not 
known that, at the battle of Tippecanoe were 
found, in the hands of the Indians, English rifles, 
English tomahawks, and scalping-knives? And 
ammunition was supplied from the same source. 
All this took place before hostilities commenced 
with Great Britain in 1812. 

This, said Mr. F’, is not all. This same influence 
brought on the Creek war in the South ;t the first 
spark of that war was kindled by the breath of the 
prophet from the North; the first blood spilt was 
by the hands of a few stragglers, returning from 
the North, where they had caught the spirit of hos- 
tility. If we go back, even beyond the Revolu- 
tion, we will find that the same kind of influence, 
though in different hands, always moved the In- 
dians in their wars against us. The war in which- 
Braddock fell, and Washington rose—the war in 
which Putnam suffered, were produced by the 
same means. Now, sir, count the expenses of 
these wars; estimate the cost of the last one we 


‘had, and it will exceed by twenty-fold the cost of 


the expeditions in question. And, sir, will you 
make no effort to destroy an influence so prolific 
in wars, in bloodshed, and destruction? Justice 
demands it; humanity calls for it; and true econ- 


*The Earl of Chatham, in 1777, speaking of the 
Ministers, said, “ They have let the savages of Amer- 
ica loose upon their innocent unoffending brethren ; 
loose upon the weak, the aged, and defenceless; on 
old men, women, and children; on the very babes 
upon the breast, to be cut, mangled, sacrificed, broiled, 
roasted; nay, to be literally eat. These, my lord, are 
the allies Great Britain now has” a 

+ Lord Tonyn, when Governar of. East Florida, in 
a proclamation, offered a reward for every American 
scalp delivered to persons appointed to receive them. 
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omy dictates it. Sir, it isa matter of no surprise 
that the British Government should strive to retain 
this influence; it has been of too much conse- 
quence to them to let it pass out of their hands 
without a struggle. Hence the stand that was 
made at Ghent upon this subject. In that nego- 
tiation, they asked not merely for a renewal of the 
right to trade with the Indians in the manner 
formerly acquired by Jay’s Treaty. No; that 
would have left the power of future control in our 
hands; but, by fixing a boundary between us and 
the Indians, their influence over the savages would 
have been complete in their hands ; and we know 
how it has been exercised. But, sir, the scheme 
at Ghent failed; the Indian trade within our lim- 
its was lost to the British; and, sir, the object of 
this expedition is to destroy their influence too, 
and thereby afford the best protection to our fron- 
tiers. The necessity of this measure wasseen and 
felt during the last war, by the Government, and 
by our suffering settlements. The Fourteenth 
Congress saw it, and acted upon it; they passed 
an act, 29th April, 1816, regulating the trade with 
the Indians, by the last section of which the Pres- 
ident was authorized to use the military forces of 
the nation to execute the law. This.law contains 
the policy of this expedition—it is a wise policy, 
and, I hope, will prove a successful one. 

But gentlemen may ask, how is it to be exe- 
cuted? Sir, by driving out the British traders, 
now scattered over the territory within our limits, 
and kecping them out by a chain of posts. Their 
most valuable trade is within our line; the richest 
and rarest furs on this continent, it is said, are 
produced and taken on the head waters of the 
Missouri, This is confirmed by Lewis and Clarke. 
Several of the trading establishments of the Hud- 
son Bay Company are south of the 49th parallel of 
latitude. Drive out these traders, and turn the 
trade into our own hands. This will at once 
give us the control of the Indians; for whoever 
has their trade holds the cord that binds them. 
Trade is every thing to them. “ Withhold their 
trade,” said Colonel Atkinson, in his letter to the 
Secretary of War, “and you bring them to any 
terms. Afford it, and you make them do any 
thing.” But, gentlemen may say, trade is a civil 

ursuit; why use the military? Sir, not only to 

e.able to drive out the persons just alluded to, 
but also to make a display of our power to the sav- 
ages. It cannot be denied but the policy of the 
British has been to make the Indians believe that 
they are the great Power, and that we are a poor 
and feeble set of people. In this these tribes should 
be undeceived. We should show them that we 
too have forts, soldiers, and big guns: then they 
will fear us and respect us. Again, the military 
\s necessary to expel another class of traders; a 
vagabond and abandoned set of men, from Canada 
and the United States, called private traders. 

It is the conduct of these wretches that impresses 
the Indians with mistaken ideas of our people: 
they abuse each other, cheat the Indians, and 
foment. quarrels. This class of men are well de- 
scribed in a very sensible letter from Major Tho- 
mas Biddle to Colonel Atkinson, (from which Mr. 


F. read several extracts.) These wretches’ must 
be driven out from among the Indians, and the 
trade confined to honest and fair dealers. There 
are still other important objects that may be ac- 
complished by these expeditions up the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers. Some of them are stated 
in the report of the Secretary of War on the sub- 
ject. The opposers of this expedition have laughed 
at these, as wild and chimerical. For his part, 
Mr. F. said, he saw nothing in them impracticable. 

Sir, it is in this way you are to protect your 
frontiers, by annihilating the very causes that 
hitherto produced the Indian wars; and if by ac- 
cident an Indian war does come upon us, they will 
not be able to injure us as much as formerly ; for 
where will they get supplies of arms and ammuni- 
tion? Their trade with Canada is cut off, and we 
will hardly furnish them with instruments of de- 
struction to wield against ourselves. 

Sir, a few words as to the value of this trade: that 
it is very valuable we all know, but the amount 
of its profits is hidden from us. It is valuable to 
the British, as furnishing rich materials for their 
manufactures, and as affording an article of com- 
merce in their Eastern trade. It will be valuable 
to us in the same way. By furnishing materials 
for our manufactures, it will be the best protection 
they could ask; and such of the peltry as is not 
used in our own country, will supply the place of 
specie in the China trade. We hear complaints 
from every quarter that the China trade drains 
the country of specie, and it will continue to do 
so unless we can find a substitute for Spanish 
milled dollars; and, sir, here is a substitute—to 
the amount of this article supplied in that trade, 
that amount in specie will you retain at home. 

Sir, there are still other advantages to flow to 
from these expeditions. Science will reccive new 
lights ; new resources of our country may be dis- 
covered, and every department of natural history 
may be enlarged. To the friends of Indian civil- 
ization it opens the way for the execution of their 
humane plans. The Indians will be brought in 
contact, as it were, with us, and from the inter- 
course that follows they will learn some of the hab- 
its and arts of civilization. 

These remarks, said Mr. F., regard only the 
policy and expediency of this expedition, and the 
advantages to flow from it. Much fault has been 
found of the manner in which it has been con- 
ducted: corruption and favoritism have been al- 
leged. If it is so, I will only say, let gentlemen 
bring the actors to light; expose and punish them; 
but let them not urge these as objections to the 
measure. If the measure is right in itself, errors 
in its execution cannot make it wrong. Correct 
the errors, and let it proceed. 

Mr. Cocke next spoke, at considerable length, 
against the further prosecution of the expedition. 
He denied the advantages calculated to result from 
its further progress. He condemned, also, the 
manner in which the expedition had been prose- 
cuted; contending that, if necessary at all,~it 
ought to have been by the way of the Lakes, at 
the head of which was the seat of that foreign in- 
fluence among the Indians, which it was the prin- 
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cipal alleged object of this expedition to counter- 
act, &c. 

Mr. Brown replied to some of the remarks of 
Mr. Storrs. If it had been intended that this 
House alone decide on questions relating to ap- 
propriations, the Constitution would have so pro- 
vided. But it does not; and he, therefore, not 
considering that objection which appealed to the 
pride of opinion of this House as of any weight, 
proceeded to show why, in his opinion, it was 
wise to extend this expedition further, &e. He 
considered the concurrence of the views of the 
Senate with those of the Executive in support of 
this measure as an argument in its favor, rather 
than against it. 

Mr. Wanrrie.p next addressed the Hose. He 
considered the measure unnecessary, and’ in hos- 
tility to the best interests of the country. He dis- 
claimed any intention indiscriminately to oppose 
the measures proposed by any Department of the 
Government, intimating that he should, on every 
such question, judge and act for himself. But he 
proceeded to show, by a variety of arguments, 
why he thought that the advantages which had 
been anticipated from this expedition would not 
be realized ; and why, therefore, he could not vote 
in favor of it. He was of opinion, also,.that, were 
the ultimate object of the expedition reached, by 
its arrival at the Mandan Villages, the whole force 
would be in imminent danger of being entirely 
cut off by the Indians, &c. s 

The question was then taken on disagreeing 
tothe amendment, and decided in the affirma- 
tive. 

The Committtee of the Whole then rose. The 
House concurred in the disagreement to the first 
amendment without a division. 

The question on concurring in the disagree- 
ment to the second amendment, oe which in- 
cludes a supposed appropriation for the further 
prosecution of the Missouri expedition,) was de- 
cided by yeas and nays, (which were required by 
Mr. Simxins.) The result was—for concurring 
in the disagreement, 90; against such concur- 
rence, 68, as follows: 

Yxuas—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander, Allen of 
Massachusetts, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Vir- 
ginia, Baker, Ball, Barbour, Bateman, Bayly, Beech- 
er, Bryan, Buffum, Burton, Burwell, Butler of New 
Hampshire, Campbell, Cannon, Clagett, Cobb, Cocke, 
Crafts, Crawford, Culbreth, Culpeper, Darlington, Da- 
vidson, Dowse, Earle, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, 
Edwards of Pennsylvania, Edwards of North Carolina, 
Fay, Floyd, Foot, Garnett, Gross of Pennsylvania, 
Hall of Delaware, Hall of North Carolina, Hardin, 
Hemphill, Herrick, Hibshman, Hooks, Jones of Vir- 
ginia, Kendall, Lathrop, Lincoln, Linn, Livermore, 
McCoy, McCreary, Mallary, Marchand, Mercer, R. 
Moore, Monell, Morton, Murray, Neale, Nelson of 
Massachusetts, Overstreet, Phelps, Pindall, Plumer, 
Rankin, Reed, Richards, Richmond, Robertson, Russ, 
Shaw, Sloan, Smith of North Carolina, Southard, 
Storrs, Strong of Vermont, Tarr, Taylor, Terrell, 
Tomlinson, Tracy, Tucker of South Carolina, Tyler, 
Walker, Wallace, Warfield, and Williams of North 
Carolina.— 90. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen of New York, Allen of Ten- 
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nessee, Anderson, Baldwin, Bloomfield, Boden, Brown, 
Brush, Case, Clark, Cook, Crowell, Cushman, Cuth- 
bert, Dewitt, Dickinson, Ervin, Fisher, Ford, Fuller- 
ton, Gross of New York, Hackley, Hall of New York, 
Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Hostetter, Jones of Tennes- ` 
see, Kinsey, Lowndes, Lyman, Maclay, McLean of 
Kentucky, Mason, Meech, Meigs, Metcalf, S. Moore, 
Moseley, Nelson of Virginia, Newton, Parker of Mas- 
sachusetts, Parker of Virginia, Patterson, Philson, 
Pitcher, Quarles, Rhea, Rich, Rogers, Sampson, Saw- 
yer, Sergeant, Settle, Silsbee, Simkins, Smith of New 
Jersey, Smith of Maryland, B. Smith of Virginia, A. 
Smyth of Virginia, Street, Strong of New York, 
Strother, Swearingen, Tompkins,. Wendover and 
Wood—67. 

So both the amendments of the Senate were 
disagreed to. f 

Mr. Situ, of North Carolina, moved that the 
House proceed to the consideration of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senate to the Constitution 
of the United States, respecting an uniform mode 
of election of electors and representatives, &c. 

The House refused to take it up, and then ad- 
journed. 


Tuurspay, April 6. 


Mr. Smita, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, to which was referred the 
amendments proposed by the Senate to the bill, en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of Government for the year 1820,” made a 
report thereon; which was read, and, together 
with the said amendments, committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole to-day. 

Mr. Smita, from the same committee, also re- 
ported a bill for the relief of John Steele; which 
was read twice and committed to the Committee 
of the Whole last appointed. 

Mr. Beecuer moved that the House do now 
proceed to consider the resolution submitted by 
Mr. Brusu on the 23d February last, in relation 
to the northern boundary line of the State of Ohio; 
and the question being taken thereon, it was de- 
cided in the negative. 

The resolution from the Senate, fixing a day for 
the adjournment of Congress (the 24th instant) 
was taken up. foe 

Mr. Gross, of New York, moved to refer it to 
the committee yesterday appointed to inquire into 
the expediency of fixing on an earlier than the 
Constitutional day for the meeting of Congress. 

Mr. Taytor then moved to postpone the further 
consideration of the resolution to Monday the 17th 
instant. 

After some debate, this motion was decided 
the negative—yeas 77, nays 73. 

Mr. Gross’s motion was then agreed to. 

Mr. Barzour submitted the following resolution, 
which was read, and ordered to lie on the table for 
one day: 

Resolved, That the following be added to the stand- 
ing rules of this House, to wit: “ No petition shall bo 
received at the first session of any Congress, except 
within the first ninety days thereof; nor at the second, 
or any subsequent session, except within the first sixty 
days thereof.” 
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Mr. Coss moved that the House do now. proceed 
to consider the resolution submitted by him at the 
present session, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution.of the United States, in relation to 
appointments to office. The motion was deter- 
mined in the negative. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter from 
the Secretary of War, transmitting reports of the 
Chief Engineer, of the Colonel of Ordinance, and 
of the Second and Third Auditors, with sundry 
accompanying documents, which contain the in- 
formation in relation to contracts which have been 
made for the building or repairing of fortifications, 
arsenals, and magazines, since the year 1815, as 
required by the resolution of this House on the 1st 
instant; which letter and reports were ordered to 
lie on the table. ; 


LOAN OF PUBLIC MUNITIONS. 


Mr. SERGEANT, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, who were instructed, on the 14th ultimo, 
to inquire whether any, and, if any, what, mea- 
sures are necessary to be taken for the greater se- 
curity of debts due to the United States, in conse- 
quence of certain loans of powder, lead, and other 
munitions belonging to the Government, having 
been made to private citizens, by any officer of the 
United States, made a report thereon ; which was 
read, and the resolution therein contained was con- 
curred in by the House. The report is as follows : 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was re- 
ferred a resolution, of the 14th of March, directing 
them to inquire whether any, and, if any, what, mea- 
sures are necessary to be taken for the greater security 
of debts due the United States in consequence of cer- 
tain loans of powder, lend, and other munitions, be- 
longing to Government, having been made to private 
citizens by any officer of the United States, report, 
That they have had the said resolution under consid- 
eration, and have examined the several cases to which 
it is supposed more particularly to refer, as they have 
been communicated to the House by the Secretary 
of War. The liability of those who have been con- 
cerned in these loans is already determined by the 
contracts and by the existing laws; and the commit- 
tee believe that it could not now be increased by any 
act of legislation. How far it might be proper, by any 
expression of opinion or otherwise, to endeavor to 
restrain the practice for the future, it is not referred to 
the committee to consider. If, however, any provision 
on this part of the subject be deemed expcdient, the 
committee would respectfully suggest that it belongs 
more properly to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
who have the best means of judging what the public 
service may in such cases require. 

The remedies already provided by law for the recov- 
ery of the debts growing out of the loans appear to 
the committee to be sufficient for the purpose, and 
the application of them, depending, of course, upon a 
variety of circumstances unknown to the committee, 
is for the Executive department of the Government. 
They thercfore submit the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the committee be discharged from 
the further consideration of the subject. 


APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


The House then resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole, on the Senate’s amendments to the 


| bill making appropriations for the support of Gov- 


ernment; and some discussion took place on them. 

The Committee reported to the House their 
| agreement to some amendments, and disagreement 
to others. i 

The House concurred in disagreeing to two of 
the amendments: that which increases the salary 
of the Attorney General’s clerk from 800 to $1000, 
and that which proposes an appropriation of $15,- 
000 to pay certain balances due to old collectors 
of the internal revenue. 

The amendment which appropriates the sum of 
$15,000 to indemnify John Steele, Collector of the 
port of Philadelphia, against a judgment obtained 
against him for a certain seizure made in the exe- 
cution Qfihis public duties, was stricken out, on 
‘ recomméhdation of the Committee of Ways and 

Means, to the end that it might be included ina 
| separate bill; the committee being of opinion, as 

stated by the chairman, (Mr. Smrru, of Maryland,) 
that such claims should be provided for by separate 
bills, and no longer be included in the general ap- 
propriation bills, as heretofore the practice. 


The other amendments of the Senate were 

"S The bill reported this morning, by the Commit- 
Steele, having passed in Committee of the Whole, 
then stated on ordering the bill to be engrossed for 
Mr. BaLpwin moved to lay the bill on the table, 


reed to. 
tee of Ways and Means, for the relief of John 
was also reported to the House. The question was 
a third reading. 
on the ground that he was not able to see why bills 
for the relief of collectors should be allowed to pass 
as matter of course, when the claims of other citi- 
zens experienced a fate so entirely different. He 
was desirous to place all claims on the same foot- 
ing as to the mode of proceeding on them. 

On the question to lay the bill on the table, the 
House was so divided, that the Speaker’s vote 
would have turned the scale. He was opposed to 
laying the bill on the table, and the bill was ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading to-morrow. 

The Senate’s amendment to the bill making ap- 
propriations for the public buildings, passed through 
a Committee of the Whole, and was concurred in 
by the House. [This amendment appropriates 


$2,400 for making alteration in the Senate Cham- 
ber.] 


MAUSOLEUM TO GEN. WASHINGTON, 


Mr. Ewine, of South Carolina, submitted the 
following resolutions : 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the President of said States be re- 
quested to take measures to obtain from the honorable 
Bushrod Washington the body of the late General 
George Washington; and, if obtained, that he cause 
to be erected over it,in the Capitol square, east of the 
Capitol, a suitable mausoleum, with inscriptions em- 
blematical of the principal events of his military and 
political life. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be authorized to give the sum of — dollars for the 
best plan of a mausoleum; which plan of a mauso- 
leum, and the inscriptions thereon, shall be approved 
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by the President of the United States, the President | be the soul-ennobling reward of virtuous ambition 


of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, the Chief Justice, the Secretaries of the differ- 
ent Departments, and the Attorney General, or a ma- 
jority of them. 

Beit further resolved, 'That the President do cause 
to be procured an equestrian statue of bronze of Gen- 
eral George Washington, to be executed by some emi- 
nent artist, which shall be placed on the top of the 
said mausoleum, in the centre building of the Capitol, 
or in any other place within the public square, which, 
by a majority of the persons in the preceding resolu- 
tion referred to, shall be deemed most suitabie. 

And be it further resolved, That a committee be 
appointed to bring in a bill to make the necessary ap- 
propriations of money to carry into execution the ob- 
jects contemplated in the preceding resolutions. 

Mr. Ervin addressed the Chair as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, I consider it among the fortunate 
incidents of mny life that I have the honor of a seat 
in the great council of my country, and enjoy an 
opportunity to vote for a statue and monument to 
General George Washington, late President of 
the United States; not, sir, in the hope to confer 
honor, or to perpetuate the fame of this great man, 
but to join in manifesting to the world and the 
latest posterity our admiration and gratitude for 
his eminent virtues and most distinguished ser- 
vices. 

It is not my intention; nay, it is unnecessary 
to repeat any considerable portion of his history to 
this enlightened assembly—it lives in our memo- 
ories, it dwells upon our tongues: or his virtues, 
for they are embalmed in the bosom of our affec- 
tions. To their narration I can impart no new 
ornament ; for, in their praise, eloquence has poured 
forth all her eulogiums, and even panegyric itself 
has been exhausted. 

Nor is it, sir, for the purpose of mere idle declama- 
tion that I hope to claim the attention of this hon- 
orable body to the resolutions which I have done 
myself the honor to present. Considerations more 
momentous have influenced me. The storm has 
not yet wholly subsided which lately threatened, 
not only the peace and tranquillity, but the union 
of these States. To the motives of common secu- 
rity and common interest which have so happily 
and gloriously united us, I wish, if possible, to add 
those of sentiment and kindred sympathy; and I 
know of nothing more calculated to beget the one 
or awaken the other, than to entomb the father of 
our country in a. mausoleum, with inscriptions 
emblematical of the great events of his political 
and military life, erected at the national expense. 

Cold, indeed, will be that heart which could 
ever approach it, without experiencing mingled 
emotions of veneration and respect. The Wise, 
good, and oppressed from every clime, will come 
and survey, with wonder and delight, the grati- 
tude of the American people to him “who was 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” 

At its pedestal the ambitious will learn the vast 
difference between promoting the glory and hap- 
piness of millions of freemen, and that of mere 
personal aggrandizement. Whilst statues, monu- 
ments, and the applause of unborn millions, will 
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in the one case, they will behold the other sitting 
upon the ruins of Carthage, more emblematical of 
fallen greatness than the very ruins which sur- 
rounded it. They will follow it in its flight from the 
bloody plains of Pharsalia, and behold it naked, 
lifeless, friendless, and inurned on Egypt’s sultry 
shore ; they will see it for a few splendid years 
awing the world—then behold it stript of imperial 
power and splendor, cut off from all the endearing 
sympathies of our nature, our consolation in mis- 
fortune, and exiled to a rock in the great Pacific 
ocean. 

Here, sir, when we who are- now guiding the 
destinies of our country will be silent in the dust, 
our children from the North and the South, from 
the East and the West, will meet in mournful si- 
lence; the great events of the Revolution will pass 
in solemn review before them; the disasters of 
defeat, and the triumphs of victory. They will 
behold the man whose cause I now advocate, gui- 
ding the storm and directing the energies of an 
injured people, determined to be free. They will 
remember the joint exertions, the kindred blood 
which flowed to purchase our freedom, and will 
kneel around it, and with full hearts swear to 
transmit the rich inheritance unimpaired to their 
latest posterity. leas 

All the enlightened nations of antiquity consid- 
ered ita duty not only to commemorate the vir- 
tuous deeds, but to perpetuate to their posterity the 
very form and appearance of their illustrious dead. 
To this end all their literature and arts were equally 
subservient. On the one hand, whilst history re- 
corded, and eloquence rendered immortal, their 
virtues and warlike achievements; on the other 
hand, the marble, decorated with the ornaments 
of drapery, seemed to breathe under the chisel ‘of 
the artist, and an artificial form on canvass was 
almost penciled into life—dividing empire with 
the grave, and handing down to posterity the ven- 
erable image of the benefactors of their country. 
Hence the incentive to great actions; hence that 
undaunted courage which made them superior to 
the dangers of the field; and hence that noble 
emulation which stimulated them to aspire after 
generous fame and everlasting renown, when they 
knew, and acted under the influence of that knowl- 
edge, that they would survive the decay of nature, 
and be scen and venerated in other times. ; 

Do we fear the amount of the expenditure? 
Quadruple the sum expended whilst debating the 
Missouri question, will cover the amount neces- 
sary. But, admitting it should be more, will my 
country promise, and promise, and never perform ? 
On the 17th of August, 1783, in the moment of 
triumph, when the services of Wasuincron called 
forth universal expressions of grateful feeling, the 
Continental Congress unanimously voted him an 
equestrian bronze statue ; but, notwithstanding his 
virtues and great achievements, he had the morti- 
fication to outlive the gratitude of his country, for 
it has never been procured. oe 

In 1799, after having done all the good in his 
power, and he was summoned to join the general 
congress of virtue above, remember the pledge that 
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was given to this mighty people, who were then | any motives for union but those of common danger, 


in tears. Your chair, sir, was shrouded in black ; 
the then Congress, in a body, waited on the Pres- 
ident of the United States, in condolence for the 
national loss. They requested of his illustrious, 
disconsolate consort, the body of the Father of our 
Country, which was assented to; and in May of 
the subsequent year a bill was introduced into this 
House to erect over it a mausoleum. And what, 
let me ask, has been done? Other revolutionary 
claims have been adjusted ; but this great national 
debt of gratitude yet remains to be paid. The eyes 
of the world are upon us. The affection of the 
American people demands it; and will you not 
gratify them? Will you justify the imputation 
of the charge of ingratitude, which history informs 
us is the vice of Republics? Will you, in mo- 
ments of joy or sorrow, when the soul is animated 
or melted with the noble, generous feelings of the 
heart, decree statues and monuments, and, when 
those feelings have subsided, suffer yourselves to 
be governed by motives of a character less meri- 
torious ? 

If you should be thus unfortunately influenced, 
authorize a national subscription, proclaim to the 
patriotism of the American people, that money is 
‘wanting to procure a statue and erect a monument 
to Wasuincton: Riches would pour forth her 
treasures, and the poor Revolutionary soldier, whose 
heart has been often cheered with his voice, whilst 
fighting the battles of his country, will perform 
‘his last pilgrimage, and give all he has to give, his 
tears. 

But, sir, I know I may be told, that apprchen- 
sions are entertained for fear of the danger of the 
precedent: that others less meritorious may wish 
the like distinction. My regret is, sir, that the 
annals of mankind have not as yet, and I much 
fear will never produce such another subject of 
commemoration. But if, in the course of human 
events, our country should be invaded, and liberty 
driven to her last entrenchments, some mighty 
genius should arise, whose victorious arm should 
beat back the invading foe—sweep them off with 
the besom of destruction, and redeem the sinking 
destinies of my country, I would commemorate 
his exploits by every expression of national grati- 
tude, and erect to his memory a monument more 
durable than the pyramids of the Nile. All these 
or exploits, and more, have been performed 

y this illustrious man; and if ever man deserved 
the distinguished evidence of a nation’s love, it is 
Wasuineton. Soeminent have been his services, 
that he has been, and will be throughout every 
age, the theme of universal panegyric. 

The liberties of other countries have been ac- 
quired by the united exertions of numbers; but 
whilst I justly admire and duly appreciate the 
talents, the firmness, and integrity of other illus- 
trious patriots ot the Revolution, I appeal to his- 
tory to say, whether the liberty of this country was 
not acquired as much by his skill and prudence, 
as by the force of numbers. At the commence- 
ment and during the Revolutionary war, remem- 
ber the difficulties he had to encounter; at the 
head of militiamen, undisciplined, and without 


he dared to oppose a Power whose veterans had 
recently conquered in every clime, and whose flag 
waved in proud triumph round the world. Han- 
nibal like, he soon converted the licentiousness of 
freemen into the orderly discipline of the soldier, 
and by superior military skill, drove his arrogant 
confident foe from his encampment in Boston. 
On the 15th of November, 1776, two thousand 
seven hundred of his soldiers were captured at Fort 
Washington. The lst of December of the same 
year, their term of service having expired, twelve 
thousand more claimed their discharge, and left 
him with less than three thousand effective men; 
with this remnant, in the dead of Winter, and in 
the face of a vastly superior force, he kept the 
field, and convinced his foe that although his phy- 
sical numbers were diminished, his moral force 
was the same, and that he might destroy, but could 
never conquer freemen. 

At this awful moment, the stoutest hearts were 
appalled; not only the poor and humble, but the 
rich and influential, gave up all as lost, and num- 
bers claimed the protection of a powerful enemy. 
Yes, sir, he was forsaken, and when counselled to 
make his own peace, he indignantly repelled the 
advice, and declared that he would carry the war 
into the upper part of his native State, and if driven | 
from thence, he would raise the standard of liberty 
beyond the mountains. Oh! my country, he was 
our father—he was our friend. In the most gloomy 
moments of our Revolution, when all our prospects 
were darkened—when hope herself was sinking in 
despair, his great mind never faltered. No matter 
what disaster befell you, no matter what misfortune 
awaited you, he was faithful: he rose superior. to 
the one, and prepared with manly fortitude to en- 
counter the other; and after enduring trials the 
most afflicting, and encountering dangers the most 
appalling, he succeeded in establishing the liberties 
of his country, by triumphing over the hero who 
was nursed in arms on the plains where Wolfe, 
Montcalm, and Montgomery fell. 

At the close of the American Revolution, he 
exhibited to the world a spectacle to which history 
furnishes no parallel. His country was exhausted ; 
without union, without money, and without cre- 
dit; flushed with victory, and a gallant army at 
command, like other conquerors he, too, might 
have taken advantage of the times, triumphed over 
the rights of the people, and ascended to empire. 
But, ambition stop thy mad career, and copy the 
glorious example. Instead of fomenting, he ap- 
peased and suppressed the discontent of an en- 
raged soldiery; and after having led them from 
victory to victory, and dispelled the horrors of a 
bloody and protracted war, and there was nothing 
else to conquer but himself or the liberties of his 
country, he stripped victory of her chains, em- 
braced for the last time his officers, the compan- 
ions of his glory, and with tears in his eyes bid his 
soldiers an everlasting farewell; then repaired to 
the Hall of Congress, and resigned back to the 
representatives of the people that power which he 
had used only to redeem them and their country- 
men from misery, from slavery, and from death. 
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What American, within the hearing of my| to be found, however industrious the research. 
voice, whose heart does not melt with gratitude at | Egypt, the cradle of letters, is now the abode of 
the name of Wasnincron! What language so | ignorance and fanaticism. The descendants of 
barbarous as does not speak his name! hat na- | Ham are sold into every clime, and those that re- 
tion so distant as does not resound with his praise! | main wither under the despotism of chieftains, 
Eminent without magnificence; superior without | who consign them to destruction with as little re- 
vanity; and elevated without pride, he was the | morse as the rude storms of the desert which ray- 
admiration of an astonished world. Faithful to | age their native clime. 5 
his friends, generous to his companions, and a phi-| Assyria, once the proud mistress of Asia, has 
lanthropist to the very being of man, he lived | long since been blotted from the face of empire. 
loved by the good, caressed by the great, and| Bablyon, with her wall which proudly defied the 
feared and respected by his very enemies. Firm | Persian, has mingled with the dust, and the lonel 
and inflexible in the pursuit of justice and truth, | traveller weeps over the ruins of Palmyra with 
he scorned equally simulation and detraction. scarcely a page to tell its name. 
Greece may tell of her legislators; Rome may] Where are now the sons of Abraham, once the 
tell of her heroes, but what age or country can | favorites of Heaven ? They are banished from the 
boast a WaSHINGron—a man so renowned both | land of promise, and, as was prophesied, are “sifted 
in peace and war? Leonidas was patriotic ; Aris- | among tne nations of the earth.” 
tides just; Hannibal was patient; Fabius prudent;| Look into humbled Europe, and lo! there is not 
Scipio was continent; Cesar merciful; Marcel- | one azure spot to cheer the gloom of the political 
lus courageous, and Cato of inflexible integrity : horizon. The Ottoman slave treads, insensible, 
yet, these virtues which separately distinguished | the glorious field of Marathon, and despotism 
those mighty men of antiquity, were all united in | sways her iron sceptre at the very Strait of Ther- 
the character of this singular great man, and raised | mopyle. Persecuted liberty has fled from Eng- 
him above the level of mankind; he was so pre- | land, the country of Hampden and Sydney, and, 
eminent that envy never dared to raise its malig- | although the workshop of the world, she is cursed 
nant glance to the elevation of his virtues. Other | with a debt which no industry can redeem. Po- 
heroes are renowned for subjugating—he for liber- | land, martyred Poland, with sixteen millions of 
ating hiscountry. Kings and Princes derive honor people, forms one of the outposts to the empire of 
from crowns and from sceptres—he, less from the | the descendant of Magog ! Italy, the home of the 
splendor of station than the dignity of his own | Cæsars, and the grave of the heroes of antiquity, 
mind. Cæsar and Pompey, on the plains of Phar- | cringes under the domination of timid Austria. 
salia, competed for the mastery of the world—he, | Whilst France, generous, gallant France, plun- 
amidst contemporaries capableof saving and enno- | dered and exhausted, weeps over the recollection 
bling empires, ran his splendid career without a | of the splendor of days that are past. Í 
rival or competitor. To crown all his other great | Then turn your attention to this happy country, 
qualities, and, if possible, to consecrate human | “the land of Washington and sky of Franklin ;” 
greatness, he was a christian—not only the favorite | the home of the homeless; the last refuge of op- 
of the earth, but we humbly hope of Heaven. pressed humanity. Here agriculture flourishes ; 
Whilst the conduct of other great men in public | our commerce whitens the ocean, and every wind 
life tend to ennoble the hero and render illustrious | that blows wafts into our ports the riches of ever 
the statesman, in private it is cursed with every | clime. Here we find an empire of laws whic 
vice which degrade the man. In public life,| guards our rights, both civil and religious, and 
Wasuineton’s conduct was unrivalled; and, in | which knows no distinction but such as merit con- 
private, there was not one circumstance of his | fers and virtue approves. Where the poor man, 
whole life which virtue would blush to own. As,| in the tattered garb of plebeian humility, sits en- 
in the meridian of life, religion gave dignity to | throned upon the altar of justice, and there is no 
every action, so in the evening of his days, when | titled, fictitious greatness to injure or oppress him. 
the troubles and perils of life were past, it beamed Contrast this happy situation with that of Eu- 
resplendent, like the rainbow on the skirts of the | rope, Asia, and Africa; contrast it with your own 
storm that is gone, the blessed harbinger of eternal į situation under colonial servitude; read your Dec- 
sunshine in the realms of everlasting day. laration of Independence, and realize, if you can, 
But, Mr. Speaker, to estimate still more cor- j the black catalogue of injury and oppression under 
rectly the character of this great man, let us pause | which you then ‘groaned ; your petitions rejected— 
for a moment, and take a cursory view of the | your complaints derided and suppressed—not by a 
present unhappy situation of other countries and 


} redress of grievances, but by menaces; a whole 
people, compared with our own. Look through | people outlawed, and given up to military despo- 
the extensive continents of Africa and Asia, and 


‘ C nd | tism; then ask yourselves who headed your armies, 
there is not the least vestige of learning* or liberty | who fought your battles, who most contributed. to 


raise you from that state of misery and dependence, 
and gave you rank among the nations of the earth. 
And O my country, I blush to think this our great- 


*Mr. E. is aware of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, and the Bibliotheca Biblica in Bengal, the Santa C tO thin. 
Casa or Holy Office at Goa, and the schools establish- | est earthly friend, almost within sight of the very 
ed at Sierra Leone, by the British on the western walls in which we deliberate, reposes under the 
coast of Africa; but the benefit which has resulted humble clod of the hill, without one national stone 
from those establishments is not yet perceptible. to tell posterity where he lies. I call upon the ven- 
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erable patriots of the Revolution, some of whom I 
yet see mingling in the deliberations of my coun- 
try; I call upon the friends of Warren and of 
Greene, of Mercer, Sumter, Marion, and Mont- 
gomery ; nay, I call upon the Representatives of 
the whole American people to redeem my country 
from such deep ingratitude; and if any remnant of 
affection for WasutncrTon still lingers about the 
heart, I know I will not call in vain. When did 
our country ever call, and he did not obey? 
hen did it ever want his aid, and he did not 
readily yield it his assistance? What is your 
whole history? It is but little more than the rec- 
ord of his obedience, his virtues, and his services ; 
and, painful to think, this same history, whilst it 
will record the unfeeling ingratitude of his coun- 
try, will inform posterity that, for that very coun- 
try, he staked his life, determined to redeem it from 
slavery or perish in the attempt. And can you— 
will you refuse to bury him? Oh no! Let us rise 
up at once, and with united acclaim decree him a 
statue. Let us outstrip the march of ages, and 
erect 2 monument, not merely equal to our present 
condition, but commensurate with the splendid 
destiny which awaits us. He is the Father of our 
Country; let us demand his body, and erect over 
it a mausoleum at which Time in his passage to 
eternity will point and tell to every age the glorious 
gratitude of the American people. And when the 
national sympathy shall be forgot, and the mem- 
ory of man faded away ; when tradition itself shall 
have had an end, and history be regarded as the 
splendid fiction of fancy or tale of romance, this 
monument shall stand throughout every age, the 
imperishable evidence of his virtues and a nation’s 
love. 

When Mr. E. had concluded, the question was 
taken that the House do now proceed to consider 
the said resolves, and it was decided in the neg- 
ative. 


SAVANNAH SUFFERERS. 


The House then resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole, on the bill from the Senate, for the 
relief of certain sufferers by the late fire at Savan- 
nah. 

Mr. Reip moved to amend the bill (which pro- 
poses to remit one-fourth of the amount of duties 
on imported goods destroyed by the fire) so as to 
provide for the remission of the whole amount of 

- such duties. 

An support of this motion, Mr. Rerp delivered a 
speech of some length, sustaining himself by pre- 
cedents adduced from the statute book, as well as 
by arguments going to show the equity, and ex- 
pediency of Legislative interposition, to the extent 
which he had proposed. He described the extent 
of this calamity in glowing terms, and invoked the 
justice of this House, to relieve the sufferers from 
the additional loss of the amount of duties on goods 
destroyed. ; 

Mr. Curneert, of Georgia, delivered the fol- 
lowing observations: 

Mr. Chairman, I entirely approve of the motion 
before the Committee, and should have proposed 
it myself, had I not been anticipated by my friend 


and colleague. Every reason which should in- 
duce Congress to remit one-fourth, with the same 
force requires us to remit the whole of the duties 
under consideration. In order to show the prò- 
priety of remitting these, I will draw the attention 
of the Committee, for a moment, to the designs 
with which duties are imposed. One object in- 
tended to be accomplished by them is the encour- 
agement of domestic manufactures. 

In more populous countries labor is cheaper, and 
manufactures are in general executed with less 
expense than in the United States. The merchant 
might import foreign fabrics with so little cost as 
to sell them at a price that would be ruinous to 
the domestic manufacturer. To guard against 
this evil, to prevest, the domestic manufacturer 
being driven from the market,t enable him to’ 
enter into the competition with a hope of success, 
a duty is laid on the foreign fabric, intended to 
raise its price toa level with that at which the 
domestic manufacturer may afford to sell his 
wares. 

The other design of duties is to raise a revenue 
in a mode the least unpleasant and burdensome to 
the people. The importer pays the duty to the 
Government, and adds it to the price at which he 
might otherwise have sold his goods. The bur- 
den is thus transferred to the consumer. He 
knows the price before he makes the purchase, and 
his purchase is an act of his own will. He does 
not feel that he is paying a tax to the Govern- 
ment in addition to the natural price of the article. 
He is, at his own discretion, consulting only his 
own individual happiness. ‘The mass of the peo- 
ple know that vast funds are acquired by the ma- 
chinery of Government; but they do not feel that 
they are daily contributing to raise this revenue. 

When goods are imported, not to remain, but to 
be exported to some third country, both of these 
reasons for imposing the duty cease to operate. 
When foreign goods are thus exported, they are 
withdrawn from the competition with domestic 
manufactures. Their existence can no longer pre- 
vent the sale, or reduce the price of wares fabri- 
cated within our country, and a duty on them can 
have no influence in encouraging domestic manu- 
factures. And in this case the collection of a duty 
on them would not be that least unpleasant and 
burdensome mode of raising a revenue, which we 
have noticed. On the contrary, it would be an 
insupportable burden on the merchant, consuming 
his profits, impairing his energy, and repressing 
his spirit of enterprise. 

The reasons of the duty having ceased, it ought 
not to be collected, and, by a general provision of 
the law, in all such cases it is remitted. Then 
does the merchant pay for the privilege of import- 
ing? No. For if he imports goods, and then 
exports them, he pays no duty. The duty pays 
for something additional to the right of importing ; 
it pays for the right of importing and selling in 
the country. In the cases which the present bill 
is designed to cover, the goods have not been ex- 
ported; they have, while in the possession of the 
importers, been destroyed by an overwhelming 
calamity, which no mortal prudence could avert, 
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whose desolating fury no human activity or cour- 
age could arrest, and which has laid in ashes one 


of our finest cities. 


The merchants have had only the privilege of 
importing ; they have not the possibility of selling. 
The reasons of the duty have as entirely ceased, 
as if the goods had been exported. Are they not 
withdrawn from a possibility of injuring the sale 
of domestic manufactures? Do they not cease to 
afford the least unpleasant and burdensome mode 
On the contrary, would 
not the collection of a duty on them be an insup- 
portable burden, weighing down to the earth un- 
fortunate men, who are now tottering under the 
The reasons, the 
equity of the duty have as much ceased as if the 
goods had been exported—the collection -of it 


of raising a revenue? 


stroke of Heaven? Yes, sir. 


would be an act of injustice and oppression. 


Do you doubt your power? You have power 
to impose, and have you not equal power to take 
off duties? In numerous instances, in which the 
interests of religion, or of the fine arts, were 


thought to be concerned, Congress has remitted 


duties; it has remitted duties in several cases pre- 
cisely parallel to the present. By the act of Aug- 
ust 4th; 1790, the duties were remitted on salt, de- 
stroyed by a flood at Annapolis. Two importa- 
tions of coffee, into Norfolk and Portsmouth, were 
destroyed by fire; by the act of May 9th, 1794, the 


duties on these were remitted. By the act of June 
7th, 1794, the duties were remitted on spirits de- 
stroyed by fire in Vermont. By the act of March 
3d, 1804, duties were remitted on tea, destroyed by 
fireat Providence. Such has been the repeated 
practice of the Government. But the gentleman 
from North Carolina says, that the Constitution 
has given us no power to remit duties. Does he 
look into the Constitution of the United States for 
authority to act with fairness, equity, and honor? 
I hope that the members of this body have suffi- 
cient instructions in their own bosoms thus to act, 
and that, for principles of equity and honor, we 
have no reason to resort to written constitutions. 
The same gentleman has said, that the present 
application is contrary to the established princi- 
ples of trade. He has said, (I use his own lan- 
guage,) if A sells to B goods, which are destroyed 
by any casualty, while in the possession of the lat- 
ter,as well might he request A to release him from 
the debt incurred by his purchase. This case is 
not parallel to that of the applicants of Savannah. 
On the supposition of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, the bond given by B to A was the equiv- 
alent for goods which A had parted with. B. can- 
not restore to A the consideration, the property, 
for which the bond had been given. Widely dif- 
ferent is the case of the merchants of Savannah. 
The Government has not parted with any prop- 
erty. The bonds or other specialties given as an 
equivalent for the goods destroyed are still due, 
and must be paid to merchants in Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, and England. That con- 
sideration, for which the bonds that you hold 
were given, has returned to you entire and unim- 
paired. The conflagration has produced, in the 
supply for Georgia, a chasm which will be filled 


up by a subsequent importation. That very privi- 
lege of importing and selling goods to the amount 
destroyed by fire, for which the bonds in question. 
were given, has been taken, by the irresistible hand 
of Providence in a dreadful calamity, from the 
unfortunate merchants, and will be sold by you 
to other importers. If the tariff should be raised, 
as proposed by a bill on the table, this second sale 
will yield you a sum greater than the amount of 
the bonds; and even after you have remitted the 
bonds, your Treasury will have gained by the 
burning of Savannah. Does any one still believe 
that the revenue will be impaired by the passage 
of this bill? I will endeavor to make the subject 
a little more clear. That part of the revenue 
which arises from imports, is proportioned, not to 
the goods imported, but to the goods used in the 
country. Itis then proportioned to the domestic 
demand for goods. The annual revenue arising 
from imports in Georgia, is proportioned to the 
average annual consumption in that State. This 
proportion may not exist in every year separately, 
but in a series of years it will not fail to be pre- 
served. Suppose, for example, that the annual 
consumption of foreign merchandise in that State 
amounts to a million of dollars, and that the duties 
on that amount are two hundred thousand dollars. 
By unavoidable misfortune one-fourth of this mer- 
chandise is destroyed in the stores of the import- 
ers, and on the merchandise thus destroyed Gov- 
ernment holds bonds for duties to the amount of 
fifty thousand dollars. The goods saved from de- 
struction are less by one-fourth than the annual 

consumption, and the demand, to the extent of 
that deficiency, will be supplied by another im- 
portation. On this new importation duties will 
accrue to the amount of fifty thousand dollars. If 
Government exacts the payment of the bonds given 
on the importation of the goods destroyed, instead 
of its average annual revenue of two hundred 
thousand, it will in this year receive two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. What will be the 
cause of this increase of your revenue? The 
losses of the merchants of Savannah. Who will 
pay this extra duty on goods not used in the 

country ? The unfortunate applicants of Savan- 

nah, most of whom have in one night been ré- 
duced to poverty. If you exact the payment of 
the bonds, you will gain some addition to yout 
revenue frum the sufferings of your citizens, from 
the burning of one of your cities. Can this be 
your desire? Do you not look with abhorrence 
on such an acquisition? Shylock may demand his 

pound of flesh, but I hope that the Government of 
my country is actuated by different feelings. If 
you remit the bonds you will only consent not to 

gain by the losses of your citizens, and your Trea- 

sury will be in the situation in which you would 

have seen it if the terrific flames had not swept 

Savannah with the besom of destruction. 

This Congress is distinguished by a laudable 
zeal for economy; a spirit which should charac- 
terize our Government at all times, and which is 
peculiarly necessary in the present condition of 
our finances. But J hope that this zeal for econ- 
omy will not lead us to an indiscriminate retrench- 
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ment of expenditures which are necessary to the | the proposed amendment to it; but, obeying the 
honor and prosperity of our country; nor excite | impulse of duty, he could find no power in Con- 
in us a passion for unhallowed gain. The Gov-| gress to disburse the public moneys in acts of 
ernment'should never pursue a course which would | charity or generosity, or for other purposes than 
be disgraceful to an individual. If we see an in- | those designated in the Constitution. He denied 
dividual refusing expenditures within his power, | that this bill rested on justice for its support, how- 
which are necessary to his health and honor, we | ever sympathy and feeling might recommend it. 
do not admire his prudence—we despise his par- | He argued that this case could not be distinguished 
simony. If we see an individual grasping at] from other losses, from casualties of various sorts, 
every thing within his reach, and availing him- | &c., and he could see no difference between re- 
self of the letter, while he violates the spirit | mitting this duty and taking so much money from 
of a contract, to extort the last farthing from | the Treasury, which he contended Congress had 
his unhappy debtor, we detest his unprincipled, | no right to do, and not having theright, he denied 
hard-hearted, cruel avarice. I am aware that| the force of precedent to justify it. 
when men are acting in behalf of the Govern-| Mr. Coss replied to Mr. Sato. Where, he 
ment, they have not that regard for reputation, | asked, was the scruples he now expressed, when, 
that sense of honor, that tenderness of conscience, | the other day, a bill passed to remit the duties on 
which the same men would feel if acting for them- | a statue of WasHINGTON, imported by the State 
selves. Under a consciousness that they are in-| of North Carolina; and what was there in that 
fluenced by no narrow selfishness, and that they | case to make it stronger than this? Mr. C. then 
are watching over the great interests of their coun- | proceeded to make a number of remarks in sup- 
try, they believe that public’ virtue consists in| port of this bill and of the amendment proposed 
guarding the public purse, and they feel not a|to it. Many of these importers, he said, were 
scrupulous respect for the just claims of individ- | rendered, by their losses, absolutely penniless, and 
uals. I entreat my friends in the Committee not | were from every consideration entitled to relief. 
to yield to this illusion. The reputation of our} Mr. Foor, of Connecticut, said, he presumed it 
country sho :ld be as dear to us as our individual | would be unnecessary for any member of this 
honor; we :hould be as careful to guard our coun- | House to state, that his sympathies towards our 
try from ta imputation of injustice as to preserve | unfortunate fellow-citizens of Savannah were 
ourselves irom this foul reproach. And, indeed, | strongly excited. We commiserate their suffer- 
he who suffers injustice from the Government, | ings; but, sir, we are not to legislate under the 
feels more deeply than if he had suffered the same | influence of sympathy. The power of Congress 
injustic: from an individual. In the latter case | is a delegated power; and, sir, I find no authority 
he may hate the avarice, he may resent the dis-| to extend the hand of charity: my instructions 
honesty, of his fellow-citizen. But when with the | contain nosuch power. The question now before 
sense of injustice he connects the idea of the irre- | the Committee is on the amendment proposed by 
sistible power of the Government, exerted to op-| the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Retp,) to the 
press him, while he broods over an injury for | bill from the Senate, extending to the remission of 
which there is no redress, he feels a deeper hatred. | all the dutics, instead of one-fourth, as proposed 
He detests both the injustice and the tyranny un- | in the bill. 
der which he suffers. I hope that Congress will} Sir, Jam opposed to that principle of the bill 
always carefully avoid those acts of injustice to- | which remits any portion of the duties, on the 
wards individuals, which are calculated to excite| ground that Congress can no more remit these 
this gloomy and deep-rooted hostility to the Gov- | duties, which have become a debt, than appropri- 
ernment. ate a sum of money from the Treasury, in charity. 
If my judgment were consulted in this case, the; The principle is the same in both cases. But I 
Government should not merely be just, it should | am opposed to the amendment on other grounds. 
be liberal. It should not only refrain from op-| Willnottheamendment embrace the whole amount 
pressing, it should show a paternal solicitude for | of duties which have accrued within from nine to 
the welfare of its suffering citizens. With an arm | eighteen months? It will be impossible to ascer- 
no less bountiful than powerful, it should comfort | tain the amount remaining on hand unsold. If 
the afflicted—it should sustain the sinking—it | the principle of the bill be correct, it is but fair ta 
should be foremost to shelter, and feed, and clothe | presume that not more than one-fourth of the 
those who, in consequence of one severe visitation | goods remained in the hands of the importer, 
of Heaven, are houseless, and hungry, and naked. | and of course the amount proposed to be remitted 
But we seek no charity; we appeal not to your | by the bill, would probably embrace the amount of 
generosity; we ask only a liberal and enlightened | the goods destroyed in the hands of the importer. 
justice. When we recommend the remission of| Sir, I am disposed to grant all the relief in our 
duties, the reasons and equity of which have | power, consistent with our duty, and shall offer an 
ceased, we propose to you to cancel a debt which} amendment to extend the time of credit on those 
you cannot collect without visiting the habitations } duties, when this amendment is rejected. 
of distress with injustice and oppression. In answer to the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. 
Mr. Samira, of North Carolina, reluctantly op-} Cops,) who asks, where have been our Constitu- 
osed the amendment. Were he governed by his| tional scruples on former occasions? the gentle- 
eelings alone, to which this case so strongly ap- | man will recollect that, with me, this principle 
pealed, he should vote for the bill, and even for | has always been maintained. He will recollect 
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my opposition to the bill granting land to the deaf 
and dumb asylum, upon the same principle. My 
course has been uniform. The gentleman calls 
upon us to exercise our reason. ‘This, sir, we in- 
tend to do, and I ask him to do the same. I highly 
applaud the zeal of the gentleman in favor of the 
unfortunate sufferers of his own State; but he 
must recollect that we are to sympathize as men, 
but not as legislators, 

The gentleman begs of us some better reason 
for opposing the bill than Constitutional doubts ! 
This is sufficient for me, sir; but there are other 
and cogent reasons which would induce me to 
vote against one of the principles of the bill. If 
it is to be considered an act of charity, it ought to 
be distributed equally ; if of justice, impartiality 
is indispensable. But, sir, this bill is confined to 
the importers merely. Why not extend it also to 
the purchaser? He, sir, has already paid to the 
importer the amount of duty, and of course would 
have a stronger claim to relief. 

But, sir, the importer, who has prudently insured 
his property, and paid his premium, receives no 
relief. Are we, sir, to be incorporated into an in- 
surance company, with the President of the Uni- 
ted States for president, as was lately proposed to 
establish a turnpike company on the Cumberland 
road ? 

Gentlemen claim on the ground of former pre- 
cedents. If they will rest their claim on this 
ground, they will find, on examination, the bal- 
ance of precedents against them. Trueit is, that, 
in some instances, such relief has been granted ; 
but, sir, it is equally true that, in most cases, relief 
has been refused. 

Do gentlemen propose to open the doors of the 
Treasury to remunerate for all the losses by fire? 
Sir, your Treasury would be beggared; your 
boasted twenty-seven millions annually would 
scarcely remunerate the losses which are annually 
sustained by this destructive element. Sir, you 
would soon find a more alarming deficit than now 
exists in your Treasury. 

The report of the committee of the Senate 
on this subject having been read— 

Mr. Pinpaut delivered his sentiments in favor 
of the bill, and of the motion now depending. 
No ease could be stronger; and even those who 
opposed the proposed remission were obliged to 
admit there were precedents in point on the statute 
book. It was indeed said that Congress had re- 
fused to remit duties in similar cases; but those 
cases had not been specified or enumerated, as 
those of remission had been. The Constitutional 
objection, he intimated, in the course of hisspeech, 
was entitled to but little weight; as it could 
scarcely be doubted that Congress had power to 
repeal or modify its own revenue laws, and the 
measure proposed was but a modification or repeal 
of them as to a particular case. 

Mr. CUTHBERT again spoke, in reply to Mr. 
Smitu and Mr. Foor. To refuse this equitable 
provision would, in an individual, he contended 
be disgraceful; and, in his view, every citizen, 
and particularly every member of this House, 
ought to cherish the reputation of the country as 


he would his own. This, and other considerations, 
he urged on the attention of the Committee. in 
favor of the amendment and the bill. 

Mr. WALKER made some remarks, earnestly in 
favor of the bill and amendment. 

The question was then taken on the amend-. 
ment proposed by Mr. Rer, and decided in the 
negative, by a large majority. 2 

Mr. Foor then moved an amendment to the 
bill, the object of which was to strike out so much 
of the bill as proposes to remit 25 per cent. of the 
amount of duties (and thus confine the bill to a 
simple extension of the credit on the bonds for 
two years.) 

The motion was agreed to—63 to 53. 

Mr. Cay then moved to add a new section to 
the bill, the object of which was to appropriate 
fifty thousand dollars for the relief of the sufferers 
by the late calamitous fire at Savannah, to be ap- 
plied under the direction of the Mayor and Alder- 
men of that city. 

This motion was negatived by a considerable 
majority. 

The Committee then rose, and reported the 
amendment which had been made to the bill. 

Mr. Coss made some remarks, by way of re- 
monstrance against a concurrence in the amend- 
ment made by the Committee of the Whole. Mr, 
Foor replied to the observations particularly ad- 
dressed to him on this subject. Mr. Cogs re- 
joined. 

The question was then taken on concurring in 
the amendment made in Committee of the Whole, 
and decided in the affirmative—70 to 63. 

The amendment was then further amended, so 
as to extend the term of credit on goods destroyed, 
from two to four years. 

Thus amended, the bill was passed to a third 
reading. 

After spending sume time in Committee on the 
bill for the relief of Walter Manning, the House 
adjourned. 


Frinay, April 7. 


Mr. Livermore, from the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, who were instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of affording some 
pecuniary relief to the widow of John Heaps, de- 
ceased, made a report, which was read; when, 
Mr. L. reported a bill for the relief of the widow 
of John Heaps; which was read twice and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole to-morrow. 

Mr. Coox moved that the House do now proceed 
to consider the bill authorizing the Governor of 
Illinois to obtain certain abstracts of land from 
certain public offices. ‘I'he motion was negatived. 

Mr. Barzour moved that the House do now 
proceed to consider the amendment submitted by 

im yesterday to the standing rules of the House. 
The motion was negatived. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate recede from their first amendment 


to the bill entitled “ An act making appropriations 


for the military service of the United States for 
the year 1820,” and insist on their second amend- 
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ment-to the said bill, and ask a conference upon 
the’ subject of the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the said’ amendment, and have ap- 
pointed managers at the said conference on their 
part; and they have passed bills of the following 
titles, to wit: An act providing for the better 
organization of the Treasury Department; an 
act further to amend the judicial system of the 
United States; and an act for the relief of the 
legal representatives of 'Tench Francis, deceased ; 
in which bills they ask the concurrence of this 
House. 

The bill from the Senate, for the relief of cer- 
tain sufferers by the late fire at Savannah, was 
read a third time as amended, and passed; the 
bill for. the relief of Walter Channing was read a 
third time, and finally passed; the bill for the re- 
lief of John Steel was read a third time, passed, 
and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

The following bills, which originated with the 
committees of this House, to wit: the bill for the 
relief of Jacob Konkopot and others of the nation 
of Stockbridge Indians; the bill for the relief of 
Elkanah Finney; the bill for the relief of James 
Mackay, of the Territory of Missouri; the bill for 
the relief of Fielding Jones; the bill for the relief 
of Captain Stanton Sholes; the bill for the relief 
of John Wells; the bill for the relief of Beck and 
Harvey; the bill for the relief of Lewis Joseph de 
Beaulieu ; the bill for the relief of Christopher 
Miller ; the bill for the relief of Samuel B. Beall; 
the bill confirming the title of the Mohiccan or 
Stockbridge tribe of Indians; the bill for the relief 
of certain settlers in the State of Illinois, who re- 
side -within the Vincennes land -district; the bill 
for the relief of Martha Flood; the bill for the re- 
lief of Charles S. Jones and Richard Buckner, jr., 
administrators of William Jones; the bill for the 
relief of the heirs and representatives of Isaac Mel- 
chior, deceased ; the bill for the relief of William 
Coffin and others; the bill for the relief of James 
Merrill; the bill for the relief of John D. Carter ; 
the bill for the relief of William King; the bill 
for the relief of Jos. W. Skinner; the bill for the 
relief of John B. Regnier; the bill for the relief 
of John Law and Jonathan Elliot, citizens of 
Washington— 

These bills severally passed through Commit- 
tees of the Whole, and were ordcred to be engrossed 
for a third reading, with the exception of the two 
following: The bill confirming the title of the 
Mohiccan and Stockbridge tribe of Indians; and 
the bill for the relief of William King. The two 
last were ordered to lie on the table. 


SATURDAY, April 8. 

Mr. Kenr, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, reported a bill to alter the times of 
the session of the circuit and district courts in the 
District of Columbia ; which was read twice, and 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time on 
Tuesday next. 

_Mr. Serora, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the petition of Peter 
Cardelli, reported a bill to encourage the art of 


making new models, and casts of busts, and other 
things therein mentioned ; which was read twice, 
and committed to a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. S., from the same committee, reported 
a bill to authorize the Secretary of State to issue 
letters patent to Henry Burden; which was read 
twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. S. also reported a bill for the relief of 
Susannah Stewart; which was read twice, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Sarva, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, reported a bill for the relief 
of Daniel Bickley and Catharine Clark, adminis- 
tratrix of John Clark, deceased ; which was read 
wr and committed to a Committee of the 

hole. 

On motion of Mr. Linn, the Committee on 
Military Affairs were directed to inquire into the 
expediency of providing, by law, a more effectual 
remedy to prevent duelling in the Army and Navy 
of the United States and in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

A motion was made by Mr. Cocxs, that the 
House do now proceed to consider the resolution 
submitted by him on the 6th of March last, for an 
inquiry into the expediency of reducing the Naval 
Establishment; and, the question being taken, it 
was determined in the negative. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act 
providing for the better organization of the Trea- 
sury Department,” was read twice, and referred 
to the Committce on the Judiciary. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act 
further to amend the Judicial System of the Uni- 
ted States,” was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for 
the relief of the legal representatives of Tench 
Francis, deceased,” was read twice, and referred 
to the select commiltee appointed on the 7th of 
February, on the memorial of William Tilghman, 
administrator of Tench Francis, deceased. 

The House took up, and proceeded to consider, 
the message from the Senate, asking a conference 
upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, on 
the second amendment proposed by the Senate to 
the bill entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the military service of the United States for 
the year 1820:” whereupon, 

Resolved, That this House insist on their dis- 
agreement to the said amendment, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate, on the subject 
matter of the said amendment, and that managers 
be appointed to attend the said conference on 
their part. 

Ordered, That Messrs. Cocks, TayLtor, WAR- 
FIELD, BEECHER, and TYLER, be appointed man- 
agers on the part of this House. 

Engrossed bills of the following titles, to wit: 
An act for the relief of Louis Joseph de Beaulieu; 
an act for the relief of Beck and Harvey; an act for 
the relief of William Coffin and others; an act for 
the relief of Fielding Jones; an act for the relief 
of Captain Stanton Sholes; an act for the relief 
of Christopher Miller; an act for the relief of 
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Samuel B. Beall; an act for the relief of certain 
settlers in the ‘State of Ilinois, who reside within 
the Vincennes land district; an act for the relief 
of Martha Flood; an act for the relief of James 
Merrill ; an act for the relief of Charles S. Jones 
and Richard Buckner, jr., administrators of Wil- 
liam Jones; an act for the relief of John D. Car- 
ter; an act for the relief of the heirs and repre- 
sentatives of Isaac Melchior, deceased ; an act for 
the relief of Joseph M. Skinner, administrator of 
George Skinner, deceased; an act for the relief of 
John B. Regnier; an act for the relief of John 
Law and Jonathan Elliot; an act for the relief of 
Jacob Konkopot, and others, of the nation of 
Stockbridge Indians; and an act for the relief of 
Elkanah Finney—were severally read the third 
time, and passed. 

An engrossed bill for the relief of James Mac- 


kay, of the Territory of Missouri, was read thej 


third time, and the question was stated, Shall it 
pass; when 

Mr. PinpaLu moved that the said bill be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Private Land Claims, 
with instructions so to amend the same as to pro- 
vide for a trial of the validity of the claim of 
James Mackay before a judicial tribunal. 
< Mr. Raea then moved that the said bill be 
postponed indefinitely; which latter motion was 
rejected ; and the question was then taken on the 
motion to recommit the bill, with instructions; 
and passed in the affirmative. 

An engrossed bill for the relief of John Wells, 
was read the third time; and, and on motion of 
Mr. Lownpes, the bill was committed to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

The Speaxer laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting sun- 
dry documents, containing the information re- 
quired by the resolution submitted by Mr Lownpes 
on the 30th ultimo, in relation to the conduct of 
Captain Biddle, and the cruise of the Ontario in 
the Pacific ocean; which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 


Monpay April 10. 


The Spzaxer laid before the House a letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting additional 
documents in relation to the cruise of the sloop of 
war Ontario; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. Sitsees, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, made an unfavorable report on the peti- 
tion of Captain Samuel C. Reid, in behalf of 
himself and the other officers and crew of the 
private armed brig General Armstrong; which 
was read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SERGEANT, from the Committee to which 
was referred the bill from the Senate, entitled “An 
act for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Tench Francis, deceased,” reported the same, with- 
out amendment, and it was committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole to-morrow. 

Mr. PinpaLt submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire 


into the expediency of providing by law for the pay- 
ment of pensions in the counties, parishes, or town- 
ships, in which the pensioners reside. 

The resolution was read; and, on the question 
to agree thereto, it was determined in the nega- 
tive. l 

On motion of Mr. Cocks, the Secretary of the 
Treasury was directed to transmit to this House 
an account of the annual receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Department for Indian Affairs within 
the District of Columbia, from its establishment 
to the present time, with a statement of the nature 
and extent of the contracts entered into, and with 
whom; also, the amount of moneys due to the 
said establishment, and by whom due. 

Mr. Smytu, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, who were instructed, on the 28th January 
last, to inquire into the expediency of providing 
by law for the allowance of bounty land to soldiers 
who enlisted in the late war, and who procured 
substitutes, made a report, that it is not expedient 
to provide for the allowance of the said bounty ; 
which was read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Warriziy, the Committee 
of Ways and Means were instructed to inquire 
into the expediency, of providing by law for the 
payment of any balances due by the Government 
to collectors of the internal revenue. i 

On motion of Mr. Case, the Committee on the 
Public Buildings were directed to inquire into the 
practicability of rendering the Hall of Represent- 
atives convenient for the transaction of public 
business. 

Mr. Harnin moved that the select committee 
to which is referred the resolution from the Senate 
fixing a period for the termination of the present 
session of Congress, be discharged from the further 
consideration thereof. The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Cogs then moved the following order: 

Ordered, That the committee to whom was referred 
the resolution from the Senate, on the subject of the 
adjournment of Congress, be directed to report there- 
on to-morrow. 

The question was taken, Will the House now 
proceed to consider the same, and determined in 
the negative? 

An engrossed bill, entitled “An act for the re- 
lief of William Pancoast,” was read a third time, 
and passed. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
sundry statements in relation to the operations of 
the mint of the United States; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 


DISTRICT BANKS. 


The House then, according to the order of the 
day, resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole, 
(Mr. Srorrs in the chair,) on the bill concern- 
ing the District Banks. [This bill provides— 

Sec. 1. That the charters of all the incorporated banks 
that now pay specie on demand be extended until the 
16th June, 1825. 

Sec. 2. Should any of said banks refuse to pay spe- 
cie or lawful currency of the United States on demand, 


they are to pay an interest of 10 per cent. per annum 
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until payment of such demand is made, 
is empowered forthwith to revoke their charters, and 


provide for settling their accounts. i 


; ` EA | 
Sec. 3. No bank to issue, re-issue, or receive in pay- | 


ment or deposite, any bill, note, &c., under five dol- 
lars, after the 1st January next, except to receive such 
note or notes as may have been issued before that time 
in exchange for current coin or a debt due such bank. 
Charter forfeited for offending. 

Sec. 4. Any officer of a bank who shall conceal, 
embezzle, or connive at the concealment or embezzle- 
ment of any property of a bank, to be adjudged a felon, 
and imprisoned not more than ten years, and fined 

- not less than 1,000 nor more than 20,000 dollars— 
one moiety to the United States, the other to the in- 
former—all debts due by him to said bank being first 
satisfied. 

Sec. 5. Any bank ceasing to pay on demand—no 
officer or director of said bank permitted to buy up, in 
person or by agent, or receive in payment any note or 
pill of said bank at a less price or value than its face 
purports it to be worth—for each offence, to be impris- 
oned for une month, and pay thrice the value of such 
bill or note. 

Sec. 6. The present charter of the Bank of Colum- 
bia revoked on the Ist January, 1822, and rechartered 
on the same footing of the other District banks, until 
the 16th June, 1840. 

Sec. 7. Revokes the charter of the Franklin Bank 
of Alexandria, and provides for settling their accounts. 

Sec. 8. The president and directors of each bank to 
filo their declaration in writing in the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, within six months, assent- 
ing to the terms hereby granted, or to forfeit their 
charter, and settle their accounts, as allowed the Frank- 
lin Bank of Alexandria. 

Sec. 9. Prohibits any corporation within the District 
of Columbia, other than said banks, issuing or dis- 
counting notes or bills after the first of January next 
—any mayor, alderman, councilman, &c., for each 
offence to pay not less than 100 nor more than 1,000 
dollars. 

Sec. 10. Any person who, shall sign, countersign, 
or endorse, any note, bill, &c., as aforesaid, in addition 
to said penalty, to be imprisoned not less than three 
nor more than twelve months. 

Sec, 11. Declares null and void all drafts, bills, &c., 
given in payment for money discounted by any corpo- 
ration, contrary to the provisions of this act, whether 
such bills are made payable to such corporation, or to 
any person as agent or trustee. 

Sec. 12. Any mayor, alderman, councilman, clerk, 
&c., that shall, after the Ist of January next, issue 
and pass into circulation any bill or note as aforesaid, 
to incur all said penalties, notwithstanding said note 
may be signed prior to the said Ist day of January. 

Secs. 13 and 14 provides for the consolidation of the 
banks of Alexandria into two banks, with a capital of 
one million of dollars each, to take place by written 
articles of association, prior to the 16th of June, 1825; 
provided they continue until that period. Charters to 
extend to the 16th June, 1840, subject to the present 
rules, conditions, &c., of the Farmers’ Bank of Alex- 
andria, and also to the rules, conditions, &c., of this 
act. 

Sec. 15 provides in a similar manner for the consol- 
idation of the banks of Georgetown, other than the 
Bank of Columbia, into one bank, with a capital which, 
added to the capital of the Bank of Columbia, shall 


and Congress 


make the sum of two millions of dollars, and no more, 
subject to the present rules, conditions, &c., of the 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Georgetown, and 
also to the rules, &c., imposed by this act. 

Sec. 16 contains like provision for the consolidation 
of the Bank of Washington and the Patriotic Bank, 
with a capital of one million of dollars. 

Sec. 17 in like manner extends the charter of the 
Bank of the Metropolis, with permission to augment 
their capital to one million of dollars. 

Secs. 18 and 19 prescribe the modes of proceeding 
of such banks and stockholders as may or may not 
accept the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 20. All banks in the District, except the Frank- 
lin Bank of Alexandria, from and after the lst Janu- 
ary, 1820, to pay one-sixth of one per centum on its 
capital stock, after netting six per centum to its stoek- 
holders, to constitute a school fund for the education 
of indigent children in each town. Each bank, semi- 
annually, on paying their dividends and the aforesaid 
one-sixth of one per centum, to render an exact account 
of its condition to the Secretary of the Treasury. On 
failure thereof, or an attempt to defraud the fund 
aforesaid, Congress have power to declare the charters 
null and void. 

Sec. 21. This act to be in force from aud after the 
passage thereof. ] 


Mr. Cogs moved to amend the bill by striking 
out the whole of it, except the enacting clause, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“ That, for the purpose of enabling the several bank- 
ing institutions within the District of Columbia to close 
their business and concerns, the several charters of the 
said banking institutions, as the same now exist, shall 
be and the same are hereby extended for and during 
the term of years, from and after the first day of 
June next; from and after which day, the said several 
charters of each and every banking institution within 
the said District shall cease and determine.” 


Mr. Corr delivered his sentiments at some length 
in favor of this proposition. 

When the reporter entered the hall— 

Mr. Mercer was on the floor. He was exam- 
ining the condition of the banks of the District, 
and comparing it with that of others in the United 
States ; to which, he contended, they stood in no 
disadvantageous comparison. He then proceeded 
to reply to an observation which had been made, to 
the effect that the Branch Bank of the United States 
was competent to do all the actual transaction busi- 
ness of the District. This he denied on various 
grounds: the evils of a moneyed aristocracy ; the 
distinction of interests in the District, requiring 
separate institutions for each; the impracticability 
of calling in, within any reasonable period, the 
amount of debt due to the banks, especially with- 
out substituting for it something like an equal 
amount of bank capital—which it could not be 
expected that the Bank of the United States would 
draw from the commercial cities where it is now 
employed. 

Mr. WarrizLp followed, on the same side: of 
the question. He denied that the bank capital of 


the District is too large, when we take into view 


the great extent of country in Virginia, and that 


portion of Maryland depending on the District for 
a market for its produce. No fraud, or misconduct, 
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or want of punctuality, on the part of the banks, 
had been alleged ; no petition had been presented 
from any part of this District, or from any portion 
of the United States, against a renewal of the 
charters of the banks. In no part of the Union 
had the increase of population or the progress of 
improvement been more rapid than in this District. 
The inhabitants were an enterprising people, and 
had done much within a short time. Their enter- 
prise ought not to be cramped, nor their exertions 
paralyzed by the destruction of the banks, &c. 
The branch bank here, he contended, could not 
be competent to the business of the District ; nor 
would it be wise, he said, to make the interests of 
the banks exclusively dependent on that institution, 
&c. For these, and other reasons, he was opposed 
to the motion before the Committee. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Coss’s 
motion, and decided in the negative by a large 
majority. 

Mr. McLean, of Kentucky, moved to amend 
the bill by adding to it a provision to make the in- 
dividual property of the stockholders of the banks 
liable for all the debts of the banks. 

Mr. Mercer remarked that this provision was 
unprecedented in any other bank charter in the 
United States; which, itself, was a strong argu- 
ment against the amendment. 

Mr. McLean defended his amendment. The 

constitution of one of the States, he said, con- 
tained a provision that no bank should ever be 
incorporated therein without such a fundamental 
condition. lf to be found in the charter of no other 
bank, it was high time the principle should be es- 
tablished, for reasons which he urged at large; 
and neither here, nor anywhere else, would he vote 
for the charter of any bank which did not contain 
such a provision. 
_ Mr. Bruss objected to the ez post facto opera- 
tion of this proposition, as it would go to change 
the nature of existing contracts. He had no ob- 
jection, he said, to modify it so as to operate pro- 
spectively. 

Mr. WaRFIELD spoke against the motion. 

Mr. McLean modified his motion so as to make 
it take effect from and after the expiration of the 
present charters of the banks. 

Mr. Mercer made some observations to show 
that such a provision was unnecessary, and would 
be oppressive, and, therefore, ought not to be in- 
corporated in the bill. 

Mr. McLean replied. Among other arguments, 
he likened banks to associations or partnerships for 
carrying on mercantile or trading business, of 
which, no one ever doubted that every partner in 
the concern was liable for the debts of the firm, &c. 

Mr. Mercer again spoke in reply to Mr. Mc- 
Lean, and in vindication of the present provisions 
of the bill for securing the due administration of 
the banks, &c. 

' Mr. Cray, after expressing his indisposition to 
amend this bill, understanding it had been arranged 
according to the wishes of the people of the Dis- 
trict, made some remarks in favor of a prompt dis- 
position of this question, and a curtailment of de- 
bate, with a view to the shortness of the remainder 


of the session, which would be left for the consid 
eration of other important subjects. 

Mr. Coss, in the course of some remarks in re- 
ply to Mr. Cray, said that the Speaker was under 
a mistake in supposing that this bill was framed in 
accordance with the general wishes of the people 
of the District. 

Mr. Campzect spoke in favor of the amendment, 
and Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, also made a few re- 
marks upon it. 

Mr. Mercer spoke in reply to the suggestion of 
Mr. Coss, above stated. With a few exceptions 
in Alexandria, and the exception of a single gen- 
tleman on this side of the District, he had heard of 
no dissatisfaction of the people of the District with 
the provisions of this bill. 

The question was taken on Mr. McLean’s mo- 
tion, and decided in the negative by a large ma- 
jority. 

Various other amendments were proposed and 
successively rejected, on which debate took place, 
in the course of which Mr. Mercer distinguished 
himself in defence of the bill. 

Mr. Cray then made a motion to amend the bill 
by adding thereto a new section, as follows, viz: 

“ And beit further enacted, That nothing herein 
contained shall prevent, or be construed to prevent 
Congress from repealing or modifying the whole or 
any part of this act, whenever they shall think proper.” 

This motion was agreed to without debate or 
opposition. 

Mr. MercaLr then moved to strike out the first 
section of the bill, with a view to destroy it. 

Mr. Mercatr spoke as follows: 

I am aware, said he, of the exhausted patience 
of the Committee ; but, as I am not in the habit of 
speaking often, and do not intend to speak long, I 
am induced to claim the indulgence of members 
for the purpose of giving, as concisely as possible, 
my views of this interesting subject. 

With my respected golleague, who thinks it un- 
necessary at this time to enter deeply into the great 
principles upon which those institutions are found- 
ed, I cannot agree; and only regret that my incli- 
nation is not better supported by the qualifications 
necessary for the investigation of those principles. 

The gentleman from Virginia very zealously 
entreats us to recharter these hanks for the purpose 
of giving them time to wind up their business. 
But, since the rejection of the amendment which 
was just now offered, the object of which was to 
bind the property of individual stockholders, I am 
apprehensive that they are to wind up without 
taking in their notes, as some other banks of the 
District, which have been named by the gentle- 
men from Virginia in debate, have done. 

During this discussion, we have been called on 
by gentlemen from various quarters to regard very 
sacredly the rights of the people of this District, 
and not to suffer our friendly feelings for the Uni- 
ted States Bank to influence us against those of 
the District. . 

It is my sincere desire to deal tenderly with the 
rights of these citizens, and in all things to do them 
at least ample justice, because they have no other 
tribunal to whom they can look for legislative 
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protection; but I am unwilling to extend to them 
a privilege which, in my opinion, should never 
again be extended to any portion of the citizens of 
this Republic. And it is quite certain that I am 
hot influenced by feelings of friendship for the 
United States Bank. From this institution I an- 
ticipate the most serious evilstomy country. Per- 
haps these evils may never be found to exist, ex- 
cept in my own imagination; but I cannot help 
viewing the United States Bank as the darkest 
speck which at this time is to be seen on the es- 
cutcheon of American liberty. 
` But, sir, if the able writers and eloquent states- į 
men who have lately disrobed these wicked, these 
insidious spectres, and exposed them naked to pub- 
lie view in all their deformity, together with their 
practical effects on society, as have been of late 
years, and are now so obviously, so manifestly ex- 
perienced, do not flash conviction on the minds 
of the multitude, and arouse them in opposition to 
those brazen-fronted corporations, it will fill the 
enemies of free government with joy to think that 
they have at least a plausible pretext for the asser- 
tion which they have so often and so maliciously 
reiterated, “that a community of individuals are 
incompetent to the task of self-government.” 
Some of the ablest pens, and of the most elo- 
quent statesmen and orators that adorn the present, 
and would have adorned any other age, have at- 
tempted a generous, a manly, a noble resistance to 
banking systems such as we have established in 
this Government, with no one principle of equity 
or of justice in them. Sparks of fire have been 
elicited and sent forth in burning streams among 
the people. And is it true that they cannot be 
aroused from their apathy? I hope it is not true. 
I trust the materials are combustible, and that a 
sacred glow of patriotism will at last light up their 
souls; and that a love of virtue, of justice, of 
equality, and of all the genuine, but violated prin- 
ciples of this happy Government, will determine 
them to resist the bold and daring encroachments 
made upon their rights by banking corporations. 
In the first place, it does appear to me that one 
of the principal causes of the many blunders com- 
mitted by American statesmen arises from this 
plain and simple circumstance. They are too apt | 
to look beyond the waters for example. They | 
bring all their materials from abroad; they go to 
monarchies, aristocracies, and hierarchies; exam- 
ine minutely and critically every pin and wheel 
in the whole machinery by which those Govern- 
ments operate ; and, as I think, without due reflec- 
tion, attempt the introduction of this unsuitable, 
this unappropriate and unhallowed kind of ma- 
chinery into this free Government. They pluck 
from Governments which were established for the 
special and exclusive benefit and advantage of 
those who govern, of their minions and privileged 
orders, all the materials with which they propose 
to set in motion a Government that seeks to ex- 
tend its benefits and advantages alike to all its 
citizens without distinction—all the materials out 
of which they propose to build the grandest, the 


This is a mighty error, and one that a little expe- 
rience ought to correct. Can it be expected that 
such adverse principles will harmonize? Can it 
be supposed that such discordant elements will 
commingle and settle down in a placid union? To 
produce such a reconciliation would require all 
the nice, the subtle, the keen-eyed, the hairsplit- 
ting, and technical refinement of the present day ; 
but I am sure it would baffle, completely bafle, 
good old-fashioned, practical, solid common sense; 
by the standard of which it would be found'to be 
utterly contrary to the nature of things. 

European writers, it is true, have attempted to 
prove the utility of banking institutions by the 

ood effects which they are pleased to say resulted 
fon them, in various parts of the old world, for 
the last six or seven hundred years. In Venice, 
Genoa, Amsterdam, France, England, and in 
many other places, they have made the experi- 
ment. And though it is acknowledged that at 
one time the most serious and distressing calamity 
was brought upon the French nation by one of 
these deceptive institutions, yet it is insisted that, 
with this exception, and that of the South Sea 
Company, and perhaps a few others of a similar 
character, they were not found to be mischievous. 

They tell us that facilities were afforded to com- 
merce, and it flourished; that towns and cities 
sprang up as if by magic, and all this. But they 
do not tell us that these wonder-working institu- 
tions extended alike to all classes of the citizens, 
under those Governments, the same benefits, com- 
forts, and advantages, to the multitude who com- 
posed the physical strength of these nations, as 
well as to the few who govern them. No! their 
history would contradict the assertion. We know 
that the multitude were degraded, poor, and mis- 
erable, without either the prospect or hope of re- 
lief; and at their expense the few rioted in excess 
and in the most luxurious enjoyments. 

Then, if it be true that those are the best Gov- 
ernments that dispense the greatest portion of hu- 
man happiness, it does seem to me that there was, 
and is, a great deficiency in the Governments of 
which I have spoken, their banking corporations 
notwithstanding. 

A nation may erect the most splendid temples— 
walls and towers of the most costly workmanship: 
pyramids, if you please, of invisible height. Or it 
may vest its millions and millions, as we have 
done, in one proud Capitol, supported on its numer- 
ous and lofty columns of polished marble, and still 
this is no proof of a nation’s prosperity, or of the 
happiness of the people. So may towns and cities 
spring up by unjustly concentrating the labor and 
resources of a whole community, and applying it 
to that particular purpose. But, I repeat it, that, 
instead of this being a proof of a nation’s prosperi- 
ty, or of the happiness of the people, the contrary, 
in the general, is precisely the fact. These monu- 
ments of a nation’s folly and extravagance, almost 
always take root in, and grow out of, oppression. 
Just such oppression as the banks of which 1 
have spoken, and all others which may have been 


noblest, the most stupendous work of human lib- | established on similar principles, had the power of 
erty, of human wisdom, and of human happiness. | inflicting, and did inflict on the multitude. 
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To what elass, according to political writers, 
does this privileged order, who are incorporated 
into a paper aristocracy, or, if you please, into a 
moneyed aristocracy, belong? Surely not to the 
productive classes. They produce nothing sub- 
stantially or intrinsically valuable to the commu- 
nity, we all know. They barely serve to put in 
motion a machine, which, by its silent and secret 
manocuvering and contrivance, has the power 
most artfully to transfer the substance, the earn- 
ings, and property, of those who are productive, to 
the sole use, benefit, and behoof of themselves, and 
of other idle consumers. 

As a late and able writer of Virginia has very 
justly said on this subject, “ These corporations 
‘ have the power to apply their law-chartered tubes 
‘to the great body of those whose labor is produc- 
‘tive, and, unperceived, to draw away their sub- 
“ stance, as the vampireissaid tosuck the blood from 
‘ those who areasleep.” Dr. Smith, however, has 
amused us with a very ingenious and fanciful de- 
scription of banks. And as he is from beyond the 
waters—a subject of the good old mother country— 
consequently his work must be more entitled to our 
serious consideration than the work of the writer 
of whom. I have just now spoken, than the son of 
Virginia—that truant daughter of this same good 
old mother. 
` 'Fhe right fanciful Doctor has told us of roads 

_ leading to and from the banks, through the air, 
where carriages might run, (and I presume he 
might have said with at least the rapidity of a 
velocipede.) But these doctrines are not suited to 

-a plain, homespun, matter-of-fact republican peo- 
ple. Is it not less hazardous for republicans to 
travel on the ground? Be it mountainous or level, 
rocky or smooth, give me good old terra firma. 

Besides, I do not think it fair that the multitude 
should be taxed for the purpose of furnishing a 
balloon, and gas, and whatever else may be neces- 
sary for these airy travellers, without participating 
in their enjoyments ; and I do most seriously dread 
the consequences about the time they are doomed 
to light! For human bodies to fly, is nothing— 
nothing at all. Perhaps a republican might fly. 
But, how is he to light? There lies the rub! 
And, depend upon it, that sooner or later, these 
aerial voyagers must light: and a sore fall they 
will have of it, either to themselves or to those 
upon whose heads they happen to descend, or to 
both. 

However, in a government composed of privile- 
ged orders, and set in motion by that awkward and 
ill contrived machinery called checks and balances, 
a banking institution might be less mischievous. 
If properly poised, it might enable the commercial 
interest to check the usurpations of a feudal aris- 
tocracy. But even then it would soon become the 
task-master of the manufacturer, and all others 
under its control, as the feudal baron is the task- 
master of the actual tiller of the soil. 

Again, sir: I hold the doctrine which I have 
somewhere seen to be undeniably true: “that all 
those who identify themselves with banks not 
founded on principles of mutual justice and secu- 
rity, have an interest adverse to the interest of the 
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balance of society; that from the very nature of 
such an institution it is doomed to make continual 
and unceasing war upon the just rights of the bal- 
ance of society.” Now, man is said to be the 
creature of motive, and avaricea strong and almost 
irresistible passion. If, then, you would excite 
those who are high in power to useful action, give 
them no interest separate and distinct from the 
interest of the balance of society. Lead them not 
into temptation, for if you do you have not the 
power to deliver them from evil. And those who 
are thus situated will soon become too arrogant to 
ask that deliverance from Him who alone has the 
power to grantit. By the establishment of a bank, 
such as this which we have nicknamed (if it be 
not treason to mention it) the “United States 
Bank,” with its various branches extending to the 
different States, the interest of the highest officers, 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial, both of the 
General and State Governments, may become 
identified with the bank, and consequently inimi- 
cal to that of the people. Now, I confess that I 
do not like to see the most exalted and virtuous 
characters thus situated; and I consider it very 
bad policy so to place them. 

There is another objection, and one which, in 
my humble opinion, ought of itself to be sufficient 
to prevent the introduction of banks into any coun- 
try : I allude to banks established on similar prin- 
ciples, and vesting the managers with similar pow- 
ers to those which havc heretofore been established 
by this or by any of the State governments, as far 
as my knowledge of them extends. They destroy 
all stability in the price or value of property. The 
managers of these mints can mingle, alloy, or pu- 
rify the currency at pleasure; they can enhance 
or depreciate. the value of property at will; they, 
and they alone, know when to buy and when to 
sell, so as to make the most advantageous specula- 
tions; they may keep the prices of property con- 
tinually changing and fluctuating, the better to 
deceive, cheat, and defraud the citizen: out of that 
property. Not to have a uniform standard of 
weights and measures is a most distressing evil in 
any country ; but by no means so distressing as 
that of a fluctuating bank currency. No, I know 
of no evil so complicated, or of equal magnitude 
to that which is so snugly wrapt up in a legal 
mantle; so completely hidden and concealed from 
public security. How are your industrious and 
productive classes to guard against the effects of 
these terrible institutions? They cannot repose 
in safety under them; they must abandon their 
useful avocations, and keep their eyes (if I may be ' 
permitted to use a military phrase) continually 
turned upon the fugleman; they must become in- 
timately acquainted with the arts and manage- 
ment of this dextrous juggler, by way of self-de- 
fence; and in doing so, they cease to be virtuous, 
useful, or productive: they become infected with 
poison, and in their turn begin to cheat and swin- 
dle—and thus the whole society becomes corrupt. 

If you would have a virtuous and patriotic peo- 
ple, create no privileged orders. Protect individ- 
ual industry and enterprise. Give no one class of 
your citizens any advantages over the next; and 
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they will all of them rally around the standard of 
liberty and equality in times of danger. Yes; of 
liberty and equality, terms much abused here, as 
well as they have been in France and elsewhere ; 
but, like the Christian religion, which has also 
been much abused everywhere; yet it is not the 

` less true or the less righteous in itself, on that ac- 
count. Then do not infer that I am in favor of a 
system of levelism as it it is called. Or that, like 
ambitious Cæsar, I would be in favor of the pas- 
sage of agrarian laws. I would not take one cent 
from. the industrious and frugal economist for the 
purpose of dividing it with the idle and worthless 
prodigal. No; but I would have the Government 
to speak to all its citizens, as the just parent does 
to all his children; where there are no laws of 
primogeniture, of the good things of this life, give 
to each an equal portion; the same protection, the 
same benefits and advantages in all things, to each 
should be generously extended; and under Provi- 
dence let the success and prosperity of each de- 
pend upon himself. These are the principles that 
constitute the pride and the glory of the American 
Republic—principles that ought to be cherished, 
that ought to be engraven on the heart, that ought 
to be indelibly impressed on the mind of every sin- 
cere friend to the perpetuation of republican lib- 
erty in its purity. 

When Mr. M. had concluded— 

The question was taken on agreeing to his mo- 
tion, and decided in the negative without a di- 
vision. 

The Committee then rose, and reported the bill 
to the House as amended. 

The amendment (moved by Mr. Cray) agreed 
to in Committee of the Whole was concurred in. 

Mr. McLean renewed the amendment which 
he proposed in Committee of the Whole, with this 
variance, that the individual liability of the stock- 
holder was now proposed to be confined to the 
amount of stock held by him. 

This motion gave rise to some debate, in which 
Messrs. McLean, Mercer, BRUSH, and HARDIN, 
took part. 

After which the motion was negatived ; and the 
bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing without any other amendment than that moved 
by Mr. CLAY. 


Turspay, April 11. 


Mr. Anperson, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, reported a bill to annex certain 
lands within the Territory of Michigan to the land 
district of Detroit; which was read twice, and | 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time on 
Monday next. 

Mr. Anperson, from the same committee, also 
reported a bill for the relief of Margaret Perry; 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. Serceant, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act providing for the better 
organization of the Treasury Department,” re- 


was committed to a Committee of the Whole to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Smyvru, from the Military Committee, who 
were instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
providing a more effectual remedy against duel- 
ling in the Army and Navy and in the District of 
Columbia, made a report, in which they state, 
“that they consider the existing law as amply 
sufficient, if executed, to repress duelling in the 
Army,” and they therefore ask to be discharged 
from further inquiry on the subject. ‘Ihe report 
was adopted by the House. 

Mr. Smyrn, from the same committee, made 
report on the memorial of Nathaniel Hail Lor- 
ing, Thomas Ragland, Charles Rutledge Holmes, 
Charles R. Vining, and Wilson M. C. Fairfax, late 
cadets at the Military Academy at West Point; 
which was read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SERGEANT, from the committee appointed 
on the petition of Joseph E. Bloomfield, on be- 
half of Richard S. Hackley, made report thereon ; 
which was read, when Mr. S, reported a bill for 
the relief of Richard S. Hackley ; which was read 
twice, and committed toa Committee of the Whole 
to-morrow. ; 

Mr RoserrT Moore, from the committee ap- 
pointed on the petition of John Webster, made 
a report thereon, which was read; when Mr. M. 
reported a bill for the relief of the said John Web- 
ster; which was read twice, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole to-morrow. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the following 
titles, to wit: “An act to authorize the erection of 
a lighthouse on one of the Isles of Shoals near 
Portsmouth, in New Hampshire;” and “An act 
declaring the consent of Congress to an act of the 
State of Georgia,” passed the 19th of December, 
1818; in which bills they ask the concurrence of 
this House. 

The said bills were read twice and severally re- 
ferred to the Committee of Commerce. 

Ordered, That the Committee of the Whole, to 
which is committed the bill from the Senate, en- 
titled “An act to continue in force the act passed 
on the 20th day of April, 1818, entitled ‘An act 
supplementary to an act entitled An act to regulate 
the collection of duties on imports and tonnage,’ 
passed the second day of March, 1799,” be dis- 
charged from the further consideration thereof. 

The House then proceeded to consider the said 
bill; and having amended the same, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
read a third time to-morrow. 

An engrossed bill, entitled “An act to alter the 
times of the session of the circuit and district 
courts in the District of Columbia,” was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill for the benefit of the Co- 
lumbian Institute, established for the promotion of 
arts and sciences in the City of Washington. The 
bill was reported with an amendment, which was 
read, and concurred in by the House. ant 

Mr. Coox moved further to amend the said bill 


ported the same without amendment, and the bill | by adding thereto the following proviso : 
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“And provided further, That whenever the same 
may be required for the public use, that their right 
shall cease and expire.” 


And on the question to agree thereto, it was de- 
termined in the negative. The bill was then 
further amended: when Mr. Cocke moved that the 
said bill be postponed indefinitely; which motion 
being rejected, the bill was ordered to be engrossed, 
and read a third time to-morrow. 

The rest of the day was occupied in Committees 
of the Whole, in which the following mentioned 
bills were taken up and ordered to be engrossed for 
third readings to-morrow, viz: A bill for the re- 
lief of Stephen Baxter; a bill authorizing the sale 
of a part of the glebe of Rock Creek Church: 
a bill for the relief of John McGrew, Richard 
Cravat, Hardy Perry, and Beley Cheney; a bill 
for the relief of the representatives of Henry Wil- 
lis; a bill for the relief of Angus O. Frazer and 
others; a bill giving the right of pre-emption to 
James Shields ; a bill for the relief of Joseph Bruce; 
a bill for the relief of Ann McIntire, administratrix 
of Andrew McIntire; a bill for the relief of the 
heirs of Abijah Hunt and William G. Forman; 
a. bill for the relief of Thomas Withers ; a bill for 
the relief of Daniel Converse and George Miller; 
a bill for the relief of the widow of John Heaps, 
deceased ; a bill for the relief of Daniel Bickley 
and Catherine Clark; a bill for issuing letters pat- 
ent to Henry Burden. 

The following mentioned billsalso passed through 
Committees of the Whole, and were subsequently 
ordered to lie on the table in the House, viz: A 
bill for the relief of Margaret Hall, late Margaret 
McKenzie; a bill for the relicf of Berryman Green, 
administrator of Samuel Kerby, deceased; a bill 
for the relief of General James Wilkinson. 

Mr. Cocks, from the managers at the confer- 
ence, on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on one of the amendments of the Senate to the 
military appropriation bill, reported that the com- 
mittee of conference had met, conferred, and were 
unable to come to any agreement on the subject. 
cap report was read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Wenpnespay; April 12. 


Mr. Batpwin presented a memorial of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for the encouragement of Ameri- 
can manufactures, praying that further protection 
and encouragement may be extended to the manu- 
facturing interest of the country generally ; which 
was referred to a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Pinckney presented a memorial and peti- 
tion of sundry merchants and underwriters, of the 
city of Charleston, in South Carolina, praying 
compensation for spoliations committed on their 
lawful commerce, by cruisers under the French 
flag, between the year 1793 and the year 1800, 
their claims to which, upon the Government of 
France, for indemnity, were abandoned on the 
part of the United States, in the convention of the 
30th of September, 1800; which memorial and 
petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 


that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “ An act 
supplementary to an act, entitled “An act concern- 
ing navigation? in which bill they ask the con- 
currence of this House. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act to 
continue in force the act passed on the 20th day 
of April, 1818, entitled “An act supplementary to 
an act entitled An act to regulate the collection of 
duties on imports and tonnage, passed the 2d day 
of March, 1799,” was read the third time as 
amended. Whereupon, the said bill was further 
amended, by unanimous consent. The question 
was then taken, Shall the said bill pass, as amend- 
ed? and passed in the affirmative. The title of 
the bill was then amended, by adding thereto the 
words: “and for other purposes.” 


Engrossed bills of the following titles, to wit: 
An act for the benefit of the Columbian Institute, 
established for the promotion of arts and sciences, 
in the City of Washington; an act to authorize 
the sale of part of the glebe of Rock Creek Church, 
in the county of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia; an act for the relief of Stephen Bax- 
ter, late paymaster of the third regiment of New 
York volunteers; an act for the relief of John 
McGrew, Richard Cravat, Hardy Perry, and 
Beley Cheney; an act for the relief of Angus O. 
Frazer, and others; an act for the relief of J oseph 
Bruce; an act for the relief of the heirs of Abijah 
Hunt, and William Gordon Forman; an act for 
the relief of Thomas C. Withers; an act for the 
relief of Daniel Converse and George Miller; an 
act for the relief of the widow of John Heaps, de- 
ceased; an act for the relief of Daniel Bickley 
and Catharine Clark, administratrix of John Clark, 
deceased; an act authorizing the Secretary of 
State to issue letters patent to Henry Burden—were 
severally read the third time, and passed. 

An engrossed bill, entitled “An act giving the 
right of pre-emption to James Shields,” was read 
the third time, and the question was stated, shall 
it pass? When Mr. Cocke moved that the said 
bill be postponed indefinitely ; which motion being 
rejected, the question ‘was then taken, Shall the 
bill pass? and passed in the affirmative, 

The engrossed bills for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Henry Willis, and for the relief 
of Ann McIntire, were severally read a third time; 
and the first was, on motion of Mr. ROBERTSON, 
ordered to lie on the table; and the second, on 
motion of Mr. CAMPBELL, was referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 


The report made yesterday by the Committee 
on Military Affairs, on the memorial of Nathaniel 
Hall Loring, Thomas Ragland, Charles Rutledge 
Holmes, Charles R. Vining, and Wilson M. C. 
Fairfax, late cadets at the Military Academy at. 
West Point, was, on motion, recommitted to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
act for the relief of John H. Piatt,” in which they 
ask the concurrence of this House. 

The said bill was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee of Claims. 
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Mr, SERGEANT, from the Judiciary Committee, 
offered the following report: 

The: Committee on the Judiciary, to whom. was 
referred the bill from the Senate ‘further to amend 
the judicial system of the United States,” report, that 
they have had the same under consideration. The 
bill proposes to form the district of East Tennessee 
and that of West Tennessee into one circuit; and to 
appoint a judge for the same circuit, with a salary of 
three thousand dollars a year, and with all the powers 
of a circuit judge within the circuit so established. 
The committee are of opinion that it would be inex- 
pedient to make such an innovation upon the existing 
judicial. system. It will probably become- necessary, 
at no very distant time, to: make some general change, 
and, in.the mean time, the committce think no par- 
tial alteration ought to be permitted essentially incon- 
sistent with the present arrangement, and difficult to 
reconcile with any future systematic measure. Such 
would be the proposed establishment for the districts 
of. Tennessee. The committee, therefore, respect- 
fally recommend: to the House not to concur in the 
said bill: 

ace bill and report were ordered to lie on the 
table. 


DISTRICT BANKS, 


The bill “ concerning the banks in the District 
of Columbia,” was read a third time; and the 
question being stated—‘ Shall the bill pass ?” 

Mr. Foor moved to postpone the bill until the 
next session of Congress, on the ground as well ot 
opposition to incorporating anew so much bank 
aes as of a doubt whether the bill was accept- 
able to the people of the District generally. He 
added that there was no occasion for haste on the 
subject, inasmuch as none of the charters of the 
present banks would expire before the 4th day of 
March next; and there would be time enough at 
the next session of Congress to act upon the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Cuvperer hoped the motion for postpone- 
ment would not prevail. It was‘true, he said, that 
the charters of the banks wotld not expire before 
the next session of Congress; but it was equally 
true, that, under the apprehension that the charters 
would not be renewed, curtailments of their debts 
would necessarily be made, which in these times 
would produce much distress among the people. 
It had been said, that the Branch Bank of the 
United States could furnish sufficient bank accom- 
modation for the people of the District. Mr. ©. 
said it could not do it, and, if it could, he was not 
willing to put the people of the District wholly 
into the power of the Bank of the United States. 

Mr. Mercer opposed the postponement, with 
the same carnestness which he had shown in-the 
previous debate on this subject. With respect to 
the sense of the inhabitants of the District, he said 
it was almost unanimous in favor of the bill. He 
had scarcely heard the voice of complaint against 
it; and, he supposed enough had appeared to satisfy 
any man, that a large majority of the people were 
in favor of this bill. 

Mr. Cons said, he was opposed to this bill, in 
any shape; but was further opposed to it because 
he believed it was not generally acceptable to the 


people of the District. So far as it respected the 
merchants, bank directors, and that class generally 
being in favor of this bill, he had no doubt of the 
fact. It is their bill, said Mr. C.—it is to their in- 
terest that it should pass. But, if he were to re- 
capitulate all that he had heard against the bill, it 
would take up more time than he was willing to 
consume. He knew the gentleman from Virginia 
was mistaken, when he said there was no dissent- 
ing voicc, on this subject, among the people of the 
District. Mr. C. said he had spoken with as re- 
spectable men as any in the District, who had told 
him there was. now too much bank capital in the 
District, and that it ought to be reduced. Objec- 
tions to this bill, indeed, had reached him in various 
ways;.he had received a variety of anonymous 
letters on the subject, and, so far from every person 
being in favor of it, he believed. there were very 
many opposed to it. 

Mr. C. then proceeded to take a general view 
of the question involved in the bill. He adverted 
to the dissatisfaction which had generally prevailed 
in regard to the state of the currency; which, it 
was universally admitted, had proceeded from the 
multitude of banks of recent creation in the coun- 
try, whose paper did not circulate beyond their 
immediatevicinity. And,yet, what was the House 
abouttodo? To renew, in this District, the causes 
which had produced this derangement of the cur- 
rency. Nay, more, it was proposed by this bill, to 
increase the capital of these banks from five and a 
half to six millions of dollars. Let us, said he, 
set the example of a better policy than that of the 
adjoining States; and, by the by, he said, it was 
distinctly understood they were getting sick enough 
of this bank system. And what, he asked, could 
the people of this District possibly want with so 
much bank capital? Not for commerce-ta hogs- 
head of tobacco, or a load of flour, in this city, 
would gratify any man’s eyes. Commerce here 
was out of the question: every thing done here 
was a mere huekstering business. But, he said, if 
this bank capital was granted, it must be turned to 
profit, and employed in something else besides 
commerce, &c. He had heard, indeed, that almost 
all the valuable property in the city was already 
mortgaged for bank accommodation. Mr. C.’s 
plan, in fine, was, to let the charters of these banks 
expire, allowing them five years to wind up their 
affairs. The Branch of the United States’ Bank 
could issue capital enough for the circulation and 
business of the District. He should,.he said, if 
the Bank of the United States were now before 
the House, vote against its establishment, because 
he had serious doubts about the constitutionality 
of it; but that was perhaps the only reason—for, 
say what you please, its paper is the only paper 
that will answer your purposes, being everywhere 
at par. The paper of all other banks was uncur- 
rent at a certain distance from their location; and 
he was unwilling, by voting for this bill, to do any 
thing to perpetuate such a state of things. , 

Mr. Warre expressed his surprise at the dis- 
cussion on the third reading of this bill, after what 
had taken place on it ia Committee of the Whole. 
He disclaimed any interest in the bill, but that 
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which arose from his observation of the extensive 
business of this District, and his knowledge of the 
meritorious character of its population, which in- 
Nor had the ar- 


duced him to support this bill. 
guments of the gentleman from Georgia at all 
affected his views of the subject. With regard to 
the disorder of the circulating medium, Mr. W. 
went on to say, it had nothing to do with the paper 
of this District, in which there was so much con- 
fidence that it circulated everywhere freely, as 
far as his knowledge extended. With regard to 
the business and trade of this District, certainly 


the gentleman could not have given himself the 


trouble to ascertain the real fact. The exports 


from this District, he believed, exceeded those of 
During the Winter 
as ten thousand barrels of flour 


the State of Connecticut. 
season, as man 
had arrived at this place in the course of one day ; 
and the citizens were extensively engaged in the 
trade of that and other articles for exportation. 
He had not prepari himself with statements to 
prove it, but he knew it might be shown that this 
capital was necessary—and, being now in exist- 
ence, he was sure it would be productive of great 
inconvenience to abolish it, &c. With regard to 
the opinion of the people of the District on the 
subject of this bill, he believed, from the conversa- 
tions he had held with them on the eubject, that a 
large majority of them were in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Brown said, if the capital had been re- 
duced to a reasonable amount, he should have no 
objection to granting new charters for so many 
banks as should appear necessary. But he thought 
the proposed amount too large; and, as the char- 
ters of the present banks would not expire until 
the end of the next session of Congress, he could 
see no great inconvenience which was likely to 
result from the postponement of the bill. He was 
therefore in favor of postponing it. 

Mr. RorerTson was in favor of the passage of 
this bill, believing it to be the wish of a large ma- 
jority of the people of this District that it should 
pass. With respect to those who had been so im- 
portunate against it in their letters to Mr. Copp, 
why, Mr. R. asked, if their motives were correct, 
had they withheld their names? Mr. R. assigned 
various reasons why, in his opinion, the bill ought 
to pass. If it did not pass at the present session, 
he said, it would become the duty of the banks to 
call in their debts, and thus oppress the people. 
Was the House, he asked, disposed to increase the 
distress, which, from the pressure of the times, the 

edple of this District feel in common with their 
ellow-citizens? As to postpone this bill to the 
next session would be to inflict an irreparable in- 
jury on the people of this District, he felt himself 
bound to oppose the motion for postponement. 

My. Foor said, if he believed it would be to the 
interest of the people of this District to extend the 
charters of the banks, he would vote for doing so. 
He would do it even if he believed it to be their 
wish. His acquaintance in the District was not 
extensive, but he had not heard a single voice in 
favor of the bill. And why had not the voice of 
the people been heard against it? Have you ever 
heard, said he, the voice of the peuple raised 
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against a bank placed in the midst of them? No. 
Under such circumstances they are held in “dur- 
ance vile;” the banks hold a rod over them, atid 
their opinions are suppressed. His object was to 
give the people an opportunity, during the recess, 
to examine this subject and judge for themselves. 
The amount of bank capital in this District was 
excessive. If gentlemen would cast their eyes 
over this city they would find that the interest of 
the people had not been much benefited by it—the 
city being covered with premature ruins and half- 
finished houses, &¢.—which he attributed to the 
quantity of bank capital employed init. No in- 
Jury, he said, could result from a postponement of 
this subject till the next session of Congress. It 
was true, it had been said, that some of the chat- 
ters would expire at the end of the next session of 
Congress. Congress would no doubt give the 
banks more time; but should four of the charters 
be then permitted to expire, there would yet re- 
main nine banks in the District, which he thought 
was quite enough. 

Mr. Harpin was opposed to the postponement 
of this bill. If, said he, the banks are not to be 
rechartered, tell the people so now. For what 
object is the bill to be postponed? That the peo- 
ple of the District may examine the subject and 
embody their opinion, has been said. How long, 
said Mr. H., has this subject been before the House 
at this session? About four months. In some 
shape or other, it was also before Congress at its 
two last sessions. Three years it has been agi- 
tated. If this was not time enough for the people 
to make up their minds on it, the few months of 
the recess would not afford them time. This mo- 
tion for postponement was in fact nothing but a 
left-handed way of defeating this bill. The conse- 
quence of its suecess would be oppression and ruin 
ona large portion of the people, and inordinate 
speculations would be made, on the other hand, by 
those who were not willing to give their names to 
the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Cons.) Men 
may be able to pay what they owe by selling their 

roperty; but when all are sellers and none are 
uyers, property must be sacrificed at least fifty 
per cent. below its value—and, in a few years, in- 
stead of this city looking like an assemblage of 
ruins, as one gentleman had said of it, we shall 
hardly be able to find where itis. Mr. H. said he 
had not been long acquainted with the city; but, 
since he had known it, it had greatly improved, 
and he hoped before long to see it as splendid a 
city as the capital of a commercial and agricul- 
tural—and, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Batpwin) would have it, manufacturing 
country ought to be. If this were a question, in 
the first instance, whether these banks should be 
chartered, he should vote against it. If it were a 
question whether a bank should be chartered with- 
in the United States, he should vote against it. 
But that was not thequestion. These banks have 
been chartered, some of them twenty years; the 
commerce and business of the District is predi- 
cated on this amount of bank capital. If it were 
abolished, ruin must follow. This capital was 
not, he said, confined to the District, but extended 
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its benefits to the neighboring counties of Virginia 
and Maryland. Capital, he said further, would 
regulate itself; and no apprehension need be enter- 
tained that more capital would be employed in 
banking than could be profitably employed — 
Again: Mr. H. said he was in favor of recharter- 
ing these banks for a political consideration. He 
had been opposed to chartering the Bank of the 
United States—he thought it too great an engine 
of power—a great mammoth, which, at some day 
or other, would trample under foot the liberties of 
the country. As long as this was in operation, he 
would keep in being these banks—which Congress 
had undoubted power to do—within the District 
of Columbia; and, as long as they continued spe- 
cie payments, they would form a sort of counter- 
current to the overwhelming influence of the 
Bank of the United States. Let every other bank 
in the country be destroyed, and we are bound 
hand and foot at the altar of this stupendous in- 
stitution. There was, in the charter of the Bank 
of the United States, he said, a clause providing 
that Congress should not, during its existence, in- 
corporate any new bank. Let these banks, then, 
said Mr. H., go out of existence, and the power of 
counteracting, in any degree, the influence of the 
Bank of the United States has passed out of your 
hands forever. With respect to the sense of the 
people, Mr. H. said, he had corresponded and con- 
versed with many persons in the District on the 
subject, and he had never heard a single objection 
to this bill; but, as far as it had been spoken of, it 
had been thought the best plan for rechartering 
the banks. 

Mr. Mercer spoke to the question regarding 
the public opinion, and stated various facts to 
show that from Alexandria there was evidence 
that a large majority of the population was in 
favor of the bill; that from Georgetown not a 
whisper of disapprobation had been heard; and 
that from Washington he had heard but one dis- 
sentient voice on the subject. With regard to the 
observation of the gentleman from Connecticut, 
that, if the charters of four banks were suffered to 
expire, there would yet remain nine, Mr. M. said 
it was specious rather than solid. This bill pro- 
posed, indeed, to reduce them to six in number; 
but if the reduction were effected by the process 
suggested by the gentleman from Connecticut, the 
whole of the debtors of particular banks would be 
oppressed perhaps to ruin, while the debtors of 
other banks would wholly escape their fate. Con- 
gress had better refuse to charter any ; because all 
would then stand on the same footing. With re- 
gard to the supposed oppression of the people by | 
the banks, was it oppression, Mr. M. asked, for | 
the creditor to indulge the debtor? Such was} 
the course of the banks, and which the postpone- 
ment of this bill will compel them to change. 
The gentleman from Connecticut had talked about 
the ruins spread over this city. Now, Mr. M.| 
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which the War Office had been placed, and con- 
sumed by fire twenty years ago. He knew of no 
other ruins in the city, except one which arose 
from the improvident speculations of an individ- 
ual attempting to build houses he was not able to 
finish, before there was a bank in the city—and 
the ruins of the Capitol, which might perhaps be 
traced to the failure of those, who then represented 
the gentleman’s constituents, to provide the means 
for its defence. 

Mr. Mosetey spoke against the postponement. 
He should not have risen, he said, but for the re- 
marks of his colleague and the gentleman from 
Georgia, one of whom could see nothing but 
hucksters’ shops in the city, and the other nothing 
but the ruins of Carthage. He then made a brief 
statement of the extent of the commerce of this 
District; the purport of which was, that the ex- 
ports from the District were double the amount of 
the exports from the State of Connecticut, and 
that they were greater in amount than those of 
five of the States of the Union. 

Mr. Livermore was opposed to the postpone- 
ment, but was also opposed to the bill. He did 
not believe it could be at all necessary to havea 
bank capital of six millions of dollars in a district 
of the extent of this, consisting of several small 
towns or villages, which, put them together, did 
not amount to a very large trading town. The 
adjoining country was not very extensive, how- 
ever fertile, and however respectable the people. 
He would act upon this bill, he said, as if he were 
a member of a legislature for this District; and 
in that view, he could never consent to vote for it. 
In the course of some other observations against 
the bill, he enumerated the uses which the people 
of the District had for money, to pay their judicial 
expenses, &c., and, in this city, he added, they 
wanted money to keep the ragged boys and girls 
from the doors of the Capitol, importuning all who 
passed in and out, to the disgrace of the District, &c. 

Mr. Kenr next spoke against the indefinite post- 
ponement of the bill. If that motion prevailed, it 
would destroy the credit of the banks within this 
District, and would be the signal of oppression to 
the people. But, it had been said, that the United 
States’ Bank would furnish capital, if the House 
would consent to put down the banks proposed to 
be re-chartered by the bill before us. The United 
States’ Bank, Mr. K. said, has not the capital to 
spare. It has been engaged for some time in redu- 
cing its discounts ; curtail, curtail, is the ery from 
every aa of the country. Had the mother bank 
capital to part with, it would have sent more of it 
here, where its business has been conducted in a 
correct, satisfactory, and profitablemanner. And, 
as highly as he respected the talents and integrity 
of the gentleman who presided over that institu- 
tion, he feared, from the mismanagement of its 


| early administration, it would be some time before 
it will be able to furnish capital for every part of 


undertook to say, that there was no ruin in this; the country. But, said he, what is the fact? You 
city but what that gentleman’s predecessors had | have a branch here, with what capital the mother 


made. In passing daily between the Capitol and 


d bank can conveniently part with, and, notwith- 
his lodgings in Georgetown, he had noticed but | standin 


that and the number of banks now in ex- 


one ruin, and that was the ruin of the building in | istence bere, there is one bank, if no-more, within 
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this District, that is at this time transacting a 
business as beneficial to the community, at least 
that part of it within its sphere, and as advan- 
tageous to its stockholders, as any local bank in 
the United States: and isit possible that this House 
will consent to put down an institution thus sit- 
uated, to make the people of this District depen- 
dent upon a foreign institution, with the directors 
of whom they haveno acquaintance, of whom they 
have no knowledge, and who have not a common 
interest with them in the property and prosperity 
of the place? For one, I should be unwilling to 
make my immediate constituents, if they wanted 
bank capital, dependent on a distant corporation 
for it, who could grant or withhold it at pleasure ; 
and I am equally unwilling to impose upon this 
unrepresented people any measure that I should 
resist being extended to those I represent. The 
capital of six millions of dollars, Mr. K. said, was 
provided for this Districtin the charter granted by 
Congress to the United States’ Bank, and he could 
not suppose it reprehensible in the committee to 
give them the amount of capital that had by law 
been apportioned for them. Again; those who 
vest their money in bank capital expect something 
in return for it; and, if it is not wanting, it will 
yield no profit, and they will withdraw it, for which 
the bill provides. But a much larger capital can 

, be employed in this District than gentlemen sup- 
pose. The cities within it are all young, and large 
sums are required to build houses and bridges, and 
make roads, streets, and canals; and the export 
trade of the District amounts to upwards of two 
millions. Probably, Mr. K. said, the bill was as 
satisfactory as the committee could make it; a con- 
vention of the banks of the District recommended, 
at the last session, the reduction of the banks to 
two in each city, and that part of the bill which 
related to the City of Washington was a transcript 
from the bill of last year. Most of the banks men- 
tioned in the bill were in existence at the same time 
as the old United States’ Bank, which had a branch 
here, and which did a good business, and, he was 
told, wound up without loss, and that too among 
a people who are said to have no profitable em- 
ployment for bank capital ; and, if they have, they 
have always hadtoo much. This fact established 
the contrary. 

Mr. SimKins said, until we had other data to 
go upon, and a different experience from that of 
every day, he must believe that the sentiments of 
the gentleman from Georgia respecting excessive 
issues of bank paper were not so wild as some ap- 
peared to apprehend them to be. What, he asked, 
had caused the pecuniary distress of the country, 
but the excess of banking capital, which it was 
now proposed, as far as regards this District, to re- 
charter and continue in operation? The present 
necessities of the people might call for it, but the 
ultimate effect of such a measure must be to de- 
preciate the value of property, &c. The process 
of collection of debts due to the banks might, he 
said, pinch the debtors at this day: but, as legisla- 
tors for them, it became Congress to legislate not 


capital, when there was not a third of the amount: 
in specie. Nay, he asked, did any gentleman be~ 
lieve there was a million of dollars in the vaults: 
of the banks of the District? And was it sound 
policy to incorporate institutions with capitals 
amounting to six millions, when it is known that 
they cannot produce more than half a million’ of 
dollars in specie—perhaps not more than three: 
hundred thousand. Mr. S. contended that it was 
an imposition to say, that six millions of bankin 
capital could be justifiably employed on so small 
a foundation of specie, &c. It was generally ad- 
mitted, Mr. S. went on to argue, that Congress 
had the power to regulate the currency of the 
country. Would it be doing so to pass this bill? 
Would it not rather be the means of disordering 
the currency? In reply to the argument, that 
nearly this amount had been used advantageously 
for twenty years, Mr. S. said, that would appear. 
more satisfactorily when all the debts to the banks: 
should be called in. He knew that, in proportion 
as men could get money, they would.run in debt. 
It was human nature to do so. But, said he, let 
the debts due to the banks be paid off, and see whe- 
ther the people will be in the houses they have 
built—see whether they are the true owners—see 
whether the interest of the people has been pro- 
moted by the numerous banks. Mr. S. said not. 
They might indeed give a facility to borrow money, 
butit was this very facility which the House ought 
not to sanction. He was disposed to allow to the 
District not more than one bank in each of the 
three towns, with a reasonable capital; but he was 
not disposed to grant charters for this enormous 
fictitious capital. He was not for postponement, 
though against the bill, because he wished the peo- 
ple to understand now what they might expect. 
Mr. Coox called upon gentlemen to reflect what 
they were about to vote for—for a bill for incor- 
porating within this District six banks with a cap- 
ital of a million of dollars each. He requested 
them also to examine the details of the bill. The 
charters of the present banks were referred to, as 
containing the rules by which the new banks 
should be governed. Few gentlemen, hepresumed, 
had examined these rules; and, for himself, he was 
not prepared to vote for the bill until they were 
exhibited. He was opposed to this bill, because it 
proposed too large an amount of bank capital for 
this District, and the effect of which, within this 
District, was not confined to the District. The 
lavish effusion of paper currency within the Dis- 
trict, had the effect to enhance the price of every 
article of life, and thus to compel Congress to in- 
crease the salaries of the public officers, &c., and 
tax the pockets of the people of the United States 
generally. After some other remarks, he said, he 
was in favor of extending the present charters of 
these banks to give them time to wind up their busi- 
ness; and should vote against the postponement, 
in the hope of an amendment being made to that 
effect. . ; 
Mr. McCoy would not vote for the indefinite 
postponement of the bill: but he was not in favor 


for their momentary but their permanent interest. | of the bill in its present shape. Six millions of 
It-was farcical, he said, to talk of six millions of ! capital, he said, could not be necessary to do the 
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business of the people of this District; it was far- 
eical.to say that it was. This question, he said, 
was ‘argued, as if nobody had any interest or con- 
cern in these banks but the people of this District. 
For one, he declared he had no confidence in these 
banks.. He hadhoped some gentleman would have 
told the House how some of these banks had swin- 
dled the people. ‘The paper of one of these banks, 
he said, had been at from ten to twenty per cent. 
discount for some months; and, when Congress 
assembled, was at eight per cent. discount. By 
this bill, the Franklin Bank was permitted five 
years to wind up its concerns. Mr. M. said he was 
willing to allow all the banks the same time. The 
paper of the Franklin Bank, he said, was now at 
fifty per cent. discount. Those persons who sold 
produce in the District were obliged to take such 
paper as was in circulation, which was the paper 
of the banks of the District of Columbia. Some 
of these banks, he said, had been very badly 
managed; and he was not willing to give them 
six millions of capital for twenty years. If the 
amount of capital had been lessened in the same 
proparhon as the number of the banks, he should 
ave voted for the bill. Three banks with a mil- 
lion of capital each would be abundantly sufficient. 
Mr. Rara then delivered his sentiments against 
the motion to postpone, and in favor of the bill, at 
some length. If other banks in the States were to 
be put down, he said, let the District banks also be 
pùt down. But he saw no reason for putting them 
down exclusively, to the great prejudice, and in- 
deed to the utter ruin of the District, &c. 


The question to postpone the bill was then 
taken, by yeas and nays, and decided in the nega- 


tive: For the postponement 45, against it 109, as 


follows: 

Yuas— Messrs. Alexander, Archer of Virginia, 
Brown, Buffum, Burwell, Campbell, Clagett, Clark, 
Cobb, Crawford, Edwards of North Carolina, Fay, 
Floyd, Foot, Ford, Forrest, Garnett, Gross of Penn- 
sylvania, Hall of New York, Hall of Delaware, Hall 
of North Carolina, Herrick, Hostetter, Jones of Vir- 
ginia, Little, Linn, Maclay, McLean of Kentucky, 
Metcalf, R, Moore, S. Moore, Morton, Patterson, Phil- 
son, Rankin, Ross, Sampson, Settle, Shaw, Sloan, 
B. Smith of Virginia, Strong of Vermont, Tarr, Tyler, 
and Williams of North Carolina. 

Nayrs—Meusrs. Abbot, Adams, Allen of Massachu- 
setts, Allen of New York, Allen of Tennessee, Archer 
of Maryland, Baker, Baldwin, Ball, Barbour, Bateman, 
Bayly, Beecher, Bloomfield, Boden, Brush, Bryan, 
Case, Cook, Crafis, Crowell, Culbreth, Culpeper, 
Cushman, Cuthbert, Darlington, Davidson, Dennison, 
Dewitt, Dickinson, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, 
Ervin, Fisher, Folger, Fullerton, Gross of New York, 
Hardin, Hazard, Hemphill, Hendricks, Hibshman, 
Heister, Hill, Holmes, Hooks, Jones of ‘Tennessee, 
Kendall, Kent, Kinsey, Kinsley, Livermore, Lowndes, 
Lyman, McCoy, McCreary, McLane of Delaware, 
Mallary, Marchand, Mason, Meech, Meigs, Mercer, 
Monell, Moseley, Murray, Neale, Nelson of Massa- 
chusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Newton, Overstreet, 
Parker of Massachusetts, Parker of Virginia, Pinck- 
ney, Pindall, Pitcher, Plumer, Reed, Rhea, Rich, 
Richards, Richmond, Robertson, Rogers, Sawyer, Ser- 
geant, Simkins, Slocumb, Smith of New Jersey, Smith 


‘of Maryland, A. Smyth of Virginia, Stevens, Street, 
Strong of New York, Swearingen, Taylor, Terrell, 
Tomlinson, Tompkins, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of 
South Carolina, Van Rensselaer, Walker, Wallace, 
Warfield, Wendover, Whitman, Williams of Virginia, 
and Wood. 

So the bill was not postponed. 

Mr. Sımxıns then moved to recommit the bill, 
with instructions to the committee to bring in a 
bill to establish three banks, with a capital not ex- 
ceeding one million each, one in Washington, one 
in Georgetown, and one in Alexandria. 

This motion was opposed by Mr. Mercmr, and 
supported by Mr. Simxins. 

The question was taken on it, and the presiding 
officer counted 73 votes for the motion, and 72 
against it, pronouncing the motion carried. 

A second count was called; and it was then 
ordered that the question be taken by yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. Wanrriz.p delivered an animated appeal to 
the House against the proposition of Mr. Simxins. 

Mr. Mercer followed, also in opposition to the 
motion, with his usual zeal for what he believed 
to be the interest of the District. 

Mr. Lirtiz moved to add to the instructions a 
provision requiring 

“That the names of the presidents and directors of 
said banks voting for cach and every dividend made 
and declared by them respectively, shall be recorded 
in books kept for the purpose by them, at the time of 
making or declaring such dividends; and if made con- 
trary to the provisions of this act, the president and 
directors giving their assent to such dividend shall be 
held liable to their individual private capacity.” 


And on the question to agree to this amend- 
ment, it was determined in the negative. 

The question was then taken on the motion to 
recommit the bill, with the instructions proposed 
by Mr. Simxins, and determined in the negative— 
yeas 66, nays 89, as follows: 


Yzas—Messrs. Abbott, Alexander, Ball, Barbour, 
Bateman, Brown, Buffum, Burwell, Butler of New 
Hampshire, Campbell, Cannon, Clagett, Clark, Cobb, 
Cook, Crafts, Crawford, Cuthbert, Darlington, Ed- 
wards of North Carolina, Fay, Fisher, Floyd, Ford, 
Forrest, Hall of New York, Hall of Delaware, Hall 
of North Carolina, Hemphill, Hendricks, Herrick, 
Heister, Hostetter, Jones of Virginia, Kinsey, Little, 
Linn, Maclay, McCoy, McLean of Kentucky, Met- 
calf, R. Moore, Morton, Murray, Newton, Patterson, 
Philson, Plumer, Richards, Ross, Sampson, Settle, 
Shaw, Simkins, Slocumb, B. Smith of Virginia, South- 
ard, Stevens, Tarr, Terrell, Tompkins, Tracy, Wal- 
lace, Wendover, Williams of North Carolina, and 
Wood. 

Naxs—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, 
Allen of New York, Allen of Tennessee, Anderson, 
Archer of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, Baker, Bald- 
win, Bayly, Beecher, Bloomfield, Boden, Brush, Bryan, 
Case, Cocke, Crowell, Culbreth, Culpeper, Cushman, 
Davidson, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, Eddy, Ed- 
wards of Connecticut, Ervin, Folger, Foot, Fuller, 
Fullerton, Gross of New York, Gross of Pennsyl- 
vania, Hardin, Hazard, Hibshman, Hill, Holmes, 
Hooks, Jones of Tennessee, Kendall, Kent, Lowndes, 
Lyman, McCreary, McLane of Delaware, Mallary, 
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Marchand, Mason, Meech, Meigs, Mercer, S. Moore, 
Moseley, Neale, Nelson of Massachusetts, Nelson of 
Virginia, Overstreet, Parker of Massachusetts, Parker 
of Virginia, Pinckney, Pindall, Pitcher, Reed, Rhea, 
Rich, Richmond, Robertson, Rogers, Sawyer, Ser- 
geant, Silsbee, Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, Smith of 
Maryland, Street, Strong of New York, Swearingen, 
Taylor, Tomlinson, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of 
South Carolina, Tyler, Van Rensselaer, Walker, War- 
field, Whitman, and Williams of Virginia. 


So the House refused to recommit the bill; and, 


without further question, the bill was passed, and 
sent to the Senate for concurrence. 


Tuurspay, April 13. 


The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of War, transmitting a report 
of the Superintendent of Indian Trade, showing 
the amount of goods furnished annually, since the 
peace of 1815, to each Indian trading-house, with 
the articles received in exchange or payment 
therefor, together with an account of sales of such 
articles, &c., made in obedience to a resolution of 
this House; which letter and report were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. Newron, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act to authorize the erection 
of a lighthouse on one of the Isles of Shoals, 
near Portsmouth, in New Hampshire,” made a re- 
port thereon, proposing sundry amendments there- 
to, which, together with the bill, was committed 
to a Committee of the Whole to-morrow. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the following 
titles, to wit: An act to incorporate the inhabit- 
ants of the City of Washington, and to repeal all 
acts heretofore passed for that purpose; An act for 
the relief of Alexander Milne; An act to increase 
the allowance to the Judges of the Orphans’ Court 
in the countiesof Washington and Alexandria; An 
act to authorize the President of the United States 
to ascertain and designate certain boundaries ; An 
act to establish the district of Pearl River; and 
An act for the relief of Solomon Prevost ;—in 
which bills they ask the concurrence of this House. 

Mr. Livermore moved to discharge the Com- 
mittees of the Whole from the further considera- 
tion of the bill for the alteration of the present 
tariff of duties on goods imported, with a view to 
its postponement. But the motion was declared 
not wee in order before the reading of the follow- 
„ing bill: 

Thereupon Mr. Barsour moved to lay that bill 
on the table; which motion was negatived. 


NAVIGATION BILL. 


The bill from the Senate, supplementary to the 
act “concerning navigation,” was twice read, and 
was, on motion of Mr. Hitt, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. WiLLiams, of North Carolina, then moved 
to postpone, until to-morrow, the other orders of 
the day preceding that referred to by Mr. Liver- 
MORE, with a view to then moving to postpone 
that bill until the next session of Congress. 


_ In support of this motion, Mr. W. said the sub- 
ject was one of great importance; that a proper 
consideration of it would occupy the attention of 
the House exclusively, for at least a month, and 
would for so long protract the session beyond the 
time necessarily to be devoted to the consideration 
of other subjects. The question ought, therefore, 
to be now determined, whether the House would 
or would not act upon the subject at the present 
session. os 

Mr. Lownpgs said he concurred so fully in the 
views of the gentleman from North Carolina, that, 
if he now persevered in his motion, he should cer- 
tainly vote for it. But, as the decision of the 
question would in fact be a decision on the main 
question of the bill for the present session, he 
wished the motion could be deferred until to-mor- 
row, that the members of the House might be all 
aware of its agitation. Mr. L. said he did believe 
that, unless it was passed without debate, the bill 
in question could not be acted on at the present 
session. 

Mr. WI.Ltiams, assenting to the wish of Mr. 
Lownpes, withdrew his motion, with the intima- 
tion that, if no one else moved it, he should him- 
self renew the motion to-morrow. 


GENERAL WILKINSON. 


The House took up and proceeded to consider 
the bill for the relief of General James Wilkinson, 
(for the indemnification of General W. from a 
Judgment obtained against him in one of the courts 
of the State of Mississippi, in an action for false 
imprisonment, during the alarm of Burrs con- 
spiracy.) 

Mr. Ranxin spoke at large in favor of the bill. 
He took an historical view of the circumstances 
of the case, which he conceived entitled General 
Wilkinson to the relief proposed to be given to 
him by this bill. 

Mr. Rozertson spoke against the bill, not so 
much with a view to the demerit of the claimant, 
as that its passage might serve to impress the public 
mind unfavorably to General Adair, as supposing 
the verdict of the court in his favor to have been 
oppressive and unjust. Mr. R. took a brief view 
of the events of General Adair’s life; he thought 
he had suffered unjustly, and that the passage of 
this bill might serve, by implication, to inflict upon 
him further injury, &c., and at a moment, too, 
when he was a candidate in his own State for the 
popular suffrages in an important election. Mr. 
R. concluded by moving that the bill be postponed 
to the next session of Congress. 

Mr. Brusu followed on the same side of the 
question. He had no personal knowledge, he said, 
of General Adair: but he was his fellow citizen, 
and, from all the evidence he had seen, he had 
been most oppressively and unjustly dealt by. He 
was not willing, therefore, to extend the hand of 
the Government, to take money from the Treasury 
to indemnify him from whom General A. had sus- 
tained the injury, &e. ; 

Mr. Smir, of Maryland, supported the bill. 
He allowed all the merit due to General Adair, 
but expressed his great regret that this bill should 
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-have been supposed to have any the least connexion 
cwith his fame, which it certainly had not. He 
took a general view of the case, the leading fea- 
tures of which were, that what General Wilkin- 
‘son had done, he had done in discharge of his 
duty ; that he was not able to pay this judgment 
against him ; and, if this bill did not pass, he who 
had devoted his whole life to the service of the 
country must, in his old age, become the tenant of 
a prison, because of his zeal in the discharge of his 
‘duty. 

3 Mr: Livermore was in favor of the postpone- 
-ment, because he did not think Congress were 
under any obligation to pay the money. This 
„question, he conceived, had nothing to do with 
the relative merits of General Wilkinson and Gen- 
eral Adair, which he did not undertake to canvass. 
With regard to the arrests made under the orders 
of General Wilkinson, he said, incidentally, that 
.they savored too much of the general warrant, &c. 
-and ought not to be countenanced by any decision 
of Congress to indemnify him who made them. 

Mr. Prnpau took the same ground as had been 
-taken by Mr. Brouss, and enforced it by a variety 
-of elucidations, that there was no evidence, even 
had suspicion itself been imbodied in an affidavit, 

which would have justified the civil authority, 
much less the military, in arresting General Adair. 

He argued also that it was not the province of this 
House to interfere with a decision of the supreme 
judicial tribunal of a State, and indemnify those 
against whom a verdict had been awarded, after 
full investigation, and with all the facts before 
‘them, by a jury of the country. 

Mr. Cocxe opposed the postponement of the bill, 
for reasons which he assigned at large. From the 
situation of the country at the time of the arrest 

„of General Adair, it was necessary that formality 
should be dispensed with, prompt action being ne- 
cessary. General Wilkinson, he said, was on that 
occasion placed in this situation : if he obeyed the 
orders he had reccived from the Executive, a prose- 
cution hung over him, and judgment would follow. 

If he did not obey them, he was to be arrested, 
punished, and disgraced. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought the Government ought to in- 
demnify General Wilkinson, &c. 

Mr. Wacker spoke at some length, and decided 
in favor of the bill; and Mr. Neate also spoke at 
large in support of it. 

Mr. CuULBRETH assigned the reasons why he 
-should vote for the postponement of the bill; not 
that he was opposed to the principle of the bill, 
but because he had never heard that the collection 
of the judgment was proposed to be enforced on 
General Wilkinson ; and the passage of the bill, 
. therefore, appeared to him to be unnecessary. 

- The question had been for some time loudly 
called for, and was at length taken, on the proposed 

- postponement, and decided in the negative—86 to 

‘58.° The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for 

- a third reading. 

SURVIVING REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS. 

The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
' tee of the Whole on the following bill: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the accounting officers of 


the Treasury Department be, and they hereby are, 
directed and required to adjust and settle the claim of 
each and every surviving officer of the Army of the 
Revolution, who, by the several resolves of Congress, 
made on or before the 21st of October, 1780, was en- 
titled to half pay for life, and who shall apply for such 
settlement within months from the date of this 
act, by deducting from the arrearages of such half 
pay, computed from the reduction of the Army, five 
years full pay; and the balance of such arrearages 
being thus ascertained, a certificate shall issue for the 
same, bearing interest at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum, redeemable at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment: Provided, That if the whole amount of the 
balances so to be ascertaincd shall exceed one million 
of dollars, they shall be respectively and rateably re- 
duced, so that the aggregate of the certificates to be 
issued shall not be more than the said sum of one mil- 
lion of dollars. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from and 
after the date of the said certificate, each and every 
officer to whom it is issued shall be placed on the haif 
pay pension list of the United States, and shall be 
entitled to receive the half pay in half yearly pay- 
ments, for and during the term of his natural life : 
Provided, That if the aggregate of the said half pay 
shall exceed forty-five thousand dollars per annum, 
the same shall be reduced, by a rateable deduction, so 
as not to amount to more than that sum. 


The bill having been read through— 

Mr. Serceanr delivered his sentiments in favor 
of the bill, and enforced them with eloquence and 
argument. l 

Mr. Rara delivered a speech of considerable 
length against the bill; when, 

A motion to that effect having been made, the 
question was taken on striking out the first section 
of the bill and decided in the affirmative by a 
majority of about twenty votes. 

This decision (vitally affecting the bill) was 
reported to the House; when, on motion of Mr. 
NEtson, of Virginia, the report of the Committee 
of the Whole was ordered to lie on the table, in 
order that it might be finally acted on, in full 
House; and the House adjourned. 


Fripay, April 14, 

Mr. Newron, from the Committee of Commerce, 
to which was committed the bill from the Senate, 
entitled “An act supplementary to an act, entitled 
‘An act concerning navigation,” reported the same 
without amendment; and the bill was committed 
to the Committee of the Whole, to which is com- 
mitted the bill from the Senate, entitled “An act. 
to authorize the erection of a light-house on one 
of the Isles of Shoals, near Portsmouth, in New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. ALEXANDER myra, from the Committec 
on Military Affairs, to which was committed their 
report on the memorial of Nathaniel Hall Loring, 
Thomas Ragland, Charles Rutledge Holmes, 
Charles R. Vining, and Wilson M. C. Fairfax, 
late cadets at the Military Academy at West 
Point, reported the same without amendment. 

The House proceeded to consider the report; 
when, BO 
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Mr. Cocxe moved a substitute for the report 
more favorable to the cadets than the original re- 
port, and less so to the officers having charge of 
the academy. 

Mr. Foor moved to lay the report and amend- 
ment on the table—negatived. 

And they were referred to a Committee of the 


report, to the Committee of the Whole on the 

state of the Union. The report is as follows: ` 
The Committee of Ways and Means, to whom has 

been referred so much of the President’s Message as 

relates to the revenue of the United States, respect- 

fully submit the following report : 

The total net receipts into the Treasury, during the 


Whole. f ` year 1819, were - - - — -$24,812,419 09 
The Speaker laid before the House a letter | The payments from the Treasury, du- 
from the Secretary of War, transmitting copies of} ring that year, amounted to - - 24,044,568 77 


all contracts made and entered into by the Com- 
missary General of Purchases, for supplying the 
Army with provisions, &c., rendered in pursuance 
of a resolution of this House; which letter and X " , 
its accompanying documents were ordered to lie | State of the Treasury, P ublic Revenue, and Appro- 
on the table. priations made for the service of the year 1820. 
The SPrAKER also laid before the House a let- Ist.—STATE OF THE TREASURY. 
ter from the Postmaster General, transmitting a | The amount of money in the Treasury, on the Ist 
list of unproductive post routes, for the year 1819;| day of January, including the second instalment 
which letter and list were ordered to lie on the from the bank of 500,000 dollars, paid that day, 
table. was > = = tt 2,542,293 27 
Mr. Rogerson submitted to the House the From which the Plowing deductions 
articles of compact, made and entered into be- ne Srsctal de eae. 
tween the States of Kentucky and Tennessee, in mee of ea which 
relation to the boundary line between the said) will not be available 
States; which were ordered to lie on the table. during the present 
The bill to establish a district court in the State| year, but most of 
of Alabama was taken up, amended so as to re-| which, it is believed, 
duce the salary of the Judge from two hundred to} willultimately be paid $610,376 59 
one hundred and fifty dollars, and ordered to a | 2d. Amounts remaining 
third reading. to be paid of the Lou- 
The following bills from the Senate :— isiana stock, which 
A bill to amend and prolong the charter of thej was payable in 1818 
City of Washington; a bill concerning the Or-| and 1819,and not yet 
phans’ Court of the District of Columbia ; abill| demanded -  - 1,646,117 42 
to authorize the survey of the boundary line be- | 94. Other claims on the 
tween the States of Indiana and Illinois; a bill to,| 702" 1819, and not 
establish the collection district of Pearl river, (Mis- hen paid, ia aaeb 
sissippi;) a bill for the relief of Solomon Pro- ae e baisnee eared 
vost; a bill for the relief of Alexander Milne ; Sinking Fund = eae esl 
weet twice read, and referred to various Total "2,296,627 92 
The engrossed bill for the relief of General 
James Wilkinson (appropriating $3,000 to indem- 
nify him from a certain judgment obtained against 
him by General John Adair) was read a third time 
and passed by a vote of 70 to 54, and was sent to 
the Senate for concurrence. 
The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 


Leaving a balance of income, after 
paying all expenses, of - - - $767,850 32 


Leaving available funds in the Treas- 
ury, on the Ist of January, the 
sum of - - - - - - $245,665 35 
2d.—PUBLIC REVENUE FOR 1820. 
Customs, (as estimated 
at the Treasury,) - $19,000,000 


ic lands ~ 
tee of the Whole on the bill for the relief of per- eee pane du- 2,000,099 
sons holding certain unlocated claims to land in| ties and direct taxes 450,000 
the State of Illinois; the object of which was ex- į Instalment due by the 
plained by Mr. CamrerLL, and the bill was re- | United States Bank - 500,000 
Incidental receipts - 50,000 


orted to the House, and ordered to be engrossed 
br a third reading. Dividend from the Uni- 

ted States Bank will 

probably be 6 per cent. 

certainly 4 per cent. 280,000 
2 — 22,280,000 00 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Mr. Smrrx, of Maryland, from Committee of 
Ways and Means, to which was referred so much 
of the Message of the President ee the United i PE EEE =m 
States, at the commencement of the present ses- | Aggregate am n ns avalla- 
sion, ae relates to the subject of Reverie, made | ble for the service of the year 1820 22,525,665 35 
detailed report thereon, accompanied by a bill to | 3d—amounT OF THE SEVERAL AP- 
authorize the President of the United States to PROPRIATIONS MADE For 1820. 
borrow two millions of dollars, and for other pur- | Ist. Permanent appropriations— 
poses; which bill was committed, with the said | For the Sinking Fund $10,000,000 
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: Brought over - $10,000,000 
Gradual increase of the 

Navy - -  - 1,000,000 
Arming the militia - 200,000 
Annuities to Indians 

under treaties - - 149,725 


Trading-houses with the 


‘Indians - - - 19,250 
Civilization of Indians 10,000 
$11,378,975 


2d, Temporary expenditures agree- 
ably to appropriations, to wit : 
For the service of the 


Navy - - $2,538,940 

For. tha Military Estab- 
lishment - - - 8,119,580 
Civil and Diplomatic - 2,306,444 
Public buildings - - 222,916 

Private claims, estima- 
ted at - - - 50,000 
13,237,880 


For payment of two- 
thirds of the Mississip- 
pi stock, to be paid by 
order of the Commis- 
sioners of the Sink- 
ing Fund, on the 15th 
of May next - - 

Arrearages for the De- 
partmentof the Navy, 
agreeably to the act 
passed December last, 
amount drawn subse- 
quent to 1st January 


1,239,259 30 


443,050 00 


1,682,309 30 
Total amount of expen- 
ditures authorized by 
law for 1820 - + 26,299,164 30 


Leaving a deficiency of means for the 
year 1820, of - - - 


And of the Sinking Fund for the 
year 1820: 


Annual appropriation - $10,000,000 


Payable by the Treasu- 
ry thereout : 
Residue of the Louisi- 
ana stock redeemable 
this year - - - 2,216,462 77 


Six per cent. stock - 80,000 
Reimbursement of the 

deferred stock - - 603,196 94 
Interest of the funded 

debt, payable this year 4,911,843 


7,711,502 71 


Leaving a balance which may be ap- 
plied to satisfy part of the deficit, of 


Leaving an actual deficit of funds to 
meet the expenditures authorized 
by law, for 1820, of - $ 


- $3,773,498 95 


2,288,497 29 


- $1,485,001 66 


The committee further submit “An 


estimate .of the 


receipts and expenditures for the year 1821, founded 


on information received from the 
ments? 


Ist. Receipts. 


Customs - - - $16,000,000 
Land - x - - 3,000,000 
Arrears of direct tax 

and internal duties - 250,000 
Incidental receipts - 50,000 
Dividend from the Uni- 

ted States Bank, six 

per cent. - ~ - 420,000 


2d. Expenditures. 


Permanent, to wit: 
Reimbursement of de- 

ferred stock - - $584,033 08 
Interest on the funded 


debt - - - 4,773,737 68 
Gradual increase of the 

Navy - - - 1,000,000 00 
Arming the militia - 200,000 00 
Annuity to Indians - 149,725 00 
Trading-houses with In- 

dians č - - - 19,250 00 
Civilization of Indians 10,000 00 


6,686,745 76 
Temporary, agreeably 
to the amount of the 
several appropriation 

bills for 1821 - - 13,237,880 00 
To which must be ad- 
ded the amount of 
unexpended balances 
in the hands of the 
Treasurer, and which 
was applied to the ex- 
penditure of the year 


1820 - - - 358,154 00 


From which appropria- 
tions for 1820, there 
may be deducted the 
following items,which 
will not be required 
for 1821, and the parts 
of items, which are 
either unnecessary, 
or may, without in- 
jury to the public 
service, be spared, to 


wit: 
For completing several 

arsenals. - - $60,650 
Arrearages prior to 1818, 

for Military Academy 21,428 
Arrearages - - 200,000 
Half-pay pensions to 

widows and orphans 

(part) - - - 75,000 
Revolutionary pensions 650,000 
Balances due certain 

States - - z 250,000 
Taking the census - 240,000 
Cumberland road - 141,000 


Holding of Indian trea- 
ties - : A f 


70,000 


several Depart- 


$19,720,000 00 


$20,282,779 76 
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Claims of the inhabi- 
tants of the late prov- 
ince of West Florida 

Payments for outstand- 
ing debentures for 
internal duties - 

Balance due M. Poirey 
and M. de Vienne - 

Fortifications 


$24,231 


20,000 


4,48i 
100,000 


$1,856,790 
Deduct therefrom for 
expenditures that may 
be required for the 
service of the year 
1821, and which can- 


not be foreseen 256,790 


Leaving an amount 
charged in the year 
1820, and which, it 
is believed, will not be 


required for the year 
1821 - 1,600,000 00 


Estimate of expenditure 

for the year 1821 - 18,682,779 76 
Estimated excess of re- 

ceipts over the ex- 


penditures of the year 
1821 - 1,037,220 24 


$19,720,000 00 


The committee also submit: That no part of the 
principal of the funded debt becomes payable until 
the year 1825, except the annual reimbursement of 
the deferred stock; and they present the following 
view of the sums annually reimbursable on the pub- 
lic funded debt, for the years 1825, 1826, 1827, and 
1828, to wit: 

Year 1825, six per cent. 

stock, per act of 14th 

March, 1812 - $6,187,006 44 
Do. do. 6thJuly - 2,668,974 99 
Do. Treasury notes, 

funded per act 24th 

February, 1815 - 1,419,125 61 


10,275,107 44 

Seven per cent. do. do. 8,595,298 27 
1826, six per cent. stock, 
per act of 8th Febru- 

ary, 1813 - 15,521,136 45 

Do. do. August 2, do. 6,836,232 39 


—— aaa 


$18,870,405 71 


22,357,368 84 
1827, six per cent. stock, 
per act of 24th March, 
1814 - - 
1828, do. do. Mar. 3,°15 


13,011,437 63 
9,490,099 10 


The committee further state that, from the Ist of 
January, 1801, to the 1st of January, 1808, inclu- 
sive, there was redeemed of the principal of the 
public debt, the sum of - - $32,257,841 10 

And between the Ist of 
January, 1817, and the 
ist Jan., 720, the sum of 


- $32,085,750 17 


An act passed on the 3d March, 1817, “to provide 
for the redemption of the public debt.” That act vests 
in the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund the sum of 
ten millions of dollars, to be applied yearly by them to 
the payment of the interest and charges, and to the 
reimbursement or purchase of the public debt; and 
provides that the said annual appropriation shall be 
paid from the proceeds of the duties on merchandise, 
the tonnage of vessels, internal duties, and sales of 
Western lands. Although that act is not considered as 
a pledge of those funds, yet it is understood at the 
Treasury that the appropriation for the Sinking Fund 
has a preference over every other, and must (if re- 
quired by the Commissioners) be first paid. The docu- 
ments before the House show that there is no ‘part of 
the principal of the public debt payable during the 
years 1821, 1822, 1823, 1824, except the reimburse- 
ment of the deferred stock. 

The Sinking Fund can operate, of course, during 
those years only in manner following, (unless the 
United States stock should be purchased at par,) to 
wit: 

1821, interest and reimbursement pay- 
able this year - $5,307,770 76 


1822, do. do. do. - 5,307,770 76 
1823, do. do. do. - 5,807,770 76 
1824, do. do. do. - 5,023,126 24 


And for the present year 


of 1820, as 
already stated - - 


7,711,502 71 
Total of actual demand on the fund - $28,657,941 23 
Leaving the sum of $21,342,058 77 for those years 
which cannot be applied to the payment of the princi- 
pal of the debt in any other way than by purchase. 
No purchase can be made, agreeably to the act, unless 
the same can be effected at or under par. The present 
market value of the United States six per cent. stock 
is known to be three and a half to four and a half per 
cent. above par, and it is believed will continue above 
par during the years 1821 and 1822, and perhaps 
longer. Under those circumstances it is submitted, 
whether it is not more for the interest of the United 
States to authorize the Treasury to transfer to the 
surplus fund the balance of the Sinking Fund, which 
may remain unexpended on the 3ist December, 1820, 
than that the same should remain in the Treasury un- 
employed. 

The unexpended balances of the Sinking Fund are 
transferable (under the existing laws) to the surplus 
fund, two years after the calendar year for which the 
appropriations have been made, in like manner as all 
unexpended balances for other objects of expenditure 
are transferable. 

The preceding statement shows, that the expendi- 
tures authorized by law, for the year 1820, will exceed 
the receipts into the Treasury, of that year, the sum 
of $3,778,498 95; that sum may be reduced to 
$1,485,001 66, by the application of the balance of 
$2,288,497 29, which will, agreeably to the preceding 
view, remain unexpended of the Sinking Fund on the 
lst January, 1821. In recommending the application 
of the surplus of the Sinking Fund to the current ex- 
penses of the present year, your committee deprecate 
a recurrence to a like resort in future years, if the 
same can with any propriety be avoided; and it is 
hoped that such retrenchments will be made in the 
public expenditures as may render a recurrence to that 


fund unnecessary. i 
A resort to Treasury notes, to meet the deficit, ap- 
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peared to your committee inexpedient. Such notes 
could not, in their opinion, become a medium, unless 
the banks should be authorized to tender them in pay- 
ment for any demands made on those institutions ; 
without such authority, Treasury notes would be sold 
and bought in the market, for the purpose of paying 
the public dues; and, when paid into the bank, could 
be considered hy the bank only as a special deposite of 
the Treasury, on which it would not be bound to pay 
either its own notes or specie. 

It appearing to your committee inexpedient to resort 
to Treasury notes, and it being impracticable (if no ob- 
jections existed against the adoption of such a course) 
to carry into effect a system of internal duties in time 
to meet the deficit of the present year, your committee 
had only to choose between a loan of a temporary 
character or one of longer duration. They have pre- 
ferred the latter, because it carries the time beyond 
that in which other debts are payable, and because it 
is believed that the loan will thereby be obtained on 
‘decidedly better terrns than on one of a shorter dura- 
tion. By authorizing the subscription of the Missis- 
sippi stock, of which two-thirds must otherwise be re- 
deemed during the currentyear, it is inferred that little 
new debt will be created. Conformably with those 
views, the committee respectfully submit a bill to au- 
thorize a Joan of $2,000,000. 

The committee have deemed it useful to present a 
view of the probable receipts for the year 1821, and of 
the expenditures which, under the existing laws, are 
indispensably chargeable thereon. They have founded 
their statement of expenscs on the appropriations actu- 
ally made for 1820; and have shown that therefrom a 
variety of items, amounting to $1,856,790, (which will 
not be required for 1821,) may be deducted; at the 
same time, they are ready to admit that new and un- 
foreseen demands may arise, which may show that too 
much rcliance ought not to be placed upon an expec- 
tation of an expenditure less than that of the current 
year. The view for 1821 is founded on the indispen- 
sable expenses, and does not include the amount of 
principal, which the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund are bound to purchase, if the same can be bought 
at or under par. Taking that view, the estimates of 
receipts and expenditures will be shown by the follow- 
ing statement, to wit: 

Permanent expenditures - - - $11,378,975 
‘Temporary - - - - - 138,596,034 


24,975,009 


From which deduct items not required 
(as specified) for 1821 - - - 1,600,000 
23,375,009 
Estimated amount of receipts for 1821, 
per statement - - - - - 19,720,000 


Leaving a deficit, in 1821, of - - $3,655,009 

Your committee having assigned the reasons which 
have led them to recommend the bill herewith re- 
ported, beg leave respectfully to present their views 
of the necessity which exists for retrenchment and 
economy in the public expenditures, They approach 
this subject with feelings which the House can duly 
appreciate. A Government, like individuals, will gen- 
erally increase its expenditure in proportion to its in- 
crease of means. The revenue, after peace, had swol- 
Jen to an amount surpassing all former experience ; 
and passing from a state of war, during which expen- 


sive establishments were indispensably necessary, it 
was not to have been expected that we could have im- 
mediately made such reductions as a state of profound 
peace would render prudent and proper. The war 
pointed our attention to the weak points of the nation ; 
and the appropriations of former years have been in- 
creased by objects of great national importance, which 
have added to our security, and by an.act of benevo- 
lence towards the survivors of the army of the Rev- 
olution. 


Large outstanding claims, resulting from the war, 
to an amount exceeding thirty millions of dollars, have 
been discharged; and the sum of $32,085,750 of the 
public debt has been redeemed since the first day of 
January, 1817. Establishments have been created 
under the sanction of Jaw, which to maintain and ad- 
vance, will make it necessary, either to resort to an- 
nual and successive loans, or to a system of internal 
revenue. As to the first of those alternatives, it can- 
not be necessary to urge any observations; their na- 
tural tendency to involve the nation in debt is obvious ; 
and they will be avoided when they are not indispen- 
sably necessary. We are warned against the effects 
of a large and accumulating debt, by the’ experience 
of other nations. A nation laboring under the pressure 
of a large debt, no more than an individual, can be 
considered independent. Money is power; and that 
nation will become powerless who shall mortgage its 
resources, without the prospect of relieving them by 
discharging its engagements, 

Reasons, powerful and cogent, exist against a resort 
to internal duties and direct taxes, to supply a defici- 
ency occurring during a state of profound tranquillity, 
and ought to be avoided if the necessity be not evi- 
dent and pressing, and such has heretofore been the 
policy of the nation. We have been accustomed to a 
system of taxation which, in its operation, has been 
paid without being perceptibly felt, and will reluc- 
tantly resort to one ofa different character in times of 
profound peace. 


From the extraordinary depression of commerce 
within the last three years, the stagnation of our navi- 
gation, the depreciation in the value of our exports, 
the corresponding depreciation in the value of property 
of every description, and the serious embarrassments 
under which every branch of industry now labors, 
economy and retrenchment in expenditures of every 
citizen are imperiously required. The finances of the 
nation being seriously affected by those causes, there 
would seem to arise a correspondent obligation on the 
Government to retrench its expenditures and econo- 
mise its means. In the infancy of our institutions our 
expenses were, in the general, limited by our receipts. 
We have been satisfied to advance gradually in fur- 
thering the system of national security and independ- 
ence. Our pace has been greatly quickened towards 
the accomplishment of those objects since the restora- 
tion of peace by the great accession of our revenue. 
From that period our revenue has been in what may 
be considered a forced state. We are now getting 
back to a condition more congenial with our popula- 
tion and national wealth. 

The committee believe that wisdom requires us to 
recur also to the policy which has heretofore governed 
us. Our nation is still in its infancy ; its resources are 
daily increasing. If, then, we should keep pace in the 
building up of our national establishments with the 
revenue of the country, we shall have consummated 
all our wishes without oppression to the citizen. 
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Therefore, resolved, That the President of the Uni- 
ted States be requested to cause such a plan to be pre- 
pared as will enable Congress, at its next session, to 
make such reductions in the various branches of pub- 
lic expenditure, as may be required by the state of the 
finances and the public good. 


REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS. 
The House took up, and proceeded to consider, 


the bill for the relief of the surviving officers of 


the Revolution; and, the question being stated 
and taken, to concur in the amendment of the 
Committee of the Whole, to strike out the first 
-section, which section is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in Con- 
‘Gress assembled, That the accounting officers of the 
Treasury Department be, and they hereby are, di- 
-rected and required to adjust and settle the claim of 
each and every surviving officer of the Army of the 
-Revolution, who, by the several resolves of Congress, 
made on or before the 2Ist of October, 1780, was en- 
titled to half pay for life, and who shall apply for such 
settlement within twelve months from the date of this 
act, by deducting from the arrearages of such half 
pay, computed from the reduction of the Army, five 
years’ full pay; and the balance of such arrearages 
being thus ascertained, a certificate shall issue for 
the same, bearing interest at the rate of six per cent. 
per annum, redeemable at the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernment: Provided, That, if the whole amount of 
the balances so to be ascertained shall exceed one mil- 
lion of dollars, they shall be respectively and rateahly 
reduced, so that the aggregate of the certificates to be 
issued shall not be more than the said sum of one mil- 
lion of dollars. 


Whereupon a debate of considerable interest 
arose, in which Messrs. Livermore, NeLson of 
Virginia, Gross of New York, Hemraity, Custi- 
man, Meras, and Warrtetp, advocated the bill, 
and Messrs. Haxpin and Sournanrp opposed it. 

The question on concurring in the report of the 
Committee of the Whole, to strike out the first 
section of the bill, was then decided by yeas and 
nays, as follows: 

_ Yuas—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander, Ander- 
son, Archer of Maryland, Baker, Barbour, Bateman, 
Beecher Brown, Buffum, Burwell, Butler of New 
Hampshire, Campbell, Cannon, Cobb, Cocke, Crafts, 
Darlington, Dennison, Dewitt, Eddy, Edwards of 
Connecticut, Edwards of North Carolina, Fay, Fisher, 
Folger, Foot, Garnett, Gross of Pennsylvania, Hall of 
New York, Hall of Delaware, Hall of North Carolina, 
Hardin, Hazard, Herrick, Hibshman, Holmes, Hooks, 
Hostetter, Jones of Virginia, Jones of Tennessee, 
Kinsley, Linn, Lowndes, Maclay, McCoy, McLean of 
Kentucky, Mallary, Marchand, Meech, Metcalf, R. 
Moore, Morton, Murray, Parker of Massachusetts, 
Parker of Virginia, Phelps, Philson, Pindall, Pitcher, 
Plumer, Reed, Rhea, Rich, Richards, Richmond, Russ, 
Sampson, Sawycr, Settle, Shaw, Simkins, Slocumb, 
B. Smith of Virginia, A. Smyth of Virginia, Smith of 
North Carolina, Southard, Stevens, Strong of Vermont, 
Tarr, Terrell, Tompkins, Trimble, Tucker of Virgi- 
nia, Tucker of South Carolina, Tyler, Walker, Wal- 
lace, Wendover, Williams of Virginia, Williams of 
North Carolina, and Wood—94. : 
Naxs—Messrs. Allen of Massachusetts, Allen of 


New Vork, Allen of Tennessee, Archer of Virginia, 
Baldwin, Ball, Bayly, Bloomfield, Boden, Brush, 
Bryan, Burton, Butler of Louisiana, Case, Clark, 
Cook, Crawford, Crowell, Culbreth, Culpeper, Cush- 
man, Cuthbert, Dickinson, Dowse, Earle, Ervin, 
| Floyd, Ford, Forrest, Fuller, Gross of New York, 
i Hackley, Hemphill, Hendricks, Heister, Hill, Kendall, 
Kent, Kinsey, Little, Livermore, Lyman, McCreary, 
Mason, Meigs, Mercer, S. Moore, Monell, Moseley, 
Neale, Nelson of Massachusetts, Nelson of Virginia, 
Newton, Pinckney, Ringgold, Robertson, Rogers, Ross, 
Sergeant, Silsbee, Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, Smith 
of Maryland, Storrs, Street, Strong of New York, 
Tomlinson, Tracy, Van Rensselaer, and Warfield—70. 

So the first section was stricken out, and the 
bill of course rejected. 


DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 


| Mr. Livermore then, moved to discharge -the 
Committee of the Whole from the further consid- 
eration of the bill-which proposes to change the 
tariff of duties on goods imported, with a view to 
move its indefinite postponement. He proceeded 
to assign the reasons for his motion. This bill, 
he said, had for its object essentially to change 
our revenue system, and to change it, in his opin- 
ion, for the worse. The time, too, for making this 
experiment was, he said, of all times the most un- 
fortunate, at a moment when it is known that the 

| Treasury is drained to the very dregs. l 

Mr. SPEAKER here arrested Mr. LIVERMORE’S 
speech, by declaring that debate on the merits of 
the bill was not in order on this motion, according 
to the rules of the House. 

Mr. BarrouR, with a view to bring the question 
into a shape susceptible of debate, moved to amend 
Mr. Livermore’s motion, so as to add to ita pro- 
vision to postpone the bill indefinitely. 

This motion, and debate on it, were also pro- 
nounced irregular, for reasons which Mr. SPRAKER 
assigned. 

Aftcr some observations on the point of order, 
from Messrs. BARBOUR, Livermore, and LOWNDES, 

The question on Mr. Livermore’s motion was 
taken without dcbate, on the merits of bill, and 
decided as follows: 

Yxras—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Tennes- 
see, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Virgi- 
nia, Ball, Barbour, Bayly, Bryan, Buffum, Burton, 
Burwell, Butler of New Hampshire, Butler of Louis- 
iana, Cannon, Cobb, Cocke, Crafts, Crawford, Crow- 
ell, Culpeper, Cuthbert, Davidson, Earle, Edwards of 
North Carolina, Fisher, Floyd, Garnett, Hall of North 
Carolina, Hardin, Holmes, Hooks, Jones of Virgi- 
nia, Kent, Livermore, Lowndes, McCoy, McCreary, 
Meech, Neale, Nelson of Massachusetts, Nelson of 
Virginia, Overstreet, Parker of Virginia, Pinckney, 
Pindall, Rankin, Reed, Rhea, Richards, Ringgold, 
Robertson, Settle, Silshee, Simpkins, Slocumb, B. 
Smith of Virginia, A. Smyth of Virginia, Smith of 
North Carolina, Strong of Vermont, Swearingen, 
Terrell, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Caro- 
lina, Tyler, Walker, Warfield, Whitman, Williams 
of Virginia, and Williams of North Carolina—71. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, 
Allen of New York, Baker, Baldwin, Bateman, 
Beecher, Bloomfield, Boden, Brown, Brush, Camp- 
bell, Case, Clark, Cook, Culbreth, Cushman, Darling~ 
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ton, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, Dowse, Eddy, 
Edwards of Connecticut, Folger, Foot, Ford, Forrest, 
Fuller, Gross of N. York Gross of Pennsylvania, Hack- 
ley, Hall of New York, Hall of Delaware, Hazard, 
Hemphill, Hendricks, Herrick, Hibshman, Heister, 
Hill, Hostetter, Jones of Tennessee, Kendall, Kinsey, 
Kinsley, Little, Linn, Lyman, Maclay, McLane of 
Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, Mallary, Marchand, 
Mason, Meigs, Metcalf, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, 
Morton, Moseley, Murray, Newton, Parker of Massa- 
chusetts, Patterson, Phelps, Philson, Pitcher, Plumer, 
Rich, Richmond, Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Saw- 
yer, Sergeant, Shaw, Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, 
Smith of Maryland, Southard, Stevens, Storrs, Street, 
Strong of New York, Tarr, Tomlinson, Tompkins, 
Tracy, Trimble, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendover, 
and Wood—96. 


So the House refused to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole from the consideration of the 
said bill. Whereupon, 

Mr. Srorrs offered the following resolution, 
and moved that it be committed to a Committee 
of. the Whole on the state of the Union: 


“ Resolved, That it is expedient to provide, by law 
for the establishment of a system of internal revenue,” 


This resolve was referred, as moved, without 
debate. 


MILITARY LAND WARRANTS. 


The bill supplementary to the act, providing for 
cases of lost military land warrants, passed through 
a Committee of the Whole, Mr. Hitu in the chair. 

[The bill is to extend the provisions of the law 
to Canadian volunteer land warrants.] 

Whilst in Committee of the Whole, a motion 
was made by Mr. CAMPBELL to amend the bill so 
as to embrace in its provisions the assignees of 
military land warrants as well as the original 
holders ; but this motion was opposed by Mr. Mc- 
Lean, of Kentucky, and Mr. Netson, of Virginia, 
on the ground of its opening a door to evasion of 
the law for the benefit of the Canadian volunteers, 
and was negatived. 

The bill next in order was the bill to establish 
an uniform system of bankruptcy. Mr. SERGEANT 
moved that the House do now resolve itself into a 
Committee of the Whole on that bill. This mo- 
tion was negatived, 56 to 47; and the House being 
thin, and the hour late, the House adjourned. 


SATURDAY, April 15. 


On motion of Mr. Bryan, the Committee on 
Indian Affairs were directed to inquire into the 
expediency of repealing the act, entitled “An act 
making provision for the civilization of the Indian 
tribes adjoining the frontier settlements,” passed 
the 3d day of March, 1819. 

Mr. ALexanper Smyra submitted the follow- 
ing resolution : 


ZResolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
prepare a statement of the whole number of militia in 
service during the Jate war against Great Britain, 
showing the periods of their service, their pay, and 
from what States and Territories drawn, to be laid 
before this House at the next session of Congress. 


Mr. Cocxe moved that it lie on the table; 
which being rejected, the resolution was then 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Pinckney, the Committee 
on the Judiciary were directed to report on the 
expediency of so far altering and amending the 
Judiciary system as to enable defendants, in all 
suits originally brought in the district courts of 
the United States, to have the same right of appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States as they 
would have been entitled to had the suits against 
them been originally instituted in the circuit courts 
thereof. 

Mr. Metcs moved that the House do now pro- 
ceed to consider the resolution submitted by him 
on the 5th of February last, in relation to the 
abolition of slavery within the United States. 
The motion was determined in the negative. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the following 
titles, to wit: 1. An act for the relief of John Rod- 
riguez; 2. An act for the relief of Pierre Denis de 
la Ronde; 3. An act to establish the district of 
Blakeley ; 4. An act to establish additional land 
offices in the State of Alabama; and 5. An act 
relative to the Arkansas Territory ; in which bills 
they ask the concurrence of this House. 

The said bills were severally read twice, and 
the first and second referred to the Committee 
of Claims, the third to the Committee of Com- 
merce, the fourth to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, and the fifth was ordered to be read a third 
time on Monday next. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act to 
establish a district court in the State of Alabama,” 
was read the third time, and passed as amended, 

Engrossed bills of the following titles, to wit : 
An act for the relief of persons holding confirmed 
unlocated claims for lands in the State of Illinois ; 
and An act supplementary to “An act provid- 
ing for cases of lost military land warrants, and 
discharges for faithful services ;” were severally 
read the third time, and passed. 

The House took up, and proceeded to consider, 
the resolution giving the consent of Congress to a 
compact concluded between the States of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, for the settlement of their 
boundary line; whereupon, it was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time. 

The House took up, and proceeded to consider, 
the engrossed bill, entitled “An act for the relief 
of the legal representatives of Henry Willis, de- 
ceased.” And the question recurred, Shall this 
bill pass? And being taken, it passed in the af- 
firmative. 

Mr. Lownpes submitted the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures be 
instructed to report to this House such evidence or 
estimates as it may be in their power to present, show- 
ing the several rates of wages given, and expense of 
all kinds incurred in the different branches of manu- 
facture which, in their opinion, require additional en- 
couragement, with the prices of their product, so as to 
exhibit the profit which, at the present prices of sub- 
sistence, materials, and labor, and the present value 
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of land, buildings, and machinery, may be obtained 
in such manufacture, skilfully and economically con- 
ducted. 


The resolution was read and ordered to lie on 
the table. l 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


. Mr. Coss then moved that the House do now 
proceed to consider the report of the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, on a res- 
olution submitted by him, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States in 
relation to appointments to office. 

And the question being taken thereon, it passed 
in the affirmative—yeas 71, nays 69. 

Mr. Coss, of Georgia, addressed the Chair as 
follows— 

Mr. Chairman: Having had the honor to be 
the mover of this resolution, it will, no doubt, be 
expected, that I should support its propriety by a 
few remarks. Yet, in favor of a measure so plain 
in itself, and founded upon principles now so fa- 
miliar and well understood as to have assumed the 
nature of undeniable axioms in all free govern- 
ments, little original matter can be urged, without 
extending my views into particulars in which per- 
haps I ought not to be tolerated. Nor am I so 
vain as to believe that I possess the talent of giving 
to an old argument a new dress, which will make 
it appear more attractive. The proposed amend- 
ment of the Constitution is not a novelone. More 
than once heretofore its principle has been brought 
to the consideration of the nation. It was discussed 
in the Federal Convention ; and, at a later period, 
it has been. renewed upon the floor of Congress, in 
a shape not differing materially from the one in 
which it is now presented. In both instances, and 
especially the latter, it seems to have been well re- 
ceived; and yet was rejected, for causes not now 
easy to be traced or understood. Upon each of 
these occasions, it was supported with an ability 
to which I make no pretensions. The principal 
arguments urged on the last have been preserved, 
and I have no hope of adding to their number, their 
strength, or their beauty. 

The proposition, as submitted, is very general in 
its nature. I made itso, designedly, that the Com- 
mittee might not be forced, in their deliberations, 
to confine their attention to a single insulated point ; 
but that, after a full and free discussion, it might 
receive such amendments and modifications as will 
make it best answer the purposes for which it is 
intended. It is now, in substance, and almost in 
the very words, in which it was proposed by two 
of the States (Virginia ‘and New York) at the 
time of their ratification of the Constitution. There 
is one amendment which I shall myself offer before 
I take my seat; but it is such an one as I hope 
will not be unacceptable to the friends of the mo- 
tion. Yet I hope that the measure will not be 
smothered in its birth, by the kindness ofits friends, 
in vainly attempting to give it too great a degree 
of perfection. 

The object of the motion will be obvious. It is, 
to secure more effectually the independence of the 
legislative branch of the Government. How very 


desirable it is, that those who are the immediate 
representatives of the people—“ the guardians of 
the sword and the purse” of the nation, and to 
whom are confided the preservation of the Consti- 
tution itself, should be placed above all control, 
save that of their responsibility to their constituents, 
and the honest dictates of their own consciences, 
is a point that all will concede, and requires no ar- 
gument to prove. 

The separation of the great departments of the 
Government, towit: the Legislative, the Executive 
and Judiciary, and the independence of each, but 
especially the first, has become an undeniable prin- 
ciple. It is indeed, the basis of liberty, and is now: 
received as one of those political truisms so in- 
grafted upon the very nature of free governments, 
as that they cease to be free without it. The 
amalgamation of these departments, into whatever 
hands, (whether one or two hundred, is immaterial, ) 
has been aptly given, by the authors of the Federal- 
ist, and others, as a correct definition of despotism. 
If, of the three, any one ought to be placed above 
the influence of the others, it is the Legislature ; 
for, upon this branch depends every thing. It em- 
anates from the source of all power—the people. 
It is composed of those by whom the interests, the 
wishes, and the circumstances of the nation ate 
presumed to be best understood. I am far from 
contending that they should be placed beyond all 
control. The Legislature may err; and therefore 
a check has been provided by the creation of the 
other two departments, not dependent upon the 
Legislature for the gift or tenure of their offices. 
Against this Constitutional check upon legislative 
excess, I urge nothing. My wish is to prevent an 
unconstitutional and illicit control upon the legiti- 
mate exercise of legislative will and opinion ; to 
increase, and to render permanent and safe, that 
confidence ın those to whom are intrusted the most 
important interests of the people, which constitutes 
the “strength of the Government.” So long as 
these shall be placed above all influence, except 
that of their own virtue and intelligence, all will 
be safe. But, ifever they become “ identified with 
the will of the Executive,” and the submissive ser 
vants of his wishes, whether by open corruption, 
or the more concealed instrumentality of the dis- 
tribution of offices and honors, “ the spirit of lib- 
erty is gone;” its form will scarecly remain, and 
the whole machinery of government becomes a 
feeble and nerveless mass, the sport of intrigue and 
ambition, and the curse of the nation. 

In our Government, and indeed in every other 
in which this separation of the departments con- 
stitutes a principle, that branch into which their 
consolidation is most to be apprehended is the one 
in which the power of nomination to office is 
vested. It is a prodigious engine, and, if skilfully 
used, can be wielded to the utter prostration of 
those virtues that give dignity to the citizen. Even 
where the other departments are placed beyond 
its reach, it is sufficiently fearful in its operations 
upon the great body of the people, and cannot, 
therefore, be watched with too much jealousy. 

Under the Federal Constitution, this dreaded 
instrument is confided to the hands of the Execu- 
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tive, subject to very little restraint. I say little 
restraint, because the Senate, intended to control 
it within proper bounds, is itself left within the 
sphere of its influence; and I shall not be guilty 
of the folly of admitting that there is to be found 
in that body a degree of integrity greater than 
pervades this House, or the nation at large, or that 
it is in any manner better protected against the 
danger of corruption. 

A glance at the Official Register, placed during 
the present session on our desks, will afford ample 
cause of jealousy of the patronage thus placed in 
the gift of the Executive. It forms a volume of 
about two hundred and twenty pages, in a small 
print, and containing but little elsethan the names 
and salaries of the officers appointed, directly, or 
indirectly, by the President. What is the amount 
of salary annually paid to this long list of officers I 
have never pretended to calculate, nor do I know 
that it would reward the curiosity of him who 
should undertake the task. Judging from the decla- 
rations of others, heretofore made, Í should presume 
that the aggregate sum, inclusive of the Post Of- 
fice Establishment, would be little, if any thing, 
short of ten millions of dollars. If this prodigious 
sum is at all times disbursed for the public interests 
alone, it will indeed be fortunate for the nation. 
But it is not difficult to conceive the possibility of 
it being used for the worst purposes.* 

We shall have profited but little by revelation, 
history, or our observations upon mankind, if we 
are now blind to human frailty. In all ages, and 
in all Governments, man has ever shown himself 
to be the same yielding victim of temptation. 
That the citizens of our own country are the most 
virtuous and enlightened of any upon the face of 
the earth, and our own form of government the 
most perfectly adapted to promote their happiness, 
are sentiments flattering to our pride, and which 
we shall most reluctantly yield. Such sentiments 
are worthy of being cherished, and all our politi- 
cal measures should aim at their preservation. 
They will imperceptibly enter into our national 
character, and eventually contribute much to give 
reality to that which, at one time, had much the 
appearance of affectation. I hope I shall be the 
last to destroy them, even were they illusions. 
But, let us not be misled by our faith in this virtue 
and perfection. Let usnot forget that the citizens 
of our country are, at last, but men, the issue of a 
depraved stock, and that, consequently, our Gov- 
ernment may not prove to be incorruptible. If we 
have any real cause to boast, it is not that we are 


*In the session of 1810-11, a representative in 


perfect, but that we are not so corrupted as other 
nations. To us, as to the people of all other coun- 
tries, the love of honors and distinctions is so great 
as to appear natural, and our sacrifices of principle 
will be proportioned to our desires to obtain them. 
Hence the eagerness manifested in their pursuit. 
Let us not flatter ourselves that a seat upon this 
floor will defend us against the contagion of this 
universal desire. We are no better, perhaps, after 
a short period, not so good, as those by whom we 
are sent. We boast no greater perfection ; we pass 
through no ordeal by which our integrity is more 
refined. Indeed, it will be wonderful if we are 
not less secure from contamination than our con- 
stituents. Placed just at the great fountain; daily 
witnesses of the profuse distribution of official 
favors; observers of the dignity and consequence 
acquired by the fortunate solicitor, and the rapid 
and advantageous change made in his style and 
appearance; it would afford an unexampled test 
of disinterestedness if our desires were not in- 
creased to run the same glorious race, when the 
prize is importance and fortune, and the only price 
required is a proper degree of subservience. The 
proposed amendment will go very far to check 
this inordinate passion, by removing the tempta- 
| tion. “ Place it out of the power of the Executive 
to buy us,” and, by the same operation, “ we shall 
place it out of our own power to be bought.” In 
| uttering these sentiments, I set up no pretensions 
ito peculiar integrity. It may be that I should 
| rove not more inaccessible than other men. I 
face not what effect such a temptation might 
make upon me. I can only say that it has not 
| been presented, and I have not sought it. 
| I therefore advance the opinion that office hunt- 
jing pervades the nation, and that even in this 
j House it is to be found. The means of success 
has become so much a matter of regular science, 
| that the candidate for favor is distinguishable 


without difficulty by his conduct. If, indeed, the 
members of the National Legislature could be 
| withdrawn from the crowd that year after year 
infest this city, the danger would be lessened. But 
the appointment of these is a growing practice. 
To quote instances would be an unprofitable, per- 
| haps an invidious task. We have only to tax our 
recollections in a silent manner, and cases will 
| arise by the dozen. By proceeding in this manner, 
a friend and myself have pointed to the appoint- 
ment of twelve Senators, and about double that 
number of Representatives, to offices of one kind 
; Or another, and probably these do not constitute 
one-half. 


The inquiry would not’ prove unprofitable to ex- 
j amine with some scrutiny into’ the political opin- 


Congress from Massachusetts stat ajs ? i 
5 i ed (upon what au- | ons of such as have received appointments under 


thority is not known, unless it be actual calculation) į hee : ` 
el . . { P E 
that there was ‘annually distributed, from the great | the several administrations of this Government. 


departments, an amount not less than $5,500,000, i think ut would result peng acknowledgment, 
and from the Post Office Establishment not less than | that, with very few exceptions, they will prove to 
$4,500,000, making an aggregate of $10,000,000.” | have been the uniform friends and admirers of the 
It is believed that this calculation was intended to | Executive Magistrate at whose hands promotion 
embrace salaries and emoluments only. Whether | Was received; and that, in most of the cases, it 
correct or not is not known ; but this is certain, that | was bestowed after a course of the warmest sup- 
neither the number or emoluments of officers have | port of their favored chief. Cannot our memories 
undergone any diminution since that period. ‘at this time furnish many of us with cases of this 
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kind? Have none of us observed, from conduct 
sufficient to leave no doubt upon the mind, in- 
stances of servility under the mask of affected in- 
dependence? Can we remember no solicitations 
by, and recommendations given to, members of 
Congress? Have we never heard of a wish to 
obtain a seat first upon this floor, and thence a 
promotion to the Senate as bringing them nearer 
to the object of their desires by a kind of regular 
march to the summit of honor? In short, can we 
remember no appointments being actually made 
of these importunate solicitors? Short as has been 
my political life, I have thought that I have wit- 
nessed something of this kind. 

To suppose, then, a seat in Congress, and the 
responsibility of the member to his constituents, 
are effectual barriers against corruption, is relying 
too much upon a perfection, that experience con- 
tradicts. As I have said, it only brings us within 
view of the tempting bait. The clause in the 
Federal Constitution, to which the amendment 
more particularly attaches, is itself founded upon 
the possibility of corruption in the Legislature. 
Its defect is, as I will hereafter attempt to show, 
that it does not providea sufficient guard against it. 

The history. of this Government points to the 
necessity of thisamendment. From this we know 
that, in times past, the spirit of party has run into 
extremes in search of offices and dignified stations. 
We have heard of the creation of offices by an ex- 
piring faction, just sinking under palie indigna- 
tion, to be filled by themselves or their friends, in 
the hope of yet retaining power in some of the 
departments of Government. Nay, the time has 
been when the Executive has been reduced to 
great difficulty by being forced to choose between 
two legislative friends in search of the same nomi- 
nation. And here I do not wish to be understood 
as hinting that there have been open cases of bar- 

ain between the Executive and an individual 
for office. I know of no such case; and, if I did, 
prudence would induce me to forbear mentioning 
it. But, where the Executive can give, and the 
individual wishes to receive, there are a thousand 
ways in which matters can be understood, and yet 
never a word spoken. In cases of this kind the 
Executive is certain to lose one friend, if he ap- 
points either, and, if he refuses both, he forfeits 
the support of both. By the adoption of the pro- 
posed amendment of the Constitution, all these 
evils and difficulties will be prevented. It will do 
more; it will afford to our constituents the best 
possible evidence of the purity of our motives and 
regard for their interests, unconnected with selfish 
considerations. 

It may be urged that, if the amendment is 
adopted, it will abridge the rights of the Repre- 
sentative, by debarring him from that to which 
every citizen in the Republic is cntitled to aspire. 
This would indeed be the case for a certain term, 
to wit: “during the time for which he was elected.” 
But, if it is believed that, to secure the purity of 
legislation, such an abridgement of right is proper, 
then the Representative has no right to complain, 
after he shall have consented to take upon him the 
legislative function, with a knowledge of sucha 
provision in the Constitution. 


A more common argument against it is, that it 
will place beyond attainment the best talents of 
the country—for that these can only be developed 
on the floor of Congress. Whatever weight such 
an objection might have had in the early history, 
of the nation, it has now very little. At this day 
offices can be as well filled out of, as in, Congress. 
The very equal distribution of property through- 
out the country, (when compared with what it is 
in other countries,) and the very few splendid for- 
tunes owned by those who have had seats in either 
House of Congress, united with other causes, among 
which the free and frequent exercise of the elective 
franchise may be stated, have produced, and will 
continue to produce, a rapid change in the mem- 
bers of the Legislature. I have not observed thas 
those who have retired are less worthy, or less 
wise, than those who have succeeded them. 

As before hinted, the Constitution does not now 
provide a sufficient guard against the exercise of 
Executive influence upon the deliberations of Con- 
gress. At present its only provision upon the sub- 
ject is, that “ No Senator or Representative shall, 
‘ during the time for which he was elected, be ap- 
‘ pointed to any civil office under the authority of 
‘the United States, which shall have been cre- 
‘ated, or the emoluments whereof shall have been 
‘ increased during such time ; and no person hold- 
‘ing any office under the United States, shall be 
‘a member of either House during his continu- 
‘ance in office.” Here the evil anticipated, and 
against which provision was made, was the mul- 
tiplication of offices, and the exorbitancy of sala- 
ries. The clause does not obstruct members from 
obtaining offices previously created, and with the 
salaries of which they may be satisfied. What is 
the number of these I have before hinted. That 
we can move within their tempting vortex with 
less danger to our integrity than would arise from 
the open creation of office for our own benefit, is 
scarcely credible. In truth, the proposed amend- 
ment is necessary to the perfection of the clause 
read. It is true that, to create a perfect guard 
against all corrupt motives in legislation, is not 
possible; for instance, it is possible a man might 
be swerved from correct conduct by the wish to 
obtain offices for his relatives. In such cases we 
know not where to stop. At what degree of rela- 
tionship shall this desire be said to cease? The 
question admits of no certain answer. But it is 
not difficult to provide against selfish temptations; 
and, when this is effected, we shall have done 
much. 

The amendment as proposed has one defect. It 
does not defeat the possibility of obtaining appoint- 
ments at the moment of retiring from Congress. 
Between appointments while a member, and at 
the moment of ceasing to be so, there is little dif- 
ference. The evil, if any, is as great in the one 
case as in the other, if bestowed as the reward of 
obedience to Executive will. There should, there- 
fore, be a period fixed within which the member 
may again mix with the great mass of the people 
before his eligibility to office is restored. During 
this term, his capacity and qualifications will be 
undergoing a process of probation and refinement. 
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If possessed of neither talents nor integrity, he will 
sink into obscurity, “the world forgetting, and by 
the world forgot.” If, on the contrary, he does 
possess them, like the Roman, he will be invited 
again from his retreat, and drawn into the service 
of his country. I shall, therefore, propose to 
amend the resolution by inserting the words, “or 
within one year thereafter.” 
' Before taking my seat, for the purpose of giving 
all the information I can upon a subject of so 
much consequence, I will advert to the attempts 
heretofore made for a similar principle as that 
under consideration. In the Federal Convention, 
a similar clause was early introduced, as well in 
the projet submitted by Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, 
as in that of an honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina, now a member of this House, (Mr. 
Pinckney.) Notwithstanding the various modi- 
fications and revisions of the Constitution, in that 
body, before its final adoption in its present shape, 
this clause was retained until almost its last read- 
ing. . In the ratification of the Constitution by the 
States of New York and Virginia, and perhaps by 
some other States, it was recommended as one of 
the amendments proposed by those States. Fi- 
nally, in 1810, a distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina, now a member of the Senate, 
(Mr. Macon,) made an attempt to incorporate the 
principle into the Constitution, proposing it as 
an amendment, in Congress. After considerable 
discussion, it was recommitted to a select commit- 
tee for amendment, who ‘gave it the following 
form: “No Senator or Representative shall be 
‘appointed to any civil office, place, or appoint- 
‘ment, under the authority of the United States, 
“until the expiration of the Presidential term in 
‘ which such person shall have served, asa Sen- 
‘ator or Representative.” In this shape it was 
rejected, for the want of very few votes, in order to 
make a Constitutional majority. The difference 
between that proposition and the one under con- 
sideration will be readily perceived. That left 
the whole of the United States open to each new 
President to select, according to his pleasure, such 
as he deemed qualified for any office within his 
nomination ; but that, after a Senator or Repre- 
sentative shall have once served in Congress, if 
but for a day, he was incligible during that Presi- 
dential term in which he shall have done it. In 
their object, to wit, the securing of legislative in- 
dependence, the effects of the two propositions will 
be found to differ more in words than substance. 
In the remarks I have made I hope I have done 
injury to the feelings of no one. I certainly did 
not intend it. I shall also regret very much that 
any one should suspect me of alluding more to the 
present than past Administrations of the Govern- 
ment. I disavow every such intention, and have 
carefully avoided a comparison between them. On 
this subject, there is little difference between them. 
When Mr. Coss had concluded, the amend- 
ment reported to the said resolution by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
was then read and concurred in by the House, and 
the said amendment, as amended, is in the words 
following, to wit: 


‘No Senator or Representative in the Congress of 
the United States shall, during the time for which he 
was elected, or within one year thereafter, be ap- 
pointed to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States.” 

On the question to order the resolution to a third 
reading, a debate arose, which occupied about two 
hours. The gentlemen who engaged in the debate 
were Messrs. PINDALL, BRUSH, SIMKINS, NEALE, 
Coss, ROBERTSON, SERGEANT, and CUSHMAN. 

Mr. Sımxıns, of South Carolina, said :—Not- 
withstanding, Mr. Speaker, the aversion of the 
House to see its precious time consumed in speeches 
yet an imperious sense of duty constrains me to call 
attention to a measure extraordinary in its nature 
and consequences. Sir, the proposed amendment 
is bottomed upon an improper and unfounded 
distrust of the members of Congress—-a distrust 
not warranted by any thing past or present in our 
legislative history. The proper selection of all 
officers in the power of the Executive of the Uni- 
ted States depends on a correct and perfect knowl- 
edge of the persons to be appointed. This knowl- 
edge, in a country so extensive and so diversified 
as ours, is hard to be obtained. How can it be 
most accurately obtained ? is the true question now 
to be discussed and decided. My opinion, most 
unequivocally, is, that it. can be had with more 

recision and more certainty from the legislative 

all of the nation than from any other quarter 
whatever. Here every member is in the eye of the 
nation, and on its most interesting theatre. Here 
itis that aman becomes not only better known, 
but more perfectly identified with the history, 
measures, and successes of the National Govern- 
ment, instituted to secure the prosperity and pro- 
mote the happiness of the whole nation. Here it is 
that a man’s political principles, honesty, and tal- 
ents, are more thoroughly tested and tried than 
in any other situation ; and here it is that knowl- 
edge to see, and experience to inquire the public 
good, can be most certainly, usefully, and easily 
obtained. 

If the President, in making choice of important 
officers, not only for his Cabinet, but for foreign 
missions, and a great many other important ob- 
jects, is cut off from members of Congress, as the 
present amendment contemplates, where is he to 
look, or from what sources can he collect infor- 
mation to direct him? Can he look to the dif- 
ferent State Legislatures? If he does, how few 
can he find there who have so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished themselves as to be sufficiently known 
to the President or the nation. Is he, then, to rely 
on the representations of factious and partisan 
newspapers ? or, if not, on the representations of 
men equally ‘factious and partial, endeavoring to 
promote the views of some connexion or personal 
favorite, who may or who may not have merit ? 
Sir, the information obtained in this way would 
be not only vague and uncertain, but would come 
often through a stream so polluted and muddy as 
to be of a most dangerous character. 

But it may be said that members of Congress 


| may be appealed to for a history of the character 


and qualifications of those fit to be appointed. 
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Admitted; but this introduces a mischief infinite 
ly more alarming than your amendment can rem- 
edy. “You compel the President to receive their 
information, which must often be personal, partial, 
and sometimes, of course, unfounded, instead of 
giving-him an opportunity of judging for himself 
of men immediately in his view, and upon his 
own responsibility. When'a member serves in 
this body for years, if he has talent and industry, 
he must become useful, prominent, and distinguish- 
ed. He is not only tried in talent, but in political 
honesty and consistency. He becomes national 
property, and the President is driven to no second 
hand, to no uncertain or doubtful channel for char- 
acter or information. He is enabled to judge for 
himself. 

But this is not the only inconvenience in being 
compelled to receive recommendations ` through 

„members of Congress. You thereby make mem- 
bers partisans and intriguers for offices for their per- 
sonal friends. You increase the evil your amend- 
ment purports to remedy. You contaminate and 
debase the very source which you affect to preserve 
pure. You set the artful and ambitious among the 
people to electioneer for members of Congress, to 
enable them thereby to obtain offices; and you set 
members of Congress to intriguing for offices, that 
they may promote and insure their elections. 

"The member from Georgia who proposed this 
amendment said, that, in turning his attention for 
à few years back, he found that the Presidents had 
taken ten or twelve members from the Senate, 
and, perhaps, double that number from the House 
of Representatives, to fill offices within his gift. 
Agreed, sir; and what does the gentleman prove 
by this? Has he shown us that these offices have 
been disgraced, or the National Legislature injured 
by this course? Can he say that the offices have 
been not well filled and their duties faithfully per- 
formed? I aver that, in general, this has been the 
case; and, if he wishes to draw any inferences 
favorable to his amendment, he ought to have 
shown this. It was his duty to have proved to 
this body the dangerous consequences arising from 
the facts he states. Sir, we have seen no such con- 
sequences, nor do I believe we ever shall. In- 
trigues and designs belong more to ambitious men 
out of Congress than in it, and many instances 
could be mentioned to prove this assertion. Mem- 
bers of Congress are upon their good behavior be- 
fore the whole nation. They obtain a political 
standing and character in the eyes of their coun- 
try, which become sanctioned and consecrated, and 
this character and standing can only be retained 
by a steady, honest, and consistent political course ; 
and let me tell the House, that the President would 
lessen, and eventually destroy his own character, 
if he did not appoint men of tried patriotism, un- 
questionable experience, and distinguished talents. 
His own reputation is identified with that of the 
officers of his own creation. 

But, suppose you adopt the amendment, where 
will he go for his distinguished officers? We 
ave already seen that there are very few men 
whose talents are so exalted, or whose career is so 
bright, as to introduce them to the view of the’ 
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President whilst they act in the comparatıvely 
narrow compass of a State. He must, then, resort 
principali to his diplomatic corps in foreign coun- 
tries for his appointments; and can those who 
have resided abroad for years, removed from the 
habits, political institutions and government of 
their own country, and who may imperceptibly to 
themselves have imbibed a slight tinge of foreign 
habits and notions, if not principles—I say, is. it 
safe to confine the President to those, principally, 
to fill his highest offices? 

Sir, I am not disposed to degrade Congress in 
the manner thisamendment contemplates. I have 
seen often much reason for admiration of the con- 
duct of very many members; and, so far from this 
illiberal distrust, I have confidence in the body of 
whom I have the honor to bea member—I deem 
the members honorable and fit for any trust, and 
this is the theatre on which to try their integrity 
and usefulness; and permit me to say they wil in 
proportion to their services here, be more and 
more fitted for the higher and more honorable 
offices, if there are any such. 

Sir, it may be said that members should feel a 
delicacy in opposing this amendment, because it 
goes to destroy their chance for offices. _I, for one, 
feel no such delicacy—I seek not, nor do I expect 
promotion—but, for the good of the nation, I would 
not confine the President in his choices, and, least 
of all, would I cut him off from a body, from its 
very nature, better calculated to afford good offi- 
cers than any other. I, then, see no reason. for 
thus disfranchizing members of Congress, and 
stigmatizing them in the eyes of the nation; and, 
Mr. Speaker, permit me to say that, if I were com- 
pelled either to exclude members eitopether, or to 
choose from among them alone, I would prefer the 
latter alternative. 

It is, therefore, I think, evident that it would be 
unwise to exclude the Executive from his choice 
among members of Congress, because they are, 
from their very situation, better known to the 
President and the nation. 

Because their political and moral integrity will 
be more thoroughly tried; 

Because they will acquire greater experience 
and knowledge on a theatre at which almost all 
men of promise aim; and 

Because, by a probation on this theatre, men 
become more national, more attached to, and 
identified with the Constitution and measures of 
their Government; and because they become, in 
truth, more truly American. ; 

Mr. Cusuman, of Massachusetts, said, when the 
resolution was first submitted, he was inclined to 
view it with benignant sensations; but, upon re- 
flection, he now viewed it with less complacency. 
The amendment would not answer the purpose 
contemplated. That ambition must be short- 
sighted, indeed, which did not look ahead beyond 
two or even six years. And, supposing a man ca- 
pable of being moved by any influence that might 
be exerted upon him, he would make his calcula- 
tion of being, for the limited term, a good and 


faithful servant; and then waiting, in humble as- 


surance, after a short period, of entering into the 
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joys of his political lord. But, contended Mr. C. 
should the amendment proposed lessen the chance 
of Executive influence, as was the avowed object 
of the honorable mover, he apprehended more in- 
jury from the diminution than benefit. The Ex- 
ecutive he conceived to be the weakest co-ordi- 
nate branch of the Government. He was unwil- 
ling to abridge any of its Constitutional preroga- 
tives, or to impair the influence of any patronage 
which, by the Constitution, might be attached to 
it. The influence of the Executive, to his know- 
ledge, never had been improperly exerted; it had 
generally been salutary in its effects. There could 
be no just objection to this legitimate influence, 
that its benefits had been usually experienced by 
the friends of the Chief Magistrate. Who should 
be benefited in preference to his friends? who, in 
his opinion, must also be the friends of the nation. 
Other things being equal, a preference should be 

iven to friends. Wo be to the man who neglects 

is friends and courts his enemies, and relies on 
their attachment for his support! It was said of 
Charles II., of England, that, when he passed an 
act of indemnity to his enemies, he consigned his 
friends to oblivion. 

Mr. C. hoped that no supreme Executive of the 
United States would ever incur a similar reproach, 
Gentlemen, conscious. of human frailty, were of 
opinion that the safety of human virtue depended 
materially on its exemption from trial. He was 
not disposed to dispute the justness of the senti- 
ment. They had enforced their doctrine by the 
highest authority: “ Lead us not into temptation.” 
He acknowledged its pertinence—he felt its force. 
But virtue, Christian virtue, as pure as it is in its 
source, does not usually flourish without the hope 
of receiving its appropriate rewards. Will patri- 
otism attain its full vigor if denied all nourish- 
ment, every motive that may serve to water its root 
and expand its germ? Gentlemen had enforced 
and adorned their reasoning by Scripture language. 
He trusted he also, without ‘any unfavorable im- 
putation, might be indulged in a similar liberty. 
“ Be not weary in well doing; for in due time you 
shall reap, if you faint not.” The motive here 
contained is no less useful to animate the patriot 
than it is the man of piety. The proposed amend- 
ment, as it was not calculated to answer the end 
proposed—and if it were, the effect would not be 
salutary, as it would lessen a motive to extraordi- 
nary exertion for the public good—ought not, in 
his opinion, to be adopted. 

The question was then taken, Shall the said 
resolution be engrossed, and reada third time? and 
determined in the negative—yeas 72, nays 87, as 
follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander, Allen of 
Massachusetts, Allen of New York, Allen of Ten- 
nessee, Archer of Virginia, Baker, Ball, Barbour, Bay- 
ly, Beecher, Boden, Burwell, Butler of New Hamp- 
shire, Butler of Louisiana, annon, Cobb, Cocke, 
Crafts, Crawford, Crowell, Culpeper, Earle, Edwards 
of North Carolina, Fay, Floyd, Garnett, Gross of New 
York, Hall of New York, Hall of North Carolina, 
Hendricks, Herrick, Heister, Hooks, Jones of Virginia, 
Jones of Tennessee, Kendall, Kent, Little, Marchand, 


Meigs, Mercer, Metcalf, Monell, Morton, Murray, 
Neale, Overstreet, Phelps, Pindall, Plumer, Reed, Ross, 
Russ, Sawyer, Sloan, Slocumb, B. Smith of Virginia, 
Storrs, Strong of Vermont, Swearingen, Tarr, Terrell, 
Tracy, Trimble, Tucker of South Carolina, Tyler, 
Van Rensselaer, Whitman, Williams of Virginia, and 
Williams of North Carolina. 

Nays—Messrs. Archer of Maryland, Baldwin, Bate- 
man, Bloomfield, Brown, Brush, Bryan, Buffum, 
Campbell, Case, Clagett, Clark, Cook, Culbreth, Cush- 
man, Cuthbert, Darlington, Davidson, Dennison, De- 
witt, Dowse, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Ervin, 
Fisher, Folger, Foot, Ford, Fuller, Gross of Pennsyl- 
vania, Hackley, Hall of Delaware, Hardin, Hazard, 
Hibshman, Holmes, Hostetter, Kinsey, Kinsley, Linn, 
Livermore, Lowndes, Lyman, Maclay, McCoy, Mc- 
Creary, McLane of Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, 
Mallary, Mason, R. Moore, S. Moore, Moseley, Nel- 
son of Massachusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Newton, 
Parker of Massachusetts, Parker of Virginia, Patter- 
son, Philson, Pitcher, Rankin, Rhea, Rich, Richards, 
Richmond, Ringgold, Robertson, Rogers, Sampson, 
Sergeant, Settle, Shaw, Silsbee, Simkins, Smith of 
New Jersey, Smith of North Carolina, Southard, Ste- 
vens, Street, Strong of New York, Taylor, Tomlinson, 
Tompkins, Wallace, Wendover, and Wood. 


And so the said amendment was rejected. 


Monpay, April 17. 


J 

Mr. Smitu, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, to which was committed the 
engrossed bill for the relief of Ann McIntire, widow 
and administratrix of Andrew McIntire, deceased, 
reported the same, without amendment. And on 
his motion the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. Smith, from the same committee, to which 
was also committed the engrossed bill for the relief 
of John Wells, reported the same without amend- 
ment. Mr. S. moved that the bill bealso postponed 
indefinitely ; when, it was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. Morton, from theselect committee, to which 
was referred the resolution from the Senate fixing 
a period for the termination of the present session 
of Congress, made a report in part, which was 
read and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Harpin moved that the select committee to 
which is referred the resolution from the Senate 
fixing a period for the termination of the present 
session of Congress, be discharged from the further 
consideration thereof, which was decided in the 
negative—yeas 68, nays 71. 

Mr. Stocume then moved that the House do 
now proceed to consider the resolution submitted 


by him on the sixth ultimo, to fix a period for the 
termination of the present session. 


And the question was then taken, by yeas and 


nays, Will the House now proceed to consider the 
said resolution ? and was decided in the negative— 
yeas 86, nays 70. 


On motion of Mr. Cocxz, 
Ordered, That the letter froin the Secretary of 


War transmitting copies of cuntracts, &c., entered 
into at the War Department, since the year 1815, 
for the building and repairing arsenals, magazines, 
and armories, be referred to a select committee; 
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and, Messrs. Cocks, SIMKINS, and STORRS, 
appointed the committee. 

Mr. LowNnDEs 
C. N. Buck, in relation to the case of the Danish 
brigantine Henrick; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Wholeto which is committed the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Relations on 
that case. 


The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act rel- 


ative to the Arkansas Territory,” was read a third | 


time and passed. 

An engrossed bill, entitled “An act to annex 
certain lands within the Territory of Michigan to 
the land district of Detroit,” was read a third time 
and passed. 

“A resolution giving the consent of Congress to 
a compact concluded 
tucky and Tennessee, for the settlement of their 
boundary line,” was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. Srorrs moved that the House do now pro- 
ceed to consider the bill confirming the title of the 
Mohiccan or Stockbridge tribe of Indians to certain 
lands. The motion was negatived. 


STATE OF MANUFACTURES. 
On motiou of Mr. Lownvus, the House proceed- 


laid before the House a letter from | ginis, 


were | Creary, Meech, Mercer, Neale, Nelson of Massachu- 


‘setts, Nelson of Virginia, Overstreet, Parker of Vir- 
Pinckney, Pindall, Plumer, Rankin, Reed, Rhea, 
inggold, Robertson, Settle, Silsbee, Simkins, Slocumb, 
Smith of Maryland, B. Smith of Virginia, Smith of 
North Carolina, Strong of Vermont, Swearingen, 
Terrell, T'ucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, 
Tyler, Walker, Williams of Virginia, and Williams of 
North Carolina. f 
Nays—Messrs. Adams, Allen of New ‘York, Baker, 
Baldwin, Bateman, Beecher, Bloomfield, Boden, 
Brown, Brush, Campbell, Case, Clark, Cook, Culbreth, 
Cushman, Darlington, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, 
Dowse, Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of Pennsyl- 
vania, Fay, Foot, Ford, Forrest, Gross of New York, 
Gross of Pennsylvania, Hackley, Hall of New York, 
Hall of Delaware, Hazard, Hendricks, Herrick, Hibsh- 


between the States of Ken-| man, Heister, Hostetter, Kendall, Kinsey, Kinsley, 


Little, Linn, Lyman, Maclay, McLane of Delaware, 
MeLean of Kentucky, Mallary, Marchand, Mason, 
Meigs, Metcalf, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, Morton, 
Moseley, Murray, Newton, Parker of Massachusetts, 
Patterson, Phelps, Philson, Pitcher, Rich, Richards, 
Richmond, Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sawyer, 
Sergeant, Shaw, Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, Southard, 
Stevens, Storrs, Street, Tarr, Taylor, Tomlinson, 


| Tompkins, Tracy, Trimble, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, 


| 7 
ed to consider the resolution submitted by him, on | Wendover, and Wood. 


Saturday, 


state of manufactures in the United States. 

On this proposition arose a short debate, in the | 
course of which the motion was supported and j 
opposed as follows: A ffirmative—Messrs. Lown- j 
DES, TYLER, BARBOUR, and CULPEPER ; negative, | 
Messrs. BALDWIN, SERGEANT, FULLER, GROSS, of : 
New York, and LITTLE. | 

Those who supported the motion argued, that | 
encouragement was demanded for our manufac- | 
turers by increased duties, on the ground that they | 
were now oppressed and ruined; that it was neces- | 
sary to have these facts to know how far these | 
allegations were true or otherwise—to know whe- | 
ther the distress complained of was in fact real or | 
supposititious. ' 

On the other hand, it was argued, that the revi- | 
sion of the tariff had been proposed by the Com- | 
mittee of Manufactures from considerations of na- 
tional policy, and not from a minute investigation 
of details; that the information asked was not such | 
as a committee of this House ought to he required | 
to give, and which each member could as well ; 
procure for himself as a committee for him; and 
that the adoption of the resolve would serve the : 
purpose of delay, &c. : 

The question being taken, by yeas and nays, on : 
agreeing to the resolve, there were—For the resolu- ; 
tion 72, against it 90, as follows: | 

Yeas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Tennes- į 
see, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, i 
Ball, Barbour, Bryan, Buffum, Burton, Burwell, Butler , 
of New Hampshire, Butler of Louisiana, Cannon, | 
Clagett, Cobb, Cocke, Crafts, Crawford, Crowell, i 
Culpeper, Cuthbert, Davidson, Edwards of North Car- | 
olina, Ervin, Fisher, Floyd, Fuller, Garnett, Hall of | 
North Carolina, Hardin, Hill, Holmes, Hooks, Jones ; 


of Virginia, Jones of Tennessee, Kent, Livermore, Me- ! 


t 


i calling on the Committee of Manufac- | 
tures to report certain information respecting the | 


So the resolution was rejected. 


SEMINOLE WAR. 


The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the whole on the bill for the relief of the 
officers and volunteersengaged in the late campaign 
against the Seminole Indians, Mr. CAMPBELL in 
the chair. 

The bill was reported to the House. 

Mr. Gannon made a few observations in favor 
of the bill. 

Mr. Pinpaut moved to lay the bill on the, table, 
with the view of obtaining information whether 
or not these men received their forty cents per day 
for the use of the horses, after those horses were 
dead, until the end of the campaign. 

This motion was supported by Messrs. PINDALL 
and Harpin, and opposed by Messrs. CANNON, 
Jones, and ALLEN, of Tennessee. 

It was decided in the affirmative—70, to 63. So 
the bill lies on the table. 


SALE OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


The House then resolved itself intoa Committee 
of the Whole, on the bill extending the time for 
the redemption of lands sold to pay the direct tax 
in certain cases. 

Mr. SERGEANT moved an amendment to provide 
how deeds shall be made to purchasers of lands sold 
for the payment of the direct tax, where there is 
no collector now to do it.—Agreed to. ; 

No other debate or proceeding took place on this 
pill. To the same Committee of the Whole was 
referred two or three other bills; among them, 
the bill from the Senate, making further provision 
for the sale of the public lands (for changing the 
system froma credit to cash payments.) 

Mr. Anperson delivered a speech of half an 
hour’s length in favor of the bill, 
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“Mr. Jones delivered his sentiments at consider- 

able length against the bill. 

Mr. Crowe, of Alabama, followed, also in op- 
position to the bill. 

Mr. Bross, of Ohio, spoke in support of the bill. 

Mr. Brown, of Kentucky, followed in opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. FULLER, of Massachusetts, spoke in support 
of the bill; when, on motion of Mr. ROBERTSON, 
the Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 


Tuespay, April 18. 


My. Kenr, from the Committee for the District 
of Columbia, to which was referred the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act to incorporate the 
inhabitants of the City of Washington, and to 
repeal all other acts upon that subject,” reported 
the same with amendments; which were read, and, 
together with the bill, ordered to lie on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Wituiams, of North Caro- 
lina, the Secretary of War was directed to lay be- 
fore this House the proceedings of the court martial 
on the late trial of William King, colonel of the 
fourth regiment of United States’ infantry. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate disagree to the first amendment 
proposed by this House to the bill, entitled “An act 
to establish a district court in the State of Alaba- 
ma ;” and they agree to the second amendment to 
the said bill, with an amendment. They have 
passed bills of the following titles, to wit: “An 
act to provide for clothing the Army of the Uni- 
ted States, and for other purposes ;” and “ An act 
to provide for the expense of surveying certain 
parts of the coast of North Carolina, and for other 
purposes ;”——in which amendment and bills they 
ask the concurrence of this House. 

The Speaker laid before the House a report 
from the Secretary of State, enclosing a copy of 
the act of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, called 
for by a resolution introduced by Mr. Pinpa.t, 
some days ago, entitled “An act to prevent kid- 
napping.” It was referred to the select committee 
appointed on the subject of reclaiming fugitives 
from labor. 

The bill this day received from the Senate, for 
clothing the Army in domestic fabrics; and the 
bill from the Senate to provide for the expense of 
surveying the coast of North Carolina ;—were sev- 
erally read twice, and referred. 

The engrossed bill extending the time allowed 
for the redemption of land sold for direct taxes, 
and purchased on behalfof the United States, was 
read the third time, passed, and sent to the Senate 
for concurrence.’ 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. Stuxins, from the Committee on Public 
Expenditures, made a report in obedience to the 
resolution directing them “to inquire and report 
the amount of the several items which are charged 
upon the contingent fund, and whether in their 
Opinion the expenditures may not in future be di- 
minished, consistently with the public interest and 
the accommodation ‘of the two Houses of Con- 


gress ;” which were read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. The report is as follows: 


The Committee of Public Expenditures, who were 
required, by a resolution of this House of the day 
of December last, “inquire and report the amount of 
‘ the several items which are charged upon the con- 
‘tingent fund, and whether, in their opinion, the 
‘expenditures may not in future be diminished, con- 
‘sistently with the public interest and the accommo- 
‘ dation of the two Houses of Congress,” beg leave to 
report: 


That they immediately took into consideration the 
above resolution, and, although strictly speaking, their 
inquiry might seem to have been directed to the con- 
tingent expenses of the House, of which they are 
members, yet they thought it embraced within the 
scope of the resolution to go further. In conformity 
thereto, they promptly addressed a letter to each of 
the heads of the Executive Departments, viz.: the 
Secretary of State, the Treasury, of War, and of the 
Navy, of which the paper marked A isa copy. That, 
‘from the first, they received the letter and documents 
contained in the envelope marked B; from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, they received the letter, docu- 
ments, and vouchers marked C; from the Secretary 
of War, the letters and documents contained in the 
envelope marked D; and from the Secretary of the 
Navy, the letters and items contained in envelope E; 
which letters, documents, and vouchers contained all 
the information of importance, touching the said reso- 
lution, which could be obtained from these Depart- 
ments, 


It is true that the attention of the committee has 
been directed to some charges of abuses alleged to 
have taken place in the Navy Department, some two 
or three years ago. That to these charges the com- 
mittee directed the attention of the Secretary of the 
Department, whose peculiar province and duty the 
committee deemed it to be to supervise and regulate 
his Department, and correct abuses, if any existed 
therein. 


Upon the whole, this part of the transaction has 
ended in charges on the one hand, and details on the 
other, many of which were of a private and individual 
character; and, inasmuch as no practical result could, 
in the opinion of your committee, grow out of a fur- 
ther perseverance in an investigation of such a nature, 
they think it best to leave the affair with the head of 
the proper Department, considering that abuses (if 
any have existed) will be promptly and effectually 
corrected. 


Your committee, in turning their attention to the 
contingent expenses of this House, (for with those of 
the Senate they did not feel it their duty to inter- 
fere,) applied to the Clerk for information, who, with 
promptness, gave his personal attention before your 
committee at two different times, and afforded all the 
information in his power; the substance of which is 
contained in a letter from him, herewith submitted 
and marked F. 


That the existence of impositions to a certain but 
perhaps unavoidable extent, in the quality and even 
quantity of stationery and other articles furnished this 
House, and in the wood provided for its consumption, 
are not only possible, but even probable, although the 
committee have not been able to designate any par- 
ticular case, and beg leave to suggest that the correct 
management, safety, and economy of all these articles 
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must mainly depend upon the vigilance and fidelity 
of the officers of the House. - 

After the most diligent investigation which your 
committee have been enabled to make, their inquiries 
have resulted in not being enabled to detect any 

. abuses, if any have existed, or do exist; nor have 
they ‘been able to discover how, or in what manner, 
the expenditures upon the contingent fund of this 
House can be diminished, consistently with the public 
interest, or its comfortable accommodation. 

The report was ordered to lie on the table. 

The House took up the bill to establish a districy 
court in Alabama, and insisted on their amend- 
ment, reducing the salary of the judge from 2,000 
to 1,500 dollars, which kod been disagreed to by 
the Senate, and disagreed to the amendment of the 
Senate adding fifty dollars to the salary of the dis- 
trict attorney. 


STOCKBRIDGE INDIANS. 

The House took up the bill to confirm the title 
of the Mohiccan or Stockbridge Indians to certain 
lands lying on White river, in Indiana ; upon 
which much discussion arose, and, after several 
amendments had been proposed, some of which 
were adopted and others rejected, the question was 
taken on the engrossment of the bill for a third 
reading, and decided in the negative by yeas and 
nays—for the engrossment 52, against it 93: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen of Massachusetts, Allen ot 
New York, Archer of Virginia, Baker, Bryan, Butler 
of New Hampshire, Clark, Crawford, Cushman, Cuth- 
bert, Davidson, Dewitt, Dickinson, Dowse, Edwards of 
Pennsylvania, Ford, Forrest, Gross of New York, 
Hackley, Jones of Virginia, Kent, Kinsey, Livermore, 
Lowndes, Lynían, Maclay, McCreary, Mason, Meigs, 
Mercer, Monell, Neale, Nelson of Massachusetts, Nel- 
son of Virginia, Pinckney, Pindall, Pitcher, Richmond, 
Robertson, Settle, Southard, Storrs, Strong of New 
York, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, Tracy, Trimble, 
Tucker of South Carolina, Van Rensselaer, Williams 
of North Carolina, and Wood. 

Nars—Messrs. Alexander, Allen of Tennessee, An- 
derson, Archer of Maryland, Baldwin, Ball, Barbour, 
Bateman, Beecher, Bloomfield, Boden, Brown, Brush, 
Buffum, Burton, Burwell, Butler of Louisiana, Camp- 
bell, Cannon, Case, Clagett, Cobb, Cook, Crafts, Cul- 
breth, Culpeper, Darlington, Dennison, Earle, Eddy, 
Edwards of Connecticut, Fay, Fisher, Floyd, Folger, 
Foot, Gross of Pennsylvania, Hall of. Delaware, Hall 
of North Carolina, Hardin, Hazard, Hendricks, Her- 
tick, Hibshman, Heister, Hill, Holmes, Hooks, Hos- 
tetter, Jones of Tennessee, Kendall, Kinsley, Little, 
Linn, McCoy, McLean of Kentucky, Mallary, Metcalf, 
R. Moore, Morton, Murray, Newton, Overstreet, Par- 
ker of Massachusetts, Parker of Virginia, Patterson, 
Phelps, Philson, Plumer, Rhea, Rich, Richards, Ring- 
gold, Rogers, Ross, Sampson, Silsbee, Simkins, Sloan, 
Slocumb, Smith of New Jersey, B. Smith of Virginia, 
Smith of North Carolina, Stevens, Strong of Vermont, 
Tarr, Terrell, Tucker of Virginia, Tyler, Walker, Wal- 
lace, Wendover, and Williams of Virginia. 


And so the said bill was rejected. 


SALES OF PUBLIC LANDS. 
. The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole, on the bill from the Senate 
reducing the price of the public lands, and estab- 
lishing cash payments therefor. 


Mr. Ronertson, of Kentucky, addressed’ the 
Chair as follows: i 

Mr. R. said, that it was with reluctance and un- 
feigned diffidence he had taken the floor to: offer 
to the Committee any thing which he would be 
able to say on the interesting subject under con- 
sideration. He was not friendly to apologetical 
speeches, nor in the habit of making them. But 
he owed to the Committee an apology for his ina- 
bility, owing to the circumstances under which he 
appeared before them, to make them any adequate 
return for their kind indulgence in rising, on his 
motion, to give him a full opportunity to deliver 
his sentiments. Laboring under severe indisposi- 
tion, he was totally incapacitated to do justice to 
the Committee, or to the subject which he was 
about to discuss. Under this embarrassment, well 
aware of the magnitude of the subject, and of the 
delicate and interesting considerations involved in 
its discussion, and the greas interest to be affected 
by its decision, he would not, if permitted to con- 
sult his feelings, obtrude himself on. the Commit- 
tee, but would surrender the floor most cheerfully 
to some other member who could entertain them 
more profitably and acceptably than he could hope 
to do under the most favorable circumstances. But 
the poe situation in which he happened to 
stand left him no such diseretion. He felt himself 
constrained, by a sense of duty to his State and. to 
himself, to give some of the reasons which would 
influence his vote. 

Having introduced, early in the session, a reso- 
lution instructing the Committee on Public Lands 
to inquire into the expediency of the measure now 
under consideration, it was necessary, lest he might 
be suspected of a dereliction of duty, to defend the 
policy of the system he had recommended. And, 
having the misfortune not to be supported by the 
co-operation of some of his colleagues, who op- 
posed the bill from an apprehension that it would 
injure the Western country, (part of which he rep- 
resented,) and aimed a blow at its prosperity and 
influence, he felt imperiously called upon, by con- 
siderations which he could not resist, and obliga- 
tions from which he should not shrink, to vindi- 
cate the policy of his course, and endeavor. to 
maintain the rectitude of his opinions and the in- 
tegrity of his motives. 

He said, that he was not so vain as to suppose 
that he would be able to offer to the Committee 
any considerations in favor of the bill which had 
not occurred to them, but he did hope and believe 
that he should be able successfully to defend his 
opinions with the nation, and even the Western 
country. Crude and uninteresting as the desultory 
observations he should make must necessarily be, 
he hoped the Committee would hear him pa- 
tiently. No one could be insensible to the im- 
portance of the subject, or to the necessity of se- 
rious and sober deliberation in deciding on it. It 
was a question in which not only the Government 
but the people—not only the West but the East— 
not only the present generation but posterity—was 
in some degree interested. He feared that its im- 
portance was not sufficiently felt, nor its character 
and its tendencies fully understood. : 
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“He would not attempt to give it any factitious 
importance. It was, intrinsically, as interesting 
to the people as any subject that engaged the at- 
tention of Congress during the present session. 
‘Whether regarded in its effects on the fiscal con- 
-cerns of the Government, or the strength, pros- 

erity, and independence of the West, or its inev- 
itable moral and political tendencies, it had strong 
claims to the most dispassionate consideration. 

Having bestowed on the subject, said Mr. R., 
all the reflection that its importance and a due re- 
spect for the opinions of others required and his 
limited means permitted, and having come to the 
conclusion that the passage of the bill was de- 
manded by considerations of policy, which he 
thought a statesman could not safely resist, he 
could not hesitate to give it his vote, disregarding 
the consequences that had been threatened. He 
felt bound to discharge his duty impartially, and 
he should do it fearlesaly. 

He said he regretted that he could not co-operate 
with his colleague, (the Speaxer,) whose feelings 

. on this subject he admired, but with whose opin- 
ions he could not concur. 

But he must be permitted, on this as well as all 
other occasions of public duty, to pursue the dic- 
tates of his own conscience and judgment. He 
acted, he said, on his own responsibilty. and, if 
he was wrong, it was sufficient for him that he 
believed he was right. And on this subject, he 
said, others might think as they pleased, but he 
felt a strong conviction that the adoption of the 
cash system would promote not only the interest 
of the General Government, and of the people of 
the United States, but the substantial and perma- 
nent interest of the Western country. 

Mr. R. said, that the question was not whether 
the plan for selling the public lands, now proposed 
as a substitute for the one in operation, was unex- 
ceptionable, or would effectually prevent the re- 
currence of all the abuses and difficulties which 
it was acknowledged had resulted from defects in 
the latter, but only whether it be more perfect, and 
better suited to the purposes for which the old sys- 
tem was established. 

He said, that the Senate’s bill, like all other 
human productions, however perfect in theory, 
would no doubt in its execution be found liable to 
some objections. But these, he felt sure, would be 
comparatively insignificant; and he thought that 
the proposed law was not only better than the ex- 
isting one, but as perfect as the experience of 
twenty yeurs and the circumstances of the times 
and the country would enable Congress to make it. 

He said, that, in opposition to the bill, it had 
been urged that the present system was a venera- 
ble one, and not to be changed unless practical 
men should pronounce the change necessary. He 
did not profess to be a very “practical man,” or to 
know more on this subject than others, but he 
thought that no one should be denouneed as a rash 
or unskilful innovator, who should, after an experi- 
ment of twenty years, endeavor to correct abuses 
and prevent difficulties which it had disclosed, 
and which might produce consequences which, if 
not averted by timely interposition, might embar- 


rass the Government and disturb society. He 
thought that if the system which had been in ope- 
ration twenty years was known to be defective, it 
should be amended ; and that, if the argument of 
innovation was applicable now, it never would be 
inapplicable. As to “practical men,” he said, he 
did not precisely comprehend its import. But he 
supposed that those who had observed and felt the 
operation of the present system, from its adoption 
until now, might be considered sufficiently “ practi- 
cal” for all the purposes of the bill; and, although 
he was unwilling to adopt the opinions of others 
merely because he might consider them “practica 
men,” he would tell the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Jones) that he believed the most practi- 
cal men in the United States, on land subjects, 
were in favor of the change proposed in the bill 
under consideration. He would ask, who was 
more “practical” on all subjects that concerned 
the public lands, than a late Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. Morrow.) And whose opinions had, and 

eserved, more universal influence? He had been 
well called, by a Senator from Kentucky, in a dis- 
cussion on this subject last session, (Mr. CRITTEN- 
DEN) the Palinurus of the Senate. And was it so 
soon forgotten that he wished to make the adop- ° 
tion of the system now proposed the last act of his 
long political life? That he felt and avowed the 
necessity of reforming the present system? And, 
said Mr. R. the voice of the people will applaud 
him. 

By the law now in operation, said Mr. R., the 
public lands are sold in quantities not less than 
one hundred and sixty acres, and at a price not 
less than two dollars per acre, one-fourth paid at 
the time of sale, and the remainder in four years ; 
with interest, if not punctdally paid, and the land 
forfeited if the whole consideration be not paid in 
five years. The bill before the Committee pro- 
poses to sell the public lands for cash, at a price 
not less than one dollar twenty-five cents per acre, 
and in tracts containing not less than eighty acres. 

The first system, he said, having been tried 
twenty years, was ascertained to be defective. 
The last is intended to remedy the defects of the 
first, which, it was believed, might be effectually 
and safely done. The first, it was true, had been 
prepared with great care, and was considered, 
when adopted, better adapted than any other that 
could be devised to the ends for which it was in- 
stituted. These ends were, 1st, revenue; and 2d, 
the promotion of the general and substantial in- 
terests of society, by extending population, and 
encouraging industry, and the domestic, social, and 
civic virtues. But, said he, consistently with those 
purposes, it is ascertained that it cannot be fully 
executed. The experience of twenty years had 


‘demonstrated its inefficiency, and its tendency, 


from abuse and accident, to consequences unfore- 
seen and mischievous. Instead of proving a sure 
resource of revenue, he believed that, ere long, the 
Treasury could not rely on it ; instead of meliorat- 
ing the condition of the poor, it had been fre- 
quently an instrument in the hands of the rich, by 
which they were enabled to oppress them and 
enrich themselves; instead of strengthening the 
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Union, and enriching the country, he feared that, 
if persisted in, it would tend to weaken the one, 
and embarrass the other ; instead of increasing the 
resources of the West, he believed it would tend to 
their subduction; in short, he believed that it 
-could not long be continued in operation, without 
creating the most unpleasant embarrassments in 
the Government, and among the people. That it 
was defective, he said, he believed all acknowledg- 
ed. But, in regard to the nature and extent of its 
defects, their operation, and ultimate tendency, 
and their remedies, „there was a diversity of opin- 
ion. However, for all his purposes, it would only 
be necessary to show one radical defect, and that 
the proposed substitute would remedy it, without 
producing any bad effects that legislation could 
prevent. 

This radical defect, he said, he found in the 
credit given to the purchaser, and he believed that 
.the most serious difficulties that had occurred, or 
would occur, under the operation of the credit sys- 
tem, might be ascribed to the credit. 

Mr. R. said that he should not venture to state 
that the revenue had been diminished by the sale 
of public lands on credit. It was impossible to 
ascertain, with certainty, whether there had been 
diminution in its amount, as the cash system had 
never been tried ; but, he would venture to predict 
that there would, in a few years, be a loss inevita- 
bly, unless the bill before the Committee should 
become a law. It was well known, he said, that 
applications had been made, by purchasers of pub- 
lic lands, for many years successively, for indul- 
gence, and that laws had been repeatedly passed, 
exempting from forfeiture lands which had been 
parie on credit, and for which the purchasers 

ad failed punctually to pay. This kind of indul- 
gence had almost become a matter of course. It 

ad been extended, with a few exceptions, annual- 
ly, for more than ten years. He believed it had 
never been refused, and he doubted whether it ever 
would be. A bill had been engrossed this morn- 
ing, extending the indulgence one year longer ; 
and it was obvious thata similar law must pass 
at the next session, and for many consecutive years, 
or the debtors for the public lands must be subject- 
ed to great distress, and many of them to ruin. 
Mr. R. said that he did not wish to be understood 
asintimating that the indulgences heretofore given 
‘were unnecessary or improper. On the contrary, 
he was sure that they had been proper, and that it 
would be necessary to renew them. But, he thought 
that that policy must be unwise which subjected 
the National Legislature and the people to such 
vexatious embarrassments, and that any system 
which required such temporary and mitigating ex- 
pedients in its operation, must be radically de- 
fective. The necessity of continued indulgence 
indicated very clearly the necessity of changing 
the system which produced it. Indeed, said he, 
every argument that has been, or could be, urged 
in favor of indulgence, ‘tends strongly to show 
the propriety of refusing, in future, that credit, 
which has rendered such arguments proper and 
necessary. 

He said that he had heard it frequently stated, 
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and his friend from Tennessee (Mr. Jones) had 
reiterated it, that the accumulation of the debt for 
the public lands, and the inability of the debtors 
to discharge it, resulted from temporary and acei- 
dental causes, and that it was not probable that 
the indulgence thereby rendered necessary would 
long be required. 

He would not, he said, enter into an examina- 
tion of those circumstances alluded to by the gen- 
tleman in support of that opinion, because their: 
character rendered a minute investigation of them. 
unnecessary. He thought it easily demonstrable 
that the causes of the accumulation of the debt. 
werc neither accidental nor temporary: they existed. 
in the nature of the system, and would continue 
to produce their results as long as it should be kept 
in operation. The circumstances mentioned by 
the gentleman may have had some influence on the 
extent of the increase, but if they had never oc- . 
curred the debt would have grown, and indulgence 
have been necessary. The debt had been gradu- 
ally accumulating for many years: in good times, 
and in bad times, and under all circumstances. 

It could not reasonably be expected that a man 
who should be able to pay only the first instalment 
for a tract of land, could transplant himself and 
family in the Western wilds, open a farm, build 
his houses, support his family, and be able in four 
years to save, by the cultivation of the soil, as 
much as would pay the remaining three-fourths of 
the consideration. Under the most auspicious 
circumstances, some of the purchasers must una- 
voidably become delinquent. But if misfortune 
or calamity should fall on the public debtor, or the 
currency should be deranged, or the seasons un- 
propitious, or the market for agricultural products 
dull or unprofitable, how would the debt be punc- 
tually discharged ? But, said he, add to these 
considerations the exorbitant prices which the ad- 
vantages of credit tempt the speculator to promise, 
(and which is the most fruitful source of accumu- 
lation,) and which it is impossible that he can 
ever pay, and how inevitable is the growth of the 
land debt? It must continue to increase as long 
as credit shall be given. , 

Such a system, said he, liable to so many con- 
tingencies, must be intrinsically defective. It could 
not long be continued in operation without defeat- 
ing the ends of its institution. It could not be ex- 
ecuted. He would not say that, if persisted in, it 
would eventually create a debt so large that it 
never could be paid; but he would say, and was 
bound to believe, that the debt would become so 
much augmented, that its entire collection would 
be difficult, remote, doubtful, and perilous. And 
he should not attempt to disguise his apprehension 
that it never would be entirely colleeted ; or, if 
collected, that it would be.done under circumstan- 
ces which would prove that it would have been 
better that it had never been either contractcd or 
coerced. He felt compelled to believe that, if the 
credit be continued much longer, the Government 
would necessarily lose a great part of the proceeds 
of sales, or would have to secure them at the ex- 
pense of the best interests of the Union. 

He was unable to perceive how sucha dilemma 
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could be avoided. The people could not pay the 
debt now due: that.debt must increase; the causes 


are permanent, and the effects inevitable. When, 


and, how,. he asked, would it be collected? If it 
‘will be difficult or impossible to collect twenty-two 
million, how much more so will it be to collect, 
with safety, one hundred million? Will you, said 
he, refuse further indulgence, and thereby subject 
the land to forfeiture? Then, passing by other 
consequences, you distress and ruin many of the 


„purchasers; and, in that event, it will have been 


unfortunate for them that you had given them 
credit. If you refuse indulgence, confusion, disaf- 
fection, and oppression, will follow: if you grant 
Gentlemen 
But it was cer- 
tainly the province of an enlightened policy to 
prevent this dilemma, when it might be possible, 
This, he thought, was 
now practicable ; but no one could say how long 
And if by such interposition the 
Government should sell its lands for thirty-four 
cents per acre less, (the difference between cash 
payments under the two systems,) it will be more 
‘than compensated by certainly getting the whole 


it, the Government loses revenue. 
might choose their alternative. 


by opportune interposition. 


it. would be so. 


amount of sales. 


Mr. R. said that it was useless to talk to him of 
the security the Government possessed, by holding 
the title to theland. This security was only nom- 
For, while by holding it with a heavy and 
tors, 
them comparatively in a state of depend- 
tenancy, you will, at the same time be 
unable or unwilling to evict them, and sell their 


inal, 
ruinous debt impending over your land de 
you Keep 

ence an 


houses to hungry speculators 
if you should, it would be an 
deeply felt and long deplored. 


and strangers. But, 


he home of a freeman, said he, is dear to his 
heart; it is sacred ; itis the centre of his affections 
it is the sanctuary of his 
it is consecrated by being his 
home, and often endeared to him by bcing the 
Will you venture, for 
a paltry consideration, to tear this from him, and 
thereby strike into wild and discordant commotion 


and of his happiness ; 
wife and children ; 


birthplace of his little ones. 


all those tender things? He felt, he said, that he 


was touching a delicate subject, on which it would 
be painful to dilate: he would therefore not pur- 


sue it, but content himself by having hinted at it, 
and barely opening the door ‘to the view of some 
of the consequences that would attend the credit 
system. 

Mr. R. said, that all his observation and experi- 
ence taught him to believe that any permanent 
system of credit, national or individual, was per- 
nicious. It was unnatural and seductive, and gen- 
erally brought on those concerned in its operations, 
distress, and’ not unfrequently ruin. It was na- 
tionally a Pandora’s box. What else, he asked, 
was the more fruitful source of the distress with 
which the people of the United States were now 
so much afflicted? And what else is the cause of 
the magnitude of the land debt, and its concomi- 
tant embarrassments? Would not the people now 
be in a better condition if it had never been in- 


dulged? And would not the Western country, | 


event that might be 


particularly, be more prosperous and independent 
if credit had never been given on the public lands? 
Would. it not be, in relation to the General Gov- 
ernment, out of debt ? 

But, in addition to the objections he had men- 
tioned, he said there were many others to the land 
credit. It deceived and embarrassed the pur- 
chaser; it compelled him frequently to promise too 
high a price for his land; it tempted him to go 
beyond his means; it placed the occupant in the 
power of the non-resident speculator, and it sub- 
jected the purchasers, of every description, to the 
control of circumstances which they could not 
foresee or avert, to the caprice of fortune, and to 
the mercy of Government. 

The purchaser, said he, if there were no credit, 
would not have to complain of the vitiated paper 
currency, nor to reproach the Government with 
refusing to receive of him such depreciated paper 
as he had been compelled, in his transactions, to 
receive; nor would the capitalist be able to un- 
house the poor man, with his family, who had en- 
hanced the value of the soil by improvements, and 
who, without his fault, had become unable to pay 
the whole price for it punctually; nor would the 
ears of Congress be assailed with reports of nefa- 
rious speculations, in fraud of the Government, 
and to the injury of the poor. Look, said he, to 
Alabama. What but credit was the cause of the 
exorbitant prices bid there for land, or of the great 
speculations that had been there made and at- 
tempted? Would not many who purchased there 
be unable to pay? Was not the magnitude of the 
debt alarming? He did not, he said, wish to pur- 
sue this part of the subject; he had no doubt he 
was sufficiently understood. 

Mr. R. here observed that the objections to the 
credit system which had most influence with hin, 
were of a character different from those which 
were merely financial or personal, and of infinitely 
more consequence in the view of wise policy and 
enlightened patriotism. They grew out of the 
moral and political tendencies of credit between 
the people and their Government. ‘This was, he 
said, an embarrassing topic; but his duty would 
not excuse its pretermission. He could not avoid 
it. It lay across his way. He should, therefore, 
give his opinion in regard to it without disguise. 

- History, and a knowledge of the nature of re- 
publican government, proved, that the relation of 
creditor and debtor ought not to exist between the 
Government and the people. It begets obliga- 
tions, and interests, and feelings, incompatible 
with the genius of free institutions. If the citizen 
must stand in that relation to his Government, it 
is best that he should he the creditor. If he stand 
in the attitude of debtor, his interest may not be 
the interest of the Government, and his feelings 
may not always be in accordance with his duty. 
But the objections to such a relation are greatly 


multiplied and strengthened when it is permitted 
to exist between the Government and entire com- 
munity, or a large portion of the whole population. 
It is then that the Government may be compelled 
to feel its impotency and the supremacy of those 
passions which it was instituted to control. 


And 
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it is then that it may be in danger of degenerating | undivided on the side of the Union. The Union 


into a government of men and not of laws; of 
‘passions, and not principles; of arbitrary force, 
and not enlightened public opinion. 

He said, that it had been very seldom the policy 
of governments to encourage or permit this odious 
and dangerous relation permanently ; and most of 
those that ever did, had left striking memorials of 
its impolicy. In Great Britain it exists to a great 
extent; and there, it is true, it is not deprecated 
by those who. administer the Government, but is 
considered as the bulwark of the constitution. It 
fortifies the Government, by making it the interest 
of the opulent and the influential to maintain it. 
In this mercenary way public sentiment is stifled, 
and, instead of being endangered, the Government 
is almost impregnably entrenched behind wealth 
and aristocracy. Therefore, in England, the pub- 
lie debt is considered a public blessing. 

But, for the same reasons, he believed that, in 
free Clovernments, it would be considered the 
greatest curse. What would be the condition of 
England, if, instead of being the debtor, she was 
the creditor of her subjects? Who would then be 
the ministerial champions? Who would preserve 
the Government from revolution ? 

Mr. R. said that he did not mean to argue that 
the creation of a large land debt would eventuate 
in the disruption of our happy Confederacy, but 
its tendencies would be towards disunion. If, said 
he, in England, it is necessary to the existence of 
the Government that it should be deeply indebted 
to its subjects, he would submit it to serious con- 
sideration, whether, in the United States, the 
Union would be strengthened, or cemented, by 
permitting the citizens to be largely indebted to 
the Government. 

if, in England, the indebtedness of the people to 
the Government would endanger its stability, 
would it be wise or safe to maintain the converse 
of the proposition here? He thought no argu- 
ment could be derived from the peculiar character 
ofthe American institutions or people sufficiently 
strong to render it good, or even prudent policy 
here, to encourage or permit a large body of the 
community to become largely indebted to the 
Government. On the contrary, he believed that 
a practical or philosophic view of the peculiar 
contexture of the American institutions, would 
show that such an experiment would be as peril- 
ous here as elsewhere. In this free country, said 
Mr. R., public opinion is the substratum of the 
political fabric, and the attachment and confidence 
of the people the cement which increases its 
strength and preserves its symmetry. Without 
the. support of the first, the whole superstructure 
is prostrate; forfeit the last, and the fairest and 
most sacred temple of liberty on earth is in dilapi- 
dation. It is not indestructible. It- depends more 
on moral than political principles. 

The peculiar conformation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment being “imperium in imperio,” enhanced 
the value of public sentiment, and rendered it more 
necessary to the stability of Constitutional author- 
ity that popular confidence should be preserved, 
and the whole moral strength of the body politic 


‘ sectional feelings. 


of the States, he said, was the first object of. the 
Constitution. Nothing should be encouraged that 
weaken its ties. They are few and weak enough. 
Local feelings and sectional jealousies were alread 
sufficiently strong and numerous. He feared it 
might be unsafe toincrease them. Itmight domis- 
chief; it could not possibly do good. He repeated, 
that he did not mean to insinuate that the Western 
debt, if augmented to even one hundred millions, 
would endanger the Union. He could not utter 
such a sentiment; but he did mean to say that 
such a debt would inevitably tend to inspire feel- 
ings, and generate interests, at war with the fun- 
damental principles of union. He hoped that there 
would always be too much virtue and good sense 
in society to permit any circumstances to produce 
such an awful catastrophe as dissolution. 

But he was an unsafe guardian of the Constitu- 
tion who would do, or permit to be done, while he 
could prevent it, any thing that might provoke 
any attempt or even inclination, towards its de- 
struction. Mr. R. said he felt devoted to Western 
interests, and had great confidence in Western vir- 
tues, moral and political; but, on a national ques- 
tion, which should be decided on national princi- 
ples, he would be guilty of dereliction of duty if 
he were to act under the influence of local or 
He was not so Godwinian in 
his opinion of human nature, nor so Utopian in his 
political principles, as to legislate on the sup osed 
perfectibility of the one, or the practical infa ibil- 
ity of the other. Legislation should be adapted to 
men and things as they are, and every legislator 
should regard the passions as well as the virtues 
of human nature. Why was it, said he, that man- 
ners govern laws? Why was it that Solon, when 
asked whether his laws were as perfectas he could 
make them, replied, that they were as good as the 
people would bear ? 

Mr. R. said, that the people of the West were 
attached to the Government: he did not wish to 
see that attachment alienated. They were patri- 
otic: he did not wish to have that patriotism 
chilled by a system of public policy which, he 
feared, if persisted in, might have that effect. Their 
feelings, said he, are with the Union: do not pro- 
voke indifference; do not excite their jealousies 
or their fears, but encourage their confidence, by 
deserving it. Then, indeed, they would always 
be found among the first in your councils and in 
yourfields. Then youdo not weaken, but strengthen 
the ligaments that bind the body politic, and you 
diffuse health and vigor through the system. 

But, said he, how different may be its condition 
if, by continuing the credit system, Congress should 
compel the West, in self-defence, to oppose, in a. 
body, the passage, or resist the execution of laws 
which it may be the interest and wish of the East 
to enact and to enforce; should give the East an 
engine with which they might annoy and oppress 
the West, and should distract and pervert the pub- 
lic councils, and array the East and the West 
against each other? Should this state of things 
ever occur, (and that it must, sooner or later, un- 
der the present system, if continued, seemed to him 
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as inevitable as the decrees of fate,) no man could | had not got the debt in ; he had doubts whether it 
shut his eyes to the consequences that must follow. | ever would, the prospect being no better now than 
He would not portray them ; but the eflect that | it was many years ago. 
-would be produced on the feelings and policy of| He said that he believed that the Green river 
the West, and on the legislation of Congress, not | indulgence had been sometimes necessary, and he 
to look to ulterior results, must be seen by all|did not know that it was not even yet proper; 
who were acquainted with human nature, or the | but he had alluded to it to show the effect of a 
history of the world. Would not the West be in- land debt on revenue, on party elections, and on 
terested deeply in indulgence, while the other | legislation. Hf, said he, such have been the fate 
members of the Union might be inclined, or even | and the effects of a Green river land debt in Ken- 
necessitated, to coerce payment? Might not a tucky, what must be the consequences in the 
Western party be created, (and it would be formi- | United States of a Western debt? Are the citi- 
dable,) with anti-national interests and feelings ? | zens south and north of Green river less united in 
- Would not the people of the West expect and re- | interest and feeling than the people west and east 
quire indulgence? Might they not be willing, or | of the Alleghany mountains? Are the citizens 
compelled, to make sacrifices to obtain it? If op- | of Kentucky less attached to their State constitu- 
posed, might they not beexasperated? If defeated, | tion than the Western people are to the General 
might they not feel it their duty to resist? Might | Government? He said that the nature of the 
not indulgence become a prominent feature in Confederacy would prove that a Federal land debt 
Western policy? Might not members of Congress | was infinitely more mischievous than any State 
be elected solely with a view to the indulgence ? | debt, under any circumstances, on account of the 
-Might they not he willing to make legislative com- magnitude of the debt, and the confliction of po- 
romises to attain the only end of their election ? | litical interests, and feelings, and obligations, not 
ould not the East have an ascendency, almost | merely in the West, but in the East, and the 
irresistible, over the West? From such a humili- | North, and the South. 
ating and perilous predicament, Mr. R. said he| He said that, if he should be compelled to select 
would, while it was yet possible, reseue the West- | any portion of the population of the United States 
ern country. The mammoth land debt, if permit- | to defend the Union, in any emergency, he should 
ted to grow, would be sufficiently calamitous if it | look to the West. 
should only lead to some of the consequences at} He concurred fully with his colleague, (Mr. 
which he had hinted. Such consequences it was Brown,) that the people of the West were as 
the duty of every citizen to endeavor to avert. much devoted to the general interests of the Union, 
He knew, he said, that he would be told, that | and would make as many sacrifices to maintain 
the people of the United States were too virtuous them, as any other portion of the American popu- 
and enlightened to permit a sectional debt, how- | lation; and, if it would nut be deemed invidious, 
ever large, to influence their political feelings or | he would say more. They have given many, and 
conduct. But he was not yet prepared to believe signal proofs of it. But this, he said, was no argu- 
that human nature was so far sublimated in the | ment in favor of the credit system—a system that 
United States, as to be exempt from the influence would, in its ultimate tendencies, conflict with 
of interest, passion, or ambition. He said that, if | those national feelings that now animated then— 
any illustration were necessary to show the effect but, on the contrary, was a persuasive one against 
of a land debt on legislation, and local parties, an | it. Having now the warm and cordial support of 
experiment had been made in Kentucky, which | the West, it would not be wise to persist in a 
furnished & very apposite exemplification. j course of measures that must inevitably tend to 
In that State there was a large body of the peo- | stifle those moral impulses which prompted it, 
ple indebted to the Government for lands pur- | He would invigorate the arm, and distend the 
chased south of Green river, on credit. The debt | heart of Western patriotism; and not paralyze 
has been due many years; but at every session of | the one and contract the other; or nerve the one 
the Legislature indulgence had been granted since | and steel the other against the common interests. 
the debt became due. Members had been elected | He would repeat that he did not believe that, if 
to the Legislature, with instructions to obtain a | the land debt should increase to any amount, the 
farther indulgence. A promise to procure it, or | Western people would resist, by force, its collec- 
the belief that ey would make all necessary | tion, or desire the subversion of the Government 
efforts, was generally a “sine qua non” to their | to avoid its payment. But he asked if it could 
election. The Green river country had become | be prudent, in a government depending for its ex- 
very strong, and its indulgence had ‘become a sort | istence and support on public opinion, to make it 
of party question—a political hobby. It is be-| the interest of the ei to embarrass its regular 
lieved that it has been frequently the subject of | operations, or resist its laws? And, said he, 
“legislative compromise,” the consideration for might not a large debt, hanging over one moiety 
other laws, and other laws the consideration for | of the nation, create, inoue nett the whole, inter- 
that. He believed that it was now considered ests, and feelings, and conduct, not calculated to 
almost a matter of course and of right. He had | advance the happiness of the people, or strengthen 
no doubt that it had frequently been granted | Constitutional authority ? 
against the free consent of the Legislature, and Every Government that ever had to encounter 
-had been the means of passing laws that other- | a large popular debt, had felt it to be a potent and 
wise would not have been enacted. The State unwieldy adversary. Why did Lycurgus and 
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Solon abolish all debts, in the organization of 
their systems of government? Why did the Ro- 
man plebeians, after being oppressed by their 
patrician creditors, raise the standard of revolt, 


more minute traits was unnecessary; because, 
whatever might be its results, they could have no 
influence in the decision. But, if such a compar- 
ison could be at all material, he was sure it would 


and retreat to Mons Sacer? And why did the} result in showing the superiority of the existing 
patricians ultimately submit? And what were } system in every feature in which they differed. 


the progress and effects of the long struggle? If, 
said he, the land debt be permitted to accumulate, 
and its enforcement be attempted, the West may 
not resist; they may not murmur; they may not 
evince sensation ; but the debt might not be col- 
lected ; and he did not wish to see the experiment 
made. There was no necessity to make any ex- 
periment on the temper of the West. They would 
never willingly “give up the ship;” they would 
never secede, unless provoked by those who ought 
to be their friends. And, if they ever should re- 
treat to the sacred mountain, he hoped there 
would be at least one Menenius and one Valerius 
among them, who would be able to rally them 
again under the standard of the Union. 

But it could not be the interest of the United 
States to persist in a system which could produce 
any consequences which it was the duty of every 
enlightened and patriotic statesman to prevent; a 
system that would engender discord and party 
feuds, and excite jealousies and discontents, and 
perhaps insubordination. ; 

Every consideration which could operate on his 
mind, he said, strengthened his conviction that 
the credit system could not be executed, or, if exe- 
cuted, that it would do much mischief. In its 
execution, it would defeat some of the ends for 
which it was established ; and he thought it re- 
quired no argument to show, that a system whose 
operations were incompatible with its designs, and 
subversive of the first purposes for which govern- 
ment was instituted, and which counteracts the 
policy of wise legislation, ought to be abolished. 
That the credit system was such an one, he had 
endeavored to show. It ought, therefore, he 
thought, to be repealed, if one less exceptionable 
could be substituted. He thought that the bill 
under consideration furnished such an one. It 
remained, therefore, for him to offer some reasons 
to show that the mode proposed was better than 
that in operation. 

Mr. R. said that, if he had been successful in his 
attempt to prove that the credit system was defec- 
tive because it was a credit system, it would be 
unnecessary to consume time by an effort to show 
that the cash system was preferable, so far, because 
it was a cash system. As the strongest general 
considerations which, in his opinion, conduced to 
show the superiority of the cash over the credit 
system had already been anticipated in his endea- 
vor to exhibit someof the objections to credit in 
the foregoing part of his argument, he would not 
reiteratethem. If he had shown the defectiveness 
of credit, it would necessarily follow that the pro- 
posed system was, quo ad hoc, preferable. 

Upon that ground he was willing to rest the 
comparative merits of the two systems, so far as it 
might depend on the two leading and characteris- 
‘tic features of credit and cash. These were so im- 
portant and controlling, that a comparison of the 
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The principal of these, in addition to the eredit 
and cash, were the minimum quantity of land and 
of price. The reduction of each in the bill under 
consideration, was intended to remove the objec- 
tions that had been urged to the substitution of 
cash for credit. And in this it was singularly and 
completely successful. 

He thought it was fair to conclude that the bill 
ought to pass. That it ought there could be no 
doubt, unless objections could be urged to it more 
formidable than those to which the existing law 
was liable, or arguments against it stronger than 
those which were pressed against the latter. 

He said he had heard only two objections to 
the proposed system. First, that it would oppress 
the poor man, by giving the capitalist and specu- 
lator an unreasonable and unjust advantage over 
him. Second, that it would retard the population, 
and diminish the influence of the Western coun- 
try. He believed no other objections that were 
even plausible had been or could be made; and 
these he considered by no means formidable. He 
thought that a very slight examination would be 
sufficient to show that they were both evanescent. 
He expected results from the cash system, in its 
operation on the poor, the rich, and the Western 
country, the opposite of those apprehended by its 
opposers, which he would endeavor briefly to ex- 
hibit, in the course of the notice he should take of 
the objections. 

But it should not, said Mr. R., escape notice 
that, if the objections are in themselves true, they 
constitute no sufficient argument to prevent the 
passage of the bill. For, if the interest of the Gov- 
ernment and of the body of the people require its 
passage, it would be unreasonable to demand or 
permit its rejection, merely because a particular 
class of the community, or district of country, might 
be injured by it. Otherwise, all legislation would 
not only be nugatory, but unjust; because every 
general law, however much it may promote the 
interests of the majority, must be incompatible 
with some individual rights or interests in society. 
Therefore the political axiom, that private inter- 
ests should be sacrificed on the altar of the public 
good, would be a sufficient answer to the objec- 
tions, if they were founded on correct hypotheses. 

But, he said, if it were material to take more 
particular notice of the objections, he thought it 
wasas nearly demonstrable as any moral or political 
proposition from its nature could be, that the cash 
system would not only diminish and embarrass 
speculation, but promote the interests of the poor, 
and the permanent and substantial welfare of the 
Western country. 

He believed that no other system would tend 
more to those results, unless it should be one by 
which the public lands should be gratuitously dis- 
tributed. And for such a one he was unwilling to 
believe that there would be any serious advocates. 
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If there were any such he would recommend to 
them the immediate abrogation of the credit sys- 
tem, and the substitution of an agrarian law. But, 
said he, the public land being a common fund, 
and Congress being its depository, it is their duty 
to dispose of it in such a manner as to promote the 
common interest. They are bound by their trust 
to sell it, and to those who can pay for it. And 
he thought it could not be matter of complaint that 
Congress, and not any particular class of private 
individuals, should prescribe the terms of sale, and 
that such terms should be offered as would produce 
the most general good. Neither the poor nor the 
rich have any right to complain, if credit should 
be refused. If they are unwilling to purchase the 
public lands on the terms proposed, they will re- 
tain their money, and the public its land, and no 
injury is done to either. 
By the poor, he said, he understood, as regards 
the argument, not that class of society who are in 
‘a state of pauperism, but those who are compara- 
tively in a state of mediocrity, and are unable to 
ia foa land for any other purpose than to oc- 
cupy it. Under the credit system, a man who has 
no money cannot purchase; to be able to buy pub- 
lic land, he must have funds, and as much as will 
be required by the cash system. Gentlemen, he 
said, had argued against the bill as if they believed 
that, under the credit system, a poor man with- 
out money could purchase a home, and that, there- 
fore, he will be excluded from all participation in 
purchases of public lands. But he is already ex- 
cluded. Who can purchase now that may not 
buy, and as easily, under the cash system? Who 
will be excluded? Not the man without money ; 
he cannot purchase now. Not the man who is 
now barely able to pay the first instalment for one 
hundred and sixty acres, at the minimum price; 
for he would proceed to show that the same indi- 
vidual might purchase with more certainty and 
more to his advantage, under the proposed system. 
Under the existing law, a man cannot purchase 
for himself a home, even if there were no compe- 
tition, unless he is able to advance eighty dollars; 
and, if he be a prudent man, he will not purchase 
at all, if that eighty be the whole amount of his 
pecuniary resources ; for, before he can procure a 
title, he must pay two hundred and forty dollars 
more, in three instalments, or forfeit his land, with 
his eighty dollars advanced, if he should be unable 
to make punctual payment of the whole price. If 
the credit should tempt him to make the purchase, 
under the expectation of making money to dis- 
charge the debt he incurs, or of indulgence if he 
should fail, he subjects himself to loss and embar- 
rassment that may result from accident, or from the 
fluctuation and depreciation of the currency, and 
places himself in the power of the usurer, the specu- 
lator,and the Government. The land would not be 
his, and he could not be considered an independent 
citizen, in the sterling import of those words. The 
litthe panes he may, by industry and economy, 
be able to save, he cannot consider his own until 
he shall have paid for his land; the land is not his 
until ‘he can get his patent; he may be dependent 
on the capitalist for money to procure the title and 


save his home from forfeiture, or must supplicate 
the indulgence of Congress; and, at last, after hav- 
ing removed his family many hundred miles, and 
improved land which he considered his own, either 
the hungry speculator 1nay take it from him, or the 
humanity of the Government must interpose. And, 
if he should die before he shall have made com- 
plete payment, he leaves his helpless family in a 
strange and foreign land, without a home. 

But the credit induces speculators, as well as 
others, to bid a higher price at the sales than would 
be given in cash, and frequently more than the 
value of the land; hence, the poor man, with his 
eighty dollars, is almost entirely excluded from the 
sales: He is afraid, or unable, to compete with 
the rich man, or with the speculator. The conse- 
quence is, that the rich and adventurous monopo- 
lize the best land, and leave only the refuse to the 
other class. 

The speculator buys as much land as he can 
make the first payment for, under the expectation 
of being able, before the expiration of five years, 
to sell it for a higher price. He has, by law, five 
years, within which to make this experiment, and 
as much longer as he can prevail on Congress to 
indulge him; hence, it so often happens that the 
first is the last payment, and that indulgence be- 
comes so necessary and so frequent, and that the 
land revenue fails. If the purchaser for specula- 
tion can, while the Government will indulge him, 
sell the land to the man who wants a home, but 
who was not able to hid against him at the public 
sale, at a higher price than he promised, by giving 
long credit, he transfers his certificate, and inter- 
poses the poor man between himself and the Gov- 
ernment, with liability to pay the remaining in- 
stalments, with all the accumulation of interest, 
and with all other liabilities incident to the credit. 
If he cannot sell for more than he promised to 
give, he repeats his application to Congress for in- 
dulgence, and they continue to grant it. But, if 
it should be refused, and the land forfeited, the 
adventurer will only have lost the amount of the 
first payment which he had advanced. 

What better terms can the speculator, said he, 
desire? What can more encourage speculation, 
or oppress thé poor aud honest man, than the credit 
system? It increases the facilities and induce- 
ments to speculation; it increases the means and 
number of speculators. This is observed every 
day. Alabama speaks a language that cannot be 
misunderstood. 

But, Mr. R. said, the cash system now offered is 
better for the honest purchaser, not only because it 
enables him to get land with more certainty and 
with more security, and better land, but because it 
would put it in his power to get it cheaper, for 
two reasons—lst. The minimum price is less; 
and, 2d, land will sell on credit for a price higher 
than the cash value, by more than the interest of 
that value. i 

Under the proposed system a man can purchase 
eighty acres of land if he can pay one hundred 
dollars: he gets his patent, and has a home. He 
is an independent citizen, not in the power of the 
capitalist or the Government, in regard to his title. 
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Even if credit would not enhance the price, it is, 
nevertheless, a fact worthy of notice, that, under 
the cash system, a purchaser can buy a home for 
only one-fifth more than the fourth of the credit 
price, which fourth must be advanced. It is true 
that he will only get half the quantity, but he does 
not give half the price; and ‘the smallness of the 
tract is no objection, but a strong argument in 
favor of the proposed system, as it regards the 
poor. For thereby a man will be enabled to pro- 
cure a home who could not, or ought not, to at- 
tempt it now; and those who can purchase more 
than the minimum quantity will have the libeity 
to do so. 

But, the best land is sold at the public sales to 
the highest bidder, and the credit will cause it to 
sell for a higher price than it would for cash by 
at least one-fifth. This is the difference between 
the price of eighty acres purchased under the cash 
system, and the fourth of the price of one hundred 
and sixty on credit. The consequence is, that a 
man will be able, under the proposed system, to 
bu eighty acres at public sale for the amount of 
only one-fourth of the price of one hundred and 
sixty on credit. In the one case the purchaser has 

arted with a certain sum of money, and obtained 
in exchange a title to eighty acres of land; in the 
other, he has disbursed the same sum, as only one- 
fourth of the price of ote hundred and sixty acres, 
to which he has no title, and for which he cannot 
obtain a patent until he shali have paid the re- 
maining three-fourths. Which would the poor, 
the honest, the freeman prefer? Could there be 
any hesitancy in the option ? Would he not choose 
the cash system? And would not the speculator, 
for the same reasons, prefer the credit system ? 

But, said Mr. R., it has been urged by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Jonss,) that, by re- 
quiring cash, too much power is given to money ; 
that the capitalist will buy all the good land, be- 
cause the poor man will be unable to bid against 
him beyond the small sum he may have. This 
argument, he said, was more plausible than sound, 
and had been already anticipated and answered. 
But the imposing manner in which it had been 
exhibited entitled it to a direct reply. 

Money, said he, will have power as long as it is 
money. It is that which gives it value. Its 
power cannot be destroyed without destroying its 
value. But he felt sure that its influence in rela- 
tion to the public land, and its purchasers, will 
not be augmented, but greatly diminished, by the 
passage of the bill under consideration, by the re- 
duction which it would effect in the number of 
speculators, and the extent of their purchases. 
The credit increases the number of speculators, 
and the extent of their purchases, in a ratio of at 
least three to one, and reduces, in a correspondent 
ratio, the number of other purchasers, and the ex- 
tent of their purchases. Under the credit system, 
a speculator, with fifty thousand dollars, will, at 
the minimum price, purchase one hundred thou- 
sand acres of land, the amount of his money being 
sufficient to complete the first instalment on that 
quantity. Under the cash system, he will be able 
to purchase only forty thousand acres. The same 


quantity of money, then, will purchase almost 
three times as much land under the credit, as it 
will under the cash system. The advantages of 
credit to purposes of speculation will give the same 
sum the power to purchase the full triple quantity. 
To purchase onc hundred thousand acres under 
the cash system, there will be required five men 
with $25,000 each; under the credit system it 
will be purchased by two men with the same sum. 
If credit did not increase the price, then two spec- 
ulators can monopolize as much land under the 
credit system as five men can under the cash sys- 
tem; and the same quantity of money in circula- 
tion would, therefore, increase the number of spec- 
ulators, and the extent of their purchases, in the 
proportion of five to two, by allowing credit; and 

as before stated, the effect of credit would swell 
the number to the proportion of three to one. Can 
any one, said he, fail to perceive the effect which 
credit has in increasing the number and power 
of speculators, and, thereby, the power of their 
money? Will not the poor man havea greater 
number of competitors? Will there not be less 
land left for him to purchase? And will not his 
chances of buying good land be diminished? And 
would not the number of purchasers for use be 
greatly diminished, and, thereby, the population of 
the West be retarded? Under the credit system, 
the capitalists can monopolize, with the same sum, 
more land than they could for cash, in the propor- 
tion of a hundred to forty. The capital, then, 
which would purchase 100,000 acres on credit, 

would, on cash payment, leave 60,000 acres unap- 

propriated, which the settlers could purchase ithe 
out competition with the non-resident moneyed 
men. As to that part of the argument which as- 
sumes that, in a contest for a particular tract of 
land, an advantage is given to the rich over the 
poor man by requiring cash, he said that the same 
objection would apply with equal force to credit. 
For, if the poor man could not compete with the 
rich man, after he had gone in his bid to the ex- 
tent of his funds, when the whole amount is to be 
advanced, he must be in the same predicament if 
only one-fourth of the amount be required. In 
the latter case, after he had been forced up by the 
capitalist to as much as he could pay the first in- 
stalment of, he could bid no higher. But the ob- 
jection, he said, would have much more force in 
it if urged against the credit system; because, by 
requiring cash, the number of speculators is re- 
duced, and most of their schemes and contrivances 
baffled. 

If any further illustration on this subject were 
necessary, he said that the gentleman who made 
the objection had himself furnished a very striking 
one. That gentleman had said, that, if the cas 
system should be adopted, the United States would 
never collect the debt due for land which had been 
sold, because that system would depreciate the value 
of the land for which the debt was contracted. 

This argument, said he, is a “ felo de se;” it cuts 
its own throat. For why will the cash system 
tend to depreciate the land sold under the credit 
system? It is because it gives more advantages 
to the purchaser; because it is a better system for 
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the purchaser. This is the reason, and the only should differ in their opinion on this subject. He 
one. It does give more advantages to the pur- | said, he felt as much surprise at it as the gentleman 
chaser; not the speculator, but the man who may | could feel. He could not perceive how the appre- 
desire to buy for his own use; it gives him more hension could be entertained by a Western man, 
good land to make his choice in, at a less price, that the cash system would injure the Western 
with less competition, with more certainty, and | country. He was as much devoted to Western 
less embarrassment. i interests as any of its Representatives. He claimed 
Mr. R. said that every view he could take of | it as his duty to be so. He had been charged, ob- 
the subject helped to show that the objection to liquely, since it was known that he was in favor 
the cash system, which was founded on the asser- | of the cash system, with anti-Western feelings and 
tion that it will not be so advantageous to the poor j policy. He was as sensitive on this subject as on 
man, is indefensible, and that the system was | any other; and he would not say he was impertur- 
strongly recommended by the advantages it se- bable, but he would say that such charges or in- 
cured to all classes of purchasers, except the spec- | sinuations fulminated from the press or the stump 
ulators. These could not entirely be put down; | could not alter his opinion. 
to frustrate them is only a secondary object. But,| He was not to be driven from his purpose, or 
if it were a primary one, a more effectual method | deterred from doing his duty by denunciation, or 
than the cash system could not well be devised. ja threat of defection of friends. He said he re- 
The only remaining topic, he said, was the ef- | spected, as much as any Representative should do, 
fect that the cash system would produce in the | the deliberate and temperate voice of public sen- 
Western country. He repeated, that its effect on | timent. But, he believed that public sentiment, in 
the substantial interest of the West, would be ben- | Kentucky, was decidedly in favor of the cash sys- 
eficent. But, if itshould be detrimental, by check- | tem. However, he must say, that the only way 
ing population, he could not, for that cause alone, | to change his vote was to change his opinion. 
vote against it. The effect could not change his| Did his colleagues, he asked, suppose that they 
opinion of duty, but would only tend to diminish | gave evidence of more attachment to the West by 
his solicitude for the passage of the bill. He did | their votes, than he felt? He hoped they would 
not come here to legislate for any particular section do him the justice to believe that he was as much 
of country, or portion of people of the Union, but | devoted to the West as any of its citizens. Why 
for the whole. The laws which his vote might | should he not be? He had as great a stake beyond 
contribute to pass, would operate on all, and, there- | the mountains as any other man, and he was 
fore, it was but right that the wishes and interests | bound to the West by as many and as tender ties. 
of ail should be consulted. As a citizen, he might | Was it not the country of his birth—the home of 
delight to obey the dictates of his local feelings or | “wife, children, and friends ?” Did it not embosom 
personal wishes, but, as a legislator, he was bound | all that he held most dear? And did it not con- 
to submit his conduct to the guidance of other and | tain the sacred.spot in which the relics of his father 
higher considerations. reposed? He could yield to none in devotion to 
But, he said, that, if he were at liberty to act on | its soil and its interests. He loved it not only in- 
selfish principles to promote local interests, it would | stinctively, because it was his birthplace and his 
be his first and paramount duty to look to his own home, but rationally, because it was the fairest por- 
State, and to confine his views within her peri- | tion of the globe. Its soil is luxuriant, its climate 
phery. For, if he represented, exclusively, any salubrious, its population is virtuous and hospitable, 
local interest, it was that of Kentucky. And, if | its men are brave, and its women chaste. Bound 
such, he said, were his condition, and such his duty, | to him by such ties, and thus deserving his affec- 
and it were true that the cash law would check | tion, he would never desert its cause. As long as he 
population, he would not hesitate to support the should continue in its service, he would be faithful 
bill: he would hail its passage with acclamations | to its interests—he would advocate and promote 
of joy. For, what would more promote the pros- | them, and he believed he was doing it by support- 
perity of Kentucky, than a system which would | ing the cash bill; for he believed that the West 
stop that efflux of money and of population, which | never would attain the high destinies before it, if 
had already so much exhausted her, and which | the system of credit, which had already so much 
was the effect of the system in operation? In so embarrassed and enfecbled it, should be continued. 
far as the cash system would diminish migration} Why is it, said he, that that country is now so 
and sales, it would tend to diminish the drain of | much in debt? Why is the balance of trade so 
people and of money from Kentucky. But, he much against it? Why its currency so much de- 
said, he was sure that the law would not have any | ranged and depreciated? Why such a languor 
deleterious operation on Western interests, by check- | pervading that rich and resourceful country ? 
ing any population or preventing any sales that He knew that these were the effects of more 
would redound to the advantage of the West. 1f| causes than one ; ihe general system of credit was 
his only object were the aggrandizement of the| one; but he had no doubt that one of the most 
West, he would vote for it. He believed that | prolific sources of the calamities with which the 
nothing which Congress could do by legislation | West is afflicted, is the credit on the public lands. 
would more certainly promote the prosperity and This had tempted men to go beyond their means, 
independence of the West. and contract debts which they could not pay; it 
The member from Tennessee, (Mr. Jowzs,) had | had depreciated the Western paper currency, and 
expressed astonishment that the Western members | had tended to augment and vitiate that currency. 
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Could any one fail to see its operation in producing | 


for power, a powerful weapon. It would render 


_ these effects? He would ask his colleagues whe- | it impossible that the West could have a fair and 
ther the Western country would not now be in a | equal contest. It would be the talisman, whose 
better condition, if there never had been any credit | spell, in the hands of dextrous men, might be sub- 


given in the sale of the public lands? Would it |jugation or dissolution. 


not be more independent, and have more and bet- 
ter money? Would it not owe $22,000,000 less ? 
Hesaid that that country never could be restored to 
its naturally healthy and prosperous state, as long 
as such an immense debt is suspended over it. It 
lies on it like an incubus; it paralyzed its best fiscal 
and moral energies. Was it not desirable to ex- 
tricate it from this condition? Was it not the 
duty of its friends to make the effort? He said that 
hedid notknow any thing which Congresscould do, 
that would tend more to this result, than the adop- 
tion of the cash system. That will prevent the 
accumulation of the debt, and tend to correct and 
restore the Western currency. If it should be 
adopted, those who might migrate from the East, 
and transplant themselves in the West, would buy 
only as much land as they could pay for ; the pur- 
chase money they would carry with them from the 
East, and all they make on the land for four years 
would add to the resources, and swell the currency 
of the West, by being distributed among the people. 
But, if this aen be rejected, then the Eastern 
emigrants will only make the first payman with 
their Eastern funds ; they will generally purchase 
as much land as they can make the first payment 
for; the remaining three-fourths, for which they 
get credit, must be made in the West, and, when 
paid, abstracted from its resources. Is there nota 
great difference between adding the three-fourths 
to the funds of the West, and abstracting them 
from them? Will not the credit, then, always 
oppress the West, render good money scarce, and 
increase the amount of bad money? Under the 
credit system, not only is an immense sum annuall 
withdrawn from the West, which, under the cas 
system, would be retained, but that sum consists of 
the specie or best paper of the West. The with- 
drawal of this makes a vacuum, which must be 
filled by an augmentation of bank paper. This 
augmentation depreciates and vitiates the currency ; 
this currency the public debtor must take, but the 
Government will not receive it from him. In ad- 
dition to those considerations, he said, it should be 
recollected, that the same quantity of land which 
would draw from the West $800,000, under the 
credit, would only take $500,000, under the cash 
system. Was he not justified in saying that the 
substitution of the cash system would meliorate the 
condition of the West? It would enable it to owe 
less, have fewer banks, and more money. 

He said, there was another aspect of the subject 
entitled to the serious consideration of the real 
friends of the West. It was the influence which 
the credit system would give the East over the 
West. Some of the causes of this influence had 
been sufficiently explained in considering the other 
topics of discussion. He hoped gentlemen would 
recollect them, and make the proper application 
of them. 

He would only add, that a large Western debt 
would give the Eastern politicians, in a struggle 


Such men would not 
only have the advantage derived from the debility; 
languor, and distress, which a large debt would 
produce in the West, but they could hold the ap- 
palling sum in terrorem over the devoted West, 
and say pay or submit. Then, said he, might you 
see enforced the maxim, “Parcere subjectis, debellare 
superbos.” He said he hoped that these conse- 
quences would never be realized ; but, as a West- 
ern man, he was anxious to render their occur- 
rence impossible, and to rescue the West from 
danger before it might be too late. He said, if he 
were an Eastern man, and desired supremacy over 
the West, and labored under such a destitution of 
principle as to resort to are power to effect 
it, he knew nothing which he would so strongly 
advocate as the continuance of the credit system. 
He would make the debt as large as possible. To 
counteract such policy, he desired the cash bill to 
pass; and, in advocating it, he felt sure he was 
vindicating the best interests of the West. He 
said, let the Western people get out of debt, and 
leave their posterity free, and then they would 
have power, and wealth, and independence. Na- 
ture had decreed it. They will then preserve their 
influence, their rank, and their public spirit; they 
will then move and act in the majesty of their na- 
tive-and characteristic independence; they will be 
a great, a powerful, and a happy people. 

Gentlemen need not fear the march of Western 
power or of population would be retarded by the 
cash system. If the view he had taken of the 
whole subject was correct, the effects of the system 
would be very different. He could not see how 
the system would impair the power or diminish 
the population of the West. Would it impair the 
strength of the West to get it out of debt, and add 
to its resources? Or would it diminish or obstruct 
the current of emigration to the West to offer to 
the emigrants terms of purchase more advanta- 
geous to them and to the country to which they 
wish to go, than those now offered? Or would it 
check population to prevent the monopoly of large 
tracts of good land by speculators, who would not 
settle on them? He said that, if the cash system 
would prevent the emigration of any class of citi- 
zens to the West, (which he did not believe,) it 
would be a class that would not bea very valuable 
accession to the strength, the morals, or wealth of 
the West; but who would only increase the West- 
ern debt, and diminish the real and substantial re- 
sources of the Western country. 

He said, that the Western country would popu- 
late soon enough; men would go there whenever 
it should be their interest to go. It was not good 
policy to invite or decoy them there sooner. Let 
the principle of population and the rules that regu- 
late and control it have their natural operation. 
Do not endeavor to increase its fecundity or ac- 
celerate its results by artificial expedients. It was 
not desirable to have a mushroom population. 
Let it grow gradually and naturally, and it will 
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be homogeneous, and happy, and strong. Let the 
body politic work its own cure, if diseased. There 
is a recuperative spirit in it, vis medicatrix nature, 
that will preserve its health and vigor. He did 
not profess to know much of political pathelogy, 
but he thought there could be no doubt that the 
resources and ultimate power of the West were 
certain, if its friends would forbear their prescrip- 
tions and let things regulate themselves. 

` Let the population of the West grow on its own 
natural resources, without the artificial and delu- 
sory aid of credit. The surest way to increase an 
efficient population, which alone will strengthen 
the resources and power of the West, is to expel 
luxury and speculation, by stifling their pander, 
credit, and encourage industry, virtue, and econ- 
omy. The first step towards this policy is to ex- 
tricate the West from debt, with all its parapher- 
nalia; to confine its expenditures within its actual 
means, and make its citizens independent cultiva- 
tors of the soil, and not the tenants of the specu- 
lator or the Government. The cash system, so 
far as it could operate, would tend to these whole- 
some ‘results, by distributing the lands in small 
tracts-among the people for their own use, and 
by frustrating speculation, and preventing monop- 
olies. He expected much good from it; he feared 
no mischief. He could not perceive any solid ob- 
jection to it. He hoped, therefore, that it would 

e adopted. 

He had, in a crude and unmethodical manner, 
he said, offered some of the considerations which 
would influence his vote. He had endeavored to 
show that the cash system was required by the 
fiscal and political interests of the General Gov- 
ernment, by the advantages it would afford to the 
bona fide purchaser, and by the substantial and 
permanent welfare of the Western country. Whe- 
ther he had been successful, would appear from 
the decision of the Committee. Whatever that 
decision should be, he would be content. He had 
discharged his duty to himself and his country. 
If he had erred, he should be supported by the ap- 
probation of his conscience, and the clearest con- 
victions of public duty; and he believed he would 
be sustained by the opinions of his fellow-citizens, 
and the verdict of posterity. If the bill should 

ass, he hoped that his friends, who differed with 

im on this interesting subject, and especially the 
Speaker, (who would follow him in debate,) might 
live long enough to witness and to enjoy the ben- 
efits which he believed would result from it, not 
only to the Union and to the poor and actual set- 
tler, but to the great interests of the West—to its 
strength, prosperity, and power, and to the inde- 
pendence and happiness of its people. 

When Mr. Rozpertson concluded, the Com- 
mittee rose, and the House adjourned. 


Wepwespay, April 19. 


“Mr. Newton, from the Committee of Commerce, 
to which was referred the hill from the Senate, 
entitled “An act to establish the district of Pearl 
River,” reported the same, without amendment, 


and it was committed to a Committee of the Whole 
to-morrow. id 


A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the following 
titles, to wit: “An act for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Gabriel Berzat, deceased ;” “An 
act for the relief of the heirs of Edmund McCar- 
ty;” “An-act for the relief of Thomas Hunter ;” 
“An act declaring the consent of Congress to cer- 
tain acts of the Legislature of the State of North 
Carolina ;” “An act for the relief of Ebenezer 
Stevens and Austin L. Sands, legal representatives 
of Richardson Sands, deceased, and others ;” and 
“An act authorizing the settlement of the accounts 
between the United States and Richard O’Brien, 
late American Consul at Algiers ;”—in which 
bills they ask the concurrence of this House. 

The said bills were read twice, and referred 
the first to the Committee on Private Land Claims, 
the second to the Committee of Claims, the third 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, the fourth 
to the Committee of Commerce, the fifth to the 
Committee on Pensions and Revolutionary Claims, 
and the sixth to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


‘DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. Sercrant, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom the subject had been referred, 
reported a bill to enable the inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to form a frame of government; 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole to-morrow. The bill is as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, $c., That the inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be, and they hereby are, authorized 
to hold a convention, to determine whether it will be 
for their benefit to have the rights of self-government 
extended to them, so far as the same may constitution- 
ally be done; and, if they shall be of such opinion, to 
form a frame of government, to be submitted to Con- 
gress for their approbation. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
convention shall be composed of twelve representa- 
tives for the City of Washington, and that part of the 
county of Washington east of Rock Creek; of eight 
representatives for the town of Georgetown, and that 
part of the county west of Rock Creek ; and of nine 
representatives from the town and county of Alexan- 
dria. The said representatives to be free white taxa- 
ble males, inhabitants of said District, above the age 
of twenty-one years, who shall be chosen by ballot by 
the free white taxable males, inhabitants of said Dis- 
trict, above the age of twenty-one years, on the —— 
day of next, under the superintendence of such 
judges, at such place in each of the said towns, and 
subject to such other directions, as the President of the 
United States may prescribe. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the per- 
sons so chosen shall convene in the City of Washing- 
ton, at such place as shall be fixed by the President of 
the United States, on the day of , and shall 
organize themselves by the appointment of a presiding 
officer, and such other officers as may be necessary. 
A majority of the members shall constitute a quorum, 
and their proceedings shall be communicated to the 
President of the United States, to be by him laid before 
Congress at their next session. 


TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. Jonas, of Virginia, submitted the following 
resolution for consideration : 
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Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
requested to communicate to this House his opinion 
respecting the probable effects which will be produced 
upon the Revenue, should the bill to regulate the du- 
ties on imports, and for other purposes, now pending 
before this House, be enacted into a law. 


This motion, and the proceedings on it, gave 
rise to a considerable debate. 

Mr. Brosh moved an amendment, (but subse- 
quently withdrawn,) to instruct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to report to this House when, in his 
opinion, Congress might be able to terminate the 
present session. 

In the discussion of this motion, some warmth 
was displayed. In the end— 

Mr. Wittiams, of North Carolina, moved to lay 
the resolution on the table; and the motion was 
agreed to—yeas 71, nays 67, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs Abbot, Adams, Allen of New York, 
Baker, Bateman, Boden, Campbell, Case, Clark, Crafts, 
Crawford, Cushman, Dennison, Dewitt, Edwards of 
Connecticut, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Fay, Floyd, 
Folger, Gross of New York, Hackley, Hall of New 
York, Hall of Delaware, Hazard, Hemphill, Hendricks, 
Hibshman, Hill, Kendall, Kinsey, Kinsley, Linn, Mc- 
Lean of Kentucky, Marchand, Mason, Meigs, R. Moore, 
S.Moore, Morton, Parker of Massachusetts, Patterson, 
Phelps, Pitcher, Plumer, Rich, Richards, Richmond, 
Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sawyer, Sergeant, Smith 
of New Jersey, Smith of North Carolina, Storrs, Street, 
Strong of Vermont, Strong of New York, Taylor, 
Tomlinson, Tompkins, Van Rensselaer, Walker, Wal- 
lace, Wendover, Williams of North Carolina, Wood. 

Nays—Messrs. Alexander, Anderson, Baldwin, Ball, 
Barbour, Bayly, Bloomfield, Brush, Bryan, Buffum, 
Burwell, Butler of New Hampshire, Butler of Louisi- 
ana, Cannon, Clagett, Cobb, Cocke, Cook, Crowell, 
Culbreth, Culpeper, Cuthbert, Dickinson, Earle, Ed- 
wards of N. Carolina, Foot, Fuller, Fullerton, Gar- 
nett, Gross of Pennsylvania, Hall of North Carolina, 
Hardin, Holmes, Hooks, Hostetter, Jones of Virginia, 
Jones of Tennessee, Little, Livermore, Lyman, Mc- 
Coy, McCreary, Mallary, Meech, Neale, Nelson of 
Massachusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Overstreet, Parker 
of Virginia, Philson, Pindall, Rankin, Reed, Rhea, 
Ringgold, Settle, Silsbee, Sloan, Slocumb, B. Smith of 
Virginia, Stevens, Swearingen, Tracy, Tucker of South 
Carolina, Tyler, Whitman, and Williams of Virginia, 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


The House then took up the bill making further 
provision for the sale of the public lands. 

In the further debate which took took place on 
this bill, the main object of the bill (to reduce the 
price of the public lands from the present price to 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, and to 
abolish credits thereon) was supported and op- 
posed by the following gentlemen: Afirmative— 
Messrs. ANDERSON, BARBOUR, HARDIN, Sitoan,and 
Storrs. Negative—Messrs. Clay, Brown, BuT- 
LER of Louisiana, Coox, HENDRICKS, Jones of 
Tennessee, and McLean of Kentucky. 

Some other gentlemen incidentally engaged in 
the discussion on amendments, &c. 

Mr. Stoan, of Ohio, spoke as follows— 

Mr. Chairman: It is with extreme reluctance 
that I rise to address you on the present occasion. 
Unaccustomed to public speaking, I am well aware 
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that I shall fail to express myself in such manner 
as the importance of thesubject requires. Indeed; 
sir, nothing but the circumstance of my represent- 
ing a district, in a high degree interested in the 
decision of the question now under discussion, 
could have induced me to make the attempt. ` Sir; 
I have becn a witness of the opcrations of this ere“ 
dit system, as it is called, ever since the commence- 
ment of its existence, and I must be permitted to 
say, that the evils arising under it have been great- 
ly overrated, and that the results anticipated from 
its continuance, are not such as are reasonably to 
be apprehended. On this subject there is, unques- 
tionably, a very great misapprehension. Sir, there 
is no danger of a dissolution of this Union. from 
allowing the Western people to purchase your lands 
on credit; I trust I know that people too well to 
give in to such an opinion. Twenty years’ resi- 
dence among them has convinced me that all such 
fears may safely be discarded. Nor is the debt, 
now owing, of such an enormous amount as has 
been supposed by some gentlemen who have spoken: 
on the subject. They appear to consider the laws 
which have been passed, from time to time, grant- 
ing indulgence to purchasers, as applying to the 
whole debt contracted. This is, indeed, a very 
reat error. The honorable Speaker has calcu- 
ated that the whole debt owing in the triangle 
northwest of the Ohio, composed of the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and the Territory of 
Michigan, which will be affected by the law of the 
present session, will not, perhaps, exceed three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. This, calculation, I think, 
is very likely a correct one, notwithstanding it has 
been considered as vastly too low by gentlemen 
who have replied to the Speaker’s arguments. 

Sir, I have paid some attention to this subject, 
and, although it is impossible to come at the exact 
sum, tbe I am convinced that the amount is much 
less than has been supposed—a sum entirely too 
trifling to excite the alarm which appears to pre- 
vail in the case. The whole amount owing, for 
land purchased in the tract of country to which I 
have alluded, is something more than seven mil- 
lions eight hundred thousand dollars—a sum little 
more than that received from the same district for 
each of the last four years. But, in order to judge 
more correctly on this subject, let us examine the 
forfeitures of the year 1817, one in which no in- 
dulgence was given, and we will find-that the 
amount of forfeitures of that year was twenty- 
seven thousand dollars. From my knowledge on 
this subject, I know that but a small quantity of 
the land is sold when exposed to sale for non-pay- 
ment, but that it reverts to the United States, and 
is stated in the amount of forfeitures. But suppose 
that one half of it, in that year, was sold, and the 
amount not paid for to be $60,000, and even a 
pose the average of the three last years at doub 
that amount, it would only be $360,000; whilst 
gentlemen have been treating this question as if 
they had been from year to year granting indul- 
gence for several millions of dollars, and as though 
the several laws which have been passed have ap- 
plied to the same purchasers ; when, in fact, all 
the land purchased prior to the year 1813, has ei- 
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ther been paid off or reverted to the United States, 
and much of that which has been prevented from 
forfeiture by the laws of 1818 and 1819, has also 
been paid off, and is daily paying off. 

. So much, sir, for this vast debt, and the dangers 
which are apprehended from its accumulation. So 
rouch has been said on the subject of the laws 
granting indulgence, that I will beg leave to ex- 
amine, toy briefly, the history of the present sys- 
tem, and t 

those laws, and see whether the same objection 
might not with equal propriety apply to almost 
every part of our financial system. The law lay- 
ing the foundation of the present system of dispos- 
ing of the public lands, was passed in 1800, and, 
for a considerable time, no lands, except those in 
. the State of Ohio, were brought into market. At 
this time the currency was sound; we were not 
then annoyed by banks in every part of the coun- 
try; every kind of money was then current, and 
received in payment; commerce was then brisk, 
and payments were regularly made. 
things continued without interruption until 1808, 
when the embargo took place; which prostrated 
trade, stopped nearly every kind of business, and 
produced general embarrassment; to this, in 1809, 
was added the non-intercourse, which continued 


with little interruption until the declaration of 
war in 1812. Sensible of the influence of this 
state of things on those who were indebted to the 
public, Congress, in 1808, passed a law, extending 


a credit on a certain description of revenue bonds, 


and the next year it was extended during the con- 


tinuance of the embargo. 

Having granted this favor to the mercantile 
class of our citizens, I presume it was considered 
nothing but fair to extend equal indulgence to the 
purchasers of public lands, inasmuch as this gene- 
ral embarrassment grew out of measures which 
the Government considered that the interest and 
honor of the nation required to be pursued. Ac- 
cordingly in March, 1809, a law was passed, giving 
longer time to the purchasers of public lands to 
complete their payments. 

In 1810 a law of a like nature was passed; but, 
in 1811, no such law passed, and all the lands, the 
payments for which were due in that year, were 
either sold or reverted to the United States. In 
1812 and 1813, laws similar to those before enacted 
were passed, with this exception, that those who had 
availed themselves of former laws, should not be em- 
braced in them. The same provisions were made in 
the laws which passed in 1814 and 1815. In April, 
1815, a law was passed in favor of the purchasers 
in the Mississippi Territory, but no law was passed 
in favor of purchasers northwest of the Ohio until 
1818 ; consequently all thelands on which the pay- 
ments became due in 1816 and 1817 were forfeit- 
ed. Since which time laws have yearly been 
passed, applying equally to all parts of the country. 
“From this view of the subject, it will be per- 
ceived that the debt now owing is not of that long 
standing which some gentlemen have supposed, 
and that the failure. to pay has not arisen out of 
any disposition, on the part of the purchasers, to 
rely on the indulgence of the Government, but has 


e causes which led to the passage of 


This state of 


been in consequence of. the situation of the coun- 
try, produced by the measures of the Government. 
It cannot have escaped your recollection that, dur- 
ing the war, and immediately after its termination, 
the Government experienced very great embarrass- 
ment in its fiscal operations; that the credit of the 
Government was much reduced, and Treasury 
notes were at a great discount. In this state of 
things, and with a view to remedy the evil, the 
Treasury Department submitted propositions to all 
the banks in the Union, as well those which had 
received charters of incorporation from the State 
governments, as those established without author- 
ity. These propositions offered to the banks that, 
in case they would agree to receive and re-issue 
Treasury notes, the Government would receive 
their notes in payment for all debts due to the pub- 
lic. Thus it was, that a credit was given to all 
the banks of the Union, almost equal to a charter 
granted by this Government. In this state of 
things many persons became the purchasers of 
public lands, not doubting but that the notes of 
State banks would continue to be received in pay- 
ment. The banking business was not understood 
by the people at large, and but few persons could an- 
ticipate the sudden explosion of that system, which 
a sudden return to specie payments produced. The 
purchaser, whose hopes were founded on the pros- 
Peet of paying for his land in the paper of State 

anks, was completely disappointed, as few of that 
description of notes have been, for a great part of 
the time since the resumption of specie payments, 
received. Thus situated, it has been found impos- 
sible to meet the payments promptly, as they be- 
came due. 

These sir, are some of the causes which have 
operated to produce the present state of the debt 
owing for public lands, but which, I humbly con- 
ceive, ought not wholly to be charged to the im- 

erfections of the present system. It has arisen 
rom causes which cannot operate on future pur- 
chases, and which, I trust, will never again exist. 

Mr. Chairman, I am well satisfied that the pre- 
sent system is a good one, and that the fears enter- 
tained of the disastrous consequences are by no 
means well founded. I have seen one of the most 
important States in this Union grow up suddenly 
from the wilderness, under the influence of this 
Toa; yet I cannot but fcel myself impressed by 
the strong prejudice that appears to prevail against 
it. Iam well aware that it is believed that the 
Western people have enjoyed peculiar favors, and 
that great speculations have been made at the pub- 
lic expense. But let me assure you, sir, that this 
is not the case, there is but a very small induce- 
ment to speculation in public lands; the Govern- 


ment is too large a landholder for any one to come 


in competition with it. Sir, it is the industry of 
the Western people which has led to any degree 
of prosperity which they may be supposed to enjoy. 
I regret extremely that the Western people should 
be considered as wishing to live by the bounty of 
the General Government. I regret that the dele- 
gation from the Atlantic section of the Union are 
so much opposed to the present land laws; and it 
is this opposition which induces me to consent to 
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the change proposed in this bill. 1 consider it of | 
importance that all jealousy against the Western | 
conntry: should be allayed; and, as this bill pro- 
poses an equivalent for the credit heretofore grant- 
ed, I may come to a determination to vote for it, 
and hope it may pass. 

_ Mr. McLean, of Kentucky, spoke as follows: | 

Mr. Chairman, it was not my intention to have 
detained the Committee on this subject, although 
an important one, and one on which the prosperity 
of the Western country much depends. But, as fre- 
quent reference has been made to the mode adopted 
by the Legislature of Kentucky, in disposing of 
her vacant lands, and the consequences growing 
out of that, to prove the propriety, or rather the 
necessity, of passing the bill on your table, and as 
Irepresenta part of that section of the State which 
has been settled under the operation of the Ken- 
tucky system, (as it has been called,) and pre- 
sume I am as well acquainted with the operation 
of that system as my colleagues who have animad- 
verted upon it, I hope T shall be indulged a few 
moments on this important subject. Mr. Chair- 
man, what was that system ? Before any person 
was’ permitted to locate a piece of vacant land, 
he was required to produce satisfactory proof, to 
the proper authority, that he was an actual and 
bona fide settler on the land he wished to enter. If 
he offered this proof, he was entitled to a certifi- 
cate for four hundred acres of land, in which was 
paren described the land he was settled on; 
and, upon his paying into the Treasury at the rate 
of twenty cents per acre, in four annual instal- 
ments, he was entitled to a patent for his veal 
agreeably to his survey made on said certificate. 

The Legislature of Kentucky appeared to be j 
more desirous of having the country settled than 
to make money out of their soil, and their expec- 
tations were fully realized. What has been the 
effect of this system? Owing to the inducements 
held-out to all classess, both rich and poor, by the 
low-price of the land, and the easy terms of pay- 
mënt, together with the excellent quality of the 
soil, the country settled with a rapidity unexam- 
pted. Farms and villages sprung up through the 
country as if by magic, and a portion of that coun- 
try is at this time in as high a state of cultivation 
as any part of the State, and sends to foreign mar- 
kets as much surplus produce. That country 
which in 95 was a wilderness, entirely frontier, 
in which there was scarcely a white man, in 1800 
was entitled to one member on this floor; in 1810 
to three; and, I have no doubt, at the next ap- 
portionment of representation, (unless the ratio Is 
raised,) will be entitled to five. 

It may be somewhat surprising, yet it is never- 
theless true, that, although the land was sold upon 
such easy terms, thousands of persons settled on 
it who were unable to comply with the terms of 
sale, and the Legislature has been compelled to 
extend her parental indulgence to them from year 
to year, and the whole of the debt is not yet extin- 
guished. But, sir, has the State been injured by 
this lenity ? I answer, no ; far from it. She has 
flection of having increased her 


the pleasing refle 
population and influence, and is now deriving 


wealth from the labor of her citizens, who are. 
literally sitting under their own vine and fig tree, 
cultivating their own land, and, by their industry, 
supporting their families. I am personally ac- 
quainted with many persons who were unable .to 
pay for their land when they settled on it,. who,. 
by their industry, have raised the means to pay 
for it out of the land itself, and are now independ- 
ent, good livers. Under the operation of this law, . 
the settler became a tenant to the State, and,. by. 
means of his industry, he paid for his land, and 
reaped the reward of his labor, by enjoying the’ 
advantages of his improvement; whereas, if this. 
land had not been sold upon a credit, he must have 
become a tenant to an overbearing landlord, and). 
after making a farm, and valuable improvements: 
for another, he would be compelled to leave it, and 
go again into the forest. I think there is no man, 
who will say the system adopted by the State of 
Kentucky was a bad one. My colleagues who are 
in favor of the bill on your table, say, that the 
Green river debt has had a pernicious effect on 
the legislation of the State. 1 must confess I have’ 
never witnessed it, or been under its influence;. 
and I am satisfied neither of my honorable col- 
leagues will be willing to acknowledge that it has 
caused either of them to do that which they be- 
lieved to be wrong. Neither am I willing to ad- 
mit that, if this bill should not be passed, and the 
old system should be adhered to, that it ever will 
ee an undue influence on the members of this’ 
ouse. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe the interest of this nation 
will be promoted by disposing of the public lands 
in such a way as to put it in the power of every 
man, both rich and poor, who wishes to cultivate 
the soil, to obtain a part of it. If you take care of 
the poor, and enable them to procure lands, there 
is no danger of the rich; they can and will take 
care of themselves. Our Government rests upon 
the intelligence, independence, and equality of its 
citizens. All measures which are calculated to 
keep your citizens on an equality, not only as to 
personal rights, but as to property, tend to support 
and preserve your republican institutions; and all 
measures which are calculated to make the rich 
richer, and the poor poorer, tend directly to aristo- 
cracy. In vain do you say, when a portion of 
your citizens are rich, and a part of them poor,. 
and dependent on the rich, that they are all upon 
an equality. 

I hope I shall not b 
Government ought to 


e understood to say, that the 
deprive a man of that which: 
he has, to give it to the poor; but I do say, that 
the Government ought to adopt no measure which 
is calculated to benefit the wealthy part of the 
community alone, which I conceive the bill on. 
your table will—because it will readily be perceiv- 
ed that no man, under the operation of this law, 
can procure a title to any of your lands, unless he 
can advance one hundred dollars. Gentlemen 
are not aware of the many difficulties which at- 
tend moving to, and settling a new country. The 
expense of travelling is considerable; and a whole 
year’s provisions has to be laid in, and generally 
at a high price; when this is done, the poor man’s 
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funds are exhausted, and he has nothing left to 
urchase even a half of a quarter section of land. 
hat must he do? He must not only labor to 
support his family, but labor to pay his landlord 
for the use of his land. Gentlemen need not tell 
me that any man who ought to own land can 
raise 100 dollars. If they were in a situation to 
see many individuals who move to the Western 
country, they would change their opinion. Do we 
not know that many, very many, young persons 
unite together in marriage, who are not able to 
purchase the necessary articles for housekeeping 
and have 100 dollars in cash left to purchase a 
tract of land? In vain you tell me that this cash 
system is not for the benefit of the man who has 
cash, and to the prejudice of the poor man who 
has it not. 

Gentlemen do not reason fairly when they at- 
tempt to prove, that it is better to purchase land 
at onedollar and twenty-five cents per acre for cash, 
than two dollars upon credit. If the present price 
is too high, reduce it to the price proposed, and 
then tell me whether it is not easier to purchase 
land upon the present credit than by paying the 
whole down, and whether it will not enable many 
persons to purchase land who will not be able to 
do so if this bill passes. 

Mr. Chairman, if the amendment which I had 
the honor to offer (which was to permit the per- 
son who is settled, or should settle on the land to 
enter one quarter section on a credit, as heretofore) 
had prevailed, I would have no objection to the pas- 
sage of this bill, as it would have encouraged the 
settlement of the country, and puta stop to that 
system of speculation which has and will prevail 
to such an injurious extent. Your best land is gen- 
erally purchased by speculators who have money, 
not with a view of cultivating it themselves, but 
to keep it until the settlement of the country en- 
hances the value, and then sell it to some person 
at an advanced price. Companies are formed in 
various parts of the Union, who send their agents 
to the Western country, who enter whole town- 
ships merely with a view of speculation; and 
thereby the land is taken out of the market until 
the price shall advance, and the settlement of the 
country retarded. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have little hopes that this 
bill will either be amended or be prevented from 
passing. My colleagues have advanced an argu- 
ment which I believe to be entirely without founda- 
tion, yet, being urged by gentlemen froin the West, 
it will have weight with members of the House, 
in ‘spite of any thing which can be said against it: 
I mean the argument, that, if this credit system is 
permitted to go on, the people of the West will 
lose their affection for the Government, and the 
Government will finally lose the money, and the 
land too. If, indeed, there appeared to be a spirit 
rising in the West inimical to this Government, it 
would have been more agreeable to me for it to 
have been announced by members from other sec- 
tions of this Union than from the West. But, I 
will ask, where is the evidence of disaffection to- 
wards the Government in the Western country ? 


either for money or men, and called in vain? I 
think it would be difficult for any person to point 
out the instance. I am sure it was not in the last 
war. We then paid our taxes cheerfully, and, at the 
beat of the drum, the whole country was ready to 
rally around the standard of their country. Sir, 
as it was not my intention to have addressed you 
on this subject, and as the merits, or rather de- 
merits, of this bill, have been so ably pointed out 
by the honorable Speaker, I will detain you no 
longer ; but express a hope that the bill will be 
either amended or rejected by the House. 

After the bill had been reported by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, a variety of propositions were 
made to amend it, among which were the follow- 
ing. ; 

The question was taken, by yeas and nays, on 
concurring with the Committee of the Whole in 
refusing to strike out the second, third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth sections of the bill, being that part of the 
bill which requires the whole payment, on the 
purchase of a tract of land, to be paid in cash; 
and the result was as follows: 

Yuas—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander, Allen of 
Massschusetts, Allen of New York, Anderson, Archer 
of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, Baker, Baldwin, 
Barbour, Bateman, Bayly, Beecher, Boden, Brush, 
Burton, Butler of New Hampshire, Campbell, Case, 
Clagett, Clark, Cocke, Crafts, Crawford, Culbreth, 
Cushman, Cuthbert, Darlington, Davidson, Dennison, 
Dickinson, Dowse, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, 
Edwards of Pennsylvania, Edwards of North Carolina, 
Ervin, Fay, Fisher, Floyd, Folger, Foot, Forrest, Ful- 
ler, Fullerton, Garnett, Gross of New York, Gross of 
Pennsylvania, Hali of New York, Hall of Delaware, 
Hall of North Carolina, Hardin, Hemphill, Herrick, 
Hibshman, Heister, Hill, Holmes, Hooks, Hostetter, 
Jones of Virginia, Kent, Kinsey, Kinsley, Little, Linn, 
Livermore, Lowndes, Lyman, Maclay, McCoy, Mc- 
Lane of Delaware, Mallary, Marchand, Mason, Meigs, 
Mercer, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, Morton, Murray, 
Neale, Nelson of Massachusetts, Newton, Overstreet, 
Parker of Massachusetts, Parker of Virginia, Patterson, 
Philson, Pinckney, Pindall, Plumer, Rankin, Reed, 
Rhea, Rich, Richards, Richmond, Ringgold, Robertson, 
Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sergeant, Settle, Shaw, 
Silsbee, Simkins, Sloan, Slocumb, Smith of Maryland, 
B. Smith of Virginia, Smith of North Carolina, South- 
ard, Storrs, Street, Strong of Vermont, Strong of New 
York, Swearingen, Tarr, Taylor, Terrell, Tompkins, 
Tracy, Tucker of South Carolina, Tyler, Van Rensse- 
laer, Wendover, Whitman, Williams of Virginia, Wil- 
liams of North Carolina and Wood—125. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen of Tennessee, Ball, Brown, 
Bryan, Burwell, Buticr of Louisiana, Cannon, Cook, 
Crowell, Ford, Hendricks, Jones of Tennessee, Mc- 
Creary, McLean of Kentucky, Metcalf, Nelson of Vir- 
ginia, Stevens, Trimble, and Tucker of Virginia—19. 


Mr. Henpricxs thea moved to amend the bill 
by adding to the fourth section the following pro- 
viso: 

« And provided, further, That the actual settler of 
the soil shall be entitled to the privilege of making 
payment for his land, if the same shall not exceed one 
hundred and sixty acres, in instalments, agreeably to 
the present credit system, as to time of payment, and 


When has the Government called on this people, | forfeiture; which settlement shall be ascertained and 
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determined agreeably to such rules and regulations as 
‘the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe.” ~ 


And, the question being taken thereon, it was 
determined in the negative. l 


Mr. ‘McLean, of Kentucky, moved to amend 
the bill by inserting after the word ofice, where it 
occurs for the last time in the second section, the 
following words: 


« Unless he shall produce satisfactory proof to the 
register of the public lands that he is an actual and 
bona fide settler, with his family, on the lands proposed 
to be entered; and shall, also, make oath, that he has 
not previously entered any other lands belonging to 
the United States ; then the said person shall be en- 
titled to enter one quarter section, including his said 
settlement, upon credit, as heretofore.” 


And, the question being taken thereon, it was 
determined in the negative. 


Mr. Coox moved to amend the bill by striking 
out the second section, and, in lieu thereof, to in- 
sert the following: 


“Sxzc.2. And be tt further enacted, That, from and 
after the first day of July next, credit shall not be 
allowed for the purchase money on the sale of any of 
the public lands sold at public sale, but every pur- 
chaser of land, which may be sold thereafter at public 
sale, shall, on the day of purchase, make complete 
payment therefor; and if any person, being the highest 
bidder at public sale, for a tract of land, shall fail to 
make payment therefor on the day on which the same 
was purchased, the tract shall be again offered at 
public sale, on the next day of sale, and such person 
shall not be capable of becoming the purchaser of that 
or any other tract of land at such public sales. And 
from and after the period aforesaid, whenever the pur- 
chaser of any of the public land, at private sale, shall, 
at the time of making such purchase, make complete 
payment therefor, the price shall be one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre: Provided, however, That 
this provision shall not be so construed as to prevent 
the purchase upon credit, as heretofore, at private 
sale.” 


And, the question being taken thereon, it was 
determined in the negative. 


_ Mr. Scorr moved to amend the bill by insert- 
ing therein two new sections, to come in as the 
fifth and sixth sections thereof, to wit: 


‘Szc. 5. Be it enacted, &c., That every person, 
or the legal representatives of every person, who has 
actually inhabited and cultivated, and who now re- 
sides upon any tract of land lying in any district 
established for the sale of public lands, which tract is 
not rightfully claimed by any other person, such per- 
son, so residing as aforesaid, or his legal representa- 
tives, shall be entitled to a preference in becoming the 
purchaser from the United States of such tract of 
land, at private sale, upon the same terms and condi- 
tions, in every respect, as have heretofore been pro- 
vided by law for the sale of other lands sold at private 
sale: Provided, That no more than one quarter sec- 
tion of Jands shall be sold to any one individual in 
virtue of this act, and the same section shall be bounded 
by the sectional and divisional lines run, or to be run, 
according to law: Provided, also, That no lands re- 
‘served from sale by former acts, or lands which have 


been directed to be sold in town lots, shall be sold un- 
der this act. ‘ 

“Sec. 6. Beit further enacted, That every person 
claiming a preference in becoming the purchaser of a 
tract of land in virtue of this act, shall make known 
his claim by delivering a notice, in writing, to the 
register of the land office for the district in which the 
land may be, wherein he shall particularly designate 
the quarter section he claims ; which notice the register 
shall file in his office, on receiving twenty-five cents 
from the person delivering the same. And, in every 
case where it shall appear to the satisfaction of the 
register and receivers of public moneys of the land 
office that any person, who has delivered his notice of 
claim, is entitled, according to the provisions of this 
act, to a preference in becoming the purchaser of a 
quarter section of land, such person, so entitled, shall 
have a right to enter the said quarter section, or half 
thereof, with the register of the land office, on pro- 
ducing his receipt from the receiver of public moneys 
for at least one-twentieth part of the purchase money, 
as in case of other lands sold at private sale: Pro- 
vided, That all lands to be sold under this act, which 
shall not have been previously exposed to public sale, 
shall be entered with the register at least two weeks 
before the time which may be appointed for the com- 
mencement of the public sale thereof. And every 
person, having a right of preference in becoming the 
purchaser of a tract of land, who shall fail to make 
his entry with the register within the time prescribed, 
his right shall be forfeited, and the land by him claimed 
shall be offered at public sale with the other public 
lands in the district to which it belongs.” 

And, the question being taken to agree to amend 
the bill by inserting these sections, it was deter- 
mined in the negative. 

Mr. Crowe. then moved to add to the bill the 
following section: < 

“ And be it further enacted, That where any per- 
son has heretofore purchased more than one quarter 
section of land, or more than one fractional quarter 
section, and has not made complete payment there- 
for, such person shall be permitted to surrender to the 
register of the land office of the district in which such” 
purchase or purchases have been made, any of the 
quarter sections, or fractional quarter sections, which 
he or she may have purchased; and the sum or sums 
which such person may have paid upon the land so 
surrendered, shall be carried to his or her credit upon 
those quarter sections, or fractional quarter sections, 
which he or she may choose to retain; and the land 
so surrendered shall be considered as reverted to the 
United States, and shall be disposed of, in all respects 
whatever, like other reverted or forfeited lands.” 

And, the question being taken thereon, it was 
determined in the negative. 

Mr. Butter, of Louisiana, moved that the bill 
be amended by adding thereto the following sec- 
tion: 

« And be it further enacted, That the provisions 
of this act shall not extend to the State of Louisiana, 
but the public lands within that State shall be dis- 
posed of according to the laws now in force.” 

And, the question being taken thereon, it was 
determined in the negative. 

And the bill was then ordered to be read a third 
time to-morrow, without amendment, and the 
House adjourned. 
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“Mr. Smrru, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, to which was referred the: 
ill from the Senate, entitled “An act to provide 


for the.expense of surveying-certain parts of the 


coast of North Carolina, and for other purposes,” 
reported the same without amendment; and it 


was committed to a Committee of the Whole to- 
morrow. 

„Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the Senate’s bill au- 
thorizing the designation of the boundary between 
the States of Indiana and Illinois, reported the 
‘same without amendment, and then moved that 
the same be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. Cook, with a view to acting indefinitely on 
the bill, moved to lay the same on the table; but 
the motion was negatived. 

Mr. Henpricxs then opposed the indefinite post- 
ponement of the bill, and Mr. ANDERSON advo- 
cated it; when, 

Qn motion of Mr. Woopsrings, the bill was 
ordered. to lie on the table. 

Mr. Anverson, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the bill to establish 


land offices in the State of Alabama, reported the 
same with amendments, embracing the establish- 
ment of a land office in Indiana; and the bill and 
amendments were referred to a Committee of the 


Whole. 


Mr. Brush, from the Committee on the Expen- 
ditures in the War Department, to whom was re- 
ferred the subject of the loan of gunpowder, by the 
officers of the War Department, to Stull and Wil- 
liams, made report thereon ; which was ordered to 


lie on the table. 


A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the following 
titles, to wit: “An act to provide relief for sick 
and disabled seamen,” and “An act granting to 
the State of Ohio the right of pre-emption to cer- 
tain quarter sections of land ;” in which bills they 


ask the concurrence of this House. 


The bill for regulating the manner of settling 
the accounts of the several deputy surveyors in the 
Missouri and Arkansas Territories passed through 
a Committee of the Whole, and was ordered to 


be engrossed for a third reading. 


The Committee of the Whole took up for con- 
sideration the several bills concerning land offices; 


and, having risen and made report thereon— 

The amendment to the bill for the establishment 
of additional land offices in the State of Illinois, 
was read; and, 

On motion of Mr. Coox, the bill was recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Amendments reported to the bill to designate 
the boundaries of districts and establish land offices 
for the disposal of the public lands not heretofore 
offered for sale in the States of Alabama and 
Indiana, were read, and part concurred in and 
part disagreed to by the House; and the Dill was 
ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time to- 
morrow. 

The bill from the Senate, “to establish addi- 
tional land offices in the State of Alabama,” was 


ordered to lie-on the table, the provisions of it 
having been comprised in the bil above men- 
tioned to establish additional land offices in Ili- 
nois. 

Mr. Brusu moved that the House do now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the resolution, submit- 
ted by him on the 23d February last, to inquire 
into the expediency of ascertaining the northern 
boundary of the State of Ohio; which motion was 
rejected by the House. 

Mr. Coss moved that the House do now pro- 


ceed to the consideration of the bill from the Sen- 


ate, entitled “An act to incorporate the inhabitants 
of the City of Washington, and to repeal the sev- 
eral acts heretofore passed for that purpose ;” which 
motion was also rejected by the House. 

Bills from the Senate of the following titles, to 
wit: “An act to provide relief for sick and disa- 
bled seamen,” and “An act granting to the State 
of Ohio the right of pre-emption to certain quarter 
sections of land,” were severally read twice, and 
referred—the first to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and the second to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 


THE MILITIA. 


The bill to provide for clothing the militia when 
called into the service of the United States; the 
bill to establish an uniform mode of discipline and 
field exercise for the militia of the United States; 
and the bill from the Senate “to provide for cloth- 
ing the Army of the United States in domestic 
manufactures,” passed through a Committee of the 
Whole, and were reported to the House. 

The first of these bills being taken up— 

Mr. Mercer moved to amend it by striking out 
that part of the first section which provides that 
the militia, who may hereafter be called into the 
service of the United States, “shall, in addition to 
the pay and emoluments heretofore allowed b 
law, be entitled to and receive the value of a full 
suit of clothing, in all cases where they shall per- 
form a six months’ tour of duty, and furnish them- 
selves with clothing sufficient for said term of ser- 
vice; and in all cases where they shall be called 
on for a shorter period, or shall be discharged from 
the service before the expiration of the time for 
which they had been required, they shall be enti- 
tled to receive such proportion of the value of a 
suit of clothing as may be equal to the time they 
may have been in service ;” and, in lieu thereof, to 
insert a provision that any one who takes the field 
for a tour of duty of not less than six months, 
shall, in addition to the pay and emoluments 
heretofore allowed by law, be entitled to and 
reecive cach a full suit of uniform, including a 
blanket, &c. 

This amendment was, together with the bill, 
ordered to lie on the table. 

The amendments reported by the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill to establish an uniform mode 
of discipline and field exercise for the militia was 
taken up; when, ; 

Mr. Foor moved to amend the bill by striking 


out the second section, which provides “that so 
much of the act of Congress, approved the 8th of 
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May, 1792, as approves and establishes the rules 
and discipline of the Baron De Steuben, and re- 
quires them to be observed by the militia through- 
out the United States, be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed.” 

- This motion was negatived, and the bill was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


The bill from the Senate, for changing the mode 
of disposing of the public lands, was then read a 
third time; and on the question, “Shall the bill 
pass?” the vote was—For the passage of the bill 
183, against it 23, as follows: 

` Yeas—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander, Allen of 
Massachusetts, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Baker, 
Baldwin, Barbour, Bateman, Bayly, Beecher, Boden, 
Brush, Buffum, Campbell, Case, Claggett, Clark, 
Cobb, Crafts, Crawford, Culbreth, Cushman, Cuth- 
bert, Darlington, Davidson, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickin- 
son, Dowse, Earle, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, 
Edwards of Pennsylvania, Edwards of North Carolina, 
Fay, Fisher, Floyd, Folger, Foot, Forrest, Fuller, Ful- 
lerton, Garnett, Gross of New York, Gross of Penn- 
sylvania, Hall of New York, Hall of Delaware, Hall of 
North Carolina, Hardin, Hazard, Hemphill, Herrick, 
Hibshman, Hiester, Hill, Holmes, Hooks, Hostetter, 
‘Kendall, Kinsey, Little, Linn, Livermore, Lyman, 
McCoy, McLane of Delaware, Mallary, Marchand, 
‘Mason, Meech, Meigs, Mercer, R. Moore, S. Moore, 
Monell, Morton, Moseley, Murray, Neale, Nelson of 
Massachusetts, Newton, Overstreet, Parker of Massa- 
chusetts, Parker of Virginia, Patterson, Phelps, Phil- 
son, Pinckney, Pindall, Pitcher, Plumer, Rankin, Reed, 
Rhea, Rich, Richards, Richmond, Robertson, Rogers, 
Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sawyer, Sergeant, Settle, Shaw, 
Silsbee, Simkins, Sloan, Slocumb, Smith of New Jer- 
sey, Smith of Maryland, B. Smith of Virginia, Smith 
of North Carolina, Southard, Storrs, Strong of New 
York, Swearingen, Tarr, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tomp- 
kins, Tracy, Tucker of South Carolina, Tyler, Van 
Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendover, Williams of Virginia, 
Williams of North Carolina, and Wood. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen of Tennessee, Ball, Bloom- 
field, Brown, Bryan, Burwell, Butler of Louisiana, 
Cannon, Cook, Crowell, Culpeper, Ford, Hackley, 
‘Hendricks, Johnson, Jones df ‘Tennessee, McCreary, | 
McLean of Kentucky, Metcalf, Stevens, Trimble, 
Tucker of Virginia, and Walker. 


CLOTHING FOR THE ARMY. 


The Senate’s bill to provide for clothing the 
Army of the United States in domestic manufac- 
tures was taken up. 

Unsuccessful motions were made to lay it on 
the table, and postpone it to the first day of May. 

Among other motions to amend the bill was one 
by Mr. HoLmes, to strike out the proviso, that the 
domestic goods can be procured at the same prices 
as goods of the same kind and quality of foreign 
manufacture. 

This motion gave rise to considerable debate, 
and was at length decided by yeas and nays—85 
to 73, as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, 
Allen of New York, Baker, Baldwin, Beecher, Boden, 
Brown, Brush, Campbell, Case, Clark, Cook, Cush- 
man, Darlington, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, Eddy, | 


Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of Pennsylvania, 
Ervin, Fay, Folger, Foot, Forrest, Gross of New 
York, Gross of Pennsylvania, Hall of New York, 
Hall of Delaware, Hazard, Hemphill, Hendricks, 
Herrick, Hibshman, Heister, Hill, Holmes, Hostetter, 
Kendall, Kinsey, Kinsley, Lyman, Maclay, McLane 
of Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, Marchand, Ma- 
son, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, Morton, Murray, 
Newton, Parker of Massachusetts, Parker of Virginia, 
Phelps, Philson, Pitcher, Rich, Richmond, Rogers, 
Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sawyer, Sergeant, Shaw, Sils- 
bee, Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, Southard, Stevens, 
Storrs, Strong of Vermont, Strong of New York, 
Tarr, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, Trimble, Van 
Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendover, and Wood. ` 

Nays—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Ten- 
nessee, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of 
Virginia, Ball, Barbour, Bateman, Bayly, Bloomfield, 
Bryan, Buffum, Burton, Burwell, Butler of New 
Hampshire, Cannon, Cobb, Cocke, Crafts, Crawford, 
Culbreth, Culpeper, Cuthbert, Davidson, Earle, Ed- 
wards of North: Carolina, Fisher, Floyd, Fullerton, 
Garnett, Hardin, Hooks, Johnson, Jones of Virginia, 
Jones of Tenn., Kent, Little, Livermore, Lowndes, 
McCoy, McCreary, Meech, Mercer, Neale, Nelson ‘of 
Massachusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Overstreet, Pinck- 
ney, Pindall, Plumer, Rankin, Reed, Rhea, Richards, 
Ringgold, Settle, Simkins, Slocumb, Smith of Mary- 
land, B. Smith of Virginia, Smith of North Caro- 
lina, Swearingen, Tracy, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker 
of South Carolina, Tyler, Walker, Warfield, Whit- 
mian, Williams of Virginia, Williams of North Car- 
olina. 


Mr. FLoyn then, with a view to ascertain what 
premium was to be paid for goods of domestic 
manufacture, beyond the price at which articles 
of the same quality of foreign fabric could be 
purchased, moved to insert in the bill a proviso, 
that no contract should be made for goods, nor 
any goods purchased for the clothing of the Army, 
at a price more than ten per cent. above that at 
which articles of the same quality imported from 
a foreign country could be purchased. f 


Mr. Kinsry moved to amend the bill by insert- 
ing “ fivc” per cent. instead of “ ten” per cent. 

Mr. FLoyn accepted the amendment as a modi- 
fication of his own motion. 7 

The question on Mr. FLoyn’s motion was then 
taken by yeas and nays, and decided in the affirm- 
ative—82 to 78, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander, Allen of 
Tennessee, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of 
Virginia, Ball, Barbour, Bateman, Bryan, Burton, 
Burwell, Butler of New Hampshire, Butler of Lou- 
isiana, Cannon, Cobb, Cocke, Crafts, Crawford, Cul- 
peper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Dennison, | Earle, Ed- 
wardsof North Carolina, Ervin, Fisher, Floyd, Foot, 
Fullerton, Garnett, Hall of Delaware, Herdin, John- 
son, Jones of Virginia, Jones of Tennessee, Kendall, 
Kent, Kinsey, Kinsley, Little, Linn, Lowndes, Mc- 
Coy, McCreary, McLean of Kentucky, Mallary, 
Meech, Mercer, Monell, Neale, Nelson of Massachu- 
setts, Nelson of Virginia, Overstreet, Parker of Mase 
sachusetts, Parker of Virginia, Pinckney, Pindall, 
Plumer, Rankin, Reed, Richards, Ringgold, Settle, 
Shaw, Simkins, Slocumb, Smith of Maryland, B. Smith 
of Virginia, Smith of North Carolina, Swearingen, 
Tarr, Tracy, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South 
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Carolina, Tyler, Walker, Warfield, Whitman, Wil- 
liams of Virginia, and Williams of North Carolina. 
-< Nays—Messrs. Allen of Massachusetts, Allen of 
New York, Baker, Baldwin, Beecher, Bloomfield, Bo- 
den; Brown, Brush, Buffum, Campbell, Case, Clark, 
Culbreth, Darlington, Dewitt, Dickinson, Eddy, Ed- 
wards of Connecticut, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Fay, 
Folger, Forres Gross of New York, Gross of Penn- 
sylvania, Hall of New York, Hazard, Hemphill, Hen- 
dricks, Herrick, Hibshman, Heister, Hill, Holmes, 
Hostetter, Lyman, Maclay, McLane of Delaware, 
Marchand, Mason, Meigs, R. Moore, S. Moore, Mor- 
ton, Murray, Patterson, Phelps, Philson, Pitcher, 
Rhea, Rich, Richmond, Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, 
Sawyer, Sergeant, Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, South- 
ard, Stevens, Storrs, Strong of Vermont, Strong of 
New York, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, ‘Trimble, 
Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendover, and Wood. 
The amendments were then ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill reada third time to-morrow. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. Smrrs, of North Carolina, moved that the 
House do now proceed to consider the resolution 
from the Senate, “ proposing an amendment to the 
€ Constitution of the United States as it respects the 
€ choice of Electors of the President and Vice Pres- 
‘ident of the United States, and the election of 
‘ Representatives in the Congress of the United 
€ States.” 

Mr. Smitu addressed the Chair as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, the resolution before us is one 
of more than ordinary importance. It proposes 
nothing less than to amend that instrument which, 
to every American, must be considered the palla- 
dium of his liberty—the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States—and a part of it, too, which the citizen 
of a Republic should esteem far the most valuable 
and important—I mean that part which regulates 
the elective franchise. 

. Sir, I am aware of the ground on which I stand. 

J am aware of the magnitude of the subject before 
me. That the people of these States have for this 
instrument the most devoted attachment and pro- 
found reverence, must be obvious to the most su- 
perficial observer. They view it as the most noble 
work of their ancestors, and every attempt that 
may be made to alter or amend it, will excite dis- 
trust and jealousy. 

But, sir, every day’s experience teaches us the 
frailty and imperfection of all human productions. 
When we take a retrospective view of the works 
of man, we cannot deny the vast improvements 
that have been made in science, in the mechanics, 
and in every department of human industry. We 
look back with astonishment at the vague and vis- 
ionary theories that were, in their day, considered 
the most happy efforts of human genius. Although 
Į believe that this Constitution surpasses ail other 
constitutions, as far as the sun does in splendor the 
smallest star in the heavens, yet I am compelled 
to believe that it is capable of amendment. I am 
not one of those that believe that our fathers had 
more virtue and talents than the present genera- 
tion. Ladmire the political sagacity of the wise 
men who framed the Constitution of the United 
States; and if there is any thing about it that ex- 


cites surprise, it is, that the work should have been 
at that day made as perfect as it is. When we 
view that thing called a great man at a dis- 
tance he appears to us as a giant, but as you ap- 
proach him, you find him dwindle down to a pig- 
my; like the distant horizon, he appears above 
us, although we may occupy a point much more 
clevated than the one to which our eyes are di- 
rected. 

In reconciling the various and conflicting inter- 
ests of thirteen States, dissimilar in climate, popu- 
lation, and extent of territory, the conventionalists 
had a difficult task to perform; and, being them- 
selves conscious that the instrument would require 
amendment, they provided a way by which it 
might be amended in part, without submitting the 
whole to the discretion of a convention. 

{f the proposition before you proposed the adop- 
tion of a new principle, I should be ready to shrink 
from so pernicious and dangerous an undertaking. 
But such is not the fact. It only goes to regulate 
established principles, and to place them upon a 
ground more congenial with the true spirit and ge- 
nius of a republican government. 

Nearly all the States in the Union have exer- 
cised the privilege of the elective franchise, at some 
one period, in the way now pointed out in the res- 
olution on your table. 

This amendment proposes that each State shall 
be laid out into as many districts as such a State 
shall be entitled, under the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, to elect Representatives to 
Congress, and that each district shall, as nearly as 
can, be composed of contiguous territory, and the 
same district shall elect one Elector to vote for 
President of the United States and for Vice Pres- 
ident. The other two Electors to which each State 
shall be entitled, shall be elected by the States, 
in such manner as the Legislature thereof shall 
direct. 

Tam aware that we shall be told that this Con- 
stitution does not require any amendment; that it 
is good enough, and that under it the people have 
enjoyed, to the fullest extent, their liberty ; that 
it has guided us through peace and war for thirty- 
two years past; and that, under it, the nation has 
grown great and powerful. This is true, and the 
reason for it may be sought and found in the peo- 
ple themselves. Such a brave, high-minded, and 
virtuous people, unhackneyed in the intrigues and 
vices of foreign countries and foreign courts, could 
have gotten on almost without the form of a writ- 
ten constitution. 

And it is true that, at this day, when all is calm 
and tranquil as the morning, when there are no 
parties in hostile array against each other; that 
the reasonings that would in other days, and at 
other times of party rage and violence, have had 
great influence and effect on the minds of men, 
have now but little or no effect. And it will be 
contended, no doubt, by those that are opposed to 
any amendment, thatif there is ever a necessity of 
amending this instrument, the day is very remote. 

Sir, we all view danger at a great distance from 
us with perfect indifference; but the most hardy 
amongst us begin to feel its effects as it approaches 
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near to us.. Nothing can constitute a more im- 
poren quality in a statesman than that he should 

ave political sagacity to see danger threatening 
his country at a distance, and skill to provide be- 
fore its approach the means of avertingit. If, then, 
there is any defect to be found in this instrument, 
why ‘should we not apply the remedy at this time ? 
Do gentlemen expect that a more favorable mo- 
ment ever can present itself? 

As before hinted, there was a time when many 


of the States in this Union acted on the plan now | 


proposed@rom their own sense of propriety. But 
as soon as parties of different political characters 
began to spring up, and when the two great con- 
tending parties that have for some years past agi- 
tated the minds of the people so much, had formed 
themselves under their respective leaders, and had 
put themselves in hostile array against each other; 
and when the contest for power and ascendency 
was yet doubtful, each party, anxious to augment 
its scope of influence, lost no opportunity to make 
every thing yield that could be made to yield, to 
their ambitious views. When it was ascertained 
that one party had a few hundred votes of a ma- 
jority ina State, that party would resort to that 
mode of electing Electors that would promise most 
effectually to stifle the voice of the minority, and 
at the same time give the greatest majority in fa- 
vor of the dominant party. No other considera- 
tions than these seemed to have had any influence 
on the minds of the respective leaders throughout 
that arduous struggle. But now, when things 
have resumed their usual channel, and when the 
minds of men are left free, and can be acted upon 
by reason and a sense of justice and propriety, why 
should we not consider coolly and dispassionately 
whether this amendment might not with safety be 
made? 

In changing from one system to another, for the 
purposes just enumerated, great heat and confusion 
was often generated. The State of Pennsylvania, 
in one of those great struggles, came very near 
losing her entire vote; the Legislature was nearly 
eale divided, and the contest doubtful : in that 
case each party had to make the best bargain that 
they could. Now, in a struggle of this ‘kind, the 
voice of the people was not heard, nor their wishes 
consulted. The leaders of each party were doing, 
in fair bargain and sale, the best they could for 
their own interest, together with that of their 
friends; and we must calculate upon more than 
the ordinary scope of human imperfection will 
justify, if we may not suppose that the state of 
things will again occur, and continue to recur, so 
long as it shal] be left in the power of the State 
Legislatures to change from one mode to another, 
as their interest may dictate at the moment. 

Massachusetts, at one time, for the purpose of 
effecting her purpose in the Presidential election, 
divided herself into districts to suit the sectional 
residence of the dominant party: districts were 
made of territory not contiguous; towns were added 
that were in parts of other districts. I remember, 
the shape of those districts were so singular that 
they gave to them the name of Gerrymanders, and 
called the new mode of districting Gerrymandering. 


_ The State of New Jersey elected by general 
ticket; but, just before a Presidential election, the 
Legislature of the State met, and finding that if 
the electors were chosen by general ticket the vote 
would not be such as would please them, they re- 
pealed the law, and at once proceeded to take the 
power into their own hands, and chose such from 
among themselves as promised to serve their views. 
Can there be stronger evidence than this of the 
defect of such a system? Jn this case the people 
of New Jersey had no more to do in that election, 
and their voice was as little heard, as was that of 
the citizens of Canada. At the time of voting for 
Representatives the voter never dreamed of such 
a result; he supposed that, at the proper time, he 
would again give his vote for electors. 

Sir, these are so many avenues left open to in- 
triguc, fraud, and corruption, and if they are not 
made the common passways of the day, it is be- 
cause the inducements to travel them arc at this 
time not sufficiently strong. 

The chief Executive office of this great and 
growing Republic is a very important one. An 
office of great trust and of great patronage; and 
so guarded should the road to that office be, that 
none should pass thereto without being able to 
show a passport from the people themselves—from 
a majority of all the people. But, siz, under the 
present system, it is possible, by a species of league, 
of bargain and sale, to place a person in this high 
office, who shall only have the votes of three-tenths 
of the people, contrary to the wishes and the inter- 
ests of seven-tenths of the people of the United 
States. 

I will, to make myself understood, illustrate this 
in this way: Suppose that the parties that we have 
had in this country still existed, and were known 
by the same names of Federalists and Republicans, 
and that the parties in each of the States of Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and North Carolina, should be equal, or nearly so, 
to the Federalists; having a very small majority 
in each State: now, by the general ticket plan, or 
by the plan of electing electors by the Legislature, 
cach of these States can give the whole number 
to which they are entitled for the Federal can- 
didate. 

The number of Senators in the twenty-two 
States is 44; the number of Representatives is 
186—making, in all, 230; which would be the 
whole number of votes given for a President: a 
mai of 230 is 116, which happens to be ex- 
actly the number of votes to which the five States 
above mentioned are entitled. Now, suppose that 
every man in the seventeen States not mentioned, 
should be republican, and nearly one half of the 
five States enumerated republican also, does it not 
appear clearly that seven-tenths are defeated by 
three-tenths of the people ? 

Again, the census of 1810 gave the population 
of the United States at 7,500,000. The five large 
States have one half of that number, say 3,750,000 ; 
now, as the federal majority was a bare majority 
in these States, there will be only in these States 
1,870,000 Federalists who will have elected the 
President, to the exclusion of a candidate having 
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the united voice of seventeen States, and almost 
a majority of the other five, and against the voice 
of 6,630,000 of the people. 

This is actual demonstration ; there is no de- 
ception in it. Is it, then, a good system that can 
admit of such abuses as might thus be practised ? 
That the majority shall rule is the vital principle 
of all Republics. But, sir, that principle does not 
seem to be secured by the present mode. But gen- 
tlemen will say that this is an extreme case, not 
likely to occur. I admit that it is an extreme case, 
and, though it might not occur exactly in the form 
here pointed out, yet it may occur, with some 
modification, and the effect would be about the 
same. 

May not the day come when such attempts may 
be made? Sir, we have seen, during the short 
existence of this Republic, attempts made to sub- 
vert the very spirit and meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, and in regard to the election of Chief Magis- 
trate too. I allude to the first election of Mr. Jef- 
ferson. Aaron Burr was run at the same time for 
Vice President, and the number of votes was equal. 
The Constitution was not sufficiently definite on 
that subject; no distinction was required in the 
votes, and the friends of Burr contended that his 
claim was equal to that of Mr. Jefferson to the 
Presidency; and the House of Representatives 
had to proceed to ballot, according to the mode 
pointed out in the Constitution, for a President, 
and it was not until thirty-six separate and distinct 
ballotings had taken place that a choice was 
made. Now, sir, in that case it was notorious 
that not one man had voted for Burr with the 
view of making him President. But if that de- 
fect had been pointed out previous to that time, 
the advocates for the Constitution, without any 
amendment, would have cried out that it was an 
extreme case, and not likely to occur. 

The people learn from experience. No sooner 
did this occurrence tale place than the people did 
resolve to amend the Constitution, so as to guard 
in future against such occurrences and such abuses. 
One of the strong arguments used against the 
proposed amendment is, that it is interfering with 
State rights. The large States may be deprived 
of some of their power and influence in the Gen- 
eral Government, and States are like individuals ; 
they dislike to part with any portion of their 

ower. It is to be regretted that there should 

ave been such a want of equality in the size and 
population of the States. If they had been about 
the same size we would have but little State jeal- 
ousy compared with what we have at this day, 
and the only method that I can discover to remedy 
this evil is by adopting the amendment proposed. 
At this day it is the interest of the large States, 
they contend, to retain all this influence. It is 
true that the large States may, by a kind of bar- 
gaining, obtain some more than a due proportion 
of the offices of the General Government; but this 
is but little calculated to make the condition of 
the great mass of the people happy. It may suit 
the views of a few aspiring men. 

But it is at all times difficult to persuade men 
that they have in‘ their hands more than a due 


proportion of power and influence; or, if you can 
make them sensible that they do possess more than 
a due proportion of weight in the affairs of the 
State or Union, yet it will be by far more difficult 
to get them to abandon it. Of this we have con- 
stant examples; and here permit me to notice one 
or two. In North Carolina, that tract of country 
immediately on the seaboard and for some distance 
back, was, in the first settlement of the country, 
laid out into small counties; and the tract of coun- 
try back, toward the mountains, was laid out into 
counties of a much larger extent ofgterritory. 
The Constitution of the State gives to each county 
one Senator and two Representatives. The effect 
of this is to give a preponderance in the Legisla- 
ture to the eastern portion of the State. Although 
the number of the population in the western coun- 
ties is almost double, this cannet be altered with- 
out a convention, and a convention cannot be 
called without the consent of the Legislature. 
Now, sir, attempts have been made to call a con- 
vention, from time to time, butin vain. The peo- 
ple cry out for county rights, and, although every 
man of candor must admit that they are enjoying 
more than an equal proportion of the power and 
influence of the State, yet, so sweet is power, that 
they hold on with the iron grasp of death. I be- 
lieve that Virginia is in the same situation, and 
equally without a remedy. 

Mr. Chairman, nothing can be more true than 
that all the citizens of a State should enjoy equal 
privileges, and that mutual concession and good 
will should exist in all its parts; but this never 
can be the case if one portion, by a forced con- 
struction of the written compact under which they 
live, are always endeavoring to exercise powers 
that, in justice, are not their own, and which be- 
long to another portion in part. 

Sir, the proposed amendment will not affect the 
rights of the States; the federative principle is 
preserved. There was not any part of the Con- 
stitution, in its formation, that was so difficult to 
fix upon as the part relative to the election of a 
Chief Executive Magistrate. At one time it was 
proposed to elect the President directly hy the 
people, on the popular principle; that was objected 
to (if I am correctly informed) on the ground that 
the federative principle should likewise be pre- 
served ; that the Chief Magistrate would preside 
over the States, in their federal character, as well 
as over the people; and that to elect by the people 
directly would destroy that important feature, 
which it was thought to be important to preserve. 
It was proposed, in the next place, that the Presi- 
dent should be elected by the joint vote of both 
Houses of Congress; and this proposition was 
adopted under the belief that, in that form, the 
federative and popular principle would be pre- 
served ; and it remained fixed and determined until 
near the rise of the Convention, when doubts be- 
gan to arise whether the Congress was the proper 
body to elect the Chief Magistrate. Those that 
doubted the policy of confiding to that body this 
important trust, contended that, from the acquaint- 
ance and intimacy that would exist between the 
President and the members of Congress, they 
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incumbent. of the Executive chair. But no objec- 
tion was made to the principle on which such a 
‘choice could be founded. It was determined, then, 
‘to give to each State in the Union a right to choose 
as many persons as such State should have Rep- 
yesentatives and Senators in the Congress of the 
‘United States, who, when thus chosen, should, by 
ballot, in their respective States, choose a Chief 
Magistrate. 

"This mode combined the popular and the feder- 
ative principle, and guarded against the objections 
of bias that were brought against the Legislature, 
as the Electors thus chosen would be strangers to 
the Chief Magistrate, and would be most likely to 
make a correct and impartial choice. The Con- 
vention, after due deliberation, adopted this form, 
and it became a part of the Constitution. 

The mode being fixed, the next thing was to 
pons in the event of two or more candidates 

aving an equal number of votes, who or what 
body should decide the contest. It was first pro- 
posed that the Senate should, by ballot, decide; 
but this was objected to, because this would be 
making the President on the federal prindple en- 
tirely. It was then proposed that the House of 
Representatives should decide; this was objected 
to, on the ground that it would be making the 
choice solely on the popular princi le; but to avoid 
this objection, it was moved that the House should 
ballot by States, each State having one vote, 
which would combine both principles; and in this 
form it was agreed to. j 

I have used this to prove that the Convention, 
throughout, were determined to guard against the 
encroachments of the States on one hand, and of 
the people on the other; and that the amendment 
proposed is no violation of first principles. 

Sir, adopt the proposed amendment, and you 
will give the people a fair opportunity of being 
heard in the choice of that important officer—the 
Chief Magistrate of the Union. The majority and 
the minority in the respective States will have a 
fair opportunity of being heard. If there are po- 
litical parties, they can be fairly heard; if the con- 
test is about men, and if there are no political par- 
ties, a fair expression of the public mind can be 
had. It will guard and protect the people against 
intriguing and designing men. They will not be 
able to carry their influence into every county and 
neighborhood in a large State; but they can into 
those assemblies called caucuses, which are gotten 
up about the seats of the State Legislatures, during 
their sessions. If you will adopt the proposed 
amendment, and the States should ratify it, which 
I am confident they will, the people will not want 
from the State Legislatures a caucus to say who 
shall be electors. They will be able, in their re- 
po districts, to choose a man with whom 
they are acquainted, on whose intelligence and 
virtue they can rely, for the choice of a Chief 
Magistrate. You will bring the election near to 
the people, and, consequently, you will make them 
place more value on the elective franchise, which 
is all-important in a republican form of Govern- 
ment. 


and this is sent out to the people. 
in fact, is electing the electors; for the subsequent 
voting by the people, 
is a mere form, the “ shadow of a shade.” For, 
sir, 


near to them, 
they may know 
give in their votes. 
them with what belongs to themselves. They are 
honest, and it only remains for them to know 
what is right, and they will do what is right. 


ment on their rights. 
spirit run high, x 
can party were threatened with an overthrow, an 


expediency ; 
can party could give their full 
approaching tion; 
measure was apua But, sir, this would not ap- 
pease the wrat L i 

selves deprived ofan important right. Ifthisbe your 
republicanism, said they, away withit. You have 
| deprived us of the right of exercising one of our 


are equally exceptionable. If the Legislature elect 
the electors, you are heaping on them duties foreign 
to their duties as State legislators; and by this 
mode you make your system more complex. When 
the citizen is about to vote for a fit person to-rep- 
resent him in the State Legislature, fe must recol- 
lect also that the same person is authorized to vote 
for electors, who, when thus chosen, has a right 
to vote for a Chief Magistrate. The members, 
when they convene at their Legislatures, will then 
have their caucus; anda fair opportunity is offered 
for intrigue: they will make the electors from 
their own body, calculated to serve their own 
views. If the election is by general ticket, the 
Legislature indirectly elect the electors. They 
form a caucus, and make out a ticket to suit the 
dominant party in that State, with as many names 
on it as the State is entitled to choose electors; 
Now, sir, this, 


whatever may be said of it, 


if the ticket displeases a great portion of the 


State, vet they cannot well alter it. Who can 


resist this tremendous caucus recommendation ? 
If there are political parties in the State, the voice 
of the minority is entirely stifled by this system. 
And is this the system that will secure State 
rights; that system with which gentlemen are so 
delighted ? 


Sir, let the people have the election brought 
unmixed with other elections, that 
what they are doing when they 
Do not be fearful of trusting 


But, sir, some say that this is an election that 


the people do not attend—one that they care but 
little about; that they care but little whether you 
elect the Chief Magistrate of the United States in 
one or the other modes mentioned. If this be true, 
it is only where you have made the system so com- 
plicated that the people do not comprehend it, that 
they are indifferent about it. 


I recollect that when the Legislature of the ` 


State from which I come, at a period not very re- 
mote, thought proper to take from the people the 
right of choosing their electors in the accustomed 
way, by districts, and took the election into their 
own hands, that it produced a state of excitement 
never equalled in that State. 


The people viewed it as a flagrant encroach- 
This took place when party 


‘and at a time when the Republi- 


the advocates contended that it was a matter 0 
that in that way alone the Republi- 
weight in the then 
Presidential election; and that the 


of a people that considered them- 
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most important political rights, and a privilege 
that we deem sacred ; no apology will or can be 
received. And, sir, they displaced most of the 
supporters of this measure with a high hand. 

Sir, it is well to cherish this high-minded spirit 
in the people, and to impress on their minds the 
value and importance of these high privileges. 

Mr. Chairman, if this amendment shall prevail, 
and be ratified by the States, your President will 
be the choice of a majority of the whole people of 
the United States. He will be chosen for his 
virtue and intelligence, and not because he may 
be most likely to bestow his favors on a few con- 
spicuous persons in a few of the large States. He 
will sit easy in his place, conscious that the people 
are on his side. He will remember that he de- 
rived his support from every portion of the Union, 
and will have an eye to the interest of the whole 
Union. The large States will be deprived of the 
power of combining and bargaining for the high 
offices of the General Government. Sectional 
feelings will, in some degree, be broken down, and 
union and harmony will be effectually preserved. 

Sir, if ever there be a time when a subject of 
this kind can be acted on with propriety, it is now. 
The question can be put to the States when all is 
tranquil; when there is no party feeling to distort 
and sway the minds of men. It is a time when 
the subject can receive a candid and dispassionate 
examination, and a time when men of all parties 
can mingle in the discussion without jealousy or 
suspicion. 

The States will not be surprised at the passage 
of the resolution on your table. The subject is 
not new to them: the States of North Carolina, 
New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania, and some others that 
I do not recollect, have all given their consent, 
by their respective legislatures, to the proposed 
amendment. 

And the Senate of the United States have passed 
this resolution the second time. Should all this 
have no weight with us? Itis only for us to put 
the question to the States, and, if they reject it, 
then it is at an end. 

_ And let it be remembered that we do not possess 
all the power on thesubject of amending the Con- 
stitution of the United States. That mstrument 
provides another method, or way, by which it may 
be amended. Two-thirds of the States have the 
power to demand of us a convention for that pur- 
pose, and we have no power to refuse such a de- 
mand. 

Now, sir, is it not better for us to propose to 
amend the Constitution ina single point than to 
be forced, by the States, to call a convention, 
which, when convened, will have the power to 
make the whole instrument pass in review? Sir, 
I think there are but few amongst us, that are 
willing to submit that instrument to the hands of 
any set of men at this day. I mean the whole in- 
strument. 

Sir, I am done. I thank the Committee for 
their attention whilst I have endeavored to sub- 
mit the few reasons which induce me to give the 
vote which I shall give on this subject. 


The re- | 


marks that I have submitted have been very de- 
sultory. I had not thought of speaking on this 
subject before a day or two past, and I should not 
have troubled you at this time, but from a belief 
that some person should bring up the subject; 
and knowing, as I do, that the State that I in part 
represent has felt some interest on this subject, I 
felt it somewhat my duty to call the attention of 
the Committee to it; believing that, when the 
subject was brought before them, that it was one 
that would call to its aid gentlemen of more ability 
and experience than myself. 


Mr. Smirn’s motion was rejected by the House. 
The House then adjourned. 


Fripay, April 21. 


Mr. Smiru, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, reported a bill for the relief 
of Ambrose Vasse; which was read twice, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Kent, from the Committee for the District 
of Columbia, to which was referred the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act to increase the allow- 
ance of the judges of the orphans’ court in the 
counties of Washington and Alexandria,” re- 
ported the same without amendment, and it was 
ordered to be read a third time to-morrow. 

Mr. Kent moved that the Ilouse do now pro- 
ceed to consider the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act to incorporate the inhabitants of the city 
of Washington, and to repeal all other acts here- 
tofore passed for that purpose ;” which motion was 
rejected by the House. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act to 
provide for clothing the Army of the United 
States in domestic manufactures, and for other 
purposes,” was read the third time, and passed as 
amended. 

An engrossed bill, entitled “An act to establish 
an uniform mode of discipline and field exercise 
for the militia of the United States,” was read 
the third time, and passed. 

An engrossed bill, regulating the manner of set- 
tling the accounts of the several deputy surveyors 
in the Missouri and Arkansas Territories, was 
read the third time, and rejected. 

An engrossed bill, to designate the boundaries 
of districts, and establish land offices for the dis- 
posal of the public lands, not heretofore offered 
for sale in the States of Alabama and Indiana, 
was read the third time; and, on motion of Mr. 
Linn, it was 

Ordered, That the said bill be recommitted to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

The bill authorizing the sale of thirteen sec- 
tions, of land in Canton district, in the State of 
Ohio, passed through a Committee of the Whole, 
and was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the following 
titles, to wit: An act for the relief of Thomas L. 
Ogden, and others; an act to authorize the build- 
ing of a certain number of small vessels of war; 
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an act for the relief of Matthew McNair; an act 
for the relief of Thomas Leiper; and an act con- 
firming the proceedings of the inhabitants of the 
village of Cahokia, in the State of Illinois, in 
laying out a town on the commons of said vil- 
lage: in which bills they ask the concurrence of 
this House. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 


The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole, on the bills reported by the Com- 
mittee of Manufactures, and the Committee de- 
termined to take up, first in order, the bill “to 
regulate the duties on imports and tonnage, and 
for other purposes.” This bill proposes changes in 
relation to the duties on goods imported, in the 
proportions which are denoted in the following 
table, copied from that compiled and printed for 
the use of the House of Representatives: 


A comparative view of the existing Tariff of Duties on 
goods imported from foreign countries as established 
‘by the act of 27th April, 1816, entitled “An act to 
regulate the duties on imports and tonnage,” as 
amended by the act of the 20th of April, 1818, en- 
titled “An act to increase the duties on certain man- 
ufactured articles imported in the United States,” 
and that proposed by the bill now depending in the 
House of Representatives of the United States, “ to 
regulate the duties on imports and for other pur- 
poses.” 


ero 


Rate of 
Old tariff.|New tariff.Jaddition’! 
__|_duty. 


ARTICLES. 


or 


First class of articles, 
per cent. 

Second 

Third 

Fourth and fifth class- 
es, Viz: 

Woollen manufactures} 25 

Cotton do., and cotton f 


$007 1-2 
15 
20 


$0 124 
20 
25 


twist, not fom India 25 
Ditto, do. from India 25 
Linen manufactures 15 
Clothing, ready made | | 
Bonnets, hats and caps L 

of wool, fur, leather, 

straw, chip, or silk j 
Silk manufactures from 

India 
Printed books 
Painted or stained pa- 

per, and paper hang- 

ings 

Clocks and time-pieces 

Umbrellas, sticks, and 
apparatus for um- 
brellas 

Bonnets and caps, not 
otherwise taxed 

Fans, feathers, flowers, 
millinery, perfumes, 
washes 

Painted floor cloths, oil 
cloths, mats, salad oil, 
capers, mustard, ol- | 


15 
15 


| | 
| 


0 35 


am e one 


35 bisay1-6a. 


H. or R, 
STATEMENT—Continued. 
Rate of 
ARTICLES. Old tariff.| New tariff addition’! 
duty. 
ives, preserves, wa-| | 
fers, sweetmeats i 
Manufactures of wood, 
coarse lace, carriages; 
and furniture for do. 
Leather, and manu 
factures of leather, 
brushes, canes 
Gilt and plated ware {$020 $0 35 
Cut glass 30 35 | Included 
China, earthen, stone in two 
ware, and crockery 20 35 preced’g 
Manufactures of marble classes. 
and alabaster 15 35 
Ale, beer, and porter, in 
bottles, galls. 15 20 1-3 
Do. not in bottles do) 10 15 1-2 
Alum, ewt| 200 3 00 1-2 
Almonds, lb! 03 04 1-3 
Blk glass bottles, gross) 144 2 00 1-4 
Boots, pait| 150 2 00 1-3 
Bristles, lb.) 03 03 Free. 
Playing cards, pack) 30 35 1-6 
Tarred cables, and cord- 
age Ib) 03 04 1-3 
Untarred, ditto, twine ; 
and thread Ib} 04 05 1-4 
Candles, tallow do| 03 05 2-3 
wax and sperm., do| 06 08 1-3 
China Cassia do.) 06 10 2-3 
Cinnamon doj 2 334 
Cloves doj 25 35 2-5 
Cheese do.) 09 09 
Chocolate do.| 03 04 
Cocoa, do.) 02 03 1-2 
Coal, heaped bushel] 05 05 
Copperas, cwt.) 100 2 00 Double. 
Copper rods, spikes, i 
bolts, and nails, and 
composition, do. lb.) 04 04 
Corks, do.j15 per ct 15 
Coffee, do} 05 06 1-5 do. 
Cotton do} 03 06 Double. 
Currants, do. 03 04 1-3 do. 
Figs, do 03 04 1-3 do. 
Fish, for’n caught, qntl./$1 00 1 00 
Mackerel, bbi.| 150 1 50 
Salmon, do.| 200 2 00 
All other pick’d fish, do.| 100 1 00 
Window glass, 8 by 10, 
100 sq. ft.| 250 3 00 
Ditto, 10by 12, dol 275 325 f| 15 do. 
over 10 by 12, do} 325 375 
Plain uncut flint 
glass, 1b.|20 per ct. 10 
Giue, do.| 05 10 Double. 
Gunpowder, do.| 08 10 1-4 do. 
Hemp, cwt.| 150 2 50 2-3 do. 
Iron and steel wire 
notover No. 18, lb.| 05 05 
over No. 18, de} 09 09 
Tron in barsand bolts, 
manufactured ex- 
cept by rolling, cwt: 75 1 25 2-3 p. ct. 
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STATEMENT —Continued. | STATEMENT—Continued. 
= | | Rate of | Rate of 
ARTICLES. (Old tariff.: New tariff.jaddition’! | ARTICLES. Old tariff.|New tariff. addition’! 
i i duty. | | duty. 
Tron in sheets, rods, į | | powdered, do. $0 04 goor | $0 05 | $0 05 1-4 
and hoops, doge 54 | $3 00 j 1-5 do. | lump, do} 10 | 123 
Tron in bars and bolts,| : i loaf, & sugar can- 
manufactured by rol-! ; ! dy, do| 12 15 
ling, ewt.| 150 200 i 1-3 do. | Snuff, do| 12 | 45 
Anchors, do.| 200 200 ! Tallow, do; or | o o] 
Iron in Pigs; do} 50 `: 75 i 1-2 do. | Tea, from China, in i | 
Iron castings, do. 75 : 150 | Double. American vessels, bo- i | 
Spades & shovels, each!20 per oti 25 ? hea, lb. 12 25 Double. 
Slate and tiles for build- j Souchong & all other j 
ing, not over 12 inch- : black teas, 34 lbi 25 | 25 
es square, per. 1000! | 200 Hyson Skin, do| 27 i 25 
12 to 14in. sq. do. | 3 00 Imperial,Gunpowder, 
14 to 16 do. do.! i 400 & Gomee, 681b. 50 50 
16 to 18 do. do. : 5 00 Hyson, and Young: 
18. to 20 do, do.i : 600 | Hyson, 56 lbi 40 40 
Paper, folio, pot, quarto; Other green, 381b! 28 28 
` post, crown, &c., 1b.'30 per ct.: 20 Tobacco, m’nufactured,’ 
royal, imp., &c., do. | 15 other than snuff and 
printing, and cop- ; cigars, lb. 10 10 
per plate, do. ! 124 Whiting, and Paris 
other coarse do. 10 white Ib. OL oi 
Screws of wire, gross! i 8 to 20 Wines, Burgundy, Ma- 
Ginger, rough, 1b.115=8-10! 1, say 2 deira, Tokay, Cham- 
ground, do. 04 paign, and Rhen- 
preserved, do. 10 | galls. 100 
Silk, sewing, and silk & | Sherry and St. Lu- 
worsted twist lb.j15 perct. 150 | car, galls. 60 
Indigo, do! 15 15 Lisbon, Oporto, and 
Lead in pigs & bars, do: ‘ ol j Ol others, of Portugal, 
sheets, 01 | o? )} and Sicily, galls. 50 
shot of lead, 7 | o 03 L Tencriffe, Fayal, and; 
red and white, dry 1-2 p. ct. other West India 
or in oil do.| 03 04 j isles, galls.) 40 
Mace, do.'$1 00 1 25 1-4 do all other kinds, galls, 15 
Molasses, gal] 05 10 Double do. in bottles or cases/30 per ct. 
Nails, of iron, Ib} 04 05 1-4 p.ct. | Russia duck, ps-|$2 00 2 00 
Nutmegs, do.) 60 | 75 1-4 do. | Ravens do. do! 125 1 25 
Pepper, do’ 06 | 10 1-2 do. | Holland do. do.| 250 2 50 
Pimento, do} 08 | 08 1-3 do. | Spermaceti oil, of for- 
Plums and prunes, do.) 03 04 1-3 do. eign fisheries, galls.) 25 25 
Raisins, in jars or i Whale oil, do. 15 j 15 
boxes, į 03 04 1-3 do. | Olive oil, in casks, do.| 25 | 25 
all other kinds, do! 02 03 1-2 do. | Linseed oil, do.|15 per: ct. 25 
Salt, bushel of 56 Ibs; 20 | 25 1-4 do. say 16cts.| 
Ochre, dry, Ib} ol | ol AD VALOREM. 
in oil, do.) Q1 1-2; 014 Blue vitriol, lb. 06 
Steel, cwt. $1 00 1 50 1-2 | Oil of vitriol, do. 05 
Cigars, 1000; 250 =; 5 00 ! Double. | Nitric acid, do. 06 
Spirits, from grain, first | Muriatic acid, do.| | Os 
proof, 42 cts.; 2d, | F Sugar of lead, do.i ; 06 
45; 3d, 46; 4th, 52; | 2 : 
ai 60 a over 5th, in same same. | The bill haying been read through— 
et, 90; 2a, 385 3a i ! Mr. Batpwin, of Pennsylvania, said:—In pre- 
42; 4th, 48; 5th, 57;! | | senting this bill to the consideration of the House, 
over 5th, 70 i camet L rsames i it is proper that the views of the Committee of 
Shoes & slip’s, silk Pr | 30 : 50 i 1-3 | Manufactures should be fully explained. The task 
leather, 25 ` 50 j Double. | assigned to them has been one of no ordinary in- 
for children, T io is l 25 0 28 terest: the subjects on which it has been their 
Spikes of iron, ib! 03 | 04 i 1-3 | duty to act may have an important bearing on 
Soap, lb. 03 | 04 1-3 | the whole internal policy of this Government ; and 
Sugar, brown, do. 3- il the measures recommended are such as, in "their 


whiteyclayed, and į 


opinion, wiil essentially benefit the nation. In ma- 
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turing them, the committee have not (as the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Futter, seemed 
to think) considered themselves a private commit- 
‘tee, acting on the private petitions of individuals, 
who sought support and encouragement from Gov- 
ernment, at the expense of thenation. They have 
not examined the petitions or statements of manu- 
facturers, with a view of ascertaining whether their 
establishments are productive or osing. Their 
interest has not been a leading motive in our minds: 
it was of little importance ; and if this bill, either 
in its general principles or its details, cannot be 
supported on national principles, we are willing 
that it should fall, and that its fate shall be ours. 
We have thought that this nation can never be 
flourishing or independent, unless it can supply 
from its own resources its food, its clothing, and 
the means of defence; that, to be dependent on 
foreign nations for the articles essential for these 
purposes, is inconsistent with true pohy ; and that 
the system which has entailed on us this depend- 
ence, must be radically changed. In a matter 
which involved so many interests, we found many 
' embarrassments—among not the least of them, 
those which arose from the duties assigned to the 
different committees of this House. The Commit- 
tee of Manufactures was a new one; its powers 
and duties were undefined by any rule; the various 
subjects referred to them related as well to the rev- 
enue and commerce of the country, as its manu- 
factures. It was our wish that each committee 
should act on its appropriate subjects, not to en- 
eroach on the jurisdiction of either. It was our 
first intention to have reported a bill which should 
have related only to the manufactures of the coun- 
try. But the House will recollect that, at a very 
early period of the session, a resolution was passed, 
calling on the Secretary of the Treasury to report 
the effect on the revenue of a prohibition of wool- 
Tens, cottons, and iron; that his reply was, that an 
increase of duty on those articles would impair the 
revenue, and tend to introduce smuggling. This 
was a subject on which we knew the House was 
sensitive; a deficit in the receipts of this year of 
five millions, had been officially announced by the 
Treasury. The Committee of Ways and Means 
had reported no bill, had recommended no means 
of filling the Treasury, and, to our repeated calls, 
had answered that nonc would be adopted by them. 
You now find that the result of all their delibera- 
tions has ended in the bill on your table, author- 
izing a loan of four millions—two directly, and 
two from the Sinking Fund, to meet the ordinary 
expenses of the year, I did not approve of the 
resolution which had thus called on the Secretary 
of the Treasury to take a part in this great national 
controversy, and thought it not right in gentlemen 
to call in the influence of that department against 
a large portion of the nation, struggling against 
what they conceived to be the indifference of our 
own, and the efforts of foreign Governments. To 
have framed a bill confined to the sole object of 
promoting the manufacturesof the nation, by im- 
posing a high duty on those of others, the effect of 
which would have been still further to diminish a 
Tevenue already incompetent to our ordinary ex- 


penses, would have thrown us in the way of the 
very difficulty which gentlemen had so early fore- 
seen, so carefully provided against. The ery of 
revenue, the Treasury, and smuggling, would have 
effectually defeated all our projects. There was 
no other committee disposed to act in concert with 
us. Left thus alone—the Treasury report against 
an increase of duties; the Treasury itself empty; 
the Committee of Ways and Means unwilling to 
assist in filling it, and yet called upon by the peti- 
tions of thousands of individuals to do something 
to protect the industry of the nation-—the commit- 
tee had no alternative but to abandon, subject to 
certain destruction, the great interest confided to 
their care, or to go the extent of their jurisdiction, 
and report a system which, while it would not in- 
jure the commerce, should aid the revenue, and 
save the manufactures of our country. In recom- 
mending a general revision of the existing tariff, 
we are sensible of being exposed to the imputation 
of encroaching on the province of other commit- 
tees ; but, as they have declined or refused to act, 
I hope no objections on this score will come from 
them. From the House I anticipate none—confi- 
dent in the hope that they will inquire, not so 
much from what committee this bill emanated, as 
whether its provisions will promote the general 
welfare. And if, in the opinion of the House, this 
measure is called for by the distresses of the. coun- 
try; if it will tend to their relief, and to restore 
the nation to its former prosperity; if it is essen-. 
tial that such encouragement should ever be given 
to national industry as will enable us to supply the 
articles of our own consumption, you have the au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Treasury for saying 
that ihis is the proper time. In his annual report 
on the finances, he tells you this in the most expli- 
cit language; he tells you, too, that your present 
revenue is insufficient—you must increase it, or 
diminish your expenditure. 

This is a time of profound peace, when our 
expenses are those only of an ordinary Peace Es- 
tablishment ; no national calamity has befallen us; 

et a loan is necessary for the present year, and a 
larger one will be required for the next. Whena 
system of revenue has thus completely failed, and 
from the operation of plain and natural causes ; 
when we cannot flatter ourselves that, in the pres- 
ent state of the world, it can become better, but are 
certain that it must hecome worse, it is time to look 
to our situation, and retrace our error. It isan 
unpleasant duty in any committee to be obliged to 
examine existing systems, andrecommend achange, 
but it will be at once perceived that the nation 
which relies for the means of paying its expenses 
solely on imposts, must encourage the importation, 
and not the manufacture, of its article of consump- 
tion. Whilst this is its policy, its internal industry 
must be confined to articles of export, to pay for 
foreign fabrics which are imported. With impor- 
tations, revenue must diminish ; and this has been 
the reason why ail attempts to promote our own 
manufactures have hitherto failed. Now the sys- 
tem must be changed; you must either make per- 
petual loans, or open new sources of revenue, by 
giving a new turn to the labor of the nation. At 
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all events, I beg gentlemen to consider that, to me, 
the danger to the Treasury is no answer to this 
bill: if it is empty, it is not my fault. Two short 
years since, I was in a proud minority of five that 
opposed the repeal of those taxes which, if con- 
tinued, would have given you an abundant revenue. 
If, in their abolition, the encouragement of manu- 
factures has been retarded, let no inconsistency be 
charged upon me ; if the system has failed, it is not 
because it has not had its full and fair operation, 
but because it is inconsistent with the present sit- 
uation of this country and Europe. You may 
resort to temporary expedients; but the people of 
this country will not consent to a continual accu- 
mulation of debt, in order to protract asystem which 
can alone heal the general distress. What must 
be done should be done soon. The able and intel- 
ligent officer at the head of your finances tells you 
this is the time; and I tell you, that you may as 
well avoid the approaches of old age, or thestroke 
of death, as a change in your financial hes 
You must not wait till the voice of the people calls 
for it in language which you cannot resist, and 
when the revulsion will be so sudden as to shake 
to its foundation the system to which gentlemen 
now cling so eagerly. If this miserable system of 
impost, as the exclusive source of revenue, is ne- 
cessary for the support of commerce ; if the internal 
industry of the country is to be checked and pro- 
tracted till public opinion demands the change, let 
gentlemen beware lest all parts of the system go 
together. 

Those who now complain that the Committee 
of Manufactures, propose too much, will, when 
that day arrives, (and come it must,) regret the 
rejection of this bill, which proposes a change— 
gradual, but necessary for the prosperity of the 
country. In proposing it, the committee are aware 
that, from one side of the House, we shall be assailed 
with the cry of—you will ruin commerce; from 
the other, agriculture; and from all, smuggling 
and revenue. Intelling usthat commerce supports 
the Government and furnishes its revenues, gen- 
tlemen must not deceive themselves in thinking 
that the people of this country do not know that 
the consumer of foreign goods, and not the for- 
eigner or importer, pays the impost. The con- 
sumption of foreign produce, and not its importa- 
tion, is the source of the revenue; a kind of taxa- 
tion the more oppressive on the people, because, 
by employing the merchant or collector, the con- 
sumer pays, not only the amount of duties, but the 
accumulated profits of all the merchants through 
whose hands the article passes, from the custom- 
house to the consumer. If the committee are cen- 
sured for speaking thus plainly of a system on 
which this Government has hitherto rested for its 
support, the House must recollect that, at its organ- 
ization, impost was only one, not the exclusive 
source of revenue. As soon as the debts of the 
Revolution were assumed by the New Congress, 
a system of excise and internal taxation was re- 
sorted to, as a paramount means of paying the 
Interest of the National Debt. During tne admin- 
istration of General Wasutnaron and his immedi- 
ate successor, an excise on spirits, snuff, and snuff 


mills, duties on refined sugar, licenses to retailers, 
carriages, auctions, and a stamp act and land tax, 
were imposed. Let it not be forgotten that, in the 
preamble to the act for laying an impost, the en- 
couragement of domestic manufactures was one of 
the avowed objects of the law. This was the 
revenue system of the founders of our Government. 
We do not attack, but rest upon it; it is the only 
one on which this nation can rely for permanent 
protection in a time of European peace; we must 
recur to it, unless another great convulsion should 
again derange all the institutions ef the civilized 
world. The policy of this Government was changed, 
not because it was found unwise, but because the 
continuance of the war in Europe rendered it un- 
necessary. Then other nations wanted our pro- 
visions ; their price was such that the labor of this 
country was diverted from its natural course. In- 
stead of making, we imported the articles of com- 
monconsumption. Theimpost was found sufficient 
for allourwants. But, in the change of events, Eu- 
rope can now feed herself, and can compete with 
us in other markets for our provisions. Those 
nations from whom we import the most, now 
refuse to receive our produce at any price. Thus 
there has been a radical change in those relations 
with other nations, which gave the turn to our 
national industry. A wise legislature will and 
must shape its internal policy to meet the changes 
which make a revision necessary. The present is 
not a forced, but the natural and settled state of 
this country. The events of the last thirty years 
have been unparalleled in history ; we must not 
expect their recurrence, at least in our time. It 
requires no reasoning to prove that measures cal- 
culated on a general war in Europe, will not suit 
a general state of peace; they must and will be 
controlled by circumstances. We must look to 
facts, and profit by experience. Effects will flow 
from causes; they cannot be averted or avoided ; 
we must meet them sooner or later. It is best not 
to attempt to conceal from ourselves or the nation 
the necessity of coming back to the original system 
on which this Government first commenced its 
operations. In proposing the measures which the 
committee have reported, we have thought it best 
to avow the intention to be such a change in our 
internal policy as will gradually lead the people ot 
this country to be independent of any other for the 
essential articles of subsistence, and the means ot 
defence. We well know it is a thankless, ungra- 
cious task. The manufacturers complain that too 
little, the merchants that every thing, and I well 
know that here it is thought that too much has been 
done. These measures have caused much excite- 
ment. This is not the time to expect that justice 
will be done to our motives. But the committee 
have this, and it is no small satisfaction, that, 
though they have not pleased others, they have 
pleased themselves. Their system hasbeen matured 
with much pains, and with the most anxious desire 
to relieve alike all the suffering interests of the 
country. How far this bill is so calculated, the 
House will judge, from an examination and com- 
parison with the existing tariff, which I wili now 
explain, begging that gentlemen will not forget 
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one thing—that the present tariff was a revenue 
bill, reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, more to aid the Treasury than to ed 


the industry of the country. The report of Mr. 

Dallas was strongly in favor of domestic manufac- 

tures; yet, in that of the Committee of Ways and į 
Means, it is remarkable that the word manufac- 

tures is not mentioned. I presume that the gentle- 

man from South Carolina, who was then the 

chairman of that committee, had then the same 

opinion on this subject that he now entertains. 

When gentlemen complain of the extravagant pro- 

tection that this bill affords to national industry, ; 
they are, perhaps, not aware that, in general, it 

exceeds but in a small degree that recommended, 

in 1816, from the Treasury, almost exclusively for 

revenue. They must not think it strange if a 

Committee of Manufactures, combining this with 

other great national objects, should have felt it their 

duty to propose some changes necessary to meet 

the calls of the country. 

The bill proposes— 

A duty of 124 per cent. ad valorem on the arti- 
cles enumerated in the first class, and 20 per cent. 
on all not enumerated, which embrace many man- 
ufactures, but which it was thought best not to 
particularize. In the present tariff, these were at 
72 and 15 per cent. The committee could discern 
no good reason for leaving them at this low rate 
of duty, and were abundantly convinced that, for 
the double purpose of revenue and manufactures, 
the proposed rates were proper. It would be going 
too much in detail to trace the various rates of ad 
valorem duties from 1739 to 1804. In that year 
they were permanently fixed at 124, 15, and 20; 
with the addition of the Mediterranean Fund, they 
were 15, 17}, and 224, and continued so during the 
most prosperous period of our commerce and re- 
venue, till, in 1812, when the permanent duties 
were doubled, making 274, 324, and 423. They 
continued so until 1815, after the peace, when the 
Mediterranean Fund ceased, and the duties re- 
mained till July, 1816, at the rates of 25, 30, and 
40 per cent. ad valorem. Had they remained so, 
you would not have been assailed by general cries 
of distress from all parts of the nation ; we should 
have enjoyed, not a nominal, but a real independ- 
ence; our resources would not have been sent 
abroad to protect and reward the industry of others, 
to the ruin of our own merchants, manufacturers, 
and farmers. But it was thought proper to reduce 
the duties; and the fear of smuggling, it seems, 
is assigned as the reason. Iam not enough ac- 
quainted with the mysteries of commerce to know 
what is the smuggling point. 

Gentlemen may talk about it as they please; į 
there is no evidence that our duties have ever been į 
so high that there has been smuggling to any great | 
extent. From 1804 to 1812 the lowest rate of 
duties was 124 per cent.; we heard no complaints 
then; during the year 1815, and the first six 
months of 1816, the lowest duty was 25 per cent. 
The importation of ad valorem articles in 1815, 
amounted to eighty-six millions of dollars, and 
gentlemen are called on for the proof of smug- 
gling. They must give reasons better than the 
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mere suggestion of this danger, against this small 
increase of duties; which is, in effect, only com- 
ing back to the old rates before the war. We are 
not to be deterred by threats of this kind; and, 
judging from experience, have no fears that an 
increase of duties, even to the war rates, would 
produce this effect; but if there was danger, it is 
no argument to us to be told that this Government 
is unable to enforce measures which are adopted 
as necessary to the general welfare. We are not 
so weak; our laws are not so insufficient; the 
rates proposed have been collected, and they can 
and will be collected if enacted. When the dan- 
ger becomes realized, it will be time to apply the 
remedy. While it is merely fanciful, and, as I 
believe, held out to defeat the salutary provisions 
of this bill, I shall not deem it worthy of further 
notice. The next rate of duty is 25 per cent.; in 
the present tariff these articles are rated at 20, but 
in the bill reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means they were recommended at 22. I hope 
it will not be thought extravagant that we pro- 
pose an addition of three per cent. Articles of 
copper are at present at 25 per cent. One expres- 
sion is changed, which will be found to apply to 
most of the ad valorem articles in this bill; in the 
old tariff it is “material of chief value;” this 
creates great difficulty at the custom-house, where 
an article is composed of materials paying a dif- 
ferent rate of duty; it is generally entertained as 
made of that which pays Towest ; thus defrauding 
the revenue and injuring the manufacturer. To 
avoid this, the committee have adopted the ex- 
pression “component material,” so that any arti- 
cle composed of mixed materials pays the duty of 
the highest. The House will observe that there 
is in this clause a drawback of the duties on sheet 
copper, used in building or repairing ships ; in the 
present tariff “copper and brass in pigs, bars, or 
lates, suited to the sheathing of ships,” is. duty 
ree. Under this clause all sheet brass and cop- 
per imported, for whatever purpose, is embraced, 
to the great injury of one class of manufactures, 
and the diminution of the revenue. While the 
committee are fully disposed to protect that most 
noble manufacture, a ship, they are unwilling that 
any other advantage should be taken of a provi- 
sion intended solely for this purpose. Itis believed 
that this object is fully answered by the proposed 
drawback. It has been submitted to intelligent 
and experienced merchants, and no objections have 
occurred. While on this subject, I must no- 
tice some publications in which the committee 
are charged with hostility to commerce and ship- 
building, in raising the duty on sheathing copper 
and sail duck. The best answer to the charge is, 
that itis not true; in fact this bill proposes no 
change on either ; the duck is an important article 
of manufacture, for which we ought not to be de- 
pendent on any other nation, and which ought to 
be encouraged ; yet the Committee were unwilling 
to interfere with it. We expect much abuse and 
have received no little; but let me give one word 
of advice to those inclined to bestow it so liberally ; 
read before you write. 

The next clause proposes a duty of thirty-three 
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per cent. on woollens. In Mr. Dallas’s tariff it was 
proposed at twenty-eight. On cottons, of thirty- 
three ; the same as proposed by him. Both are 
now at twenty-five. These being among the most 
important items in the bill, the House must in- 
dulge me in going fully into the reasons which 
have induced the committee to propose the addi- 
-tional duty: It would seem almost unnecessary 
to convince this House, that the interest of the 
nation required that it should clothe itself; that it 
ought to feed itself, will not be denied; yet food 
is not more necessary than raiment; and I cannot 
‘see how any people can be independent who must 
look abroad for that. Atall events, the committee 
‘have thought that, in bottoming this bill on this 
national principle, that we ought to feed, clothe, 
and be able to defend ourselves, we placed it on 
ground that could not easily be shaken. Our mo- 
tives rise higher than the interest of manufacturers; 
whether they make or lose money now ; whether 
it tends to enrich one or another, or all classes of 
society, has scarcely entered into our considera-~ 
stion. The nation must command its own con- 
sumption, its own means of defence. The last 
war found us destitute. I beg the House to re- 
member what the gentleman from Kentucky told 
us the other day; that our gallant soldiers were 
destitute of clothing, until the Government con- 
nived at smuggling, to procure cloth from the na- 
tion with whom we were contending. National 
feeling, if not interest, should forbid the recurrence 
of such a scene; it shall not be charged on the 
Committee of Manufactures. If it was right in 
1816 to impose a duty of twenty-five per cent. on 
woollens and cottons, principally with a view to 
revenue, there will be found a strong reason for its 
increase in the duties now imposed by the British 
‘Government, of six pence sterling on every pound 
of wool, and six per cent. ad valorem on cotton 
wool, imported after the 5th January, 1820. Wool 
has been an article of export from this country to 
England. The new duty excludes it; the ports 
are now shut against your Pee they will 
‘not permit its importation till the price of wheat 
is ten shillings sterling a bushel. Let those who 
complain so much that the agricultural interest 
will suffer by this bill, reflect on these facts. Let the 
farmer decide whether it is most for his interest 
‘to purchase his clothing from the foreign manu- 
facturer, who will purchase neither his wool nor 
his provisions; or the domestic one, who will give 
him a market for both, in his anxiety to guard 
against the profits which may accrue to his neigh- 
-bors and countrymen, by the success of their man- 
ufactures. Let him be sure that he falls into bet- 
ter hands by trusting himself to the liberality of 
foreigners. It is feared that there will be a mo- 
nopoly and a desire of speculation, if our own coun- 
trymen can supply our demands; yet there seems 
‘to be no fear that our course of policy should give 
that monopoly to the British manufacturers. Hun- 
dreds, thousands of our citizens, are out of employ- 
ment; they would add infinitely to the national 
wealth, to our independence, and save its resources 
at home, if their labor was employed in converting 
our raw materials into fabrics for our own use. 


But it is contended that our true policy is to employ 
the labor of other nations, pay them the profits of 
their manufactures, for the purpose of directing 
the industry of ours to productions which can find 
no market abroad, and have no value at home. 
These new duties imposed in England on wool 
and cotton, ought to awaken us to our situation; 
no part of the country ought to be more alive to 
their effects than that from which the opposition to 
this measure is the greatest. England does not 
wish to encourage the cotton of America. She 
gives you unequivocal indications of her policy. 
She will take it till her colonies can furnish her 
supplies. Though her best customer, though she 
now depend on us for the raw material to support 
her manufactures, she takes wool from the conti- 
nent, cotton from us; but imposes heavy import 
duties, which are paid by us who consume the 
manufactured articles. Wethus furnish her Gov- 
ernment with revenue, her laborers with employ- 
ment, while ours are idle. 

Iam afraid we are not aware of the bold and 
dangerous experiment we are trying. We are now 
to decide on the course of internal policy which 
shall best develope the resources, promote the in- 
dustry, and secure the independence of the coun- 
try. Is there not some danger of our erring, 
by adopting the system which best accords with 
the views of the British Government? If it were 
submitted to them to choose a set of measures for 
us which would best promote their interest, we 
well know it would be such as would secure to 
their merchants, manufacturers, and mechanics, 
the supply of all our articles of consumption and 
defence; to give to them the employment of the 
labor and the profits of converting the raw ma- 
terials into fabrics for use. It is the source of their 
national greatness; the great object to which all 
their efforts are directed ; their policy is most un- 
yielding and unbending. It has existed for ages, 
and becn completed by a steady and uniform series 
of legislation; they have not left things to “ regu- 
late themselves ;” this has not been, it will not be, 
their maxim; but they wish to see it adopted by 
those who are to be the dupes of their policy. 
What is sound political economy there, is, it seems, 
herethe raving of madness, the result of empiricism ; 
yet it would excite some sensation in this House if 
the Ministers of England should formally present 
us with a plan for our adoption; we should, at 
least, inquire whether it was the result of their 
friendship to us, and whether it would not ‘be as 
safe to trust to the opinion and advice of our own 
statesmen. To import only our raw materials and 
provisions, to be our exclusive merchants and car- 
riers, was their colonial policy before the Revolu- 
tion. The great men whose wisdom carried us 
through that struggle, did not then think that the 
system of internal policy which was best calcu- 
lated to secure our independence and to coerce 
England to respect our rights, was to afford em- 
ployment to her citizens, encouragement to her 
artificers, to the impoverishment of our own. _ 

The immortal Congress of 1774, entered-into 
an agreement not to export any produce to Eng- 
land, to import no goods from that country, to 
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consume none made there; and denounced, as en- 
‘emies to American liberty, any person who would 
violate this agreement. It has never been charged 
on Bonaparte that he was deficient in foresight, 
‘or did not understand the mode of attacking his 
‘enemy. His continental system was not aimed at 
the influence or political power of England, but 
‘against her manufactures. That he knew to be 
the source of her power, and there he attacked 
ther. To save them, England fought and subsi- 
dized all Europe. There has been a strange rev- 
‘olution in the moral world, if the connexion be- 
-tween causes and effects is now dissolved; if the 
‘measures which, in 1774, were necessary to se- 
eure, would now be destructive, of the great inter- 
‘ests of this nation. We have been taught to look 
with veneration to that Congress ; it is, indeed, a 
‘change, when we forget their ‘maxims; and, in 
contending with the same nation, for the same 
rights, reject and spurn their principles as wild 
‘and ruinous, anxious .to.adopt those recommended 
by the Ministry and political economists of Eng- 
‘Jand. This is, at all events, a'dangerous experi- 
ment ; before we trust too much on it, we ought 
ito -be sure that the solid interests of the country, 
and not its destruction, is their governing princi- 
ple. :It will be said that more liberal ideas are 
now adopted by other nations ; that the principles 
of political economy are now better understood. 
‘France has been mentioned; but when her tariff 
-is examined, it will be found to be more rigid—to 
‘contain more prohibitions than that of England. 
As to us, it contains some provisions which, I 
‘think, cannot fail to alarm the agriculturists, the 
cotton planters of this country. It is worthy the 
-attention of this House to look at their import 
duties on cotton wool : 
From India, 30 f. per 100 kil., equal to $3 per cwt. 
Other countries out of Europe, 40 f. per 100 kil, 

equal to $4 per cwt. 
‘Bntrepots, 50 f. per 100 kil., equal to #5 per cwt. 
Turkey, 15 f. per 100 kil., equal to $1 50 per cwt. 
French colonies, 10 f. per 100 kil., equal to $1 per 

cwt. i 

This short item contains much information and 
instruction. Their whole tariff breathes against 
your agriculture and commerce a spirit of hostil- 
ity as unequivocal as any regulation of England; 
as to cotton more so; it is a duty of four dollars 
per 100 pounds; equal to 20 per cent. ad valorem, 
on the raw material, while England imposes only 
‘6; that it is aimed at- this country is evident from 
its being $2 50 per 100 pounds, more than on cot- 
ton from Turkey, and one dollar more than from 
India. If it is a reason why the cotton of Tur- 
key should be preferred on account of the profits 
of her trade, it cannot extend to India, to which 
they export little; but ought to bear lightly on us, 
‘as we are one of the best customers of France for 
her wines, brandy, silks, cotton, and small wares. 
She requires our cotton now, but this duty is an 
earnest of what you may expect from her when 
she can procure a supply from her colonies or 
other countries. She receives your tobacco, but 
takes care to exclude us from all chance of a com- 


Government, who buy at their own price. Rice, 
from India, pays one dollar per 100; from Amer- 
ica, two dollars. Thus, we find the two nations 
with whom our intercourse is the greatest, pusue 
the same policy as to our great agricultural pro- 
ducts, the only ones they receive from us: ‘they 
are enriched by the manufacture of it—-we pur- 
chase immense quantities of their cottons; and 
woollens, and silks; these favors produce no re- 
laxation on their part. Our agriculture and man- 
ufactures are now prostrate, and commerce goes 
next. With England it is safe, not because it can 
regulate itself, but because it is regulated by a con- 
vention, to the observance of which the national 
faith is pledged. With France we have none. 
Your ships are now said to be virtually excluded 
from their ports. This part of your commerce is 
now to be protected by regulations—by a bill now 
on your table, laying a duty of eighteen dollars 
per ton on French shipping. This code, remem- 


‘ber, is not the offspring of the age of benighted 


ignorance, prejudice, or exploded theories, or of 
the man against whom all Europe combined ; but 
in 1817, by the Government which has been re- 
stored by a common struggle, existing in all‘the 
effulgence of the light which has been shed on the 
subject by their own and English writers on polit- 
ical-economy, who are not regarded by the Gov- 
ernments where they live; whose books are ‘for 
exportation, not for home consumption, and now 
for sale in your lobby, to enlighten you on the 
merits of this bill. Itisa matter of much regret 
to me to find their opinions quoted with respect 
here, when they are disregarded where they ‘are 
known. There is no country but this that studi- 
ously leaves her great concerns to regulate them- 
selves. They are all guarded and preserved by 
regulations of the most rigorous kind. Yet it 
seems to be expected that, when our establish- 
ments are obliged to contend with those of other 
countries, the latter, aided by all the force and in- 
fluence of public opinion and legislation, ours can 
succeed against this unequal competition, the ne- 
glect of Government and public prejudice. If the 
nations with whom we vie would adopt the same 
maxims, then the industry of the country would 
protect itself. All that is asked is to meet regu- 
lation by regulation, and thus make the competi- 
tion fair and equal. Apply to their products the 
same rule that they apply to ours; if they tax our 
raw materials, tax their manufactures to the en- 
couragement of ours; if they exclude our provis- 
ions, exclude their products; let our legislation 
keep pace with theirs; then our industry will be 
protected, foreign nations will be compelled to ob- 
serve, practically, the rule which they discard from 
their code, but press into ours—“let things regu- 
late themselves.” I shall be satisfied with any 
course if it is uniform. No regulation, or regula- 
tion against regulation. If these views, or any of 
them, are correct, it will not be thought unreason- 
able that the committec have recommended an ad- 
ditional duty on cotton and woollens of eight per 
cent. it is not so much a protecting as a counter- 
vailing duty, to counteract the new duties imposed 


petition in the market, by compelling a sale to the | in France and England on our cotton and wool, 
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Had these duties existed, or been known at the 
‘time of forming our present tariff, it is but reason- 
able to believe that the duty would have been 
higher. The proposed addition is certainly mod- 
erate, and consistent with every principle of na- 
tional interest. The minimum has not been 
changed. It is proper here to remark that, by 
estimating all cotton goods to have cost 25 cents 
ayard, and assessing the duty on that sum, the 
coarser cottons of India have been excluded ; and 
I beg the House not to lose sight of one fact, 
which is admitted by all to be true, that coarse 
domestic cottons are now made cheaper than they 
were ever imported. The remark is equally true 
of nails, and every other article of which this 
country commands the consumption. The do- 
mestic competition will have this effect on every 
article. This fact ought to quiet the fears of gen- 
tlemen who affect to think that the encouragement 
of domestic industry tends to take from the many 
a bounty, for the benefit of the few. Such has 
“been the case in all other countries—those which 
exclude the importation of foreign fabrics, always 
undersell those who leave things to regulate them- 
selves. The experience of nations, for ages, can- 
not deceive us; it is, at all events, not safe to 
adopt theories, and reject the lights of history and 
experience. Let us follow the course which has 
led other nations to greatness; it will be time to 


prefer theory to fact, to adopt the dreams of spec- | 
ulative writers, when we shall have discovered | 


that the principles which make others rich, will 
impoverish us; that the path which conducts 
others to wealth and power, will lead us to pov- 
erty and colonial dependence. In a word, that if 
we sell more than we buy, if our income exceeds 
our expenditure, we are ruined. That, if the far- 
mer buys his goods from those who buy his pro- 
duce, and gives it a value at home which it has 
not abroad, he pays a bounty to the manufacturer. 

It will be observed that this bill recommends an 
additional duty on cottons from beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope, of seven per cent. and of, ten on 
silks. It was done for these reasons: that the 
countries whence these articles are imported con- 


now every flag protects itself; the commerce of 
other nations will be increased at the expense of 
ours. Regulations which are to produce this 
effect cannot be called hostile or unfriendly ; they 
result from the desire which all Governments 
ought to feel of protecting their own interest; it 
is equally vain fur us to expect our commerce to 
be what it has been, as that the nations of Europe 
will give ours a preference to their own; (these 
are maxims reserved for our adoption.) How to 
shape our course of legislation on this subject is a 
matter of extreme difficulty. Committees of the 
House have different plans ; a system of commer- 
cial warfare is recommended, in the hope that 
France will relax in hers. We have thought it 
safest to make an appeal, not to her fears, but to 
her interest ; to give her a peace offering by pre- 
ferring hers to the fabrics of India, rather than to 
provoke by excluding her ships from our ports. 
As it affects merely the manufactures of the coun- 
try, the latter would be the course to be pursued ; 
for if, in the prosecution of this war of legislation, 
she should exclude our cotton, the raisers of it 
will join us in creating a market at home. In 
thus recommending the measure which is opposed 
to the interest of those for whose exclusive benefit 
the committee are said to be acting, we hope to 
avoid the imputation of hostility to commerce. 
The navigation acts on your table are bold mea- 
sures, designed to compel the two most powerful 
nations of Europe to give up their favorite sys- 
tems of commercial and colonial policy, not the 
expedients of yesterday or the moment, but settled, 
matured, and acted on for more than a century; 
which have entered into all their favorite plans of 
commercial and naval greatness. In such a con- 
test there is much risked; if these measures pro- 
duce the desired effect, I shall not be among the 
last to rejoice ; but if they fail, if, instead of sav- 
ing they destroy your commerce; if, instcad of 
producing a relaxation, thcy only add rigor to the 
regulations they are intended to counteract, it shall 
not be charged on the Committee of Manufactures 
that it was a part of their system. Had these 
navigation acts emanated from us, I well know 


sume none of our raw materials, afford no market ; the clamor which would have been excited; as 


for our produce, employ none of the labor, and 
exhaust the specie of the country. It is but fair 
that a preference should be given to the fabrics of 


they have come from the Commercial Committee, 
they will be hailed by the mercantile interests as 
the means of restoring commerce, and I hope they 


those nations who receive from us something in | may prove so; but, having a different opinion, 


return. 


nation. It is a matter of serious complaint that 
the duties imposed by the French Government on 


There was an additional reason why the | fearful that this measure would recoil upon us, 
committee thought it best to make this discrimi- | destroying 


what it was intended to save, we have 
inserted this feature in the bill. A duty of 25 per 
cent. is proposed on linen and a minimus of 25 


American tonnage have nearly destroyed our com- | cents. The rate proposed by the Committee of 


-merce with France. 


It is now said to be cheaper | Ways and Means in 1816, was 20; it was fixed 


to send a cargo there in a French ship and pay |at 15. This is one of the most important items 
freight, than in one of ours and pay none; the! of domestic consumption; flax, the raw material, 
difference of the duties and charges is estimated | raised in all parts oF the country, is not an article 
‘at about three thousand five hundred dollars a | of export to any extent; linen is one of the most 
voyage. This is another consequence of the peace | favored manufactures of England, it pays no 
in Europe; every nation is now desirous of re- | excise for home consumption; and the Govern- 
claiming its own commerce, of carrying its own | ment pays a custom-house bounty of 25 per cent, 
productions, and bringing back the articles it; (on coarse fabrics) when exported. Woollens 
wants. We have had the carrying trade of the} and plain cottons receive none; the duty on them, 
world; the protection of our flag was wanted; | therefore, operates for the double purpose of reve- 
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nue and a. preference of ours over the imported 
article. But, as to linen, the present duty only 
operates as a tax on our own consumption, being 
1Ô per cent. less than the British export bounty ; 
affording, contrary to all principles of a wise 

olicy, a decided preference for a foreign manu- 
acture. It is impossible to imagine any sound 
reason for leaving this most important article so 
wholly unprotected. In the present tariff, if the 
committee have erred, it is in not proposing a still 
higher rate of duty; on coarse linen it only equals 
the bounty; and then, so far as respects the com- 
petition with our fabrics, makes it duty free; on 
the finer, it has some small operation as a protect- 
ing duty. This increase of duty on linen has 
caused much complaint. The House will now 
judge with what reason this bill is called an 
extravagant one. The other objections, when 
examined, will be found to have no more founda- 
tion than this. 

The next clause proposes a duty of 30 per cent. 
on silk from India, 20 from other places: it now 
pays 15. No good reason could be discovered for 
so low arate; itis an article used mostly by the 
rich; there is less danger of smuggling than on 
most others; itis imported only in large and val- 
uable ships, and, if from India, is allowed to be 
landed ont in specified ports. A very intelligent 
merchant from Boston recommended a duty of 33 
per cent. on all kinds, from every country alike: 
there will probably be no objection to the proposed 
increase. Raw silk is made duty free in this, 
though in the present tariff it paid the same duty 
as the manufactured. Printed books are at 35— 
the same as proposed by Mr. Dallas in 1816; they 
pay 15 at present. Paper and leather—the raw 
materials are now at 30; the manufactured article 
should be higher, as it gives employment to much 
of the labor and a market for many of the prod- 
ucts of the country. If imported for colleges, &c., 
they are duty free; if for common sale, they are a 
most important article of consumption, and, like 
others, should be made at home ; if for mere amuse- 
ment or works of taste, they are fair subjects of 
revenue: none can better afford to pay taxes than 
men of leisure and wealth. If any gentleman 
thinks a discrimination ought to be made, so as to 
impose a lower rate of duty on works of science 
and literature, there will be no objection. The 
other items in this clause are generally at 35 per 
cent.—the same as recommended by Mr. Dallas— 
and in the present tariff are rated at 30. The 
House will thus perceive, that on articles paying 
an ad valorem duty, the proposed increase is gen- 
erally from 5 to 10 per cent. If the only protection 
offered by this bill to the national industry consist- 
ed in the mere rate of duties, they will be found 
not to come up to what are generally called pro- 
tecting, but would be justified for the mere purpose 
of revenue. The committee were sensible that if 
all the protection necessary was in the imposition 
of high duties, that the ery of extravagance and 
smuggling might defeat their measures. They 
have thought the object could be better accom- 
plished by adding such provisions to the bill as 
would effectually secure the collection of the du- 


ties imposed, and so to apportion them as to pro- 
duce not only revenue by the consumption, but be 
in some measure a discrimination between the for- 
eign and domestic manufacture. In this view we 
hope that all will concur. 7 

. The mode of ascertaining the value of goods on 
which a duty is to be assessed, has been attended 
with much difficulty—an almost constant war be- 
tween the merchants and the officers of the cus- 
toms, and has been often changed. The original 
mode of ascertaining the value “at the time and 
place of importation,” prescribed by the act of 


1790, was the fairest and most equitable; as an 


ad valorem. duty, it was in fact what it purported 
to be—so much per cent. on the value. But, as a 
different standard of valuation has long since been 
adopted, it was thought best not so much to alter 
as to modify it. The mode proposed in this bill 
has been pursued; but the Committee are not te- 
nacious on this point. There is, however, one 
feature in this clause which is deemed of infinite 
importance to the manufacturing interests, and 
which the House must indulge me with explain- 
ing. It is the addition to the valuation of all draw- 
backs, bounties, premiums, and allowances, which 
are paid by foreign Governments on exportation, 
and assessing the ad valorem duty on the aggre- 
gate value thus ascertained. It is somewhat sin- 
gular that our system of imports, which is avow- 
edly for the double purpose of revenue and the 
protection of our own manufactures, should have 
overlooked this provision, which is indispensable 
for the latter. The House will at once perceive 
that, if the foreign export bounty equals our im- 
post duty on the same article, the duty is only a 
tax on the consumption of our own citizens; the 
foreign article comes into the market on the same 
terms as the domestic ; this is fully exemplified in 
the article of linen. The British Government pay 
the exporter 25 per cent. bounty; ours, charging 
the importer 25 per cent. import duty, it thence be- 
comes duty free. At the present duty of 15 per 
cent. the importer has a clear profit of 10 per cent. 
after paying our duty. This is certainly left- 
handed protection to manufactures. Hence it is, 
that, without inquiry into the cause, we are told 

ou are unreasonable; no duties will satisfy you. 

he great reason why many of the present ones 
are incompetent is, that they are checked and ren- 
dered unavailing by this artful and masterly sys- 
tem of bounties and drawbacks. It is the true 
secret by which to account for the immense wealth 
and power of a nation whose population but little 
exceeds our own. She is too wise to trust to im- 
posts as the sole source of revenue—commands 
her own consumption, draws the chief support of 
her Government by an excise on her manufac- 
tures; they afford materials and open new sources 
of commerce; her system of bounties enables her 
to undersell other nations in their own ports, while 
her political economists mislead us by their specu- 
lative and ruinous theories. The article of linen 
fully illustrates her policy. Though her taxes and 
expenses are enormously oppressive on the people, 
yet the makers of linen pay none, no excise on 
their materials or manufacture ; to encourage this 
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fabric, which unites the three great interests.of ag- 
riculture, commerce, and manufactures, she. wisely- 


apportions the burdens of her Government so as to- 
leave this unembarrassed. This accounts: for the- 


cheapness of the article at home, and, added to the 
enormous bounty on the export, gives. the true rea- 


son for, underselling us. Let the British abolish. 
this system, lct. an article pay the same price for- 


home consumption. as for exportation, it will then 
be. seen there:is not much difference between man- 
ufacturing here and there. One article pays an 
enormous excise, another none; let them be equal- 
ized, and neither have an export bounty, in. the 


aggregate it will be found that we could. meet. 


them in market, if not without any, with a small 
rate of protecting duty. Let cottons, woollens, 
and: linens, pay the same excise as glass, beer, and 


spirits, and: cost to.the consumer in this country as. 


much as they doin England, you would be called 
on. for little further protection to our industry. The 


manufacture of these articles pays no part of the- 


expenses of their Government, is burdened. with 


no taxes, because they, are the sources of their: 


greatness, the machinery by which they draw-to 
themselves the resources of all. nations who pur- 


chase them; retaining us, their commercial, naval, 


and political rivals, in astateof colonial vassalage. It 
would be right and fair to aim at once at this sys- 
tem, by adding to the ad valorem. a specific duty 


equal to the bounty paid, and drawback of: excise 


owed on the exportation, Then our duties might 
he called protecting onés, and. be said:to afford effi- 
cient. protection to our manufactures; then the 
competition would be, on national and individual 


grounds, a fair one; . but the committee, aware: 


that this is the first attempt to introduce such a 
principle.into our code, that it would:not be-pru- 
dent, to attempt tov much at once, only propose 


to consider the bounty and drawback as a part of 


the original cost on which the duty is to be as- 
sessed. To exemplify this—on linen a duty of 25 
per cent. would only counteract the bounty; we 
recommend the addition of only one-fourth of that 
amount. It is not to-introduce a war of legisla- 
tion, but in some measure to countervail the asso- 
ciation of their system; increased duties will be 
imperative when they are evaded by increased 
bounties. 

T hope these principles will meet the approbation 
of the House ; if they do not, all our laws will be 
vain; we had better say at once to those who want 

rotection, “let things regulate themselves.” If 
1t is proper to act at all, we must act efficiently ; 
the interests of our country are assailed by an ene- 
my deep in his designs, persevering in their execu- 
tion, governed by a spirit ever awake and watch- 
ful, deterred by no opposition, subdued by no 
difficulties—the wisdom and the resources of a 
mighty empire directed to one great object, the 
supply. of foreign nations with. the articles of con- 
sumption. Great as she is, we can meet her in open 
war, can beat her on the land, the water, and in 
the Cabinet, but succumb in legislation; become 
the dupes of her policy, quietly indifferent to the 
exhaustion of our resources, which flow to her in 
one constant increasing current. Our dependence 


on-her-almost daily increasing, she exulting in the 
successful operations of her. policy, relieved from 
the expense of governing us, enjoying all the bene-. 
fits-we could afford her as colonies. 
When other interests are endangered by foreign. 
powers or-regulation, you.are not backward in re- 
sisting them-at: the risk of a war; if a ship or cargo. 
is seized, 3, seaman, native or naturalized, im-. 
pressed, or -discriminating duties imposed on ton- 


nage, you do not leave things to “regulate them- 


selves;” every: thing is. protected, every thing 

defended, but manufactures—these alone are un-. 
worthy of-national protection. Decrees and orders: 
in council that embarrass. commerce are not suf- 

fered to.operate unmolested, but a system of boun- 

ties.and drawbacks, destructive not only of inter- 

ests equally important, but in. their. consequences 
involving all in one common destruction, are 

practically opposed only by the favorite. maxim, 

leave us alone, let them regulate themselves. 1 

hope we shall extend it to all, or be consistent and 

apply it to none. We are independent in. name; 

have the powers of self-government, but tamely. 
content ourselves with being dependent on our: 
rival for articles of necessity and the means of 
defence. We cannot clothe-or arm our soldiers, 

build: ox- equip a navy, without procuring from 

England the means. National pride and honor 

ought to revolt at the degrading reflection. Ihope: 
to see the day- when, in full command of our con- 
sumption and means of: defence, our resources: re» 
tained at home, our great interests safe. from. for». 
eign competition, we shall be in fact, as well as in. 
name, free and independent States. This con- 
summation will not be brought about by folding 
our arms and leaving the industry of the country 
to regulate itself. It was not thus that; in the first: 
Punic war, you emerged from.colonial dependence; 
that, in the second, you successfully defended your 
dearest national rights. Before we can be what 
our resources enable us to attain, you must wage 
the third Punic war, not of arms, but of legislation; 
assail our rival where she is vulnerable, in the 
source of our greatest danger; her systems of 
bounties, drawbacks, and premiums, and. in her 
manufactures, where the Congress of 1774 assailed ' 
her; go at least as far as self-defence will author- 
ize—protect our own. 

The bill proposes an additional duty on hemp 
of twenty dollars per ton; it was deemed necessary. 
that, for an article of the first necessity, without. 
which we could neither build nor equip a ship, we: 
should not be dependent, as we now are, for the 
supply on foreign nations. In case of a war, all 
our naval preparations might be suspended until it 
could be produced- here. It is so essential. for na- 
tional defence, that we must command. enough for 
our own consumption. Viewed as anagricultural 
production, which was formerly raised in great 
quantities in the Western States, but which has 
been: destroyed by foreign competition, or as a 
manufacture, it equally deserves protection; at æ 
time when our provisions, excluded from foreign 
markets, do not command a price which pays the 
expense of cultivation, when the agriculture. of 
the country is as depressed as its manufactures, it: 
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needs at least so much protection as to enable it to 
compete with foreign productions. These reasons, 
it is hoped, will exempt the duty on this item from 
the charge of hostility to agriculture. This article 
now pays a duty of thirty dollars a ton, the whole- 
sale price of which is two hundred and forty dol- 
lars, equal to twelve and a half per cent. ad valo- 
rem ; the proposed increase will be twenty-one per 
cent. If considered as a manufactured article, es- 
sential for consumption and defence, it is hoped 
that the propriety of the increased duty will be 
apparent, as it can be raised to an amount far be- 
yond the demand; the domestic competition will 
make the increased price on the imported article 
but temporary. The same apply to the additional 
duty on cotton, and the further one, which must 
meet with general assent, that, if the manufactu- 
rers of cotton supply the country with thcir fabrics, 
they ought to use our own raw material, and not 
import it from India. The cotton planters must 
not indulge in fancied security. In 1817, the for- 
eign cotton imported and consumed in the United 
States was 1,700,000 pounds; in 1818, 4,000,000 ; 
in 1819, it amounted to. 6,700,000; when they find 
it thus increasing, and France and England im- 
posing high duties on its. importation, they ought 
to be awakened to the necessity of at least securing 
the:domestic market, not trusting entirely to the 
foreign. The day may not be very distant, when 
they will find from experience that their favorite 
maxim of “let us alone” will apply as little to agri- 
culture as it now does practically to commerce. 

I now come to two items on which the House 
will not only expect, but require me to say some- 
thing—glass and iron; one infinitely interesting 
to the district, the other to the State I represent. 
It is best not to mince matters, but to speak plainly. 
This has been called. a Pittsburg, a cut-glass bill, 
local, partial in its operations; and I have been 
charzed with framing it from interested motives. 
Gentlemen had better be cautious how they use 
the word Pittsburg as a name of reproach ; it may 
be, like the term whig—one of pride, and not of 
disgrace. I tell the House frankly, that I have not 
lost. sight of the interest of Pittsburg, and would 
never perjure myself if I had; but the charges 
shall be met plainly, and if you are not convinced 
that the interests of that place are identified with 
the nation ; that cut glass can be defended on na- 
tional grounds, then I agree that Pittsburg, its 
Representative, its favorite manufacture, and the 
tariff, may go together. I will rest the whole bill 
on this item, and freely admit that the increase of 
duty. on glass, plain, not cut, is among the greatest 
proposed. In selecting articles worthy of national 
protection, none are more eminently deserving of 
it than those, the raw materials of which are of 
no value for exportation; the conversion of which 
into articles for use, produces something out of 
nothing—turns into manufactures of the greatest 
value and beauty the worthless produce of the 
earth—furnishes a market for the productions of 
the farmer—gives employment not only to labor- 
ing men, but boys who would otherwise contract 
habits of idleness and vice. The foreign material 
bears to the manufactured article the proportion of 


twenty-five cents to one hundred dollars; the rest 
is the product of our own soil: small quantities of 
ashes, and lead, the principal material—sand, which 
is fit for no other purpose, not even to make mor- 
tar—stone coal, the machinery. In the days of 
our prosperity we have made to the amount of a 
quarter of a million of dollars worth in a year. F 
was so much money extracted from the bowels of 
the earth by the labor of hundreds, adding to the 
wealth and comfort of all within the sphere of its 
action. Now we make, I may say, none. Will 
gentlemen tell me who has profited by the change— 
the farmer, the laborer, our country, or the foreign 
manufacturer? Plain glass now pays an impost 
duty of twenty per centum; it is proposed to raise 
it, and make it specific, ten cents a pound. In 
England the impost duty amounts to a prohibition ; 
made there, it pays for home consumption an ex“ 
cise of £4 18s. sterling on the 100 weight—on ex- 
portation there is a drawback of the excise, and a 
custom bounty of one pound five shillings sterling, 
making in all six pound three shillings, equal to 
twenty-eight cents a pound between the price to 
the consumer in England and here. The custom- 
house bounty alone amounts to near six cents: & 
pound; and from this document, taken from the 
custom-house in Boston, it appears that, in an in- 
voice amounting to one hundred and twenty-nine 
pounds in value, the British bounty amounts’ to, 
one hundred and. twenty dollars, our import duty 
of twenty per cent. to one hundred and fourteen; 
leaving a clear profit of six dollars. With thead-' 
dition of the excise drawback on an invoice of 
five hundred and fifty pounds sterling, the importer, 
after paying all export duties, freight, insurance, 
commission, and all charges, makes a clear profit: 
of fifty-one pounds. Has not this article peculiar. 
claims on us for protection? The present duty is 
a mere tax on the consumer; it operates as no dis- 
crimination between ours and the industry of other 
foreign nations, but leaves it to struggle against 
the effects of a positive premium on importation. 
The proposed increase will not, as a protectin 
duty, amount to more than twenty per cent. a 
valorem; on cut glass it is only proposed to add’ 
five per cent.; the duty is now thirty. Iam aware 
of objections to the duty on plain glass, and am 
sorry to find them come from manufacturers, glass 
cutters, not makers, but importers of plain glass, 
who are not satisfied with thirty per cent. on cut’ 
glass, and represent plain asa raw material, which 
ought to be duty free. In Pittsburg it is both 
made and cut, and the House will judge who is: 
most actuated by national principles, which plan 
adds most to the sum of national wealth, industry, 
and resources. Gentlemen are mistaken in sup- 
posing mine an iron making—it is an iron buying, 
iron consuming district. The time has been when 
six thousand tons were purchased annually, not one 
of which was made in the district; but to the State 
of Pennsylvania it is of the utmost importance; it 
is her staple manufacture; to the nation the all 
essential article for private consumption and pub- 
lic defence. It ought to be less interesting to us; 
whether it requires protection, whether the estab- 
lishments for its manufacture are declining or 
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rosperous, we can and must supply ourselves. 
vey part of the Union abounds with the raw 
material; it is perfectly worthless for all other 
purposes—not fit for roads, The working of it 
not only employs much of the labor, but furnishes 
a market for much of the ‘produce of our soil. 
These good effects are not confined to a small 
space. An instance of this occurs in the fact that 
the iron works in the interior of our State are sup- 
plied with bacon from Kentucky. The remark is 
true of this, as of all other manufactures, that the 
farmer is among those who derive the most profit 
from their success. It is a matter of most perfect 
astonishment that so important an article should 
have been not only so perfectly and wantonly 
abandoned by the present tariff, but pointedly se- 
lected for reprobation by a strange policy, which, 
whilst it raised the duties on most other articles, 
reduced that on iron nearly one hundred per cent. 
From 1804 until 1815, it was at seventeen and an 
half per cent., and until 1816, at fifteen—a duty 
which might have been saved these interesting 
establishments, thus apparently destroyed by de- 
sign. Pigs and castings, in 1816, paid fifteen per 
cent. ad valorem; bar iron nine dollars per ton, 
equal to, say nine per cent. ad valorem; in i818, 
the duties were increased to fifty cents a hundred 
on pigs, seventy-five on castings and bar iron. In 
this House it was raised to twenty dollars a ton 
-bya hiajority of forty-seven, but reduced in the 
Senate to fifteen. Had the duty been a propor- 
tionate one in 1816, a rate lower than the one 
now proposed would have been sufficient to have 
insured a domestic supply ; but the reports of the 
Treasury present us with facts which call for im- 
mediate and efficient interference. In 1818, the 
importation of bar iron exceeded sixteen thou- 
sand tons; in 1819, it amounted to near twenty 
thousand. The decrease of ad valorem importa- 
tions in this year has exceeded $19,000,000, while 
the increase of bar iron has been near four thousand 
tons. Comparing it with cotton, there are many 
more national reasons for its protection: the mate- 
rials of one can be exported, but the other cannot; 
we send out of the country near $2,000,000 an- 
nually, for an article we could make at home, and 
out of materials perfectly worthless in themselves. 
The rate of duty is not unreasonable in itself, or 
disproportionate to other items in this bill or the 
old tariff. On the first of this month the whole- 
sale price of it was, according to the New York 
and Philadelphia prices current, from one hundred 
to one hundred and ten dollars a ton. Calculating 
on the price at the place of importation, the fair- 
est mode of fixing an ad valorem duty, it would be 
only twenty-five per cent., the same as on cottons 
and woollens now, and eight per cent. less than is 
proposed—five less than on leather and paper, in 
the present, and ten less than is proposed in this 
bill on the former. Considering it as an article 
abandoned in the former tariff—that what will re- 
store the declining will not reanimate the dead— 
that, in the embarrassment and distress of the last 
year, the importations have rapidly increased, 
while others diminish, I confidently hope that, in 
affording to this a protection equal to other arti- 


cles, no objection will or can be made by those 
who profess to be friendly to the system. 

Tron is certainly an article of necessity, but not 
more so than clothing. It is called a raw mate- 
rial; we would as soon apply this term to a ball 
of cotton yarn or a piece of broad cloth. This 
word raw material is strangely misunderstood. 
The glass-culter calls plain glass; the iron- 
founder pigs; the rope-maker hemp and flax; the 
copper-smith and brazier brass and copper in 
sheets and still bottoms, raw materials; while the 
makers of these articles call them manufactures, 
and petition for protection. I believe the safer 
rule is to consider that which is taken from the 
earth as the raw material, and every change in its 
form or value, by labor, as a manufacture, equally 
entitled to encouragement. It is certainly true 
policy to afford it to every thing which can be 
made at home, especially when the material can 
never become an article of export; the extent of 
the protection to be regulated by the amount of 
importation—the deficiency of revenue supplied 
by an excise on the manufacture protected. The 
increased duty on molasses has excited much op- 
position and some feeling of those who seem.to 
consider it partial and oppressive. I must ask a 
candid review of the principle on which this bill 
has been framed, the situation in which the com- 
mittee has been placed, and, with an assurance 
that no feelings of mine can be gratified by bear- 
ing hard on my native country, beg them to look 
at this item on national grounds. Pressed with 
petitions from every class of manufactures, pray- 
ing for high duties on foreign articles which 
interfered with theirs; sensible that somethin 
ought to be done, yet beset with difficulties on afl 
sides, unaided and alone, we were thrown on a 
forlorn hope. A partial, local system would have 
insured its own defeat; a general one might im- 
pair the revenue. To avoid that, to shape our 
course to meet the interests of a nation so widely 
extended as this, one might almost say twenty- 
two different nations, divided at least into great 
sections, some engaged almost exclusively in agri- 
culture, some in commercial and manufacturing 
pursuits, and some in all, was attended with un- 
common trouble. We are not disappointed in 
finding other motives attributed to us, but dis- 
claimed, which are not founded on the general 
principles avowed by us. In proposing increased 
duties on the various articles in this bill, there 
seemed few, if any, on which so many reasons 
could be brought to bear. The article is bulky, 
cannot be smuggled, and aids the revenue. The 
transportation of it from the South employs as 
much shipping as from the West Indies. It can- 
not injure commerce; still less so, if you adopt 
the navigation act which stops the intercourse 
with the British islands. View it as a produce of 
the soil or a manufacture, it is as much entitled 
to protection as any other. This bill tends to 
essentially aid the manufactures of the Northern 
and Middle States; it is but fair that they should 
exchange them for the productions of the South; 
buy from their customers, their friends, and coun- 
trymen. As an article of domestic consumption, 
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it is not of. much importance; to a family which 
consumes twenty gallons in a year, the increased 
duty is one dollar. The wages of the child em- 
ployed in a factory put in operation by this bill, 
which would otherwise be idle, would pay it ın 
two days. If distilled, and the spirits exported, 
there is a drawback of the duty; if for home con- 
sumption, the fairness of the duty is at once appa- 
rent. 

The present duty on a gallon of the lowest 
proof rum is 42 cents; if distilled from molasses, 
it now pays 74; at the proposed rate, 15; there 
can be no rational reason for this great difference, 
when an article of consumption is made from a 
foreign material which can be produced at home. 
If the domestic product is encouraged, the spirit 
distilled is duty free. With these strong reasons, 
the committee could not overlook this article; my 
mind is not better satisfied with any one in the 
bill, We could not, with any justice to ourselves, 
recommend to the House a system which should 
not embrace, as far as practicable, the interest of 
all alike; it is in vain to expect the concurrence 
of such a body as this to any measure of partial 
operation. Take any one item in this bill, some 

art of the country will object to it, and if con- 

ned to one alone, there would be a majority 
against every one. 

“Gentlemen must look to the whole, and not 
confine their inquiries to what bears hard on sec- 
tional interest; extend them to the benefits de- 
rived; viewed in this light, the balance will not 
be found against the part of the country from 
which the opposition to this duty principally 
comes. An increased duty of five cents a bushel 
is proposed on salt; most of the reasons which 
apply to others will to this article, but there are 
some which do so exclusively ; if it is at all sound 
policy to command the consumption of our arti- 
cles of necessity, it is emphatically so of this, 
which can be made anywhere, and for which, in 
a cessation of commercial intercourse, a most enor- 
mious price is imposed. It is a manufacture, the 
raw material of which is the ocean, the principal 
machinery the fire; nature does the greatest part 
of the labor. It is an important item of revenue. 
The present price in the interior is from one dollar 
to one dollar and fifty cents per bushel; on the sea- 
coast, say 70 cents; it is said that such a duty 
should be laid as may tend in some measure to 
equalize the cost to the consumer.* The duty 
on spirits is not altered; it is an important source 
of revenue, and cannot be spared ; the present rate 
is high; the committee wished to have increased 
it to prohibition; but it was not in their province 
to submit an excuse to supply the deficit of reve- 
nue. We well know that to take, in one item, 
2,500,000 dollars from an already exhausted trea- 
sury, would destroy the whole bill; yet I feel 
authorized to say that none would more cheerfully 
concur in the prohibition of foreign spirits, and 
an excise on domestic, than the Committee of 


* The bounties on the fisherics were increased by an 
amendment to the bill, 25 per cent., on account of the 
increased duty on salt. - 
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Manufactures. It may be proper here to observe, 
that that committee did not act on the items in the 
bill printed in italics, except brown sugar and mo- 
lasses; this list was furnished to us, with a view’: 
torevenue, bya gentleman whose situation brought: 
that subject under his consideration ; for any other. 
purpose we have no anxiety to retain them. 
The fourth section allows a drawback of the 
duty on tin and copper when made up and exported ; 
this is a new feature in our system, but deemed 
necessary for the double purpose of aiding the 
manufactures and commerce of the country. It 
would have been extended to other articles, but it 
was thought better not to make the bill too com- 
plicated, or to go too much into detail. The foun- 
dation once laid, it can be built on hereafter. The 
manufacture of these articles for the West India 
market, would be a source of employment to our 
labor, and profit to the employer, if enabled to com- 
pete with the same articles made and imported by 
others. Witha duty of twenty per cent. our work- 
men would be excluded; with this drawback, they 
come in on equal terms. These articles present 
the commencement of a system which we must 
some day adopt, and which will make the founda- 
tion of our prosperity unshaken. It consists in 
imposing such an import duty as will secure us 
our home consumption ; an excise on consumption, 
(for revenue;) on the exportation, a drawback of 
excise ; thus making the manufacture of one ar- 
ticle exemplify the policy and all the great objects 
of Government. The remainder of the bill, except 
the 9th and 10th sections, is copied from the pres- 
ent law; those sections have been inserted with 
the sole view of guarding against frauds which 
exist to a very great extent, and which, if not 
checked, will completely counteract principles of 
vital importance to the system we love recom- 
mended. Fears have been entertained that the 
10th section will be injurious to the fair commerce 
of the country. It is not so intended, and can be 
so modified as to secure the objects of the com- 
mittee, without injuring an interest equally worthy 
of national protection as the one I am advocating. 
If it cannot, I will consent to strike it out, for I am 
no enemy to commerce.* This is not the time to 
make professions; they will not be believed till 
the excitement occasioned by this and the other 
bills reported by the committee shall have subsided ; 
when they are calmly examined, there will be 
found no evidence of a disposition to protect one 
at the expense of the other great interests of the 
nation: all are alike depressed, presenting equal 
claims on a government designed for the common 
benefit; struggling against foreign competition 
and regulations; all parts of the country require 
your protection. The committee, adopting the 
opinion of the Treasury, that this was the proper 
time to effect a change in our internal relations, 
have not, in recommending this measure, over- 
looked these interests. It makes ample provision 
for revenue; if the imports continue the same as 
in 1818, the increased duties add $5,800,000. It 


* This section was stricken out on the motion of 
Mr. B. ) 
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must- be matter of conjecture, how far the dimin- 
ished importation will equal or exceed the increased 
duties ; if the system of imports is alone to be re- 
-lied on, if you will resort to no other, it is your 
duty to make the most of it; not to attempt to sup- 
port it by loans and taking the Sinking Fund; as 
proposed by the Committee of Ways and Means. 
if you will cling to it, I hope you will not reject 
this bill because it aids manufactures as well as 
revenue; that those who are so sensitive on the 
state of the Treasury, and object to this, will pro- 
pose a better mode of apportioning the burdens. on 
the.. consumer. Pass this bill, reduce the credits 
of the. custom-house, impose a duty on auction 
sales—you want no loan; the cry of revenue will 
be hushed by an union of those who wish to. fill 
the Treasury and protect our own industry. But 
we understand each other very well: revenue is 
one of the alarm bells to defeat this bill; those 
who raise it, well know, that for the present it 
makes ample provision, but that for the future a 
new system must be adopted; one which must 
combine the protection of the great interest which 
they: oppose. As it is inevitable, it is better to 
come to it gradually ; if postponed till the voice of 
the country makes an imperative call, do not 
blame us if the revulsion is sudden, and the shock 
violent. 

In five short years your impost has diminished 
from thirty-six millions to sixteen, more than three 
millions of which is now in suit. Your expendi- 
tures are twenty-six millions in a state of peace. 
It requires no spirit of prophecy to tell that the in- 
come will not meet the expenses; you must resort 
to new means; to internal taxes, to excise. In 
using these words I will not be misunderstood: by 
internal taxes I mean not direct ones on land, but 
on. auctions, pleasure carriages, watches, expensive 
furniture, &c.; in other words, those taxes on the 
rich and money-making classes of society, which 
were repealed two years ago, when a temporary 
overflowing of the Treasury induced you to aban- 
don the original financial system of revenue, and 
trust alone to imposts. By excise I mean a tax 
on the domestic manufacture which is protected 
from foreign competition. Excise has been an 
odious term, but it will soon be understood and 
divested of its terrors. To the consumer it makes 
no difference whether he pays to the merchant two 
dollars impost on a pair of boots, or the same 
amount of excise to a shoemaker; to a farmer, 
whether he pays five dollars impost on his coat, or 
five dollars excise to the manufacturer. There is, 
indeed, one difference, and that contains the sum 
and substance of political economy—he can pay 
the manufacturer in wool and provisions. The 
merchant he must pay in money; he must remit 
it to England; she excludes our produce and raw 
materials. This illustrates the difference between 
impost and excise; the first turns the whole at- 
tention of the Government to encourage the im- 
portation of foreign productions, as the means of 
imposing a tax on the consumer. If the country 
commands its own consumption, importation and 
Imposts cease; now every thing becomes subser- 
vient to revenue and to commerce, as the means 


of transporting the instruments of taxation. Such. 
a system necessarily checks, if not destroys, our. 
internal industry. Domestic manufactures paying 
no tax, the encouragement of foreign, is the ine- 
vitable consequence. 

Whether this system is beneficial to the nation, 
is no longer a matter of opinion, but of history. 
The late war totally destroyed the imposts; you 
were left without revenue; foreign importation 
ceasing, the manufactures of the country sprung 
up and flourished. Amid all the pressure and pri- 
vations of the war, the people grew rich and were 
able to pay taxes to the amount of $12,000,000 in 
one year. How much could they afford to pay 
now? The peace found the national resources 
untouched, the nation strong, and the people con- 
tented : while the war duties continued, there were 
no complaints; revenue was abundant: commerce 
flourished; manufactures prospered ; farmers rolled. 
in wealth ; not a murmur was heard against taxes ; 
even when you repealed them, there was but one 
solitary petition on your table praying for the.mea- 
sure. It was most strange, after this experience of 
the salutary effects of the then state of things, that 
there should have been a recurrence to the old 
system, which must be again abandoned on every 
fluctuation of our commerce and foreign relations, 
which can never be permanent, but is in its nature 
temporary ; resulting from the chapter of accidents, 
relied on by no nation but ours, and by us found 
insufficient by experience. Even at this moment, 
when our opponents are so alarmed about it, we 
have made up our minds to vote for a loan after. 
this bill should have been defeated, for fear it will 
impair this noble and beautiful system of impost. 
You will, before you adjourn, contradict your de- 
claration, that the system is good, and the revenue 
sound, by a “be it enacted,” and the legislative 
declarations of the three branches of Government 
pronounce that itis found wanting. This is no 
time for concealment; the House will not under- 
stand me as attempting to disguise my views on 
this subject. If national industry is ever to be 
protected; if we are ever to command our own 
consumption; the system of revenue must be 
changed ; part impost, part excise. While you 
rely exclusively on the first, it is in vain to expect 
that sound measures of national policy can ever be 
adopted. A temporary check on foreign importa- 
tion may, for a time, give a favorable turn to the 
labor of the nation; but, in their recurrence, our 
establishments must fall. Do nothing, or do some- 
thing permanent and efficient, so that there may 
be some assurance that the national industry will 
not be exposed to abandonment by every varying 
motion of foreign policy. Restore a confidence 
now destroyed: bottom your revenue on the man- 
ufactures of the country; then both are placed on. 
a foundation which combines the support of the 
Government with the best interests of the nation. 

We are told that this bill will destroy commerce: 
this is not an unexpected alarm; it was raised: 
when the last tariff was passed ; it is equally loud 
when any measure is proposed which adds a cent 
or a dollar to a duty on importation. Joined with 
smuggling we shall always hear the cry repeated, 
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when any measure is proposed not. tending to the 
exclusive benefit of that mterest. I had indulged 
a hope, that, at. this time, when the commerce of 
the country, was as prostrate as our manufactures, 
when both are pressing. us for protection from the 
same dangers, that its friends would have made 


common cause, and joined in a common struggle } | 
-count for the rise and decline of commerce as welk. 


forself-preservation. Thehope was not a sanguine 
one; commerce has been too long a pet, the spoiled 
child of Government, to think there are any other 
interests worth protecting. The mere creature of 
legislation, raised to importance by our laws and 
the expenditure of a, great portion of our revenue 
for its support, commerce has presented herself as 
the. Atlas which supports the Government, the 
country, and all its great interests ; now, it seems, 
she cannot support herself. Yet, while approaching 
you in a suppliant posture, praying for a bankrupt 
law, to save her merchants, navigation acts, her 
shipping, she still retains the spirit, still thinks that 
all egislation must be.for her benefit; boldly claim- 
ing the rights of primogeniture; loudly protesting 
that any thing done for the other children of the 
nation is her destruction. While this iscommerce, 
“ I am, against it,’ but if she claims equal protec- 
tion, or even a double portion in her favor, I will 
go.as far .as.any.man in this House to support the 
fair trade of the country. 

Important as I think manufactures, commerce 
is. no less so; but I must be understood as not 
meaning that commerce which is confined to the 
export of raw materials.and the import of manu- 
factures forhome consumption, which adds nothing 
to the labor and wealth of the nation; only draws 
from the consumer what he ought to retain at 
home—our resources to enrich other nations; but 
that, commerce which, by. the carrying trade, the 
export of foreign produce, and our own manufac- 
tures, draws wealth from others to us; equally 

romoting the great interests of the country. The 
riends of. commerce: may boast of its importance 
and profits, yet they well know that even to the 
merchant, the export of provisions, and import of 
goods for domestic. consumption, has been a losing 
business. Examine their ledgers for the last thirty 
years ; they. will find it would have been cheaper 
to have bought bills than to remit produce. I well 
know that the export of produce down the Ohio 
has been unproductive. the first price has never 
came back to our country. The history of the 
country, the public documents on your table, prove 
the fact as to the seaports, that the only profitable 
commerce has been the carrying trade; the re- 
export, the drawback system, the same for which a 
permanent foundation hee been laid in this bill. 

It is admitted that the flourishing period of our 
commerce was from 1802 to 1812, the best years 
1806. and 1807; it has been declining since the 
peace—1816 and 1817 very bad years; the worst 
was 1818; yet the average amount of exports for 
the first period was less than in 1818 by one mil- 
lion. There was.this remarkable difference: 
From 1802 to. 1812 the average exports: amounted to 

$69,171,000: 

Domestic produce, $38,157,000; foreign 31,014,000 
1818,. whole amount of exports 


70,142,000: 


Domestic prod. $50,976,000 ; foreign $19,165,000 
1806, net revenue 16,081,000; drawb’ks 9,709,000 
1807, 16,493,000 ; s 9,995,000 
1818, revenue rec’d 25,832,000; drawb’ks 3,343,009. . 
1816, 32,786,000; “ 4,830,000 
1817, 22,082,000; & 3,937,000 


These facts present you with a history, and ac- 


as manufactures; they require no comment, but 
afford much for reflection: they. show the kind of 
commerce. worth protecting, in which I will be 
behind no one at all hazards, even of a war. Left 
now only. in the enjoyment of the export of our 
produce and the importation of articles for con- 
sumption, we are losing the carrying trade—not for 
the want of laws to protect it, but for this evident 
reason, that the commercial nations of Europe can 
be their own carriers, import directly from their 
own colonies; they are not tobediverted by naviga- 
tion acts; other means must be adopted to restore 
our commerce and give employment to our ship- 
ping. We must do as all other nations have done— 
make ourselves carriers by creating materials for 
trade. None ever become so by being the consu- 
mers of the manufactures of others. In a settled 
state of things, commerce cannot exist without 
manufactures—the one is the basis and. affords the 
materials of the other. While it is thought bad, 
policy to supply: ourselves, we cannot expect, to 
supply others: it isin vain to hope for employment 


‘for our ships when we have nothing to export 


which will pay expenses; equally vain to place 
our faith in measures intended to coerce its em- 
ployment by other nations, in opposition to their 
interest. Ships, commerce, and colonies, is their 
maxim. It would be ours in like circumstances. 
The agricultural class of the country seem 
alarmed at this bill; with what reason it is cer- 
tainly difficult to divine. Their situation is not 
more enviable than that of the other great inter- 
ests. The ports of Europe and the British West 
Indies are closed against their provisions: some 
are actually imported for our own consumption. 
Havana has been.a good market: the last accounts 
from that place represent the market completely: 
glutted with provisions. Rice dull at five dollars ; 
four thirteen dollars, duties nine dollars ; upwards 
of twenty thousand barrels had arrived there from 
ports in France, and from St. Andero, in Spain, 
and further supplies expected from the same quar- 
ter. Wheat in the interior thirty-seven and a half 
cents a bushel; flour at your farms three dollars, 
and four dollars in the seaports; excluded from 
foreign markets, you complain that we are about 
creating a domestic one. . 
Thus it is when the time has arrived in which 
all the great interests in the country, being equally 
prostrate, and one general scene of distress per- 
vading all its parts, there was a reasonable hope 
of a union of sentiment, and a common effort to 
restore us to what we were. When the path we 
propose is consistent with the experience of all 
nations as well as our own, we are met on all 
sides with the chilling cry of—Let us alone ; leave 
us to regulate ourselves. You have regulated your- 
selves till legislation is necessary to restore. Re- 
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member, ifthe revenue has failed, if commerce is 
without employment, and agriculture‘ has no 
market, manufactures have not caused it. One 
would think, in hearing the various cries of danger 
from this source, that they were progressing with 
giant strides till their interest had become a Brob- 
dignagian among the Lilliputs. It seems to be 
forgotten that it is writhing almost in the agonies 
of death ; far from being able to injure others, it 
cannot save itself; and it is as low as its worst 
enemies could wish it. All have alike sunk beneath 
the effects of foreign policy, and your indifférence : 
laid low alike, struggling side by side. The three 
great interests of the country are to be restored only 
by your interference; they call on you in sepul- 
ol tones, equally to warn you of past errors and 
imploring for future aid. But, sir, listen to all 
alike; do not let revenue, crying for a loan, com- 
merce for bankrupt and navigation acts, drown the 
voice of manufactures, asking for protection. Do 
not, after imparting your favors with a liberal hand 
to the others, reply to the calls of this great inter- 
est—“ regulate yourselves.” You will not say so 
to commerce: you will give her regulations, and 
enter on a legislative commercial war for her pro- 
tection. But you will poorly answer to the nation 
for your partiality—that it is of no national im- 
portance who produces, raises, or makes our articles 
of consumption; that may regulate itself: it is 
alone worthy of our interference, who shall bring 
them here from foreign countries. That we will 
regulate. 

We have been called on by the gentleman from 
South Carolina for the evidence on which the 
committee have acted. Of the description re- 
ferred to in his resolution we have none; and I 
tell the gentleman plainly, that the Committee of 
Manufactures have not acted, and would not act, on 
the statement, or even the affidavits, of interested 
persons. Others may make motives for us—but we 
shall not avow what we disdain. I refer him, for 
the information on which we have acted, to the 
commercial codes of other countries—our own offi- 
cial documents from the Treasury; to the able 
reports of the Committee of Commerce, of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and to one which de- 
serves particular notice, from being presented by 
himself; the bill reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means in 1816. I repeat it, that the 
profits of manufactures had not been our leading 
motive, but the public national interest; this na- 
tion must command its own consumption and the 
means of defence. The Treasury report tells us 
that the ad valorem imports of 1818, are $58,000,- 
000, our domestic exports only $50,000,000. This 
must be changed; we must buy less than we sell. 
There is one domestic work on political economy, 
better than any imported; containing more sound 
political maxims than any I ever read. The alma- 
nacs of “Richard Saunders.” He says, “if you 
keep taking out of the meal chest and put nothing 
in, it will become empty.” 

This is the state of the nation; an enormous 
flood of importation has swept before it the indus- 
try of the country ; $36,000,000 of imports a year 
have exhausted its resources; it is literally empty. 


Look where you will you will find property de- 
pressed, produce declining, laborers seeking employ- 
ment; nothing increasing but debts and suits, and 
forced sales. The sound of a hammer does not 
disturb you, unless the constable’s, sheriff's, or auc- 
tioneer’s. If the petitions on your table do not 
give you the true cause of this; if, when manu- 
facturers and farmers are joining in their applica- 
tions for the protection of national industry, you 
want other evidence of the general distress; let 
each member of this House say what is the situa- 
tion of his own district. Many of them have seen 
manufactures flourish; did farmers then suffer ? 
Has their practical operation ever been injurious 
to any portion of the country? We have tried 
the systems of supplying ourselves and depending 
on foreign nations; those who have seen the effects 
of both can best judge of the merits of this bill. 
But if you want other evidence of the cause of 
this ‘universal distress, and to find out an effectual 
remedy, do not disregard the unanimous opinion 
of the Legislature of New York, expressed in in- 
structions to her delegation here. This is the 
voice of 3,200,000 freemen. When a nation thus. 
complains, we are not to inquire if women and 
children cry. Pennsylvania speaks in a still more 
decided tone; not of instruction or complaint, but 
of a stop law to prevent the sale of real and per- 
sonal property in execution, unless it sells for two- 
thirds of its appraised value. It is time to reflect 
when such a State speaks in language like this. 
Five years ago she was the richest in the Union; 
her property was valued under your authority at 
346 aallon: New York at 273 millions; she 
has been and yet is a proud State; fertile in re- 
sources, strong in her institutions, she stood the 
shock of the Revolution, the consequent peace, 
the embargo, and the late war, unhurt. But she 
could not withstand the destruction of her manu- 
factures, the prostration of her industry, the deluge 
of importation, your enormous imposts; she has 
yielded to the pressure of general distress, and, for 
the first time in her history, has been obliged to 
resort to a stop law to save the persons and property 
of her citizens. All must regret the necessity ; 
the other States have not resorted to the same 
measure; they may have as much necessity. One 
county in Virginia, I sce by the paper of to-day, 
has passed a stop law of its own, by refusing to 
appoint any officers to enforce the collection of 
debts. Sir, this state of thing affords abundant 
evidence of the necessity of your acting. You 
have tried the present system till all the interests 
of the country are alike destroyed. Give this one 
a fair trial; you can be no worse, unless you per- 
severe ina policy which was founded on a state of 
things which no longer exists; which will in- 
‘crease the national distress in proportion to its 
continuance. Adopt a system founded on those 
plain practical principles which have been sanc- 
tioned by experience, and can never be destroyed 
by a storm, which will pass the country unhurt. 
[Nofe—-The navigation acts have been passed ; the 
West India, with one dissenting vote in the Senate— 
in the House, by a vote of ayes 94, noes 25; the 
French, without discussion, or even a division in either 
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House; there was no one heard in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This furnishes a good practical com- 
mentary on the favorite maxim of “leave things 
alone’’; it cannot be expected to pass without com- 
ment. No subject will better explain the actual policy 
of this Government in relation to their internal con- 
cerns. The French navigation act has been called for 
by the great body of merchants, who complain that 
the French tariff excludes entirely the employment of 
American shipping; to counteract this we have im- 
posed a duty of eighteen dollars a ton on French ves- 
sels arriving after the Ist of July next. It is well to 
compare the discriminating duties of the two nations. 
Our tonnage duty is fifty cents light money, the samc 
in all; one dollar a ton on foreign ships; the French 
is ninety cents; ten cents less than her ships pay here. 
The French duty most complained of is on the import 
of our produce; we impose an addition to the rates of 
duties of ten per cent. on all goods imported in foreign 
vessels of those nations who have no convention with 
us. France imposes on cotton a duty of four dollars 
a hundred imported in French ships, five dollars and 
fifty cents in foreign; if from an entrepot, five in 
French, five dollars and fifty cents in foreign vessels. 
Tobacco, in French ships, free; foreign, one dollar a 
hundred. To ascertain who is the aggressor in this 
contest, who first began this discrimination on ton- 
nage and goods, whether it is in self-defence or from a 
spirit of monopoly, and on which side, may be some 
time worthy at least of examination. If the conduct 
of France had been unprovoked ; if she first began this 
warfare, and we are on the defensive, and prefer retal- 
iation to reducement, there are two modes of counter- 
acting it; a tonnage duty which would exclude French 
shipping, or a duty on their manufactures, which 
would compel them to reduce theirs on our raw mate- 
rial, The first has been adopted ; its operation is only 
in favor of the merchant; the second was rejected ; it 
would have benefited the manufacturer and the far- 
mer, and been of equal service to commerce. The 
heavy discriminating duty is on our produce, not ton- 
nage. The principle of equal protection should have 
embraced all interests alike; it has been confined to 
the carrier, the producer, and the manufacturer has 
been overlooked. The rights of primogeniture have 
heen successfully asserted, and unanimously sanc- 
tioned. Will France give way, or retaliate? In the 
latter event, let the agriculturist look to the exclusion 
of his produce; the shipping interest can only be 
reached through the products which give it employ- 
ment; the cotton planters have unanimously opposed 
the protection of manufactures, and advocated the 
navigation acts ; they have thrown their entire weight 
into the scale of commerce. The consumption of their 
cotton was unworthy of their notice. The carrying 
of it has induced them to join in a commercial war 
which may terminate against their interests. Mr. 
Gallatin states that we imported “60,000,000 of the 
produce of French industry, more than two-thirds the 
produce of modes and luxuries manufactured at Paris, 
and of Lyons’ silks, exported from Havre, exclusive 
of wines, brandies, and dried fruits, and other articles 
of that nature.’ One would think that this fact 
would have assured to a statesman the point in which 
to attack France. Exclude her manufactures from 
our market, or impose a duty equal to hers. That, 
however, seems not to be consistent with the rules of 
political economists; it would give employment to our 
laborers, infuse life and new spirit into our manufac- 
turers. A reduction of import duties would increase 


the price of the raw material to the farmer, diminish 
it to the consumer of the manufacture; these are con- 
siderations which have excited no attention. The 
great national contest now is, whether the duties shall 
be the same, whether imported in French or American 
vessels. Let the cotton, tobacco, and rice planter, 
look out. The day may come when the sugar planter 
may find it would have been as well to have excluded 
the produce of the British islands as the carrying of it 
in British vessels.] 

Mr. Saurru, of Maryland, rose, after Mr. Baun- 
win concluded, and expressed his views of the tar- 
iff, in general opposition to those of Mr. B., as re- 
gards the merits of the system of revenue from 
Imports, but without denying that some of the 
present duties might require to be increased. He 
did not however go far into the general question, 
having risen to move an amendment in the fol- 
lowing clause: 

“ First. A duty of 124 per centum ad valorem on all 
dying drugs, and materials for composing dyes, not 
subject to other rates of duty; gum arabic, gum sene- 
gal, saltpetre, jewelry, gold, silver, and other watches, 
and parts of watches; gold and silver lace, embroidery, 
and epaulets; precious stones, and pearls of all kind, 
set or not set; Bristol stones or paste work, and all 
articles composed wholly or chiefly of gold, silver, 
pearl, and precious stones; and laces, Jace veils, lace 
shawls, or shades, of thread or silk.” 

The amendment was to strike out the word 
“twelve,” in the first line, for the purpose of insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the word “seven.” 

Mr. Cray, after paying a high compliment to 
the ability and substantial character of the speech 
of Mr. Baupwin, said that, until an answer was 
to that speech at least attempted, he should abstain 
from engaging in the support of the general prin- 
ciples of the bill. At present, he only rose to say 
that it became the friends of the manufacturing 
system not to lend themselves with too much fa- 
cility to alterations proposed in the system which 
has been reported by the Committee on Manufac- 
tures. That committee had, with a patience and 
industry never surpassed in this House, prepared 
and reported a generalsystem. Its provisions were 
no doubt the result of much calculation; and, if 
the friends of the general features of it listened to 
every application which should be made to change 
this or that particular item, the effect would be, 
that they would lose the whole. Mr. C. then made 
some remarks against this particular motion. 


The question was taken on Mr. Smrru’s motion, 
and decided in the negative without a division. 


Mr. Sitssee next moved to amend the bill, by 
striking out the proviso, which is in the following 
words: 

t Provided, That all cotton cloths, or cloths of which 
cotton is a component material, the cost of which at the 
place whence imported, with the addition of 20 per 
centum, if imported from the Cape of Good Hope, or 
from places beyond it; and 10 per centum if imported 
from any other place, shall be less than 25 cents per 
square yard, shall, with such addition, be taken and 
deemed to have cost 25 cents per square yard, and 
shall be charged with duty accordingly.” 

This motion was negatived—ayes 45. 
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Mr. Smita, of Maryland, then moved to strike 
out the following proviso of the bill: 
‘s Provided, That all linen cloths, or cloths of which 
‘linen is a component material, from whatever place, 
the cost of which at the place whence imported, with 
the addition of 10 per centum, shall be less than 
25 cents per square yard, shall, with such addition, be 
taken ‘and deemed to have cost 25 cents per square 
yard, and shall be charged with duty accordingly.” 


Mr. Smrtu said incidentally, (and he and other 
gentlemen repeated the suggestion afterwards,) 
that he made this motion, not from any expecta- 
tion of succeeding in the proposition, for, from the 
intimation thrown out by the honorable Speaker, 
he perceived that the bill must be taken as it 
stands, and that it was in vain to propose any 
amendment. 

After some observations from Mr. CLAY and 
Mr. Baupwin against the motion, and Mr. Smrra 
and Mr. Lownpes in favor of it— 

The question was taken on Mr. Smrrn’s motion, 

“ and decided in the negative—ayes 48. 
-~ Mr. BıLssee moved to amend the bill, so as to 
reduce the proposed duty on imported coffee from 
Six to five cents per Ib., and spoke in support of the 
motion. After some remarks from Mr. McLean, 
of Kentucky, against it— 

This motion also was negatived. 

Mr. Meras moved to increase the duty on iron 
castings from one dollar and a half to three dollars 
per hundred weight. 

This motion also was negatived. 

Mr. Hotmes moved to reduce the duty on iron 
bars and bolts, except iron manufactured by rolling, 
from the proposed amount of one dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents per cwt. to one dollar. 

This motion was opposed by Mr. Kinsey, and 
was also negatived. 

Mr. Meias moved to amend the bill, by insert- 
ing a duty on steam machinery imported, of three 
dollars per hundred weight. 

This motion was also negatived. 

Mr. KENDALL moved an amendment, the object 
of which was slightly to vary the duty on paper; 
which also was negatived. 

Mr. Sitsper moved to reduce the 
on imported molasses, 
gallon. 

This motion was opposed by Mr. Cray, and 
supported by Mr. Houmes, with much good humor 
on both sides. It was also supported by Mr. Foor 
and Mr. Wartmann, and opposed by Mr. BUTLER, 
of Louisiana. It was negatived by a large ma- 
jority. 

The Committee then rose, reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again. 


proposed duty 
from ten to five cents per 


SATURDAY, April 22. 

Mr. Pincxney offered a joint resolution direct- 
ing the Secretary of State to transmit one copy of 
the Journal of the Convention, which formed the 
Federal Constitution, to each of the members of 
that Convention, who are now living. 

_ Mr Pincxney’s reason for offering this resolu- 
ton was, that the surviving members of the Con- 


vention no doubt desired to have coples of the 
Journal, but none were to be purchased ; and he 
therefore thought it proper that they should be 
furnished from the copies printed for the public 
use. , 

The resolution was twice read, and ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, nem. con. 


Mr. Van RENSSELAER, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
from the ‘Senate, entitled “An act for the relief 
of Thomas Hunter,” reported the same without 
amendment, and the bill was committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act to 
establish additional land offices in the State of 
Alabama,” was recommitted to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 


Mr. Smita, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, to which was referred the 
bill from the Senate, entitled “An act to provide 
relief for sick and disabled seamen,” reported:the 
same with amendments, which were read, ‘and, 
together with the bill, ordered to lie on the table, 

Bills from the Senate, of the followin titles, to 
wit: 1. An act for the relief of Thomas L. Ogden 
and others; 2. An act for the relief of Matthew 
McNair; 3. An act authorizing the building of 
a certain number of small vessels of war; 4. An 
act for the relief of Thomas Leiper; and, 5. An 
act confirming the proceedings of the inhabitants 
of the village of Cahokia, in the State of Illinois, 
in laying out a town on the commons of said vil- 
lage ; were severally read twice and referred : ‘the 
first and second to the Committee of Claims; the 
third to the Committee on Naval Affairs; the fourth 
to the Committee on Pensions and Revolutionary 
Claims ; and the fifth to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act to 
increase the allowance to the judges of the orphans? 
court, in the counties of Washington and Alexan- 
dria,” was read a third time, and passed. 

An engrossed bill, entitled “An act authorizing 
the sale of thirteen sections of land lying within 
the land district.of Canton, in the State of Ohio,’, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 


The House then again resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole, on the bill to regulate 
the duties on imports and tonnage. ` 

Mr. Sampson, of Massachusetts, moved to amend 
the bill by reducing the proposed duty of ten cents 
per gallon on molasses to seven cents; which mo- 
tion was negatived by a large majority. 

Mr. Cuarx, of New York, moved to amend the 
bill by inserting a duty on butter, of nine cents per 
pound; which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Homes moved to reduce the proposed duty 
on imported salt from twenty-five to twenty cents 
per bushel. 

This motion was supported at some length by 
the mover, and was opposed by Messrs. SMITH, of 
Maryland, and Sawyer, of North Carolina. Messrs. 
Cray and McCoy made some incidental remarks, . 
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the former adverse, the latter favorable to the mo- 
ton. 

The motion was negatived—ayes 56. 

The bill was amended, on motion of Mr. BALD- 
WIN, so as to provide for the use of such hydrome- 
ters, in determining the proof of spirits, as the 
President shall prescribe. 

Mr. Wenvover moved to amend the bill by 

adding to the duty on shoes of leather, silk, &c., 
on shoes or slippers of prunella, or other materials, 
a duty of’ forty-five cents-per pair. This motion 
was agreed to. 
_ Mr. Strona, of New York, moved to increase 
the duty on spirits of the different proofs twenty 
cents per gallon; the bill proposes from thirty- 
sieht to seventy cents per gallon, according to the 
proof. 

Mr. Smrru, of Maryland, opposed the motion 
on the ground that it would amount to a prohibi- 
tory duty, which it was not proposed at present to 
adopt. The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Strona then moved an increase of ten 
rene per gallon;. which motion was also nega- 
tived. 

Mr. SıLsger moved to reduce the proposed duty 
on hyson skin, souchong, and all other black teas, 
from twenty-five to twenty cents per ound. 

Mr. Smrru, of Maryland, submitted a number 


of statements and facts to show that the existing. 


discrimination in the duty on bohea and black teas 
permitted an evasion of the-higher duty, and that 
the duty ought to be the same on all those teas, to 
prevent frauds, &c. He was in favor of Mr. Sius- 
BEE’s motion. 

The motion was negatived—ayes 34. 

Mr. Wenpover moved to make a discriminating 
duty on these teas, by making the duty on hyson 
skin twenty-eight cents per pound; which was 
negatived. 

Mr. Smrru, of Maryland, to prevent the frauds 
carried on under the words “and other green teas,” 
moved to include “other green teas” with hyson 
and.young hyson ina duty of forty cents per pound; 
which was agrecd to. 

The Committee then proceeded to fill up the 
blanks left in the bill for fixing the- duty on wines; 
and, after a. good deal of discussion, and the rejec- 
tion of various other sums, the blanks were filled 
to read as follows: 

“On Madeira, Burgundy, Champaign, Rhenish, and 
Tokay, $1 per gallon; on Sherry and St. Lucar, 60 
cents a gallon; on other wine, not enumerated, when 
imported in bottles or cases, 30 cents per gallon; on 
Lisbon, Oporto, and on other-wines of Portugal, and 
those of Sicily, 50 cents a gallon; on Teneriffe, Fayal, 
and other wines of the Western Islands, 30 cents; on 
all other wines, when imported otherwise than in cases 
and bottles, 15 cents.” 

Mr. Kenna moved to ‘strike out the duty of 
five cents per pound on oil of vitriol, so as to leave 
the importation of it free, as heretofore; which 
was negatived. 

Mr. Wurman moved so to amend the bill as to 
reduce the proposed duty on printed books from 
twenty-five to twenty per cent. ad valorem, and 
supported his motion at some length. Thereduc- 


tion was supported, also, by Mr. Harbin, who was 
opposed to any duty on the importation of litera- 
ture, and by Mr. Livermore, and was opposed by 
Messrs. Kinsey, Banpwin, and Ciay, on ‘the 
ground, principally, that it was so far not a tax on 
literature, as foreign books were allowed by the 
bill to be imported duty free, for philosophical 
and literary socicties, academies, colleges, &c., 
and that the proposed duty was necessary to pro- 
tect the business of printing and publishing in this 
country. Mr. Sercean entered into the discus- 
sion on incidental points, and was in favor of ‘the 
motion. 

The motion was finally agreed to—ayes 69, 
noes 53. 

Mr. Wuirman next moved to amend the bill 
by reducing the duty on plain flint glass from ten 
cents to seven cents per pound, under a conviction, 
from information he had received, that the latter 
duty would be an-ample protection of the domestic 
fabric. 

‘Mr. BaLpwin opposed the motion, and entered 
into various statements and references to ‘the Bri- 
tish and other tariffs, &c., to show that the duty 
of ten per cent. was as low as, with a just regard 
to our own production of the article, could possi- 
bly be fixed, and to prevent the glass establish- 
ments of the country from being placed entirely 
at the mercy of the British manufacturer; arguing 
that it was a manufacture which, of all others, 
ought to be encouraged, inasmuch as it was the 
product of materials which were of no value. for 
any other purpose. 

The motion was negatived, without a division. 

On motion of Mr. Buruer, of Louisiana, the 
article of copper, manufactured into sugar boilers, 
was inserted among the articles entitled to draw- 
back. 

For the reason that he did not understand ‘it, 
and that it might be dangerous, as far as he could 
foresee its operation, Mr. Smits, of Maryland, 
moved to strike out the following clause of the 9th 
section of the bill: 

“And that all goods, wares, and merchandise, which 
sháll be imported in any ship or vessel ‘from any for- 
eign port or place, or which in her voyage shall: have 
touched at any foreign port or place, shall, to àll in- 
tents and purposes, be deemed and taken to be of ‘for- 
eign growth, produce, and manufacture.” i 

The motion was supported by Messrs. Sin@BEE 
and Wurman; and Mr. Batowin replied, that 
the clause was intended to guard against frauds 
on the revenue from Canada by the Lakes, &c.; 
buthe was willing to meet any proper Views on 
the subject, and, on a conference with the gentle- 
men opposed to it, had no doubtit might be framed 
to the general satisfaction, if the motion were 
withdrawn. : 

Mr. Smita, for the present, consented to with- 
draw his motion. 

The bill having been gone through— 

Mr. Tver, of Virginia, moved to strike out the 
first section of the bill, and was prepared now to 
go into the remarks which he intended to offer in 
opposition to the bill, if it were the pleasure of the 
Committee to listen to an argument on its general 
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merits; but, as the Committee had been engaged 
for several hours in a laborious and fatiguing con- 
sideration of its details, he moved that the Com- 
mittee now rise. 

The Committee then rose, reported progress, 
and obtained leave to sit again. 
Mr. Newron, from the Committee of Com- 
merce, presented to the House a mass of corre- 
spondence derived from the Executive department, 
between the Ministers of our Government and 
those of France and England, respecting our trade 
with the British American colonies, and the gen- 
eral intercourse between France and the United 
States; which was ordered to be printed. 


Monpay, April 24. 

Mr. Wenpover presented a memorial of the 

American Society of the city of New York for 
the encouragement of domestic manufactures, com- 
plaining of the system of credit given for the du- 
ties on the importation of foreign manufactures, 
and of free sales at auction ; and praying that the 
bill now. pending before Congress, regulating the 
payment of duties on merchandise imported ; the 
bill imposing duties on certain sales at auction ; 
on imports and tonnage, may be passed into laws, 
previous to the termination of the present session 
of Congress; which was committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, to which the said bills are 
committed. 
. Mr. Smits, of Maryland, presented a petition 
of sundry inhabitants of the city of Baltimore, 
praying that measures may be adopted to prevent 
the citizens of the United States from engaging 
_in the business of privateering, under the flags of the 
Governments of South America; and that certain 
ports in the United States may be designated, in 
which, only, the cruisers of those Governments 
may be permitted to enter, and that those lying 
on the waters of the Chesapeake Bay may be 
among those which may be prohibited; which 
petition was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr Scoan presented a letter from George Jack- 
son, of Zanesville, in the State of Ohio, charg- 
ing Samuel Herrick, a member of this House from 
that State, with having improperly received money, 
for his services in procuring a pension for a certain 
Robert Cue, and enclosing the evidence of the 
said charge; which letter was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. Van RENSSELAER, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, who were instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of reducing or suspending the 
expenditures on fortifications, made a report there- 
on; which was read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

An engrossed “resolution for the distribution of 
certain copies of the Journal of the Convention 
which formed the Constitution,” was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Luwnves, 

Resolved, That the letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, of the 7th April, 1820, with the documents 
which accompanied it, be referred to the Com- 


mittee on Naval Affairs ; and that they be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of providing by 
law that no commander, or other officer in the 


-| naval service of the United States, shall receive 


on board his vessel any gold, silver, or jewels, 
without orders from the President of the United 
States, or the Navy Department ; and that no of- 
ficer, without such orders, shall transport, as a pas- 
senger, any person in the naval or military service 
of a foreign Government engaged in war; and the 
Committee of Naval Affairs are also instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of determining, b 
law, whether any compensation or freight shall 
be, in any case, permitted, for articles transported 
in vessels of the United States. 


Mr. WoopsrincE submitted the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the line heretofore caused to be survey- 
ed, marked, and designated, from the southern extreme 
of Lake Michigan, due east, in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of the act, entitled “An act to authorize the 
President of the United States to ascertain and de- 
signate certain boundaries,” passed May 12, 1812, so 
far as the same extends due east from the western 
boundary line of the State of Ohio, be and remain the 
established boundary line between. the said State of 
Ohio and the Territory of Michigan. 

The resolution was read twice and referred to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill from this House 
entitled an act for the relief of John Steel, with an 
amendment. And they have passed bills of the 
following titles: An act granting certain privi- 
leges to the Ocean Steamship Company of New 
York; an act for the relief of Richard Smyth; 
and an act to provide for the building an addition 
to the custom-house now erecting in the city of 
New Orleans, for the use of the district court of 
the United States for the State of Louisiana. In 
which amendment and bills, they request the con- 
currence of this House. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 


The House then again resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole, on the bill to regulate 
the duties on imports. 

A motion to strike out the first section of the 
bill (to reject it) being under consideration— 

Mr. TYLER said, that he sincerely mingled his 
regrets with those which had been repeatedly ex- 
pressed by others, that this all-important subject 
should be urged to a decision at this late period. 
The languor attendant on a long session rarely 
fails to produce a restlessness and impatience ad- 
verse to a full and free investigation. If we ar- 
rive, said he, to a precipitate conclusion, one ad- 
verse to the best interests of this nation, he meant 
not that any share of the responsibility should 
devolve on him. He considered that he hada 
high duty to discharge, and trusted the House 
would bear with him while he discharged it. _ 

Some gentlemen have been pleased to consider 
the bill on the table a mere experiment. We 
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but more especially ought we to be so, when the 


should be cautious, Mr. Chairman, how we adopt | 
experiments of a vague and uncertain character; | 


their capitals invested in manufactories; and while 
other classes will labor under severe pecuniary 
embarrassments, they will enjoy comparative pros- 


two great branches of national industry, com- | perity. What will be the consequence? Why, 
merce and agriculture, ace materially interested in | sir, there is no principle in political economy more 


that experiment. 


Shall we make an hasty exper- | universally true, than that capital will flow into 


iment on our best interests? Shall we precipi- j those employments from which it can derive the 


tately adopt a system from which the most serious 
and destructive results may arise? I repeat, that 
great deliberation and reflection are required of 
us. And, sir, what is the character of the exper- 
iment which is about to be made? One which is 
to give a new direction to the capital and labor of 
the country. The clamor which has been raised 
in support of what is called nationa? industry, has 
this or its object and nothing else. This is the 
inevitable consequence of the bill on your table 
should you adopt it. Are the present manufac- 
turers in the United States really entitled to your 
aid? Whereis the proof of it? We have asked 
for the proof, and the chairman of the committee 
frankly acknowledged that he did not possess it. 
All classes labor, at this time, under serious em- 
barrassments. The gentlemen from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. Barpwin) has ascribed these embar- 
rassments to the badness of our present system. 
Not so, said Mr. T., the causes are plain and ob- 
vious. The present extraordinary condition of 
the world, almost all Christendom being now at 
peace, is one of the great causes. The demand 
for the productions of our soil is diminished by 
the circumstance of the inhabitants of Europe 
being now permitted to pursue the walks of in- 
dustry, uninterrupted by the turmoil of war. 
They are no longer dependent on us for those 
large supplies which they lately required. There 
is another cause equally operative, and it is to be 
found in that hot-bed banking system, which, like 
the present bill, when introduced, was made to 
promise us such potent blessings. I repeat, that 
all classes are greatly oppressed. For one, I wanted 
such information as would have enabled me fairly 
to contrast the condition of the manufacturing 
with the other interests of the country. 1 wanted 
to be informed whether that interest only suffered 
in the sameratio with the others, and whether its 
sufferings were produced by similar causes. In 
the absence of this information, I am left to con- 
clude that it is now deemed expedient to hold out 
rewards for the purpose of giving a new direction 
to the capital and labor of the nation. 

If gentlemen imagine that by this bill they are 
securing the permanent interests of the manufac- 
turers; if they believe that this is all which will 
be required at the hands of the Legislature, they 
are most grossly deceived. This is but the incip- 
ient measure of a system. I venture to predict 
that, after the lapse of a very few years, we shall 
be assailed by as urgent petitions as those which 
have poured in on us at the present session. 

What will be the cffect of this measure? It 
proposes a rate of dutics sufficiently high to ena- 
ble our artists to undersell the foreign artist in the 
markets of this country. Fora short time, it will 
have that effect, but it cannot long continue. It 
adds to the profits of those who at this time have 
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greatest profits. This bill, then, will have the 
effect of causing new investitures of capital. Thus 
a spirit of competition will have been generated, 
and in the course of a few years, the profits of 
these capitalists will have settled down to their 
present level. The supply will always, after a 
short time, suit itself to the demand, and, from 
being at first deficient, will often exceed it. Again: 
The advocates of this system have attempted too 
much. They have clasped in their embrace too ' 
many favorites to yield a permanent benefit toany 
one. There will exist an inequality of profits in 
the various branches of manufacturing industry ; 
and this circumstance will aid greatly in produ- 
cing the result which I have deduced. To sim- 
plity my argument, let me present to you a sup- 
posititious case: Take the case of the tailor and 
shoemaker. If the tailor makes a greater profit 
in his trade, then you will have more tailors than 
shoemakers ; more labor will be employed by the 
one than the other. The shoemaker, in order to 
retain his laborers in his employment, will be 
forced to give higher wages; and the tailor, in 
order to counteract this effect, will find himself 
compelled to increase the wages of his laborers. 
And thus, the competition between them will urge 
them on to the imposition of high prices on their 
different fabrics. While the wages of labor are 
continually advancing, they will find their profits 
constantly diminishing, and their resort to high 
prices for their products will resemble the desper- 
ate effort of the gambler, whose hopes are all 
staked on the last throw of the dice. The conse- 
quence is inevitable. This bill secures them not. 
The foreign competitor again enters your market, 
and again will our ears be deafened with cries for 
relief. 

If any thing more was wanting to satisfy us of 
the truth of these deductions, the case of the man- 
ufacturers of bar iron would be conclusive. The 
gentleman from New Jersey, (Mr. Kinsey,) the 
other day very candidly confessed that in 1816 he 
did believe that the duty then laid on that article 
would have been in all respects sufficient; but he 
then labored under a deception, and an additional 
duty is now proposed. How has this been pro- 
duced? It may clearly be traced to the causes 
which have already been suggested. The manu- 
facturer of bar iron had to go into a market for 
the purpose of procuring laborers, where he met 
with the farmer and merchant as his competitors. 
The competition operated disadvantageously to 
him, and he again presents himself to you for 
relief. In a country thickly populated, such effects 
would gradually and almost imperceptibly devel- 
ope themselves. Where a surplus population ex- 
ists, each branch of industry will be well supplied 
with laborers; the bidding is on the part of the 
laborer for employment, and not, as in a new 
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country, by the undertaker for the laborer. But 
where you have an extensive wilderness yet to 
settle, where, from the paucity of hands, the wages 
of labor must necessarily be high, where the la- 
borer feels and knows the value which is set on 
him, as sure as man is man, the effects which I 
have anticipated will result. If, then, you intend 
to stop here, you only hold out a false lure; one 
promising permanent benefit, but, unless pressed 
to prohibition, resulting in ruin. I take it, then, 
for granted that no gentleman will vote for this 
measure who is not prepared to go on to prohi- 
bition. 

Let us, then, look to the effects of such a mea- 
sure. Remember the history of your banks, and 
you will have the picture of the effects to flow 
from prohibitions. By such a measure the other 
interests of the community are thrown prostrate 
at the feet of the manufacturers. 
competition from abroad will no longer afford a 
check to unreasonable demands. It would be idle 
to expect that they would be satisfied with mode- 
erate profits. Such is not in the nature of man, 
nor do I venture to utter a complaint against it. 
Immense fortunes will be realized before such fur- 
ther investment of capital shall take place as to 
destroy the monopoly. But, sir, such investments 
will in time take place; large investments will be 
invited; we shall then have become a manufac- 
turing nation, and fabrics to a greater amount 
than will be required for home consumption will be 


produced. Again, then, you will have to resort to ! 


The dread of 


class of citizens, for the bounty operates as a tax, 
and a heavy one often, on the citizens of the coun- 
try. These demands, too, will be constantly un- 
dergoing a change, and will depend, not on your- 
selves, but on the regulations of foreign countries. 
Thus, then, have we arrived at the lands-end 
of this system. You have now reached the ulti- 
mate end of your journey. Let gentlemen now 
pause and reflect. ff they shall have imagined it 
to be a voyage over an unruftled ocean, I tell them 
that they are deceived. In fitting out this new 
and favorite ship, do they forget that it is probable 
that those bottoms which have heretofore borne 
you on to happiness, advanced your wealth, af- 
forded strength and security, are rotting and 
decaying on your hands? What becomes of ag- 
riculture? I contend that the first and inevitable 
effect of this bill is to reduce the value of land; 
to diminish the value of the capital of the farmer. 
Manufacturing labor and capital, or by far the 
greater portion, will be subducted from agricul- 
ture. Men will pursue their true interests, and 
you will have made it their interests to abandon 
their fields, and to invest their capital in manu- 
facturing establishments. The advance of im- 
provement will be in a great measure stopped. A 
portion of the soil will be thrown out of cultiva- 
tion, and the result is obvious. This conclusion 
is drawn from principles so clear, that to press it 
further would be an unnecessary waste of time. 
But, sir, what will be the effects while this tran- 
sition of capital is taking place? It must be some 


expedients. Let us not disguise the fact. By the ; time before society can accommodate itself to any 
time you have reached this stage, that class of so- į sudden change. America is now the granary of 
ciety will be too numerous to supplicate. No, ! the world; she supplies the wants of foreign na- 
they will speak in the tone of dictation. They | tions as they arise. It is true that the foreign 
will tell you that, invited by the legislation of | market at this moment is almost glutted ; but shall 
Congress, they have invested millions. They will! we be denied the advantage of profiting by a 
teli you that the home market is overstocked with | change in that market? Do not all producers 
their fabrics; that their surplus products are rot- | experience fluctuations in their markets? To- 
ting on their hands; and that ruin awaits them, į day, from the deficiency of the supply, high prices 
unless you extend further protection. They will | are obtained; to-morrow the market is better sup- 
enter no foreign market without your aid, for there | plicd, and a diminution in the value of the product 
they will come in competition with the artisans of | takes place. These are calculations which all 
other nations. What, then, could you do? You | men must make, in whatever branch of industry 
would have to encourage the exportations by | they may be employed. Who can tell how long 
bounties. This is the inevitable effect; and what ; the causes which now operate to our injury may 
would be the effect of the premium? Sir, it oper- į continue to exist? All human affairs are con- 
ates beneficially to the foreign consumer, and inju- ' stantly undergoing a change; and even while I 
riously to your own citizen. One of the objects of ,am now addressing you, new causes of disputes 
a bounty is to keep up the home price. If the! among the Powers of Europe may be unfolding 
manufacturers cannot afford to make a yard of. themselves. The speck which is now searcely 
cloth for less than five dollars, and the supply : discernible on the horizon, the next moment may 
should be greater than the demand, it is obvious ' swell into a cloud, dark and portentous. Will 
that the cloth would fall below that price, and, : you not, by this system, deny to us all benefit from 
without the interposition of the Government, ruin any change which may occur? Yes, sir, I con- 
would await him. If, in the foreign market, op- | tend that you will have done so. Society lives 
erated on either by the tariff of duties there exist- on exchanges; exchange constitutes the very soul 
ing, or other causes, his cloth would not sell ata of commerce. Under present circumstances the 
profit, the Government finds itself compelled to. merchant purchases the products of the country, 
interpose, and make up by its bounty the difference ` ships them abroad, and receives in exchange arti- 
between the market price and that at which the. cles which the country furnishes to which he 
manufacturer can afford to sell at a reasonable: makes his shipment. But can you expect that 
profit. Thus, then, we shall supply the foreign | foreign nations will eh of you for any length of 
at a less price than the domestic consumer. Every ! time, unless you buy of them? You cannot be 
other class pays then a tax for the support of this i so visionary. But suppose they could, what would 
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you receive in return? Gold and silver, articles 
of no value, but as a medium of exchange. At- 
tempts have`been made by some nations to retain 
all the gold and silver that flowed in upon them. 
The attempt has been regarded as indicative of 
the highest folly. So would also be a system 
which should look to a constant importation of 
the precious metals. I repeat, that the great use 
of money is to serve as a medium of exchange 
among nations and among men; and, to suppose 
an extreme case, if we could goon until we obtained 
all the money in the world, we should still be like 
the miser or a beggar in the midst of it. You 
would then, by this cruel system, have diminished 
the value of the land, the capital of the farmer, 
and have shut him out almost entirely from all 
foreign markets. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are promised a home 
market for our products. Are gentlemen serious 
when they urge such arguments? Would you 
add by this bill to the number of consumers in 
the United States? I speak of the agricultural 
interest, as it now exists, before sufficient time 
shall have elapsed to enable the farmer to desert 
his field, and give a new direction to his labor. I 
ask, then, if your manufactures shall prosper; if 

ou succeed, as you anquistonaby will, in build- 
ing up large manufacturing establishments, will 

ou add to the number of consumers? Who will 

e found in them? Men who must be fed whether 
they are there or elsewhere—laborers. Will this 
be to furnish anew market? Take the case of 
large mercantile cities; they would furnish a par- 
allel. By concentrating the population, you con- 
centrate the number of purchasers, but you do not 
thereby increase their number. Whether your 
fifty merchants be in a city, or dispersed over the 
country, they de not lose their character of pur- 
chasers. They -must, in either event, be fed. So 
too with the lahorers employed in a manufactory. 
But look to the list of agricultural exports, and 
tell me how long it will take you to furnish a home 
market for them? They amounted last year, if I 
donot mistake, to something like $50,000,000, and 
this was made up of the portion of produet which 
remained after satisfying thehome demand. The 
proposition, sir, is futile; nay, a perfect mockery. 
Nor are we to be deceived by the apparent regard 
which the Committee of Manufactures has evinced 
in our behalf. The chairman (Mr. Batpwin) has 
been pleased to report a duty on cotton and tobacco, 
imported into thiscountry. Did he really imagine 
that the members from Georgia and South Caro- 
lina were to be entrapped by the first, or the mem- 
bers from Virginia by the last? I feel assured that 
my honorable friend did not intend to practise a 
deception upon us. He would spurn, with indig- 
nation, any such resort. But I ask him seriously 
to say whether he thinks that the South requires 
this fax on cotton, or Virginia this tax on tobacco ? 
Lovk at the list of annual exports of cotton, and 
tell me if the cotton planter here has any thing to 
fear from foreign competition? And is it not well 
known that the Virginia tobacco planter fears no 
competition on earth? No other tobacco comes 
into competition with it. France admits none 
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other than that raised in Virginia ; and the anxiety 
of foreign purchasers to obtain our tobacco, is the 
best evidence of its decided superiority over the 
similar production of any other country. As well 
might the gentleman, if he had been legislating 
for Newcastle, to use a familiar illustration, have 
laid a high duty on coal thereinto imported. 

But, sir, we must moreover be taxed, and highly 
taxed, to support this system. Do you require 
proof of the truth of this assertion? The bill on 
your table furnishes the evidence. Sir, I thank 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania for having ad- 
dressed us in a plain and intelligible manner. 
Aware that the high duties imposed by the bill on 
the greater number of articles, would produce a 
deficit in the revenue, he has proposed to remedy 
this evil by exacting higher duties on articles of 
the first necessity. On sugar, coffee, molasses, and 
salt, a large revenue is proposed to be raised. 
Who will have to pay it? Inasmuch as the agri- 
cultural class is the most numerous, they will have 
to pay the greater portion of it. Sir, it operates 
as a direct tax on them. 

You extort for a time from their necessities, but 
they cannot long bear the exaction, and if you do 
not experience a large deficiency of revenue this 
year, you will the next. Although these articles 
enter into the general consumption of the country, 
yet an increase of prices will have the effect of di- 
minishing their consumption. The poorer classes 
will be forced to resort to cheap substitutes. It is 
nota time to be loading the country with additional 
burdens ; it is already sufficiently oppressed. We 
should administer relief to the people, as far as 
practicable, by retrenching the expenses of the 
Government; and, sir, ifthe gentleman had looked 
over the whole report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, he would have discovered that, so far 
from that committee deeming it necessary to resort 
to a system of internal revenue, strong reasons were 
urged by them against such a course. The gen- 
tleman has called the present system of revenue a 
rotten system. And how does he propose to get 
rid of it? By adopting a system of excises. And 
when does he propose to resort to that system ? 
Dare you resort to it until you have reached pro- 
hibitions? Would it not do away the effect of 
high duties? The manufacturer would have to 
impose the amount of the excise on the price of 
his fabrics, and thus the effect of the duty would 
be completely neutralized. You can only adopt 
a system of direct and heavy taxation. And shall 
all other classes be taxed to uphold this favorite— 
manufacturers? When the gentleman talked ofa 
rotten system, I had hoped that he would have 
given us something of a purer and more healthy 
character. However despicable it may be, I, for 
one, shall cling to it with the most persevering 
obstinacy. So far, under its influence, we have 
gone on prosperously and happily. The weight 
of government has not been felt by the citizen. 
He has been left, as far as possible, what God cre- 
ated him, a free agent. The revenue has, been 
raised by his voluntary subscriptions, and, in its 
greatest extent, from his imaginary wants. The 
system, as it now exists, may be esteemed the Je- 
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gitimate source of revenue for this Government. 
‘The States passed over to us this the most produc- 
tive source of income, and retained only the right 
to resort to direct taxes. Although they conferred 
on this Government the power, under circumstances 
of urgent necessity, of taxing the same articles 
with themsclves, yet the policy of the Government 
heretofore has been to avoid, in time of peace, a 
resort to the exercise of such a power. But the 
gentleman is exceedingly dissatisfied with this 
system, because of the fluctuation which takes place 
in the amount of the revenue; and what is his ul- 
timatum? Excises. And are they less liable to 
fluctuation in amount? No,sir. When we shall 
have become a great manufacturing people; when 
we shall have attained this great desideratum, will 
not the state of foreign markets produce a similar 
condition of things with that which now exists? 
The amount of your bounties on exportation will 
be constantly fluctuating, and an increase of reve- 
nue during one year could not be relied on for the 
ensuing year. The gentleman has been pleased, 
also, to complain of the necessity which we are 
now under to resort to a loan of $2,000,000. What 
is the fact in reference to this loan? It does not 
add to the debt of the nation. During this year, 
two-thirds of the Mississippi stock becomes re- 
deemable. The bill frorn the committee authorizes 
the Secretary of the Treasury to accept subscrip- 
tions of that stock in satisfaction of the loan. If 
subscribed, that debt will be postponed for a limited 
time; and if not subscribed, a new debt will be 
created in its place, and it redeemed. So that it 
is obvious the engagements of the Government are 
not augmented, but merely postponed. 

I think, then, Mr. Chairman, that I have ren- 
dered in some measure the effects which will flow 
from this bill manifest. It will diminish the value 
of our land; it will shut us out from the foreign 
market; it cannot substitute a home market, as is 
erroneously contended ; and, finally, it subjects us 
to a heavy burden of taxation. Is it necessary 
that I should go on to show its effects on com- 
merce? Agriculture and commerce are twin sis- 
ters. You cannot inflict a wound on the one with- 
out injuring the other. Our foreign trade, I have 
already attempted to show, would be greatly and 
most seriously curtailed. And, sir, when the gen- 
tleman excepts from duty copper used for sheath- 
ing of ships, he takes care to limit this application 
of that article by striking a destructive blow at the 
vessel itself. That noble spirit of enterprise which 
has heretofore been our chief boast, will be ina 
great measure destroyed, and your navigation will 
be confined to your own bays and creeks. Tell 
me not, then, of the embarrassments which now 
prevail in this land. Go on with this Chinese 
system ; carry this strange fallacy into effect, and 
we shall present a contrast as striking, between 
our present and our then situation, as that which 
is exhibited in the case of a child who has lost his 
plaything, and of the man whose house is wrapt 
in flames, and the fruits of a long life of industry 
In a Moment destroyed. 

Man is never satisfied, from his cradle to his 
grave. When in his infancy, he sighs to attain 
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the years of manhood; and when old age over- 
takes him, he casts “a longing, lingering look” 
behind him, and weeps for the return of the days 
of his youth. So is it, too, with nations. Wis- 
dom would admonish them of the folly attendant 
on their wishes; but, sir, they often press on with 
too much solicitude to the attainment of maturity, 
and mes bring on themselves a premature old 
age. Shall we adopt this wicked and injurious 
course of policy? Have we any reason to be dis- 
satisfied with our condition? Look to the past: 
a wilderness has been reclaimed; and, notwith- 
standing the difficulties and embarrassment atten- 
dant on our early history, we have now a fair and 
extensive garden spread before us, abounding in 
the choicest gifts of a bountiful Providence, and 
inhabited by upwards of ten millions of souls. 
Our march has been most rapid; but are we not 
still in our infancy? Does there exist any neces- 
sity for us to resort to artificial means to hasten 
our growth? Do we require the nostrums of gen- 
tlemen to secure our health? No, sir, I do still 
hope that we shall not resort to expedients which 
bloat the body politic, and, in the end, enervate 
and destroy. i 
To show the fallacy of such a course, let me 
imagine that a gentleman should rise in his place 
and propose to you forthwith to build upa nav 
equal to that of England, what would you thin 
of him? And yet he might appeal to your na- 
tional pride; he might point to the security which 
it would afford to the nation in the event of con- 
flicts with forcign nations. But you would not 
hesitate to say to him, “Sir, be not so impatient; 
wait the process of time, and in its fulness, all 
your wishes will be accomplished.” So, too, will 
I say to the advocates of the present bill—suffer 
things to take their own course, and the time will 
arrive when manufactures will flourish without 
the factitious aid of the Government. Natural 
causes will produce this result. Nature governs 
man by no principle more fixed than that which 
leads him to pursue his interest. When it shall 
correspond with the interest of this nation to be- 
come a manufacturing nation, such will it become. 
I will venture, however, the opinion that such will 
not be the case while we have a wilderness to peo- 
ple. What is the object of all labor; to obtain 
the means of sustaining life in comfort, and secur- 
ing for one’s posterity an independence? The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Batpwin) 
has told us of the great importance of converting 
sand into glass and old rags into paper; of render- 
ing that which is unproductive, productive. But 
can the labor of society be directed with greater 
benefit to the nation, to the world at large, or to 
the laborer, than in rendering the useless forest 
lands of this country productive and fertile? How 
much does this process add to the comforts and 
conveniences of civilized man! How extensive 
and how variously supplied a table does it not 
present! Regarded in a national point of view, 
no process can add more rapidly to the wealth of 
society ; regarded as affecting the laborer and cap- 
italist, the same result takes place. Ask yourselves 
if you are parents, if every principle of parental 
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love would not invite you to expend your surplus 
capital in an inheritance for your children, which 
war cannot destroy or fire consume? And yet 
this bill proposes a new direction to the capital 
and industry of your citizens. By holding out a 
douceur you are attempting to arrest this tide of 
things and turn it into a channel dug by your- 
selves. Again, I ask, why are we to do this? 
Can we hope, or could we wish, to advance more 
rapidly in the road of national wealth than we 
have done? Our population doubles in every 
twenty-five years, and our resources keep a proper 
pace with our population. 

Sir, gentlemen may tell me what they please 
about thcir rotten manufactories; but I call upon 
them to compare the advance of our nation with 
that of any other that ever existed, under like cir- 
cumstances, and to deduce, if they can, an unfa- 
vorable conclusion towards us. True, a cloud 
now rests over us, but it is one arising from causes 
plain and palpable. It would be unreasonable to 
expect that we should always experience sunshine. 
J tell the gentleman, then, that we want no change, 
and least of all the change that he would give us. 
To expose still further this fallacy, suffer me to ask 
you what would have been thought by intelligent 
men, if our early settlers at Jamestown, at Piy- 
mouth, and elsewhere, had adopted this system, 
and resolved to have erected manufactories among 
them? The attempt would have been esteemed 

rosperous and idle. And what is our situation 
in comparison to the old nations of Europe, taking 
into the estimate the undefined boundaries of this 
mighty empire? J will not occupy the time of 
the Committee by answering the question. All 
may draw the deduction. 

But, sir, we must become independent of foreign 
nations. This is the basis of this theory; a theory 
which aims to subvert the ordinances of Heaven 
itself. I was near pronouncing it an impious 
theory. 

Mr. Chairman, man is dependent on man and 
nation on nation. Nature has written this truth 
in characters that cannot be misunderstood. Over 
one portion of the globe the seasons are genial and 
mild, and the earth pours forth its most abundant 
productions; over another, Winter maintains its 
reign. One produces cotton and breadstufls, while 
another is only inhabited by graziers. Would 
you, to render Massachusetts independent of South 
Carolina, undertake there the culture of cotton? 
Yet this might be done in hot-beds, and by holding 
out high rewards. Or would South Carolina be 
so blind to her interest as to abandon the culture 
of cotton, and attempt to rival Massachusetts in 
raising stock? It would be folly for her to do so, 
and yet it might possibly be accomplished. But, 
in neglecting to do so, she would proceed on the 
true principle that she could purchase much cheaper 
than she could raise. And yet we, the legislators 
of this great nation, proceed on a different princi- 
ple, and assume it to be correct to manufacture 
articles which might be obtained on much better 
terms fromabroad. But press this idea of national 
independence still further, and what are the con- 
sequences? Suppose every nation on the face of 


the earth should adopt this notion, what would 
shortly become the condition of the world? The 
advance to literary attainment would be without 
a scaffolding to support it. Each, instead of draw- 
ing from a common stock, would have to rely 
alone on its own capacity. Those arts which im- 
prove and embellish life would gradually decay, 
and the world would relapse into another state of 
vandalism. But, sir, whatever may be the direc- 
tion of your industry, this cannot be the case. 
The intercourse with foreign nations will be car- 
ried on to a certain extent, as I have before shown; 
and it remains to be inquired whether a manufac- 
turing or an agricultural nation be, in truth, the 
most independent of others? I contend that the 
latter, in this point of view, has the decided advan- 
tage. A manufacturing nation is, in every sense 
of the word, dependent on others. Look to Eng- 
land! Cut off from the markets of the world, and 
misery and ruin await her. ‘Threaten to close 
your ports against her, and she becomes forthwith 
alarmed. Close them, and a great portion of her 
population are thrown out of employment and re- 
duced to beggary. How isit with an agricultural 
nation? Other nations are, in a great measure, 
dependent on it for food. They may dispense with 
you silks and gewgaws, but bread they must 

ave. And when its foreign trade is destroyed, 
that very circumstance operates beneficially to the 
poorer classes, for they are then enabled to obtain 
the necessaries of life in greater abundance, on 
much cheaper ånd much better terms. This im- 
aginary good, then, cannot be obtained without 
warring with the fiat of Omnipotence itself, and, 
if obtained, would be productive of crying evils. 
Nor do you, in any manner, benefit a nation by 
converting it from an agricultural into a manu- 
facturing nation. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania madea strong 
appeal to our honor ; he said that that honor re- 
quired us to meet France and England with their 
own weapons ; whenever the honor of this nation 
shall be implicated, I trust I shall require no 
prompter to tell me my duty. But what grievance 
have we to complain of? Why, sir, we com- 
menced the war by laying high duties on English 
fabrics, and what enormous offence has she been 
guilty of? Why, to counteract the effect of our 
duty, she has imposed a duty on our cotton. Is 
this any thing more than a measure of self-preser- 
vation? Have we any cause to quarrel with her 
for so doing? But the gentleman complains also 
of her bounties on her exports, and informed us 
that the bounty had the effect of enabling our mer- 
chants to sell some of her fabrics in this country 
at first cost. Now, sir, if the gentleman is disposed 
to go to war with England for this, [am not, And 
why should we make war on France through this 
pill? Why, because France lays a higher duty 
on our cotton than on the Turkey cotton? And 
why does she do so? The gentleman himself 
gave the reason ; our cotton is indispensable to the 
¥rench manufactures; not so with the Turkey 
cotton; the one yields a greater and more certain 
revenue than the other. The one may be taxed 
high for the purpose of revenue, whereas a high 
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tax, on the other would keep it out of the market. | 
She resorts to the duty then fora legitimate object, 


me and: we have noright to complain. But what does 


the gentleman propose as a remedy for this evil ? 
“Why, sir, he proposes an almost entire loss of the 
French. markets. Will the cotton planters thank 


"hima for this manifestation of his friendship ? No, 


Sir, if that be his friendship, they will most ardently 
. supplicate to be delivered from it. Sir, it is a 
friendship which, while it smiles in the face, strikes | 
to. the vitals ; a friendship which, instead of up- | 
holding, prostrates in the dust; a friendship which 
bear: ie port and attitude of the most inveterate 
hostility. © ' 
_ On what then, Mr. Chairman, is this system 
founded? Gentlemen will pardon me for saying 
that it is based on narrow and contracted princi- 
ples ; it is founded ona désire to engross all wealth 
to. ourselves, and to beggar others; it looks not 
‘abroad through the world of man, but confines 
itself to home, and even there it blights and de- 
stroys; it overlooks the plainest principles of polit- 
ical.economy. For one, I should be pleased to.see 
all the nations of the earth prosperous,and happy, 
and rich; for it would furnish to me the best evi- 
dence of the prosperity of my native land. Were 
you a merchant would you settle yourself ina rich 
or poor neighborhood? Sir, you would not be so 
blind as to locate yourself among persons who 
would not be able to purchase your goods. So 
with nations with whom we trade. Let us then 
notrun after bubbles; let us learn contentment, and 
not deceive ourselves; let us then not tudely and 
heedlessly throw from us the rich blessings which 
Providence has bestowed upon us; lct other nations 
press on, if they please, to that point when they 
will lose their agricultural, and assume a manufac- 
turing character; so much the better for us; our 
‘ market will thus be increased for the products of 
our soil, and wealth and happiness will await us. 

I thank the Committee for their attention ; and 
although I might urge many more considerations 
upon them, yet an anxiety to see the session ter- 
minate, and knowing that others have to follow 
me who will embrace in their different views all 
that is important to bring us to a correct conclu- 
sion, I shall add nothing more than the expression 
of an anxious desire that we may not now lay the 
cornerstone of this ruinous system of policy. 

Mr. Storrs delivered a speech of about an hour’s 
length, in reply. 

Mr. Gross said, that the proposition of the 
honorable gentleman from Virginia (Mr. TYLER) 
must have originated in a conviction, on his part, 
ot the impolicy of the bill, considered insrelation 
to the principles upon which it has been framed, 
and not in a mere dissatisfaction with its details. 
Tn: the latter case, candor and patriotism would 
have concurred in pointing the honorable gentle- 
man to a course very different from the one he 
had adopted. He would have proposed amend- 

ments rather than have submitted a motion to de- 
stroy the bill. What reasons does he offer to induce 
us to support his motion? I confess, said Mr. G., | 
that I should think him in favor of the bill, did Í | 
take his remarks instead of his motion, as the test 


of his sentiments. He acknowledges. that the 
general pacification of Europe, and the consequent 
loss of a market for our agricultural productions, 
is the cause of the present distress. The honorable 
gentleman, sir, is perfectly right. We may talk 
about banks andextravaganceasmuch as we please; 
but they are not the cause of our misfortunes, 
They are rather the evidences of our former pros- 
perity. Whenevery thing which our soil produced 
commanded.a high price in the European markets, 
and when we were the carriers for all nations, we 
could afford to be extravagant. Industry, sir, sim- 
ple industry, was sufficient to secure to every indi- 
vidual the necessaries and conveniences of life. 
The mechanic found abundant employment; the 
planter and farmer enjoyed a ready market for their 
produce ; and the merchant became wealthy. The 
case is altered now, sir. The mechanic is without 
business, the farmer finds no market, and the cap- 
italist, instead of growing rich by the interest of 
his money, is forced to live upon the principal; un- 
less he choose to fatten on the misfortunes of his 
neighbors. Can all this, sir, be the effect of luxury ? 

Xtravagance makes money change its owners, 
but does not banish it from a country, if that coun- 
try be otherwise ina flourishing condition. We 
must abandon, it js true, our habits of show and 
parade, in order to accommodate. ourselyes to our 
present reduced condition ; but if there be no market. 
for the produce of our soil, and no demand for our 
labor, our efforts will barely enable us to subsist. 
To arrest the progress of this evil, and to prevent 
the enormous exportation of specie, it seems to mè 
that we should furnish ourselves with those articles 
for which we have heretofore sent our money across 
the Atlantic. : 

But let us inquire, said Mr. G., what remedy the 
honorable gentleman proposes for the evils which 
oppress us. Why, sir, he seems to have discovered 
a “speck of war” in the European horizon, a little 
cloud, no bigger at present than a man’s hand, but 
which he devoutly hopes and believes will increase 
and overshadow the whole eastern continent. Has 
it indeed, sir, come to this? Are we to confine 
ourselves exclusively to the cultivation of the soil, 
even when its produce will not procure us the re- 
fuse trash of Europe? Are we to wait in our 
present situatiofi until a war in Europe shall work 
our deliverance? The hope of -such an event is 
impious. But suppose it should actually happen, 
where is our security for its continuance? Must 
our prosperity forever depend on the misfortunes 
of Europe? Shall we be condemned to mourn 
whenever peace shall bless her shores? Where is 
the representative who is prepared to leave his 
country in such a state of vassalage and depend- 
ence? We have, sir, at a vast expense of blood 
and treasure, established and maintained our polit- 
ical independence; but if the present state of things 
be without remedy, or, if we have not spirit enough 
to adopt a plan of reform in our internal policy, 
we may as well renew our allegiance to the British 
Crown, and save the trouble and expense of gov- 
erning ourselves. 

The honorable gentleman, said Mr. G., seems.to 


concur with the celebrated Dr. Smith, that we 
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ought not to accommodate our pursuits to our cir- 
cumstances. What else can he mean by warning 
us not to change the direction of the national capi- 
tal2 The learned doctor informs his readers that 
“the tailor does not attempt to make his own 
‘shoes, but buys them of the shoemaker. The 
‘shoemaker does not attempt to make his own 
t clothes, but employs the tailor. The farmer,” 
he continues, “attempts to make neither the 
‘one nor the other, but employs those different 
‘ artificers.” And what is the reason which the 
doctor gives for all this? It is, according to him, 
because “all these find it for their interest to em- 
‘ploy their whole industry in a way in which 
‘ they have some advantage over their neighbors, 
‘and to purchase with a part of its produce, or, 
t what is the same thing, with the price of a part 
t of it, whatever else they may have occasion for.” 
Will any one deny the correctness of these re- 
marks? Yet, sir, if they be designed as an argu- 
ment against the present bill, there are not more 
sophistical and jesuitical sentences in the English 
language. They are founded on the assumed fact 
that the tailor, the shoemaker, and the farmer, de- 
pend mutually on each other for the particular 
articles which their industry produces. But let us 
suppose, for a moment, that the farmer has no 
longer any “advantage over his neighbor,” the 
tailor, by the cultivation of the soil. Let us take 
it for granted that he cannot dispose of his pro- 
visions; that the shoemaker is supplied from an- 
other quarter, and that the tailor supplies himself. 
Let us imagine, moreover, a very probable case, 
that, for the want of a market, he cannot purchase, 
with the price of a part of his produce, the shoes 
and coats of his neighbors; what shall he do 
under these circumstances? Shall he remain un- 
clothed and unshod for fear of interfering with 
Dr. Smith’s system of economy? Shall he prefer 
the cultivation of the soil, naked as he is, which 
ean yield him no profit, to those mechanical arts 
which will, at least, secure him from the in- 
clemency of the weather, and preserve him from 
debt ? 

The honorable gentleman, said Mr. G., informs 
us that manufactures are no more depressed than 
other classes of the community. True, sir; but 
shall we, for this reason, abandon the country to 
its fate? Yes, says the honorable gentleman, let 
every thing regulate itself, and manufactures will 
gradually be iatroduced from necessity. 1 am 
satisfied, said Mr. G., that they will be established, 
whether we pass this bill or not; for, by permit- 
ting things to take their natural course, whilst 
every othe rnation isintermeddling with commer- 
cial matters, we are reduced to the necessity of 
suspending almost entirely our foreign importa- 
tions. We are compelled to provide a home mar- 
ket for our provisions and raw materials. For my 
part, sir, I am willing to aid the effects of our 
foolish policy, while they tend to work their own 
remedy. The good sense of the community is 
awake. A spirit of inquiry has gone forth, and 
the progress of public opinion in favor of a change 
of policy is not to be arrested; but, if the Govern- 
ment does nothing, years of suffering and embar- 


rassment may pass away before the evil will be 
completely cured. Let us not permit the dis- 
tresses of our fellow-citizens to be the sole cause 
of reformation; the skilful physician follows the 
indications of nature, and assists all its operations 
in throwing off the disease. Let us follow the 
example, and afford a seasonable encouragement 
to the manufacturing interest, which is now strug- 
gling between hope and despair. 

But the honorable gentleman, said Mr. G., fore- 
sees an excise duty, 1f we pass this bill. After 
proving that such will be the result, I cannot see 
that he will have gained much ground. What 
has his own system produced? A deficit of five 
millions, and a yearly decrease of revenue. As to 
the revenue, the two Te are the same ; but in 
regard to the internal prosperity of the country, 
the advantage is decidedly in favor of the new 
plan of economy. The old policy has ruined the 
revenue by impoverishing the people; the present 
bill proposes to exclude a portion of foreign com- 
modities, in order to encourage the industry of our 
own citizens. Let us look back to the late war, 
and to the measures of Government at its close. 
At the commencement of the contest we expe- 
rienced the evils of a want of manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the most sensible manner; the 
capitalist began to turn his attention to the sub- 
ject; but, before a supply could be furnished, the 
Government was compelled to submit to the dis- 
grace of conniving at a violation of its own laws 
and of countenancing smuggling, for the sake o 
clothing the army. The youth of our establish- 
ments, their small number, and the consequent 
want of competition, caused the high prices for 
which our manufacturers have heen so often re- 
proached. A few years would have remedied the 
evil. The lesson taught us at that time ought not 
so soon to have been forgotten. We ought to 
have learned that it was essential to our independ- 
ence to be able, at all times, to furnish ourselves 
with many of the articles which we now import 
from abroad. 

But, on the receipt of the news of peace, the 
country seemed mad with joy. Without reflect- 
ing on the altered situation of Europe, and not 
considering that our produce could no longer be 
disposed of in that quarter, Congress formed a- 
tariff on the honorable gentleman’s plan. They 
enacted a treasury tariff, a revenue tariff, without 
the least regard to the situation of the country. 
Need I mention the result? Thelow duties which 
were imposed brought upon the nation a perfect 
deluge of foreign articles. Our infant manufac- 
turing establishments were prostrated ; but the in- 
dividual distress of their proprietors was unno- 
ticed amidst the general joy at seeing the National 
Treasury filled to overflowing. What is the re- 
sult? This system has operated like an exhilar- 
ating poison, which, at first, increased the animal 
powers, but finally sinks them to the grave. This 
system has been pursued to the present time. Will 
any one, at this day, call it a revenue system? It 
deserves a different title. We have purchased 
foreign commodities until the country is reduced 
to the utmost distress. Wecan purchase them no 
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longer. The revenue has declined, and will con- | which is now paid to foreigners. Will this be 


tinue to decline. Even now we have a bill upon 
our tables to provide for a part of the Treasury 
deficit by a loan, and, for the balance, the Lord 
knows how; and yet the honorable gentleman 


warns us against a change of policy, for fear of | 


affecting the revenue; that miserable remnant, I 
suppose he means, which our blessed revenue sys- 
tem has not destroyed. Can that policy be wise 
which renders war a biessing? 1 appeal to the 
recollection of every member of this House, if the 
last war, with all its taxes, pressed so heavily on 
the country as the present peace ? 

I believe, said Mr. G., that the honorable gen- 
tleman will find it difficult to prove, what he seems 
to have no hesitation in asserting, that this bill 
will lessen our exportations. What do England 
and France purchase of us at present, which they 
can possibly do without? If, therefore, we should 
encourage the industry of our citizens by manu- 
facturing a portion of our own raw materials, it 
will by no means interfere with the sale of the re- 
mainder. 

It is insisted by the honorable gentleman, said 
Mr. G., that this bill will induce capitalists to en- 
gage in manufacturing, and that the result will be 
a competition at home, which will reducc the prices 
of manufactured articles to a level with those of 

- foreign nations. He even predicts that the time 
may come when the introduction of foreign com- 
modities of a certain description will be prohibited. 
Does the honorable gentleman believe this? Does 
the House believe it? Sir, I should hail such an 
event as the era of the complete apenda, of 
this country. The example of England is con- 
tinually presented to our view. Weare told of 
her continual wars, of her immense debt, and of 
the starving condition of the lower class of her 
citizens. Sir, said Mr. G., I am not an advocate 
for the principles by which she has been governed. 
The honorable gentleman says that her vast popu- 
lation has compelled her to resort to the manutac- 
turing system for their support; but I say, sir, that 
her manufacturing system has produced her vast 
population. By manufacturing for exportation, 
she has subjected herself to the same inconyenien- 
ces to which we are liable, by not manufacturing 
at all. She has rendered herself dependent on a 
foreign market for the sale, not of the produce of 
her husbandmen, but of her mechanics. To pre- 
serve this foreign market, she has for a century 
kept Europe involved in war. She has oppressed 
Ireland, enslaved India, and cheated the rest of the 
world. The only difference between her and our- 
selves is, that we are dependent on foreign coun- 
tries for the purchase, and she for the sale of man- 
ufactured articles. But is there no medium be- 
tween being dependent on foreigners for the pur- 
chase or the sale of the necessaries of life? Could 
we permit onr industrious citizens to furnish a 
supply for home consumption, we should be de- 
pendent on neither the one nor the other. Must 
we of course manufacture for exportation, if we 
encourage the system at all? By. no means. The 
effect of a judicious encouragement of the mechan- 
ical arts will be to retain in the country the cash 


nothing, sir? Is it nothing to prevent the annual 
exportation of thirty millions of specie? This bill 
will enable us, in peace and in war, to set at defi- 
ance the worst possible state of the European mar- 
kets, and leave us free to profit by every change in 
our favor. Iam not disposed, said Mr. G., to sound 
an alarm on every trifling occasion; but I cannot 
help believing that if we pursue our present course 
of policy, it will require no prophet to foretel the 
extensive ruin which awaits us. A moneyed aris- 
tocracy, the most odious of all the forms of tyran- 
ny, is making rapid strides to universal dominion. 
The late prosperity of our affairs, and the present 
state of our resources, have enabled the capitalist 
to reap an extensive harvest of gain. 


I am well satisfied, said Mr. G., that there is a de- 
cided majority in the House who approve of the 
principles upon which this bill has been framed. 
They all acknowledge that our policy must be 
changed. It is, evident, however, that certain 
items of its detail are unsatisfactory to some of its 
friends. For myself, sir, I can assure the House 
that no private consideration shall induce me to 
vote against the passage of the bill. It has a na- 
tional object in view, and individual considerations 
should be laidaside. We have heard much wrang- 
ling from a quarter whence it should have been 
least expected. The very people who are most 
interested in the passage of this bill, and whose 
demands for the encouragement of their peculiar 
industry have almost uniformly been complied 
with, are clamorous about a miserable tax of five 
cents the gallon on molasses. My immediate con- 
stituents, sir, are deeply interested in the proposed 
increase of duty on bar iron; but I am proud to 
believe that, should it be stricken out, I should 
forfeit their confidence by voting against the bill. 
I trust, sir, that the motion of the honorable gen- 
tleman from Virginia will be rejected. 

The question was then taken on striking out the 
first section of the bill, and decided in the nega- 
tive, 73 votes to 48. 


The Committee of the Whole then took up the 
other bill referred to it, by the title of “A bill re- 
gulating the payment of duties on merchandise 
imported, and fur other purposes.” 

[This bill provides, that, from and after a cer- 
tain date, the duties laid on all goods, wares, and 
merchandise, imported into the United States, ex- 
cept dying drugs, and materials for composing 
dyes, gum arabic, gum senegal, and all other arti- 
cles used solely for medicinal purposes, cassia, 
cinnamon, cloves, chocolate, cocoa, coffee, indigo, 
mace, molasses, nutmegs, pepper, pimento, salt, 
ochre, sugar, tea, shall be paid before a permit shall 
he granted for landing the same, unless entered for 
exportation or deposited in public store houses. 
On the excepted articles, duties not exceeding one 
hundred dollars in amount to be paid in cash; 
and, if exceeding that sum, shall be allowed a 
eredit, on one half for three months, and on the 
other half for six months—cxcept tea, the duties 
on which are to be payable, in equal payments, at 


| three, six, and nine months.} 
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Mr. BaLpwin rose and addressed the Chair as | Of wines, twelve months. 
follows : Of salt, nine months. 

In commencing its operations, our Government | Of teas, one-third in eight, one-third in ten, and 
justly deemed it of great importance to give every į one-third in twelve months; or, if deposited, twenty- 
facility to the commerce of our country. There | four months. 
was then peace in Europe. Commerce was prin-| While our commerce was struggling to compete 
cipally in the hands of two nations, whose capital | with that of other nations, there were good rea- 
was so abundant that, in Holland, it was said not | sons for allowing liberal credits on the duties ; 
to be a bad business for a merchant, by his labors | but, when the French revolution threw the com- 
and the employment of his money, to realize 6 per | merce of the world into our hands; when the cap- 
cent. In England, an unequivocal evidence of | ital of foreigners was employed by our merchants, 
the extent of unemployed capital was, that their | the use of it being amply compensated by the pro- 
3 per cent. stocks were in the market at 93 per | tection of our flag, there would seem to have been 
cent. It was no part of the policy of these nations | no very powerful reasons for taxing the consumers 
to give aid to commerce by affording credits at the | to create or enlarge the capital of merchants ; for 
custom-houses, on the importation of goods—it | such is the immediate effect of custom-house cre- 
was not necessary. In this country the case was | dits. It is understood to be the custom of mer- 
different. The period which immediately suc- | chants to calculate their profits on the aggregate 
ceeded the Revolution, was one of unexampled | cost of goods, including charges and duties. The 
embarrassment, from which we were just recover- | amount of duties is, in effect, a loan from the Gov- 
ing when the Government was organized. There | ernment to the merchant, without interest, which 
was but little capital in the country. Its com- | becomes a part of his capital, and is as productive 
merce was mostly carried on by foreigners, whose | as the money he has actually remitted in payment 
superior capital gave them great advantages in for his goods. It would seem then to be as rea- 
their competition with our citizens—it thus be- | sonable that he should furnish this, as that he 
came necessary to divert trade from its accustomed | should furnish the other portion of his capital. 
channels, by every possible facility. Lmposts were | When the credit on the duties exceeds that allowed 
the principal source of revenue—merchants the | on sales to retailers, it affords to the importer the 
agents to collect from the people. Credits for the | further advantage of the active use of the money 
duties were allowed them, not only to give time to | which has been drawn, from those who really pay 
collect from consumers, but as a means of increas- | the duties. 
ing their capital, by retaining, and having the use| It would have seemed more consistent with gen- 
of the money, until their bonds became due. In| eral principles, if, in the infancy and during the 
1789, the credit allowed on goods from the West | hard struggle of our commerce, liberal credits had 
Indies, was four months; on Madeira wines, twelve | been given, and they had been gradually dimin- 
months ; on all other goods, six months. In 1790, | ished, as there was less occasion for them. The 
a credit was given on teas from China, of twelve | reverse, however, has been our policy. Though, 
months. In 1795, the credit on goods from the | during the period of short credits, our commerce 
West Indies was altered to three and six months; | was constantly and rapidly increasing, and not 
from Europe to eight, ten, and twelve months. | content with a fair division with other nations, 
In 1799, a general system was adopted ; from the | was attaining a monopoly, yet the credits were 
West Indies, half in three, half in six months; | extended in proportion as the real necessity for 
salt, nine months; wines, twelve months; from | them diminished. Even so late as 1818, when 
Europe, one-third each in eight, ten, and twelve | our East India merchants had acquired vast wealth, 
months; other than from Europe, half in six and | abundant capital, and were without foreign com- 
one-fourth, each in nine and twelve months ; teas, | petition, their credits were in part extended to 
as other goods, or, at the option of the importer, | eighteen months—a longer period, I will venture 
to be deposited, and bonds given at two years, | to say, than they give their customers. The con- 
and to be sold for the duties, if the honds were not | sequence of this system is, that, by selling at auc- 
duly paid. In 1805, all importations from the | tion for cash, or on short credit, for notes which 
eastern coast of America, north of the equator, | can be discounted at bank, the amount of duties 
were allowed the same credits as those from the | thus loaned may be invested in a new voyage. 
West Indies. In 1818, the credit on such importa- | Generally one, and often two adventures, may be 
tions was extended to six and nine months; on | completed before the duties on the first are due. 
those from other countries than Europe and the We have lately heard much of the favorite com- 
West Indies, (salt, wines, and teas excepted,) to | mercial maxim: “Let us alone, let trade regulate 
eight, ten, and eighteen months, one-third being | itself.” The practical application of this maxim 
payable at each of these periods. No alteration | is developed by this custom-house system. Our 
has since been made, so that the credits now are: legislation upon this subject has been uniformly 

On the dutics on importations from the West | progressive. Regulation has indeed followed regu- 
Indies and north of the cquator, (excepting Eu- | lation; but it has been to give additional facilities 


rope,) half in six and half in nine months. to commerce. The credits at the custom-house 
From Europe, one-third in eight, one-third in | have been often altered; but in every case they 
ten, and one-third in twelve months. have increased. Our statute book does not con- 


From the East Indies, one-third in eight, onc- | tain a solitary instance of a credit diminished. 
third in ten, and one-third in eighteen months. This system having been coeval with our Govern- 
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ment, followed up by a uniform series of acts for 
thirty years, is now viewed as the natural and es- 
tablished order of things; as a matter of right, not 
of favor. Extending the credit means, “let us 
alone;” to reduce it to the old terms is to destroy 
the commerce of the country. It is worth while 
to look at the practical illustration of this rule in 
the act of 1818, the last law on the subject, passed 
on the last day of the session. The East India 
credits were extended to eighteen months, in the 
last line of the last clause in the last section of a 
bill for the deposite of wines and spirits, and for 
other purposes. It might be well to inquire into 
the evidence on which this measure was reported. 
It is at least to be hoped that, from whatever other 
quarter it may come, the doctrine of “letting things 
regulate themselves” will not again be heard from 
those who owe so much to regulation. 


In speaking thus plainly of these credits, I must 
not be understood as objecting so much to their 
expediency at the time of their adoption, as to their 
being continued and enlarged after the reasons for 
which they were granted have ceased, and when 
their effects have become injurious to all parts of 
the country. They were granted for the benefit of 
American commerce, and as facilities to Ameri- 
‘can merchants; but they now operate to the de- 
struction of the one and the impoverishment of the 
other. From acareful examination of the weekly 
abstracts of merchandise entered at the custom- 
house in New York, in the year 1919, it appears 
that there were entered 32,958 packages of dry 
goods, of which 24,659 were on foreign, and 8,299 
only on American account. Thus, in the proud 
emporium of.our commerce, where capital is abun- 
dant, and in vain seeking profitable employment, 
three-fourths of the importations appear to be on 
foreign account, the sales of which, for the most 
part, are by auction. This is no forced, but the 
plain and evident effect of obvious causes. The 
nations of Europe, to whom England allied her- 
self, and whom she subsidized to destroy the conti- 
nental system, having accomplished the object of 
putting down its author, retained or readopted the 
system itself. That nation, who fought the com- 
mon battles of herself and other nations, and who 
paid them for fighting for themselves, now finds 
her manufactures mostly excluded from the Conti- 
nent; her merchants and manufacturers seeking 
rather for some market than for a good one. Few 
nations will buy from them at all; none but this 
will furnish them with a capital without interest 
on along credit. Other nations regulate this mat- 
ter; they require prompt payment of duties, or de- 
posite of goods. We leave things to regulate them- 
selves, and allow foreigners to avail themselves of 
three-fourths of the benefits of our credits. De- 
pressed at home for the want of a market as well 
as of capital, they eagerly look to us as affording 
both. During the wars in Europe they could not 
improve these facilities; but now they hold out 
inducements and offer temptations which will 
lead toa great increase, and a final monopoly of 
our trade in such hands. Anordinary trading voy- 
age to England may be completed, the goods sold 
by means of auctions, notes discounted, and the 


proceeds ready to be remitted back in four months. 
By the Liverpool packets much less time will suf- 
fice. But, allowing three operations in a year, I 
find that our custom-house credits on cottons and 
woollens will double the capital employed in the 
first year, and increase 135 per centum at the end 
of the second year. In this mode a loan, perpetual 
and increasing in a steady ratio, is made by our 
Government to the foreign merchant; who, while 
he thusobtains it without interest, is enabled to con- 
tinue his operations; and, to avoid the notary he 
looks more to his credit than to his profits, and 
will continue his business though it may be a losing 
one. What to the American merchant would be 
a losing is to him a gainful trade. The American 
importer becomes a mere caterer to the foreign 
manufacturer. The orders sent-out by him indi- 
cate the quantity, kind, and quality of goods re- 
quired at our different ports. The manufacturer, 
thus advised of the demand, sends similar articles 
to the same market. If, after deducting charges, 
he can receive in New York the price at his man- 
ufactory, he has the usual profit and an increase to 
his capital by the custom-house credits. The 
American merchant pays the manufacturer his 
price in England, and must sell here at an ad- 
vance, or decline business. It is therefore not a 
matter of surprise that so large a proportion of im- 
portations should be on foreign account, but rather 
that ‘there should be any other. 

This at once accounts for the cries of distress 
which assail us from the commercial cities, im- 
ploring us to abolish credits on imports, and im- 
pose heavy duties on auction sales. The operation 
of these two causes on all the great interests of the 
country, shows their intimate connexion, their 
mutual dependence. I hope all will unite in afford- 
ing a remedy. It will be truly unexpected if gen- 
tlemen shall be found willing to have the revenue, 
commerce, and agriculture, abandoned to their 
fate, because the only measure which can save 
them will likewise benefit manufactures. The 
occasion is now fairly presented to the House. 
This bill has been called for from the seaports. It 
has been reported, published in the counting-rooms 
of merchants for three months, and not a solitary 
petition against it from individuals has been pre- 
sented. Called for by all, and I may almost say 
opposed by no part of the country, necessary to 
correct existing, not fancied, evils; evils which are 
felt, and threaten to be greater in future, I cannot 
but feel some confidence that even the opponents 
of the tariff will be in favor of this bill. For the 
revenue it is almost indispensable, as well for se- 
curity as for convenience. On the first of January 
of the present year the amount of revenue bonds 
actually in suit exceeded three millions of dollars. 
On the first of this month (April) it was consider- 
ably increased—say to $3,120,000. On the first of 
January, 1819, it was only $1,740,000. ; 

That the increase of custom-house delinquencies 
has kept pace with the increase of importations on 
foreign account, is not only apparent from the na- ` 
ture of the case, but from this document,* which 

*An official return of the amount in suit in the dif 
ferent ports in the United States. 
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in itself contains the most conclusive evidence of 
the fact. Salem, one of our proudest commercial 
towns, owns one-fourth of the East India shipping 
of the United States. The longest credits are on 
East India goods, and the security for the duties 
is most liable to be impaired by the casualties of 
trade, Salem has, probably, a greater amount of 
commerce, in proportion to its population, than 
any other town in the Union ; but it is prosecuted 
on American account. The bonds in suit there, 
at the last returns, amounted only to $4,366 ; in 
Boston, the amount was $174,000 ; in New York, 
$844,000; in Philadelphia, $471,000; Baltimore, 
$445,000; Norfolk, 251,000; Charleston, 210,000 ; 
Savannah, $251,000. ‘These are, as to revenue, the 
effects of a change of the imports of the country 
to foreigners. American merchants are idle; they 
offer to loan you their money at five per centum on 
along loan. They are fixed in the country—their 
property and character are security for the payment 
of duties due from them. It is not so with the 
transient foreigner. His cargo gives him credit, 
and makes him a good man at the custom-house. 
One is surety for another. They sell their goods 
at auction, and go off and leave their bonds un- 
paid. The money is lost to the Treasury, but is 
taken from the pockets of our citizens. Thus, this 
credit system tends strongly to the exhaustion of 
our resources, to the oppression of our own, and 
the encouragement of foreign industry. When, 
in addition to these credits, the importations of for- 
eigners are sold by auctioneers, and one man does 
the business of one hundred, we have only to cal- 
culate the effects on the merchant, the mechanic, 
all the inhabitants of a seaport, and the farmers 
of the surrounding country ; one hundred houses, 
one hundred stores unoccupied; one hundred sets 
of clerks and servants unemployed; one hundred 
families less to feed and clothe, to pay general and 
local taxes, to contribute to the support of the Gov- 
ernment, and the defence of the country. ‘To this 
list, and to embrace all classes of society, I hope 
I may add the manufacturer, in whose favor im- 
port duties cease to be discriminating, the credit 
having the effect of a positive bounty on the im- 
portation of foreign fabrics. The credit, averaging 
twelve months, is equal to six per centum to the 
needy foreign manufacturer, who, in hope of bet- 
ter times, is willing to keep up his credit at any 
loss. ‘The loan thus obtained, may be worth the 
whole amount of duties, the highest rate of which 
is but thirty per centum, say two and a half per 
cent. a month—a rate of interest not unheard of in 
times of commercial embarrassment, even in this 
country. 

To guard against these general and increasing 
evils, and to combine, as much as possible, the 
protection of all the great interests of the coun- 
try, the bill proposes to allow on drugs, dye stuffs, 
and what are generally called groceries, except 
wines and ardent spirits, a credit of three and 
six months; on teas, three, six, and nine months ; 
manufactured articles to pay the duties on their 
arrival, or to be deposited in warehouses for six 
months, and then to be sold by auction, if the du- 
ties are not paid. Though all the petitions on the 


subject (and the House will remark that most of 
them are from merchants,) prayed for an indis- 
criminate abolition of credits, the committee ap- 
prehended that this would cause a change in the 
commerce of the country, which, in its present de- 
pressed state, it could not bear. Strange as it ma 
seem, and little as I well know they will be cred- 
ited, even for the existence of the motive, the Com- 
mittee of Manufactures did anxiously desire, and 
took great pains to shape this bill so as to answer 
all the common objects, and yet save the mer- 
chants from the ill effects of granting the entire 
prayer of their own petitions. Had we done that, 
we should have been justly exposed to the imputa- 
tion of attending to only one, and not considering 
the other. matters referred to us by the House. 
The West India trade was in the hands of Ameri- 
can merchants, and did not operate injuriously to 
the principal manufactures; we did not intend to 
touch these credits, and, I think, by sound construc- 
tion of the law, we do not. ‘This requires expla- 
nation. In 1799, these credits were enlarged from 
four to three and six months. In 1805, the impor- 
tations from countries north of the equator, on the 
eastern coast of America, and the islands adjacent, 
were allowed the same credit as importations from 
the West Indies; thus making two distinct de- 
scriptions of places or countries, the one not in- 
cluding the other. In the famous law of 1818, the 
credits on importations from north of the equator 
(using the same words as the law of 1805,) were 
extended to six and nine months. The construc- 
tion given to this act at the custom-houses has 
been, that it extends to the West India credits. 
Believing this to be erroneous, and that neither the 
intention nor the words of the act will embrace 
the case, we feel satisfied that they remain as fixed 
in 1799. If we are mistaken, it at least shows 
the necessity of watching provisions of this kind, 
which have any important bearing on the revenue, 
and the impropriety of inserting them in laws, the 
title of which would not lead the House, on the 
last day of a session, to examine all its details. 
On the importation of goods imported from the 
East Indies, it has not been thought necessary to 
give a longer credit than on the same when im- 
ported in the West Indies; our views having a ref- 
erence rather to the articles imported than to the 
place whence derived. ; 

No good reasons presented themselves for giving 
facilities to importations from countries with which 
our trade was a losing one, and which afforded no 
market fur our produce. It appears that, in the 
years 1817 and 1818, our exports to China alone 
amounted to $7,240,000 ; of which $5,600,000 were 
in specie, $1,512,000 in foreign, and only $74,896 
in American produce. The exports of products to 
Asia were, American $61,000, foreign $511,000 ; 
amount of specie not known. In 1818 and 1819, 
the amount of specie exported to China exceeded 
$7,000,000. Desirous not to bear too hard upon, 
and unwilling to encourage this trade, the credits 
were reduced to such a term that a new voyage 
could not be completed on the capital furnished 
by the duties on a former one. This was carried 
on mostly, if not wholly, by men of great wealth, 
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who could require no facilities except in regard to 
importation; and these, it is believed, are liberally 
provided for by the third section of this bill. But 
there were imperious reasons for abolishing the 
credits on manufactured goods, especially from 
Europe. The security of the revenue, the protec- 
tion of American commerce and industry, seemed 
to concur in demanding such a change in the sys- 
tem, that the goods should not come into the mar- 
ket till the duties were paid. It was much wished 
to discriminate between importations on foreign 
and domestice account; but the objection seems to 
be insuperable against refusing to the foreigner a 
right to deposite on the same credits we were wil- 
ling to allow to our own merchants. A refusal 
in the first case would have destroyed the little 
that remains to us of the carrying trade in Europe. 
France and England allow us to deposite all arti- 
cles, even those which are not admitted to entry, 
until an eligible market can be found. They 
would refuse us what we denied to their subjects, 
In the other case, a refusal would violate our con- 
vention with England; for, though the rates of 
duty be nominally the same, yet the difference in 
time would make the difference in effect. I con- 
sider that convention so important and beneficial 
to the commerce of this country, that from interest 
alone we ought to observe it with the most scru- 
pulous good faith, as a means of preserving our 
navigation. Without it you would be called on for 
protection, as you now are in relation to France. 
Though it is now not only presumptuous, but al- 
most criminal, for Western men to interfere in 
the regulation of commerce, I beg those in that 
interest to reflect what would be the state of their 
trade with England if, as in the case of that with 
France, it had been left to “regulate itself?” I 
speak it with pride, it was not only regulated, but 
saved by Western men. 

A very obvious defect in our present system of 
credits is, that it makes no difference between im- 
portations for home consumption and for re-expor- 
tation. In reducing the credit on some, and abol- 
ishing it on others, the committee foresaw that 
their plan would operate severely on that kind of 
commerce which they thought deserving of pro- 
tection and every facility, unless a discrimination 
was made. The bill provides for that in a man- 
ner which will effectually repel every imputation 
of hostility to commerce. It leaves it to the option 
of the importer to avail himself of the present sys- 
tem of drawbacks, by giving his bond for the du- 
ties and taking the debenture on exportation; or 
to declare his intention at the time of entry, giving 
his bond with security, to export and not reland 
the goods; or, in lieu of such surety, to deposite 
them in a warehouse. [The time of exportation 
is left blank in the form of the bond.}] No bond 
for the duties is required. It is only for his integ- 
rity, that the revenue may not be defrauded. He 
may deposite, and take three months within which 
to make his election whether to try the domestic 
or a foreign market, without making a declaration 
of his intention to export. The section in relation 
to deposites contains substantially the same pro- 
yislons as are in the existing laws respecting the 


deposite of teas—varied only so as best to connect 
the convenience of the merchant with the securit 
of the revenue. On examining it, the House will 
perceive that, in the whole, it leaves the credits 
substantially as they were in 1790; that it is not 
so much an alteration as a restoration of the old 
system. The changes which have been made are 
indispensable. 

The credit on manufactured goods tends so 
strongly to do away all discrimination in our 
present tariff, between imported and domestic 
articles, that efficient encouragement cannot be 
given without abolishing them. We have used 
our endeavors to do it in the manner least injurious 
to commerce. 

It is not without much surprise that I have heard 
the various objections to this bill. Not that an. 
alarm should have been raised about revenue, com- 
meree, and smuggling ; these are always expected, 
when any mcasure is proposed which tends to the 
benefit of manufactures. It is a matter of course 
to hear them. Local and personal reflections have 
been made on the cornmittee who have reported it. 
Gentlemen seem to forget that a majority of that 
committee represent commercial places, and ought 
to be as much alive to their interest as those who 
represent districts which have no commerce, and 
who seem so much alarmed by the injury with 
which this bill threatens it. It is strange that 
merchants are not only easy on this subject, but 
desirous of its adoption; that it has been reported 
on their petitions, and by their immediate repre- 
sentatives. Butit seems that they do not know 
their own interest; that their friends and new 
allies, in the fervor of their zeal and friendship, 
must take them under their guardianship. I think 
I can duly appreciate the reason. It is not be- 
cause they are so friendly to commerce, but un- 
friendly to manufactures. 'T'his bill combines, with 
the other objects, the protection of this great in- 
terest, and hence arises their great hostility to it. 
I am not insensible of the impression made in the 
House by the powerful opposition it has met with, 
and that Yam put on the defensive. You must 
allow me to answer the objections, to have it un- 
derstood. The Committee are charged with at- 
tempting to destroy the settled system of com- 
merce, which has been so long in operation, and 
under which this country has attained to its pre- 
sent greatness; and gentlemen speak of those long 
credits as coeval with the Government, when they 
well know they have been the work of later days. 
It is, at any rate, a singular objection that the 
Committee of Manufactures, in framing this bill, 
are charged with having consulted the interests of 
the wealthy merchants. This, from capitalists, is 
certainly unexpected. They must be hard to please, 
when their great opposition to this measure arises 
from its tendency to promote their interest. If 
this is truc, it ought to please all. The small 
dealers do not complain; they are satisfied, nay, 
desirous of its adoption; chambers of commerce 
and East India merchants are its only opponents, 
and that because it does too much for them. They 
must excuse me, if I attribute their disposition toa 
much less disinterested motive. The craft is in 
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danger; the charm is about to be dispelled by 
which the people and Government of this country 
have been led to believe that foreign importations 
are the sources of revenue and wealth. The Trea- 
sury is empty, the people are impoverished; the 
cause is seen and felt to be the prostration of na- 
tional industry, the encouragement of foreign. 
This objection was not urged by the same gen- 
tleman a few days ago, when you made a total 
and complete change of the system for the sale of 
the public lands. It had been tried for twenty 
years, had never been changed or altered, and 
was attended with no inconvenience—not a cent 
had been or could be lost. You had profited by 
it—had, by forfeitures, made a clear profit of $400,- 
000. There was not a petition in favor of its 
abolition. But these were fancied evils; you ap- 
prehended danger; you thought a change would 
be useful, and, by almost an unanimous vote, 
have passed a law by which a poor man, desirous 
of securing to himself and family the means of 
support, must pay all cash for his title to cighty 
acres of land. Now we find the advocates of this 
measure so wonderfully attached to the system of 
impost and enormous credits, that they will not 
consent even to reduce them; and, while they 
affect so much fear for agriculture, commerce, and 
revenue, are willing to permit the foreign mer- 
chant to have his twelve and eighteen months 
credit on his cargo of half a million of manu- 
factured goods, the poor farmer must pay cash 
for his land—the foreigner may not only have 
a credit on his goods without interest, but be al- 
lowed to double his capital by the loan thus ob- 
tained from our own citizens. You see by this 
system that one-fifth of your revenue is at this 
moment in suit. You know that the greatest por- 
tion of delinquencies is by foreigners; that much 
of it will be lost; that the duties are taken from 
the pockets of the consumer, which do not and 
never will go into the public Treasury, but to 
foreign countries; that this evil is increasing most 
rapidly; that the amount in suit has doubled in 
the last year, and is at this moment greater than 
ever. You must borrow money to make up the 
deficiency thus caused, and yet listen to the cry 
of “you will destroy the revenue”—you are at- 
tacking ancient and venerable systems. Trace 
these credits through your laws, and you will find 
that this bill is, in substance, coming back to the 
old system of 1790—that it only does away inno- 
vations of later years. Much is said about the 
small losses in the revenue for thirty years; this 
only proves that the bonds of our merchants are 
good; but will any one say that their bond is bet- 
ter or safer than their money? But, though the 
bonds of the American merchant are safe, you 
have here official evidence that those of foreign- 
ers are not. Suits increase with foreign importa- 
tions, and you must uot be surprised if the losses 
of the last two years are more than all the pre- 
ceding ones. Fancied evils made you take away 
the credit on the public lands, but realized ones do 
not induce you to reduce them on importations. 
Commerce is, it seems, in danger—yet it is well 
known that these credits have been the means of 


throwing it into the hands of foreigners. Ask the 
American merchant if this bill will injure him— 
the merchant, the house owner of the seaport, 
who suffers by long credits and auction sales. Let 
the rate of rents, the price of labor, the unem- 
ployed houses, stores, clerks, laborers, and ship- 
ping, answer. We have been told that, if foreign 
importations do not give employment to labor, 
value to property, and markets for provisions and 
materials here, they do in some other countries. 
Here I understand the gentleman who has made 
this remark, and thus points out the difference be- 
tween his principles and mine. I do not profess 
those broad and comprehensive principles of phi- 
lanthropy which enable me to look unmoved at 
the general distress which pervades our whole 
country, and find consolation in the reflection that, 
though our policy destroys the industry and pros- 
pects of our own, it encourages that of other na- 
tions. We are sent here to legislate for our own 
citizens; their interests should be our peculiar 
care—tet others take care of themselves; their 
legislators do not leave things to regulate them- 
selves. When they are called on for protection to 
any of their great interests, other Governments 
do not say, if you have no employment here, if 
your manufactures are abandoned, your seaports 
depopulated, your farmers without markets, and 
your revenue in suit—it is better somewhere else. 
No member of this House can be ignorant of the 
fact, that our commerce is rapidly declining, and 
by means of these credits; the friends of the mer- 
cantile interest are certainly liberal in the extreme 
in insisting on their continuance, when not a na- 
tion in the civilized world gives a credit but ours. 
Is it sound policy thus to impart to others benefits 
ruinous to ourselves, when there is no reciprocity ? 
It has been said that other Governments encour- 
age importations, and that this bill contains less 
liberal principles than their codes. The commer- 
cial experience of the gentleman has taught him 
better; he must think us strangely ignorant of 
their regulations, not to know the total incorrect- 
ness of the remark. He knows it, that all other 
nations discourage importations for home con- 
sumption; they encourage them for deposite, as 
aaziliary to the carrying trade. We afford the 
solitary exception of the reverse ; nota prohibited 
article in our tariff, no discrimination between im- 
ports for consumption or export, except the draw- 
back of duties. This bill makes it; it gives facil- 
ities for export which were never offered before; 
it will aid American commerce, which is worth 
pursuing ; it will take it from foreigners, who now 
almost monopolize it. Iam not tenacious of the 
details of this bill; the great object is the reduc- 
tion of the credits on manufactured goods ; if too 
much is asked, let gentlemen say what will suit 
their ideas. Will they agree to any modifications, 
will they give up a little, or do they insist on re- 
taining the whole—willing that commerce may 
‘be destroyed, if manufactures are not benefited ? 
It would have much better suited my ideas, if we 
had endeavored so to modify the bill as to answer 
our common objects. But it seems that we have 
been mistaken in our expectations of conciliation ; 
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nothing will satisfy the gentleman, but, by striking 
out the first section, the total defeat of the bill; 
there must be no modification, no alteration, no 
reduction of credits. Not satisfied with what they 
call the old system, they cling to the memorable 
act of 1818, as eagerly as if the whole commerce 
of the country depended on it. True to the com- 
mercial maxim, “keep what you have got, and 
get what you can,” while regulations are progres- 
sive, adding to your benefits, call that the natural 
order of things; but when the least attempt is 
made to touch even a skirt of your system, fold 
up your hands and say, “ let us alone,” let us reg- 
ulate ourseives. If we adopt your maxim, and 
offer to divest commerce of even the ruinous trap- 
pings of its regulations, then the cry “revenue 
and smuggling,” comes to your aid, and keeps off 
this most odious thing called regulation. { un- 
derstand it; it will be understood by the country ; 
wé are always regulating commerce—you will 
this session: it is necessary to save it, if the peti- 
tions for navigation acts are to be believed. 

Let the House not forget one celebrated regula- 
tion in the late war, when goods to an immense 
amount had been imported, in violation of your 
non-intercourse acts; when the merchants had 
given bonds to the amount of twelve millions of 
dollars, which were forfeited, which they added 
to the price of their goods, and received from the 
people of the country, the consumers, on the ground 
that they were obliged to pay them to the Gov- 
ernment. You, by one “regulation,” remitted 
them ; and, at the expense of the treasury and the 
nation, put the money in the pockets of men who 
now say—“ let us alone.” When half as much is 
done for manufactures, I will admit that they may 
regulate themselves. Ido not urge these matters 
from hostility to commerce, but to let its friends 
see that not the want, but the excess, of regulation 
has now made it necessary even for them to do 
away some part of their system, to induce them to 
make a common cause with the other great inter- 
ests of the country, to save themselves. Our ex- 
port of produce, and import of goods for home 
consumption, has ever been unprofitable; the only 
valuable part of our commerce, the carrying trade, 
is now leaving us; it can only be brousht back by 
regulations. It is not denied that the importations 
are now mostly on foreign account. [importers 
will be exporters; those who bring you goods, will 
take away your produce; if there is a surplus of 
imports, foreigners will take them to other mar- 
kets. Merchants must see this; they now feel it; 
the situation of your seaports abundantly proves 
the fact. The pride of opinion must be aban- 
doned. Commerce is no longer what it was—the 
change in the relations of the civilized world has 
been the cause—measures must be changed with 
the times; and, when we can trace to a definite 
source a great portion of all the embarrassments 
of the treasury and the people, we are called on 
by every motive which ought to influence a na- 
tional Legislature to join in the remedy. In ask- 
ing for the abolition of credits on manufactured 
goods, it is not any bounty or even encouragement 
of domestic manufactures. It is only that you 


take away the bounty, the premiums on imported, 
the inducements, the temptations that the needy 
foreigner cannot resist—that you shall not take 
money from the people of this country, and lend 
it, without interest, and often without security, to 
the foreign importer. Apply the favorite com- 
mercial maxim, not as practised on, but accord- 
ing to its real meaning; take away the credits, 
rescind the regulations which give them; then 
things will regalate themselves; now your laws 
regulate them. 

The duties imposed by the existing laws are 
said to be sufficient protection; and so they might 
be, if the operation of the system made them, to 
the amount, a discrimination between the foreign 
and domestic fabrics. When impelled by the gen- 
eral distress, the prostration of all sources of na- 
tional industry, to complain of its insufficiency, 
and propose remedies, one gentleman charges the 
committee with obtaining their object by indirect 
means, and tells us to increase the rate of duty; 
another tells us this will be unavailing by the in- 
crease of smuggling. I had thought that the last 
charge brought against the Committee of Manv- 
factures would have been that their objects were 
indirect. If the bills they have reported do not 
on their face explain their objects, the observa- 
tions of their chairman have not left their views a 
matter of conjecture. Ifthe bills pass, there will 
not be much doubt about their direct effect; at 
any rate, they are meant to be efficient. I think 
it not very honorable to the mercantile character 
of this country to be told by experienced mer- 
chants, we will smuggle if you touch our system ; 
raise a duty or diminish a credit, we will violate 
your laws. Let me entreat them to put too high 
a value on their reputation to hold out to this 
House threats of this kind. 

As to high duties, the gentleman and I under- 
stand each other very well; but neither on this, 
or his resolution calling for evidence, is the com- 
mittee to be caught. High duties are not the effi- 
cient means of protecting our industry ; had we 
proposed them, we should have defeated our own 
measures; the triumph would have been the 
greater, as we should have destroyed ourselves, by 
falling in the snares of our opponents. Moderate 
duties, but so imposed as tu be collected, su as to 
afford a real and not a mere nominal preference 
to our industry, are what we aim at. At present, 
they are merely a tax on the consumer, and operate 
in a very small degree for any other purpose. 

Calculate the bounties, premiums, and draw- 

backs of other Governments, on the exportation of 
goods, our custom-house credits, and sales at auc- 
tion, it will be found there is little, if any, dis- 
crimination in favor of our manufactures; the 
| duties are balanced by these advantages. It has 
been more our object to remove these premiums 
on importations than to raise the rate of duties. 
| We are told that one-third of the shipping of the 
| United States is idle—it is certainly true. I will 
thank the gentleman to give us the reason—he 
knows it is not the prosperity of our manufactures; 
that the trade of the country is passing from our 
merchants; if ours is idle, foreign shiping is em- 
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ployed—that the custom-house credits are the main 
cause; yet he will not agree to the change. Iam 
bound to hope it is not because this bill aids other 
interests as well as commerce. Had it been re- 
ported by another committee, had the provisions 
of the third section been offered by any other than 
the Goths and Vandals of the West, I think they 
would have been retained; it is not impossible 
that even the European credits would have been 
reduced. But nothing from the Committee of 
Manufactures will be accepted; even favors from 
them will be rejected. I am glad that I voted 
against the separation of the Committees of Com- 
merce and Manufactures. I well knew that it 
would hold out to the House and the country the 
idea that their interests were opposed; it was my 
belief then, and is now, that they are the same; 
experience will show it; both are declining, not 
only going, but gone; the same measures are ne- 
cessary to redeem both. 

The committee well knew that they were un- 
dertaking an ungracious task in acting on all the 
subjects referred to them. How far they have 
acted impartially can best be judged, not by pro- 
fessions, but their acts. I am willing it should be 
tested by this bill, confident that when this excite- 
ment shall pass away, it will remain as evidence 
of our disposition to do as much for commerce as 
for manufactures—equally confident that the time 
will come when its loss will be regretted by those 
who now oppose it, not only as to parts, but the 
whole—who will now agree to no amendment, no 
modification, but hold on to the old system in all 
its changes. All seem to admit that the commerce 
of the country is rapidly declining, but we are 
promised a change in 1822. I would be indeed 
thankful for the information on which this predic- 
tion is made, happy to know the means by which 
it is to be realized. Does the gentleman judge by 
experience, from facts, or does he rely on the chap- 
ter of accidents? Let me warn him not to in- 
dulge in delusive hopes; to look to causes and 


effects, and, while there is a commerce to protect, | 


not to delay the means of its restoration. Above 
all, let him beware how he presses on us his favor- 
ite maxim—of let things regulate themselves.— 
This nation may not always apply it exclusively 
to manufactures ; even here quality may be equity, 
and this favored child of legislation may be left 
to regulate itself. When 1822 arrives, and the 
gentleman’s predictions turn out dreams, we shall 
perhaps have learned that Government is insti- 
tuted to protect more than one interest; that laws 
to favor commerce are not to be claimed as mat- 
ters of right; for manufactures, to be implored as 
charities, gratuitous favors flowing from your good 
grace; that one part of the nation is not to claim 
a monopoly of protection and protest against its 
being granted to another, as an usurpation of its 
prerogatives. How will he like to hear, to the 
prayers of commerce supplicating aid against for- 
eign laws, and competition, and domestic indiffer- 
ence, the appalling answer of “regulate your- 
selves !—if you are not doing well, commerce is 
doing well somewhere else; your relief will injure 
manufactures, the revenue, and lead to smug- 


gling; we have adopted another child, and leave 
you in the enjoyment of your own principles. 
This iy may come, but it is not our fault; we 
have held out our hands in friendship, but have 
met with a cold repulse. If commerce is now left 
to itself by a repeal of all our regulations in its 
favor—the bounties on fisheries, navigation acts, 
coasting trade, tonnage duties, discrimination on 
imposts, light money—how would its friends like 
this “being let alone?” Let them then think how 
we feel at recciving this answer when asking for 
some portion of the benefits of Government, by a 
measure which is called for by all parts of the na- 
tion, and is necessary for the security of the rev- 
enue. To prepare for the reception of the tariff 
in this House, you adopted a resolution calling on 
the Treasury Department for information as to its 
effects; those who are now so alarmed about the 
revenue had better call to know the effect of long 
custom-house credits, and the propriety of achange. 
They seem unwilling to do it; it is not for us to 
ask it, but we can easily judge from the amount 
of revenue bonds. On the first of January last, 
those outstanding, not due, were $16,100,000; if 
the same amount should be in suit this, as was the 
last year, after deducting the expenses of collection 
and drawbacks, you can calculate the state of the 
Treasury from imposts, and decide whether it is 
better to take the money or trust to the. bonds of 
foreigners. You will not trust your own citizens 
one day for any portion of the purchase money for 
their pittance of land—how will you answer to 
them for trusting to foreigners millions of your 
revenue after you find, by experience, that they do 
inot pay? How will you answer to the nation for 
the continuance of a system which is confessedly 
ruinous to agriculture, commerce, manufactures, 
and revenue; which® is daily adding to the dis- 
tresses of all the country, and the embarrassments 
of the Treasury, which are increasing, and must 
increase, during European peace, can only be 
checked by some such measure as is now pro- 
posed. 

I am sorry to hear it still repeated, that com- 
merce provides all the resouices of the Govern- 
ment. Those who ring this in our ears must 
surcly think us very simple; that the people are so 
easily duped as not to know that the duty, with 
| accumulated profits, is added to the price of every 
article, and paid by the consumer; that the mer- 
| chant is only the collector, and is well paid for 
| collecting the taxes ;* the people pay them on 
| every foreign article they eat, drink, wear, or use. 

But, sir, this bill is totally misapprehended ; it 
does not change the system of imports, it only 
| makes it effectual by preventing losses; it aids 
your Treasury by bringing to it the money instead 
of bonds on long credit; it makes your system m 
some measure uniform and consistent, applying 
! the same rule to purchasers of land and goods. If 


a 
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* A citizen of New York was once boasting to Mr. 
Jefferson, that that city paid one-third of the whole 
l revenue. He was silenced by this reply; “ Remove 
| the custom-house across the Hudson, and the city of 
! Jersey would pay it.” 
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merchant and manufacturer, who send their goods 
here, are generally needy; the regular course of 
trade does not give them a market, or they would 
not force their way to one here by auction sales; 
our credits operate as a loan, and increase their 
capital to carry on their operations at home: this 
is a great temptation to continuing the trade; the 
loan is perpetually increasing ; every new consign- 
ment adds to the amount; it is unlimited as to 
time, and thus it will progress till you depend on 
foreigners, not only for supply and defence, but 
revenue. Asone old bond is paid off, a new credit 
is given for an increased sum. No other nation 
affords these facilities; hence our market is re- 
sorted to. But take them away, take from any 
consignment twenty-five per cent. for duties, in- 
stead of adding that amount by a loan; compel 
the consigner to send the money for duties, or pay 
a short bill, it would effect such a total change in 
his business that he could not continue it; then he 
must take from his capital at home to pay his way 
abroad; now you add to it by lending him money 
to use for twelve months. It is the difference be- 
tween a premium and a fax—a bounty and a 
burden. 

There is no mystery in this: even the back- 
woodsmen can understand it. It would indeed be 
mysterious, if long credits encourage foreign con- 
signments, that short ones should increase them. 
Cash payments give them the monopoly. I can- 
not dwell long on reasoning of this kind; it is 
much like the other objection, that capitalists 
will engross all the trade. This deserves some 
examination ; if true, it presents a serious objec- 
tion to the bill—if not true, the House will be 
able to decide on the character of the opposition. 
This and the auction bill are necessarily and closely 
connected, the one an auxiliary to the other; the 
petitions for both mostly from merchants and mer- 
cantile towns—-whether from large or small capi- 
talists, can best be judged by those who know the 
signers, and will examine the number of those 
petitioners. Here is a petition from New York, 
praying for the auction bill; there are more than 
seven thousand names to it. It must be a wealthy 
place indeed, if these are all capitalists. Here is 
one praying for a general abolition of all credits 
on all importations, signed by near five hundred 
merchants of that city. No one will pretend they 
are capitalists—no one has a right to say they do 
not understand their own interest. They have 
asked for this bill, as essential to their protection ; 


favor, small as well as large dealers. It has been 
opposed by no individual petitions—no small capi- 
talist has objected, or now objects, to its passage. 
The only opposition has been from your chambers 
of commerce, some of whom have sent and direct- 
ed their memorials to us; others have sent, but 
not directed them—circulated secretly—their ef- 
fect felt, but the power not tangible. I can hear 
of it, butit is not on our tables—we cannot ex- 
amine it. These bodies, it seems, are the guardians 
of commerce. Merchants undertake to judge for 
themselves, and ask us for a measure—a chamber 
of commerce remonstrates against it, as injurious. 
I do not well understand who these chambers of 
commerce are; they are generally understood to 
be men who are to settle disputes among merchants. | 
In New York, I find, they are incorporated for 
charitable purposes—that they received the thanks 
of the Assembly of that State for their patriotic 
conduct in importing no goods from Great Britain, 
until she would repeal the stampact. I would re- 
joice now to find chambers of commerce leaning 
against foreign, and encouraging domestic, in- 
dustry and commerce ; and in times past it would 
have been gratifying if some of our citizens would 
not have carried on commercial intercourse with 
England during embargo, non-intercourse, and’ 
war. I believe the members of these bodies are 
not generally composed of small capitalists of the 
first respectability—they are of the most wealthy. 
Tt is matter of some suspicion to find them guard- 
ing the small trader with so much care, and so 
fearful that the trade of the country will be thrown 
into their own hands—a suspicion that is not di- 
minished, when I find the merchants of Salem 
laboring under the same fears as to benefits which 
this bill will give to the large capitalists, and dwell 
so much on the injury to the young and enterpris- 
ing. Here is something unaccountable to me. 
In 1818, the last extension of credits was made on 
the petition of the East India merchants of Boston 
and Salem, headed by William Gray and others, 
the greatest capitalists of the country. There were 
no petitions from any other place; small dealers 
did not ask for eighteen months’ credit, and small 
dealers are not much concerned in the East India 
trade. This law, it seems, was thus passed on the 
petition, and for the benefit, of the wealthiest 
merchants in the Union. I must be allowed to 
ask, how the extension and shortening of credits 
will produce the same effects? I think too well 
of the gentlemen whose names were to those pe- 
titions, to believe they did not understand their 
own interests, or would designedly impose on you. 
The gentleman who so ably represents one of 
these towns, must permit me to say, that, while 
he is contending that this bill will injure the small 
trader, he is contradicting the petition presented 
by himself, praying for long credits. Two short 
years cannot have made such a change in the prin- 
ciples of commerce. What would benefit capi-. 
talists in 1818, will do so now. Long credits will 
produce the same effects now as then. When ob- 
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jections are made to short ones, they must be tangi- 
ble. I must know where to find our opponents— 
they must not now play thus fast and loose. If 
short credits were injurious to capitalists in 1818, 
they will not give them a monopoly now. We 
are not to be thus amused with reasons which can 
be adapted to suit any measure—they are sure pre- 
texts to defeat this bill, not because it will injure 
the small merchants, but because it will benefit 
the manufacturer. It will take the bounty from 
importations, keep the money of the Government 
at home, prevent loans to merchants from produc- 
ing new importations on the capital furnished by 
the duties on the old. We have given the reasons 
and the evidence on which this bill has been re- 
ported. I would thank the then chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means for the evidence 
on which he extended the credits to eighteen 
months. In examining the effects of this change, I 
cannot see the injurious effects on the small trader ; 
he can as easily pay the duties on a small impor- 
tation as the large trader on a large one. Merch- 
ants adventure in proportion to their capital and 
credit; the duties are in proportion to what they 
import; the small dealer can often procure a small 
loan when a large one could not be obtained. The 
American merchant has a credit in bank, when 
the foreigner has none; we may, therefore, feel 
ourselves safe in acceding to the petitions of those 
who have asked for this measure, that they have 
not asked chambers of commerce or East India 
merchants to become their guardians. 

Let it be remembered, too, that the small dealers 
are mostly in the West India trade, which is not 
affected by this bill—the East India and European 
trade, which will be deprived of one of its facilities, 
is in the hands of capitalists and foreigners—this 
accounts for their alarm, and a desire to guard, 
their exclusive interests under the pretext of pro- 
tection to the small dealers. When the latter com- 
plain, I will then think the objection may have, 
some weight—till then, it will be considered as a 
pretext to cover opposition tu a system indispen- 
sable for all the great objects of Government, 
merely because it comes in aid of manufactures. 
I must not be blamed for indulging this belief when 
there is such a settled determination evinced not to 
touch any part of the present credits, when the same 
cry is raised whether we offer to touch the act of 
1818, or to abolish the whole. It is at all times 
amusing to hear these same alarms rung on every 
occasion. The tariff brought them out—this bill 
has increased them—“ it will ruin commerce, agri- 
culture, revenue,” and even the country itself! 
They must be weak indeed when they rest on Eu- 
ropean and Hast India credits; we got along very 
well before 1818; there were no very imperious 
calls on us to extend them then; it they were 
shortened now, I think the sun would still shine, 
and water run! This is not the first time this 
country and all its interests have been ruined. ‘The 
proclamation of neutrality, the British treaty, the 
French war, ruined us forever; the embargo and 
non-intercourse law were death; so was the late 
war: yet the country has survived all; it bears a 
great deal of ruin, and bears it very well, for one 
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who has been ruined so often. After surviving 
such shocks, I think the little ruin which will be 
added by employing our own labor, our own ma- 
terials, giving a value to our own property, carrying 
on our own commerce, and receiving into the 
Treasury all the money that the people pay for 
taxes, will not be too much to bear! If this is ruim 
it is of the kind which will restore us to prosperity. 
There must be a striking analogy between two 
opposite systems, agreeing in no one feature, yet 
producing the same effects—each attended with 
ruin absolute and irretrievable. You have tried 
imposts till your revenue has left you five millions 
short of your expenses; credits till one-fifth is in 
suit; importations on foreign accounts, till your 
commerce is destroyed; auction sales, till your 
merchants are idle (their hopes resting in a bank- 
rupt law ;) foreign goods, till your manufactures 
are abandoned ; foreign markets, till your farmers 
find their produce rotting on their hands: and yet 
it is contended that the continuance of this condi- 
tion of the country is necessary for its welfare ; 
that a change will be ruinous. I hope gentlemen 
will ask themselves if ever there was a time when 
there was such a scene of universal distress. If it 
cannot be easily traced and satisfactorily accounted 
for, when called on, as you have been this session, 
by the people of the country, they will expect some 
better answer to their petitions than these alarms, 
which are always raised whenever there has been 
any attempt to adopt measures of vital importance. 
When you urge them you must give reasons ; show 
how the present system will restore, how the pro- 
posed one will injure us; show how internal in- 
dustry will injure internal prosperity ; how idleness 
promotes national strength or individual wealth ; 
and, above all, satisfy the farmer for whose interest 
there is so much anxiety, how he is to be injured 
by buying his clothing from those who will pur- 
chase his produce. Now the surplus of his farm 
will not clothe his family and procure him his 
utensils; now he understands what is meant by 
buying cheap: that it does not consist in the price 
of thearticle he wants, so much as in the price of the 
article with which he is tomake payment. When 
cloth is at ten dollars a yard, and flour at ten dol- 
lars a barrel, one pays for the other-—cloth at six 
dollars and flour at three, the cloth to the farmer 
has doubled in price ; the barrel of flour procures 
but half a yard of cloth. These things will be un- 
derstood; there is no mystery in political economy ; 
itis a plain simple calculation of what is bought 
by the least labor and the smallest quantity of 
produce. 

That article is the cheapest which the consumer 
pays for the easiest. What encouragement does 
the importer or retailer of foreign goods now give 
the farmer ; what injury has a manufacturer in his 
neighborhood, or a market at his own door, ever 
done him? [Ís it better for him to seek it by nav- 
igation of three thousand miles, when found glutted 
by supplies from other sources, the price less than 
athome; the home market destroyed by the eager- 
ness fora forcign; shall all competition be destroyed, 
our produce left at the mercy of other nations, who 
have agricultural interests of their own to protect ? 
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Are they better friends to the American farmer than 
even our own Government; theirs than our own 
citizens? These are questions which must be an- 
swered in some other way than “ you will ruin the 
country.” Sir, the country is ruined if you perse- 

_ verein your present policy. It must and will be 

' changed. Such radical and fatal errors will be 
checked by the general voice of the country, if not 
there. It had better be done while moderate mea- 
sures will be sufficient—-such asare proposed by this 
bill, which does not increase the duties, imposes no 
urden on commerce; but, merely taking away 
the bounty and premium on foreign manufactures, 
so as to leave the duties which are laid on impor- 
tation a discrimination in favor of ourown industry, 
and the trade of the country in the hands of our 
own merchants. 

Mr. Susser, of Massachusetts, addressed the 
Committee as follows— 

Mr. Chairman: Being an inhabitant of a com- 
mercial district of the United States, I feel com- 
pelled, by a sense of duty to my constituents, to 
make a few remarks upon the bill now under con- 
sideration. 

It seems to be generally admitted, sir, that every 
interest of the country is depressed at this time ; 
and what does this bill propose—measures for the 
relief and benefit of all? No, sir; its object seems 
to be, to impose new restrictions and additional 
burdens upon that interest which, at this moment, 
is more depressed than any other. I mean the 
commercial and navigating interest. In thecourse 
of the past year a loss has been sustained by the 
merchants of this country, of at least twenty-five 
per cent. of the whole capital employed in foreign 
trade, and the prospects of the present year are not 
more flattering than those of the past. There will 
not be so much capital employed this year as there 
was last, because there is not so much to employ ; 
but in that which is employed the loss (judging from 
present appearances) fall be as great, or greater, 
than it was the last year. If gentlemen have at- 
tended to the memorials which have been read in 
this House, from the manufacturing interest, they 
will have learnt from them something of the pres- 
ent state of our navigation and commerce. We 
have been informed by these memorials that our 
ships are rotting at the wharves; that they are not 
worth half their cost; that a large portion of the 
merchants are already bankrupts; and that others 
are almost daily added to the list. If this be true, 
(and no one who has recently visited our seaports 
will be inclined to doubt it)—if this be true, I say, 
is it wise, or is it just, further to depress this inter- 
est at this time ? 

The bill under consideration proposes the aboli- 
tion of the present system of credits on revenue 
bonds, and the adoption of an entire new system. 
The present system has been in operation, with 
some alterations, from the commencement of the 
present Government. By the act of the 4th of 
August, 1790; the credits for duties on imports 
were fixed as follows, On goods from the West 
Indies, at four months; on teas from China, at 
twelve months; on Madeira wine, at twelvemonths; 
on all other goods, at six months. At this time 


sales of goods were generally made for cash, or at 
very short credits; but, as the business of the coun- 
try increased, longer credits to purchasers became 
usual; and it cannot be doubted that it was the 
encouragement of this increase of trade which in- 
duced the Government to extend these credits, as 
they have done at different periods since 1790. 

By the act of May, 1792, the credit for duties 
on salt was fixed at nine months; on other West 
India goods, at four months; on all other goods, 
(except wines and teas,) half in six, a quarter in 
nine, and a quarter in twelve, months. By the 
act of January 29th, 1795, the credit on importa- 
tions from the West Indies was extended to three 
and six months; and on importations from Europe, 
the credit was fixed at eight, ten, and twelve 
months; one-third cash. By the act of the 3d of 
March, 1799, the credits were fixed as follows: on 
West India products, (except salt,) half in three, 
and half in six months; on salt, in nine months; 
on wines, in twelve months; on teas from China 
or Europe, the same as other goods from those 
countries, unless deposited in Government stores, 
in which case. the credit not to exceed two years ; 
‘on articles from Europe, onc-third in eight, onc- 
third in ten, and one-third in twelve months ; on all 
goods from any other place than Europe and the 

est Indies, (other than salt, teas, and wines,) 
half in six, d quarter in nine, and a quarter in 
twelve months. These credits have not been 
changed since March, 1799, except that, by the 
act of April 20, 1818, the credit on West India 
products was extended from three and six, to five 
and nine months; and on articles from the Hast 
Indies, South America, &c., from half in six, quar- 
ter in nine, and a quarter in twelve months, to 
one-third in eight, one-third in ten, and one-third 
in eighteen months. 

These credits are given on bonds, with one or 
morc sureties, to the satisfaction of the collector, 
in double the amount of duties; or, in lieu of the 
sureties, the collector may accept a deposite of so 
much of the goods as shall, in his opinion, be a suf- 
ficient security for the amount of the duties, (not 
the whole goods, as is required by the bill now 
under consideration,) which deposite is to be held 
till the bonds become due, at which time, if the 
bonds are not previously paid, the goods are to be 
sold, and the surplus, after paying the bonds and 
charges, to be paid over to the importer of the 
goods. Thisisthe substance of our present system 
of credits, which to this time has been found as 
satisfactory and sufficient as it is simple: 

The system proposed by the bill under consider- 
ation, if I understand it, it is this: On the arrival 
of goods liable to the payment of duty, the importer 
may elect whether to enter them for exportation 
or for consumption ; if he enters them for exporta- 
tion, he is to give bond, with sufficient sureties, to 
the whole amount of the goods, that they shall be 
exported, and not relanded in the United States. 
It is, however, provided that the importer may, 
subsequently, re-enter his goods for consumption ; 
but this indulgence is extended only to three months 
from the date of importation, and on condition 
that the duties are all paid before the expiration of 
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that time. If the goods are, at the time of impor- 
tation, entered for consumption, and are such as 
named, as excepted, in the first section of the bill, 
they are to be entitled to a credit on one-half the 
amount for three months, and on the other half 
for six months, except teas, on which the credit is 
to be three, six, and nine months; one-third cash. 
On all other goods, of every description, the duty 
is to be paid in cash; or, in default of such pay- 
ment, the goods (not merely enough to secure the 
payment of the duty, as under the present system, 
but the whole goods) are to be deposited in stores 
selected by the collecter, and retained in his cus- 
tody for six months, when, if the duty is not pre- 
viously paid, so much of the goods are to be sold 
as will pay the duty and charges. Now, sir, if the 
Government had large and convenient warehouses 
established in all our seaports, as is the case in 
most parts of Europe, to which access could readily 
be had during the usual hours of business, this 
might not be considered so great an inconvenience; 
but this is not the case—and, should importers 
generally store their goods instead of paying the 
duties, almost every store in our commercial towns 
would be converted into a government store, and 
unless the Government should forthwith appoint a 
host of storekeepers, it will be found extremely 
difficult, if not impracticable, to get along with 
this part of this new system. It will at least be 
found so inconvenient and perplexing that few, if 
any, who can pay the duties on importation, will 
submit toit. I must, therefore, consider the duties 
on all the non-excepted articles as liable to cash 
payment. 

The revenue from the customs, in 1818, (the last 
year for which returns have been made,) was $21,- 


ing Treasury for the first year, but a very impov- 
erished one for several succeeding years. 

I have heard it said, on this floor, that credits 
for duties are not allowed by any of the commer- 
cial nations of Europe. This, if apparently, is 
not really, the case. Emtrepots, or public ware- 
houses, are established, I believe, by every com- 
mercial nation in Europe; certainly by most of ` 
them, and most goods may remain in entrepot 
until they are sold for consumption, before the 
payment of duties is required; even goods pro- 
hibited for consumption may remain in depot 
until some foreign market offers a demand for 
them. 

The English, French, and Dutch, may be con- 
sidered the principal commercial nations of Eu- 
rope. 

In England, I believe, all goods may remain 
some months, and most of them may remain from 
two to five years, in the public warehouses, with- 
out bond, except such as are liable to excise, which 
must be bonded when put into the warehouses, 
and on prohibited goods, bonds must be given to 
export them; the payment of duties may be de- 
layed until the goods are taken out-of the ware- 
houses for consumption. In France, goods may 
remain in entrepot twelve months, with the priv- 
ilege of further time, by special permission; on 
taking them out for consumption, the duties must 
be paid, either in cash or by bond with sureties at 
four months; but goods are generally sold, : 
France, in entrepot, and the duty paid by the pur- 
chaser, as he takes them out for consumption. 

In Holland, goods may remain twelve months 
in entrepot, on bond, after which prohibited goods 
must be exported, but other goods must remain 


828,451; of which $5,410,320 accrued on articles | longer, by permission of the board of licenses. 


which are to be entitled toa credit, according to the | 


provisions of this bill; and $16,631,852 were de- 
rived from articles which are to be liable to cash 
payment of duties. So that less than one-fourth 
part of the amount of duties are to have the bene- 
‘fit of a credit of three and six months, and more 
ar three-quarters of the duties are to be paid in 
cash. 


Sir, the merchants of the United States are at | 


this time, and at all times, under bonds to the 
Government for the payment of about twenty 
millions of dollars within a year. Should this 
bill pass, and not lessen the amount of duties that 
would otherwise accrue, it will require from the 
merchants a further payment of ten or fifteen 
millions more, making thirty to thirty-five mil- 


lions within a year from the time this bill takes | 


effect. 


Now, can the commercial interest bear an addi- | 


tional assessment of fifty to seventy-five per cent., 
at a time when they find it all but impossible to 


such requisition could be complied with, would 
any interest of the country, either public or private, 
be benefited by withdrawing from circulation 
such an additional sum, when a considerable por- 
tion of it, at least, would lay dormant in the 
Treasury, or in the bank, for the greater part of 
year? It would, to be sure, give us an overflow- 


In Spain, the payment of duties is required 
when goods are taken from the custom-house, but 
I don’t know how long they are permitted to re- 
main there. 


In the ports of Italy, all goods are sold in entre- 


| pot; the dutics are paid by the purchaser when 


taken out for consumption. 

In Denmark, the duties are not paid 
goods are sold to the consumer. 

It will therefore be seen, that, although the 
European systems differ from ours, yet, that those 
systems afford, really, even longer credits than are 
allowed by our Government ; with this difference, 
however, that there, in most cases, the goods them- 
selves afford the security for the payment of the 
duties, and if the goods, by any casualty, are lost 
to the owner, the duty is lost to the Government. 
With us, instead of holding the goods, bonds with 
sureties are taken, and, although goods are lost by 


until the 


1 į happens 
comply with their present engagements? And if| 
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any casualty whatever, (which not unfrequently, 
) yet the duties are paid to the Govern- 
ment. And I am confident that, to this time, the 
Government have been great gainers by the adop- 
tion of our own system in preference to any of the 
European ones. Under our present system the 
merchants know when their payments to Govern- 


ment become due, and prepare to make them; but, 


a! under the system contemplated by this bill, they 


cannot be so prepared ; their ships may arrive two 
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or three months earlier than expected, ata mo-| district of Boston, in which immense sums have 
ment when they have just used so much of their | been bonded, the losses have not, I think, exceeded 
means and so much of their credit, upon some j 1-10th of a per cent. The official report from the 
new adventure, as to be unable to raise twenty, | Treasury Department shows that the whole losses 
thirty, or one hundred thousand dollars at short | throughout the United States have been less than 
notice; but if their ships should not arrive so soon, | half a per cent. Now, I ask, if another instance 
by two or three months, as may be expected, the | can probably be found in the world of a Govern- 
funds which they may have provided for the pay-| ment, or even an individual, having sustained so 
ment of duties will, in such case, remain unpro-} small a loss upon its, or upon his credits, or upon 
ductive. A large portion of our imports are made | any class of credits, for a space of thirty years, in 
in the Spring months of March and April, conse- | the course of which, it should also be noticed, 
quently the cash payments required at this time | that a foreign war, embargoes, and other restric- 
will be so large as to cause a pressure in the mo- į tive measure have taken place, which have essen- 
ney market, at that time, and, as the banks will | tially affected the interest of those people who 
be apprized of this, they will rather lessen than | have had these payments to make? There is, I 


increase their accommodations, at a time when 
they will be most wanted. There is already much 
complaint of the scarcity of money ; the passage 
of this bill will not lessen this complaint. 

This bill discourages importations gencrally ; 
this policy is the reverse of every thing seen in Eu- 
rope. Itis the policy of other nations to encourage 
the importation of almost every article, even if 
prohibited for consumption ; this is done, not solely 
with a view to benefit the revenue, and to keep 
down prices, but also fur the further purpose of 
sustaining the carrying trade; and we ought to do 
the same, at least so far as respects articles with 
which we cannot supply ourselves. 

It has also been said on this floor that the cre- 
dits now given operate asa loan to the merchants. 
Tt will not be denied but this may be the casc in 
some instances, but equally true that in many, 
and I believe I may say in most cases, the duty is 
paid to the Government before it is received from 
the consumer ; and I think it may be said, without 
fear of contradiction, that, on an average, the du- 
ties are paid before they are realized from the sales 
of goods. So far as my own experience has cna- 
bled me to judge, this has certainly been the case. 
I have some goods now on hand, the duties on 
which have been paid more than three years. 
merchants are compelled to pay the duties before 
they can realize them from the proceeds of the 
goods, it must be scen that the effect will be to 
lessen their business, and, consequently, to lessen 
the revenue. 


It has also been said, that great losses must have | 


been sustained by the Government, in consequence 
of these credits on revenue bonds. Have we ever 
heard any such complaints, even froin the Trea- 
sury Department or elsewhere ? Nao, sir, we bave 
not heard any such complaint, becanse no such 
losses have happened. The revenue which has 


accrued from the customs, from the 4th of March, | 


1799, (the commencement of the present revenue 
. system) to the endof the year 1819, is $351,329,799, 
upon which there has been a loss of $1,037,355, 
and a further sum of $540,969 which may be lost, 
in whole or in part; but, supposing the whole to 
be lost, the amount of losses will be $1,578,324— 
a little short of 45-100tls of one per cent. In the 
district in which I live although the trade from that 
district is such as is entitled to the longest credits 


If 


think, no hazard, in saying, that in no country on 
carth has the revenue from customs been so 
promptly paid as in this. 

Under the present system, the officer at the head 
of the Treasury Department is, at all times, en- 
abled to make his calculations with great accuracy, 
and without fear of disappointinent, of the amount 
to be received into the Treasury for any ensuing 
year, by estimating the anount of bonds on hand; 
and we are thereby enabled to limit our expendi- 
tures accordingly ; but how can he, or how can 
any man, under a system of cash payments, form 
any correct estimate as to future receipts? He 
| cannot do it—it is impossible. And in the event 
lof a war with a powerful maritime nation, the 
i revenue from commerce would almost instantl 
' stop, under the system contemplated by this bill; 
| whereas, under the existing system, the Govern- 
‘ment will always have bonds in hand for the 

amount of about $20,000,000, to be paid within a 
| year after such an event should take place. 

It is said that some mercantile people are advo- 
cates for cash payments of duties, and that memo- 
rials to this effect have been presented to us. This 
is true, sir, and it isalso true that our own capital- 
ists, as well as the agents of foreign capitalists, 
would be benefited by such a measure; but the less 
wealthy merchant will be injured by it, and all 
the young and enterprising ones, of small property 
and limited means, will be driven from their busi- 
ness, or their business will be driven from them 
into the monopolizing hands of the capitalists ; 
and if we are disposed to gratify them, at the ex- 
pense of the great bulk of the mercantile people, 
and at the expense also of the consumers, we shall 
pass this bill, but if we look to the good of the 
many, in preference to that of the few, we shall 
i not pass it. 
| Amongst the signatures to the memorials against 
discontinuing credits, we find the names of many 
| capitalists, who would be benefited by such dis- 
| continuance as is contemplated ; but, to their great 
| credit, they are willing to yield such advantages 
to the public good. 

If these eredits had been productive of heavy 
losses to the Government, this would be a strong 
and sufficient reason for discontinuing them; but 
this has not been the case. 

If the object of this bill is to aid the manufac- 


given by our laws, the losses have, 1 believe, been turing interest, I must say that, in my humble 


less than 1-100th part of a per cent.; aad in the} 


opinion, that aid ought to be sought in some other 
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way than by coercing people to abandon com- | 
merce (by making it more unprofitable to them) , 
for the purpose of inducing them to devote a por-! 
tion of their capital to manufacturing purposes ; | 
and really it is only in this way that I can per-} 
ceive any benefit will be afforded to the manufac- ; 
turing interest by this bill. It will not have much | 
if any effect upon the importation of European ; 
manufactures, because, if the greater part of those | 
importations are made by the agents of foreign es- ! 
tablishments, as we have been repeatedly assured | 
is the case, those agents, on the arrival of their ; 
goods, have only to sell a bill of exchange on their į 
principal in Europe for as much money as is need- 
ed to pay their duties; and these bills of exchange | 
are always a cash article in the market. This de- | 
scription of importations will therefore be less | 
affected by the provisions of this bill than any į 

_ other. 

If I know myself I am a friend to manufacturing : 
establishments, and am disposed to afford to that | 
interest every aid and encouragement that can be} 
given, consistently with due regard to the other 
great interests of the country. The other day [| 
gave my vote freely and satisfactorily in favor of | 
elothing the army with our own manufactures, 
without restriction as to price; but, at a time of gen- 
eral depression, I cannot consent to build up any 
one interest of the country upon the ruins of | 
another. 

If higher duties are necessary for the protection 
of our domestic manufactures, I have no objection 
to a reasonable increase of such duties, but Í have ! 
always considered the imposition of duties upon 
a minimum price, to be an incorrect way of as- 
sessing them ; it is a mode which has not, I believe, 
ever been adopted by any other nation. I was 
therefore induced the other day to move that the 
proviso, in the contemplated tariff, relative to 
coarse cotton goods, be stricken out; not however 
with a view of lessening the duty on such goods, 
but for the purpose, as I then stated, of changing 
the manner of assessing that duty from a nominal 
to an actual per centage; and whether this had 
been fixed at 50 or 150 per cent. I should not have 
objected to it. 

Iam unwilling to believe that the framers of 
this bill are so unfriendly to commerce as its pro- 
visions seem to indicate; and if, under an impres- 
sion that we yet have too much commerce and too 
much navigation, they think that a further reduc- 
tion would be beneficial, I ask them to look at the 
Treasury report of the district tonnage for the last 
year, and see if the reduction there exhibited is not 
sufficiently rapid, either for public or private good. 
That report will show a reduction of over one- 
fourth part of the tonnage of the United States, 
employed in foreign trade, within a year; and the 
report of next year will, I apprehend, show a still 
farther reduction; if it docs not, it will be because 
we can neither sel] nor give away our ships. In 
‘consequence of this reduced and depressed state of 
our foreign trade, the wages of our seamen have 
declined to one half what they were a ye or two 
since ; and should this and the tariff bill pass, they 
must decline still farther; and shall we, Mr. Chair- 


man, deprive of their daily bread, shall we drive to 
our poor-houses those brave men whose recent and 
I may add renowned achievements have given 
such imperishable fame to our country? J hope 
not. 

Sir, we are now called upon to decide whether 
we will, at this moment of general depression and 
distress, abandon a system which has been in sue- 
cessful operation for more than thirty years; a sys- 
tem which has been productive of immense wealth 
to the nation, and been universally acquiesced in 
until this time, and adopt a new one of untried ope- 
ration and effect, one which imposes such condi- 
tions as are not imposed by any other commercial 
nation, and such as ought not to be imposed by 
this, unless we are disposed to aid the nations of 
Europe to build up their commerce and naviga- 
tion, upon the downfall of our own. 

The passage of this bill will make the foreign 
trade of the country a monopoly in the hands of 
the capitalists and foreign agents, will injure if not 
ruin all the young and enterprising merchants of 
moderate property, will enhance the price of for- 
eign articles to the consumer, not only by lessen- 
ing the importations, but by placing them in the 
hands of capitalists who can and who will hold 
them for high prices, will have a tendency to Jessen 
the price of our own products by lessening the 
number of purchasers for exportation, will lessen 
the revenue at least for several years to come; and 
what is worse than this, it would be productive of 
smuggling and other fraudulent practices, the temp- 
tations to which ought to be more cautiously avoid- 
ed in this country than in any other, because our 
extensive seacoast and innumerable rivers, bays, 
and creeks, afford greater facilities for these prac- 
tices than are found in any other country. 

Engaged as I am in commercial pursuits, it 
may, and probably will, be supposed that I am 
induced by motives of self-interest to oppose the 
passage of this bill; for the purpose, therefore, of 
preventing the effect of such a supposition, I as- 
sure the Committee that, as an individual, I feel 
rather indifferent than hostile to the provisions of 
the bill. My own private interest would, I think, 
be rather benefited than injured by the passage 
of it; but knowing as I think I do that it will be 
productive of much public as well as private inju- 
ry, and that the present state of commerce will not 
bear it, T feel it to be my duty to oppose 1t. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard much about the 
“balance of trade,” which is said to have been 
very much against this country for a number of 
years past ; and gentlemen seem to have made up 
their opinions on this subject from the custom- 
house returns of imports and exports, and to have e 
concluded that the excess of the latter over the 
former, proves a balance to this amount against 
us. In the first place; these returns are very im- 
perfect, and, if they were otherwise, would not 
(as they are now made) afford a correct means 
whereby to ascertain the balance of trade of this 
country; these returns might guide us to a tolera- 
bly correct conclusion, if our exports were sold and 
our imports purchased on our own shores. But 
these alone, however correctly made, are not suffi- 
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cient for a commercial nation. We are the car- ! 
riers of the greater part of our own exports and 
imports ; 
and profit (when there is any) is to be brought 
into the calculation. Until the late embarrass- 
ments of commerce. we had upwards of eight hun- 
dred tons of shipping employed in the foreign 
trade; the freight of which tonnage alone, at twen- 
ty-five dollars per annum, (which is the lowest 
rice. at which, in ordinary times, the vessels can 

e supported,) would amount to twenty millions of 
dollars, and would pay that apparent balance of 
trade against us; and I will endeavor to show that. 
the imports may exceed the exports, even much 
beyond this, without creating a balance against 
us. T'o illustrate this, let us suppose the amount 
of exports for the present year to be one hundred 
millions of dollars, which, in consequence of bad 
markets abroad, produces only eighty millions, and 
that this eighty millions, invested abroad in foreign 
articles, produces, on return to the United States, 
in consequence of other bad markets, only sixty 
millions. This, according to the theory of some 
gentlemen, would be a very profitable trade, be- 
cause the imports, according to the custom-house 
returns, would be less than the exports. But, I 
ask, how long could we sustain such a profitable 
trade as this? Why, sir, in the short space of two 
years and a half we should sink the whole amount 
of our annual exports. 

Now, let us further suppose the same amount of 
one hundred millions of dollars to be exported the 
next year, which, owing to better foreign markets, 
produces one hundred and twenty millions, and 
that one hundred millions of this are invested in 
merchandise and twenty millions in specie; and 
that this one hundred millions, on return to this 
country, in consequence of more favorable mar- 
kets, is worth one hundred and twenty millions, 
which, with the twenty millions in specie, would 
give us one hundred and forty millions for the one 
hundred millions exported. 'Phis, according to the 
same theory, would be a very destructive business, 
because, according to the custom-house returns, 
(as these returns are now made,) it would leave a 
“balance of trade” of twenty millions against us ; 
and if those returns were made to include the spe- | 
cie, the balance would appear to be forty milliuns 
against us. But who, I ask, do we owe for this? 
Ts it not so much gained by domestic industry and 
enterprise ? Most assuredly it is. And this is such 
a balance of trade as I should always be willing 
to be concerned in; and I am “inclined to think 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. BALD- 
win) would have no objection to a share of it, 

„the custom-house reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The accounts of the Treasury Department show 
that the exchange has been, almost universally, in 
favor of this country for the last twenty years, and 
that a large gain has been realized on the public 
remittances to Europe within that time; and this 
alone is sufficient to refute the doctrine which has 
been advanced by some gentlemen on this subject. 

The East India trade has also been spoken of, 
and by some gentlemen who are not perfectly ac- 


quainted with it. They seem to think that the 
importations from thence are principally manu- 


therefore, all the advantage of freight | factured articles, which is not the case. It is true, 


that large importations of coarse cottons were for- 
merly made; but the present duty has operated as: 
a prohibitory one upon. that article for home con- 
sumption, and the very small parcels. that are now 
broughtare for exportation. There have been large 
importations of silk goods from China, and some 
nankeens are yet brought from thence; and these 
may be said to be almost the only manufactured, 
articles now imported from beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope. Our cargoes frum thence are princi- 
pally of sugar, coffee, tea, pepper, and other spices. 
A year or two past, raw cotton was brought from 
thence for the European markets ; but I presume 
there was not a single bale imported the last year. 
These articles are paid for chiefly, though not 
entirely, with specie. Some investments made in 
Bengal, Java, and China, are paid for in skins, 
copper; sandal wood, and other articles from the 
Pacific ocean; in wines and other liquors; quiek- 
silver, opium, and other articles from this and 
other countries; and by drafts on Europe and the 
United States. And of the specie annually sent 
to India and China, it may be estimated that one- 
third to two-fifths of it is procured in and shipped 
from Europe. And no inconsiderable portion of 
this specie is raised from the proceeds of our own 
products which are shipped to Europe for that 
purpose. And it may be added that a part—and 
a very considerable part, too—of the specie ship- 
ped from the United States, is imported specially. 
for that purpose. 

I believe that the annual sales of India and China 
goods in Europe usually exceed the amount of 
specie taken from this country, and sometimes ex- 
ceed the whole amount taken by our vessels from 
Europe to this country. A part of these goods 
which are sold in Europe are taken directly there 
from India and China, but the larger part are first 
brought to this country, and such as are not wanted 
in our markets are subsequently shipped to Eu- 
rope. So that this trade is neither so destructive 
or injurious as some gentlemen seem to imagine; 
if it were, it must and would have terminated long 
since. 

But for this trade, we should have had to pay 
much higher prices for sugar, coffee, tea, and ma- 
ny other articles of common consumption in this 
country. 

This trade produces a large revenue to the Gov- 
ernment; it employs from three to four thousand 
seamen; is the best nursery for that class of men, 
and the very best one for officers of any branch of 
our foreign trade, and has tended more than any 
other branch to improve the structure of our ships 
and the skill of our navigators. 

Although this trade, like every other, is depressed 
at this time, yet it is more safe than any other 
now pursued from the United States. And if itis 
wished to paralyze the commerce and commercial 
enterprise of the country, it cannot so effectually 
be done in any other way as by restraints upon the 
India trade. 

It was my intention to have explained more fully 
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my views in relation to this trade, but I find my- 
self too unwell to proceed. Before I resume my 
seat, however, I move you, sir, to strike out the 
first section of the bill. 

Mr. Lownpes also assigned the reasons why he 
also was opposed to the bill, and particularly to 
the provisions which contemplate restrictions on 
the East India trade. 

Mr. Cray spoke in reply to Mr. Sitssee and 
Mr. Lownpes, and urged the adoption of the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

Mr. Lownpbes again spoke; and Mr. CLAY re- 
joined. 

Mr. BaLpwin was speaking earnestly in support 
of the bill; when an alarm of fire, in the city, 
induced the Committee to rise (at four o’clock) 
and the House adjourned. 


Tuespay, April 25. 

Mr. Anperson, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, to which was referred the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act to establish additional 
land offices in the State of Alabama,” reported 
the same with amendments; which were read, 
and concurred in by the House, and the amend- 
ments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
read a third time to-morrow. 

On motion of Mr. Wurrman, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations were instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of imposing a duty on plaster 
of Paris imported from certain parts of the province 
of New Brunswick, to countervail a duty lately 
imposed by the legislature of that province on that 
article when exported from certain other parts of 
the same province. 

On motion of Mr. TyLeR, the Committee of 
Commerce were instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of so amending the law establishing a 
collection district at Richmond, in the State of 
Virginia, as to cause said district to include all 
the waters, &c., from the mouth of Chicahomony: 
river up to the mouth of Apomattox river, or its 
junction with James river. 

Bills from the Senate of the following titles, to 
wit: 1. “An act granting certain privileges to the 
Ocean Steamship Company, of New York;” and 
2. “An act for the relief of Richard Smyth,” 
were severally read twice and referred, the former 
to the Committee of Commerce, and the latter to 
the Committee of Ways and Means. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act to 
provide for the building an addition to the custom- 
house now erecting in the city of New Orleans, 
for the use of the district court of the United States 
forthe State of Louisiana,” was read the first time. 

The amendment proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act for the relief of John Steele,” 
was read, and concurred in by the House. 

Ordered, That the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions be discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill from the Senate, entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the settlement of the accounts between 
the United States and Richard O’Brien, late Ame- 
rican Consul at Algiers,” and that it be referred to 
the Committee of Claims. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 

The House then again resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole, on the bills concerning 
the duties on imports and the mode of their collec. 
tion. 

The bill now under consideration, is the bill re- 
gulating the payment of duties on merchandise 
imported, and for other purposes. 

The question immediately before the House be- 
ing on Mr. Stispee’s motion to strike out the first 
section of the bill. 

Mr. BaLowin resumed and concluded the speech 
which he yesterday began, in support of the prin- 
ciples of the bill. 

Mr. Jounson, of Virginia, followed in decided 
opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Wuitman, of Massachusetts, said, he was 
opposed to this bill. Iam opposed, said he, to the 
whole of this grand scheme of the Committee 
on Manufactures, constituting, as their chairman 
(Mr. Batpwin) has declared, a great system for 
the encouragement of national industry. That 
gentleman has distinctly announced that this, to- 
gether with the tariff bill, now laid aside for the 
moment, and a bill laying duties on sales at auc- 
tion, constitute this grand system. And, sir, they 
are all from the same standing committee, and are 
all referred to the same Committee of the whole 
House, and all tend manifestly to one object, as 
has been distinctly avowed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. It is, indeed, impossible not to see 
that the arguments which will apply to the prin- 
ciple, that is, to the main scope and design of one 
bill, will apply equally to that of the other two. I 
shall therefore follow the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, and consider the subject at large. 

It is not a little singular that we should, at this 
period of our Government, for the first time have 
a standing Committee on Manufactures. What 
originated the Government of the United States? 
Was it constituted with a view to manufactures? 
Is there any specifie delegation of power in our 
Constitution for this object? Have we even any 
direct control over manufacturing establishments? 
Can we legislate directly in regard to them? Have 
not the individual States exclusive and absolute 
control over every establishment of this kind within 
its own limits? Hitherto we conducted the affairs 
of this nation with some view to the original de- 
sign of this Government. We have been content 
generally to do that which we were distinctly and 
explicitly authorized to do, viz., to regulate com- 
merce—external commerce and commerce between 
the States. This was the primum mobile which 
pushed the Constitution into existence; and, while 
we have been content to pursue this object, the 
effects have been singularly fortunate. 

If we look back to the period anterior to the 
adoption of the Constitution, and contrast it with 
that which has succeeded it, shall we find that 
there ever was an instance of any thing like this 
contrast in any period or in any nation in the 
world besides? From the most abject national 
poverty and distress; from a total inability to pay 
any portion of a Revolutionary debt—the price of 


our independence—of one hundred and thirty or 
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one hundred and forty miliions of dollars; with aj Our great seaports are wholly dependent on 
scarcity of circulating medium, which rendered it; commerce; and the country is not less dependent 
impossible for the citizens in our States to pay | on seaports to furnish a ready market. The mer- 
even the paltry taxes levied upon them for the' chant contributes most effectually to general in- 
support of the State governments, and, in some į dustry, and the activity of the circulating me- 
instances, insurrections existing on account of it;; dium, and to the life and spirit of business. He 
from this miserable and degraded condition we’ sets to work more mechanics than the largest 
have, by the mere force of commercial regulations, i manufacturer ever can. He has in his train those 
authorized by the Constitution, become wealthy, ; who raise, cut, and procure the wooden materials 


powerful, and happy. 

From commerce we have derived nearly all the į 
revenue for our great national purposes. In the: 
short period of thirty years, we have derived from 
it $318,731,161, which has preserved our credit, 
and enabled us to pay the principal and interest of 
our national debt, to the amount of $260,450,022 75. 
And all this almost without being perceptible to 
the people. 

The individuals of the community have, at the 
same time, kept pace with the Government in the 
acquisition of wealth, in the increase of agricul- 
ture, in the extension of our settlements, in the en- 
largement of our cities, and in the embellishment 
of our country. 


| for building his ships; his ship carpenters, his 


blacksmiths, his ropemakers, his riggers, his caulk- 
ers and gravers, his sailors and laborers—a train 
oftentimes amounting to from one himdred to one 
thousand men, constantly employed at very ad- 
vantageous rates. All these are furnished with, 
and consume the agricultural products. Besides 
all this, the exports to foreign countries, annually, 
of agricultural products, is very large. For the 
last year, ending on the 31st day of December last, 
the authentic documents from the Treasury show 
the amount to have been over $46,000,000. These 
exports cannot be madc unless we can import at 
the same time, and we cannot import if duties are 
so high that we cannot sell but at a loss. No na- 


And now we are about to contemn commerce, 
to cripple and oppress it, and, if possible, destroy 
it—and for what? It is for the purpose of aiding 
a premature and unnatural growth of certain large 
manufacturing establishments. 

I, sir, am in favor of manufactures to a reason- 
able extent, and would go any legitimate lengths 
for their encouragement. But I would not sacri- 
fice other great and leading interests, and those 
especially which are, by the Constitution, confided 
to our guardianship and protection, to that of any 
other interest whatever. “Live and let live,” it 
has been well remarked, is the maxim of our Gov- 
ernment. Ali the great interests are to be equally 
protected and encouraged. 

Manufactures must and will flourish in New 
England, when they will flourish any where in 
the Union. Our habits of industry, the ruggedness 
of our soil, the severity of our climate, and the 
compactness of our population, peculiarly fit us for 
becoming a manufacturing people. 

If there be any portion of industry deserving of 
encouragement, it is that employed in agriculture. 
lt is that which, with the mechanic arts attached 
to it, and growing with it, insures us a plenty of 
the necessaries of life, and without which we can- 
not even subsist. It will secure us against famine, 
and prepare us to encounter the severest reverses 
of fortune. It is that in which nine-tenths of the 
people of this country are solely interested. What- 
ever, then, will subserve the purposes of this great 
leading interest, must not be neglected. In fact, 
every other interest should lean towards the support 
of this, and should have no encouragement what- 
ever when it has,in any degree, a contrary tendency. 

For the promotion of agriculture and the ordi- 
nary mechanic arts, there is nothing to be com- 
pared to commerce. The life of these depend on 
finding a market for their surplus products. Com- 
merce furnishes this market. The great manufac- 
turing schemé can never do it to an extent in any 
degree comparable. 


| 


tion will take our products without we will take 
theirs in return. 

If this anti-commercial project should succeed, 
the agriculturist is to have, here and there, a large 
manufacturing establishment, which, at its own 
| price, will take from him, possibly, a quarter part 

as much as those depending on a single merchant, 
and without any chance for the exportation of the 
residue, or of that which would otherwise be ex- 
ported. Thus it is that this scheme is entirely to 
ruin one class of men and impoverish another of 
infinitely more importance than all others to the 
nation. 

Who are these manufacturers that are so clam- 
orous for protection? Not those now established 
and doing well; they are silent. Nor the me- 
chanics, viz., the blacksmiths, the shoemakcers, the 
tailors, the shipwrights, the joiners, the masons, 
the tanners, &c., &c., that have grown with the 
growth of commerce and agriculture. The in- 
terests of these are to be sacrificed. 

The number that calls for this sacrifice of com- 
merce is comparatively small; they are but the 
dust in the balance. And what do they require of 
us? Tt is, that we should consent to pay from 
one-fifth to one-third more for many of the great 
necessaries of life than we otherwise should, and, 
at the same time, to depress the price of labor and 
of the native products of our country, exclusively, 
for their benefit. Do not our people understand that 
this is to render one portion, and a thousand times 
the largest portion of our people, tributary to the 
other? 

I had believed that every country, understand- 
ing its true interests, had considered it most for 
the interest of the citizens generally, that labor 
should have a destination to that species of em- 
ployment which is naturally the most productive. 
If any one species of industry needs a contribu- 
tion, and, in that way, a subduction from that of 
another, or of all others, it is very clear that it is, 

excepting in a few instances, unworthy of en- 
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couragement; and that those engaged in it should | have seen that they are with difficulty kept from 


be left-to change their occupations. 

It is certainly not for the interest of this nation 
to make any one class of men a privileged order, 
and allow them to live by extracting assistance 
from the hard earnings of others. There may be 
a description of manufactures, which it may be 


an undue influence. 

_ In this country we have a specimen, even now,. 
in their infancy, of what they can do here. An 
association in Philadelphia, calling itself a Soei- 
ety for the Promotion of National Industry, has 
its branches in every part of the Union, with 


necessary we should, at all events, manufacture. | which it corresponds, and which it directs, and 


They are those which cannot be procured in a 
time of peace, preparatory to a time of war, if any 
such there be. Fire-arms and implements of war 
have been considered as of this description. We, 
therefore, manufacture our small arms at an ex- 
pense, ‘perhaps, double of that at which we could 
import them. There may be other descriptions of 
manufactures which it may be wise and politic to 
encourage by bountics, or, which is the same thing, 
by laying high dutics on the imported article. 
They are such as we cannot, at once, carry on for 
want of competent skill, and which, with a little 
encouragement, we would, in a short time, ac- 
quire. A temporary encouragement in such cases 
would be wise. But it can never be wise to force 
the growth of manufactures that will always re- 
quire extraordinary aid to keep them in operation, 
and which are not essential to our defence in time 
of war. The labor employed in such manufacto- 
ries would be more productive if employed else- 
where; and we have no interest in diverting the 
natural and most productive course of industry to 
that which is less so. 

Whatever is reasonable and politic I am willing 
to do in aid of manufactures. Yet, I have no de- 
sire to see the energies of this Government wielded 
solely in aid of great manufacturing establish- 
ments. I have no desire to see that kind of en- 
couragement given here, at present, which is given 
in Europe. ‘There is no reason for it. The dif- 
ferent situations of two countries demand a dif- 
ferent course of policy. England, which we are 
so triumphantly called upon to imitate, furnishes 
no similitude in this particular; she has a popula- 
tion which is her strength, and with which she 
cannot part but with her existence, and which 
cannot be there employed in agriculture. Hence 
she is under the necessity of giving extraordinary 
encouragement to manufactures, in order to retain 
her people, constituting her physical strength, at 
home. Had she uncultivated lands without limit, 
and of the most extraordinary fertility, can we 
believe that she would, or that it would be wise 
for her, to afford these extraordinary encourage- 
ments to large manufacturing establishments ? 

Great manufacturing establishments are not de- 
sirable in our country. They would have an in- 
fluence over the people that is to be dreaded, espe- 
cially in a country like ours. Ours is a Govern- 
ment of sentiment. Whatever the people will, at 
any particular moment, must be done. These 

reat manufacturing establishments have but one 
interest. It is an interest adverse to commerce, 
and oppressive to agriculture. The owners of 
these establishments can instantly unite, and will 
unite, from one extreme of the country to the 
other to accomplish any favorite purpose; and 


instigates, and sets in motion, by the means of 
pamphlets and newspaper essays. Its inflamma- 
tory and unfounded statements have pervaded 
every part of the Union. Each member of the 
present Congress has been favored with enough to 
make two Targe volumes at least. And these 
have, for a moment, deluded the people, and made 
them believe it is wise to annihilate commerce, in 
order to build up great manufactories. “If they 
can do this in the gristle, what will they do in the 
bone?” The more you grant, the more they will 
require. Avarice is never satisfied. If you yield 
to them now, it will but furnish motives to come 
again. 

After destroying commerce, you must resort to 
direct taxation. But you must not tax the great 
manufacturer. This would be against the en- 
couragement of national industry. The farmer 
and the common mechanic must defray all charges. - 
Your twenty millions of dollars annually must be 
levied on agriculture or agricultural products. . If 
we should yield any thing like what is so much 
desired; if we should plant large manufacturing 
establishments all over our country, and assimilate 
our policy to that of England, we shall find out, 
when it is too late, that we have reared, in a hot- 
bed, an engine that can and will be brought to 
bear upon us, and will be wielded in a way that 
we do not dream of. This wide-spread combina- 
tion, guided by the dictates of a common interest, 
will do as they have done—they will move heaven 
and earth to accomplish their designs. I beg 
leave to quote a book which has been written by 
one of the most ingenious and critical observers 
of men and things in his own, or, perhaps, in any 
other country. Speaking of the manufacturers in. 
England, he says: “They are aware of their own 
“numbers. The moral feeling which, in the peas- 
€ ant, is only blunted, is, in these men, debauched. 
‘A manufacturing population is always ripe for 
‘rioting. The direction which it may take is ac- 
t cidental. In 1780 it was against the Catholics; 
‘in 1790, against the Dissenters. Governments 
‘who found their prosperity upon manufactures 
€ sleep upon gunpowder.” 

It has been remarked by the honorable Speaker, 
that “merchants have been the pet of this coun- 
try.” Itis true that we have done much in rela- 
tion to them; but, sir, we have only done what 
the Constitution required. But have we not de- 
rived from this pet ample remuneration for all our 
care and pains? From what other class of citi- 
zens could we have derived three hundred and 
eighteen millions of revenue in the short space of 
thirty years? Would the manufacturers have con- 
sented to have been thus exclusively taxed? Could 
we even have derived such a revenue from the 


even in monarchies, in strong Governments, we | agriculturists, numerous as that body is? But it 
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will: be.said that the consumer pays this tax. That | chants, and some of them, I am sorry to say it, 
is true, and the same would be the case if it were | with seeming delight. We should have expected 
assessed upon manufacturers. They must sell | rather that something would have been done for 
proportionably higher, according to the tax levied; | their relief; that their sufferings would have been 
and.the farmer must, in order to derive the regu- į commiserated ; and least of all should we expect 
lar: profit from his. land and labor, in case he is | that the manufacturers would pounce. upon them 
taxed, add to his products in proportion to the tax. | at this moment, and endeavor to complete their 
In.relation to either of these three classes, in pro- | ruin. Itsavors too much of what we too fre- 
portion as you tax them, you deprive them of | quently meet with in common life. It is an old 
ability to make a profit. If you tax the products of | saying that, “when a man gets to going down 
the merchant high, his ability to grow rich is | hill, every one stands ready to hit him a kiek.” 


diminished also; because the articles taxed must | We have, surely, something like it here. 


become dearer, and. dearness diminishes consump- 
tion.. The same is the case with all other classes. 
If you require high taxes of the farmer, his pro- 
ducts must become proportionably dear, and no 
more will be consumed.than is absolutely neces- 
sary for sustenance, and none will be exported. 
The farmer, indeed, has the advantage of the other 
classes. What he raises consists almost wholly 
of the necessaries of life, and must be had toa 
certain extent, be the prices what they may. It 
is otherwise. with the products of the merchant. 
They are almost wholly of articles which people 
can subsist without. High. taxes upon him, there- 
fore; are more certain to work his ruin. Yet al- 
most all our revenue has been derived from the 

roducts of the merchant; and it has been derived 
in a manner that nobody complained of, in a form 
in nowise oppressive or burdensome ; and, indeed, 
ao without knowing that we paid any tax 
at all. 

In levying our tax upon the merchant, we have 
been guided by scarcely any other consideration 
than that of deriving from him the most we could 
get. We have asked ourselves but this question, 
“How much would the article bear without 
amounting to a prohibition, and without furnish- 
ing such an inducement to smuggling as would de- 
feat the collection of thetax?” And by this rule, 
until lately, have we been governed. We have 


If the merchants have been the pet of this 
country, it isin a way that no other class of the 
| community would like to be its pet. Whenever 
we have bed occasion to collect revenue, it has 
| been: from the merchant, to the utmost that he 
could bear. Whenever we have had occasion to 
make sacrifices, it has been of the interest of the 
merchant. Look at the restrictive system, con- 
tinued from 1807 to 1812, with occasional inter- 
missions. Look at the condition of the merchant 
during the war. The merchant is brought up in 
such a manner as to be unfit for any other calling. 
He lays himself out to the extent of his means in 
wharves, stores, ships, and their cargoes. Thus 
situated, the restrictive system was enforced with 
the utmost rigor; and. the merchant was cut up. 
root and branch; and not only his personal exer- 
| tions were at a stand, but his property, of the 
most perishing nature, was left, everywhere, to rot 
upon his hands. After a perseverance in this 
course of policy for almost five years, a war was 
declared, the disasters of which fell almost exclu- 
sively upon the merchant. But more yet; the 
Government has not only in this way made the 
merchants a pet, as the honorable Speaker would: 
have it, but, after spoliations had been committed: 
by the French, to the amount of many millions, 
the Government relinquished the whole, in part 
payment for Louisiana; not a dollar of which, 


had experience enough of the inconveniences of | notwithstanding the numerous petitions that have 


any other mode of collecting a revenue. We have 
collected, since the formation of the Government, 
$12,560,130 from land taxes, and but $21,715,967 
from excise. Yet the difficulties of collecting 
these sums have been extremely embarrassing and 
perplexing. The collection of the whole $318,- 
731,161, derived from imports, has been attended 
with no difficulties or perplexities whatever to the 
public, however it may have been to the importer, 
in comparison with what has been experienced 
from the land tax alone. Yet, this wild scheme 
of high duties, for the purpose of excluding im- 
portations, will inevitably drive us to land taxes 
and to excises. 

Trade is extremely depressed, as well as every 
thing else. The merchants have been losing con- 
tinually for several years. The changes in for- 
eign affairs has affected them extremely; and, 
through them, all the other classes of the com- 
munity, It certainly does not become us now to 
add to their depression. All the gentlemen advo- 
cating this manufacturing scheme have spoken of 
this extreme depressed state of tradc—of the nu- 
merous failures and distresses among the mer- 


been presented, has ever been paid to the mer- 
chant. And, again, the spoliations which were 
committed by Spain, amounting, as is supposed, 
to at least fifteen millions, has been agreed to be 
relinquished for the Floridas ; five millions alone 
of the consideration for which, did we agree to 
pay over to the individual sufferers. 

And now, after suffering every disaster, and 
bearing every burden, and after such a change in 
the affairs of the world, as has subverted the for- 
mer calculations of merchants, and overwhelmed 
them in a-wide-spread ruin, you will now, I sup- 
pose, by way of continuing them to be your pet, 
superadd insufferable duties, and instant cash pay- 
ments. 

The credit heretofore extended to them for du- 
ties, is complained of as a favor. You first re- 
quired of them, almost exclusively, to submit to’ 
be taxed for the entire support of Government—a 
tax as heavy as it was in any degree practicable 
to collect of them, and now complain that they 
were allowed any time to pay it; and now will 
exact cash payments, excepting on a few articles, 
on which you graciously condescend to give a very 
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short credit: You will now assail the merchant | siness, have the largest command of specie of anp 
just-at a-tirhe when he can scarcely keep his head description of merchants. If we understood the 
above water, by adding new burdens, and de- | nature of the India trade, we should not, except m 
manding payment in cash, instantly. When the hostility to merchants and commerce generally, 
credit system was formed, it was predicated upon | cry out against it. There is no branch of trade 
an idea that it would enable. the merchant to pay that ever has enriched the country like the influx 
more, and the amount levied was proportionably | of this wealth of the Indies; and, at the same time, 
inereased. The honorable Speaker says, that the | no branch of trade that has ever paid a higher 
merchants alone have reaped the benelit of this | revenue to Government. These are certainly-very 

credit. This isa mistake. The merchants, hav- desirable objects. 
ing a credit from Government for the duties, have, | _ The course of the India trade is misconceived. 
not only for. the duties, but for the whole amount | Gentlemen merely know that immediately after. 
of the articles, given an equally extended credit | the war five or six millions of specie were exported, 
to.the retailer, and the retailer, in his turn, to the | to be employed in the India trade, and they do not 
consumer. All classes, therefore, have reaped the | seein what wa thisisever toreturn. They do not 
advantage, and equally, too, with the merchant. | consider that this was the capital of the India mer- 
I know this to have been the case in the town in | chants, which they had before employed in this 
which the honorable Speaker lives. I once spent | very trade, and which had, in consequence of the 
some time there ; and the traders there purchased restrictive system and war, been accumulating on 
large quantities of goods, and brought them there their hands in this country for seven or cight years 5 
from Philadelphia, wooly on credit. and that, as soon as the war was over, and the 
It is of no inconsiderable importance for us to | freedom of trade restored, they re-employed their 
maintain some degree of steadiness in our com- capital as before. If their business were again to 
mercial regulations. An old regulation to which | meet with a similar check, their specie would again 
we ate aceustomed, is, oftentimes, much better | resume its inactivity, and be found to have aug- 
than a novel regulation, however good it may be, | mented very considerably during the time it had 
to. which we have not been accustomed. The | been employed. While inactive, it would be in 
present system of giving credit has been practised the country, and would gratify the eye of a miser, 
upon for thirty years; it 1s well understood; all | but it-would be making no augmentations. Like 
the arrangements of the merchants are aapi to | every other species of capital, it must be employed, 
in order to be productive. | 


it. The proposed regulation, in this point of view, 
The India trade is carried on in various ways. 


if it were a good one, which it is far from being, 
is extremely odious. No inconsiderable portion of our large ships, with 
But gentlemen have undertaken to assert that | comparatively no specie, and with an equipment 
commerce is wholly cut up; and allege that we consisting of gewgaws and trinkets, visit the North- 
west coast of America, and there traffic with the 


must not look to. it any longer as a source of em- 5 : 1 
ployment, and as affording a system of revenue. | natives, and furnish themselves with peltries and 
things valuable in China, to which they proceed, 


One-gentleman (Mr. Srorrs) has called it a rot- 

ten system. We have here a prediction, I sup- | and ultimately bring home large cargoes of teas, 

pose, the fulfilment of which the proposed course | spices, sugars, coffee, &c. Others carry out cargoes 

of measures is intended to secure. Some men will | to Europe, and there lade with European products, 
and proceed from thence to India. But some carry 


predict evil, and are so anxious to justify their pre- 4 
out specie almost entirely, direct to India, and 
return with cargoes. But gentlemen do not un- 


tensions to the gift of prophecy that they use their 

endeavors to verify the prediction. But I trust the 

people will consider, whatever gentlemen here may derstand that the greater part of these India car- 
goes are not sold in the United States, but they 
are reshipped to various quarters of the globe. Not 


do, that what has taken place will afford no war- 
probably more than one-third of all that is import- 


rant for their predictions. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has calculated on 
ed from India has been consumed in the United 
States, and that third at least has been the earn- 


sixteen millions of revenue from commerce alone 
for the year to. come; and his expectations will be 
ings of the ships and capital employed. The 


realized if gentlemen here, by their mad projects, ; 1 e 
in order to secure the fulfilment of thcir predic- | amount of capital in the United States 1s thereby 
ultimately increased. 


tions, should not succeed in their schemes. A com- 
A trade that enriches all concerned can never 


merce which will secure sixteen millions of reve- > . 
nue, is not to be despised by the Government of | be a bad trade. The ship-builder, the iron manu- 
facturer, the cordage-maker, and hemp-grower; the 


this or any other country. ) 
Gentlemen have indulged themselves in many producer of the ship-timber, the sailmaker, the 
is | mariner, and the merchant, are all enriched by it. 


philippics against the India trade. Ignorance is J 
often full of evil surmises. It is said it drains the | And who is injured? Certainly no one. The 
consumer is not injured, because he would other- 


country of specie. True it is, that much specie is |! 
wise have to pay dearer for the same articles. If 


employed in this trade; but we do not so distinct- 
ly see how much specie this trade ultimately re- | a trade, then, which injures nobody, and benefits 
such vast numbers, and produces such a vast por- 


stores to us. One thing we know ; and that is, that 
the India merchants have accumulated immense | tion of revenue to Government, be not a good trade, 
I know not what is. 


capitals, and have seldom or never failed in busi- 
ness; and whenever they choose to retire from bu-| Itake it for granted that no man 1s wild enough 
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to -deny that individual wealth is public wealth 
and a public blessing: that, to have large capitals 
in the hands of individuals is to make the country 
powerful; and that it increases its resources in 
time of danger. 

The merchants are depended upan by the Gov- 
ernment, almost exclusively, in time of distress, for 
loans; and none have loaned more than have the 
India merchants. The town in which the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Siuspee) resides, 
affords the most plenary proof of the advantages 
of the India trade, of the resources it produces, and 
of. the value of these resources to Government. 
That town has been more engaged than any other 
of its size in this trade. The consequence is, that 
it has the most wealth, according to its population, 
of any in the United States; and in the same pro- 
portion has it afforded its aid to Government. 

There is one part of the scheme of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that I would assent to. If the 
auction sales can be regulated by an excise, so as 
to prevent frauds and impositions upon the revenue, 
I should cheerfully vote for it. But as to his mad 
schemes’ for depressing commerce, and ruining the 
merchants, and burdening agriculture, I can but 
abhorthem. He says these schemes have not come 
from Pittsburg. I care not where they come from. 
He says, too, that his proposed cash payments for 
duties have been recommended by the merchants. 
A few capitalists—men desirous of engrossing the 
whole of the mercantile business, to the exclusion 
of all the young, the active, and the enterprising, 
who depend on their personal resources for their 
success—men who are base enough to regard noth- 
ing but their own mercenary views, I grant him, 
have recommended his scheme. But the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, (Mr. SıLseer,) who is 
in a situation to derive as much benefit from cash 
payments as any man in the United States, has 
honestly disclosed what will be the effects of such 
a system; and every honorable merchant will tell 
you the same. No man can fail to see the effects 
of this scheme who will, for a moment, look at the 
subject. I had supposed it to be the policy of 
every Government, and especially of ours, to cher- 
ish enterprise, to encourage the active, to enable 
the poor to become rich, and not guard the rich so 
that the means of acquiring wealth should be ex- 
clusively with them. Have we not, in this country, 
an aversion to aristocracy? And yet, here is to be 
erected a moneyed grisiottaey ake worst of all 
aristocracies. 

I deprecate this monstrous stride in favor of 
manufactures on another account. 
own heart, I am a friend to the reasonable and 
healthful growth of manufactures in our country, 
but not that bloated growth which tends to apop- 
lexy. It isin the nature of all extremes to vibrate. 
If we now give manufactures a premature growth, 
the wind will change and they will be overwhelmed 
in utter ruin. We are now running into one ex- 
treme. The people of the country will understand, 
ere long, that they are taxed, and taxed, too, not 
for their own benefit, but for the benefit of a priv- 


If I know my į 


some of them at least, are deluded with the notion, 
that it isa fine thing to have our mannfactories 
among ourselves. But they will awake frum this 
dream, when they not only find that they have to 
pay, but to pay dearly, for this whistle. The con- 
sequence will be, that we shall be set to work to 
retrace our steps, and, when set to going, we shall 
go to the other extreme, and undo all that has been 
done for manufactures. We are very apt, in this 
country, to be running mad after some ignis fatuus 
or other. We are now running mad after manu- 
factures; we shall next be running mad against 
them. Let there be an excise laid on whiskey for 
the support of manufactures, and then see what 
the constituents of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania will say. 

In setting ourselves to work for the encourage- 
ment of manufacturers, we should carefully feel 
our way. We should go no farther than we can 
go with a prospect of being steady in our support. 
Reliance upon the permanency of our encourage- 
ment will be more valuable than any increase of 
our favor without such reliance. A Yersatile pol- 
icy is always destructive. We had better be con- 
tent as we are, than seek for that which we cannot 
retain. Itis an old saying, that “Better is the 
enemy of Well.” We are always uneasy; always 
thinking we can do better ; and always etling go 
our hold upon “ Well,” and looking for “ Better;” . 
and in this way working our ownruin. Theman- 
ufactories of New England now have a moderate, 
but a reasonable, encouragement. We are, never- 
theless, as is natural, uneasy, and want something 
better. We may obtain what we presently wish, 
But I beg to be permitted to warn my friends 
against their delusive hopes. It will subserve the 
purposes of their rivals, and bring them prematurely 
into competition, and finally overwhelm both us 
and them in one irretrievable ruin. 

Mr. TrımesLe then delivered his sentiments in 
favor of the bill. 

There was then some conversation on the pro- 
priety of reporting the bill for increasing the du- 
ties on imports forthwith, that it might be finally 
acted on, and, if it passed this House, that it might 
be before the Senate whilst the discussion was 
going on here on the bill now under consideration, 
for requiring cash payments on certain duties, and 
on the other bill before the same committee, for 
imposing a duty of ten per cent. on the amount of 
sales at auction. Nothing, however, was finally 
settled on this head. 


Wepnespay, April 26. 


Mr. Epwarps, of Pennsylvania, presented a 
petition of sundry inhabitants of Philadelphia, 
praying that, for the present, real estate may be 
exempted from taxation, and that an excise may 
be levied on domestic distilled spirits, both as a 
source of revenue to the nation, and as a protec- 
tion to public morality; which was referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. Smita, of Maryland, from the Committee 


ileged class; that their earningsare taken from them | of Ways and Means, to which was referred the 


and given to the manufacturer. 


The people now, | bill from the Senate entitled “ Anact for the relief 
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of Richard Smyth,” reported the same, without 
amendment; and the bill was committed to a 
Committee of the Whole to-morrow. 

` Mr. Souruarn, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, who were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of repealing the act entitled “ An act 
making provision for the civilization of the Indian 
tribes adjoining the frontier settlements,” passed 
the 3d of March, 1819, reported that it would be 
a to repeal the said act. Laid on the 
table. 

Mr. McCoy, from the Committee of Claims, to 
which was referred the bill from the Senate enti- 
tled “An act for the relief of John H. Piatt,” 
reported the same, without amendment; and the 
bill was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Wiutrams, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill for the relief of Joshua Newsom, 
Peter Crook, and James Rabb; which was read 
twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole to-morrow. 

Mr. Mactay, from the Committee on Pensions 
and Revolutionary Claims, to which was referred 
the bill from the Senate entitled “An act for the 
relief of Thomas Leiper,” reported the same, with- 
out amendment; and it was committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole to-morrow. 

Mr. S1ussee, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate entitled “ An act authorizing the building 
of a certain number of small vessels of war,” re- 

_ported the same, with an amendment; which was 
committed to the Committee of the Whole, to 
which is committed the bill to amend the act en- 
titled “ An act to authorize the employment of an 
additional naval force.” 

The bill from the Senate entitled “ An act to 
he for building an addition to the custom- 

ouse now erecting in the city of New Orleans, 
for the use of the district court of the United 
States for the State of Louisiana,” was read the 
second time, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. AnpERson, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, to which was referred the bill from 
the Senate entitled “An act confirming the pro- 
ceedings of the inhabitants of the village of Caho- 
kia; in the State of Illinois, in laying out a town 
on the commons of said village,” reported the 
same, without amendment; and it was ordered to 
be read a third time to-morrow. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN BOUNDARY. 


Mr. Anperson, from the Land Committee, re- 
ported, without amendment, the joint resolution, 
referred to them, for cstablishing the boundary 
line betwen the State of Ohio and the Territory 
of Michigan. The question being stated on or- 
dering the resolve to be engrossed— 

Mr. Brusu moved to lay the resolve on the 
table, desiring time to examine it, not having 
been, from accident, present when the resolve was 
first moved. 

This motion gave rise to a short debate, in 
which it was opposed by Mr. AnpeRson, Mr. 
Woopsriver, and Mr. SLoan, on the ground of 


the lateness of the session, and the improbability 
that, if laid on the table, it would be again taken 
up at the present session. It was supported by 
Mr. Ross and Mr. Brusu, on the ground that the 
line proposed by the resolve was not the proper 
line, but would be injurious to the interests of the 
State of Ohio, without being at all beneficial to 
Michigan. It was important, it was admitted, 
that the line should now be established; but it 
was equally important, that, when it is established, 
it should be the proper line. 

The resolve was ordered to lie on the table, by 
a vote of 60 to 44. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 


The House then again resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill regulating the mode of collecting 
the duties on imports, &c. Mr. SıLsBEE’Ss motion 
to strike out the first section of the bill being yet 
under consideration. 

Mr. ALEXANDER said, he hoped he should claim 
the indulgence of the Committee for a short time, 
while he expressed the reasons that would influ- 
ence his mind in the decision of the subject then 
before it. He was aware of the disadvantages 
under which he labored, and trusted that he might 
be pardoned in assuming to himself any part of 
the discussion on so important a question. His 
apology, however, in throwing himself upon the 
patience of the Committee would be found in the 
very brief remarks that he should submit to its 
consideration. 

I cannot permit myself, said Mr. A., to remain 
satisfied that the present is merely “a bill to regu- 
late the duties on imports,” which would have jus- 
tified my silence on the occasion, but that it is 
something more, as clearly appears from the latter 
part of its title, and it would more properly be en- 
titled, “a bill for the encouragement of domestic 
manufactures,” the avowed object of its advocates. 
Nor can I persuade myself, continued he, notwith- 
standing the ingenious and imposing manner in 
which the subject has been placed by the honora- 
ble gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Batpwin,) 
who opened the debate, that the other great inter- 
ests of the country have been associated and iden- 
tified with it in principle, while all due regard has 
likewise been paid to the revenue of the Govern- 
ment, no less important. Here we find ourselves 
unfortunately at issue, and it becomes us calmly to 
deliberate and weigh well the effects, before we 
yield our assent to the truth of a position, which, 
to say the least of it, is extremely problematical. 
The gentleman who was first in the debate (Mr. 
B.) has openly denounced the present system of 
revenue, (derivable, by much the greatest part, 
from duties,) as unsound and inadequate for the 
purposes of Government; and he declares his read- 
iness to adopt a more permanent one, operating 
directly as a tax upon the people. In this opinion, 
he fortifies himself under the Message of the Pre- 
sident upon the opening of the session of Congress, 
and the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the state of the finances. So far as these can add 
strength to his argument, (and no one, I am per- 


suaded, is more: disposed to give weight to their 
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‘character than myself,) he is fully entitled to their 
benefit. But, if a negative can any wise grow out 
-of an affirmative expression, I think it may be fair- 
dy-inferred in both cases. 

In the one, the President informs us that “it is 
t deemed of great importance to encourage domes- 
“tic. manufactures; but how far ıt may be practi- 
Geable, paying due regard to the other great inter- 
“ests of the nation, is submitted to the wisdom of 
€ Congress.” In the other, the Secretary observes: 
“Tt is believed that the present is a favorable mo- 
“ment for affording efficient protection to that in- 
t creasing and important interest, (meaning man- 
< ufactures,) if it can be done consistently with the 
t general interest of the nation.” Now, as far as 
my “wisdom” is concerned in the consideration, I 
am for affording them no further encouragement, 
“ paying due regard to the other great interests of 


the nation;” nor do I think “it can be done con- j 


sistently with the general interests of the nation.” 
„Anas they use terms corresponding so precisely 
to express their opinions upon the subject, it is but 
„fair to-presume they must entertain corresponding 
ideas as to the effects of the system. 

. Now, the Secretary of the Treasury further re- 
marks: “It is not probable that any modification 
“of the existing tariff can supersede the necessity 
‘of resorting to internal taxation, if the expendi- 
‘¢ure-is not diminished.” This, I believe, has not 
een done in any case, saving the Yellow Stone ex- 
pedition, and the little item that seems to have been 
considered as the paraphernalia of the Attorney 
General. “Should Congress,” continues he, “deem 
‘it expedient to modify the present rate of duties, 
“with a view to afford that protection to our cotton, 
€ woollen, and iron manufactures, which is neces- 
€ sary to secure to them the domestic market, the 
“necessity of resorting to a system of internal tax- 
‘ation will be augmented.” 

Surely the President did not intend to recom- 
mend a measure that would result in a system of 
internal taxation, without recommending it like- 
-wise, who, upon its repeal, professed his readiness 
‘to propose its adoption again, whenever a proper 
occasion should occur. The opinion of the Sec- 
retary, then, may be regarded as opposed to the 
argument employed by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. Batpwin,) to show that the reve- 

nue would suffer no diminution in consequence of 

a modification of the existing duties, so as to give 
additional aid to the domestic industry of the 
country. 

‘But, said Mr. A., it has lately been discovered 
that the present mode of supplying a revenue for 
‘the Government, is unwise, impolitic, and was 
never a favorite, although it has existed ever since 
its commencement. If any thing were wanting to 
-disprove an argument so entirely fallacious in it- 
self, it is furnished by the very circumstance of the 
long duration of the system, which is the best evi- 
dence of its popularity, and least objectionable 
character. That system which can carry on the 
operations of Government with the least expense 
to the nation, while it promotes its industry, must 
be preferable to one where all its efforts are para- 
‘lyzed, by being attended with excessive burdens. 


F 


| The situation of Holland may be adduced in-sup- 
port of the fact, that, while the capital of the coun- 
try has been employed in the profits of stock, in- 
stead of increasing the productive labor of the 
nation, she has suffered her trade to decay, and her 
manufactures to become annihilated, by a ruinous 
and oppressive taxation, even upon the necessaries 
of life. The same cause may be traced to the Al- 
cavala in Spain, whose attention being more :di- 
rected to the protection of her colonies, and the 
working of her mines, than to the improved con- 
dition of the wealth of her society, by a total ne- 
glect of agriculture, she presents at this time a poor, 
stavish, and degraded people, without commerce, 
without manufactures, without industry. 

It will be perceived, then, said Mr. A., that I as- 
sume, as the basis of my argument, that the branch 
of industry which is capable of supporting the 
greatest quantity of capital, is most advantageous 
to the community, and consequently to the nation, 
and should remain unfettered, unrestrained, in ex- 
clusion of the claim of any other towards encourage- 
ment; or, in other words, that nations, like indi- 
viduals, might be permitted to pursue their own 
interests in their own way. Leaving the channel 
of trade perfectly free and natural, there’can remain 
but little doubt but that, like the fluid which gives 
health to the system, it will seek its proper level, 
and contribute to the mutual benefit of-each branch ; 
and wherever the wealth of individuals has been 

romoted, that of the society will be augmented 
in an equal degree. But depress it by force of 
causes, and it immediately becomes like the stag- 
nation of blood in the body, and there is danger of 
an apoplexy. 

Statesmen, Mr. A. said, were never more use- 
lessly employed than in attempting to direct the 
avenues of trade, by producing an equal division 
of labor among them. These depend upon cir- 
cumstances as variable and undefinable as the 
causes that operate upon the circulating medium 
of acountry, which, since no human ingenuity, 
law, or punishment, has ever yet been able to reg- 
ulate, so neither are they within the control of any 
power, without detriment to the public interest. 
But it has been said, that national pride should in- 
duce us to adopt a policy countervailing that of 
foreign Powers, by which we throw off a state of 
dependency altogether in favor of the citizen, to 
become subjected to a greater and more intolerable 
degree of servitude. 

Sir, said Mr. A., I should be extremely sorry to 
see our pride so far get the better of our Judgments, 
as to lead to a course ruinous to the best interests of 
the country; little else, in fact, I humbly conceive, 
than an act of political infanticide, and for the.en- 
couragement of manufactures, which, like false 
pride, always places true beauty in the back ground. 
That cases may arise where 1t becomes necessary 
to resort to retaliatory measures I shall not pretend 
to deny, but mean only to say, that this is not one 
of that character; and even then they should not 
be adopted without proper caution and deliberation, 
and where there was a probability, of removing the 
evil complained of, because their efforts are felt in 
a greater or less degree at home. 
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Even England herself, whose policy is always 


made the fatal example of reasoning, (and, unless: 


we depart somewhat from the track she has mark- 
ed out, I fear we shall find ourselves at last in the 
same wretched condition of poverty and distress 
which she at present exhibits, groaning under a 
burden of excessive taxation, which is but oppres- 
sion under the best of governments, ) has not found 
it to her advantage to exélude entirely foreign ar- 
ticles, many of which she is capable uf producing 
to a high ‘degree of perfection. Although high 
duties are imposed, both by England and France, 
upon the respective manufactures of each, dictated, 
not so much from a spirit of national aggrandize- 
ment as national animosity, goaded on by the 
clamors and insatiable avarice of monopolizing 
merchants and manufacturers, yet, trade is still 
carried on between them, under the most odious 
‘and demoralizing of all traffics. And when we 
‘éall' the worst passions of men into action, it is rea- 
sonable to apprehend like consequences in our Gov- 
ernment, whose basis rests on the moral character 
‘of its citizens. It may be said that the same effect 
will not be produced here, because they are not in- 
tended to be prohibitory. I shall, however, con- 
‘sider them presently in this point of view, and 
‘endeavor to ‘show, unless they are so to a certain 
degree, no advantage can be derived from the in- 
crease, but it must operate entirely as a tax upon 
the consumption of the country. The wines of 
‘France are permitted to be imported into England, 
although it is well known that certain parts of her 
kingdom might be made favorable to the growth 
of the grape; and with equal propriety, under the 
idea of encouraging domestic industry, ought you 
to extend this benefit to the inhabitants of Vevay, 
or any other portion of our Southern country, 
whose soil and climate are peculiarly suited to the 
‘cultivation of the vine, because you have it in your 
power to eapply the whole United States. China, 
(who treats the:commerce of the rest of the world 
as beggarly, and where the laborer exalts his situ- 
ation little less than that of the Mandarin himself, 
in claiming a portion of the soil as his own,) is not 
shut out from the markets of England with her 
rich fabrics, although many of them are success- 
fully promoted within her own dominions. Yet, 
‘even these people, for the want of a more liberal 
foreign intercourse, present the most abject state of 
poverty, ignorance, and barbarism ; and, in truth, 
jt may be said, that the laborer here is not always 
“worthy of his hire.” 

The policy cannot be otherwise than founded in 
the best of all possible reasons: that there can be 
no justice in causing fifty.or an hundred times as 
much capital and labor to'be employed at home, 
in the production of an article, that would be re- 
quired to purchase the same of foreign manufac- 
ture. There are advantages possessed by some 
countries in a greater degree than others; so much 
so, that it would be dangerous to come in compe- 
tition with them, and folly in the extreme to pro- 
secute a policy, where would be seen failure in the 
very attempt, and total annihilation in the end. 

This brings me to consider the situation of our 
country with regard to England in such a contest, 


where she would occupy entirely the “vantage 
ground.” I take it to be a correct principle for the 
interest of a nation, to augment as much as possi- 
sible its rude products, and to exchange them for 
foreign commodities; and that which is good-econ- 
omy among private families, can hardly be bad 
among nations, to buy of others what we cannot 
make so cheaply ourselves. For, if a Government 
can increase the quantity of its annual exports, 
whatever is gained in the way of exchange is so 
much added to the capital of the society, and, of 
course, to its own wealth; and it is not correct to 
say, that, whatever is purchased abroad when it 
can be made at home, is one man’s loss and ano- 
ther’s gain; the difference of price in bringingthe 
articles to market forming the difference in value, 
which may relatively be in favor of each. 

Such is the very purpose for which society was 
established, and what would be the use of trade 
among individuals, were they to manufacture with- 
in themselves:all that their wants might require ? 
The mechanic of one description finds-it to his ad- 
vantage to buy of that of another, and thus, by the 
combined exertions of each, society becomes, as it 
were, a machine to carry on all the various opera- 
tions of labor, too great for the power of any one 
individual to accomplish; and if nations were 
governed by the same selfish and contracted views, 
the trade and commerce of the world would soon 
be at an end, and all the advantages arising from 
them be entirely destroyed. 

But it is as essential to the prosperity ofa nation 
to encourage foreign trade, as it is for individuals 
the industry of each other, by a proper division of 
labor. Considering the rest of the world as a man- 
ufacturing people, it is more important to us that 
our capital should be employed in the channel 
through which it at present flows, in the improve- 
ment of agriculture, than that of any other. Nor 
do I conceive the argument of my honorable-col- 
league, (Mr. TyLER,) to prove that we stood, in 
relation to the rest of the world, as a granary, 
which Egypt once was to Europe, and Sicily :to 
Italy, at all shaken by that employed by the hon- 
orable gentleman from New York, (Mr. Srorrs,) 
to show that, if it were a granary, it was.that-sort 
of granary which permitted all our grain to remain 
upon our hands. For, let me ask the honorable 
gentleman, if we were cut off from the extensive 
market that is now opened for the reception of our 
produce, and confined to the limits of the United 
States, would we not be more properly a granary 
in the sense in which he used it? England, pos- 
sessing advantages peculiar to herself in this re- 
spect, where her population is dense, and wages:of 
labor are comparatively small, find it to her inter- 
est to manufacture for the greater part of the world ; 
‘whereas, on the other hand, we, whose population 
is sparse, and price of labor is high, find that great- 
er profits are derived from agriculture. Such is 
the fair and honest course of trade that should ex- 
ist among nations, that, while one should be man- 
ufacturers, the other should become the growers of 
the raw material ; and thus, the competition of the 
-whole world being brought to a particular market 
for the rude products of the soil, a monopoly to a 
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certain extent is obtained in the öne case, while 
it is diminished in the other. The trade which is 
carried on in this way, consists in an exchange of 
the rude for the manufactured article, and the 
smaller the quantity of one which is required to 
purchase a greater quantity of the other, will be 
the proportionate value of the two. Whatever 
tends to diminish the value of the former, by high 
duties or prohibitions, operates injuriously in two 
ways: firstly, by enhancing the value of the for- 
eign commodity, the price of the surplus produce 
of the land is diminished, and a monopoly Is given 
to the home manufacturer and artificer, at the ex- 
pense of the landed interest, by diverting a portion 
of its capital to another employment. Andit would 
be an absurdity to say, the market of the world 
is open to you, when it must be manifest, unless 
you export something, you can bring nothing in 
return. 

‘This, then, I take to be the case, said Mr. A., 
which is intended to be produced by the present 
measure; and, let me ask if it is just, if it is de- 
sirable, that the most valuable branch of industry 
should suffer, or be made to contribute to the pro- 
‘tection of any other, than in the natural way? 
For one, I am prepared to say that it is not, gen- 
erally speaking; and as agriculture was the first 
among the Greeks and Romans in their best days, 
who regarded all others as menial, from being un- 
favorable to the exercises of the Gymnasium and 
Campus Martius, so should it be the last to be for- 
saken by us. For, if such be not the effect of the 
system, I take it for granted the expected result 
will not take place. If the duty be not so high as 
to diminish the revenue of the country, the en- 
hanced value of the foreign will only givean equal 
advance to the home manufacture; and, standing 
precisely in the same relation to each other, the 
superior quality of the former will give it a pre- 
ference over the latter, and it can operate only as 
a tax upon the industry, without a corresponding 
benefit. I take the fact to be, said Mr. A., that 
the manufacturing interests of this country require 
a greater quantity of capital, in order to carry on 
their operations, than it is within their power to 
command, 

It then follows, that all the capital of the nation 
is employed in the most natural and advantageous 
way in which it can be used. The deficiency can 
be supplied in only one of two ways—either by 
diverting a portion of it from one branch of trade 
to another, or suffering all the sources to remain 
uninterrupted and free, until they are filled, and 
then the surplus will turn itself to that employ- 
ment which brings in the next greatest revenue, 
and will afford the proper encouragement to in- 
dustry. Iam disposed to adopt the latter expe- 
dient, because it is not forced, and no unnatural 
convulsions are likely to arise out of it to the com- 
mercial world, and to avoid the former as alto- 
gether in favor of the producer and against the 
consumer. And I must confess, that I do not un- 
derstand this way of taxing the right hand to sup- 
port the left. Tet nature have her course, and she 
will work out her own safety. For, I lay it down 
as an incontrovertible position, said Mr. A., that 


the general industry of a society can never exceed 
the capital which it employs, and increases in pro- 
portion to the increase of its capital. Whenever 
this takes place, it immediately seeks and finds out 
new and different objects, to which it is directed, 
and adds to the productive labor of the country. 


If the fixed capital of the existing manufactures 
be sufficient to sustain them, I contend that they 
require no further support, as they possess superior 
advantages over any foreign, and much greater 
than can be expected to be enjoyed by new ones 
coming in competition with them; and if it be 
intended to raise up new manufactures, not by the 
ercation of new, but by the diversion of old capi- 
ital, it must operate as a tax upon the consumption 
of the country, amounting to a prohibition of all 
foreign productions. 


It is in vain for the friends of the system to say 
that such is not their design; when we reason 
from cause to effect, and view the interests, pas- 
sions, and prejudices, that lead men to action, we 
cannot but distrust the consequences, and look to 
the ultimatum of which it is capable. Suppose, 
for a moment, that it should succeed, to the admi- 
ration of its advocates, Can it be expected to 
bring the manufactures of our country (which 
of all other trades requires the most extensive cir- 
culation) in competition with those of foreign 
Powers, where labor is cheap, and who are many 
centuries before us, or is it intended to confine their 
circulation to the home market? If the former be 
the intent, it cannot be executed; and the latter 
must equally fail, since, for all valuable purposes, 
the agricultural part of the community area man- 
ufacturing class, and want only those richer and 
finer fabrics, which it is impossible for us, within 
any short time, if ever, to bring to any sort of per- 
fection. And then will the American tar, the 
honest defender of “ free trade and sailors’ rights,” 
become, like the Chinese boatman, without a hovel 
to breast him from the storms of the ocean, lying 
upon his oars, in the bed of his own waters. 

But, sir, said Mr. A., there is a point of view in 
which this subject excites more than ordinary con- 
cern; and I tell you, and I tell the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Gross,) there is a state of de- 
pendency more intolerable, “more unprincipled,” 
approaching very nearly to that colonial bondage 
which our fathers, in the majesty of their strength, 
resolved to put off. It is that interest which will 
be created in society as powerful and ungovern- 
able as the waves of the sea, whose very scowl, 
we are told, like the rude tempest, carries terror to 
the heart, and holds a British Parliament in duress. 
And whenever that interest shall predominate, the 
little liberty that we now breathe becomes as the 
taper of life—“ out, out, brief candle!” You tax 
them; they make the people pay it. 

{Here Mr. A. read a passage from Ist vol., p. 
182, of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, to show its 
influence on Governments.] 

I speak not of those, either here or elsewhere, 
who advocate the system, but of the system itself. 
I will pursue the subject no further; but, it is my 
last hope, never to see that interest reared up, a 
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the expense of the rest, which is likely to rule the 
destinies of my country. 

Mr. Arcuer, of Virginia, said, that the whole 
merits of the bill being presented by the motion 
under consideration, he would offer himself, for a 
short period, to the notice of the Committee. He 


by going at large into the discussion of the ques- 
tion, which was one of the most extensive in the 
science of political economy. His purpose was 
limited to the narrow object of a brief exposition 


of some of the more considerable of those views of 


the question, and topics connected with it, which 
appeared to him to be the best entitled to claim 
attention, or the most calculated to attract it. 
The first objection to the bill related to its ap- 
parent inefficacy in reference to its avowed object. 
The augmentation of the duties on imports which 
had been made when the subject had been last 
under the consideration of Congress, in 1816, 
amounted, Mr. A. believed, to an average of about 
twenty-five per cent. The additional augmenta- 
tion contemplated by the present bill would amount, 
he had been informed—he had not himself made 
the estimate—to an average of not more than seven 
or eight per cent. Had the former augmentation 
produced, in any degree, the effect which was now 
designed of protection to domestic manufactures ? 
No. We were told by the friends of ‘the protect- 
ing system that our manufacturing establishments 
have gone to absolute ruin, under the protection 
which had been heretofore afforded them. If this 
representation were correct, could the increase of 
duties now proposed be considered sufficient for 
the retrieval from ruin, and efficient protection of, 
these establishments? If it could, the imposition 
which itcreated must be regarded as unreasonably 
high and oppressive, in relation to all classes of 
the community other than that which was in- 
tended to be protected. But if this increase could 
not be considered adequate to the effect which had 
been stated, then the imposition was nugatory to 
its alleged object. Take it either way, and this 
imposition would either be excessive, or else inad- 
equate. In either character it was equally inde- 
fensible. Mr. A. was aware that an object larger 
than: the alleged object of the bill, had been im- 
puted to the framers and supporters of it. It had, 
he knew, been supposed, that their design extended 
to the inception of a system, which was to be ren- 
dered gradually progressive to positive prohibition 
on the admission of foreign manufactured articles, 
or to a rate of duties so high as to be tantamount 
to prohibition in its effects. It was alleged, in 
evidence of the entertainment and possible success 
of such a design, that the same topics of argument 
derived from the supposed advantage and pro- 
priety of the protective policy, which were em- 
ployed in recommendation of the augmentation of 
duties now proposed, would be of equal, and 
greater, efficacy in the recommendation of further 
augmentations which might hereafter be demand- 
ed, from the force of the obvious connected consid- 
eration (which would not fail to be relied on) of 
the necessity of these further impositions to pre- 
vent the cost and effect of the former from being 
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.thrown away. Mr. A. was himself far from im- 
puting any such view as had been stated; nor, if 


such a system of policy ever should be proposed; 
could he have any fear of its success, founded, as 
he conceived it to be,in an obvious: principle of 


c | i | -injustice and inequality, as respected its. operation: 
had no design of abusing the patience he solicited, | 


on the different interests of the community, and 
condemned, as it unquestionably was, by an uni- 
form experience of fruits of mischief and suffering 
in every country in which an experiment had been 
made of it. Without connecting the bill under 
consideration with any odious policy of this sort, 
it stood sufficiently divested of title to support, by 
reference to the demerit of its real objects and 
proper operations. : 
While upon this topic, the objects of the bill; 
frankness required Mr. A. to state, that he. did not 
consider it as directed tọ the attainment of any 
object of public policy at all. He considered it 
as one of the instances of that practice of appeal 
to public authority for the relief of private distress, 
the remarkable prevalence of which was the un- 
happy characteristic of the period in which we 
were called upon to deliberate. A. general depres- 
sion and distress affected all classes of the commu- 
nity, the result, as was conceived, of commercial 
over-action, and the operation of that system: of 
paper currency, of whicli some species of necro- 
mancy must have dragged us into the adoption. 
The manufacturing class was supposed to par- 
take, in a peculiar degree, of this distress, and the 
present bill was a project for the relief of their 
private adversity, through the medium of a legis- 
lative intervention. Mr. A. considered himself 


justified in regarding the subject in this view, 


both from the inadequacy of the bill to any pur- 
pose of public policy, (which had already been 
adverted to,) and the nature of the representations 
employed in its support. What were these repre- 
sentations? Did they relate to any inherent dis- 
advantage, or incapacity, affecting domestic fab- 
rics, in maintaining competition with the imported 
for the domestic market? Not at all. The de- 

ression affecting domestic manufacturing estab- 
[ishments, which was made the foundation of the 
demand for relief, was referred to causes acciden- 
tal entirely in their access, or temporary in their 
operation. Excessive importations of foreign man- 
ufactured articles, the unusual reduction of their 
price, and of that of the labor employed in pre- 
paring them; the undue extension of domestic 
business, disproportionate investments of capital 
in a fixed form, (buildings, machinery, &e.,) the 
effects of a general restoration of peace, and the 
operation of the paper system on markets and in- 
dustry: these were the causes assigned as the 
sources of manufacturing distress, and the grounds 
of legislative interposition for its remedy, But 
did these grounds disclose any object of general 
permanent policy, requiring the adoption of the 
measure which was pressed for adoption ? Mr. 
A. could not perceive that they did. He consid- 
ered the present bill as belonging to the same class 
of character with the bankrupt bill. The distinc- 
tion, indeed, was to the disadvantage of the pres- 
ent bill, in the comparison. A bankrupt act oper- 
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ated only a particular injustice. The sacrifice of 
interest which it involved affected only a peculiar 
class, (the creditors of bankrupts.) It might be 
considered too, as a contingent, and was not a con- 
tinuing sacrifice. But the imposition which the 
present bill, if it passed, would create, would not 
only be a general burden on the community, for 
the benefit of a peculiar class of it, but would bea 
certain, and was designed to be a permanent, im- 
position. 

. The impairment of manufacturing capital, fur- 
nished no sufficient reason for the adoption of the 
bill. The preservation of manufacturing, could 
not be more important than of commercial capital. 
The fund which supplied consumption could not 
be considered of greater consequence than that 
which afforded the means of disposal for produc- 
tion. No person, howeyer, would think of a mea- 
sure of the character of that now proposed for the 
relief of commercial distress. If the commercial 
capital of the country were entirely annihilated, 
no factitious incitement or aid to the operation of 
capital, in this direction, would be thought of. 
And why? Because occasions for the employ- 
ment of capital were known always to attract 
capital, or create it, in pretty nearly the exact pro- 
portion of the exigency of these occasions. An 
occasion so essential as the disposal of the produc- 
tions ofa country which were elsewhere in demand, 
could not fail of finding means for its discharge. 
Even could a state of circumstances be imagined, 
in which there was no subsisting accumulation of 
capital, and no description of public currency, yet 
credit, or an artificial substitute of some kind, would 
be found to supply their place, in ministering to 
the operations of commerce. The remark was not 
less inevitably true in relation to the occasions of 
a country for manufactures. No fear was to be 
entertained of any serious or lasting defect of the 
essential facilities for their supply. The capital 
for this purpose might not indeed be derived from 
domestic sources; but this cireumstance did not 
present a consideration with which the community 
were in any material degree concerned. It was 
the certainty, not the source of supply, which 
formed the principal subject of their interest, and 
was entitled to claim the chief exercise of their 
solicitude. 

We had come to realize, in our public conduct, 
the justice of an expression used in reference to 
another and more important subject of human in- 
terest. We confessed truth with our lips, but in 
practice we denied it. There was scarce any per- 
son, perhaps, who did not admit the abstract prop- 
osition, that capital, in the pursuit of the modes of 
employment most productive of profits to its pro- 
prietors, fell, unassisted, into those which were 
calculated to produce the most beneficial results to 
the community. This was one of the principles 
the least liable to controversy or qualification, 

‘which were presented by the theory of a just polit- 
sical economy. Yet, it was in the direct contra- 
vention and overthrow of this indisputable princi- 
ple, that the foundations of the policy, which was 
at present recommended to us, were laid. 

The reason, too, which explained this principle, 


it was material to understand, both on account of 
its own illustration, and the importance of the de- 
ductions to which it led in the discussion. The 
reason was to be found in the tendency of capital, 
uninfluenced by public authority, to be determined, 
as respected the modes of its employment, by de- 
mand, which furnished the standard at the same 
time of the utility of its employment. The expen- 
diture of capital was directed by obvious consider- 
ations (relative to the interest of its proprietors) to 
subjects of the greatest and most general request; 
and these were the subjects and the employments 
of labor and capital which procured them the em- 
ployments which had, in a general view, the 
strongest presumptions of utility in their favor. 
Demand was the index of the beneficial, as it was 
of the unbiassed, direction of capital. 

The inference from this proposition was of sin- 
gular importance. It was, that no direction of 
capital, relatively useful, could require adventitious 
encouragement. Why? Because this character 
of utility was the infallible source of adequate de- 
mand for the productions of capital employed in 
this direction, and adequate demand for the pro- 
ductions of any employment, dispensed from the 
necessity of its adventitious encouragement. The 
converse of the last proposition was equally true, 
that noemployment, requiring factitious encourage- 
ment could be relatively useful. Why? Because 
this occasion for encouragement demonstrated a 
defect of adequate demand for its productions ; 
and the defect of adequate demand for its produc- 
tions was evidence of its want of relative utility. 
The force of these conclusions, in their application 
to domestic manufacturing establishments, was in 
no degree obviated by the suggestion, that the exist- 
ence of adequate demand for their productions 
was prevented by the interchange of foreign com- 
petition; because this suggestion only proved that, 
although in a diflerent condition of circumstances, 
in which a deficiency in the supply of foreign 
manufactured articles was experienced, the estab- 
lishments in question would be useful ; yet, under 
existing circumstances, in which no such deficiency 
was experienced, they could assert no pretension 
to this character of utility. 

The proposition which had been stated, of the 
voluntary tendency of capital in a course of un- 
biassed distribution, to conform to the order of 
employment which public utility would prescribe, 
was, in its general acceptation, perhaps the most 
familiar trash in the science of political economy. 
We were told, in every book of elements on the sub- 
ject, that the natural and most advantageous course 
of the distribution of capital was, in a progressive 
succession, from agriculture to internal trade, and 
thence to a foreign trade of exportation ; to manu- 
factures, or to indirect foreign trade, as peculiar 
circumstances might determine. Could any ade- 
quate reason be assigned for the contravention, 
with a view to the peculiar encouragement of 
manufactures, of the general laws of the distribu- 
tion of capital? The ground of sucha proceeding 
was to be found, not in sound policy, but prepos- 
session, 

It was an evident proposition, that an employ- 
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ment wbich required factitious encouragement 
must, in a pecuniary view, be a losing one. IF, 
therefore, encouragement was due to domestic 
manufactures, it could not be in an economical 
view, but from their supposed subserviency to some 
collateral object, regarded as important—as na- 
tional independence, for example. T'he question, 
in this aspect, would present itself for examination 
in a succeeding part of the discussion. 

The freedom which had been used, in speaking 
of. the reasonings in opposition to the bill, author- 
ized Mr. A. in indulging the frankness of saying, 
that the argument employed in its support appeared 
to him to be founded in a series of fallacies. It 
was irrelevant, as respected several of the princi- 
pal propositions sought to be established. It was 
misconceived, as respected the time and circum- 
stances to which it wasapplied. It was erroneous, 
as respected the topics of reasoning it employed. 
A person would be led to suppose, from. the course 
of observation adopted on. the other side, that the 
question related to the importance and necessity 
of adequate supplies of manufactured articles, or 
to the abstract advantage attending the possession 
of domestic establishments for the attainment of 
these supplies. But these were propositions not 
liable to controversy. The question related not to 
the. necessity or value of supplies of manufactured 
articles, but to the relative advantages of different 
methods of procuring them—to the choice to be 
exerted between obtaining them at a cheaper rate 
from foreign, or at a higher price from domestic 
sources. Neither did the controversy refer to any 
abstract superiority of domestic over foreign sources 
of supply, but to the mode and time of their estab- 
lishment—to the choice between an artificial in- 
troduction of domestic establishments at an earlier 
period, attended with the charge of a burdensome 
system of protective duties for their support, and a 
natural spontaneous growth of these establishments, 
at.a more advanced period, unattended with any 
system of regulation, or charge for their encouraga- 
‘ment. 

:, But there was no part of the argument employed 
in recommendation of the proposed system, which 
appeared so egregiously exposed to criticism, as that 
in which the favorable character of the present pe- 
riod for its introduction was asserted. The con- 
dition of general distress which characterized the 
existing period was admitted, and yet it’was con- 
ceived to present a favorable occasion for the ex- 
periments of a policy involving an addition to 
the ordinary and necessary sources of expense, by 
which all classes of the community would be 
affected. The peculiar characteristic of the dis- 
tress complained of, related to the depression in 
the price of whatever there was to sell. One 
strong circumstance of relief, however, had been 
found, in the corresponding depression in the price 
of the most material articles we had to buy. In 
such a condition of things, what was the policy 
recommended? An operation, by which the only 
circumstance of relief which the situation of the 
country presented, was to be cut off—by which 
the prices of all the most cssential articles of pur- 
chase would be enhanced, whilst those of our 


abundant or regular. In both these respects -the 
supply from foreign sources, except in the contin- 
gency of a disturbed state of the foreign relations 


vendible commodities (to state the case in the 
most favorable view) were to remain unaltered. 
Beneath the picture of a policy of this sort, it could 
‘not be necessary to write the name. Mr. A. had 
been describing the operation of the bill, as tend- 
| ing to a mere purpose of private relief. But this 
description did not express the full character of 
its demerit. It was a bill against public relief. - 
The principal advantages anticipated from the 
successof the proposed system were referable to two 
general heads, the establishment of domestic sources 
of supply of manufactured articles, and the estab- 
lishment or extension of a domestic market for 
the surplus of agricultural productions. The first 
of these advantages was, in the peculiar circum- 
stances of our situation, rather nominal than real; 
or, in the most favorable statement of the case, 
far less important than had been represented. The 
point in which the public were interested in this 
respect, related principally to the character, not 
the source, of the supply of manufactured articles. 
Their interest required that this supply should be 
good, cheap, abundant, regular. But the supply 
from domestic would not be of better quality than 
from foreign sources. It would not be of cheaper, 
but, on the contrary, of dearer price, by the amount 
of the difference which would be created by the 
proposed increase of duties. It would not be more 


of the country, could be the subject of-no com- 
plaint. The only real advantage, then, attending 
the possession of domestic establishments for the 
supply of manufactured articles, related to periods 
of war, which might be expected very rarely to 
occur. By the policy recommended, we were to 
be subjected to a constunt, permanent monopoly- 
price of the most essential articles of consumption, 
for the purpose of being guarded against a price 
somewhat higher, in a contingent, remote, unfre- 
quent event. A considerable enhancement of price 
was, in this respect, the sum of the evil which 
could be involved in the event of war; for the 
supply of no essential article was liable, in such a 
contingency, to be absolutely cut off. Nor was 
the evil consequence to be apprehended from war, 
liable to be incurred in any other than the single 
instance of a war with Great Britain. The con- 
curring interests of the supplying countries, and 
the superiority of our public and commercial ma- 
rine, would bea safeguard against the material 
obstruction of supply, from the effect of war with 
any other Power. The feeling of resentment pre- 
vailing against Great Britain, the result of the per- 
severing and malignant character of her hostility, 
was strong and general in this country, but this 
feeling was not, it was to be hoped, of a nature to 
be susceptible of misdirection, to an unrequited 
and essential sacrifice of public interests. The 
abundance of the materials of manufacture, and 
the facility of conversion to a manufactured form, 
which the most important of them admitted, would 
preclude, even ina war with Great Britain, injury 
from the obstruction or enhanced price of supply, 
in any degree commensurate with the cost of 
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~ the means, which were recommended as security 
against the chances of it. More injury, in disturb- 
ing'thie regularity of supply, was to be apprehended 
from the effect'of the proposed policy, in impair- 
ing the regularity of our demand for that supply. 
‘Arguments were rendéred palpable by example. 
There were few articles of more essential necessity 
than salt: Fror this characteristic of it, and our 
habit‘of reliance on external sources for supply, 
there was, perhaps, no article liable, in a higher 
degree, to enhancement in price in time of war. 
But'salt was susceptible of supply from domestic 
sources, to an indefinite amount. Would any man 
be found to recommend the protection of domestic 
establishments for the preparation of salt, by such 
a system of duties as would insure their operation 
in time of peace? Yet the supply of no article 
was more important. Why should the policy sur- 
rendered in relation to this article, be proper in re- 
lation to others? If the material, in the instance 
of any other article, were of indigenous growth, the 
same reliance might be had on the resource’of do- 


mestic fabrication in time of war, with which we 
werecontentin case of salt. Or, ifthe material were 
not indigenous, then the supply of it would not be 
less liable to obstruction, in a scason of war, than 
that of the wrought article. In cither event, the 
Tesort to high protective duties for the encourage- 
ment or preservation of the domestic manufacture, 
appeared to be equally unadvisable. The argu- 
ment derived from the different preparations of 
machinery or skill, required in different depart- 
ments of manufacture, was not of sufficient force 
to'obviate or impair the correctness of the con- 
clusion. 

The principal reliance, however, of the argu- 
ment in favor of the protective system, rested on 
its tendency to the formation of a domestic market 
for agricultural productions. The great and en- 
larging amount of our agricultural labor and pro- 
ductions, might be expected in the lapse of a short 
period. It was said, to render these productions 
redundant, in relation to their present markets, 
and an obvious policy, therefore, required the im- 
mediate substitution, through the medium of man- 
ufacturing establishments, of a domestic market ; 
which, by its progressive extension, might have 
the effect of obviating, or providing a remedy for, 
such a condition of affairs. The answer to this 
representation was attended with no difficulty. It 
was, that the remedy sought to be provided, in the 
mode proposed, would be found available without 
any occasion for legislative regulation, by the ne- 
cessary ultimate operation of the very circum- 
stances which were thought to call for this regu- 
lation. 

The population of the country being progressive 
with its means of subsistence, would continue to 
observe the proportion which it now did, to pro- 
duction. Production, therefore, could be expect- 
ed to exhibit, relatively to domestic demand, no 
gréater redundancy than it did at present. The 
redundancy anticipated, must refer to foreign de- 
mand entirely. 

But the labor and capital which it would be the 
effect of this supposed rédundant state of agricul- 


tural productions to disengage from agricultural 
employment, must find some other mode of occu- 
pation. They could not remain unemployed ; and’ 
in what: direction could employment be found for 
them? Not in commerce, for the capacity of com- 
merce to furnish occupation to labor and capital 
was determinable by the operation of foreign de- 
mand for their productions, and this demand, un- 
der the circumstances supposed, must be excluded. 
There was left but one resort for the employment 
of this disengaged labor and capital, and that 
was in manufactures. Not only without aid or 
direction, but by an impulse which could not 
be controlled, they must flow to fulfil this des- 
tination. The manufactures thus established, (it 
was to be further observed,) from the contiguity 
and abundance of materials, and the depressed 
price of these materials, which the hypothesis 
supposed, must of necessity be enabled to main- 
tain, unassisted by positive encouragement, a suc- 
cessful competition with fabrics of foreign origin. 
Here, then, was the effect desired, realized; indè- 
pendently of any occasion for regulation: The 
object proposed was, through the medium of a com“ 
plicated and burdensome system of duties, to pro- 
vide a remedy for an anticipated contingency, and 
this contingency was found, upon inquiry, to in- 
troduce in its occurrence, the very remedy pro- 
posed, without necessity for any duty whatever. 
This effect was in consistency with the order of 
nature, in which evils, whether of physical: or 
social character, resulting from her unforced’ op: 
erations, were invariably found to generate their 
proper remedies. It was the eternal effort of poli- 
ticians to supersede this salutary order, which 
formed the source of half the mischiefs by which 
mankind were afflicted. 

The attempt had been made to show, that the 
artificial introduction of a domestic market, through 
the medium of manufactures, was superfluous, as 
this market would, at the proper season, be intro- 
duced, without exertion or expense, by a spon- 
taneous operation. But suppose the contrary to 
be the fact, still the advantage of the proposed 
policy was, to say the least of it, equivocal. There 
Was no accession contemplated as the result of this 
policy, to the amount of capital or labor The ef- 
fect contemplated in this respect, was confined to 
a mere change of destination, as related to a por- 
tion of this amount. Nor was the diversion ex- 
pected to be made to a more productive, but only 
(as was supposed,) to a more convenient, employ- 
ment. This, however, was the slightest form of 
the objection. If it appertained to the schemeof our 
foreign policy to prosecute commercial intercourse 
at all with other nations, our account must be laid 
in the calculation of a general equality in the re- 
spective amounts of our foreign sales and pur- 
chases. 

We had been accustomed to hear a great deal 
said on the subject of the importance of the pres- 
ervation of a favorable, or at least of a just, bal- 
ance of foreign trade. There was no topic con- 
nected with the knowledge of national economy so 
little perplexed and difficult in its nature, which 
appeared to be so inadequately understood as this. 
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of the.degree of interference which was required, by | 
good policy,.to be exerted in adjusting the results of 
foreign commerce. The truth was, that the balance 
of trade, foreign or domestic, not only required no 
exertion of care for its preservation, but was not 
the subject of possible permanent derangement. 
Any temporary inclination which might be occa- 
sionally.communicated to this balance, was liable 
to immediate and inevitable self-correction. The 
continuance, for any considerable period, of an 
unequal state of the foreign balance, (if such a 
condition. of things were of possible continuance, ) 
would operate as a mischief, instead of a benefit, 
to the nation in whose favor it prevailed, inas- 
much as the ability of the countries against whom 
the balance was found, to discharge the debts 
created by their purchases, must, in such circum- 
stances, become exhausted. 

The supposed advantageous balance would be 
„speedily ascertained to constitute a source of loss, 
and would inevitably derive its corrections not 
from the party.to whose injury it promised to re- 
dound, but the party to whom it had been ap- 
parently fraught with advantage in the outset, A 
general unfavorable balance of trade could havea 
permanent existence against no other country than 
one placed in the condition of acolony; and the 
-reason of its possible existence in the case of a col- 
ony was, that in this situation, the gain and loss 
‘of the operation were equalized and invalidated 
by the circumstance of their falling both on the 
same party, namely, the country which was the 
proprietor of the colony. So that this case of ex- 
ception (as was the fact universally of exceptions 
to just rules,) tended not to the impeachment, but 
„confirmation of the principle relied on. Although, 
however, the preservation of an enduring favor- 
able balance of foreign trade was neither practi- 
„cable nor desirable, there was nothing more casily 
-practicable than the reduction, to any extent, of the 
‘amount of foreign commerce, or its total annihila- 
tion, as respected particular countries, provided 
regulations fraught with this result could be found 
susceptible of effectual execution. ‘The first of 
these effects it was the tendency of the proposed 
policy to produce, nor did there appear any cir- 
‘cumstance to forbid its being attended with the 
last of them. The reduction of demand for for- 
eign fabrics, which it would be the effect of the 
introduction of domestic sources of supply to pro- 
duce, must be attended with a correspondent dim- 
inution in the foreign demand for our productions, 
from the operation of the considerations which 
chad been adverted to. So that, whatever might 
-be the-amount of the advantage expected to be re- 
alized from the operation of the contemplated sys- 
tem, in the establishment or extension of a domes- 
tic market, an equal amount of advantage must 
be estimated to be lost in the reduction of the ex- 
.tent of foreign markets consequent on the opera- 
:tion of the system. 

Let the susceptibilities of development, attrib- 
‘utable to our resources of production, be rated at 
what they might, the foreign market could not, be 
-retained in the same extent at the same time with 
=the proposed establishment or extension of a do- 


mestic market, because the essential characteris- 
tic of the source of introduction or extension.of 
the domestic market, was its effect to produce: a 
proportionate impairment of the demand for for- 
eign articles, the unreduced operation of which 
demand formed the condition of an unreduced.ex- 
tension of the foreign market. The sole advan- 
tage would consist in the introduction of a: partial 
change as respected its location. Ina considera- 
tion of acquisition, the relative amounts of gain 
and loss would be balanced. But an extension. of 
the same view of the subject would materially 
vary this conclusion. When once we had em- 
barked in this policy of driving the countries with 
which we enjoyed relations of commercial inter- 
course, by reduction of our demand for their ex- 
ports, to a system of dependence on other sources 
than ourselves, for the supply of their occasions of 
importation, what was the security that it would 
not be eventually extended beyond the amount 
rendered necessary by our withdrawal of demand, 
so as to comprehend the whole mass of their occa- 
sions of importation ? 

A resort, in particular, to the cultivation of do- 
mestie resources of supply, was almost invariably 
found to present irresistible temptations to its ex- 
tension. Resentment, produced by the pursuit of 
a supposed illiberal policy on the part of a former 
customer, was a motive of obvious occurrence.in 
co-operation with inducements of this description. 
The result, then, of the policy recommended to.us 
in relation to the introduction of a domestic mar- 
ket, through the medium of the encouragement. of 
manufactures, besides involving the certainty of a 
loss in the extent of the foreign market, equivalent 
to the acquisition of domestic market, led to an ex- 
posure to the loss of a much larger pro ortion,.or 
the whole, of the foreign market. In the best re- 
sult of the policy, there could be no gain in the 
extent of market. In a different result, a great 
deal, of every thing, in this respect, might be lost. 
A course of policy of this character could set up 
no pretensions to the award of an impartial judg- 
ment in its favor. 

Let, then, a fair account be stated of the relative 
amount of advantage or disadvantage to be antici- 
pated from the proposed system, and how would 
the balance stand? In reference to the supposed. 
importance of the introduction of domestic sources 
of supply of manufactured articles, the whole.ad- 
vantage had been shown to be contingent on a 
particular, and not probable or frequent.event. In 
reference to the supposed importance of the intro- 
duction or extension of a domestic market, through 
the medium of manufacturing establishments, the 
advantage had been shown, in the most favorable 
view of it to be equivocal. 

What were the items of offset to be stated? A 
considerable and permanent imposition on many 
of the articles of most essential consumption, i. 
the amount of the proposed increase of duties; 
subduction from agricultural production to the 
amount of the-accession to manufactures; deduc- 
tion from the foreign, equivalent to the acquisition 
of domestic market; exposure to the hazard . of 
greater and -indefinite deduction from the extent 
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of the same market; and, finally, the amount of 
the direct or other taxation, which would be ren- 
dered necessary, by the deficit in the revenue, 
which it would be the effect (as was admitted) of 
the adoption of the proposed system to occasion. 
' How striking was the disproportion of objection 
‘to the system which this statement exhibited! Nor 
did this statement exhibit the whole objections. 
It was to be observed further, that all the items 
‘of charge which the statement presented, were 
exclusive charges upon the agricultural, that is to 
say, upon the predominating interest of the com- 
munity. The justice of the position would not 
‘be denied in relation to any other than the last of 
these charges—the addition which would be re- 
quired to taxation ; nor wasitless incontrovertible 
in relation to this one. That no part of this addi- 
tion could be derived from excise on the manufac- 
tures designed to be protected, was obvious, from 
the consideration that the effect of such an impo- 
sition would be to countervail, in the proportion 
of its amount, the operation of the protection. A 
resort to it, therefore, contemporaneously with the 
retention of the protecting duties, would be mani- 
festly an exercise of preposterous legislation. 
Taxes of excise were not to be anticipated either 
from the genius of our legislation, which was en- 
tirely averse to them, nor, if resorted to, from the 
mode and place of imposition, which the same 
consideration would prescribe, could they fall else- 
where than on the class of consumers of the arti- 
cles which were made the subjects of them. The 
taxation in question, therefore, would be found in 
no degree to affect the manufacturing interests of 
the country, but would operate as an exclusive 
burden on its other interests, for the benefit of this 
peculiar one. The most influential recommenda- 
tion ofa resort to protective duties, in any instance, 
had been invariably found, in its alleged tendency, 
to an ultimate reduction in the price of the arti- 
cles in whose favor it was proposed. No indem- 
nification of this kind, however, could be antici- 
pated in the circumstances now under considera- 
tion. Reduction of price had but one source— 
augmentation in the proportion of the supply of 
its subject to the demand for it. In the case of the 
articles for which protection was proposed, the 
total amount of supply could experience no in- 
crease, but, on the contrary, must sustain diminu- 
‘tion, if left to exclusive dependence and domestic 
resources. And in the fall, or in a greater propor- 
tion than the augmentation from domestic, the 
supply from foreign sources must be reduced. On 
this part of the subject, there was the argument of 
a fact which wasconclusive. There were various 
articles comprehended in one subsisting tariff, on 
which, at a very early period in the history of our 
Government, dutics so heavy had been charged as 
to have the effect of prohibition on their importa- 
tion, as respected any purpose of a general supply. 
The articles alluded to were those which consti- 
tuted the first class in the distribution of the former 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Dallas, in his report 
upon the subject laid before Congress in the year 
1816, when the subsisting tariff had been under 
consideration. Had these articles (manufactures 


of which the principal material was leather or 
wood, for example,) undergone reduction of price 
at any time posterior to the imposition of the ex- 
traordinary duties for their protection? On the 
contrary, had they not maintained the dispropor- 
tionately high price which they derived from the 
imposition of those duties, in a state continually 
progressive with their operation? These were 
articles, too, in relation to which it was to be ob- 
served that the materials were neither attended 
with any uncommon difficulty in the procurement, 
nor the preparatory acquisitions of skill, or imple- 
ments, required for their manufacture, of any con- 
siderable importance. The argument of a fact 
like this, admitting no dispute, had no occasion 
for reinforcement, and left no room for the con- 
tinuance of controversy. 

There was a eda consideration affecting 
the condition of the larger portion of foreign man- 
ufactures, which rendered the error of attempting 
to substitute the supply of them from domestic 
sources, susceptible of being placed in a striking 
point of view. This consideration related to the 
necessary advantage which these manufactures 
enjoyed in comparison with the domestic, as re- 
spected the important characteristic of cheapness. 
The principal element in the price of any article 
was derived from the value of the labor employed 
in producing it. The principal circumstance de- 
termining the value of labor, was the value of the 
subsistence required for its support. The last value 
was determined, in its turn, by a consideration not 
merely of the kind and Wh of subsistence to 
which the classes employed in labor were accus- 
tomed. 

But in these respects the operation of artificial 
social arrangements, and of their own dispropor- 
tionate multiplication, in reference to the regu- 
lar occasions of employment, had sunk the condi- 
tion of the Jaboring classes, in the countrics with 
which we enjoyed the largest share of commercial 
intercourse, to a very low point of depression. 
From the causes stated, and perhaps some others, 
their modes of subsistence, as respected both the 
quantity and description of its supply, had become, 
to the last degree, penurious. The amount of their 
pecuniary compensation had been of course pro- 
portionately affected. A laborer in those coun- 
tries was in the practice of receiving scarcely a 
greater number of pence than one engaged in a 
similar mode of occupation in ours required shil- 
lings, in remuneration of his labor. The neces- 
sary result of the operation of these circumstances 
had been the depression of the real value, as well 
as pecuniary price, of the productions of labor in 
such countries, below the just standard of the value 
and price of productions of the same denomination 
and quality in our country. Here was a peculiar- 
ity, creating a source of recommendation of for- 
eign mannfactures, of which sound policy would 
teach us rather to endeavor to avail ourselves of 
the advantage, than obstinately to contend against 
it. A further source of similar advantage was 
found in the peculiar character and latitude of the 
commercial regulations, entirely inconsistent with 
the genius of our institutions, of which the forms 
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of government and polity prevailing in other 
countries, admitted the adoption and enforcement ; 
regulations, of which the policy was to keep down 
the price of the raw material of manufacture, (like 
that by which the price of wool was reduced fifty 
per cent. in Great Britain,) or of which the design 
was to force an extraordinary production of the 
raw material, like many of the regulations of 
France, were exemplifications of the remark. If 
the question related to the propriety of availing 
ourselves of the physical advantages of other coun- 
tries in giving direction to our commercial policy, 
instead of engaging in an injurious competition 
with these advantages, there would be no diversity 
of opinion as to the course to be pursued. Itcould 
not be made a question, for example, whether there 
would be policy in availing ourselves of, or in con- 
tending with, the advantages of France for the 
growth of wines and olives (supposing that our 
Soil and climate admitted of being forced to the 

rowth of such products,) or of the West Indies, 
‘or the supply of tropical productions. What 
greater reason could there be for refusing to avail 
ourselves of the benefit of political or social pecu- 
liarities, presented by the circumstances of other 
countries, or for insisting on contending with 
them? It might be affirmed without difficulty that 
no adequate reasons for such a policy could be 
assigned. 

The East India trade had been supposed to fur- 
nish conclusions opposed to those which had been 
stated. But, admitting the injurious character of 
this trade, it was indebted for this character to 
circumstances of peculiar operation in no degree 
affecting the general results of the reasoning which 
had been relied on. The India trade was inju- 
rious, because, from not taking our own immedi- 
ate productions, it was in fact an indirect trade, 
and because it was unusually remote in its returns, 
and not in consequence of its supposed tendency 
to deprive us of specie, or because it was a losing 
trade, from creating an unfavorable balance. 

The situation of this country, as respected its 
commercial relations, was peculiar, and extremely 
favorable. Our surplus resources of agricultural 
productions were extraordinary, and we enjoyed, 
in a large admission of our productions into foreign 
ports, the most advantageous facilities for the 
developement of these resources. Were we pos- 
sessed of any indefeasible security for the preser- 
vation of this advantageous situation from the 
peculiar character of our productions, rendering 
them the subjects of indispensable supply to foreign 
nations? This was so far from being the fact, 
that there was perhaps scarcely one of our products 
of exportation which the countries we were ac- 
customed to furnish did not enjoy capacities of 
producing for themselves, to the full extent of their 
respective occasions of consumption. For the lib- 
eral opportunities allowed us of supplying them, 
we were indebted principally to a circumstance 
foreign altogether to any peculiar character, or in- 
dispensable occasion for the supply of our produc- 
tions, namely, habits of commercial intercourse, 
generated from the original colonial relation of all 
‘American settlements to European countries. No 


eventual disseverance of connexion having’ been 
apprehended, the industry of the nations of Europe 
had taken its directions from a policy of precaution 
against interference with the productions of the 
colonies. It was the continuance of these direc- 
tions of industry in European countries, produced 
chiefly by the characteristic reluctance of industry 
to change, as respected the modes of its employment, 
which formed the tenure by which we held our 
singular advantages in the commercial intercourse 
with Europe. This tenure was readily liable to 
rupture, and the tendency of the policy at present 
recommended to us was calculated to try its 
strength. And what was the character of the con- 
sideration for which the experiment of this perilous 
policy was required to be hazarded? The unat- 
tainable object of placing ourselves in a situation 
in which we should be enabled to supply our pro- 
ducts to foreign nations, without proportionate 
purchases of their productions in return. Had an 
instance ever occurred in which advantages so 
considerable had been put to hazard on an issue so 
extravagant ? 

There was a single consideration which merited 
to be regarded as conclusive against the policy of 
contributing the proposed encouragement to man- 
ufactures, and that was derived from the fact of 
their inability to maintain themselves, indepen- 
dently of artificial support, in the neighborhood of 
the most abundant supply of their most essential 
materials. If they required further advantage in 
the competition with foreign fabrics, than was sup- 
plied by exemption from the multifarious expenses 
incident to the transport of the material, and re- 
transport of the wrought article between Europe 
and this country, the inference was irresistible 
against the claims which were set up, in their 
behalf, to extraordinary encouragement. 

One of the most persuasive topics of argument 
employed in support of the system of encourage- 
ment, was derived from the alleged efficacy of this 
policy, in forwarding a condition of independence 
of other nations as respected all purposes of supply 
of essential commodity. This argument (as was 
the case of many others of influence in the world) 
derived its efficacy entirely from its vagueness. 
It had already been shown, that, if commercial 
intercourse were to be prosecuted at all with foreign 
nations, it could not be exempt from a condition 
of our receiving the productions of their soil or 
industry to an equal amount in value with those 
with which we supplied them. Absolute indepen- 
dence, therefore, of other nations, for purposes 
either of the vent of our productions, or of the sup- 
ply of our wants, was an object unattainable, except 
by the annihilation of foreign commerce. There 
was no person, however, who designed a sacrifice 
of this extent, to the phantom which had been 
conjured up with the name of national indepen- 
dence. The peculiarities of physical and moral 
character and condition, which distinguished dif- 
ferent countries and nations, bound them in an 
indissoluble chain of commercial intercourse, af- 
fording, at the same time, value to their various 
productions, and supply to their reciprocal wants, 
and exercise to their diversfied capacities. Any . 
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considerable and designed obstruction of this in- 
tercourse would involve the grossest contravention 
ofreason. Ofthe advantages of a contrary policy, 
the United States presented the most striking ex- 
ample in human history. It-was to the singular 
freedom of circulation which had been permitted 
tothe productions of their industry and soil, that 
their. unparalleled prosperity was to be principally 
‘ascribed. How-egregiously, then, did those persons 
appear tobe misled who were disposed to convert 
to a Chinese stagnation the current of this liberal 


‘and beneficial policy. The fact was, however, 


‘that the policy in question was endued with no 
tendency of the character of that imputed -to it. Its 
real tendency was the reverse. An extended man- 
ufacturing system led directly to the most injurious 
condition of commercial dependence. The modes 
of the production of this effect were several. The 
most obvious was, the influence of the system in 
the abstraction of capital and labor from agricul- 
tural employment. A further medium of the same 
result was found in the influence of an extended 
manufacturing population, by the extraordinary 
demand it created for less essential articles of con- 
‘sumption, (meats, &c.,) to occasion an undue di- 
version of land from the production of corn, the 
principal clement of subsistence, as well as many 
of the most important materials of manufactures. 
Capital, labor, and land, the sources of supply, 
-were all diverted, in undue and injurious propor- 
tions, from the production of the most essential 
subjects of supply, by the operation of an extended 
‘system of manufacturing. Such a system was, 
cdjeret one; in the highest degree, unfavorable to a 
condition of national independence, as respected 
-occasions of importation. It was no less so as 
respected those of exportation. The natural ad- 
vance of countries engaged in supplying others 
with agricultural productions, by the correspondent 
‘growth of population and domestic demand for 
these productions, whichaccompanied thatadvance, 


led to a progressive diminution in the amount of 


the supply for external purposes. The occasion 
and demand of these countries, too, for foreign 
‘products, must undergo reduction in proportion as 
the domestic was found available, and came to be 
yeliedon. Both the supply, then, of the subsistence 
cand materials of industry, from such countries to 
the manufacturing countries depending on them, 
and their consumption of the manufactures of these 
last countries, must be liable to a declension per- 
petually progressive, as respected their amounts. 
The operation of this state of things on the man- 
ufacturing countries required no explanation. Let 
the occasional influence of unfavorable seasons on 
political vicissitudes, in affecting the regularity of 
commercial supply and demand, be regarded, in 
addition, and the true character of the policy under 
discussion, in the relation in which it was now 
-examined, would be presented in a just point of 
view. The effects of this policy were not, indeed, 
susceptible of complete realization, as respected a 
country of theimmense and almost boundless extent 
and capacity of: production of the United States. 
The developement of its operation would, however, 
‘be complete as respected the different sections of 


the country, considered in their relations to each 
other. The sections in which the manufacturing 
system should come to prevail extensively, (the 
northern, &c.,) must be subjected to a dependence, 
such as had been described, on the quarter which 
would remain exclusively engaged in agriculture, 
(the southern section.) Ifthe parts were destined 


to a disseverance of their present political confed- 


eracy, the disadvantage of such a state of things as 
had been described, to the northern section, would 
be aggravated beyond its effect in the case of an 
ordinary foreign nation, by the influence of inevi- 
table political jealousies, and the feelings generated 
by the rivalry of neighborhood. If the confede- 
racy were to continue, on the other hand, a pre- 
dominating influence would be acquired to the 
southern section in the General ‘Council and Ad- 
ministration. Such an inclination of the balance 
of influence would, (in the opinion of Mr. ARncuER,) 
be attended with far less hazard, of an abusive or 
injurious employment of the power it would con- 
vey, than an inclination in the contrary direction. 
Inclination in any direction, however, produced 
by artificial means, was no subject for approbation. 

But the objection of greatest foree to an ex- 
tended manufacturing system related to the char- 
acter of the population it had a tendency to form. 
What kind of population was it? A population 
distorted and decrepid, as respects both bodily and 
mental endowments, equally marked by imbecility 
and abasement. How unlike our ancestors achiev- 
ing the Revolution, or meriting the splendid eu- 
logy which described them as pursuing the objects 
of commercial enterprise, with equal intrepidity, 
aaan, and perseverance, under every variety :of 
difficulty and climate, beneath the equinoctial 
heats, or amid the tumbling mountains of ice, 
under the frozen serpent of the pole! In large 
manufacturing establishments, the worst evils, 
physical and moral, found their source or refuge. 
It was in such nurseries that pestilence was most 
accustomed to take its birth and collect its venom. 
It was in these armories that death best delighted 
to forge his arrows, and made the first and most 
effectual essay of their virtue. The moral evils 
derived from the same sources were of a character 
no less conspicuous. It was not less true of moral 
than it was of material subjects, that, when col- 
lected and kept in groups and masses, they were 
prone to undergo a fermentive process, and to as- 
sume a putrefactive condition. Among civilized 
nations, accordingly, the heated and surcharged 
atmosphere of extensive manufacturing establish- 
ments was found to present the situation most un- 
avorable to moral sanity. 

It was in a political view, however, that the 
evil of an extended manufacturing population was 
the most striking. This portion of population was 
not to be excluded from political rights. And what 
was their qualification likely to prove for the ex- 
ercise of such rights? In the most favorable gene- 
ral estimate, depending for the means of oceupa- 
tion and subsistence on the class of employers, they 


were to be regarded as liable to become the mere 
instruments of that class, in the discharge of politi- 
cal functions. 


This was no ordinary evil. But, 
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Jet occasions of severe general distress, or political 
excitement, be taken into view, and in what light 
was this population then to be regarded? Asan 
element of civil distemper, distributed through the 
State, liable, with the slightest incitement from 
accident or mismanagement, to be awakened into 
paroxysm. Nor were the disorders to which this 

escription of population was prone by any means 
the most injurious of the evils attendant on it, A 
far worse characteristic was its tendency, through 
the medium of this liability to disorder, to give oc- 
casion to an arbitrary administration of Govern- 
ment, and, finally, to injurious modifications of 
theform of it. By the frequent recurrence of civil 
disorders, or manifestation of disposition to them, 
Government became supplied with incitements 
and opportu 


more intolerable calamities. 


as a refuge against 
These views were nel 
able. They deri 
the suggestions - 
Other nations, in 
their power to avoi 


ther visionary nor question- 
ved abundant confirmation from 
both of reason and experience. 
deed, had not always had it in 
d the admission of a manufac- 
turing policy to a considerable extent. ‘There 
were circumstances distinguishing the physical or 
of some countries, and a stage 
ty, of which an extensive 
of the manufacturing system was tobe 
the natural result or attendant. The 
or of which we.evinced a dis- 
would consist in the volun- 
tary, artificial, and premature introduction of this 
-system,which other nations had wanted,and weour- 
selves might eventually want, the power to escape 
‘from. With those, 
ferent opinion as respected the v 
the-objection‘to premature introduction o 
have an undiminished weight, as this mode of in- 
troduction could not fail to be attended with an 
impairment, both of its stability and advantages. 
The true operation of this manufacturing policy 


political condition 
‘in the progress of socie 
-prevalence 
-considered 
peculiarity of the err 
position to-be guilty, 


however, who entertained a dif- 
alue of the system, 
ught to 


of distress, that, if the question could be entirely 
disconnected from sympathy for subsisting or re- 
cent distress, the expectation was no unfair one, 
that the room for diversity of opinion would be 
In relation to this part of 
the subject, however, it was to be recollected, that 
‘the occasion furnished no proper scope for the in- 
dulgence of sympathy ; and, in a juster view of 
the. question, it could not be good policy to main- 
‘tain, by the force of legislation, a system which it 
would not be good policy to originate. 

On the view of the proposed policy which re- 
dated to its probable operation on the revenue, 
(which, in its. general results, was perhaps suffi- 
ciently obvious,) Mr. A. would only make the 
„single remark, that when the interests of revenue 
and manufactures were both admitted to be suf- 
fering under severe depression, the policy must, to 
: cay the least of. it, be questionable, which proposed 
‘the sacrifice of one, and that not the least impor- 
tant; of these interests, for the promotion of the other. 


materially diminished 


nity for the exercise and permanent 
assumption of dangerous powers, and their sub- | quarter. 
jects with inducements for submission to them, | ure, he could not express his obj 


was so clearly evinced, in the greater liability of 
the’ manufacturing classes to suffering in seasons 


Upon the whole, Mr. A. regarded the bill as in- 
volving an imposition considerable in amount, and 
which was neither just in its principle nor equal 
in its operation. The beneficial results antici- 
pated from its adoption he considered as illusory, 
and conceived, on the contrary, that its operation 
would be found fraught with no ordinary detri- 
ment to the most essential intercsts of the com- 
munity. He could not but hope, therefore, that 
it would obtain the singular testimony to its merit 
which the chairman of the committee (Mr. BALD- 
win) had spoken of as the most conclusive and 
unquestionable, viz: that of giving dissatisfaction 
to every part of the House. This praise it had 
already earned, as respected one quarter of the 
House; and it was attended by the hearty good 
wishes of Mr. A. for similar success in every other 

To the general principle of this meas- 

ection more aptl 

than in the reason assigned by an ancient English 
atriot, when called to expiate his attachment to 
iberty on the scaffold, for resistance to an arbi- 
trary Government. He said he had never been 
able to discover that “some men came into the 
world with saddles on their backs, and others 
booted and spurred to ride them.” Neither could 
Mr. A. admit that parties came into the Federal 
Union in any such relative conditions. And he 
would take occasion to warn gentlemen who 
thought 
justice, 


, by means of the present or any other in- 
to mount upon the backs of the Southern 
people, that they would find their seats neither 
pleasant, nor so entirely secure but that they might 
chance to encounter a fall, from the eflects of 
which it might not be easy to recover. 

Mr. Cay, of Kentucky, addressed the Chair as 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman, whatever may ‘be the value of 
my opinions upon the interesting subject now be- 
fore us, they have not been -hastily formed. It 
may possibly be recollected by some gentlemen 
that I expressed them when.the existing tariff was 
adopted; and that I then urged that the period of 
ination of a war, during which the man- 


the termina 
ufacturing industry of the country had received a 
sely that period when 


powerful spring, was preci 
Government was alike impelled, by duty and in- 
terest, to protect it against the free admission of 
foreign fabrics, consequent upon a state of peace. 
I insisted, on that occasion, that a.less measure of 
protection would prove more efficacious, at that 
time than one of greater extent at a future day. 
My wishes prevailed only in part; and we are 
now called upon to decide whether we will cor- 
rect the error which, I think, we then committed. 
In considering the subject, the first important 
inquiry that we should make is, whether it be de- 
sirable that such a portion of the capital and:labor 
of the country should be employed, in the business 
of manufacturing, as would furnish asupply of our 
necessary wants? Since the first colonization of 
America, the principal direction of the labor and 
capital of the inhabitants has been to produce raw 
materials for the consumption or fabrication of 
foreign nations. We have always had, in great 


abundance, the means of subsistence, but we have 
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derived chiefly from other countries our clothes | rious, and I apprehend that we have already passed 
and the instruments of defence.’ Except during | the limits of it. It appears to me, then, that if 


those interruptions of commerce arising from a 
state of war, or from measures adopted for vindi- 
cating our commercial rights, we have experienced 
no very great inconvenience heretofore from this 
mode of supply.- The limited amount of our sur- 
plus produce, resulting from the smallness of our 
numbers, and the long and arduous convulsions of 
Europe, secured us good markets for that surplus 
in her. ports or those of her colonies. But those 
convulsions have now ceased, and our population 
has reached nearly ten millions. A new epoch 
has arisen, and it becomes us to deliberately con- 
template our own actual condition, and the rela- 
tions which are likely to exist between us and the 
other parts of the world. The actual state of our 
population, and the ratio of its progressive increase 
when compared with the ratio of the increase of 
the population of the countries which have hith- 
erto consumed our raw produce, seem to me alone 
to demonstrate the necessity of diverting some por- 
tion of our industry from its accustomed employ- 
ment. We duplicate our population in about the 
term of twenty-five years. If there be no change 
in the mode of exerting our industry, we shall du- 
plicate, in the same term, the amount of our ex- 
portable produce. Europe, including such of her 
colonies as we have free access to, taken alto- 
gether, does not duplicate her population in a 
shorter term probably than one hundred years. 
The ratio of the increase of her capacity of con- 
sumption, therefore, is to that of our capacity of 
production as one is to four. And it is manifest, 
from this simple exhibition of the powers of the 
consuming countries, compared with those of the 
supplying country, that the former are inadequate 
to the latter. It is certainly true, that a portion of 
the mass of our raw produce, which we transmit 
to her, revert sto ns in a fabricated form, and that 
this return augments with our increasing popula- 
tion. This is, however, a very inconsiderable ad- 
dition to her actual ability to afford a market for 
the produce of our industry. 

I believe that we are already beginning to ex- 
perience this want of capacity in Europe to con- 
sume our surplus produce. ‘Take the great arti- 
cles of cotton, tobacco, and breadstufls. For the 
latter we have scarcely any foreign demand. And 
is there not reason to believe that we have reached, 
if we have not passed, the maximum of the for- 
eign demand for the other two articles? Consid- 
erations connected with the cheapness of cotton, 
as a raw material, and the facility with which it 
can be fabricated, will probably make it be more 
and more used as a substitute for other materials. 
But after you allow to the demand for it the ut- 
most extension of which it is susceptible, it is yet 
limited—limited by the numher of persons who 
use it, their wants, and their ability to supply them. 
If we have not reached, therefore, the maximum 
of the foreign demand—as I believe we have—we 
must soon fully satisfy it. With respect to to- 
bacco, that article afforded an enjoyment not ne- 
cessary, as food and clothes are, to human exist- 
ence, the foreign demand for it is still more preca- 


we consult our interest merely, we ought to en- 
courage home manufactures. But there were uther 
motives recommending it, of not less importance. 
The wants of man may be classed under three 
great heads—food, raiment, and defence. They 
are feltalike in the state of barbarity and in that of 
civilization. He must be defended against the 
ferocious beasts of prey in the one condition, and 
against the ambition, violence, and injustice, inci- 
dent to the other. If he seeks to obtain a supply 
of those wants, without giving an equivalent, he 
is a beggar or a robber; if, by promising an equiv- 
alent which he cannot give, he is fraudulent; and 
if by a commerce, in which there is perfect free- 
dom on his side, whilst he meets with nothing but 
restrictions on the other, he submits to an unjust 
and degrading inequality. What is true of indi- 
viduals is equally so of nations. The country, 
then, which relies upon foreign nations for either 
of those great essentials, is not in fact, independent. 
Nor is it any compensation for our dependence 
upon other nations, that they also are dependent 
upon us, if it were true. Every nation should anx- 
iously endeavor to establish its absolute independ- 
ence, and, consequently, to feed and clothe and 
defend itself. If it rely upon a foreign supply, 
that may be cut off by the caprice of the nation 
making it, by war with it, or by war even with 
other nations. But itis not true that any other 
nations depend upon us in a degree any thing like 
equal to that of our dependence upon them, for the 
great necessaries to which Ihave referred. Every 
other nation seeks to supply itself with them from 
its own resources; and so strong is the desire which 
they feel to accomplish this purpose, that they ex- 
clude the cheaper foreign article for the dearer 
home production. Witness the English policy in 
regard to corn. So selfish, in this respect, is the 
conduct of the other Powers, that, in some in- 
stances, they even prohibit the produce of the in- 
dustry of their own colonies, when it comes into 
competition with the produce of the parent coun- 
try. All other countries but our own exclude, by 
high duties, or absolute prohibitions, whatever 
they can, respectively, produce within themselves. 
The truth is, and it was in vain to disguise it, that 
we area sort of independent colonies of England— 
politically free, commercially slaves. Gentlemen 
tell us the advantages of a free exchange of the 
produce of the world. But they tell us of what 
never has existed, does not exist, and perhaps 
never will exist. They invoke us to give perfect 
freedom on our side, whilst, in the ports of every 
other nation, we are met with a code of odious 
restrictions, shutting out entirely a great part of 
our produce, and letting in only so much as they 
cannot possibly do without. I will hereafter exa- 
mine their favorite maxim, of leaving things to 
themselves, more particularly. At present I will 
only say, that I am, too, a friend to free trade, but it 
must be free trade of perfect reciprocity. Ifthe gov- 
erning consideration were cheapness ; if national 
independence were to weigh nothing; if honor 
nothing; why not subsidize foreign Powers to de- 
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fendus? Why not hire Swiss or Hessian armies | 


to protect us? Why not get ourarms of all kinds, 
as we do, in part, the blankets and clothing of our 
soldiers, from abroad ? We should probably con- 
sult economy by these dangerous expedients. 

_ But, say gentlemen, there are to the manufac- 
turing system some inherent objections which 
should induce us to avoid its introduction into this 
country ; 
England, by her pauperism, by the vices of her 

opulation, her wars, &c. It would be a strange 
order of Providence, if it were true, that he should 
create necessary and indispensable wants, and yet 
should render us unable to supply them, without 
the degradation or contamination of our species. 

Pauperism is, in the general, the effect of an 
overflowing population. 
doubtedly, produce a redundant population ; but 
so may commerce, and so may a riculture. In 
this respect they are alike; and, from whatever 
cause the disproportion of a population to the sub- 
sisting faculty of a country may proceed, its effect 
of pauperism is the same. Many parts of Asia 
would exhibit, perhaps, as afflicting effects of an 
extreme prosecution of the agricultural system, as 
England can possibly furnish respecting the man- 
ufacturing. It was not, however, fair to argue 
from these extreme cases, against either the one 
system or the other. There are abuses incident 
to every branch of industry, to every profession. 
Tt would not be thought very just or wise to ar- 
raign the honorable professions of law and physic, 
because the one produces the pettifogger, and the 
other the quack. Even in England, it had been 
established by the diligent search of Colquhoun, 
from the most authentic evidence, the judicial re- 
cords of the country, that the instances of crime 
were much more numerous in the agricultural, 
than in the manufacturing districts; thus proving 
that the cause of wretchedness and vice, in that 
country, was to be sought for, not in this or that 


system, so much as in the fact of the density of 


its population. France resembles this country 
more than England, in respect to the employments 
of her population; and we do not find that there 
is any thing in the condition of the manufacturing 
portion of it which ought to dissuade us from the 
introduction of it into our own country. Buteven 
France has not that great security against the 
abuses of the manufacturing system, against the 
effects of too great a density of population, which 
we possess in our waste lands. hilst this re- 
source exists we have nothing to apprehend. Do 
capitalists give. too low wages; are the laborers 
too crowded, and in danger of starving? The 
unseated lands will draw off the redundancy, and 
leave the others better provided for. If an unset- 
tled province, such as Texas, for example, could, 
by some convulsion of nature, be wafted along 
side of, and attached to, the island of Great Britain, 
the instantaneous effect would be, to draw off the 
redundant portion of its population, and to render 
more comfortable both the emigrants and those 
whom they would leave behind. Iam aware that, 
whilst the public domain is an acknowledged 
security against the abuses of the manufacturing, 


and we are warned by the example of 


Manufactures may, un- 


or any other system, it constitutes, at the same 
time, an impediment, in the opinion of some, to 
the success of manufacturing industry, by its ten- 
dency to prevent the reduction of the wages of 
labor. Those who urge this objection have their 
eyes too much fixed on the ancient system of man- 
ufacturing, when manual labor was the principal 
instrument which it employed. During the last 
half century, since the inventions of Arkwright, 
and the long train of improvements which fol- 
lowed, the labor of machinery is principally used. 
I have understood, from sources of information 
which I believe to be accurate, that the combined 
force of all the machinery employed by Great 
Britain, in manufacturing, is equal to the labor of 
one hundred millions of able-bodied men. If we 
suppose the aggregate of the labor of all the indi- 
viduals which she employs in that branch of in- 
dustry to be equal to the united labor of two mil- 
lions of able-bodied men, (and I should think it 
does not exceed it,) machine labor will stand to 
manual labor, in the proportion of one hundred to 
two. There cannot be a doubt that we have skill 
and enterprise cnough to command the requisite 
amount of machine power. 

There are, too, some checks to emigration from 
the settled parts of our country to the waste lands 
of the West. Distance is one, and it is every day 
besonin greater and greater. There exists, also, 
a natural repugnance (felt less, it is true, in the 
United States than elsewhere, but felt even here) 
to abandoning the place of our nativity. Women 
and children, who could not migrate, and who 
would be comparatively idle if manufactures did 
not exist, may be profitably cmployed in them. 
This is a very great benefit. I witnessed the ad- 
vantage resulting from the employment of this 
description of our population, in a visit which I 
lately made to the Waltham manufactory, near 
Boston. There some hundreds of girls and boys 
were occupied in separate apartments. The great- 
est order, neatness, and apparent comfort, reigned 
throughout the whole establishment. The daugh- 
ters of respectable farmers—in one instance I re- 
member the daughter of a Senator in the State 
Legislature—were usefully occupied. They would 
come down to the manufactory, remain perhaps 
some months, and return, with their earnings, to 
assist them throughout the year. But one in- 
stance had occurred, I was informed by the intel- 
ligent manager, of doubtful conduct on the part 
of any of the females, and after she was dis- 
missed, there was reason to believe that injustice 
had been done her. Suppose that establishment 
to he destroyed, what would become of all the 
persons who are thus engaged so beneficially to 
themselves, and so usefully to the State? Can it 
be doubted that, if the crowds of little boys and 
girls who infest this Capitol, and assail us every 
day, at its very doors, as we come 1n and go out, 
begging for a cent, were employed in some manu- 
facturing establishment, it would be better for 
them and the city? Those who object to the 
manufacturing system, should recollect, that con- 
stant occupation is the best security for innocence 
and virtue, and that idleness ìs the parent of vice 
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and crime. They should contemplate the labor- | cannot remain in the relation of seller only to 


ing poor with employment, and ask themselves 
what would be their condition without it. If there 
are instances of hard taskmasters among the man- 
ufacturers, so there are in agriculture. Thecause 
is to be sought for, not in the nature of this or 
that system, but in the nature of man. If there 
are particular species of unhealthy employment in 
manufacturing, so there are in agriculture also. 
There has been an idle attempt to ridicule the 
manufacturing system, and we have heard the 
expressions “spinning jenny tenure.” It is one 
of the noblest inventions of human skill. It has 
diffused comforts among thousands who would 
have never enjoyed them but for it; and unborn 
millions will bless the man who invented it. 
Three inventions have distinguished the last half 
century, each of which, if it had happened at 
long intervals of time from the other, would have 
been sufficient to constitute an epoch, in the pro- 
gress of the useful arts. The first was that of 
Arkwright; and our own country was entitled to 
the merit of the other two. The world is indebted 
to Whitney for the one, and to Fulton for the 
other. Nothing is secure against the shafts of 
ridicule, What would be thought of a man who 
should speak of a cotton gin tenure, or a steam- 
boat tenure? In one respect there is a great dif- 
ference in favor of manufactures, when compared 
with agriculture. It is the rapidity with which 
the whole manufacturing community avail them- 
-selves of an improvement. It is instantly com- 
municated and put in operation. There is an 
„avidity for improvement in the one system, an 
aversion from it in the other. The habits of gen- 
eration after generation pass down the long tract 
of time, in perpetual succession, without the slight- 
est change in agriculture. The ploughman who 
fastens his plough to the tails of his cattle, will 
not own that there is any other mode equal to 
his. An agricultural people will be in the neigh- 
borhood of other communities who have made the 
greatest progress in husbandry, without advancing 
in the slightest degree. Many parts of our coun- 
try are one hundred years in advance of Sweden 
in the cultivation and improvement of the soil. 

It is objected, that the effect of the encourage- 
ment of home manufactures, by the proposed 
«tariff, will be, to diminish the revenue fom the 
customs. The amount of the revenue from that 
source will depend upon the amount of importa- 
tions, and the measure of these will be the value 
of the exports from this country. The quantity 
.of the exportable produce will depend upon the 
foreign demand ; and there can be no doubt that, 
under any distribution of the labor and capital of 
this country, from the greater allurements which 
agriculture-presents.than any other species of in- 
dustry, there will be always a quantity of its pro- 
duce sufficient to satisfy that demand. If there 
‘bea diminution in the ability of foreign nations 
to consume our raw produce, in the proportion of 
our diminished consumption of theirs, under the 
operation of this system, that will be compensated 
-by the substitution of a home to a foreign mar- 
ket, in the same proportion. It is true, that we 


foreign Powers, for any length of time; but if,as 
I have no doubt, our agriculture will continue to 
supply, as far as it can profitably, to the extent of 
the limit of the foreign demand, we shall receive 
not only in return many of the articles on which 
the tariff operates, for our own consumption, but 
they may also form the objects of trade with 
South America and other Powers, and our com- 
forts may-be multiplied by the importation of 
other articles. Diminished consumption, in-con- 
sequence of the augmentation of duties, does not 
necessarily imply diminished revenue. The in- 
crease of the duty may compensate the decrease 
in the consumption, and give you as large a reve- 
nue as you before derived. 

Can any one doubt the impolicy of Govern- 
ment resting solely upon the precarious resource of 
such a revenue? It is constantly fluctuating. It 
tempts us, by its enormous amount, at one time, 
into extravagant expenditure; and we are :then 
driven, by its sudden and unexpected depression, 
into the opposite extreme. We are seduced by its 
flattering promises into expenses which we might 
avoid; and we are afterwards constrained, by its 
pence: to avoid expenses which we ought to 
make. Itis a system under which there is a sort 
of perpetual war between the interest of the Gov- 
ernment, and the interest of the people. Large 
importations fill the coffers of Government, and 
empty the pockets of the people. Small importa- 
tions imply prudence on the part of the people, 
and leave the Treasury empty. In war the reve- 
nue disappears; in peace it is unsteady. :On such 
a system the Government will not be able much 
longer exclusively to rely. We all anticipate that 
we shall have shortly to resort to some additional 
supply of revenue within ourselves. I was op- 
posed to the total repeal of the internal revenue. 
I would have preserved certain parts of it at least, 
to be ready for emergencies, such as now exists. 
And I am, for one, ready to exclude foreign spir- 
its altogether, and substitute tothe revenue levied 
on them a tax upon the spirits made within the 
country. No other nation lets in so much of for- 
eign spirits as we do. By the encouragement of 
home industry you will lay a basis of internal 
taxation, when it gets strong, that will be steady 
and uniform, yielding alike in peace and in war. 
We do not derive our ability from abroad to pay 
taxes. That depends upon our wealth and our 
industry ; and it is the same, whatever may be the 
form of levying the public contributions. 

But. it is urged, that you tax other interests of 
the State to sustain manufacturers. The business 
of manufacturing, if encouraged, will be open to 
all. It is not.for the sake of the particular indi- 
viduals who may happen to be engaged in it-that 
we propose to foster it, but it is for the general in- 
terest. We think that it is necessary to the com- 
fort and well being of society, that fabrication, as 
well as the business of production and distribution, 
should be supported and taken care of. Now, if 
it be even true that the price of the home: fabric 
will be somewhat higher, in the first instance, than 
the rival foreign article, that consideration ought 
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not to prevent our extending reasonable protection | grog on the table, taking depositions to make out 
to'the home fabric. Present temporary inconve-| some case of usury or fraud; or perhaps he is fur- 
nience may be well submitted to, for the sake of | nishing to his lawyer the materials to prepare a 
future permanent benefit. If the experience of all | long bill of injunction in some intricate case. The 
other countries be not utterly fallacious; if the | sheriff is hovering about his farm to serve some 
promises of the manufacturing system be not ab-| new writ. On court days (he never misses at- 
sohutely illusory, by the competition which will be | tending them) you will find him eagerly collecting 
elicited in consequence of your parental care, prices his witnesses to defend himself against the mer- 
will be ultimately brought down to a level with | chants’ and doctors’ bills. Goto his house, and, 
the foreign commodity. Now, in a scheme of | after the short and giddy period that his wife and 
policy which is devised for a nation, we should | daughters have flirted about the country in their 
not limit our views to its operation during a single | calico and muslin gowns, what a scene of discom- 
ear, or for even a short term of years. We should | fort and distress is presented you there! What 
ook at its operation for a considerable time, and the individual family of Isaac Shelby is, I wish to 
in war as well as peace. Can there be a doubt, | see the nation in the aggregate. But I fear we 
thus contemplating it, that we shall be compen- | shall shortly have to contemplate its resemblance 
sated by the certainty and steadiness of the supply, | in the opposite picture. If statesmen would care- 
in all seasons, and the ultimate reduction of the | fully observe the conduct of private individuals in 
price, for any temporary sacrifices we make? | the management of their own affairs, they would 
Take the example of salt, which the ingenious] have much surer guides, in promoting the interest 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Arcner) has ad-| of the State, than the visionary speculations of 

duced. He says during the war the price of that | theoretical writers. 
article rose to ten dollars per bushel, and he asks) The manufacturing system is not only injurious 
if you would lay a duty, permanent in its duration, | to agriculture, but, say its opponents, it is injurious 
of three dollars per bushel, to secure a supply in | also to foreign commerce. We ought not to con- 
war. I answer no, I would not lay so high a duty. | ceal from ourselves our present actual position, in 
That which is now proposed, for the encourage- | relation to the other Powers. During the long 
ment of the domestic production, is only five cents | war which has so much convulsed Europe, and 
per bushel. In forty years the duty would amount | which will probably be succeeded by a long peace, 
only to two dollars. If the recurrence of war shall | we transacted the commercial business of other 
be only after intervals of forty years peace, (and | nations, and largely shared, with England, the 
we may expect it probably oftener,) and if, when | carrying trade of the world. Now, every other 
it does come, the same price should again be given, | nation Is anxiously endeavoring to transact its 
there will be a clear saving of eight dollars, by | own business, to rebuild its marine, and to foster 
romoting the domestic fabrication. All society | its navigation. The consequence of the former 
state of things was, that our mercantile marine 


ig an affair of mutual concession. If we expect to 

derive the benefits which are incident to it, we | and our commercial employment were enormously 

must sustain our reasonable share of its burdens. disproportionate to the exchangeable domestic pro- 

The great interests which it is intended to guard | duce of our country. And the result of the latter 
will be, that, as the exchanges between this coun- 


and cherish, must be supported by their reciprocal 1 oun 
try and other nations will hereafter consist princi- 


action and reaction. The harmony of its parts is 

disturbed—the discipline which is necessary to its pally, on our part, of our domestic produce, that ma- 

order is incomplete, when one of the three great rine and that employment will be brought down to 

and essential branches of its industry is abandoned | what is necessary to effect those exchanges. I regret 

and unprotected. If you want to find an example | exceedingly this reduction. J wish that the mér- 
cantile class could enjoy the same extensive com- 


of order, of freedom from debt, of economy, of ex- 
penditure falling short of rather than exceeding | merce that they did formerly. But, if they cannot, 
it would be a folly to repine at what is irrecover- 


income, you will go to a well regulated family of 
a farmer. You will go to the house of such a ably lost, and we should rather seek to adapt our- 
selves to the new circumstances in which we 


man as Isaac Shelby. You ‘will not find him re- 
find ourselves. If, as I think, we have reached the 


sorting to taverns, engaged in broils, prosecuting 

angry law suits. You will behold every member | maximum of the foreign demand for our three 

of his family clad with the produce of their own | great staples, cotton, tobacco, and flour, no man 

hands, and usefully employed—the spinning wheel | will contend that we should go on to produce more 

and the loom in motion by day-break. With | and more, to be sent to the glutted foreign market 

what pleasure will his wife carry you into herneat and consumed by devouring expenses, merely to 
give employment to our tonnage and our foreign 


dairy, lead you into her store-house, and point to l 
the table cloths, the sheets, the counterpanes, which | commerce. It would be extremely unwise to ac- 
commodate our industry to produce, not what was 


lie on this shelf for her daughter Sally, or that for 
Nancy, all prepared in advance, by her provident | wanted abroad, but cargoes for our unemployed 
care, for the day of their respective marriages. If] ships. I would give to our foreign trade every 
ou want to see an opposite example, go to the | legitimate encouragement, and extend it wherever 
tease of aman who makes nothing at home, whose | it can be extended profitably. Hitherto it had 
family resorts to the store for every thing. You | been stimulated too highly, by the condition of the 
will find him, perhaps, in the tavern or the store} world, and our own policy acting on that condi- 
at the cross roads. He is engaged, with the rum | tion. And we are reluctant to believe that we 
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must submit to its necessary abridgment. The | arrogance and pretensions, laid the broad founda- 
habits of trade; the tempting instances of enor- | tion of that enormous debt under which she now 
mous fortuncs which had been made by the suc- | groans. 

cessful prosecution of it, were such that we turn; The tendency of reasonable encouragement to 
with regret from the pursuit of it; we still cherish | our home industry is favorable to the preservation 
a lingering hope; we persuade oursclyes that | and strength of our Confederacy. Now our con- 
something will occur, how or what it may be we | nexion is merely political. For the sale of the 
kuow not, to revive its former activity; and we ' surplus of the produce of our agricultural labor, all 
would push into every untried channel, grope | eyes are constantly upon the markets of Liverpool. 
through the Dardanelles into the Black Sea, to | There isscarcely any of that beneficial intercourse, 
restore its former profits. I repeat it, let us pro- | the best basis of political connexion, which consists 

| 


claim to the people of the United States the in- !of the exchange of the produce of our labor. On 
contestable truth, that our foreign trade must be | our maritime frontier therc had been too much 
circumscribed by the altered state of the world; j stimulus, an unnatural activity; in the great inte- 
and, leaving it in possession of all the gains which | rior of the country, there exists a perfect paralysis. 
it can now possibly make, let us present motives | Encourage fabrication at home, and there would 
to the capital and labor of our country to employ į instantly arise animation and a healthful circula- 
themselves in fabrication at home. There was | tion throughout all the parts of the Republic. The 
no danger that, by a withdrawal of that portion | cheapness, and fertility, and quality, of our waste 
which is unprofitably employed on other objects, | lands, offer such powerful inducements to culti- 
and an application of it to fabrication, our agri- | vation, that our countrymen are constantly engag- 
culture would be too much cramped. The pro-|ing in it. I would not check this disposition by 
duce of it would always come up to the foreign | hard terms in the sale of it. Let it be easily ac- 
demand. Such were the superior allurements be- | cessible to all who wish to acquire it. But I would 
longing to the cultivation of the soil to all other | countervail this predilection by presenting to cap- 
branches of industry, that it would always be pre- | ital and labor motives for employment in other 
ferred when it can be profitably followed. ‘he | branches of industry. Nothing is more uncertain 
foreign demand would, in any conceivable state of | than the pursuit of agriculture, when we mainly 
things, limit the amount of the exportable produce | rely upon foreign markets for the sale of its surplus 
of agriculture. The amount of our exportations | produce. In the first place, it is impossible to de- 
would form the measure of our importations, and, | termine, a priori, the amount of this surplus; and, 
whatever these may be, they will constitute the | in the second, it is equally impossible to anticipate 
basis of the revenue derivable from customs. the extent of the foreign demand. Both the one 

The manufacturing system is favorable to the | and the other depend upon the seasons. From 
maintenance of peace. Foreign commerce is the | the fluctuations incident to these, and from other 
great source of foreign wars. The eagerness with | causes, it may happen that the supplying country 
which we contend for every branch of it; thetemp- | will, for a long series of years, have employed a 
tations which it offers, operating alike upon us and | larger share of its capital and labor than is wise, 
on foreign competitors, produce constant collisions. | in production to supply the wants of the consum- 
No country on earth, by the extent of its superficies, | ing countries, without becoming sensible of its de- 
the richness of its soil the variety ofits climate, con- | fect of policy. The failure of a crop, or the failure 
tains within its own limits more abundant facili- | of a market, does not discourage the cultivator. 
ties for supplying all our rational wants than ours | He renews his labors another year, and he renews 
does. It is not necessary or desirable, however, to | his hopes. It is otherwise with manufacturing in- 
cut off all intercourse with foreign Powers. But, | dustry. The precise quantum of its produce, at 
after securing a supply, within ourselves, of all the | least, can with some accuracy be previously esti- 
great essentials of life, there will be ample scope | mated. And the wants of foreign countries can 
still left for preserving such an intercourse. If we | be with some probability anticipated. 
had no intercourse with foreign States, if we| I am sensible, Mr. Chairman, if I have even 
adopted the policy of China, we should have no | had a success, which I dare not presume, in the 
external wars. And in proportion as we diminish | endeavor I have been making to show that sound 
our dependence upon them, shall we lessen the | policy requires a diversion of so much of the 
danger of the recurrence of war. Our late war | capital and labor of this country from other em- 
would not have existed if the councils of the man- | ployments as may be necessary, by a different ap- 
ufacturers in England had been listened to. They | plication of them, to secure, within ourselves, a 
finally did prevail, in their steady and persevering } steady and adequate supply of the great necessaries 
effort to produce a repeal of the Orders in Council; | of life, I shall have only established one-half of 
but it was too late to prevent the war. Those | what it is incumbent upon me to prove. It will 
who attribute to the manufacturing system the | be still required, by the other side, that a second 
burdens and misfortunes of that country, commit | proposition be supported, and that is, that Govern- 
a great error. These were probably a joint result | ment ought to present motives for a diversion and 
of the operation of the whole of her systems, and | new application of labor and capital, by that spe- 
a larger share of it was tobe ascribed to her foreign | cies of protection which the tariff holds out. Gen- 
commerce, and to the ambition of her rulers, than | tlemen say, we agree with you; you are right in 
to any other cause. The war of our Revolution, | your first proposition, but “ let things alone,” and 
in which that ambition displayed its monstrous | all will come right in the end. Now, I agree with 
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them that things would ultimately get right; but 
not until after a long period of disorder and dis- 
tress, terminating in the impoverishment, and per- 
haps ruin of the country. Dissolve Government, 
reduce it to its primitive elements, and, without 
any general effort to reconstruct it, there would 
arise, out of the anarchy which would ensue, par- 
tial.combinations for the purpose of individual pro- 
tection, which would finally lead to a social form, 
competent to the conservation of peace within, and 
the repulsion of force from without. Yet no one 
would say, in such a state of anarchy, let things 
alone! If gentlemen, by their favorite maxim, 
mean only that, within the bosom of the State, 
things are to be left alone, and each individual 
and each branch of industry, allowed to pursue 
their respective interests, without giving a prefer- 
ence to either, I subscribe to it. But if they give 
it a more comprehensive import; if they require 
that things are to be left alone, in respect not only 
to interior action, but as to exterior action also; 
not only as regards the operation of our own Gov- 
ernment upon the mass of the interests of the State, 
but as it relates to the operation of foreign Govern- 
ments likewise operating upon that mass, I dissent 
from it. 

The maxim in this enlarged sense is indeed 
everywhere proclaimed, but nowhere practised. 
It is truth in the books of European political econ- 
omists. It is error in the practical. code of every 
European State. It is not applied where it is most 
applicable; it is attempted to be introduced here, 
where it is least applicable ; and even here its 
friends propose to limit it to the single branch of 
manufacturing industry, whilst every other inter- 
est is encouraged and protected, according to the 
policy of Europe. The maxim would best suit 
Europe, where each interest is adjusted and ar- 
ranged to every other, by causes operating during 
many centuries. Every thing there has taken and 
preserved its ancient position. ‘The house that was 
built centuries ago is occupied by the descendants 
of its original constructor. If one could rise up, 
after the lapse of ages, and enter a European shop, 
he would see the same hammer at work on the 
same anvil or last, and almost by the same hand. 
There every thing has found its place and its level, 
and every thing, one would think, might there be 
safely let alone. But the policy of the American 
States is otherwise. Here every thing is new and 
unfixed. Neither the State nor the individuals 
who compose it have yet settled down in their firm 
and permanent positions. There is a constant 
tendency, in consequence of the extent of our pub- 
lic domain, towards production for foreign mar- 
kets. The maxim, in the comprehensive sense in 
which I am considering it; requires, to entitle it to 
observation, two conditions—neither of which ex- 
ists—first, that there would be perpetual peace; 
and, secondly, that the maxim should be every- 
where respected. When war breaks out, that free 
and general circulation of the produce of industry 
among the nations which it recommends is inter- 
rupted, and the nation that depends upon a foreign 
supply of its necessaries must be subjected to the 
greatest inconvenience. If it be not everywhere 


observed, there will be, between the nations that 
do not and the nation that does conform to it, an 
inequality alike condemned by honor and by inter- 
est. If there be no reciprocity—if on the one side 
there is perfect freedom of trade, and on the other 
a code of odious restrictions—will gentlemen still 
contend that we are to submit to such an unprof- 
itable and degrading intercourse? Will they re- 
quire that we shall act upon the social system, 
whilst every other Power acts upon the selfish ? 
Will they demand of us to throw widely open our 
ports to every nation, whilst ali other nations en- 
tirely or partly occlude theirs against our produc- 
tions? Itis indeed possible that some pecuniary 
advantage might be enjoyed by our country in 
prosecuting the remnant of trade which the con- 
tracted policy of other Powers leaves tous. But 
what security is there for our continuing to enjoy 
even that? And is national honor, is national 
independence, to count for nothing? I will not 
enter into a detail of the restrictions with which 
we are everywhere presented in foreign countries. 
I will content myself with asserting that they take 
nothing from us which they can produce them- 
selves, even upon worse terms than we could sup- 
ply them. Take again as an example the English 
corn laws. America presents the image of a fine 
generous-hearted young fellow, who has just come 
to the possession of a rich estate—an estate which, 
however, requires careful management. He makes 
nothing; he buys every thing. He is surrounded 
by a parcel of Jews, each holding out his hand 
with a packet of buttons or pins, or some other 
commodity, for sale. If he ask these Jews to buy 
any thing which his State produces, they tell him 
no; itis not for our interest; itis not for yours. 
Take this new book, says one of them, on political 
economy, and you will there perceive it is for your 
interest to buy from us, and to let things alone in 
your own country. The gentleman from Virginia, 
to whom I have already referred, has surrendered 
the whole argument in the example of the Hast 
India trade. He thinks that, because India takes 
nothing but specie from us; because there is not a 
reciprocal exchange between us and India, of our 
respective productions; that the trade ought to-be 
discontinued. Now, I do not agree with him that 
it ought to be abandoned, though I would put it 
under considerable restrictions, when it comes in 
competition with the fabrics of our own country. 
If the want of entire reciprocity be a sufficient 
ground for the total abandonment of a particular 
branch of trade, the same principle requires that, 
where there are some restrictions on the one side, 
they should be countervailed by equal restrictions 
on the other. 

But this maxim, according to which gentlemen 
would have us abandon the home industry of the 
country to the influence of the restrictive system 
of other countries, without an effort to protect and 
preserve it, is not itself observed by the same gen- 
tlemen, in regard to the great interests of the na- 
tion. We protect our fisheries by bounties and 
drawbacks. We protect our tonnage, by exclud- 
ing or restricting oreign tonnage, exactly as our 
tonnage is excluded or restricted by foreign States. 
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Wei passed, a year or two ago, the bill to prohibit 
British navigation from the West India colonies of 
that Power to the United States, because ours is 
shut out from them. The session prior to the pas- 
sage of that law, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina:and I, almost alone, urged the House to pass 
it.. But the subject was postponed until the next 
session, When it was passed by nearly an unani- 
mous vote; the gentleman from South Carolina 
and the two gentlemen from Virginia, (Messrs. 
Barsoor and Tyuer,) voting with the majority: 
We have now upon our table other bills connected 
with that object, and proposing restrictions upon 
the French tonnage, to countervail theirs upon 
ours. I shall; with pleasure, vote for these meas- 
ures; We protect our foreign trade, by consuls, 
by foreign Minsters, by embargoes, by non-inter- 
course, by a navy, by fortifications, by squadrons 
constantly acting abroad, by war, and by a variety 
of commercial regulations in our statute books. 
The whole system of the General Government, 
from its first formation to the present time, con- 
sists alnost: exclusively in one unremitting en- 
deavor to nourish, and protect, and defend the for- 
eign trade. Why have not all these great interests 
been left to the operation of the gentlemen’s favor- 
ite maxim? Sir, it is perfectly right that we 
should have afforded this protection. And it is 
perfectly right, in my humble opinion, that we 
should extend the principle of it to home industry. 
I am a friend to foreign trade, but I protest against 
its being the monopolist of all the favor and care 
of this Government. 

But, sir, friendly as I am to the existence of do- 
mestic manufactures, I would not give to them 
unreasonable encouragement by protecting duties. 
Their growth ought to be gradual, but sure. Ibe- 
lieve all the circumstances of the present period 
highly favorable to their success. But they are the 
youngest and the weakest interest of the State. 
Agriculture wants but little or no protection against 
the regulations of foreign Powers. The advantages 
of our position, and the cheapness, and abundance, 
and fertility of our land, afford to that greatest in- 
terest of the State almost all the protection it wants. 
As it should be, it is strong and flourishing; or, if 
it be not, at this moment, prosperous, it is not be- 
cause its produce is not ample, but because, de- 
pending as we do altogether upon a foreign mar- 

et for the sale of the surplus of that produce, the 
foreign market is glutted. Our foreign trade hav- 
ing almost exclusively engrossed the protecting 
care of Government, wants no further legislative 
aid. And whatever depression it may now expe- 
rience, is attributable to causes beyond the control 
of this Government. The abundance of capital, in- 
dicated by the avidity with which loans are sought, 
at the reduced rate of five per cent. ; the reduction 
in the wages of labor; and the decline in the price 
of property of every kind, as well as that of agri- 
cultural produce, all concur favorably for domestic 
manufactures. Now, as when we arranged the 
existing tariff, is the auspicious moment for Gov- 
ernment to step in and cheer and countenance 
them. We did too little then, and I endeavored 
to warn this House of the effects of inadequate 


protection. We were called upon, at that time, 
by the previous pledges which we had given, by 
the inundation of foreign fabrics which was to be 
anticipated from their free admission after the ter- 
mination of the war, and by the lasting interests of 
this country; to give them efficient support. We 
did notdo it; let us not now repeat the error. Our 
great mistake has heen in theirregularity of the ac- 
tion of the measuures of this Government upon 
manufacturing industry. At one period it is stim- 
ulated too high, and then, by an opposite course of 
policy, it is precipitated into a condition of de- 
pression too low. First, there came the embargo ; 
non-intercourse and other restrictive measures fol- 
lowed; and then, that greatest of all stimulus to do- 
mestic fabrication, war. During ali that long time, 
we were adding to the positive effect of the meas- 
ures of Government, ali the moral encouragement 
which results from popular resolves, legislative re- 
solves, and other manifestations of the publie will, 
and the public wish to foster our home manufac- 
turers, and to render our Confederacy independent 
of foreign Powers. The peace ensued, and the 
country was flooded with the fabrics of other cour- 
tries ; and we, forgetting all our promises, coolly 


-and philosophically talk of leaving things to them- 


selves ; making up for our deficiency of practical 
good sense, by the'stores of learning which we col- 
leet from theoretical writers. T, too, sometimes 
amuse myself with the visions of these writers, (as 
I do with those of metaphysicians and novelists, ) 
and, if I do not forget, one of the best among them 
enjoins it upon a country to protect its industry 
against the injurious influence operating upon 
it of the prohibitions and restrictions of foreign 
countries, 

Monuments of the sad effects, upon our manu- 
factures, of the fluctuating policy of the councils 
of the Union in regard to them, abound in all 
parts of the country. Villages, and parts of vil- 
lages, which sprung up but yesterday in the West- 
ern country, under;the excitement to which I have 
referred, are perishing and abandoned. In New 
England, in passing along the highway, one fre- 
quently sees large spacious buildings, with the 
glass broken out of the windows, the shutters 
hanging in ruinous disorder, cheerless, without 
any appearance of activity, and surrounded by a 
solitary gloom. Upon inquiring what they are, 
you are almost always informed that they were 
some cotton or other factory, which their proprie- 
tors could no longer keep in motion against the 
overwhelming pressure of foreign competition. 
Gentlemen ask for facts to show the propriety of 
protection to our manufactures. Do they want 
stronger evidence? They ask why the manufac- 
turing industry is not resumed under the encour- 
aging auspices of the present time? Sir, there is 
general dismay; there is want of heart; there is 
the greatest moral discouragement. A man who 
engages in manufacturing business is thought by 
his friends to be deranged. Who will go to the 
site on which lie the ruins of Carthage or Balbee 
to rebuild there a city? Let Government com- 
mence a systematic, but moderate, support of this 
important branch of our industry. Let it announce 
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the fixed purpose, that the protection of it, against 
the influence of the measures of foreign Govern- 
ments enters into the scope of our national policy. 
Let us substitute to the irregular action of our 
measures one that shall be steady and uniform ; 
and hope and animation and_activity will again 
revive. Thegentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Lownpss) offered a resolution, which the House 
rejected, having for its object to ascertain the 
profits now made upon capital employed in man- 
ufacturing. It is not, I repeat it, the individuals, 
but the interest we wish protected. From the in- 
finite variety of circumstances under which differ- 
ent manufacturing establishments are situated, it 
is impossible that any information, such as the 
gentleman desires, could be obtained, that ought 
to guide the judgment of this House. It may 
happen, that, of two establishments engaged in the 
same species of fabricatiom, one will be prospering 
and the other laboring. Take the example of the 
Waltham manufactory near Boston,and the Bruns- 
wick in Maine. The former has the advantages 
of a fine water situation, a manager of excellent 
information, enthusiastically devoted to its success, 
amechanist of a most inventive genius, who is 
constantly making some new improvement, and 
who has carried the water loom to a degree of per- 
fection which it has not attained in England, and 
such as to reduce the cost of weaving a yard of 
cloth, adapted to shirting, to less than one cent per 
yard; and it is abundantly supplicd with capital 
by several rich capitalists in Boston. These gen- 
tlemen have the most extensive correspondence 
with all parts of the United States. Owing to 
this extraordinary combination of favorable cir- 
cumstances, the Waltham establishment is doing 
pretty well. Whilst that of Brunswick, not pos- 
sessing all of them, but perhaps as many as would 
enable it, under adequate protection, to flourish, is 
laboring hard. Would gentlemen infer, from the 
success of a few institutions having peculiar ad- 
vantages, which form exceptions to the languish- 
ing condition of manufacturing industry, that 
there exists no necessity for protection? In the 
most discouraging state of trade and navigation, 
there were, no doubt, always some few individuals 
who were successful in prosecuting them. Would 
it be fair to argue, from these rare instances, 
against any measure brought forward to revive 
their aetivity ? 

The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. WHIT- 
man) has manifested peculiar hostility to the tariff, 
and has allowed himself to denominate it a mad, 
quixotic, ruinous scheme. The gentleman is dis- 
satisfied with the quarter (the West) from which 
it comes. To give higher tone and more effect to 
the gentleman’s declamation, which is vague and 
indefinite, he has even assumed a new place in 
this House. Sir, I would advise the gentleman to 
return to his ancient position, moral and physical. 
it was respectable and useful. The honorable gen- 
tleman professes to be a friend to manufacturers ! 
And yet he has found an insurmountable Consti- 
tational impediment to their encouragement, of 
which, as no other gentleman has relied upon it, I 
shall leave him in the undisturbed possession. The 
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honorable gentleman a friend to manufacturers! 
' And yct he has delivered a speech, marked by pe- 
' culiar emphasis, the whole of which is against 
‘their protection. The honorable gentleman a 
‘friend to manufactures! And yet he requires (if 
! his Constitutional difficulty could be gotten over) 
, such an arrangement of the tariff as shall please 
i him, although every one else should be dissatisfied. 
Í The intimation is not new of the presumptuous- 
! ness of Western politicians in endeavoring to con- 
; tribute to give to the policy of this country such a 
‘ direction as will assert its honor and sustain its 
i interests. It was first made whilst the measures pre- 
| paratory to the late war were under consideration, 
i and it now probably emanates from the same quar- 
; ter. The predilection of the school of the Essex 
‘ Junto for foreign trade and for British fabries (I 
| am far from insinuating that other gentlemen-who 
are opposed to the tariff are actuated by any such 
į spirit) is unconquerable. We disregarded the in- 
timation when it was first made: we shall be.un- 
influenced by it now. If, indeed, there were the 
least color for the assertion that the foreign trade 
| is to be crushed by the tariff, is it not strange that 
the whole of the representation from all of our 
great commercial metropolises should unite to de- 
stroy it? The member from Boston, (to whose 
national and disinterested course I am happy on 
this as on many other occasions to be able to testi- 
fy;) the representatives from the city of New York 
from Philadelphia, and from Baltimore, all entered 
into this confederacy to destroy it, by supporting 
this mad and ruinous tariff. Some gentlemen as- 
sert that it istoo comprehensive. That it leaves 
no important interest unprovided for recommends 
it to me. 

The same gentlemen, or others, if it had been 
more limited, would have objected to its partial 
operation. The general measure of the protection 
which it communicates, is pronounced to be im- 
moderate and enormous. Yet no one ventures to 
enter into a specification of the particular articles 
of which it is composed, to show that it deserves 
thus to be characterized. The article of molasses 
has, indeed, been selected out, and held up, as an 
instance of the alleged extravagance. The exist- 
ing tariff imposes a duty of five cents; the pro- 
posed tarif ten cents, per gallon. We tax very 
high foreign spirits, and yet we let in, with a very 
low duty, foreign molasses, which ought to be con- 
sidered as rum in disguise, filling the space of so 
much domestic spirits. If (which I do not believe 
will be immediately the case, to any considerable 
extent) the manufacture of spirits from molasses 
should somewhat decline, under the new tariff, the 
manufacture of spirits from the raw material pro- ` 
duced at home will be extended in the same de- 
| gree. Besides the incidental advantage of increas- 

ing our security against the effects of seasons of 
| scarcity, by increasing the distillation of spirits 

from grain, there was hardly any item m the tariff 

which combined so many interests in supporting 

the proposed rate of duty. The grain-growing 
country, the fruit country, and the culture of cane, 
would be all benefited by the duty. Its operation 
is said, however, to be injurious on a certain quar- 
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ter of the Union. It was not to be denied that | it was wisest to let it regulate itself. What have 
each particular section of the country would feel ` you done to supply the deficit in the Treasury ? 
some one or more articles of the tariff to bear hard | We thought that, although you are all endeavor- 


upon it, during a short period; but the compensa- 
tion was to be found in the more favorable opera- 
tion of others. Now, I am fully persuaded that, 
in the first instance, no part of the Union would 
‘more largely share than New England, in the ag- 
gregate, of the benefits resulting from the tariff. 
The habits of economy of her people, their indus- 
try, their skill, their noble enterprise, the stimula- 
ting effects of their more rigorous climate, all tend 
to insure to her the first and the richest fruits of 
the tariff. The Middle and the Western States 
would come in afterwards for their portion, and 
all would share in the advantage of internal ex- 
changes and circulation. No quarter of the Union 
could urge, with an iller grace than New England, 
objections to a measure having for its object the 
advancement of the interests of the whole ; for no 
quarter of the Union participated more extensively 


in the benefits flowing from the General Govern- | 


ment. Her tonnage, her fisheries, her foreign 
trade, have been constantly objects of federal care. 
There was expended the greatest portion of the 
public revenue. The building of the public ships ; 
their equipment; the expenses incident to their 


‘ing to get out of banks, it was a very good time 
‘for us to go into them, and we have authorized a 
i loan-? You have done something, then, certainly, 
` on the subject of retrenchment. Here, at home, 
: we are practising the greatest economy, and our 
: daughters, no longer able to wear calico gowns, 
‘ are obliged to put on homespun. Why, we have 
; saved, by the indefatigable exertions of a member 
i from Tennessee, (Mr. Cocxs,) fifty thousand dol- 
‘lars, which were wanted for the Yellow Stone 
į expedition. No, not quite so much; for thirty 
| thousand dollars of that sum were still wanted, 
j although we stopped the expedition at the Council 
‘ Bluffs. And we have saved another sum, which 
| we hope will give you great satisfaction. After 
: near two days’ debate, and a division between the 
i two Houses, we struck off two hundred dollars 
from the salary of the clerk of Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral. What have you done to protect the home 
industry from the effects of the contracted policy 
of foreign Powers? We thought it best, after 
| much deliberation, to leave things alone at home, 

and to continue our encouragement to foreign in- 

dustry. Well, surely, you have passed some law 


remaining in port, chiefly took place there. That | to reanimate and revive the hopes of the numerous 
great drain upon the revenue, the Revolutionary bankrupts that have been made by the extraordi- 

ension law, tended principally to New England. ; nary circumstances of the world, and the ruinous 

do not complain of these advantages which she | tendency of our own policy? No; the Senate 
enjoys. She is, probably, fairly entitled to them. | could not agree on that subject, and the bankrupt 
But gentlemen from that quarter may at least be | bill failed! Can we plead, sir, ignorance of the 
justly reminded of them when they complain of | general distress, and of the ardent wishes of the 


the onerous effect of one or two items of the tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 frankly own that I feel great 
solicitude for the success of this bill. The inde- 
pendence of my country on all foreign States, 
as it respects a supply of our essential wants, 
has ever been with me a favorite object. The 
war of our Revolution effected our emancipa- 
tion. The last war contributed greatly towards 
achieving our commercial freedom. But our en- 
tire independence will only be consummated after 
the policy of this bill shall be recognised and 
adopted. We have great difficulties to contend 
with; old habits—colonial usages—the obduracy 
of the colonial spirit—the enormous profits of a 
foreign trade, prosecuted under favorable circum- 
stances, which no longer continue. I will not 
despair; the cause, I verily believe, is the cause of 
the country. It may be postponed ; it may be frus- 
trated for the moment, but it must finally prevail. 
Let us endeavor to acquire for the present Congress 
the merit of laying this solid foundation of the na- 
tional prosperity. If, as I think, fatally for the 
public interest, the bill shall be defeated, what will 
be the character of the account which we shall 
have to render our constituents upon our return 
among them? We shall be asked, what have 
you done to remedy the disorders of the currency ? 
Why, Mr. Secretary of the Treasury made us a 
long report on the matter, containing much valu- 
able information, and some very good reasoning, 
but, upon the whole, we found that subject rather 
above our comprehension, and we concluded that 


| community for that protection of its industry, 
which this bill proposes? No, sir, daily almost 
throughout the session, have we been receiving 
petitions, with which our table is now loaded, im- 
ploring us to extend this protection. Unanimous 
resolutions from important State Legislatures have 
called upon us to give it, and the people of whole 

| States, almost ina mass—of New York, New Jer- 

| sey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio—have transmitted to 
us their earnest and humble petitions to encourage 
the home industry. Let us not turn a deaf ear to 
them. Let us not disappoint their just expectations. 
Let us manifest, by the passage of this bill, that 
Congress does not deserve the reproaches which 
have been cast on it, of insensibility to the wants 
and sufferings of the people. 

When Mr. C. had concluded—after explanatory 
observations between Mr. Cray and Mr. Srna, 
of Maryland, the Committee rose, and the House 
adjourned, 


Tuurspay, April 27. 

Mr. Smitu, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, reported a bill for the relief 
of Græme Keith Spence; which was twice read. , 

A motion was made by Mr. McCoy that it lie 
on the table; which, being rejected, the bill was 
ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Smırs, from the same committee, also re- 
ported a bill making appropriations for carrying 
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into effect the treaty lately concluded with the 
Chippewa nation of Indians; which was read 
twice, and committed to the Committee of the 
Whole, to which is committed the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act for the better regulation 
of the trade with the Indian tribes.” 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
act to continue in force ‘An act to protect the 
commerce of the United States, and to punish the 
crime of piracy,’ and also to make further provision 
for punishing the crime of piracy ;” in which they 
ask the concurrence of this House. 

Mr. Srornrs submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives F the Uniled Slates of America in Congress 
assembled, That the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, for the time 
being, be and they are hereby authorized to grant the 
use of the books in the Library of Congress, during 
-the recess of its sessions, to the Secretary of the Senate 
and Clerk of the House of Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States, on the terms, and under the rules, regula- 
tions, restrictions, and penalties, that members of Con- 
gress are allowed to use the said books. 


The resolution was read twice, and ordered to 
lie on the table. 
` The bill from the Senate “ to continue in force 
‘an act to protect the commerce of the United 
States, and punish the crime of piracy,’ and also 
to make further provision for punishing the crime 
of piracy,” was twice read, and referred to a C'om- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill from the Senate, to establish certain 
land offices in the State of Alabama, (so amended 
in this House as to include also Indiana and IHi- 
nois,) was read a third time, passed, and returned 
to the Senate for concurrence in the amendments. 

The bill from the Senate to confirm certain pro- 
ceedings of the inhabitants of Cahokia, in the 
State of Illinois, in laying out a town on the 
commons of said village, was read a third time, 
passed, and returned to the Senate. 

Mr. LitTLe introduced a proposition, the object 
of which was, that the House should, for the re- 
mainder of this session, meet at 11 o’clock instead 
of 10, the present appointed hour. In support of this 
motion, he said that every day for a week past there 
had not been more than thirty members present 
at the hour of meeting, and the chairmen of com- 
mittees were not present to make their reports, but 
subsequently came into the House, and obtained 
leave to report. He therefore thought it would be 
a saving of time to meet at the hour of 11, and 
afford time to the committees to sit in the morning, 
and transact business. 

This motion produced some little discussion be- 
tween Messrs. Stmxins, Foot, CAMPBELL, TAY- 
Lor, and McCoy. Among other things, it was 
said by Mr. McCoy that, though there was a large 
majority of the House in favor of meeting at an 
early hour, there never was a majority present at 
the hour of meeting. He was, however, opposed 
to changing the hour of meeting, which had al- 
ready been changed more than once in the session. 

The motion of Mr. Lirris was nega tived. 


Mr. Sitmxins then moved this resolution : 

Resolved, That the House will not adjourn on any 
day before the hour of five o’clock in the afternoon, 
whilst any question before it is in discussion, and re- 
mains undecided. 

And this proposition was ordered to lie on the 
table for one day. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 


The House then again resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole on the bill regulating the 
duties on imports. 

The question being on the Committee’s rising 
and reporting the tariff bill to the House, the de- 
bate thereon was resumed. 

Mr. Barzour, of Virginia, addressed the Com- 
mittee as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I feel much indebted to the 
Committee for their goodness in rising on yester- 
day, to afford me an opportunity of expressing my 
views upon this subject. 

I am about to attempt an answer to the member 
from Pennsylvania who reported this bill, and 
other gentlemen who followed him in its support. 
Considering the arduousness of the undertaking, it 
might perhaps be the part of prudence in me to 
decline it; for one gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
TRIMBLE) informed us that he had demonstrated 
many of his propositions, and thus placed them 
beyond the pemr of question, although moral 
and political questions are, in their nature, inca- 
pable of demonstration, and it cannot be affirmed 
of any thing short of demonstration that there is 
no possible doubt; whilst another member from 
Kentucky (the Speaker) has invited the opponents 
of the bill to attempt an answer to the membex 
| from Pennsylvania; from which it may be infer- 
red, that tie advocates of the bill feel something 
like the confidence of anticipated triumph. Ardu- 
ous however as the undertaking may be, fearful 
as the odds muy be against me, Í am emboldened 
to proceed, from the consideration that, in such a 
conflict as 1 find myself engaged in, success on my 
part would be cause of self-gratulation, whilst de- 
feat would not be attended with disgrace, 

The Speaker, in the close of his remarks, called 
upon us to say what account we could render of 
our stewardship when we returned to our consti- 
tuents? He presented to us the following train of 
inquiry in detail: What, said he, have you done 
upon the subject of retrenchment? I shail be 
ready to answer, in relation to that subject, that I 
exerted my utmost efforts to effect a considerable 
retrenchment; and that, if I did not succeed, it 
was because | was overruled by a majority of this 
House, who differed from me in opinion as to the 
policy of continuing to its full amount one very 
large item of public expenditure. What have you 
done as to the currency of the country? I shall 
answer, nothing, because nothing was necessary to 
be done. The channel of circulation had become 
too full, it had overflowed its banks. The flood of 
circulating medium has subsided; it has already 
sought, or is tending to seek, its level, almost as 
the waters of the Potomac seek theirs. As physi- 
cal laws govern the one, so the laws of political 
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economy govern the other. Self-regulation, then, 
is a safer and better reliance than any act of legis- 
lation. What have you done to relieve the thou- 
sands of unfortunate bankrupts in the country ? I 
shall be ready to answer that, whilst I sincerely 
sympathize with my suffering fellow-citizens in 
that situation, I could not vote for a bankrupt bill 
consistently with my idea of the immutable prin- 
ciples of justice. Ido not speak now of the re- 
lease of their persons from confinement. To such 
a proposition my objections do not apply; but I 
never can consent to cancel the obligation of con- 
tracts, and to exempt after-acquired property from 
liability to the payment of debts; because the rela- 
tion of debtor and creditor cannot exist, until the 
debtor shall have received something of value from 
the creditor, and then to cancel the obligation of 
the contract, is to say to the creditor, who has 

arted with value we cannot resture to him, that 

e shall not receive the equivalent which the debt- 
or promised, and without the expectation of which 
henever would have parted with what constituted 
the consideration of that promise. This, sir, is a 
very brief account of my stewardship in relation 
to these subjects, with which I shall expect that 
my constituents will be so satisfied as to say that, 
as it respects them, I have been a faithful servant. 
1 shall not ask them for the further reward of 
“making me steward over many things, because I 
have been faithful over a few.” J i 
connexion have these subjects with the bill now 
under discussion ? Suppose that the House had 
decided improperly upon all these, can they by any 
possibility affect the decision upon this question, 
which must rest upon the basis of its own intrin- 
sic merits? But what have you done in favor of 
domestic manufactures? Here again, sir, I am 
ready to answer, nothing; and, as this mquiry 
brings us directly to the very subject before the 
Committee, I will now proceed to state to you, 
and through you to my constituents, the reasons 
which have produced a conviction upon my mind 
that, in doing nothing, we shall act wisely. 

The avowed object of this bill is, by means of 
increased duties upon imported goods, to afford en- 
couragement to that part of the industry of the 
country which is engaged in domestic manufac- 
tures; and the question is, whether such a meas- 
ure is compatible with the principles of justice, or 
of sound policy ? It will be my endeavor to prove 
that it is not. Before, however, I go particularly 
into these vicws, I beg leave to answer the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Batowin,) and the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Srorrs,) of a general nature, in relation 
to our system of revenue from imposts. Tlcy have 
characterized it with cpithets of the severest repro- 
bation. It has been called an unsound, a rotten 
system. So far from thinking that these epithets 
are merited, I have, for my part, a decided prefer- 
ence for the impost system, and I will proceed to 
state to the Committee the reasons of that prefer- 
ence. The whole practice of the Government, 
from ifs commencement to the present moment, 
with but few exceptions, and those principally in 
time of war, has been to rely upon imposts for the 


But, sir, what | 


purpose of defraying its expenditures. Of this 

fact I make the double use, that those who have 

administered the Government have considered 

this mode of raising revenue most consistent with 

the feelings of the people, and that the people them-’ 
selves, having been accustomed to it for thirty 

years, would find it more agreeable and convenient 

than any other. I would not innovate upon it, 

then, unless there were very strong reasons for a 

change. So far from this, the reasons are, in my 

opinion, strong in favor of its continuance. Let us 

examinc them somewhat at large. This mode of 
raising revenue by impost is the least expensive in 

its collection, and of course, of any given sum 

raised by taxation, the less there may be expended 

in collection, the more there will be applicable to 

the purposes of the Government. Gentlemen have 

said that the excise in England was collected at 

less expense than any other tax. Whatever may 

be the case in England, such would not be the fair 

calculation in thiscountry. In England the popula- 
tion is dense, and the manufacturers are collected 

in large cities and towns, which would make the 

collection much less expensive than in the United 
States, where the population is comparatively very 
sparse, and the manufacturers scattered over a 
much larger surface. But, instead of detaining the 
Committee with probabilities, I will refer them to 

matter of fact. The report from the Treasury De- 

partment, of December, 1801, states that whilst the 
expenses of collection on merchandise and tonnage 
did nut exceed four per cent. those on the permanent 
internal duties amounted to almost twenty per cent. 

This he ascribed to the dispersed situation of the 
persons paying the duties, and the total amount of 
revenue being inconsiderable. But, sir, let us come 
nearer the present time. It appears, from official 
documents, that the total amount of duties on im- 
ports, for the years 1815, 1816, 1817, and 1818, was 
(not regarding fractions) $118,383,000, and the 
whole expense of collection (in like manner dis- 
carding fractions) was $2,771,000, not equal to 
two and a half per cent. upon the whole amount. 
From the same source T derive the fact that the 
expense of the collection of internal duties, in 
1816, was four per cent. and eight-tenths, and that 
of the collection of the direct tax of the same year 
was five per cent. and three-tenths. 

A second advantage in favor of the impost sys- 
tera is, that there is much less loss to the Govern- 
ment by insolvency, &c.; it appears that the 
whole loss upon customs, from the commencement 
of the system, amounting to the enormous sum of 
351,329,799, is not quite one-half of one per cent. 
Without referring the Committee to the minutie of 
official reports, I am justified in saying, generally, 
that the loss in the collection of internal taxes has 
been much greater, and for this obvious reason, 
that the customs are collected from a very few 
persons in comparison with those from whom the 
other taxes are collected. A third advantage is, 
that the payment of this kind of tax is an act of 
volition; the duty becomes a part of the price, and 
we either buy or not as we choose; whereas, as far 
as internal taxes should consist of direct taxes, the 


payment would be matter of compulsion. A fourth 
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advantage is, that this system is calculated to op- 
erate more equally. The great desideratum in 
every system of taxation should be to make every 
citizen contribute, as far as practicable, in propor- 
tion to his ability. As there is no mode of ascer- 
taining that ability with precision, without too 
inquisitorial a scrutiny, the best approximation 
which we can make to it is to act upon the prin- 
ciple that every man’s expense is proportioned to 
his ability; the few examples which we observe 
of a departure from this principle, in prodigality 
or extravagance, do not disturb the general truth ; 
the present system has this principle for its basis, 
as the buyer of goods pays a tax according to what 
he purchases. Although the same reasoning would 
apply to excises, yet it clearly would not to direct 
‘taxes; they, by the Constitution, must be laid, not 
according to wealth, but according to population ; 
thus, in case ofa direct tax, a manufacturing State, 
with millions of capital profitably employed in that 
way, would pay not one cent more than another 
State of equal population, whose wealth was even 
fifty per cent. less than that of the other; but it is 
not only thus unequal in its operation between dif- 
ferent States, it is also subject to enormous in- 
equalities between citizens of the same State. 

The direct tax is imposed upon land with its 
improvements and slaves. Now, sir, it might hap- 
pen that a man worth ten thousand dollars, if it 
consisted in lands and slaves, might pay more di- 
rect tax than one worth half a million, if it con- 
sisted of certain descriptions of property, such as 
bank stock, funded debi, &c., for this kind of prop- 
erty pays no part of the direct tax. A fifth advan- 
tage in adhering to this system is, that now we 
have one set of officers; whereas, if we introduce 
a permanent system of internal taxation, the pres- 
ent system must still be also continucd, and thus 
we shall create another set of officers, whose sala- 
ries and perquisites of office will be an entire loss, 
in a pecuniary point of view, besides the vexation 
produced by being liable to the demands of a double 
set of tax-gatherers. The last, but not the least 
advantage which I will mention, is, that the power 
of laying imposts is taken from the States and 
given exclusively to Congress. One of the strong- 
est objections to the Constitution was, the colli- 
sion which might arise between the State and 
Federal Governments, in the exercise of their re- 
spective powers of taxation, where they were con- 
current; but in this particular mode of laying du- 
ties on imports, and in this only, the Federal 
Government having the power exclusively, there 
is a complete obviation of all difficulties which 
might arise from colliding jurisdiction. 

The advocates of this bill have told us that we 
cannot much longer get on without the aid of in- 
ternal taxation; that sooner or later we must come 
to that point; and that, therefore, we had better 
do it at once. My first remark in reply to this is, 
that if, as I have attempted to show, the system 
of impost be a better and more equal one than that 
of internal taxation, then the argument which 
would persuade us to adopt the latter, by antici- 
pation, because we might hereafter be obliged to 
do it, is precisely like persuading a man that, be- 


cause he must, in the course of nature, inevitably 
die, it would become him to anticipate it by his 
own act, in the commission of suicide. But, say 
gentlemen, the revenue from imposts is unequal to 
the exigencies of the Government; and how do 
you propose to remedy it? Why, it would seem, 
by the passage of a bill, the effect of which must 
be, as I shall presently attempt to show, to dimin- 
ish that very revenue which gentlemen say, even - 
now, is insufficient. The only way by which this 
apparent inconsistency can be explained is, that 
this subject is discussed as if a system of internal 
taxation were now in being; but I call upon gen- 
tlemen to remember, that whatever their wishes or 
opinions as to the relative merits of the two sys- 
tems may be, the impost system exists now in 
point of fact, whilst the other does not; and Iwill 
add my wish, that it never may, until it shall be- 
come indispensably necessary, not by our forced 
legislation, but by the natural course of events. 
I have just said that I would attempt to show 
that the passage of this bill would diminish our 
revenue; I will now redeem my pledge, or en- 
deavor to do so. 

The first proposition which I shall lay down is 
this—that it will lessen the amount of importa- 
tions, upon this obvious principle, that any given 
quantity of the exportable produce of the land and 
labor of the country will purchase fewer commodi- 
ties at a higher, than it would at a lower price. 
That the imposition of the proposed duties will 
raise the price of the commodities imported no 
gentleman has questioned. Our exportable pro- 
duce remaining the same, then, will purchase less 
than if the duty were not raised; and, conse- 
quently, the quantity of articles must be dimin- 
ished. If it be said that the increased duties will 
compensate for the diminished consumption, I an- 
swer, that, with the exception of a few mere luxu- 
ries, the great bulk of imported commodities is 
consumed by that portion of our people, who, con- 
stituting the middle class of society between pov- 
erty and wealth, are, with various degrees of prop- 
erty, only independent or moderately rich. Though 
the very wealthy man might still continue to pur- 
chase his luxuries as before, without regard to 
price, yet, amongst the great class which I have 
mentioned, (thevery bone and sinew of the commu- 
nity,) there is a spirit of prudence and calculation 
which makes them value their comforts and plea- 
sures at a certain price only, beyond which they 
will not go. What that is, it is impossible to say, 
with any thing like precision, it being a mere 
question of quantity, of more or less; I venture, 
however, to say, that the duties now proposed 
would pass this limit, and consequently cause a 
great diminution of consumption, and with it a 
diminution of comfort to our citizens, and of rev- 
enue tu the Government. 

I pass on to other views. The increased rate of 
duty will furnish a strong additional temptation 
to smuggling, already in some degree practised 
with the existing duties, and thus, as far as that 
practice shall extend, defraud the Government al- 
together. But the advocates of the bill themselves 
admit that there will be a diminution of revenue 
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as to many of the most important articles, and 
have attempted to supply it by an increase of duty 
upon iron, salt, sugar, and coffee—articles either 
of absolute necessity, or, at least, of ordinary com- 
fort. Upon this I must take leave to remark, that 
if these articles will bear an increase, we ought, 
according to the declarations of gentlemen them- 
selves, to have the benefit of it; for they tell us 
. that our revenue is deficient, and any addition 
‘which these articles will bear will not be more 
than the Government can conveniently dispose of. 
At a time, then, when all the revenue which we 
can derive from imports will not more than meet 
the exigencies of the Treasury, it surely cannot be 
right to adopt any policy which would diminish 
that amount, even if the policy proposed to be 
established might, under other circumstances, be 
thought a correct one. : 

I shall now endeavor to prove that it is in viola- 
tion of the general principles of political economy 
to build up a manufacturing system by the forced 
means of legislative interference, and that there is 
nothing peculiar in the situation of this country, 
whether considered in relation to its political char- 
acter or otherwise, which makes our case an ex- 
ception to the general rule. It would seem, how- 
ever, from what has been said by the Speaker of 
the writers on political economy, that he reposes 
little or no confidence in them. He has said, that 
we derive our visionary theories from European 
writers, whom their own Governments do not ac- 
knowledge as guides in legislation ; thus, that gen- 
tleman, instead of meeting and refuting the doc- 
trines of Stuart, Smith, and others, has at once 
put them under the ban of his denunciation by a 
single contemptuous remark. Indeed, it might be 
said of him, as was said of another distinguished 
man upon another occasion, “that he put to flight 
a host of syllogisms by a sneer.” After all his 
disparagement of European writers on the science 
of political cconomy, I must be permitted to say, 
that, if thcir manufactures of cotton and wool 
exceed ours as far as their works upon this inter- 
esting subject surpass ours, then indeed we cannot 
sustain the competition to which we aspire by 
any cncouragement which we can afford; and 
though their Governments do not follow their 
counsels, that surely is no reason why we should 
not, if they be in themselves correct, and calcu- 
lated to enhance the prosperity of the country. 
As well might it be said, that we ought not to re- 
spect any of their principles of ethics or morality, 
such, for example, as the doctrines of Paley or 
Rutherford, because they do not pursue them. 
Thereis, it is true, no demonstration in the sciences 
of morals and politics, as there is in the mathe- 
matics; but there arc, in each of those sciences, 
certain truths so obvious in themselves and so uni- 
versally assented to by mankind, that they almost 
rank in the class of axioms, and constitute the 
basis of reasoning in questions of this kind; such, 
for example, is the principle, that the market price 
of commodities is regulated by the proportion be- 
tween the actual demand and supply. It is to 
principles as well settled as this that I shall resort 
in the course of this argument, though they may 


even be drawn from European writers. Without 
further remarks, I will proceed directly to the gen- 
eral reasoning against legislative interference to 
create and sustain a manufacturing system. 

The strength of every country consists in the 
number, the character, and the wealth of its popu- 
lation. First, then, let us compare two countries, 
the one agricultural, and the other manufacturing, 
in relation to numbers. The very object of agri- 
culture is to procure the means of subsistence; but 


it is agreed on all hands that the quantity of sub- . 


sistence is precisely the measure of the extent of 
population, since without it they cannot exist; of 
consequence, other things being equal, the country, 
which is agricultural, and which not only makes 
its own subsistence, but a surplus for exportation ; 
which, upon occasion, may be applied to supply 
the deficiency of any year, will be more populous 
than one, a great part of whose lahor is applied to 
manufactures, and which, therefore, in ordinary 
years, scarcely makes a sufficiency, and, in any 
case of deficiency, depends entirely upon a foreign 
supply, for the very means by which to support 
life. If it be said that this reasoning does not 
apply to the present situation of the United States, 
I answer, that it is the province of the statesman, 
not to legislate merely for the present moment, 
but to look forward to that state of things, which, 
according to the course of human affairs, may 
fairly be considered as inevitable; and, accordin 
to all experience, the time will come when it will 
apply to us with full force as well as to other na- 
tions. When, for example, the manufacturers, to- 
gether with their families, shall bear a large pro- 
portion to the remaining population; for let it be 
remembered, that while food only increases arith- 
metically, population increases geometrically; an 
idea which I shall have occasion to dwell upon 
more at large hereafter. 

Let us now compare the same two nations in 
relation to the character of their population, whe- 
ther affected by moral or political causes. The 
agriculturist, in this country, cultivates his own 
farm; he looks only to the beneficence of the De- 
ity, and the sweat of his own brow, for the main- 
tenance of himscif and family; by his own will 
he regulates his conduct; he knows no superior 
except those who are clothed with the authority of 
the law; he thus acquires the proud spirit of an 
independent freeman ; he has the port, the stature, 
the dignity, of aman. On the contrary, the man- 
ufacturcr las no source of revenue but his labor, 
which he must constantly scll to a master ; not his 
own, but that master’s will, is the rule of his con- 
duct. While independence, then, is the charac- 
teristic of the agriculturist, mere servility is that 
of the manufacturer. This is the difference in the 
moral effects; that in the physical is just as strik- 
ing; the agriculturist, from the very nature of his 
pursuits, enjoys the light and air of Heaven, in all 
its purity ; he has his regular periods of labor and 
rest; he has that strong and healthy constitution 
which results from these. The manufacturer, on 
the contrary, under the orders of an avaricious 
task-master, scarcely knows the distinction of day 
and night. The hammers of Birmingham are 
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never at rest; the wheels of Manchester never 
stand still. They are pent upin task-houses dur- 
ing the day, amid noxious effluvia, and crowded 
in huts at night—that is, such of them as are 
allowed to sleep; for a part, in alternate succes- 
sion, pursue their toils during the night. Such is 
the condition of the adults engaged in these estab- 
lishments. That of the children is, if possible, 
still more deplorable; taken at an early period 
from their parents, they are cut off from the sacred 
morality of the hearth, and lose all benefit of pa- 
rental instruction, which instils the lessons of wis- 
dom into the mind, and morality into the heart ; 
thrown together into a crowd, where there is a 
promiscuous intercourse between different ages 
and sexes, fatigued with a degree of labor which 
they can scarcely bear; without the aid of moral 
or religious instruction, they grow up unfit to be 
members of society, and qualified only to obey the 
will of a master themselves, and to transmit that 
wretched inheritance to their posterity. How dif- 
ferent the condition of the children of the agricul- 
turist! The virtue and independence of the pa- 
rent are learned and practised by them, and they 
become qualified to act with propriety in all the 
various relations in which they stand bound to 
society. But, sir, I will not pursue this subject 
further. I refer the Committee to the feeling de- 
scription of those who have written upon it, and 
particularly to that of the celebrated Aikin. 

The advocates of this bill contend, that it will 
tend to increase the national wealth. I think I 
shall be able to show that they are entirely deceived 
in this calculation. Wealth, either public or pri- 
vate, consists in the excess of production beyond 
consumption ; whatever appropriation of capital, 
then, will create the largest mass of production, 
(the consumption remaining the same,) will create 
the most wealth ; if an appropriation to manufac- 
tures were the most profitable, we may be assured 
that individual interest will give it that direction. 
This principle of interest is one of the strongest 
of our nature; “not written on the heart by pre- 
cept, but engraven by destiny ; notinstilled by ed- 
ucation, but infused at our nativity ;” it burns with 
an inextinguishable light, like the fire of the vestal 
virgins. he unceasing desire, which we thus 
have, to better our condition, is best guided, too, 
by individual sagacity, which always points, or 
endeavors to point, to the object of our wishes. 
Why, then, is the capital of the country not ap- 
propriated to manufactures ? Merely for the reason, 
that other appropriations of it are more profitable ; 
this is proven, incontestably, by the very circum- 
stance of the manufacturers asking for aid; for, 
surely, if their profit were equal to that of the other 
pursuits in society, they would not need it, and to 
give it would be the extreme of injustice. But, if 
the appropriation of capital to manufactures be 
thus clearly shown to be less profitable than in 
some other way, then it follows that a less mass of 
production is created ; and, as national wealth has 
been shown to consist in the excess of production 
beyond consumption, consequently, national wealth 
is diminished, not increased. That it will increase 
the wealth of the great manufacturers, no one 


questions; but, let it be remembered, that the in- 
quiry here is, whether it will add to the totality 
of the wealth ofthe nation? Ihavealready shown 
that it will produce a contrary effect; and that, 
too, by a direct injury to the whole mass of con- 
sumers ; for, precisely as you enhance the price of 
the commodities which they purchase, you dimin- 
ish the value of the products of their labor, the 
value of which consists in the power of command- 
ing the products of the labor of others. Another 
great advantage which an agricultural country 
possesses over a manufacturing one, is, the greater 
stability of its wealth ; the wealth of the first con- 
sists in its lands, with its permanent improvements, 
buildings, melioration of soil, &c. which, amidst 
all the vicissitudes of events, and even the shocks 
of war, still remain; that of the other, with the 
exception of the fixed part of the capital, consists 
in what claims no country for its home, but that 
in which the greatest profit can be made; it may 
rather be said to sojourn for a while in any country, 
than to be domiciliated there; one combination of 
circumstances located it ina particular place; a 
different combination will cause its removal. The 
history of all Europe is a practical commentary 
on theseremarks ; manufactures have there repeat- 
edly changed their abode; and no man can tell 
how soon England may cease to be the work-shop 
and toy-shop of Europe and America. 

Another decided recommendation of the agricul- 
tural system over the manufacturing, is this: the 
interest of the agriculturist is precisely identified 
with that of the community ; that of the manufac- 
turer is not only not identified, but is, in some de- 
gree, opposed to it. The interest of the manufacturer 
is, to narrow, as much as possible, the competition 
in the sale of his commodities ; the interest of the 
community is, obviously, to widen that competition. 
“Profit, too, is naturally low in rich, and high in 
poor countrics; and it is always highest in coun- 
tries which are going fastest to ruin.” In a polit- 
ical point of view, then, it is well worthy of con- 
sideration how far it is good policy to create and 
sustain, by artificial means, a class in society whose 
interests are thus, in some degree, necessarily op- 
posed tu those of the rest of the society. I do not 
mean to say, that manufactures are not useful, and 
even necessary, tu agriculture; but I do mean to 
contend, that it is better to let others manufacture 
for us, as long as we can appropriate our capital 
in a way which will be more profitable ; and Ido 
mean to contend, that, if Government attempt to 
judge of this, it will be perpetually subject to error, 
and may, by the aid which it affords, force a com- 
paratively unprofitable appropriation of the capital 
of the country ; whereas, if it be left to individual 
sagacity, the thermometer will scarcely mark the 
variations in the temperature of the weather with 
more accuracy than this will the variations in the 
rate of profit; and, consequently, we have the ut- 
most security that capital will be applied to manu- 
factures, whenever it ought to be so applicd; that 
is, whenever, by such an application, it will be 
more profitable than by any other. And what 
equivalent are we promised for submitting to a 
measure subject toso many and such strong ob- 
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jections? Why, it is said, that, if we will protect 
manufactures, as soon as they shall be firmly es- 
tablished, they will afford us a revenue from ex- 
cise. In the first place, I answer, that, if that 
promise should be realized, the period would be 
altogether uncertain, and, in the mean time, there 
would be an acknowledged deficiency of revenue 
arising from impost; and further, if i have shown 
that an appropriation of capital in that way would 
bé less profitable, there would be an actual anni- 
hilation of national wealth, to an amount equal to 
the difference between the profit arising from that 


as I have said, consists in promoting a diffusion of 
property—in this point of view, I think there is a 
strong political reason, derived from the nature of 
our institutions, in aid of the general principles 
which I have been discussing. 

In relation to our people they have, from a com- 
bination of circumstances, the most important of 
which is the immense quantity of new and fertile 
land, been always accustomed to the pursuits of 
agricultural life. The force of habit, then, co- 
operates with other causes to give them a prefer- 
ence to that kind of labor; but I have already en- 


andia different appropriation. It is said, however, | deavored to prove that it is more contributive to 
that manufactures will become cheaper than they | the health of the body and the independence of the 
now are: thisisa downright inconsistency ; for, at | mind. If these positions be correct, and especially 


their present price, we are loudly called upon to 
save them from sinking, and yet, at the-same mo- 
ment, we are told, that they wiil actually be sold 
at a price, hereafter, less than that for which they 
now sell, and a sale at which, it is said, will pro- 
duce ruin. There is no inducement, then, in this 
promised equivalent. T have already shown that 
the proposed measure is wrong, upon general prin- 
ciples, and I will now attempt to show, not only 
that there is nothing peculiar in the situation of 
this country which would require us to depart from 
these general panopis ; but that, on the contrary, 
whatever distinguishing peculiarity there is, either 
in our Government, people, or country, it contrib- 
utes rather to fortify than to weaken their force, 
and to render them emphatically applicable to us. 
Our Government is Republican ; next to the virtue 
of its citizens, equality is one of the surest founda- 
tions upon which such a Government can stand. 
Equality of rights is ares attainable, and is 
practically enforced; but equality of property, also, 
as far as it can be effected by Constitutional and 
legal means, is also greatly desirable ; it is with a 
view to this result, that the principle of primogen- 
iture has been abolished in theseveral States, which 
gave to one member of a family the whole real 
estate; it is with the saine view that the principle 
of entails has been abolished, which perpetuated 
the estate, so given, in the particular person, and 
his heirs in a particular line. These principles are 
two of the strongest pillars upon which a monarchy 
rests, because they concentrate the property of the 
country, and with it the power and influence of a 
few ; but the very reverse of this is the proper pol- 
icy in our Government; with us not concentration, 
but the most extensive and universal diffusion is 
the great desideratum ; the very same property 
which, when broken into small parts, spreads 
plenty, comfort, and independence, over a whole 
country, when accumulated in the hands of a few, 
begets the extremes of great wealth and great pov- 
erity ; by this, one portion of the society is too much 
elevated, the other is too much depressed ; the one 
feéls arrogance, the other submission. In such a 
state of things, the force of political institutions 
would be continually impaired by the aristocracy 
of wealth. Inasmuch, then, as I believe that the 
effect of this bill would be to produce this concen- 
tration of wealth, so much to be reprobated, and 
thus place the General Government in the attitude 
of counteracting the policy of the States, which, 


the last, agriculture is a pursuit which, more than 
manufactures, fits the people for the Government 
under which they live. Surely it cannot be the 
part of a statesman, by legislation, to hold out an 
inducement to the people to abandon that pursuit 
which qualifies them for the station in which they 
are placed by the social compact under which they 
live; not to perform the part of mere servile obe- 
dience, but to fill the station of independent free- 
men, who, by their representatives, themselves 
make the laws by which themselves are governed. 

In relation to our country, let it be remembered 
that Europe, particularly the manufacturing part 
of it, is well peopled, whilst our population is ex- 
tremely sparse. The population of England, in- 
cluding Wales, in 1803, was 169 to the square 
mile; in France it was 174 to the square mile. In 
1810, the population of Connecticut, the most pop- 
ulous State in the Union, was 56.04 to the square 
mile; that of Virginia only 13 anda fraction; and, 
admitting the superficies of the United States to 
be two millions of square miles, the whole popu- 
lation is only three and eighty-threehundredths to a 
square mile. See Seybert’s Statistical Annals. 
The whole land of England and Wales is esti- 
mated by Bristed at 38,500,000 acres. I have al- 
ready said, that Seybert estimates the United States 
at 2,000,000 square miles; this, reduced to acres, 
amounts to 1,280,000,000 acres of land. Now, sir, 
it seems to me, that it would be almost sufficient 
to state the relative population and territory of the 
two countries, to convince any man that what may 
be a correct policy in relation to England, would 
be highly improper for us to pursue. 

The population of England and Wales, in 1803, 
exceeded that of the United States in 1810, and 
yet the territory of the United States is more than 
thirty times that of England and Wales; whilst 
the population of the United States, to the square 
mile, is more than forty times less, including our 
whole superficies. Manufactures suit a redundant 
population, with a confined territory ; such is the 
case of England: they do not suit a sparse popu- 
lation and a redundant territory ; such is the situ- 
ation of the United States. Manufactures, if not 
forced into existence by artificial means, are the 
natural result of an overflowing capital; it never 
can be said that the capital of any country can be 
of that kind, whilst there are millions and tens of 
millions of aeres of the most fertile land yet un- 
cultivated; such is the situation of the United 
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States. Whilst there is land of this sort to culti- 
vate, its cultivation is the most profitable appropri- 
ation of capital. Take, for example, a quarter 
section of land at its present price, amounting to 
two hundred dollars; let but one half of this be 
well cultivated, and I know of no application of 
the same capital, unconnected with mere specula- 
tion, which would yield an equal result ; the mere | 
maintenance of the family, which would be derived 
from it, exclusive of the produce which might be 
sold, under ordinary circumstances, to an amount 
equal to the capital invested, would be more than | 
the profit of any other appropriation with which I 
am acquainted. What is true of one quarter sec- 
tion, is equally true of every one in the United 
States, as long as one of good quality remains in 
an uncultivated state. There is an argument de- 
rived from the influence of machinery upon man- 
ufacturcs, which I beg leave to present to the 
Committee, because it seems to me to be entitled 
to very great weight. To make the application, I 
will first present a few facts. In a note to Lau- 
derdale, on Public Wealth, page 294, it is said, 
that a machine at Derby contained 26,586 wheels, 
and 97,746 movements, that work 73,726 yards of 
silk at every turn of the wheel; that is to say, 
318,504,960 yards in twenty-four hours. In the 
same book, page 301, it is said that, in Scotland, 
it was estimated that a still could be discharged 
about once a day. In thirteen years afterwards, 
they had arrived at such perfection as to discharge 
it almost twenty-two times in an hour—that is, 
upwards of five hundred times as often. These 
statements appear to be such as almost to startle 
credibility. Let us take some much more moder- 
ate, and which will answer all the purposes of my 
argument. In Ganilh’s Political Economy, it is 
said that Sir Richard Arkwright’s invention of the 
cotton-spinning machine shortened that kind of 
labor by two-thirds, and rendered it twenty times 
more productive than it had been before. In a 
supplement to the Philadelphia address, of 1819, it 
is said that a British spinner can, by the interven- 
tion of labor-saving machinery, spin as much by 
one person as requires in India sixty persons. Fi- 
nally, in the same book, it is said, upon the au- 
thority of a British writer, that the whole laboring 
population of Great Britain has its powers multi- 
plied fourteen times by machinery. The author 
makes an estimation which would reduce it to 
about twelvefold. ‘Ihe general purpose for which 
I have made these quotations is this—to present to 
the advocates of this bill a dilemma from which it 
seems to me they cannot extricate themselves. The 
first part of it is, that, if we have not the advantage 
of labor-saving machinery, it is utterly impossible 
to sustain a competition against the foreign manu- 
facturer; the other is, that, if we have that ma- 
chinery, our other advantages are such that our 
manufacturers do not need any further protection 
fiom the Government. The first proposition is, 
that it is impossible to sustain a competition, un- 
less we have the advantage of machinery. If I 
were to take the case of the still which I have 
stated, and rely upon that, it would be so striking 
that the mere statement of the fact would super- 


sede the necessity of argument or comment; for 
all will agree at once that distillation, carried on 
by a still discharged once a day, could not main- 
tain a competition against that carried on bya 
still discharged five hundred times a day; that is 
to say, could not maintain a competition where 
the odds were five hundred to one. 

But, sir, I will not call this extreme case to my 
aid; I will not even use the much more moderate 
statement of the British machinery making one 
British spinner equal to forty India spinners, be- 
sides an allowance for the expense of the ma- 
chinery; I will take the minimum estimates; I 
will suppose that the physical labor is multiplied 
twelve times by machinery; and I will ask whe- 
ther, even under these circumstances, we could 
possibly sustain a competition without ourselves 
having the aid of machinery? Iwill venture to 
answer the question for the Committee, and say, 
it would not be possible; for the obvious reasons, 
first, that the odds are twelve to one against us, 
with the exception of the cost and expense of the 
machinery; and, secondly, that if we attempted 
to balance it by eleven additional workmen, we 
should be subject to the enormous comparative dis- 
advantage of paying the wages, and furnishing 
the clothing, food, and maintenance of eleven per- 
sons, whereas the machines require no food or 
clothing, the only accruing cost being the interest 
of the orginal price, and the wear and tear of the 
machine. If it be said that we have not the ma- 
chinery, then I answer in the alternative, that, if 
our manufacturers have the capital, and will not 
appropriate it in that way, it is their own fault; if 
they have not the capital which would enable 
them to buy the machinery, then the Government 
cannot furnish it, and without it they arc not ready 
for manufactures. 

The second proposition is, that if our manufac- 
tures have the machinery, their other advantages 
are such that they need no further protection from 
the Government. Take, for example, the two 
great articles of cotton and woollen goods; upon 
these the existing duties are twenty-five per cent. ; 
when, in addition to this, it is recollected that the 
raw material is raised here, whereas the foreign 
manufacturer has to purchase it at a considerably 
enhanced price, and that he also is subject to the 
charges and risk of transportation to this country, 
the whole advantage of the domestic manufacturer, 
may be estimated moderately at thirty-five per cent. 
or more. As to the coarse cotton goods beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, it is greatly more, because 
the duty is estimated upon them as if their mini- 
mum cost were twenty-five cents per yard, where- 
as, in point of fact, it is not more than ten cents. 
If with this advantage we cannot sustain the com- 
petition, it argues such a want of skill or economy, 
or something else, as to show that we are not ready 
yet for manufactures. ; 

But I will not detain the Committec longer with 
hypothetical reasoning, but will come to some facts, 
which will show that it is the want of perfect ma- 
chinery, which makes the great difference against 
us. Itis said, inthe supplement to the address of 


the Philadelphia Society, which I have before rè- 
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ferred to, that we have beaten England out of! cheapness of provisions, a consideration entitled to 
our market, in hats, shoes, boots, and ail manufac- į considerable weight in the account. If it be said, 
tures of leather; that we are her superiors in ship | the wages of labor are higher in the United States 
` building ; and the reason assigned in that work is, | than in Europe, I answer, first, that the same sup- 
that these are ali works of the hands, where labor-| plement to the Philadelphia address, to which I 
saving machinery gives no aid. But again, sir,| have so often referred, seems to consider the rate 
in the same address we are presented with the re- | of wages as not being any considerable objection. 
sults of a cotton manufactory near Boston, from | But it is indifferent to me whether the wagesof labor 
which it appears that three hundred persons, con-| be considered too high or not. Gentlemen may 
sisting of fourteen men and two hundred and | have this point either way. If they be considered 
eighty-six women and children, with the aid of not too high, then there is no reason, upon this ac- 
power-looms and other machinery, produce at the count, to ask for protection ; if, on the contrary, 
rate per annum of 1,500,000 square yards of cloth, | they be considered so high as to make it difficult 
amounting, at twenty-five cents per yard, to §312,- | for the American manufacturer to sustain a com- 
500; which, after deducting the price of the raw | petition against the European, then, there results, 
material, leaves $240,000 ; equal to eight hundred | from that fact, an inference almost irresistible 
dollars to each hand. This, surely, is a result | against our manufacturing at present. To make 
which any capitalist ought to be content with; | myself understood upon this point, I must ask the 
and, accordingly, we are informed that the owners | attention of the Committee to the nature of the 
of this establishment are satisfied, and ask no pro- | wages of labor, and the circumstances which make 
tection from the Government. Inthe sameaddress | it high. Capital will never long be appropriated 
we are told, upon the authority of a report of the | to any business which does not yield the ordinary 
Committee of Commerce and Manufactures, in | profit. The wages of the laboring men employed 
1816, that in the year 1815, there were engaged in | must always be subducted before that profit can 
the cotton manufacture about 100,000 persons, con- | be calculated. If, then, those wages be high, and 
sisting of 10,000 men, 66,000 women and female | the business yet carried on, it appears satisfactorily 
children, and 24,000 boys, who madconly 81,000,000 that, after the payment of such wages, it is capable 
yards of cloth. of yielding the usual profit. Any description of 
Now, sir, it will be seen, by a comparison of these | business which, whilst it yields the usual profit to 
two statements, that, if the 100,000 persons, in the | the capitalist, affords higher wages to all the labor- 
year 1815, had made a quantity of cloth in the/ ing men employed, than any other business, is 
same proportion to their numbers, as the manu- | more promotive of the public and private prosper- 
facturers near Boston did, instead of 81,000,000 | ity of the country than that other. But, further, 
yards, which they did make, they would have | the rate of wages depends upon the demand for 
made 500,000,000 yards. It will be seen, also, that, | labor ; as that demand is increased by the increas- 
taking the quantity of cloth which they actually | ing wealth of the country, and cannot otherwise 
did make, to wit, 81,000 000 yards, and allowing | be increased, so the greatest degree of demand will 
the same proportion to the persons engaged, as in | be for that description of labor which is most pro- 
the manufactory near Boston, (called, Í believe, | ductive. When, therefore, Í am told that the pres- 
the Waltham) instead of 100,000 persons, there | ent pursuits of the country afford high wages to 
ought only to have been 16,200 engaged in the} labor, and so high that manufacturers cannot pay 
manufacture. And what, let me ask, is the cause | them; I answer, then, that manufactures are less 
of the enormous difference between these two rc- | profitable than those pursuits, and, consequently, 
sults? Sir, the book itself assigns the reason, | they ought not to be sustained at the expense of 
which I will give you in its own words: speaking | pursuits yiclding more profit than they do. But, 
of the product of the Waltham Factory, it says, sir, why do I pursue this investigation further? We 
“ the reason why the result of this calculation so far | have been told, by the Speaker, that there are mil- 
‘ exceeds the proceeds of the labor of the 100,000 | lions of capital now waiting for and seeking an 
‘manufacturers in 1815, as stated in page 201, is, employment. I will add, that I have understood 
‘that the machinery of the establishment near a largesum could be borrowed by the Government, 
'‘ Boston has been brought to the last degree of į at five per cent. We have been told, too, and the 
‘ perfectlon ; and the power looms, which afford | declaration has been iterated and reiterated, that 
‘immense facilities to the operations, were very | there are thousands and tens of thousands in the 
‘rare in 1815.” Here, then, is the very principle | United States, who, for want of employment, are 
for which I am contending, namely, that when | unable to maintain themselves and families. If 
we have the best kind of machinery, we do, in | all these ideas be correct, then, I appeal to the can- 
point of fact, a prosperous business. If that be the | dor of the Committee, whether manufactures ought 
case, I contend that it is not to be expected that | to receive any legislative protection. From repre- 
we can furnish the capital to purchase this ma- | sentation, it would seem that capital is dormant, 
chinery, when it is not owned; and if the manu- | laborers out of employment, of course that a small 
facturer have this capital, he wants not govern-/ profit would be satisfactory, and that wages of 
mental aid, but only the appropriation of his own | labor would be small; and we know the fact 
money, together with ordinary care and prudence | which I have stated to be correct, that our provi- 
in the management of the establishment. I forgot, i sions are cheap, our materials raised at home, and, 
sir, to mention another decided advantage in favor ! in short, if we have the machinery suited to the 
of the American manufacturer, which is the greater | purpose, that we have every advantage in our favor 
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except that of experience, and even that we can 
command from abroad. 

Yet we have heard the most doleful Jeremiads 
in relation to the condition of the manufactures of 
the country; we have been told they were lying 
prostrate fur want of encouragement; we have 
been told, by the Speaker, that, in travelling to the 
North, he inquired, what ruinous building is that? 
and was answered, it is a cotton factory. And 
what is that? Another cotton ‘factory. Indeed, 
sir, the desolation of the manufacturing establish- 
ments has been described, by that gentleman, in a 
manner alrnost as impressive as are the halls of 
Balclutha, where, we are told, that the rank grass 
grows upon the wall, and the fox peeps out of the 
window. But, sir, if manufactures be prostrate, 
so also are commerce and agriculture lying equally 
low themselves, needing some reanimation, and in 
this prostrate and almost inanimate condition, in- 
stead of breathing new life into them, they are to 
be still more oppressed, by heaping upon them ad- 
ditional burdens in favor of manufactures—I had 
like to have said, by inflicting upon them, in part, 
the punishment of peine forte et dwre—that is, put- 
ting upon them as much as they cen bear, and 
more than they can bear. In orde: to understand 
and duly to appreciate the complair ts of the man- 
ufacturers, it behooves us to take a short retrospect 
of the history of the country; that retrospect will 
show us, first, that the apparently unprosperous 
condition of manufactures, compared with what 
it was a few years ago, is the result of adventi- 
tious circumstances, and that, therefore, it is not 
to be remedied by any permanent system of legis- 
lation; and, secondly, that the same circumstances 
have also greatly, if not equally, affected the other 
great interests of society, and that, therefore, the 
remedy for the sufferings of the one is not to be 
found in a system, the eflect of which will be to 
increase the sufferings of the others. Without de- 
taining the Committee, to inquire minutely into 
the causes that led to it, the fact is of universal 
notoriety that, during the late war with Great 
Britain, and for some time after, the channel of 
circulation in the United States was filled to over- 
flowing with a paper currency, the prevailing one 
of the country. One of the immediate causes of 
this, was the countenance afforded by public opin- 
ion to the banks, (the paper mints,) in suspending 
specie payments, and thus removing the only 
effectual restraint upon the cupidity of stock- 
holders. This led, not only to the multiplication 
of new banks, but to the excessive issue of paper 
from the old ones. I promiscd the Committee, 
however, not to detain them with an inquiry into 
the causes, and I will, therefore, proceed with the 
assumption of the fact, that the country was de- 
luged with an inundation of paper currency; for 
the amount, I refer you, sir, to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, from which it will be 
seen that, from the year 1816 to the close of the 
year 1819, the currency of this country had been 
reduced from about $110,000,000 to about 45,- 
000,000. 

The profits of manufacturing had been such 
during the war, that many were allured to embark 


in it, and a great portion of them without an ade- 
quate capital of their own, but deriving resources 
from the facility of bank accommodations.. The 
great depreciation of the currency, on account of 
its excessive quantity, caused every description of 
prope to scll extravagantly high. This would 
ave been nominal only, if the currency had con- 
tinued of its then value; but its subsequent great 
and actual appreciation has fatally proven that, 
what was only a nominal high price in the com- 
mencement, has turned out to be actually so, to the 
ruin, oy at least embarrassment of thousands. 
Thus, a considerable portion of the investments 
in manufacturing establishments was made whilst 
every thing was at or near the acme of extrava- 
gant price, and in many instances, too, upon a 
borrowed capital. This was not confined to man- 
ufacturers; every interest in the country, and 
amongst others, the agricultural, has been deeply 
affected by this state of things. Whenever, from 
any cause, the circulating medium of a country 
begins to undergo a rapid depreciation, the imme- 
diate and necessary effect is, that every kind of 
property begins to be represented by more dollars, 
the number of which increases as the depreciation 
increases. This is almost universally considered 
a rise in the actual value of property, and hence a 
spirit of speculation is awakened amongst all 
classes of the community; purchases are made, 
contracts are entered into, as if the present prices 
were not only to continue, but to increase. Soon, 
however, depreciation reaches its height, and, ac- 
cording to the course of human affairs, the cur- 
rency begins to move in a contrary progress; ap- 
preciation now marches with as gigantic strides 
as depreciation had done before; and the conse- 
quences are seen in the ruin of thousands, who, 
but yesterday, as it were, seemed to be in a tide of 
prosperity. The condition of the United States 
is a practical commentary upon this reasoning. 
Within three or four years past, the farmer got 
two dollars per bushel for his wheat; the cotton 
planter thirty cents for his cotton; the tobacco 
planter from twenty to thirty dollars per hundred 
for his tobacco; contracts and purchases were 
made, predicated upon this state of things; lands 
which, a few years before, had sold at ten and fif- 
teen dollars per acre, now sold for twenty and 
thirty; slaves, who had sold at four or five hun- 
dred, now sold for eight hundred or a thousand ; 
and so of all the other transactions in society. 
The great bulk of society cannot distinguish be- 
tween a rise in price, which is the result of depre- , 
ciation in the currency, and that which proceeds 
from actual appreciation in the value of property. 
Now, sir, the more clearly to illustrate my idea, 
let me take some individual contract for the pay- 
ment of one thousand dollars; five hundred bush- 
els of wheat, at two dollars per bushel, would dis- 
charge it. But lct us suppose that, though wheat 
sold at this price when the contract was made, it 
fell, before it was discharged, to one dollar. Here 
it is obvious that half the amount remains unpaid, 
though the resources are the same. Now what is 
true as to this single transaction, is equally true as 
to all the contracts in society ; and consequently, 
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upon the hypothesisstated, halfof all those contracts 
would remain unsatisfied, though the resources in 
kind were as great at the period for completing the 
contracts as when they were made. The report of 
the Treasury furnishes a pretty good standard of 
the actual degree of embarrassment in complying 
with the contracts of society. There are $45,- 
000,000, out of which to comply with engagements 
entered into when the circulating medium amounted 
to $110,000,000. Let every gentleman bring home 
to himself the difficulty which he would feel in per- 
forming his contracts, if his cash were reduced in 
the proportion of from $110 to $45, and he will 
at once realize the whole embarrassment of all the 
people of the United States, whose currency is re- 
duced, it appears, in that proportion. In this em- 
barrassment the manufacturers participate, in com- 
mon with their fellow-citizens of every other class; 
and this view of the subject will show that the 
manufacturers mistake greatly in the mode in 
which they estimate their profits. That estimation 
should be made, not upon the nominal amount of 
their capital invested, but upon what it is now 
worth. Sir, I know that this change has operated 
severely upon them; but I have shown that it 
operates equally upon the agricultural and all other 
interests in society. Take the case of the farmer. 
If, sir, we were to estimate the profits of a Vir- 
ginia farmer pie the nominal amount of his cap- 
ital in lands, slaves, &e., three years ago, with a 
sale of his produce at the present prices, none 
scarcely would make two per eent., few would 
make one, and thousands not half an one. 

But, sir, I wish to present another view of this 
subject, which will mect many of the complaints 
which have been urged. This view, I acknow- 
ledge, does not apply to the manufacturer, who 
commenced upon a borrowed or fictitious capital, 
and who is now indebted for the original invest- 
ment; but surely it is not the purpose of any gen- 
tleman to furnish such persons the means of reim- 
bursement of the capital which they have borrow- 
ed, and injudiciously invested; that would be to 
make us the insurers against the losses of all the 
improvident speculators in the country, and would 
be as unreasonable as to relieve the farmers of the 
country who had made injudicious purchases of 
land. Then, sir, let us take the case of a manu- 
facturer, who owes nothing for his manufacturing 
establishment, which I will suppose to be paid for 
with his own funds, and I will show that a much 


will command as much of that produce as thirty 
did a few years ago. 

I could multiply illustrations of this kind, but 
these will be sufficient to show that a part of the 
complaints of manufacturers is founded upon a 
mistaken mode of estimating their profits, and an- 
other part, upon estimating the nominal or money 
price of their fabrics, for the actual or intrinsic 
value, or the power which they give in command- 
ing the labor of others. Another great error, in 
estimating the profits of manufactures, is this: I 
have already shown to the Committee, that the 
Committee of Commerce estimated the number of 
persons engaged in the cotton manufactory in 1815 
at 100,000. I have also shown you that, with the 
aid of machinery, such as there is at Waltham, and 
taking the number of hands there as the standard, 
16,200 persons would have been sufficient. Now, 
sir, supposing that, whilst the price of every thing 
else has fallen, the wages of labor should remain 
the same, and supposing, too, what I think extra- 
vagant, that $150 each ought to be estimated as 
the wages, though nine-tenths of them are women, 
boys, and female children, yet, in this item alone, 
there is an over-estimate in the expenses of $12,- 
570,000. 

We have been told, however, that England has 
derived her immense wealth from manufactures, 
and we have been, therefore, much pressed with 
the weight of her example. I have already endea- 
vored to show that in this country a different ap- 
propriation of capital is more profitable, and that, 
therefore, it is impossible to increase the national 
wealth by diverting it to a less profitable one. If 
I have succeeded in this, whatever may be the case 
in relation to England, her example is not for our 
imitation. I beg leave, however, to tell gentlemen 
that, although England has derived much of her 
boasted wealth from manufactures, yet she has 
derived a large portion of it from various other 
sources; she has had, for a long series of years, 
with the unavoidable interruptions of war only, 
the most extensive foreign commerce in the world; 
she for a long time had the monopoly of the com- 
merce of the United States, then her colonies; she 
now has it of her American and West India colo- 
nies; but, above all, she has derived immense 
wealth from her East India possessions. What- 
ever may have been the fate of her East India 
Company, the nation itself, per fas aut nefas, by 
monopoly and oppression, have been much enrich- 


less apparent profit will be, to him, intrinsically as | ed from that extended empire, embracing a native 
. valuable as a greater apparent profit would have | population of forty millions of people. Let us for 
been a few years ago. In 1816 cotton sold at 30 | a moment inquire into this somewhat in detail: 
cents per pound, now at not more than fifteen; | Colquhoun, a modern British writer, informs us, 
provisions, and every thing necessary for the main- | that the gross revenue of the Hast India Compa- 
tenance of labor, are now much cheaper than they | ny’s possessions amounts to upwards of £18,000,- 


then were. See the operation of these things; 
suppose, in 1816, a bushel of wheat sold at $1 50, 
and that it now sells at one dollar; if, in 1816, 
cotton cloth sold at 30 cents per yard, and now it 
sells at 20 cents, it is substantially just as good a 
sale; for, though there is a nominal fall of fifty per 
cent. in the money price, yet the true value of any 
thing is the quantity of the produce of other’s la- 
bor which it will command ; and now twenty cents 


000; the same writer states that there are 6,000 
British people, who, as civil and military officers, 
receive salaries of from £200 to £10,000. Besides 
the East India Company, there are in their terri- 
torial possessions 4,000 free British merchants; 
from salaries, and from the profits of the free trade, 
large sums are accumulated by individuals, which 
find their way to the mother country. Ft is true, 
that almost all the gross revenue is expended in 
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the company’s possessions; but I refer the Com- 
mittee to the history of that suffering country, to 
conjecture of how much they have been plundered 
by the natives of England, who return to their na- 
tive land to riot upon the spoils which their rapine 
has produced. I speak upon the authority of Col- 
quhoun, when I say that England has been much 
enriched from that source. But, after all, what is 
this boasted wealth of England? Is it distributed 
amongst the people at large, so as “to scatter 

lenty over a smiling land?” No, sir, it is collect- 
ed into the hands of comparatively a few; in the 
language of another, “it sprouts into wens and tu- 
mors, and collects in aneurisms which starve and 
palsy the extremities.” 

Sir, the emblem of England is a painted sepul- 
chre—fair without, but carious within. View that 
country at a distance, and you see a powerful navy, 
an extensive commerce, 
manufactures, promising almost boundless wealth ; 
but lift the curtain—take a nearer view—and you 
behold much more to regret than to admire. Such 
a view will present to you the following picture: the 
country mortgaged as it were by a debt, the mere 
interest of which is greatly more than the principal 
of our national debt; this interest paid to the public 
creditors, who are less than one million in number, 
whilst the whole population of Great Britain and 
Ireland is between sixteen and seventeen millions. 


To pay this interest and the current expenses of 


Government a revenue was raised for the year 1819, 
(which for that single year was £54,000,000 ster- 
ling,) equal in our currency to considerably more 
than double the whole capital of our national debt, 
and then leaving a deficiency of £14,000,000. The 
taxes to meet this enormous expenditure, supposed 
to be at least four pounds sterling to every man, 
woman, and child; the poor rates for 1815, esti- 
mated at £7,800,000, equal to $34,632,000—a sum 
considerably larger than the whole annual expen- 
diture of the United States’ Government, includ- 
ing the Sinking Fund of $10,000,000—the paupers 
estimated as being between a fifth and a sixth part 
of thewhole population of England. Such are some 
of the outlines of the picture which England pre- 
sents. Thereis indeed much wealth in the country, 
but so distributed as to make extreme riches and ex- 
treme poverty—a state of things which I ardently 
hope never to see existing in the land which gave 
me birth. 

Before I quit this part of the subject, E cannot 
forbear to call the attention of the Committee to 
an estimate made of the immense productiveness 
of manufactures, in the Address of the Philadelphia 
Society, first number of the new series. It is there 
stated, and attempted to be shown by calculation, 
that the cotton manufacturers of Manchester, with 
a bale and a half of cotton, costing only seventy- 
five dollars, by working it up into cotton cloths, 
investing the proceeds in cotton, manufacturing 
this cotton in the same manner, and thus carrying 
on the business in successive operations, can in 
20 months create a product equal to $62,428,000. 
Astonishing, indeed! If this calculation be cor- 
rect, what pursuit in the United States can be so 
profitable as manufactures? None can approach 


and a great system of 


it; and therefore, in this view, the aid of Govern- 
ment would not only not be necessary, but the 
extreme of injustice. 

But, say gentlemen, it is necessary to adopt this 
policy, with a view to render us independent of 
foreign nations. Sir, if by this he meant that we 
ought to have within oursclyes the means of fur- 
nishing the necessary ships, munitions of war, &c., 
then we are independent. But, if gentlemen mean 
to say that we ought to be independent of all other 
nations in all those various articles which minis- 
ter to our convenience or luxury, then it is equiv- 
alent to a declaration that we ought to have no 
commerce. For, what is commerce but an cx- 
change of equivalents—an exchange of those things 
between nations of which they are mutually and 
reciprocally in need; and as to which, therefore, 
there isa mutual and reciprocal dependence? The 
true principle of political economy is this: make 
yourselves entirely independent of the world, as it 
respects what is indispensable to your safety and 
defence. As to every thing else, the single inquiry 
should be, of whom can it be purchased, so as that, 
with the same sum, the greatest quantity of equal 
quality can be gotten ; that is, in other words, where 
can itbe got cheapest? For, if we pay more where 
we could get it for less, one part of this dilemma 
is inevitable—eithcr the purchaser is injured to the 
amount of the difference which the manufacturer 
receives as a profit, or if that be necessary to sus- 
tain the manufacturer, then the community is 
injured, by this forced and unprofitable appropria- 


tion of the capital of the country. 


We have been told, however, that all the Gov- 
ernments in Europe which have not encouraged 


manufactures have fallen into a state of poverty ; 


and we have had the examples of Spain and 
Poland presented to us as completely illustrative 
of the proposition. Gentlemen might have found 
a much stronger reason for the poverty of these 
countries, in their history and political institutions. 
Poland is now blotted from the map of Europe; 
but even during its existence as a State, we know 
that the feudal system was in full operation ; that 
there was on the part of the nobles, the most aris- 
tocratic oppression and tyranny, and, on the part 
of the great mass of the people, the most abject 
dependence and slavery. The peasantry of the 
country labored not for themselves, but for others ; 
they labored, therefore, without the only great 
stiraulus to exertion ; and, consequently, there was 
neither the industry nor skill which we find ina 
country where the people are free, and where they 
are protected in their rights of person and prop- 
erty. The feudal system once prevailed in Spain 
also; but even since its abolition, the Government 
of that country has been of the most wretohed 
kind; their tax upon the exportation of specie 
made it less valuable than in the other countries of 
Europe, except Portugal; they greatly impeded 
the intercourse among the different parts of the 
Empire by a tax upon transportation ; but, above 
all, the administration of justice was so imperfeet 
as to protect the debtor against the demands of the 
creditor, and thus “make the industrious part of 
‘the nation afraid to prepare goods for those 
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‘ haughty and great men to whom they dare not 
‘ refuse to sell on credit, and from whom they are 
© altogether uncertain of payment.” 

These are the reasons why these countries are 
poor, and why no kind of pursuit, and particularly 
that of manufactures, is carried on there with the 
same industry and perseverance as elsewhere. 
Look at the history of England herself, while the 
feudal system galled that people with all its fet- 
ters,and you find that manufactures, as well as 
every other pursuit, made but slow progress in 
that country also. What villein will labor like a 
freeman ? None; until human nature is so formed 
as that we will labor with as much ardor for the 
benefit of others as we do when we ourselves are 
to reap its fruits. But when England had eman- 
cipated herself from feudal thraldom; when, by 
means of commerce, and otherwise, she had accu- 


mulated an immense capital ; when, above all, she į 


had, by her ingenuity and capital, first invented, 
and then put into active operation, the finest ma- 
chinery in the world; then she took the lead of 
the rest of the world in manufactures. Have you 
any doubt as to the extent of the influence of her 
capital and machinery? As late as 1782, the cot- 
ton manufacture was among the humblest of the 
domestic arts, and did not exceed: £2,000,000 ster- 
ling. We learn from Colquhoun that, in 1812, 
the product, including the material, was £29,- 
000,000. 

Gentlemen have conceded, that the proposed 
system would be improper, if it was not that the 
nations of Europe, and especially England, have 
pursued the plan of positive prohibition, or high 
duties almost amounting to prohibition, towards 
us, and they call upon us to imitate their example. 
The first answer to this is, what, I believe, has 
been already urged, that it would be strange con- 
duct, because foreign nations have injured us by 
prohibition or high duties, we should, therefore, 
injure ourselves still more by creating a monopoly 
in favor of a part of our own citizens, at the ex 
pense of the rest. But let us now trace the course 
of the English policy, and the reasons which led 
to it, together with the point at which it has now 
arrived, and I think I shall-be able to show that it 
ought to be avoided, not pursucd. Governments 
as well as individuals seem, at times, to have their 
hobbies ; perhaps there are few subjects in rela- 
tion to which the hobby has been oftener changed 
than that of political economy, or the art of mak- 
ing a nation rich; at one time, the commercial or 
mercantile system is the fashion of the day; at 
another time, the doctrine of the French econo- 
mists prevails, that agriculture is the only source 
of wealth; now it seems that manufactures alone 
can save us from ruin and bankruptcy. But I re- 
turn to the English policy, and the reasons which 
led to it. During the prevalence of the mercan- 
tile system, the general idea was, that wealth con- 
sisted in gold and silver, and that a nation having 
no mines could only get them by exporting more 
than it imported. By the use of this kind of rea- 
soning, persons interested in the monopoly of the 
home market induced the Parliament either to pro- 
hibit or lay heavy duties on importation; and 


those concerned in the foreign market also pre- 
vailed, so as, in some instances, to get bounties 
upon exportation. For some time this was sub- 
mitted to, but, at last, the country gentlemen began 
to perceive these operations, while they benefited 
certain classes, were directly at their expense. 
With a view, then, to counteract their effects, they 
have, after struggling at different times, procured, 
as ofisets, the following provisions: the total pro- 
hibition, except from Ireland, of cattle and salted 
provision, an exclusion of all foreign corn, unless 
when the scarcity is such as to raise the price to 
eighty shillings per quarter, a monopoly price, and 
a bounty upon the exportation of their own corn. 
Now, sir, I ask the Committee whether a system 
of policy can be worthy of our imitation, which, 
setting out upon entirely false principles, creates a 
monopoly in favor of one part of the community 
at the expense of the other, and then seeks to re- 
store the equality by a set of countervailing pro- 
visions in favor of the injured party? Equality 
is the desideratum; you may, after having made 
one scale much heavier, restore the equilibrium by 
putting an equal weight in the other; but, if you 

ut a weight into neither scale, the equilibrium 

as never been destroyed. Thus it appears that 
all which can be hoped for, after piles of regula- 
tions as high as Atlas, would be, by legislation to 
restore an equality, which, by legislation, we had 
destroyed. My course, therefore, is, to remain 
where we are, and not disturb the halance because 
we may afterwards restore it; if, however, we 
must imitate the English system in part, I hope 
gentlemen will give it all; a part of which isa 
bounty upon the exportation of their corn. If gen- 
tlemen will give us a sufficient bounty on the ex- 
portation of our breadstuif, that would restore us 
to our original equality. But, it is said that Eng- 
land imposes a duty upon our wool. Do not gen- 
tlemen see that, unless that duty is drawn back, 
upon exportation, to the United States, it operates 
to the advantage of the domestic manufacturer, 
by increasing the cost of the British article? And, 
if it be drawn back, then it is entirely neutralized. 
England, also, say gentlemen gives her manufac- 
turers a drawback upon exportation ; and, in some 
instances, a bounty. It requires only to define the 
terms drawback and bounty, to see that there is 
nothing is this complaint. The drawback upon 
the English manufacture is, where an excise duty 
is imposed by the British Government, which 
raises the price at home; but, as they cannot regu- 
late the foreign market, therefore, upon the ex- 
portation, they draw back this excise, in order 
that their people may come into foreign competi- 
tion, not encumbered with this increase of cost. 
The case of the bounty is, if possible, still plainer; 
it is given only where, without this aid, the arti- 
cles could not,upon exportation, withstand a for- 
eign competition. Any article thus situated, it is 
obvious, cannot injure the American manufac- 
turer; that is, if the bounty be not too large; and, 
if it be, the British Government has injured its 
people in favor of a particular class, and then the 
argument is, that we must inflict a like injury 
upon the American citizen, in favor of the same 
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class; an argument, the weight of which it is; 
submitted to the Committee to appreciate. | 

We are warned by gentlemen that, unless we | 
establish domestic manufactures, to the exclusion 
of foreign, we shall import more than we export, 
and thus produce national bankruptcy. That may, 
and actually has, happened with one or more par- 
ticular countries. Thus, for a series of years, from 
1805 to 1811, the balance of trade with England 
was against us, to the amount of upwards of $26,- 
000,000 per annum. Whilst, however, this may 
be the case as to one or more countries, it is 
obvious that it cannot, for any length of time, be 
the case in relation to the whole circle of our com- 
merce. If the whole of our exports for any con- 
siderable time should fall short of the whole of 
our imports, a debt to the amount of the difference 
would be created against us, which would injure 
us by affecting the exchange disadvantageously to 
us. It would injure our credit, too; and, finally, 
even if we would go on, it must stop, for want 
of credit ; for, as individuals will not, so neither 
will nations, part with their property without an 
equivalent. But, sir, another effectual check to 
this is in ourselves. Amongst cvery people, as 
there will be some misers, so there will be some 
prodigals, who will run into wild and excessive 
expenditure; but the great mass of every com- 
munity are governed by prudential considerations, 
and will confine their expenditure within their in- 
come; and if, from any miscalculation, they should 
outstep the proper limits, they have a perpetual 
tendency to fall again within them; accordingly, 
sir, you will find this hypothesis confirmed by look- 
ing at the report of the Treasury Department ; 
from that you will find that the customs in 1815, j 
amounted to upwards of $36,000,000; in 1816, to 
somewhat more than $27,000,000; and, in 1817, 
only to about $17,000,000 and a half; thus prov- 
ing, incontestably, from official documents, that 
our imports were diminished more than one-half 
between the years 1815 and 1817. Let not gen- 
tlemen, then, alarm themselves with the illusory 
apprehension that, without this system, we shall 
bring on national ruin by excessive importation ; 
the corrective to that evil may be safely trusted to 
the people. 

The advocatesof this bill, after having exhausted 
all their stores of argument in its favor, as apply- 
ing to the general principles upon which they at- 
tempt to support it, have addressed themselves di- 
rectly to the agricultural interest, and endeavored 
to show that the encouragement of manufactures, 
by legislative aid, is indispensable to the prosperity 
of agriculture. Whilst I feel obliged to them for 
the kind dispositions they have manifested towards 
that interest, 1 must beg leave, for myself and for 
my constituents, to say, that we choose to judge 
for ourselves as to the means of promoting our 
individual prosperity; and that, as we think they 
would, in this instance, (no matter how good the 
intention) do us an injury, instead of a benefit, we 
must be excused for declining their proffered kind- 
ness. But permit me to examine their arguments 
upon this point. They remind us of the present 
very low price of agricultural produce, and then 


tell us that the effect of the encouragement of do- 
mestic. manufactures will be, to give us a sure, 
steady, and better market. In the first place, I 
would remark, that, if upon this point we are con- 
tent, I do not see why gentlemen should feel so 
much uneasiness in relation to our interest; even 
more than we should feel ourselves. Itat least does 
not belong to them to complain of the low price 
of agricultural produce, which I have already had 
occasion, in the progress of this argument, to show, 
operates directly as a bountyon manufactures. But, 
sir, the promise of a better market at home than 
abroad, ts perfectly delusive, as I will now attempt 
toprove. It is agreed on all hands that, if this bill 
pass, we shall pay a higher price for manufactured 
articles. Now, sir, let me call the attention of the 
Committee to the relative price of wheat and do- 
mestic cloth, (which I some time since noticed for 
a different purpose,) in order to illustrate my pre- 
sent view. Suppose that I should even receive 
one dollar twenty-five cents for the bushel of wheat, 
for which I now get only a dollar; if, in conse- 
quence of this bill, the cloth, which { formerly got 
for twenty cents per yard, be raised to thirty, the 
effect will be, that, whilst the nominal price of my 
wheat will be raised, its actual value will be di- 
minished; that is to say, the same quantity will 
command less of the produce of others’ labor, 
which is the true test of value. 

The Speaker has holden out to us a discourag~ 
ing prospect indeed, in relation to our market for 
agricultural produce. He has told us that, as we 
now scarcely have any market abroad, our situa- 
tion, in this respect, will be continually becoming 
worse; that our surplus will increase in the ratio 
with our increasing population, so as that It will 
be impossible for us to command a foreign market 
for it. Sir, the very foundation of the Speaker’s 
argument fails in this, that our surplus produce 
will not increase in proportion to our increasing 
population. The principles of Malthus upon this 
subject, I hold to be undeniably true, that popula- 
tion has a perpetual tendency to increase beyon 
the means of subsistence; and that, whilst food 
increases arithmetically, it is of the nature of pop- 
ulation to increase geometrically ; that is, within 
given periods, to double whatever was the capital 
stock at the last preceding period. It makes no 
difference that, in this country, our population 1s 
sparse, and our territory immense. These circum- 
stances only prove, that the time will be more dis- 
tant when population will reach the limits of 
food, and thereby be impeded; but they do not at 
all affect the truth of the general principles ; and, 
in our legislation upon this great question, this or 
the next year should not constitute our horizon, 
but we should look along the line of time, and 
legislate for futurity. . 

Let us, then, bring these principles to a practical 
test, by applying them to the United States. It 
has been computed, upon the best statistical data 
that we have, that our population 1s duplicated in 
every period of twenty-three years and a fraction 
of a year. Supposing, then, the capital in: the 
present year, 1820, to be ten millions, the next pe- 
riod of twenty-three years would give us twenty 
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millions, and the next, that is, in the year 1866, l 


would give us forty millions. Now, it is palpable 
that our subsistence will not increase in the same 
proportion. I speak not now of the rich lands of 
the West, whose productive powers are such that, 
as far as they extend, they would tend considera- 
bly to supply the deficiency of the old States. Let 
it be remembered that the attachment which we 
feel to the natale solum is so strong, that but few of 
us emigrate to the wilderness who have a tolerable 
prospect of support in our native place. Under 
the influence of this principle, I think it would be 
a large calculation to suppose that one per cent. 
of our population emigrate annually ; which, sup- 
posing the capital to be ten millions, would be one 
hundred thousand. The remaining nine millions 
nine hundred thousand, then, would remain upon 
the soil which they formerly occupied; and we 
know by experience that, without great industry 
and application, and withouta meiiorating system 
of husbandry, the soil not only does not improve 
so as to double its productive powers in about twen- 
ty-three years, but that it does not improve at all; 
nay, that it will be in a continual state of deterior- 
ation; the direct consequence of which is, that 
there will bea continually increasing necessity for 
more labor to raise the same quantity of agricultu- 
ral produce; and if, even with the best systein of 
husbandry, the produce of the soil could be dou- 
bled once or twice, no one will say that it could 
go on increasing indefinitely, like the population 
to be fed from it, in a geometrical progression. 
This, which is thus far hypothetical reasoning, 
may be shown to be a fact in the history of our 
country, by reference to the Statistical Annals of 
Dr. Seybert. From them it will appear that the 
maximum quantity of flour ever exported from the 
United States, was in the year 1817, being one 
million four hundred and seventy-nine thousand 
one hundred and ninety-eight barrels; that, as 
early as 1803, there were exported one million 
three hundred and cleven thousand eight hundred 
and fifty three barrels, having inceased in fourteen 
years only one hundred and sixty-seven thousand 
three hundred and forty-five; whereas, to have 
kept way with the supposed increase of population, 
it should have been the result of a diversion of the 
labor of the country to some other employment, 
then J answer, that supposition equally well suits 
the purposes of my argument; for it proves that 
the people of the country know their own interest 
sufficiently well, without governmental ‘interfe- 
rence, to change the employment of their labor 
and capital whenever their interest requires it. 
Let it be left with them, and the moment which is 
proper for the change will be indicated by their 
interest. As long as agriculture affords them the 
same, or nearly the same, profit as other appropri- 
ations of capital and labor do, they will pursue it ; 
whenever it begins to fail to do this, at that pre- 
cise point of time, without the Government keep- 
ing watch and ward, it will flow over into some 
other channel. Look at the clear proof that the 
people know how to change, and that they will 
change, the application of their capital and labor, 
in the Treasury report of the exports of 1819. It 
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appears from that, that in 1819 we exported only 
750,660 barrels of flour; whereas, as 1 have just 
said, but two years sooner, to wit in 1817, we ex- 
ported 1,479,198 barrels. The Committee may 
rest assured that the capital and labor of the coun- 
try were not idle, but were employed in some other 
way. And, indeed, sir, if gentlemen could even 
imagine a state of things in which we could not 
find a market abroad for one barrel, we could yet, 
even in a mere change of taste, find an obvious 
resource. From the same Treasury report it ap- 
pears that there were imported into the United 
States, in the year 1818, 6,052,453 gallons of for- 
eign spirits. We should only have, in the last re- 
sort, to convert our grain into spirit, and thus we 
should at once dispose of nearly four-fifths of all 
the wheat, the flour from which was exported last 
year. And whenever the time arrives that we 
have no forcign market, or from other causes, it 
shall become our interest to do so, I tell gentlemen 
we shall neither need the advice nor the coercion 
of Government to induce us to do it. 

It has been said, however, and insisted on, with 
much earnestness, that agriculture has been aided 
by Government, and that the very bill now under 
discussion guards it by protecting duties. We 
are, therefore, cajled upon, in the name of justice, 
to afford a reciprocal protection to manufactures. 
One single fact, and the cousequences palpably 
deducible from it, furnish a conclusive answer to 
this argument; it is this, that our agricultural pro- 
ducts, particularly the three great staples of the 
country, cotton, flour, and tobacco, successfully 
sustain the competition in foreign markets. Now 
the only benefit which they could, by possibility, 
derive from protecting duties, would be in the 
home market; but to say that articles which, when 
exported, and when, therefore, they can derive no 
aid from this Government, can maintain them- . 
selves in foreign markets against the competition 
of like foreign articles, require that aid, in order to 
maintain themselves against the same articles, 
coming into competition with them in the home 
market, is, to advance a proposition in such pal- 
pable hostility with every principle of political 
economy, that it needs but be stated in order to be 
refuted. It cannot be necessary to undertake, by 
serious argument, to prove that, if either the price 
at which we can afford to sell, or the quality, give 
us the preference abroad, that preference cannot 
be lost at home, when, in addition to these advan- 
tages, we have the farther advantage of being ex- 
empt from the cost of exportation, and the foreign 
articles are encumbered with the disadvantage of 
being subject to the cost of importation. 

Str, I will not trouble the Committee longer. I 
have attempted to prove that the proposed system 
is incompatible with sound policy, because it will 
diminish the wealth of the nation: that it is in- 
compatible with justice, because it will promote 
the interest of one class, at the expense of another 
class of the community. If I have succeeded in 
this, it follows that the bill ought not to pass, and 
such, I trust, will be its fate. 

Mr. Homes, of Massachusetts, addressed the 
Chair as follows: 
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Mr. Chairman: To complain is the strongest 
propensity of the human mind, and evinces the 
greatest ingratitude. We look at history and view 
the bright side only of the past; with confident 
hope we contemplate the future; but we endure 
the present with anxiety and regret. This pre- 
disposition is encouraged by others, who would 
convince us that their aid is necessary to relieve 
us from our embarrassments. The. doctor must 
magnify the danger of his patient, that he may 
acquire the reputation and profit of the cure. 
This, and a confidence in ourselves to improve 
upon the wisdom or detect the follies of others, 
have produced all the projects, schemes, and inno- 
vations, which have agitated, embarrassed, and 
distressed the world. "Whence those rank specu- 
lations which have ended in distress and ruin? 
Whence the Mississippi and South Sea projects, 
Mr. Law’s bubble, and the Earl of Oxford’s folly, 
and the other wild and extravagant schemes which 
threatened at once to inundate Europe and to in- 
volve the people in one universal ruin? From an 
excess of legislation, which tempted and provoked 
the inquietude of the people. Nine tenths of the 
evils which have been inflicted upon mankind, 
originated in governing too much. 

ook at the people of the United States; cast 
your eye over ten millions of freemen, spread over 
an immense territory, possessing every facility of 
soil, water, and climate. Inquire into their ne- 
cessities and inclinations, and ask, what is the re- 
lief which they most need? and they will tell you, 
to be let alone. 

Sir, there is not a country in the world where 
the three great branches of industry, agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, can engage in so 
equal a competition as in the United States. This 
doctrine of letting the branches of industry alone, 
has, by the Speaker and others, been assailed and 
ridiculed. But it is sound, legitimate doctrine. 
An officious intermeddling in the affairs of indi- 
viduals; an attempt to regulate their ordinary em- 
ployments, or divert their habitual industry from 
its usual channel, is equally impolitic and unjust. 
Every man understands his own interest and will 
pursue it. Regulate, therefore, the different bran- 
ches of industry as little as possible—I say as lit- 
tle as possible, because I agree that the maxim, 
“let the people alone,” admits of the following 
exceptions; 1st. Aid a necessary branch of indus- 
try in its infancy according to your means. 2d. 
Support that which is essential to national safety. 
3d. Countervail foreign restrictions where you can 
do it with a prospect of success. 4th. Impose bur- 
dens for the support of Government. The three 
first are discretionary; the last is indispensable. 

But as the Legislature of a nation cannot create 
wealth, and as every aid to one branch equally 
subducts from the others, it becomes us to inquire 
into the relative conditions of the different employ- 
ments in the United States, and see what are the 

_ necessities of our manufacturies, and what relief 
we can afford to bestow. 

The pretensions of this class of people is urged 
in the most piteous strains. To read their peti- 
tions and hear the arguments of their advocates, 
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we should presume that manufactures had been 
excluded from all favor, and cast off as an illegiti- 
mate. While you are fostering commerce and 
agriculture, say gentlemen, the poor depressed: 
manufacturer is left to take care of himself. Is: 
commerce, then, so very flourishing? Is agnicul- 
ture the favorite child? No, sir. Agriculture gets 
no favors here. You have your Committee of 
Commerce and your Committee of Manufactures, 
who ably and indefatigably support those respect- 
ive interests. But where is your committee of 
agriculture? Merchants and manufacturers were 
never over-modest in complaining or asking for 
favors, nor very delicate in urging their meritori- 
ous services upon the consideration of Govern- 
ment. But the farmers, scattered and separated 
from each other, doomed to a life of constant la- 
bor, have no time to complain. Nor are they re- 
membered here, except when the Committee of 
Ways and Means seeks the avenue that leads to 
their pockets, and seizes upon the products of their 
industry, to pacify the importunities of manufac- 
turers. 

Sir, the manufacturers of the United States are 
more favored and better protected than those of 
any other country. This will be deemed a bold 
assertion. But ] invite gentlemen to examine for 
themselves. Let them look at the British protect- 
ing duties, and deduct from these encouragements 
the poor rates, the excise, and other burdens, the 
British manufacturer has to endure, and then an- 
swer the question, has not the American manu- 
facturer, on the whole, the advantage ? 

The Speaker has given us a melancholy deserip- 
tion of a cotton factory which he saw unoccupied 
and with the windows broken out. Indeed! And 
I, too, have passed by several dwelling-houses of 
very industrious farmers that never had any win- 
dows in them; and the reason was, that ihe Bos- 
ton and Pittsburg factories had been so well pro- 
tected that these farmers could not afford to pur- 
chase the glass. 

The truth is, the whole country is distressed. 
The manufacturers, from the encouragement given 
by the war, and your protection had been extrav- 
agant and prodigal. Rash, unskilful, and impru- 
dent men, with nominal capital, had commenced 
on a large scale, and had failed, as a matter of 
course. Many such instances can, no doubt, be 
cited; and these are the cases of distress which 
have been so feelingly described. But when were 
the facilities to manufacturers greater than at 
present? One gentleman from New York (Mr. 
S‘rorrs) has told you that your produce is rotting 
on your hands that your commerce is at an end, 
and you can sell nothing abroad. Another gen- 
tleman from the same State (Mr. Gross) has 
given you to understand that manufactures will 
flourish when you cannot sell your surplus pro- 
duce to advantage abroad. If these premises are 
true, the conclusion sccms to be irresistible, that 
the present is a most favorable time for your man- 
ufactures. . 

In perfect accordance with these sentiments, the 
Speaker has contended, that want of capital was 
the root of the evil, and has given us an instance 
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where’ great capitalists can succeed now with pro- 
fit and advantage. In the course of his observa- 
tions he admitted that there was a redundancy of 
capital in the United States, inactive and lifeless, 
and that the capitalists of Philadelphia had offered 
the Government a loan of twenty millions at five 
per cent; and yet the manufacturers cannot suc- 
ceed for want of capital! Sir, I don’t know how 
these contradictions are to be reconciled. Ade- 
quate capital and a prudent management will, no 
doubt, insure success. Money can be had on most 
favorable terms, and to any amount. It is, more- 
over, a fact, that the manufacturers have now 
protections and facilities that are not realized in 
any other country: yet they are not satisfied. The 
merchant whose ships are rotting at his. wharves, 
and the farmer whose produce is perishing for 

` want of a market, must incur new burdens to sat- 
isfy the cupidity of these manufacturers. And, as 
though nothing had been done, they ask for a lit- 
tle relief. A Tittle relief! Then you have done 
nothing yet. Is your last tariff nothing? Is the 
modification made two years ago, to their full sat- 
isfaction, nothing? Pass this, and in two years 
more this will be nothing. 

The object of a protecting duty is to exclude 
foreign fabrics, and to give a monopoly to your 
own manufacturers, or give them the advantage 
in the market, by raising the price and diminish- 
ing the quantity of the foreign article. 

An entire exclusion isa tax on the consumer, 
and leaves him to the mercy of the manufacturer. 
A partial exclusion, or a rise in the price, has the 
same operation in a different degree. It is idle, 
indeed, to pretend that a competition at home will 
supply the want of foreign competition, and soon 
produce a depression of price. That can never 
take place until your market is amply supplied by 
your own artists—an event not speedily to be ex- 

ected. In the meantime commerce is to be shack- 
ed, and the farmer to be subject toa monopoly 
which he can neither resist nor counteract. He 
has a surplus for which there is no brisk demand. 
He is consequently subjected to a home competi- 
tion, which puts his own produce in the power of 
the manufacturer. By these high protecting du- 
ties, therefore, you enable the manufacturer to buy. 
and sell upon his own terms. To buy, because 
the farmer has competitors; to sell, because the 
manufacturer has none. 

I am aware that it has been contended, that the 
farmer and planter who produces the raw mate- 
rial, will, by this protection, find a better market 
at home; and the Speaker has told us that this 
will be the case, particularly in regard to cotton. 
But the cotton planters will scarcely swallow this 
bait. That the increase of your cotton factories 
gives an additional demand for the raw material 
in the home market is readily admitted. But, 
what is to be the effect of a tax on foreign fabrics, 
the raw material of which you furnish? Your 
cotton fabrics from abroad come charged with an 
additional duty; if the increase of the price is 
equal to that of the duty, it allows of a correspond- 
ing increase of the home fabric, and this will con- 
stitute a tax; which will fall on the consumer. 


Should this be the case, the raw cotton will expe- 
rience no diminution, but probably a small aug- 
mentation, of price. 
By bringing the home and foreign fabrics together 


This, however, cannot be. 


into the market, the price will not be increased 
equal to. the impost, and the foreign manufacturer 
will find his profits diminish to nearly the amount 
of the increase of the impost. He must, therefore, 
if he can, remunerate himself for this loss by a de- 
pression of the raw material; as his capital and 
the nature of his fabrics will enable him to keep 
them for a good market, and the planter will be 
driven to the necessity of a speedy sale, a depres- 
sion of the price of raw cotton will be experienced, 
which the home demand will not, for years, com- 
pensate. The result will probably be, that the 
price of the foreign fabric will be augmented, and 
that of the raw. cotton diminished, and that the 
impost will be divided. between the cotton. planter 
and the American consumer of the.manufactured 
cotton. 

But, exclude entirely or partially the foreign 
fabrie, by. excessive duties, and you inevitably en- 
courage smuggling. Make your laws as you will, 
they will be violated in proportion to the tempta- 
tion. The severity of punishment diminishes the 
probability. of conviction, and men will be left to 
calculate between probabilities of detection and 
gain. Although it would be paying a poor com- 
pliment to the morality of the people to extend 
this observation to crimes of a malignant cast, yet, 
as it Sa evading revenue laws, experience 
proves that the remark is just. It is not from a 
relaxation of morals in merchants that this is the 
case. Merchants are like other men, and subject 
to like temptations. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Batpwin) and the Speaker might 
have dispensed with their sarcasms on this class 
of men. Was it liberal to throw the odium of the 
proceedings of Castine, the Essex Junto, and Hart- 
ford Convention, upon the whole body of the mer- 
chants? Sir, it is with mortification that I am 
compelled to admit some disgraceful transactions 
in my section of the country ; but I trust that such 
transactions are by no means limited by geographi- 
cal lines. And it is seareely prudent for members 
of the same family to engage in speaking of each 
other dishonorable truths. It may afford amuse- 
ment.to their neighbors, who would hear the mu- 
tual charges with a malignant satisfaction, but it 
will depreciate the reputation, and impair the har- 
mony of the family. I might possibly indulge in 
a few retorts. to put gentlemen on their guard. 
No portion of the country is. without. its faults. 
Even Pennsylvania, the land of Penn, of Frank- 
lin, and the chairman of the Manufacturing Com- 
mittee. Pennsylvania, proverbial for her simpli- 
city and unvarnished morality; has some stains 
upon her mantle. If I do not very much misre- 
collect, something of an ipsurgent spirit was once 
exhibited, not far from the district represented by 
the chairman. Whether whiskey, or the want of 
it, was the cause, I don’t remember, but it has 
usually been termed the Whiskey Insurrection. 


Another case, much later, of a spirit of oppugna- 


tion, was witnessed in. the same State. I don’t 
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remember the particulars, but it related to a United 
States judgment, and a certain General Bright 
had something to do with it. It, however, was 
not considered: as a very bright affair. And even 
tlie Speaker, had he looked at home, might have 
found instances of a like character, without casting 
a sheer at the northeast. I trust he has not for- 
gotten the Washita expedition, and the interest 
that certain Kentuckians were suspected to take 
in its prosecution. Our memories have been re- 
freshed on the subject at this very session. I will 
not proceed further. These are family faults, 
which should not be mentioned abroad. They 
are only hinted at here to remind 
the old proverb—“Let those who live in glass 
houses take care how they cast stones at their 
neighbors’ windows.” 

But I as little agree with my colleague (Mr. 
Wurman) in his eulogy, as with the: other gen- 
tlemen in their censure of the merchants: 
not a little- surprised to-hear his aseription of the 
payment of three or four hundred millions to the 
merchants. 

' ‘Phere is no principle better settled‘or understood 
than that, with few exceptions, the impost falls on 
thé consumer. The merchants pay it sometimes 
in: advainea; but, generally, after collection from 
their customers ; they have no more merit for the 
payment than the collector who transmits it to the 
'Preasury. The former, like the latter, becomes 
a for the tax, and it is much to their 
credit that they have responded with great punc- 
tuality, and that the Government has hitherto lost 
but forty-five cents in the hundred. dollars by their 
failures. I wish I could say, that, after the money 
reaches the Treasury, it is converted to its proper 
purposes with no greaterdilapidations. Merchants, 
as well as others, will evade the laws, when 
prompted by strong temptations. Such is man. 
& Lead us not into temptation,” is an invocation 
prescribed by one who well knew the frailty and 
depravity of the human heart. It iseven doubtful 
whether our best and firmest men would wish a 
trial of their virtue against some temptations. 
There‘are assailable points in every human fortress. 

The depravity and misery which follow a habit 
of smuggling, are better perceived than described. 
Ifthe Congress of the United States have no 
power, but by individual example, to inculcate 
virtue, they should at least take care how they in- 
dulge in legislation which shall encourage vice. 
Bnact laws which public sentiment shall resist, or 
oupidity evade; let such evasion become familiar, 
and: detection and punishment rare; let habit 
confirm what interest and inclination suggested, 
and it becomes at once an example and a signal to 
despise all legal restraints, and hold in contempt 
the authority from whence they emanated. 

But this is not all; smuggling, to a degree af- 
fecting the market, destroys all benefit intended for 
the manufacturer, and throws the impost off the 
consumer upon the merchant. The smuggler can 
uiidersell him, and deprive him of the power to 
enhance his goods to the amount of the impost. 
The foreign goods being low in the market, the 
raanufacturer bas failed of his object. 


gentlemen of 
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When the protecting duty is successfully laid, 
it falls on the consumer. It ought, therefore, to be 
made to bear as equally as possible; to touch 
lightly on the necessaries of life; and by no méans 
to impair the national defence. What, then, is the’ 
character of your increase upon coffee, iron, sugars, 
molasses, and salt? These, sir, are become neces- 
saries of life, and for the last year the revenue from 
them amounted to four millions. You propose to 
increase them on sugar, coffee, arid sheet-iron, one- 
fifth ; salt, one-fourth; rolled iron, one-third; bar 
and bolt, two-thirds; and molasses and castings, 
double. Is this equal? Iron is a necessary of 
life, and in a degree a raw material. A tax on 
this is borne by every farmer in the Atlantic States. 
Not a nail driven into the shoe of his horse, but is 
encumbered with the impost. It is also a tax on 
manufacturers of hardware generally. Why is it 
necessary? The expense of manufacturing a ton 
of bar iron; including a fair manufacturing profit, 
and excluding the stock of which it is made, is not 
fifty dollars. Add the stock, and you would not 
bring it above ninety. Yet these manufacturers 
ask a duty of twenty-five, equal to one-half the 
making and profits, and to more than one-fourth 
of the value. When the tariff was modified, two 
years ago, the manufacturers were satisfied “with 
fifteen dollars, and they now ask an addition of 
two-thirds of that. hen will they be satisfied ? 
They will never cease to ask so long as you. will 
continue to grant. 

Sugar and molasses are manufactured in but 
small quantities in the United States, in proportion 
to the consumption; the land is cheap, and the 
planters need not the existing duties to insure them 
profits, and even fortunes. The people of the East 
have a large trade with the West Indies. Our 
provisions and lumber are exchanged there, prin- 
cipally for these articles. The molasses is distilled 
into rum; and this business, hitherto carried on to 
considerable extent, can scarcely survive the ex- 
isting duty. This must be abandoned—and you 
destroy the West India trade, and drive us round 
the Florida Capes and up the Mississippi, a voyage 
equal to one across the Atlantic, to purchase these 
articles, without the means of paying for them. 
And for what purpose? To diminish the quantity 
of spirits distilled from molasses, and thereby give 
a bounty on the whiskey of the West. 

But the most outrageous tax is that on salt~a 
necessary of life, which the poor man must use, 
even more than the rich. The existing impost is 
forty per cent. upon the value, and this must be 
increased one-fifth more. 

But this isnotall. Your'fisheries are important 


‘to the prosperity and safety of the nation. Why 


does Great Britain give such an enormous tonnage 
bounty on her fishing vessels? It is the prea 


of her seamen, whence her navy is supplied. Suc 
‘has been theeffect of this bounty in pen of scarcity, 
‘that it has cost the nation one p 

‘sterling for every barrel of fish. Thebounty which 
-you have given, is 
‘the duty on salt. t ) 
‘equivalent, and the balance is usually against the 
‘fishermen. This addition falls upon them without 


undred pounds 


only-intended as a drawback of 
It has not, hitherto, proved an’ 
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an equivalent; and this tax falls almost exclusively 
on the Atlantic States, and two-thirds at least on 
New England. New York derives a revenue 
from her salt works, and they are rented upon a 
condition that the manufacturers shall sell at a 
stipulated price. The West will never feel this 
tax. The Speaker: may tell me, if he pleases, of 
foreign salt at Louisville. Very well. Coals also 
have been sent to Newcastle, and British manu- 
factures exported ‘from the United States to Eng- 
land, and sold at a profit. But these are extra- 
ordinary cases, and prove nothing. I ask the 
Speaker, or any gentleman from the West, whether 
it is not a settled and universal opinion there, that 
they shall make their own salt? These four mil- 
lions, paid upon these necessary articles of con- 
sumption, fall almost entirely on the Atlantic 
States, and yet they must be increased. Sir, let 
m smile at our molasses and codfish, but 
et them not smile at our expense. There is an 
inequality and injustice in this, that is intolerable. 
Molasses doubled, and playing cards increased one- 
sixth only! Sir, I do not know but these are a 
necessary of life. They are probably an article of 
considerable consumption in the West, for whose 
benefit the tariff seems well calculated. Tax the 
bar iron: they will make enough of their own; tax 
molasses, and, consequently, the spirits distilled 
from it: they prefer whiskey ; tax the salt, and, of 
course, the codfish: they prefer catfish. Thus, you 
perceive, the gentlemen beyond the mountains are 
very willing to impose burdens, from which they 
and their constituents are wholly exempt. 

But this is defended as a countervailing system. 
Whathas hitherto been the successof your coercion 
on other nations? Your bill regulating the West 
India trade—what has been its effect? Ido not 
rejoice, nay, I regret, that my predictions of its 
success have all been verified. I would not have 
begun—but I would now go on. It would be mor- 
tifying, indeed, to retract a system of coercion | 
which, but two years since, was adopted with so 
much deliberation and unanimity. When the 
Speaker cites this case as an instance of the pro- 
priety of regulations, and of the inconsistency of 
gentlemen who oppose the tariff, he neither has 
me, nor proves his case. I opposed the measure, 
and the hopes of its advocates have been hitherto 
disappointed. 

But what part of your tariff is to operate as a 
countervailing system? Ten per cent. on articles 
imported in foreign vessels is a distinct affair, and 
has no connexion with the principles of your tariff. 
It resembles a tonnage duty, which the Speaker 
considers so favorable to commerce. It is the first 
time, I confess, I ever heard that a discriminating 
tonnage duty facilitated commerce. Thisisa tax 
on carrying, which inevitably diminishes the value 
of the article carried. It helps the carrier, unless 
it is met by other nations with a similar discrimi- 
nation; in which case, the carrier loses one way 
what he gains the other. The whole export and 
import trade is burdened, and the tax falls on the 
manufacturer, grower, consumer, or merchant, 
either or all, according to the circumstances of the 
markets. Jt may be in favor of the shipping in- 


terest, but every facility of transportation must be 
beneficial to commerce, which consists wholly in 
a system of exchange. l 

But how is this to affect your revenue? Upon 
the articles of first necessity, to which I have re- 
ferred, there will probably "be an increase, “after 
deducting for the diminution of the consumption. 
This $4,000,000 might probably be increased to 
$4,650,000. Upon teas, spirits, wines, and duck, 
which produced $5,000,000 last year, there is no 
material addition. Your first class, which you 
propose to raise from 74 to 124 per cent., and which 
yielded $179,076 97, consisting of jewelry and 
other articles of large value, in proportion to their 
bulk, will be easily smuggled, and will furnish no 
addition. 

The same remarks will apply to your second 
class, including silks and other valuable articles, 
which you propose to raise from 15 to 20 per cent., 
which afforded $2,916,828 75; and the third class, 
including hardware, which produced $1,916,906 
20, and which you propose to raie from 20 to 25 

er cent. The quantity regularly imported will 

e much diminished by a diminution of consump- 
tion and illicit importations, and, instead of a ma- 
terial increase of revenue on these, I should not be 
disappointed if there should be a falling off. Cer- 
tain specified articles, such as ale, raisins, and red 
and white lead, had increased one-third, and cocoa 
one-half, and all of which last year yielded $226,- 
129 77, might afford you an increase of $50,000. 
The other specified articles yield but a trifle, and 
at best would produce a petty sum. Doubling the 
duty on raw cotton will operate, as was probably 
intended, as a total prohibition, which diminishes 
your revenue $126,562 26. The fourth class, in- 
cluding woollens, cottons, and linens, and which 
you propose to increase from 25 to 33 per cent. 
with the regulations in regard to the minimum 
price, will create a serious depression. The arti- 
cles included in this class yielded you, the last 
year, $6,201,049. The immense duty on all, espe- 
cially the coarse cottons and linens, by fixing the 
minimum price so high, will, | am pretty sure, di- 
minish your revenue to the tunc of more than two 
millions annually. Your tariff, then, as it is, takes 
annually from your Treasury two millions. A 
considerable diminution seems to be expected by 
the chairman of the Manufacturing Committee 
and the Speaker; and we are told that the impost 
must be abandoned as a rotten system! A system 
that has carried the nation through prosperity and 
adversity, through peace and war,and under which, 
for thirty years, our population and wealth have 
increased beyond example, must be abandoned as 
rotten, and we are tu be set afloat on the sea of ex- 
periment and speculation. 

But, sir, who have made the impost insufficient? 
Why does it fail this year to satisfy the public ex- 
igencies? Because it is regulated more with a 
view to the protection of manufactures than to the 
protection of revenue. With reasonable and effec- 
tual protection to manufactures, the revenue would 
even now be ample. But you embarrass com- 
merce, and discourage agriculture, to pacify, the 
manufacturers; you mutilate and break down the 
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system, and then condemn it as rotten. You tan- 
talize and upbraid it for wounds which you your- 
selves have inflicted. You put the poisonous cup 
‘toits lips; you compel the draught ; its deleterious 
influence paralyzes and prostrates its constitution, 
‘and then, with a malignant sneer, you detest the 
object for imperfections and impurities which you 
have communicated. 

But upon what hypothesis is your impost to de- 
preciate ? Have gentlemen fallen into the opin- 
ion, so fondly entertained, that Europe is settled 
down in perpetual peace? And what is the foun- 
dation of this opinion? Whatever may be our 
“wishes, however strong our hopes, surely experience 


is opposed to the prospect of lasting tranquillity. If 


war is not the natural state of men, most certainly 
it is the usual condition of the nations of Europe. 
Look back upon them two centuries, and, during 
the whole period you will not find forty years of 
-general peace. Their relative positions and polit- 
ical condition are sources of almost perpetual wars. 
The balance of power, which they are always 
fighting for and never obtain, was never in greater 
jeopardy than at present. Uneasy, restless, fever- 
ish symptoms are making their appearance. The 
legitimates are trembling, and the people begin- 
‘ning to think of their rights. Europe appears on 
the eve of a convulsion, terrible, I fear, in its ope- 
rations, but happy, I trust, in its result. If it were 
‘our duty to wish that the present condition of 
Europe should be permanent, and that the calm 
of despotism should be endured rather than the 
evils of a revolution, still we ask, what is the pros- 
ect? Look at Spain, look at the events in 
Branca; and the symptoms in Germany, and then 
calculate on probabilities. The scenes we are to 
‘witness, however distressing, will give an activity 
to the commerce of the United States, and, like 
those which are past, increase our strength, and 
improve our prosperity. Those who calculate 
therefore on commerce and revenue from a long 
and general peace, are contradicted by evidence 
- and experience. Pursue, then, your old system; 
look at the future through the medium of the past ; 
be guided by the compass of experience, and you 
are safe. 

But, should we embark in this new speculation, 
venture upon this untried experiment, and, calcu- 
lating that each nation, in perfect peace, is to re- 
‘pose upon its own resources, adopt this Chinese 
policy, what are to be your ulterior measures? 
Create a motive, force a necessity, and sailors, and 
merchants, and farmers, must become manufac- 
turers, or quit their country. Pass this bill, and it 
is the winding-sheet of your navy. The flag of 
ee country, the a Tenne banner, which 

as so often waved in triumph over your enemies, 
and secured to your nation such lasting renown, 
must be furled, stowed away in some garret, with 
worms and cobwebs, and your glory 1s to be con- 
signed to forgetfulness. 

I ask again, what are your ulterior measures? 
Abandon your rotten system, and what is your 
substitute? Follow up your measures, and, while 
providing to drain the Treasury, give us, at the 
“same time, your means to replenish it. 


Will you tax the manufacturers to aid manu- 
factures? They will scarcely thank you for the 
aid. To take from a man as much as you bestow, 
confers on him no favor. If the manufacturers 
cannot exist without protection, they surely can- 
not endure a tax equivalent to the protection re- 
quired. But postpone this tax, say they, until we 
have commenced, and are in the full tide of suc- 
cessful experiment, and we shall then be able, and 
as soon as we are able, we shall be willing to re- 
quite the favor. Wait, borrow some twenty mil- 
lions to replace the bounties which you pay to 
manufacturers; do this in a time, too, when they 
have great facilities in the cheapness of labor, pro- 
visions, and stock; and, when the price of these 
articles shall double, as they probably will, what 
then will be their language about taxes? Not only 
forbear your tax, but give us more aid. We ex- 
pect that that which you have furnished will be 
augmented to keep pace with the augmentation in 
the price of our articles of consumption. ` 

The result is, that the deficiency must be sup- 
plied by a direct tax. Itis inevitable. Whoever 
votes for this bill creates a necessity for a land 
tax. I solemnly declare that I never will agree to 
tax the land to support manufactures. We have 
heard much of the equivalent given us in the 
Constitution for slave representation. Our zealous 
advocates of restriction from the North insisted 
that the framers of the Constitution expected that 
we were to be compensated in direct taxes. for 
slave representation, apportioned on the same prin- 
ciple. I did not then expect the cquivalent was 
to come so soon. For myself, and the people I 
represent, I do not feel much gratitude for the 
favor. No, sir, I repeat it, so long as I have the 
power I will continue to protest against a land tax 
to support manufactures. 

But, sir, are you sure the forcing system will not 
prove injurious to the manufacturers themselves ? 
You attempt too much; expectation fails, and a 
reaction is produced. Begin when they least need 
it, and withhold your hand when the necessity 
presses, and the expectations which you have raised 
will end in disappointment and ruin.. 

For twenty years past your manufacturing in- 
dustry has flourished and improved more than. the 
other branches. I might again recur to the de- 
pression of commerce and agriculture, and urge, 
in detail, their wants and distresses; but the pres- 
sure is known and felt. The burdens on these are 
already intolerable. Manufacturing establishments 
are making a progress sufficiently rapid. Within 
twenty years at least one hundred manufacturing 
companies have been incorporated within the sin- 
ple State of Massachusetts; many of these with 
arge capitals; and those which have been man- 
aged prudently have succeeded. I hope never to 
witness the period when our manufacturers shall 
hold the pre-eminence. Let the industry of the 
people follow its own channel, and all will be 
well. To transfer the people from one employ- 
ment to another is an unnatural process; its suc- 
cess in this country very doubtful, and its result 
will be unfortunate, if not ruinous. Would you 
perpetuate your liberties, then encourage and in- 
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culcate that education and industry which will 
agcom lish the object. What is the effect of large 
manufacturing establishments? Ignorance, fac- 
tion, and depravity. The Speaker has given us 
an agcount of the discipline and education in a 
-entton factory highly interesting and fascinating. 
From his eulagy, I should expect that he would 
þe willing to send a daughter there for a polite 
education. If-cases contrary to this do occur, he 
` infers that it is an abuse.of the system. Sir, these 
suggestions are creatures of a vivid imagination. 
Had I that gentleman’s magic tongue, I would 
give you a picture of the morality of great manu- 
facturing establishments. “To rear the tender 
thought, to teach the young idea how to shoot,” 
‘to instil into the minds of our youth the princi- 
ples of freedom and the precepts of virtue and re- 
ligion, in a cotton factory, a furnace, or a glass 
works! [n that religion which is inculcated by 
inspiring terror you might succeed, for your pupil 
would always have a picture of the infernal re- 
gions. before him. i 

“This is to be the future policy of the West— 
the: West, which presents unlimited demands for 
agricultural industry, must be converted into a 
yast workshop! Immense tracts of uncultivated 
land. eall for the labor of the farmer. Florida is 
to be ours, if we can get it; and Texas, we are 
told, is ours already. The last is described by the 
Speaker as so delightful, that, in comparison, Mil- 
ton’s description of Paradise is faint, weak, and 
insipid. Yet this Elysium, with all its beatitude, 
aust be abandoned for manufacturing establish- 
ments. The children of the West, with bodies 
sprightly, vigorous, and elegant, and minds free 


and elastic as the air they breathe, are to be caged 


and cooped up in a dismal dungeon. Qur. sons 
and daughters, who are to become the fathers and 
mothers of a free and sovereign people, are to be 
jnstructed in the principles of ii 

and perfect school, 
and bandage the mind to direct all its energies to 


the important object of a pin’s point or a needle’s: 
eye; you bend and distort the body, and crush 
down its energies; you a aa it to the discipline’ 


and mechanical direction of a mercenary master ; 


and this is to be the defender of your country and: 


its liberties, and the parent of a race of freemen. 
Look at the manufacturing establishments of Eu- 
rope; see the poor wretches there, doomed to per- 
petual imprisonment, inhaling a fætid atmosphere, 
wilh a body pale, haggard, and ghastly, contain- 
ing a mind equally crippled and d 


ernment to copy it? 


That man is inclined to evil as the sparks are. 
fo ascend, that his heart is deceitful above all: 
things, and desperately wicked, is apparent, with-' 
Every day’s ex-: 
Some fa- 
yorite passion, some love of power, of wealth, of: 
splendor, of fame, or some other love, operate as: 

elusions, and act as syrens to lure us upon the 


gut the authority of revelation. 
perience proves the melancholy truth. 


Seyila or Charybdis, while we are navigating the’ 


and had pronounced it very good, 
regret that something was wanting. Not that 


iberty, in this pure. 
ou take the child, swathe; 


epraved, Wit- 
ness the distress and misery which this system. 
entails, and the faction and treasons it engenders, 
and say, is it very consistent with our free Gov-: 


dangerous channel of human life. Shall we direet 
the people into the paths of vice? Let man be poor, 
ignorant, and enslaved, he has yet one consolation 
while-he is innocent. Let the storms of adversity 
assail him, toan. approving .conscience he can rẹ- 
tire, as a shield from the storm, and `a covert from 
the tempest. An awful responsibility, therefore, 
rests upon a Legislature which directs a nation’s 
industry to those pursuits which lead to vice. 

Sir; follow nature, and your way is clear. Byt 
the design of the Creator seems to be strangely 
perverted. When he was proceeding in his work, 
e seemed to 


there were no manufacturing establishments to 
fetter and chain the mind; not that there were no 
merchants to exchange luxuries and diffuse poison ; 


. not that there was no warrior to enslave and mur- 


der his fellow-man; but that there “was not a 
man to till the ground.” And he took him from 
the dust, that his origin might point to his-employ- 
ment, and put him in the garden to “dress it.” 


-But man soon revolted; and it is worthy of re- 


mark, that the first systematic rebellion against 
the laws of God was by a combination of manufac- 
turers at Babel, and that he punished their folly by 
confounding their language. This scrap of his- 
tory teaches much. From that period to the date 
of your tariff, as soon as they have acquired the 
poren the ability to combine, the manufacturers 

ave been building towers to overlook all other 
branches of industry, and overawe every govern- 
ment that did not subscribe to their demands. The 
manufacturers of the United States are young, and 
yet innocent, and it is important to keep them.so. 
Give them the same power and the same. tempta- 
tions, and they will probably pursue the same 
course. The evil may be easier prevented than 
corrected; keep the three great branches of nation- 
al industry balanced, each will be a check on the 
other, and all will be safe and prosperous. 

But there is a branch of manufacturing industry 
strictly domestic, which your large establishments 
are calculated to injure and subvert. I mean that 
which is earried on in every farmer’s family. Most 
of the families of our farmers make their own 
clothes and cloth furniture. This is seldom done 
in the vicinities of large factories. The entice- 
ments are so strong to congregate there, that the 
family is deserted, and domestic industry aban- 
doned. The Speaker’s rosy buxom country girl, 
whom ‘he so feelingly described, going to market 
with her roll of linen under her arm, (although he 
seemed to think more of the girl than her linen,) 
is transferred from her father’s house to the factory, 
in which school she would probably soon learn to 
dispose both of her bloom and her virtue. Al- 
though I am friendly to a due encouragement of 
manufactures, I cannot hesitate to believe that 
these establishments have a sensible effect to im- 
pair the species of industry of which I have been 
speaking. I intended to have given other views 
of the subject, but time is precious, and difficulties 


thicken as we proceed. We seem to be traversing 
a vast and pestilential desert. 
refreshing shade, or cooling stream, to cheer, nor 


No gentle breeze, 
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to guide us on our way. But 
and dismal, as the valley of the 
I hope and trust we shall pause 
fraught with 


sun, moon, or star, 
all is dark, dreary, 
shadow of death. 
before we hazard an experiment so 
difficulties and dangers. 

When Mr. H. had concluded, the Committee 
rose; and reported the bill to the House. 

Mr. Harbin moved to postpone the bill indefi- 
nitely, and the House adjourned. 


Fripay, April 28. 


Mr. Newron, from the Committee of Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill from the Senate, 
entitled “An act granting certain privileges to the 
Ocean Steamship Company of New York,” -re- 
ported the same without amendment, and it was 
ordered to be read a third time to-morrow. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of this House of 
the following titles, to wit: “An act for the ben- 
efit of Christopher Miller ;” and “An act concern- 
ing the banks of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes ;” with an amendment to each,—in 
which they ask the concurrence of this House. 

Mr. Arcuer, of Maryland, submitted the follow- 
ing amendment to the rules of the House, which 
lies on the table one day of course: 

«Every discussion on any vill, motion, or resolu- 
tion, shall terminate in five days after it shall have com- 
menced. 

« No member shall speak upon any question longer 
than an hour at one time.” 

Mr. Burier, of New Hampshire, submitted the 
following resolution for consideration : 

Resolved, That the Committee of Manufactures be 
instructed to prepare and report a bill laying a duty of 
cents on all spirituous liquors distilled from grain 
and other domestic materials. 

The question being taken whcther the House 
would now consider the resolution, it was decided 
in the negative—ayes 58, noes 66. 

The engrossed bill for the relief of Græme Keith 
Spence, late a purser in the Navy, (allowing him 
certain discount, paid by him during the late war, 
in passing off Treasury notes received from Gov- 
ernment,) was read the third time; and, after some 
debate on the merits of the bill, in which Mr. 
McCoy opposed and Mr. Livermore advocated 
its passage, the bill was passed—ayes 67, noes 55 
—and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 


The House then took up the bill to regulate the 
duties on imports, and the amendments reported 
thereto by the Committee of the whole House. 

Mr. Hanrprn’s motion to postpone the bill indef- 
initely being under consideration— 

- Mr. H. rose and delivered, in a speech of nearly 
two hours in length, his sentiments in opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. McLane, of Delaware, 
as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: I am too sensible of the value of 
time, at this protracted period of the session, to 
task the patience of the House longer than may 


addressed the Chair 


| many subjects, and 


be absolutely necessary to submit the views I 
entertain of this subject. When efforts so zeal- 
ous, urged as they are both by the force of indi 
vidual character and best talents of the House, are 
made to defeat the principal object of this bill, I 
owe it to that quarter of the country which I rep- 
resent, and which is deeply interested in the résult 
of this question, to contribute my aid in behalf of 
a measure which I believe is calculated to miti- 
gate the national distress, and promote the national 
prosperity. 

Besides the general principles which are in- 
volved in this subject, there are other considera- 
tions, to which I will beg leave first to refer, why 
this motion should not prevail. 

l am free to say that I do not entirely approve 
of the bill in its present form. It embraces too 
presents a combination of 
objects which, I fear, will counteract, in the ex- 
tent of its range, some of the benefits designed to 
be afforded to that portion of the national labor 
which most imperiously requires to be cherished. 
But, though it may be in some measure true, that 
the bill proposes more than the state of the coun- 
try absolutely requires, the present motion does 
not propose enough. If the bill is too large, and 
calls upon us to do too much, it is no reason wh 
we should do nothing. It is our duty to modify 
it, and adapt it to the wants and condition of the 
country. 

And, though it be true, 
we are now near the close of a protracted session 
we should remember that it has been characterize 
by few of those measures to which the anxious 
eyes of the nation have been constantly directed, 
and that the subject now before us is one neither 
of the first impression, nor hastily got up. Tt has 
been before the people and the councils of the 
country for many years, and forced upon the re- 
fection of the least considerate, by the pressure of 
the private and public distress which this bill pro- 
poses to relieve. The subject underwent a full 
investigation when the existing tariff was estab- 
lished; and the great error at that time was, that 
there was not afforded a degree of protection com- 
mensurate with the evils. The inadequacy of the 
existing tariff has been fully tested by past expe- 
rience, and throughout the present session our 
powers have been invoked to supply its defects. 
We have already expended a week in investiga- 
ting the details of this bill, which will be worse 
than loss of time if we separate without coming to 
a decision. If the protecting arm of the Govern- 
ment is to be extended to the national labor, the 
policy should be announced without delay; other- 
wise it may prove ineffectual for the object. Con- 
siderable capital is already embarked in manufac- 
turing establishments, and if it be our interest to 
preserve it there, and to cherish its employment, 
it is indispensably necessary that we should inspire 
the capitalists with confidence in our policy, to 
prevent them from withdrawing it, or to save it 
from actual loss. If we fail to do so now, the 
remedy may be-administered when the disease has 
sunk below its efficacy. A determination to foster 
this particular employment of the national capital, 


as has been urged, that 
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may prove effectual now, even with an inadequate | ury bya commerce the most extensive and pros- 
tariff, when, without such a determination, it may | perous, and our wants were those of a young na- 
be impossible hereafter to repair the ruins which | tion, with a thin population, and cheap and limited 
‘might have been prevented by seasonable aid. | institutions. But the growth of the nation has 

T am willing to unite with gentlemen in paring | been rapid beyond example; our territory has been 
down this bill to reasonable limits, provided it| much more than doubled, and our institutions 
shall be allowed to give abundant encouragement | have become extended in proportion to the limits 
to the principal articles of public necessity, and | of our territory and population. We have raised 
afford ample relief to the exigencies of the national | armies, erected fortifications, and planted works 
labor ; but I will take it as it is, rather than get ! of defence around our whole frontier. We have 
nothing. It is our duty to relieve the distress | built and equipped fleets which are indispensable 
which pervades the country, and there is much | guards of the rights, and indissolubly associated 
greater danger, in my opinion, that we shall do | with the pride and glory of the nation. In short, 
less, than more, than is necessary. | we have taken a high rank among the nations of 

I beg leave, also, to divest this subject of the | the earth, and our expenses are necessarily more 
particular character with which it has been in-| than quadrupled, and, in the nature of things, 
geniously attempted to stamp it. To associate it | must continue to increase. But, in all this time, 
with sectional interests and particular classes, is | while our national progress has been upon this 
treating it unfairly, and resembles much more the | gigantie scale, our foreign commerce has borne no 
indulgence of narrow prejudices than the pursuit | proportionable augmentation; on the contrary, it 
of a liberal policy for national purposes. It is cal- been rather wasting away, until that which 


culated more to increase a common evil than to | could formerly overflow your Treasury, cannot be 
promote a general good, or to conduct us to an |swoln to half its demands. The tariff, however, 
enlightened decision. ‘The object is purely na-|so far from abandoning the imposts, proposes to 
tional, embracing: the best interests of all parts of | extract from it larger means; but it does not do 
‘the community. It is to promote a common end, | this altogether on account of the encouragement 
for a common benefit; to cherish the national | afforded to manufactures, but in pursuance of the 
labor and capital wherever they may be found, | express recommendation of the Secretary of the 
and to conduct them to profitable and nationable | Treasury, who, with the enlightened independence 
results. If the encouragement of that portion of | which so highly distinguishes his public conduct, 
our labor which can be employed in the manu- | has candidly exposed the extent of our wants, and 
factures of the country, will not do this, it ought | the inadequacy of the supply. I request permis- 
not to be afforded. I claim for them no particular 
aid beyond what may contribute to the good of 
the whole mass of our national industry. 

But the tariff has been assailed also with great 
confidence, and particularly by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Virginia, who spoke a few days ago, 
with so much ability, os Barroour,) because of its 
revenue character. It is said it increases the rate 
‘of duty on foreign merchandise generally, includ- 
ing articles of necessity, because of the high pro- 
hibitory duties upon those which are designed to 
be more particularly encouraged, and that it will 
finally lead to a system of internal taxation or ex- 
cise. I confess I have not much reliance upon this 
bill for purposes of revenue. I do not advocate it 
upon thisground. I valueit only for the protection 
it would afford to the labor of the country; and I | proceeds to recommend the present as a favorable 
repeat my wish that it had been confined to this | moment to afford efficient protection to our cotton, 


: to refer to his report at the present session, 
object, leaving the subject of revenue to its appro- woollen, and iron interests, if it can be done con- 


as conclusive upon this subject, The Secretary 
of the Treasury, after particularly exhibiting the 
ordinary estimates of such a report, observes : 
“Under all the circumstances, it is respectfully 
“submitted that the public interest requires that 
‘the revenue be augmented, or that the expendi- 
€ ture be diminished. Should an increase of reve- 
“nue be deemed expedient, a portion of the deficit 
‘ may be supplied by an addition of the duties now 
‘imposed upon various articles of foreign mer- 
‘chandise, and by a reasonable duty upon sales 
“at auction; but it is not probable that any modi- 
‘ fication of the existing tariff can supersede the 
‘ necessity of resorting to internal taxation, if the 
‘ expenditure is not diminished.” The report then 


sda Gia ay I am willing to look to a sys- | sistently with the general interests of the nation. 
Our session is now about to close, and we have 


tem of impost as the chief source of revenue, 
while it is adequate to the purpose; but gentlemen | not diminished our expenditure, nor do I believe 
it would be practicable or advisable to do so. I 


must know that this cannot be the case for any great 
length of time. However anxious we may be to | would be unwilling to reduce the Army or the 
Navy, and I know of no object of retrenchment 


avert it, the day will soon come when this nation 

will be compelled to rely upon its internal re-| which would not weaken our strength at home, 

sources for its fiscal exigencies, and it, therefore, | and our respectability abroad. A. resort to other 
means of supply is, therefore, unavoidable. If we 


becomes our duty, by a prudent foresight, to 
strengthen those internal resources, that we may | should be obliged to draw that supply from our 
home labor, it might be drawn safely and effi- 


be prepared for it when it shall come. How can 
we expect to rely upon a system, whose means | ciently, if we now, by a wise policy, render that 
are diminishing in the same proportion that our | labor flourishing, and save it from the deadly influ- 
demands upon it are augmenting ? The first fruits | ence of foreign competition. The tariff does not 
of the impost system were poured into our Treas- | create the necessity of this resort, but is auxiliary 
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to the supply: it draws as much as possible from 
the impost, that it may be compelled to extract 
less from internal means, and, at the same time, 
it wisely augments the internal means, by invig- 
orating the arm of our own industry, and keep- 
ing at home that large amount of national wealth 
which is now perpetually going out of the country, 
to enrich the foreign, and impoverish our own 
labor. Who does not see that any measure which | 
tends to augment the stock of the national wealth, | 
must, at the same time, increase the individual į 
resources, and swell the national supply ? | 

The honorable gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Barsour) has particularly deprecated a system of 
internal taxation or excise, and principally because 
of the expensiveness of its collection. Ihave no 
such hostility. I believe the people have less to 
apprehend from a system of direct, than one of in- 
direct taxation. In the former they see and feel 
the weight of their burden; in the latter it may be 
multiplied to an alarming degree, before its enor- 
mity can be detected. A moderate system of in- 
ternal taxes is the safest and. most certain source 
of supply, and in its nature will always be less op- 
pressive than anyother. Nor is it by any means 
clear that ig is more expensive than the impost. 
The revenue, in both cases, is paid by the consu- 
mer, who also pays the expenses of the system. In 
the case of the impost, he pays the merchant’s pro- 
fits in addition to the duty; and are not these 
equivalent to the expenses of a system of internal 
taxes? But, sir, unfortunately for the consumer, 
under the impost system, he pays nearly a moiety 
of his price for the benefit of the foreign laborer, 
and thus subtracts from the fund of public wealth, 
that which should be kept in circulation at home. 
I cannot entertain a doubt that it would be the in- 
terest of this nation to foster its manufacturing 
labor and capital, even at the risk of a temporary 
diminution in its revenue. The labor which would 
thus receive encouragement would soon attain the- 
capacity to bear an equivalent proportion of the 
national burdens, and, by increasing all the streams 
of supply, ultimately enrich the public treasury. į 
If it be necessary now for the Government to stretch 
forth its arm to shield this infant branch of the 
national labor from foreign rivalship, the day is 
not distant when, in its turn, it will give vigor and 
strength to the national sinews. 

Having said thus much, Mr. Speaker, in regard 
to the objections against the tariff as a whole, I 
will proceed now to consider the general princi- 
ples upon which, I think, its great objects may be 
maintained and recommended to our adoption. 

I was fully aware of the principles of the writers 
upon political economy, which have been so ear- 
er and ably relied upon by the opponents of the 
tariff; and though I am by no means disposed to} 
involve in a common censure these principles and 
their authors, they appear to me to be unsafe guides 
in this discussion, where they are not sanctioned | 
by er pence and tested by the practical opera- 
tion of national prir Much of the numerous 
treatises upon political economy consists in plausi- 
ble theories, founded upon a state of things which, 
in fact, have no existence, and, with regard to the | 


most of these theories, the greatest difference of 
opinion prevails among the authors themselves. 
Among these numerous theorists each is the stout 
advocate of his own system, and the world has not 
yet finally decided between them. One contends 
that agricultural labor is the only profitable source 
of wealth, and that manufacturing capital is un- 
productive; this is denied by another, who advo- 
cates some other favorite branch of industry. A 
third is the advocate of commercial capital; ano- 
ther prefers the home trade; and the fifth contends 
for the superiority of a foreign commerce; so that 
scarcely any two of them agree, when they come 
to carry their respective systems throughout the 
details, and are yet litigating many of the princi- 
ples which have been so confidently relied upon in 
this debate. Sir, it is the course of true wisdom 
in us to leave them to their employment, and adopt 
those principles only which we find in practical 
and successtul use. With these as our data, we 
must adapt our measures to our own wants, and 
the actual condition of the world. ` 
Now, sir, whatever contrariety of opinion may 
prevail, in regard to the mass of the theories upon 
this subject, there is a common foundation for 
them all; and that is, that the source of individual 
and national wealth is labor, and that the degrée 
of the former will be in proportion to the activity 
of the latter. We may also disagree as to the par- 
ticular mode of employment in which this labor 
will be most productive, but all will agree that it 
must be employed in some way. It must be made 
active; and, if necessary, must be stimulated to 
activity. The evils of an unemployed, inactive 
labor, are always in proportion to its capacity, and 
all the vices which follow in the train of an idle 
population will soon chastise a nation whose 
councils are inattentive to the employment of its 
labor. Iam not the advocate of any particular 
branch of labor. I believe it is best, in general, 
that it should be diversified. I can have no idea 
of anation purely agricultural, commercial, or man- 
ufacturing. Their interests are mutual, and the 
advantage of each is always promoted by encou- 
raging, to a certain extent, the prosperity of the 
others. Iam free to say, however, that, in the 
United States, the preference should he given to 
the agriculture of the country. This should be 
the basis of our strength, the great fountain of our 
resources, and in the nature of things it always 
must be so. There is, therefore, no design to 
change the agricultural character of the nation 
into a manufacturing one, as has been so seriously 
deprecated in this debate. Such fears are alto- 
gether imaginary. At least nine-tenths of the 
power and influence of this country are agricultu- 
ral, and it is utterly impossible that a course of 
policy can be pursued, for any length of time, 
which shall, in any degree, subvert that interest. 
The agriculturist understands his interests, and 
will not be slow in resisting any serious encroach- 
ment upon them. Ina popular government like 
ours, his resistance will always be prompt and 
effectual. Even in England, extended as are her 
manufactures, the agricultural interest is always 
predominant; and there is no instance, in all the 
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struggles with regard to the grain laws, and other 
measures in which these two great interests haye 
been opposed, that the agriculturists have not pre- 
vailed. 

It is clearly among the first duties of a-nation to 
make the labor of its citizens active, and direct it 
to the most profitable results. Not by undue means 
to. stimulate any particular branch of labor, to the 
ruin and injury of any other; but to stimulate the 
aggregate of its own against the aggregate of 
foreign labor, and to protect any particular branch 
‘of its own labor against the rivalship of foreign 
policy. If a nation expects to become wealthy 
and powerful, it must exert itself to supply its 
wants by its own labor, rather than depend upon 
foreign labor for articles of the first necessity. 

The principle is not only sound in theory, but 
is that which is in practical operation in every 
nation which understands its own interest. They 
sell all, and buy nothing with which their own 
labor can supply them. Let us look to the exam- 
ple of England. She is agricultural, commercial, 
and manufacturing. The state of her agriculture 
is equal to that of any part of the globe; her man- 
ufacturing interests more extensive than in ay 

other. Her policy uniformly has been to cheris 

her manufacturing labor, as auxiliary to her na- 
tional wealth, and to resist all foreign competition. 
It is manifested in the earliest dawnings of her 
history. She began with encouraging the manu- 
facture of the coarse articles which constituted 
her prime wants, and afterwards followed up her 
policy with an unceasing assiduity, until she not 
only shielded her own labor from the competition 
of other nations, but in a great measure crippled 
their labor at home, and became the source of sup- 
ply for all the world. Have we not seen the 
eflects of this policy diffusing themselves through- 
out every branch of her industry, and over every 
part of her empire, until by this means there has 
been reared up a mass of wealth and power almost 
irresistible? It is true, we have been referred to 
England for an example of the evils of what has 
been termed the manufacturing system and her 
national debt; her insurrectional temper and mass 
of pauperism, have been ingeniously urged in 
the debate. But these are not the effects of her 
manufacturing system. They are the result of 
the expensive wars in which she has been perpetu- 
ally involved, and the insupportable weight of tax- 
ation consequent upon them; of a policy which 
has kept her continually embroiled, by intermed- 
dling in the disputes of others, when she had none 
of her own on hand ; apolicy to which she would 
long since have fallen a victim, but for those 
abundant streams of wealth which her active labor 
continually poured into her lap, and which she so 
lavishly drained in the cause of her unhallowed 
ambition. It does not follow that we are to imi- 
tate her in these respects, because, like her, we 
afford protection to our home labor; and I cannot 
believe that we shall be likely to beget treasonable 
insurrections by rewarding the occupation of the 
citizen with ease and cheerfulness. Insurrections 
are the fruits of an idle, discontented population ; 
they may be produced by the neglect, but not by 


the watchful protection.of the Government. The 
same policy was early adopted, and has been ever 
since pursued, by France, Holland, Prussia, Italy, 
and many other Powers of Europe; and all who 
are at all conversant with their history know that 
similar effects proved the wisdom of affording na- 
tional encouragement to national labor. The 
famous continental system of Bonaparte shows 
that he early discerned this real source of national 
wealthand power. When meditating the destruc- 
tion of the British empire, he knew very well.the 
source of her strength, and he wisely conceived 
the policy of drying itup. Had his arnbition been 
tempered with some portion of patience, and he 
had consented to wait a few years for the gradual 
success of his pelle it would have been more om- 
nipotent than his arms. His example, however, 
has not been lost upon the other nations of Europe; 
and though they did not yield to his schemes, 
Russia, and almost every other nation, excepting 
Spain and Portugal, have voluntarily adopted it. 
The principle of the Russian tariff is to receive 
nothing from abroad that she possesses skill and 
labor to make at home. Spain and Portugal are 
the victims of a different policy. They adopt the 
principles which are everywhere wriften and no- 
where practised. Spain stands a solitary beacon 
to warn us of her fatal example, which buried the 
highest spirit and best capacity in the miseries of 
idleness and luxury, and drove her population to 
seck a remedy through the dangerous paths of re- 
volt and insurrection. 

If, sir, I may be permitted to refer, for a histori- 
cal fact, to the book from Philadelphia, as it has 
been called, in which the zeal and ability of its 
author have imbodied a mass of the most useful 
and important information, the case of Portugal 
affords the most striking instance of the effects of 
both theories. Portugal did adopt the policy of 
encouraging her manufacturing, as auxiliary to 
her national labor, and those who are acquainted 
with her early history, will remember the success 
which crowned her exertions; but, in the midst of 
her system, she was persuaded to consent to the 
admission of British merchandise, as the price of 
vending her port wines in England. Her own 
labor immediately fell a victim to foreign compe- 
tition, and her situation afterwards is the best 
lesson we can draw upon the subject. The efforts 
of England to prostrate the labor of other coun- 
tries are not confined to Portugal—she carries 
them into every country, and she practises every 
expedient calculated to subserve her purpose. We 
know that her agents are scattered everywhere 
throughout the United States, and that they are 
unwearied in their exertions. In all their public 
speeches, the members of her Parliament betray 
their jealousy of our manufacturing prosperity ; 
and, at the same moment that her hired writers 
and journalists * are employed to assail public sen- 
timent here, by denouncing the evilsand immoral 
tendency of manufacturing establishments, the 
Government heaps bounties upon them, and cher- 


* See the works of Southey and others, especially 
the letters of Espriella, ascribed to Mr. 8. 
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jshes their growth at home, while they are send- 
ing their fabrics into all countries as auxiliaries 
to their writers. 

Ido not- refer to the practice of other nations, 
however, merely for proof of the soundness of the 
principle of affording national encouragement to 
national labor; but, as evincing the necessity of 
eur adopting similar regulations to counteract 
‘their policy. If the principle, that “things should 
be left to regulate themselves,” be true, it isso only 
when all nations observe it; it ceases to be prac- 
ticable with the rest, when apy one disregards it. 
If we were entirely insulated from the rest of the 
world, and carried on all our transactions within 
our own country, it might be urged upon us with 
considerable plausibility. But we are a part of 
the community of nations ; throughout which our 
intercourse is to be conducted, and all our ex- 
changes made, and we are, therefore, sensible to 
the regulations in every part of it. If the same 
rule were universal among all nations, we might 
galculate upon an equal participation in all com- 
mon advantages, and that our enterprise would 
-push its own reward, But, if the regulations of 
‘other-nations interfere with the natural course of 
things, if they. obstruct the ordinary channels of 
business, and ‘seek to confer advantages on their 
own lahor which it would not otherwise possess, 
we must either adopt countervailing measures, or 
become the victim of their policy. We have al- 
ready seen the extent of their regulations, pursued 
too, with the express view of cramping the natural 
spring of our enterprise. If they receive the pro- 
ducts of our agriculture, it is not to reciprocate 
the exchange, but, from necessity, to supply their 
own wants; nor are they driven even to this ex- 
pedient, until the scarcity among themselves makes 
it indispensable, while the products of all our other 
labor are subjected toa perpetual exclusion. The 
effect of.this policy, on the part of foreign nations, 
js to render our own raw products, in a great mea- 
sare, useless, and to confer on the foreign labor a 
monopoly in our own market. These are unnatu- 
ral advantages, which must be counteracted by 
similar encouragements to the home industry. If 
foreigners stimulate their industry, we must stimu- 
late ours also; if they preserve a preference in 
their market, we must give to our labor a prefer- 
ence in ours; as they contract their want of us, 
we must contract ours of them; if they pursue 
undue means to labor for us, we must take care to 
labor for ourselves ; a contrary policy would render 
us dependent upon foreigners for every thing, 
since, by their system of encouragement, they can 
underscİl us in any thing. 

The system is not a new one in the United 
States. We have always deemed it our duty to 
protect the home labor against foreign competi- 
tion. Our duties upon the agricultural products 
of foreign countries were not imposed for purposes 
of revenue, but for the protection of our own agri- 
cultural industry. And although gentlemen may 
be disposed to-regard these regulations lightly now, 
because of the peculiar condition of foreign coun- 
tries heretofore, they are, nevertheless, indicative 
of the sense we entertain of our true policy; nor 


should it be forgotten that. Hast India cotton is.al- 
ready imported into the United States cheaper 
than it can be procured from the Southern States; 
and that the day may not be distant, when the 
competition in this article will be much more for- 
midable. 

We have adopted the same system for the-pro- 
tection of the commercial enterprise of the country. 
The heavy foreign tonnage, the high rate of duties 
upon merchandise imported in foreign vessels; 
bounties allowed on the exportation of fish; ton- 
nage and drawback granted to fishing vessels; the 
exclusion of foreign vessels from the coasting 
trade, and the entire system of navigation laws, 
are evidently designed to give a preference to 
American ships and enterprise, over those of for- 
eigners. I do not refer to these in the spirit of 
complaint; far from it; the wisdom of the poliey 
is apparent in its effects. Nor do I refer to them 
to show that, because we have done much for 
commerce, we should, therefore, do something for 
manufactures ; but I refer to them, as demonstrat- 
ing the utility of the doctrine, of leaving things to 
regulate themselves; as evincing the necessity of 
national protection for national labor, and of 
counteracting the effect of foreign competition 
upon our home enterprise, in whatever channel it 
may be employed. i 

But, if the encouragement we have already given 
be insufficient for the purpose ; if against:these the 
foreign policy is able to raise its arm and paralyze 
our energies; if, in short, the labor of the country 
is now idle and unemployed, and an extension of 
the system of encouragement be necessary to ren- 
der it active, shall we stop short of the object, or 
shall we not rather afford it the utmost stimulus? 
What, then, give me leave to ask, sir, is the present 
condition of this country? Do we require wit- 
nesses to be examined here, or before our commit- 
tees, to inform us of the want of employment, and 
the scenes of individual distress and public embar- 
rassment which everywhere prevail, or are we to 
sit down and calculate in figures their weight and 
extent? We are assembled here from all quarters 
of this extensive empire, and every gentleman 
brings with him a knowledge of private and pub- 
lic suffering beyond example! The honorable 
Speaker, in the eloquent speech he delivered a few 
days:ago, described to us the condition of the man- 
ufacturing establishments in the East, where all 
admit the closest economy is practised. But the 
East is not singular in its scenes of decayin 
houses, deserted establishments, and individua 
ruin; they are presented wherever manufacturing 
capital has been employed, and every one must see 
the ruin which has fallen upon thousands of our 
citizens, who formerly obtained their living in this 
species of labor. But, sir, I do not confine my 
observation to this class only; I invite gentlemen 
to look at the condition of the country at large, of 
all classes of labor, in every part, for it is to this 
sickéning mass of general suffering that the remedy 
is to be administered. Consider the low price of 
property, as well real estate as every description of 
our products; look at the decaying towns and vil- 
lages which are every where presented; at the 
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thousands of the laboring classes of the community 

deprived of employment; at the numerous bank- 
ruptcies, which seem to blacken your cities, and 
fill them with dismay, and almost despair; at the 
mass of enterprise, and skill, and science, now en- 
feebled and borne down by cares, and weeping over 
a state of deplorable inactivity! Consider the uni- 
versal stagnation in every branch of industry, agri- 
cultural, commercial, and manufacturing! How 
is the face of this great country changed! Where 
late reigned plenty, and was heard the active hum 
of business, now meagre scarcity prevails, and idle- 
ness palsies the human energies; the poor are 
wretched, the man of large real estate lives only 
by the most rigid economy ! 

And what, sir, is the cause of all this? The 
answer is not diffieult. The artificial state of 
things which succeeded our Revolutionary strug- 
gle, and which, with the stimulus given by our 
late war, has hitherto sustained us, has suddenly 
changed; the channels of our wealth are dried up; 
our labor is thrown out of employment by foreign 
competition. Give me leave, sir, to trace these 
causes more particularly. 

Before the establishment of our independence, 
we relied for our supplies principally upon the labor 
of England, whose policy it was to preserve that 
state of dependence, and discourage all efforts in 
her colonies to manufacture for themselves. But 
the successful termination of that memorable con- 
flict defeated her policy, and gave a new spring to 
our enterprise, and the same spirit by which it 
was achieved dictated a resort to our own re- 
sources to give it perpetuity. The subject was 
almost the first that occupied our national deliber- 
ations; and the report of the illustrious man who 
then presided over the Treasury, Mr. Hamilton, 
portrayed with a prophetic hand the true course 
of national policy. It would have been pursued 
long ago, but for those desolating wars which soon 
afterwards broke out in Europe, and which have 
continued ever since, until very recently, with 
scarcely any intermission, and cramped both the 
agricultural and commercial enterprise of those 
nations. Their population was drawn from these 
employments to man their fleets and fill the ranks 
of their armies; they had little time for the culti- 
vation of the peaceful arts, and we became their 
growers and carriers. In sucha state of things, 
the population of the country, at that time, found 
full employment in the agricultural and commer- 
cial pursuits, and in the multiplicity of handi- 
craft and other employments, to which a flourish- 
ing state of those two great branches of industry 
always give rise, 

The demand abroad exceeded our means of sup- 
ply; we received high prices for all our produce; 
our commerce penetrated all parts of the world; 
every man found constant demand for his labor ; 
and the capital of the country had a brisk circula- 
tion ; we exchanged all our products for the fabries 
of foreign countries, under great advantages, and 
increased in wealth and power with an unexam- 
pled rapidity. But a new state of things has taken 
place. Those wars have terminated, and the world 
is at peace. The population which filled the fleets 


and armies of Europe is withdrawn, and is now 
turned to agricultural and commercial pursuits. 
We no longer possess the exclusive advantages “in 
these respects; they neither require our ships nor 
our agricultural products. Their demand for our 
surplus produce will diminish annually; for they 
are rapidly carrying into practical operation their 
policy of creating their own supply. We all know, 
too, that the India trade never did, and never will, 
require any part of our products; it deals princi- 
pally in money, and operates as a perpetual drain 
of our specie. If, in connexion with these causes, 
we consider our increasing population, the result 
is, that our wants of Europe are augmenting and 
theirs of us are diminishing. As we can export 
less, we must raise less; we cannot employ the 
same quantity of labor, and all those industrious 
people who are occupied in feeding the demands 
of a prosperous state of agriculture and commerce 
are cast upon society without the means of subsist- 
ence. The result is, also, that, as foreign nations 
will not take our surplus produce in exchange for 
the articles for which we rely upon them, we must 
go in debt for the amount, and without any means 
that I can discover of making payment. The bal- 
ance of trade against us last year was twenty-eight 
millions of dollars ; and every one must see that, as 
the wants of foreign nations are annually dimin- 
ishing, this balance must increase with the same 
proportion. What, though it may be true, as has 
been contended, that the present embarrassments 
may be occasioned in some degree by the inordi- 
nate extension of the bank capital, and the impru- 
dent speculations of individuals, it neither makes 
the evils less, nor varies the remedy. If the dis- 
tress be at all ascribable to this source, it is more 
because of the capital having been suddenly with- 
drawn from circulation, than because it was ever 
thrown into use. No doubt much of the individual 
embarrassment which now prevails would have 
been spared, if such an accumulation of bank cap- 
ital had not been made. But it cannot be dis- 
guised, that this capital had become the standard 
of the business and transactions of the country, 
and, if it had been permitted to continue, the labor 
of the country would in time have redeemed it. 
It has been, however, suddenly taken up—a stag- 
nation of business, scarcity of a circulating me- 
dium, sacrifice of property, and want of employ- 
ment ensue. The necessity for the interposition 
of Congress is only increased, therefore; and, as 
we refuse to create a national currency, the duty 
becomes more imperious to provide another reme- 
dy. The remedy is, to foster the national indus- 
try, to create a market at home for our surplus, 
and to make for ourselves what we should be 
obliged otherwise to import from abroad. 

We are here met by the objection that, if this 
necessity exist, labor will itself take the direction 
without our interference. 

That the necessity does exist no one can doubt; 
it is palpable; it has existed for some years, and 
yet the labor has not taken the direction. On the 
contrary, a great portion of the capital heretofore 
embarked in almost every branch of industry, is 
now idle; the distress is progressive, and the man- 
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must be consumed. Agriculture may be pursued 
without much eapital, and there are few who do 
not possess sufficient knowledge to cultivate the 
land, in which but little risk is required; but a 
failure in the manufacturing enterprise is frequent- 
ly attended with entire ruin. The apprehension 
of their risks, in competition with the foreigners, 
whose skill has been matured by a century, and 
whose capital has grown up under the invigorat- 
ing hand of national encouragement is, of itself, 
sufficient to forbid the experiment. It is, more- 
over, the result of the experience of all times and 
ages that the success of manufactures has depended 
upon governmental aid; they have never flour- 
ished any where without it. And if encourage- 
ment has been found necessary in other nations, 
and in early periods, how much more is it required 
in this country, where, in addition to the general 
considerations and intrinsic difficultics already 
referred to, we have to contend with the bounties 
and premiums of other nations, conferred with the 
express view of stifling our infant enterprise, and 
preserving their mature ascendency. Such a rival- 
ship is too unequal to be encountered. Without 
public aid the contest would be hopeless. 

The case is fairly presented, then, sir, in which, 
from various causes, our home productions cannot 
stand a competition with those of foreign nations 
in our market; and in which our national in- 
dustry is incapable of being stimulated by the 
rivalship of foreign mapy: In such a case, the 
best writers upon political economy pronounce 
the interposition of the Government necessary. In 
such a case the most liberal aid cannot possibly do 
harm, since it only accelerates a state of things 
which it is necessary for the interests of the coun- 
try should take place. Sir, it would be unwise to 
await the slow and miserable progress of our un- 
assisted labor in such a conflict, marked, as it 
would be, by the evils of individual want and pub- 
lic imbecility. Nor, sir, can we forget our obliga- 
tion to those who have already embarked their 
fortunes in manufacturing establishments, in the 
full confidence that their efforts would be cherished 
and sustained by the national protection. 

The degree in which the encouragement shall 
be afforded is, then, sir, the only remaining ques- 
tion. Iam willing that this should be measured 
by the capacity of our labor, and the obstacles with 
which it has to contend. But it should be suffi- 
cient to produce a successful rivalship, and secure 
the preference in the home market. Ido not advo- 
cate the policy of prematurely drawing the labor 
from one branch of industry to another; by extra- 
ordinary encouragement, or by high duties, to create 
a capacity which is to be useful some twenty years 
hence. But, where we possess the capacity, which, 
by a due preference in our own market, would 
supply our consumption with those articles, with 
the raw material of which our own country 
abounds; there, I contend, the duty becomes 1m- 
perious to cherish the capacity, and stimulate it to 
the highest activity. Itisin this point of view, 
among others, that the policy of the friends of the 
tariff avoid the narrow construction now put upon 
the visionary theories of political economists; it Is 


ufacturing labor is retrograding. The memorials 
from all quarters of the country prove this. Ican 
speak from my own knowledge of that part of the 
country which I represent—the manufacturing in- 
terest; which is by no means the least important. 
Of the state of manufactures there I could draw a 
picture, without the aid of imagination, of the 
most gloomy nature; suffice it to say, however, 
that more than a moiety of the labor formerly em- 
ployed in these establishments, is now without 
business; that many of the establishments are ac- 
tually suspended and that others will soon follow, 
without the encouragement now contemplated. I 
shall not deny that this state of things may be ow- 
ing, in some degree, to the immense quantities of 
British goods with which this country lfas been 
inundated by the foreign merchant and manufac- 
turer ; but this only augments the evil; it is a 
striking illustration of the effects of foreign compe- 
tition, in the continuance of which the British 
manufacturer, as well as his Government, has an 
immediate interest. The honorable gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Barsour) is mistaken, how- 
ever, in supposing that the American manufacturer 
calculates his profits upon his war capital, though, 
if he did, as he was encouraged by his Govern- 
ment to invest it, it would afford no reason why he 
should now be abandoned in the day of his adver- 
sity. Such establishments, no doubt, feel the 
pressure more than others ; but none are free from 
it, and even those which have been sacrificed at 
public sale, and passed into the hands of new own- 
ers, at reduced prices, are unable to resist foreign 
competition. 

The truth is, sir, that labor and capital will not 
of themselves. become immediately or extensively 
employed in manufactures, without the fostering 
aid of Government, especially in seasons of great 
distress. They are not so immediately productive 
in these occupations, and in times of pressure and 
embarrassment, men look, and are obliged to look, 
more to an immediate profit and relief, than to ul- 
timate and permanent advantage. In times of 
extreme need our daily wants must be satisfied ; 
we dread the slow progress of permanent success. 
Besides this, the changing from one business to 
another is always an affair of time, and has to en- 
counter the force of old habits, and many other 
impediments extremely difficult to surmount. We 
see the force of habit constantly exemplified in the 
aa’ preference which is given to foreign fab- 
rics, which we have long been accustomed to use, 
over domestic productions of an equal or even su- 
perior quality. The knowledge of such a preju- 
dice, too, cannot fail to deter the capitalist from 
encountering it. The first impulse of such neces- 
sity would be discerned in the'manufacturing in 
families for their home consumption, and even 
this is slow. But manufacturing establishments, 
which are to afford employment to the labor of the 
country upon a scale commensurate with our con- 
dition, require both capital and skill. Property of 
a considerable value must be purchased, improve- 
ments made, and costly machinery constructed, 
which are not adapted to other pursuits; and in 
the acquisition of skill capital also, as well as time, 
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not entirely giving a new direction to the labor of 
the country, or creating new habits or employ- 
ments ata great expense upon other classes. Ft 
finds the capacity existing ; it looks to the direc- 
tion which mems own dispositions and the course 
of events have given to the labor, and finding it 
struggling with a foreign competition, it steps in to 
its aid, cherishes its resources, and secures them 
the scope of the home market. But the relief 
should be prompt and effectual. If the first tariff 
had gone to the extent now proposed, many of the 
‘evils of which we now complain would have been 
avoided. Itis no answer to say, that the tariff was 
then deemed sufficient; and if the manufacturers 
then believed it would be, it only proves that they 
desired no extravagant aid. One thing, however, 
is certain, that Congress did not fix the duties at 
as high a rate as was recommended by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the result has clearly 
proved its entive inadequacy. 

Do: gentlemen doubt the capacity of our labor 
to supply our home consumption with all the ar- 


ticles of prime necessity—the great object.of every: 


provident government? . I refer them to the pro- 
gress which has been already made, under all dis- 
advantages, in the manufacture of coarse cottons 
and woollens, iron, glass, paper, leather, and cord- 
age. In quality, they are, in all respects, equal, 
and in many instances superior, to the foreign ar- 
ticle. Cramped as we have been, we have manu- 
factured one-third of our cotton crop, and with 
the few hands which the owners of these establish- 
ments have been able to employ, they have sup- 
plied clothing for the Army and Navy, and grad- 
ually introduced their fabrics into most parts of the 
interior of the country. Of each of these branches 
of manufactures, our own country affords the raw 
materials in abundance, and for the raw material 
of iron, glass, leather, and cordage, we have no 
demand abroad. The raw material of iron and 
glass is entirely worthless, unless used in the con- 
struction of the fabrics of this manufacture, and 
are by that means constituted a new and exhaust- 
less source of wealth to the nation. If, therefore, 
we depend upon the foreign supply for these articles, 
besides leaving our labor idle, we abandon this 
source of wealth-at home, and pay a premium to 


few calculations as to the effect of employing the 
home labor in this way. 

England draws the raw material of her cotton, 
woollen, and leather manufactures, principally, 
from other others, and yet Colquhoun estimates 
her clear gain per annum, upon these three arti- 
cles alone, deducting the cost of the raw material, 
at fifty-three million pounds sterling. This is the 
result of a system which buys the raw material 
and sells the manufactured article; but in this 
country, where we should work up our own taw 
material, which we cannot easily dispose of in 
any other way, the effect would be still more 
striking. We have already made sufficient pro- 
gress in this country, not only to develope the 
capacity of our labor, bat to illustrate its condu- 
civeness to individual and national wealth. The 
able report of the Committee of Commerce and 
Manufactures of 1816, states that, at that time, 
100,000 persons were employed in the cotton estab- 
lishments alone, in the United States, and: that of 
these, 10,000 were males over severiteen years, 
66,000 women and female children, and 24,000 
boys under seventeen years of age. They emi- 
ployed: a capital of $40,000,000. They used, of 
cotton, 27,000,000 pounds, which, at thirty cents, 
amounted to $8,000,000, and they produced, of 
yards, 81,000,000, which, at thirty cents, would 
amount to $24,000,000, and yield a net gain to 
the country of sixteen million two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. It ought to be remembered that, of 
this sum, at least fifteen millions of dollars went 
into the pockets of these 100,000 poor people em- 
ployed in the establishments, and blessed them with 
competence and honest independence: it thus 
passed into general circulation, and filled up the 
veins throughout the body of the nation. What, 
give me leave to ask, would have been the condi- 
tion of these 100,000 people had they not been so 
employed? It is too plain that they would have 
been in idleness and want—rather the objects of ` 
public charity than the active contributors to pub- 
lic wealth; while, at the same time, the sixteen 
million two hundred thousand dollars would have 
passed out of the country, and gone into the pocket 
of the foreign laborer and capitalist. Let us ex- 
tend the calculation to our actual capacity, and 


a foreign nation, for converting unprofitable mate- | contrast it with the effects of a foreign supply. 


rials into articles of great profit and advantage to 
their labor, at our expense! And yet it has been 
said; in the debate, that our manufactures contri- 
bute nothing to the national wealth! Sir, let us 
consider the operation of manufacturing labor upon 
the wealth of the nation. It would appear to my 
mind to be a proposition too clear for argument, 
that a nation who labors to supply its own wants, 
instead of hiring foreigners to do it, as certainly 
grows rich by the operation, as does an individual 
who-pursues the same process. If, instead of send- 
ing abroad twenty millions of dollars annually, to 
pay the British manufacturer for his fabrics, we 
should make them at home, by labor which would 
be otherwise unemployed, then if we should not 
save to the country that twenty millions of dollars, 
there can be no confidence in mathematical cer- 


Our exports of cotton, in one year, have been 
estimated at 90,000,000 pounds, which, at sixteen 
cents, would be worth $13,400,000; our labor is 
capable of manufacturing this at home; but if we 


‘procure our supply from a foreign country, we 


should take 270,000,000 yards, which, at sixteen 
cents, would amount to $43,000,600, and we should 
pay to the foreign laborer $29,600,000, which we 
might have paid to our own. 

The same report of the Committee of Com- 
merce and Manufactures states that, in the year 
1816, there was invested in the establishments for 
the manufacture of wool, including buildings and 
machinery, a capital of $12;000,000 ; and esti- 
mated the raw material consumed at $7,000,000; 
and the increased value of manufacturing at 
$12,000,000. By these establishments, therefore, 


tainty. I invite the attention of gentlemen to a | even upon this contracted scale, we made at home 
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$19,000,000 worth of woollen goods, which, if we 
had brought from Europe, would have cost the 
sum of $12,000,000, the value of manufacturing. 
Nor was the profits of these operations confined to 
the manufacturing labor immediately employed ; 
the capital which erected the establishments and 
constructed the machinery enriched the mechanic, 
and that which purchased the raw material went 
into the hands of the agriculturist, which is an 
additional illustration of the universal diffusion of 
these benefits throughout all classes of the. com- 
munity. 

Nothing can be plainer, sir, than that, by this 
operation of laboring at home, we add a clear 
gain tothe national stock; and the force of the 
argument is not weakened by the remark which 
has been made, that it puts nothing more into the 
pocket of the cotton grower than if the articles 
had. been procured from abroad. It takes nothing 
from him, but, while it gives greater scope and 
certainty to his market, it rewards the labor of 
other parts of the country which otherwise would 
be impoverished. And can it be denied that every 
addition to the general stock redounds to the com- 
mon benefit? Sir, the wealth thus accumulated by 
the: individuals, of whose immediate exertions it is 
the reward, does not lie idle in their hands ; it goes 
directly into the general circulation. It becomes 
the: interest of every class to render the earnings 
of their labor immediately and extensively profita- 
ble; they are laid out in procuring an increased 
supply of articles for consumption; in the purchase 
and improvement of land ; in the erection of build- 
ings, both of taste and utility; in projecting roads 
and canals, and in all those liberal objects of pub- 
lic improvement which accompany the possession 
of ease and riches. These again open and pro- 
mote new sources of labor and expenditure. The 
agrieulturist feels the impulse in the increased 
value of his land and estate; and, together with 
. the merchant and all others, in the abundance of 
capital and facility of intercourse, the laborer and 
mechanic find full employment and liberal prices ; 
specie abounds in all parts of the country, and 
ease and plenty crown the exertions of every 
branck of industry. This state of things has ever 
been: the result of, a flourishing state of manufac- 
turing labor in all countries and times in which it 
has been cherished. I can assure gentlemen that 
I Have witnessed the practical. illustration of this 
system upon that part of the country in which I 
reside, when the stimulus. of the late war had 
given life and activity to its industry, and put the 
establishments upon the banks of the Brandywine 
in full operation. And, sir, if I did not feel too 
keenly for those of my fellow-citizens who have 
felt its effects, and for the condition of a country, 
for. many reasons dear to me, I could delineate the 
melancholy reverse which now enfeebles the hand 
of labor and paralyzes every species of enterprise. 

Nor, Mr. Speaker, is the policy proposed by the 
tariff liable to the objection which has been urged 
of increasing the price of the articles, and thus 
operating as a tax upon the consumer for the en- 
couragement of a few manufacturers. The man- 
ufacturers do not ask you to enable them to sell 


higher, but to sell at all; they do not wish you to 
raise the price of their articles, but to enable them 
to sell in our own markets, now monopolized by 
foreign bounty. The profits of the manufacturer 
depend no less upon the quantity sold than the 
price obtained for it; and give the American man- 
ufacturer his own market, and he desires no in- 
crease of his price. Nor could he calculate upon 
such an increase, when the effect of the policy 
would be ultimately to reduce the price in a con- 
siderable degree. The price of any article, whe- 
ther of foreign or domestic product, must, in the 
nature of things, be regulated by the proportion of 
the supply to the demand. If the supply be abun- 
dant, the price will be low ; and if high, it will be 
scarce. 

The foreigner will always get for his article the 
highest price he can. The home manufacturer 
will do no more. It is this proportion which keeps 
down the price, where the supply is a foreign one; 
and why will it not produce the same effect where 
it is domestic? If we possess the capacity to sup- 
ply the demand, as I have shown we do, the same 
principle will operate, and the competition at home 
will produce the same effects that among foreign- 
ers, but it will produce even a greater one. Our 
opponents are obliged to admit, as especially the 
honorable gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Ban- 
pour.) who has ingeniously attempted to render. it 
subservient to his argument, that our use of im- 
proved machinery places us upon an equality with 
foreign nations on the score of labor, and that in 
all other respects we have the advantage. If, then, 
the foreign monopoly were done away, we could 
bring the article into the market cheaper, because 
we save the expense of distant transportation. 
We place the manufacturer and consumer by the 
side of each other, by which means the articles are 
brought into market unattended by the costs of 
transportation, freight, insurance, and the profits 
of the merchant. But if I were to concede, for the 
sake of argument merely, that the price would be 
higher for a short time, it would be but temporary, 
and the increase of the price immediately tempt- 
ing the further employment of labor, the supply 
would at once become proportionably greater. This 
temporary enhancement of price would not only 
be compensated by an ultimate reduction, but by 
an immediate addition to the national wealth, as 
I have already shown. These are the considera- 
tions which render the apprehensions on the score. 
of high price worthless in the eye of the statesman 
who looks to the lasting and substantial interests 
of his country, who lays the foundation of her 
glory and independence upon a firm and lasting 
basis, and compares the inconvenience of a tem- 
porary privation with the strength and durability 
of her future progress. I am willing to submit to 
this temporary enhancement of price, if it is to be 
so, and Í am willing to compel my constituents. to 
do so. 

But it is said, and with a seriousness which 
would indicate it as the chief source of apprehen- 
sion with our opponents, that this employment of 
our labor will be prejudicial to our agriculture and 
commerce! From the considerations I have al- 
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ready endeavored to present, in the course of ar- 
gument I have adopted, these objections would 
appear to me to be groundless, and in a great de- 
gree answered. But there are too many sound 
reflections establishing a mutuality of interest in 
the three branches of industry, to be slightly pass- 


by. 

I have already adverted to the condition of our 
commercial enterprise. We have already seen 
how very much it has been circumscribed, and 
that, erithout the recurrence of events which we 
cannot reasonably anticipate, it can never expand 
to its former dimensions. In contracting our wants 
of foreign labor, therefore, in the extent to which 
I have limited my views, and in cherishing, of our 
own manufacture, articles of the first necessity, we 
do not abridge the commercial enterprise—we sim- 
ply employ the labor, which it cannot do, without 
Injury to the nation, and we leave it an ample 
range for all its means, in that portion of the for- 
eign trade with which we cannot now, and per- 
haps never can dispense. Sir, this abridgment in 
the commercial trade will take place without the 
tarif. We cannot long endure the destructive 
balance of trade we have already seen accumulat- 
inge We shall be driven to contract our wants 
by lessening our consumption ; our inability to pay 
for them will oblige us to curtail our foreign im- 
portations, whether we pass this tariff or not. 

But if we labor at home, as we increase our 
means we shall increase our ability to use those 
articles of luxury, for which we rely upon the for- 
gn trade, and thus continually enlarge the sphere 
of commercial capital, and give a new spring to 
its activity. 

. The commercial labor and capital will also find 
additional employment in an enlarged coasting 
trade, to which an improved home market would 
give rise, and we cannot be unmindful that, in our 
future progress, it may become our privilege to sell 
to others the articles which we are now compelled 
to buy from them. The day is not distant when 
the South American market will open to us a vent 
for all our surplus, in which, with the fostering aid 
of our Government, we may sustain a rivalship 
with every other nation. In such an event, our 
commercial activity would have the most ample 
scope. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the interest of the agricultu- 
rist in the success of the manufacturing labor, ap- 
pears to me so manifest that I cannot suppress my 
surprise, that ingenuity itself has been able to frame 
an objection upon this part of the subject. The 
benefits conferred upon the agricultural interest 
have served, more than any thing else, to fix my 
conviction in favor of this tariff. 

I have already adverted to the present depressed 
and embarrassed state of our agriculture, and have 
endeavored to show the general spirit of energy 
and exertion which the accumulation of wealth, 
by the employment of the home labor must pro- 
duce, and the manner in which its first spring 
would be felt by the agricultural interest. As the 
agricultural labor is at the end of the foundation 
of every other, it is the first to share in their pros- 
perity ; the success of manufactories cannot subdue 


it from the labor employed in agriculture, as has 
been argued, and must, therefore only impart new 
vigor to its energies. The national encourage- 
ment, confined to the objects which I have speci- 
fied, would do no more than employ that portion 
of labor which the weakness uf the demand renders 
useless in agricultural pursuits, and the manufac- 
tures alluded to would he conducted principally by 
new labor, or labor that could not be otherwise 
employed, but would be idle and unproductive. 
We have seen that labor in manufacturing estab- 
lishments consists, for the most part, in machinery, 
and women and children, and, in addition to the 
remarks of the honorable gentleman from Virginia, 
Syed Barzgoor,) demonstrating the wonderful ef- 
fect of machinery, it may be observed, that the 
use of it is a clear addition to the national labor, 
requiring no expense tosupportit. The use of this 
powerful auxiliary, breaks up all the foundations 
upon which the old objection rests, that, in new 
countries and a thin population, manufactures are 
injurious. The employment of women and chil- 
dren open to the farmer new sources of profit, by 
offering new occupations tu his family, and con- 
tributing to their subsistence. I do not admit the 
dangerous influence of such occupation upon the 
morals of the children. There is no sound theory 
which authorizes us to infer that constant employ- 
ment, rather than idleness and poverty, injures the 
moral character; and my own observation direct- 
ly contradicts the assertion. I do not believe there 
is any district of country in which there is less vice 
and criminality, than in the manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the vicinity of my residence, and par- 
ticularly those located upon the Brandywine. In 
these establishments there are hundreds of poor 
children employed, and I am sure that the utmost 
attention is paid to their moral habits, and a sys- 
tem of schools and education have been founded, 
through the liberality of their employers, which 
yield them a fund of instruction which they could 
never hope to acquire from the poverty of their 
parents. 

But even if a few hands should be taken from 
the agricultural pursuits, no injury could result 
from it. We already raise more than we can send 
abroad, and the effect would only be to improve 
the soil, and raise more from fewer acres, and with 
less labor, and of consequence with greater profit; 
a system of cultivation which, I believe, it is the 
interest of every agriculturist to pursue. We cul- 
tivate too mach poor land, and waste our labor 
upon an impoverished soil. 

The great interest, however, which the agricul- 
turist has in the success of manufactures, is the 
home market which they afford for his surplus 
products; a consideration in which is involved 
every motive which is calculated to invigorate 
agricultural labor, and secure the national inde- 
pendence. 

The home market is both of greater scope and 
of much more certainty than the foreign market; 
it increases with the growth of the country, and 
enlarges with the sphere of our wants. If we drew 
our supplies from our own manufacturing labor, 
the demand for the raw material and the agricul- 
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tural product, would preserve the proper propor- 
tion, and insure their consumption without a de- 
endence upon foreign demand. The state of a 
oreign market depends upon the wants and policy 
of foreign interests, never favorable. to ours, and 
often conflicting with them. It is completely at 
the mercy not only of the disputes of foreign na- 
tions with us, but also of their particular relations 
among themselves, which we cannot either avert 
or control. If our market is abroad, the arrival of 
every ship will produce a fluctuation, and either 
reduce our prices, or raise them, to be again sud- 
denly depressed, baffling the most prudent calcu- 
lations of the farmer. If it is at home, the vary- 
ing course of foreign policy cannot affect it ; things 
flow on in an even channel, and the labors of the 
agriculturist and manufacturer mutually cheer 
each other, and impart new vigor to the home 
labor. 

I do not attach any weight to the argument 
which urges the inadequacy of the home market. 
If the branches of manufactures, to which I have 

rincipally adverted, were in full operation, their 
abor would rely entirely for their supply upon the 
agricultural class, instead of raising for them- 
selves, as they are now compelled to do from ne- 
cessity; and thcy would certainly consume and 
require as much as the foreign labor. The con- 
sideration applies with peculiar force to the Uni- 
ted States, where the agricultural labor, from the 
great diversity of soil and climate, find the best 
profit in the production of articles peculiarly 
adapted to the manufacturing demand. The de- 
mand of the agriculturist for the products of the 
woollen, cotton, iron, and glass manufacturer, of 
the maker of paper and leather, of the hatters, ful- 
lers, and dyers, and the numerous other trades con- 
nected with these, is extensive and constant, and 
it is impossible to suppose that all these, when in 
full operation, will not furnish a complete market 
for the agricultural poe which will, of neces- 
sity, be adapted to the demand, by which means a 
market would be afforded for many of the agricul- 
tural products in a much greater extent than could 
be otherwise expected, such as the ores of iron and 
glass, coal, fuel of all kinds, vegetables, dye-stuffs, 
and grain itself, where it is used in some branches 
of manufacture for other than the purpose of food. 
There would also be an increased and increasing 
demand, by multiplying the number of consumers 
by emigration from foreign countries, and by in- 
creasing the capacity to consume. Men live in 
proportion to their means—abundance flows in 
the train of riches, and the consumption is always 
in proportion to the wealth of the consumers. 

But the home market will also be more perma- 
nent, since it will always depend upon our own 
wants and condition. Foreign nations possess 
both the disposition and ability to depress our 
agricultural labor; and though gentlemen now 
affect to attach more importance to the apprehen- 
sion of their capacity to undersell us in our own 
market, they should not overlook a danger much 
more imminent and equally fatal—their capacity 
to dispense with our productions in their market. 
.When such an event, to which the whole scope 
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of foreign policy is tending, shall happen, the im- 
portance of the home market will be taught by a 
necessity which a wise foresight should now pro- 
vide against. 

I have already adverted to the redundant popu- 
lation which the present state of Europe will ne- 
cessarily employ in agricultural pursuits, which 
are presented in the wide scope of territory which: 
each of those Powers possess. England herself 
has much land which she may yet reduce to cul- 
tivation, so that every year they will diminish 
their wants of our supply. I entreat gentlemen 
from the South to consider the argument, in re- 
gard to the single article of cotton, as illustrating 
its fullest force. Foreign nations are annually 
taking less of this article from the United States, 
and using every means in their power to dispense 
with our supply altogether. Even England, from: 
whom we must procure our fabrics, unless we de- 
termine to work for ourselves, is annually increas- 
ing her supply from India and Brazil, and les- 
sening it from us; and it will be observed, by a 
reference to Seybert’s Statistics, that, while hes 
importations from the United States are nearly 
stationary, those from India and Brazil are quad- 
rupled, and yet we hesitate to provide a market at 
home, and counteract a foreign policy which rears 
its industry upon the ruins of our prosperity! 
Foreigners rival us in the raw material of cotton, 
wool, iron, glass, and paper; they render ours 
useless at home by refusing to receive them from 
us, and yet compel us to pay them for working up 
their own for our use! 

The home market would reconcile the interests 
of every section of the Union, and convert the only 
diversities which ought ever to exist in this coun- 
try—those of soil and climate—into common bles- 
sings and sources of national prosperity. By it the 
three great branches of industry would equally 
redound to the general good ; they would be united 
by the same bond and Jabor for the same purpose ; 
their profits would flow in a common channel, and 
fructify a common country. 

Suppose it should be conceded, as has been con- 
tended, that the manufacturing establishments 
would be principally located in the Eastern and 
Middle, and some of the Western States; their 
dependence upon the South for the supply of the 
raw material would necessarily produce a common 
interest throughout the whole. The cotton, wool, 
indigo, hemp, rice, and sugar, of the South and 
West, would be exchanged for the manufactured 
productions of the other parts of the Union, and 
thus produce a course of trade equally beneficial 
to all parts of the community, and not less profit- 
able than any foreign commerce upon which we 
can calculate. 

If I had not already consumed more than my 
share of the time of the House, I could easily show 
the superior advantages of the employment of cap- 
ital in the home trade, to the extent now contem- 
plated, referring to both England and France for 
an illustration. It will be sufficient, however, 
merely to glance at the course of such a trade in 
the United States. The merchant at Charleston, 
for example, would lay out a capital of twenty. 
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thousand dollars in produce purchased of the West- ! 
ern farmer, which he would sell to the planters of 
the-South. for cotton worth twenty-four thousand 
dollars. This he would ship to the Eastern or 
Middle States, and exchange it for twenty-eight 
thousand dollars worth of manufactured articles, 
with which the demands of the South would be 
supplied. It must be perceived at once that, in 
eyery step of this progress, the home labor is stim- 
ulated.; the industry of our own citizens in the 
North,. South, and West, is equally benefited to 
the full amount. of the capital employed, which is 
kept rapidly and constantly circulating. Butif the 
merchant of Charleston should exchange his West- 
ern produce or Southern. cotton in. Europe, for 
foreign goods, the labor of this country would be 
benefited only to the extent of his profits, and his | 
capital would: be employed as much for the benefit 
of: foreigners as that of our citizens, of which we 
are every day feeling the evil effects. We are 
sensible of the evil, and we cannot mistake the 
remedy. 

. We possess a country highly favored by Provi- 
dence; filled with resources ample for all our wants. 
It.is:for us to adopt a system of policy which shall 
draw. them. forth, and make them active, and 
which shall protect the home labor against foreign 
competition, and which shall provide the home 
market accessible by roads and canals. 

I owe the House an apology for having con- 
sumed so much time, and will only repeat my hope 
that the motion may not prevail. 

Mr. Lownpses said, that, after the view which 
had been taken of the question before the House 
by his friends who had already spoken, he should 
not attempt a systematic exposition of the grounds 
of his vote; because, in doing so, he would be 
obliged to eraploy arguments which they had stated 
more clearly and strongly than he could do. On 
this account his observations must be very desul- 


tory: , 
The question was not whether manufactures | 
were useful; a great deal of trouble had been 
taken to prove what nobody denied. Nor was 
it even. the question, whether it was the policy of 
the Government to encourage them by duties upon 
foreign importations. His friends had shown, by 
arguments which had not been answered, that that 
employment of industry which afforded the most 
profit to the individual, would ordinarily conduce 
most to the wealth of the State, and that the du- 
ties or. prohibitions which should direct any portion 
of the labor of the country to a business which it 
cowd not otherwise engage in, would usually be 
found to substitute a less profitable employment 
for one which was more so. If they are right, the 
present bill, which proposed a large additional en- 
couragement. to particular branches of industry, 
must be entirely indefensible; but, if there were 
doubt as to the correctness of opinions, (which 
they held in common with every political econo- 
mist, to whose work time had given its sanction,) 
this.doubt was enough to dissuade the House from 
‘further interference on a subject on which they 
had, perhaps, already gone too far. While his 
principal object would be to show that the en- 


couragement already afforded was as great as 
could reasonably be granted, he wished, before he 
engaged in an inquiry into the degree of encou- 
ragement, to advert to some general principles 
which he supposed to be involved in the discussion. 

The gentleman from Delaware, (Mr. McLanz,) 
whose argument he had heard with as much atten- 
tion and pleasure as any of those who most fully 
concurred in his opinions, had proposed no partial 
or sectional objects. He wished to encourage the 
industry of the nation; to raise the value of labor 
and capital employed in every pursuit. This was 
very patriotic, but very impracticable. We can- 
not create capital. Weare not magicians or alchy- 
mists. Wecan do no more than to produce a 
change in the distribution of labor among the dif- 
ferent employments of life; and, if we increase the 
profits of any branch of industry by our legislation, 
it must be by taking from one class what we give 
to the other. Perhaps the general good might be 
promoted by such an act, (he was not now enter- 
ing into this question;) perhaps the class at whose 
expense the interests of another class were to be 
promoted, might ultimately be indemnified for.a 
temporary sacrifice; but the expectation must be 
utterly illusory, that a bounty could be given to 
any branch of industry without, at least, a tempo- 
rary sacrifice by some others. 

It was plain that the. defence of the bill before 
the House implied that the industry employed in 
manufactures at home, should be more encouraged 
by the Government than that which was engaged 
in procuring for us the produce of foreign coun- 
tries, in exchange for the labor or produce of our 
own. The first was called'the home industry, and 
the phrase had no small influence in the discus- 
sion. In purchasing commodities imported from 
abroad, we are supposed to encourage principally 
the industry of a foreign State. Plausible as this 
view might appear, he thought that even a slight 
examination of the subject would show that man- 
ufactures and commerce might be equally produc- 
tive, and might equally encourage “home indus- 
tr 28 

YBetween the results of commercial and manu- 
facturing industry, the difference is. not as great as 
it has been represented. In manufactures a ma- 
terial of inferior value receives a change in its 
form which adds greatly to its utility. The fabri- 
cation which is completed in our country affords 
a profit, which is equal to the difference in value 
between the raw material and the manufactured 
article, after deducting the expense of manufacture. 
In commerce a material of inferior value is car- 
ried abroad, and converted into an article (or ex- 
changed for one) which to us is much more valu- 
able. The conversion affords us, as in the first 
case, a profit, which is equal to the difference in 
value between the original article and the ex- 
changed product, after deducting the expense of 
the exchange. If a thousand people, in a corner 
of our country, make among them all the provi- 
sions which they consume, and in addition to 
these furnish, by their industry, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars worth of broad cloth, it does not-ap- 
pear that they add more to the wealth of the State 
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than the same number of people would do distrib- 
uted among the employments of merchants, sailors, 
and farmers, who, after supporting themselves, 
should:exchange the surplus productions of a part 
of them (enhanced in value by the other part which 
transports and exchanges them) for the same 
amount of one hundred thousand dollars in broad 
cloth, the same value of the same article. If, by 
high duties or by positive laws we could force these 
inerchants and seamen to stay at home, and their 
capital and industry should produce, as before, the 
one hundred thousand dollars worth of broad 
eloth, the article, although fabricated in the coun- 
try, Would not more be the result of American in- 
dustry (for the purpose of this argument) than if 
it:had been obtained by the other process of mari- 
time adventure. It is quite natural to consider the 
foreign manufacture as entirely the product, and 
its purchase as the encouragement of foreign in- 
dustry. But how did we get it? Whatever may 
be. the amount of foreign fabrics which are spread 
over our country, if it be the industry of Europe 
which produce’, it is the industry of America 
which acquires them: 

The. industry: employed in commerce, then, is 
American; industry, and the acquisition even of 
foreign fabrics is the result of American industry 
and its:encouragement. He should have an op- 
portunity of illustrating this view when he came 
to treat of a branch of trade which the bill before 
the House proscribed—he meant the Hast India 
trade. He could, for the present, observe only that 
the importation of foreign fabrics acquired by 
American industry, if they were furnished at a 
lower price than our manufacturers could afford 
to sell at, produced the same loss and the same 
benefit as the introduction of any new machinery, 
or of: any simpler process which would lessen the 
oe of fabrication. In employing the saw 
mill or the spinning jenny, we acted upon the 
same principle of getting what we wanted as cheap 
as we could, and we produced the same distress in 
throwing out of employment the persons whose 
ruder industry could not stand this new competi- 
tion. There was one admission, however, which 
he frankly made; the effect upon home industry 
was the same of improved machinery or of foreign 
trade-~—but the trade which benefited ourselves 
benefited also the country, whose wants we sup- 
plied,.or whose products we consumed. Let this 
objection have whatever weight it was entitled to. 
Its principle was not so much anti-commercial as 
anti-social. 

In encouraging, then, the manufactures of the 
country by duties upon importation, his friend from 
Delaware would do the very thing which he meant 
to.avoid—he would promote one branch of Amer- 
ican industry at the expense of another. But whe- 
ther this control of individual industry was right, 
he meant to leave to the arguments of his friends 
from Virginia. It had heen said that the plan of 
encouraging particular branches of industry had 
bcen applied to commerce as well as manufactures. 
This was no decisive recommendation of it. If 
the nation had been taxed to.encourage commerce, 
it was a poor indemnity, (it was not exactly a 


rammene 


compensation of errors,) that it should be taxed for 
the support of manufactures. There was, tooj 
some little difference between the two cases. Taxés 
for the support-of Government were laid upon con 
merce; these were paid by the consumers of for- 
eign. merchandise, and whatever the expenses öf 
account of commerce may have been, they were 
expenses which commerce herself was made ‘td 
pay. The merchant, or the purchaser of foreign 
articles, received, if you please, some relief from 
the credit which was allowed upon the payment of 
duties; but he certainly received nothing from con- 
tributions which were paid by any other class in 
the community. 

Exclusive advantages, indeed, have been given 
to the navigating interest. The principal interest 
of it was the- monopoly of the coasting trade. This 
was.connected with considerations of defence, not 
of: profit—to support not our merchants, but oùt 
navy. But what was the extent of the bounty? 
In the direct trade with the first navigating couii- 
try in the world (England) our ships obtained, 
without any discrimination in the duties, the larger 
part of the navigation. Could the ships of foreign 
nations, unable successfully to compete with: outs 
in foreign trade, have carried. on the coasting trade 
on lower terms than our own? No other interest 
has contributed a bounty to commerce, and the 
discrimination in favor of American navigation; in 
the only instances in which it could be expected 
to operate, (if it ever operated at all,) was a dis- 
crimination of ten per cent. 

The encouragement of manufactures in the mode 
proposed, whether the thing were right or wrong, 
must produce two effects—the one, that of with- 
drawing labor and capital from commerce or ag- 
riculture, and thus enlarging the whole amount 
employed in manufactures—the other, that of 
effecting the distribution of labor and capital among 
the different branches of manufactures themselves. 
He would say nothing of the first effect, but the 
second must be allowed to be one of unmixed 
injury. Admit that it is our interest to manufac- 
ture articles-;which we could procure at cheaper 
rates from abroad, it must be still more our interest 
to manufacture such as prove themselves adapted 
to our circumstances by fone able to bear foreign 
competition. Our capital and labor are limited, 
and, in directing the largest amount of these into 
branches which require most encouragement, we 
really divert them from those into which they would 
flow with most advantage. Thus, every branch 
of industry which is entirely safe from foreign com- 
petition, and in respect to which protecting duties 
may be considered as nominal, must be injured by 
the encouragement of those which draw from them 
their resources of capital and labor. We have 
many branches of industry among those which 
may be expected to be first established in every 
country, which seem not to be more prosperous now 
than they were thirty years ago, nor are the articles 
which they furnish by any means at so low a price. 
What are called the mechanic arts are generally 
in this class. Why is this so? Because Govern- 
ment, in fact, bids against them ; because the op- 
eration of this system of duties must be relative, 
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and, in encouraging one branch of industry, we 
necessarily discourage another. Look at the iron 
manufactory as a proof of this. It is said to want 

et further encouragement, recently as the duties 


ave been raised, and, it is true, (he had the proof 


of. it upon his table,) that the profits of the iron- 
master were greater before the Revolution than 
they had been for some past years; greater when 
our capital and population were small, and foreign 
competition unrestricted, than when all these cir- 
cumstances were changed in our favor. To all 
that industry, whether agricultural or manufactu- 
ring, which is safe from foreign competition, the 
system of “encouraging domestic industry” can 
give no advantage, but it must share in the burden 
without participating in the profits. We exported 
the last year, he believed, manufactured goods to 
the amount of three millions. The establishments 
which furnished these could not gain by duties 
upon importation ; but their expenses would be 
increased, though their profits could not. 

Mr. L. enlarged for some time upon this subject, 
and attempted to show that the system of laying a 
high duty. upon every process of manufacture must 
frequently produce this effect ; that, to encourage 
a manufacture which employs but a small number 


of hands, and is comparatively unimportant, we 


may raise so high the price of an article which 


napper the industry and subserves the comfort of 
a large class of the community, as to produce gen- 
eral inconvenience. He appealed not to theory but 
to fact. We were anxious in 1816 to encourage 


the rolling of copper. We did so, and laid a duty 


upon copper in sheets. Our plan has, in part, suc- 


ceeded. T'wo establishments have been maintained, 
which are said to employ fifty-four workmen ; and 
it is computed that four thousand industrious men, 
the braziers who work up this copper, (whose in- 
dustry even began to furnish articles for exporta- 
tion,) have suffered heavy and general injury, 
which has extended to all their customers—to a 
large portion of the community. 

The view on which peculiar reliance appeared 
to be placed for the defence of this bill was that 


which was connected with the alleged failure of 


our policy hitherto in respect both to the industry 
and revenue of the country. He had heard these 
arguments with surprise. He should hereafter 
makesome observations upon a comparison between 
our import duties and those of the nations of Europe. 
But, was it enough to condemn our policy that it 
was not European? Itis yet more true of internal 
taxes than of impost, that the nations of Europe 
are very far in advance of us. Their establish- 
ments of other kinds differ more than their tariffs 
from those of the United States. We had ventured, 
however rash it might be thought, “ to adopt prin- 
ciples which had not been tested” by their experi- 
ence. And, had we suffered for our temerity ? 
Had our experiment really failed? What nation 
in Europe had advanced more rapidly to prosperity 
and wealth by the most successful wars, than had 
the Unitéd States without a conquest, by the mere 
development and natural growth of their resources 2 
Let their policy be changed if it must be so, but let 

hem not be ungrateful to the wisdom which had 


kd 


that one million and a half would be borrowed. 
loan, as appears now to be probable, should be of three 
millions, the actual reduction of debt in the year 1820 


directed, to the Providence which had favored 
them. 


The nominal value of property might 
change; the currency might rise or depreciate ; 
but a population quadrupled in less than fifty years, 


and a production increased in a yet larger propor- 


tion, furnished no evidence to condemn the scheme 
under which security had resulted. Independentl 
of the protection of property, which our laws af- 
forded, the principal cause of a growth so extra- 
ordinary must be found in the high rewards of 
labor. In new countries, where land is yet not 
fully appropriated, labor always obtains a high 
price in the raw produce of the earth, and generally 
but a small one in manufactured articles. It has 
been the happy peculiarity of our situation and of 
our policy that the laborer has obtained as large 
an amount as any where else of the necessaries 
which agriculture furnishes, and a much larger one 
of the comforts which manufactures provide. The 
statesmen may mar his condition, but cannot mend 
it. He cannot raise his wages estimated in the 
produce of the earth, and by a large foreign import 
he must lower his wages if you estimate them in 
the manufactures which he must consume. 

But our scheme of revenue has failed. The 
House would have hereafter a better opportunity 
of examining this subject than they now have. 
He would not represent the state of the revenue 
as prosperous—but perhaps it was a proof that the 
prosperity of a few years had rendered our expec- 
tations unreasonable, that we looked almost with 
dismay upon the finances of a year, in which, if 
we deduct what we propose to borrow, from what 
we pay of public debt, there will still be an amount 
of debt extinguished, of upwards of two millions 
and a half (about half of which will be Mississippi 
stock.) After paying every current expense, and 
applying large sums in increasing the Navy and 
fortifications of the country, we should owe less 
by upwards of two millions and a half, on the 1st 
of January, 1821, than we did on the Ist of last 
January.* He did not think, that the prospects of 
succeeding years, (looking to the average of several 
years) were as bad as they had been represented, 
unless they were made so by this bill. If the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania proposed to open new 
sources of revenue, his scheme would deserve the 
examination of the House. But, if Mr. L. under- 
stood his plan, it was founded on a notion which 
was erroneous in its principle, and must be oppres- 
sive in its application. 

The revenue which the impost furnishes, is paid 
by the consumer, and not by the merchant. It is 
paid in the enhanced price of the article which he 
buys. The gentleman from Pennsylvania scems 
to think, that, if, by excluding this article, he is 
forced to consume only the domestic fabric, the 
Government, which has not received itsaccustomed 
duty upon the importation of foreign, may collect 
the same amount by an excise upon domestic ar- 


* This statement was founded upon the supposition 
Ifthe 


will be only one million. : 
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ticles. “The money has not been carried out of 
the country.” If, indeed, by ceasing to import the 
foreign fabric, the domestic article is furnished to 
the consumer at a lower price, he may pay a tax 
upon it—but the tax which was paid in the price 
of the article is not reduced by its exclusion ; it is, 
indeed, so far as the farmer isconcerned, increased— 
he pays more for the articles which he buys ; his 
expenses are greater; his clear revenue less. Is 
there any legerdemain by which, under these cir- 
cumstances, his ability to pay taxes can be in- 
creased? You tell him that he paid before a cer- 
tain tax to the Government, and that he does not 
pay it now ; he answers you, that he pays a higher 
tax, because he pays a higher price now than he 
did formerly, and that it is not his fault that this 
tax goes into the pocket of the manufacturer, and 
not into the public Treasury. If, in addition to 
the exclusion of the foreign article, you lay an ex- 
cise upon the domestic product, it is-evident that 
the country must pay a double tax, although the. 
Government will not receive it. It is hardly pos- 
sible, however, to reason upon this subject. The 
ability to pay taxes must be diminished by every 
thing which adds to the expenses (as the exclusion 
aid foreign goods must do) of those who are to pay 
them. 

‘Something had been said of the expenses of col- 
lecting a duty upon domestic goods, and the higher 
expense of excluding foreign goods seemed to be 
forgotten. 

Some gentlemen admit that the proposition of 
his friends from Virginia, that individuals would 
pursue that course of industry which would-be 
most profitable to themselves and the country, 
would be true, if other nations, as well as we, would 
“leave trade to itself.” Their concession was in- 
judicious. If all nations admitted a free trade, the 
arguments for restriction on our part would be 
just the same as they are now. What would be 
the inducements to us to admit this trade? That 
it furnished us in exchange for products which to 
us were worth a hundred millions, products which 
‘were worth one hundred and fifty millions; that 
‘what we bought was worth more to us than what 
we sold; and if those nations could not or would 
not buy the hundred millions, if they could not or 
‘would not buy more than fifty or twenty millions, 
the argument would still be unchanged even in its 
form. However reduced might be the amount of 
trade, it must still consist in an exchange of what 
we wanted less, for what we wanted more. In 
this view of the question, which appeared to him 
a very simple one, it was not necessary to remark 
upon the argument, that our supply of agricultural 
produce would grow in a much larger proportion 
than the demand of Europe or its population. It 
might be better for us that their demand should Yet it was true that those who wished to 
grow more rapidly, but if it would be to our ad- | impose heavier duties or prohibitions upon foreign 
-yantage to supply a great demand, it was to our | manufactures, alleged that, by doing so, the price 
advantage, too, though in a smaller degree, to sup- of agricultural produce would be raised. It was 
ply even a less demand. This difference however ' equally true, and more strange, that a great many 
in the agricultural produce which we should | good people, interested in agriculture, had believed 
export, and the foreign demand for it, might be | the allegation. The error was susceptible of casy 
-expected to have been illustrated by experience, as | refutation. If, indeed, the allegation were just, 
well as developed by theory. What was the fact? | the manufacturer would gain nothing by the 


All admit that the proportion of our industry, em- 
ployed to produce breadstuffs for foreign consump- 
tion, ought to bear a continually lessening propor- 
tion to the general industry of the country. But 
is it necessary that the Government should inter- 
fere to prevent the inordinate increase in the quan- 
tity of provisions which we export, or can the peo- 
ple manage that matter without our interference? 
‘Whoever will take the trouble to examine the ac- 
count of our exports for twenty years past will find 
that, while the products of our industry at home 
have probably quadrupled, our exportation of pro- 
visions has not increased at all. It is not, then, 
necessary that we should force, by legislation, the 
industry of the country into any new direction, in 
order to prevent it from glutting the corn market 
of Europe. 

Mr. L said that he would return for a moment 
to the consideration of the question, how far the 
propriety “of leaving things to themselves,” was 
affected by the opposite system which was pursued 
by foreign Powers. If China should by law admit 
all our produce, manufactured or agricultural, it is 
plain enough that we could not advantageously 
send there any which we do not now send. In- 
deed, he did not know that she prohibited any of 
cur produce, but if she did the prohibition was 
nominal, and it was evident that its removal could 
not change the policy which it was our interest to 
pursue. But perhaps China belonged to a sphere 
of industry too different from ours, for the applica- 
tion of these principles. Would the admission of 
the products of our industry by the nations of Eu- 
rope justify, in the estimation of the friends of this 
bill, the reciprocal admission of theirs? Of what 
avail would it be to us that England should con- 
sent to take our manufactures? An engagement 
to do so would “keep its promise to the ear, but 
break it to the sense.” Our breadstuffs she takes 
now only when wheat is above ten shillings, when, 
by the by, it is most our interest to sell it. Sup- 
pose her laws permitted its importation when the 
price was low; would any friend of the bill avow 
that this policy, which would make the establish- 
ment of manufactures here a matter of somewhat 
more difficulty, would incline him to dispense with 
protecting duties in favor of our manufactures ? 
He put it to the candor of his friends on the other 
side, to say whether they would consent to a treaty 
by which the raw produce of America and the 
manufactures of England should be exchanged 
without duty? They would not. Their objec- 
tions to an intercourse unburdened by duties, 
would be still stronger than thcy now are, if Eu- 
rope, in affording a better market for our agricul- 
ture, should oppose still stronger difficulties to the 
establishment of manufactures. 
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change. If the prices of what he buys and sells! sufficient security against an excessive rise of 


rise in the same proportion, he might as well leave 


everything as itis. But the notion that the en- | 


prices. The last was the more vigorous plan; 
pethaps it was the wiser one. Yet it was best 


couragement of manufactures will give a good | adapted to a condition very different from that of 


a 

mand for our grain, the supply will exceed it. 

"As long as there is good land occupied, the price 
of its produce, if there be no foreign demand, will 
exceed by very little the value of the labor em- 
sloyed in obtaining it. Such must be the case of 
ermanent embargo. But when there is an ex- 
port trade, although the quantity exported may 
bear a small proportion to that which isconsumed 


of our agricultural 
‘that part of them which is exported, and must in 
consequence be absolutely unaffected by duties, or 
even prohibitions. Gentlemen might, therefore, 
lay duties, or withdraw them from cotton, wheat, 
or tobacco, and they would change nothing but 
the words of their statute book. 

If it were ever right that Government should 
‘impose its duties, with a view to the encourage- 
ment of particular branches of industry, Mr. L. 
said he had always believed that the two most 
reasonable modes of doing it were these: either 
to lay a very small and equal duty upon all 
manufactures, which would leave the relative 
inducement to engage in each unchanged, or to 
determine upon a very few branches, which the 
‘Government supposed to be best adapted to the 
situation of the country, or most necessary to its 
Tnlerest, and leaving others untaxed, i reyenue 
permitted it,) to direct the capital and labor of the 
country to these objects, where they might form a 


rice to the productions of agriculture is entirely | the United States; he meant that of an enlight- 
Hacious. Whatever may be the domestic de- ; : 


ened government and an ignorant people. 

Whatever were the encouragements which 
should be afforded to manufactures, it had always 
hitherto been supposed that these were required to 
be greatest at their first establishment. The rea- 
soning of his friend from Delaware supported this 
conclusion. Mr. Hamilton had said distinctly, 
that, where any branch of industry continued long 
to require a bounty, it afforded proof that there 
were obstacles to its establishment which would 
make it unwise to persevere in it. Yet our system 
was not to continue bounties, but to increase 
them. 

A strong argument, in the opinion of many gen- 
tlemen, was deduced from the large excess of 
importations above exportations, in order to show 
that it was necessary to interfere, and prevent 
the people from buying more than they could 
pay for. He had hoped that this subject had been 
put to rest by his friends from Virginia. An ex- 
cessive importation may, indeed, take place fora 

ear, although the price will usually be so much 

owered by it that the amount of sales of a large 
may not be greater than would have been those of 
a small importation. This disproportion, how- 
ever, between the supply and demand, between 
the sales and the means of payment, can continue 
but a short time. The price of American stocks 
here and in England, the present rate of exchange, 
sufficiently prove that our interference is unneces- 
saty in fact (as it must always be wrong in prin- 
ciple) to adjust the balance of payments between 
the two countries. 

So much had been said of this balance of im- 
portation above exports, that he might be excused 
for another remark. Gentlemen knew the cor 
rections (and among them, those required by a 
consideration of the profits of freight, commission, 
and trade) which ought to be applied to our custom- 
house accounts. These corrections would vary the 
balance very much, but they would leave a result 
in which he should feel little confidence. There 
is, indeed, a view very different from that which 
the friends of the bill have taken. The balance of 
importations above exports, for a series of years, 
may not only be considered as the proof of a profit- 
able trade, but the measure of its profit. Our trade 
with foreign nations is one in which we obtain 
their produce in return for our produce or our 
labor, and the more valuable their produce is, the 
better bargain we have made. We should not, as 
individuals, think it the evidence of unsuccessful 
business that we obtained in exchange for an 
article worth but $1,000, one which was worth 
2,000. Yet this is exactly the thing which is 
called by politicians an unfavorable balance of 
trade. In such a system, if the vessels which 
carry out your productions, and are owned by 
your merchants, are sunk in the sea, or carried to 
a market where their sales pay only their expenses, 
no returns can be made, the balance becomes very 
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favorable, and the politician is satisfied. If the 
eargoes reach a market which enables the mer- 
chant to bring back large returns, the balance of 
trade becomes unfavorable. A permanent balance 
ofimportation, (in a nation that has no mines, ) 


must always be referred to the profits of its busi- 
ness. It-was different with the excess of a single 
year. This, however, when it required correction, 


would, as his friends observed, always be corrected 
by the interests of trade, without the interposition 
of the Government. Could it be necessary that 
we shoutd interfere by law to diminish importa- 
tions, at the moment when we see that an unpar- 
alleled reduction is effecting without our inter- 
ference? The importation of the last quarter of 
the year 1819, was not more than two-thirds of 
that of the corresponding quarter of 718. 

‘Mr. L. said that, in the detached observations 
which he had offered, he -had endeavored to re- 
move the impression which some of the general 
arguments of the friends of the bill had made. 
The propositions which, to his mind, it appeared 
necessary that they should establish, they did not 

rove—they scarcely noticed. Grant that it is 
right that the Government should encourage all 
the manufactures of the country, that considerable 
duties'should be laid upon the importation of every 
article which can compete with our own fabrics. 
This we have done already. He believed that 
there was now no nation in the world which, in 
proportion to its income, paid so great a bounty to 
its manufacturers, as the United States. Had it 
ever been contended, not merely that manufac- 
tures should be encouraged, but that the bounty to 
be given should not be limited by any determined 
relation to the necessity of the manufacture, or the 
fair profits of the manufacturer? This mode of 
defending the bill was, perhaps, judicious ; it was 
certainly embarrassing to its opponents. You say 
that-it is important to encourage the manufacture 
of cotton. Be it so: We know that, however it 
be disguised, this can be done only at the expense 
of the other classes of society. Is it not proper to 
inquire what expense is necessary; what would 
be adequate? The operation of a protecting duty 
was simple, but he must detain the House for a 
few moments upon the subject, trite and familiar 
as it was. Where duties are laid upon the im- 
portation of articles of a kind which is not pro- 
duced within the country, the additional price 
which is paid by the community is received into 
the public treasury, with a deduction only for the 
costs of collection. Where a duty is laid upon the 
importation of an article which is produced within 
the country, it will cause:the same rise in its price 
as in the former case; but, of the additional sum 
which is paid by the community, a part will be re- 
ceived by the Government and a part by the manu- 
facturer or producer of the domestic article. If, 
for instance, one hundred million of pounds of 
sugar were consumed annually in the United 
States, and three-fourths of this amount were fur- 
nished by domestic industry, an additional duty of 
one cent the pound would cause the consumers of 
sugar throughout the country to pay one million 


of dollars more in the price of the article, than | man was mistaken. 


they would otherwise do—would impose upon the 
ople a new tax of one million; but, of this súm, 

ess than $250,000 would be received by the Gov- 

ernment, and'$750,000 by the sugar planter. ` ` 

The difference between the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and himself, in respect to the in- 
formation on which a tariff should be founded, 
was explained by this case. He thought, if Con- 
gress determined to encourage the production (of 
sugar by an additional bounty, that it was bound 
carefully to inquire what sum was necessary for. 
this object. To justify the tax, it was necessary 
to determine that the nation had such an interest 
in the establishment of the additional sugar plan- 
tations to which the bill was expected to give rise, 
that it was worth its while to contribute annually 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars to their 
support, and that a contribution of less than seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars would not cause 
their establishment. If the bounty in question 
were greater than the value of the object justified, 
in any rational view of public policy, we applied 
the money of the country injudiciously ; but if a 
less bounty would produce the effect which -we 
desired, we gave it away without object and with- 
out excuse. It wasin this view that he had-asked 
the Committee of Manufactures information ‘to 
show what were the duties upon ‘foreign importa- 
tion which would give to our manyfactuřérs ‘a 
reasonable profit on their capital and labor. Every 
thing beyond this was not a liberal encouragement 
of manufactures, but a profuse and capricious do- 
nation of the public money. Suppose that the 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars which, 
on the supposition which he had made, were given 
to the sugar planters, instead of being paid to them 
by the consumers, were raised by a direct tax, and 
then paid as a bounty out of the public Treasury. 
This would form no distinction in the principle of 
the donation. Mr. Hamilton had said, with per- 
feet correctness, that “as often as a duty upon a 
í foreign article makes an addition ‘to its price, it 
© causes an extra expense to the community for the 
¢ benefit of the domestic manufacture. A bounty 
‘ does no more.” The information which he hed 
wished was, whether this bounty was to be given 
to men whose profits and wages were now less 
than those of the rest of the community; and what 
were the profits which it was estimated that this 
bounty would procure them ; ina word, how much 
more public money we should give, and what was 
the necessity of giving it. The House, in rejecting 
his resolution, had determined that the inquiry 
was useless or impracticable. They had refused 
all evidence as to the proper degree of encourage- 
meut, and left the defence of the bill to the same 
vague considerations which would support a duty 
of one hundred per cent. as well as one of forty. 
They took they knew not how much from the 
people; they gave they knew not how much to 
the manufacturer. 

The chairman of the Committee of Manufac- 
tures had intimated that information such as he 
had asked had never been given. He might an- 
swer that it ought-to-have been. But the chair- 
It had been. Mr. L. read 
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the following sentences from Mr. Dallas’s report 
of 1816, on therevision of the tariff: “The amount 
t of the duties should be such as will enable the 
< manufacturer to meet the importer in the Ameri- 
< can maket upon equal terms of profit and loss.” 
There still, however, remains a diversity of 
‘ opinion as to the amount which will be compe- 
tent, and the aim of this report will be to strike | 
‘the medium which appears to be best established 
£ from all the information which has been collect- 
ed.” This sentence proved that the rates of duty 
proposed in the report of 1816 were founded on 
evidence of the degree of encouragement which 
would enable “ the manufacturer to mect the im- 
porter.” That evidence was laid before the House. 

t contained, substantially, and indeed much more 
fully than he should require it, all the information 
in respect to the state of our manufactories in 
1816, which it was the object of his resolution to 
obtain in 1820. . He should have occasion to ad- 
vert to this information hereafter. It proved at 
least that the object of his resolution was practi- 
cable, and had hitherto been supposed important 
and necessary. 

The practicability of its object, too, although 
the Speaker had appeared to doubt it, had been 
proved by the statements which he had made in 
respect to two Northern manufactories. If the 
House were determined to give adequate protec- 
tion to any branch of manufactures, the same kind 
of information possessed by the Speaker, as to the 
manufactories of which he had spoken, if extended 
to fifteen or twenty others in different parts of the 
country, would enable us to know what bounty 
was necessary and adequate to their support. That 
bounty ought not to be increased to maintain the 
unskilful and the improvident, and he admitted 
that (if granted at all) it ought not to be contract- 
ed so as to afford support only to an establishment 
which had peculiar advantages beyond the reach 
of imitation. He did not know, however, of any 
such in the United States. In examining the de- 
grec of encouragement which it is proposed in this 
bill to give to American manufactures, we were 
naturally reminded of the view which had been 
taken of the subject by Mr. Hamilton, whose prin- 
ciples are considered as sound, even by the friends 
of this tariff. He, at least, was able to elevate his 
view to the just importance of manufacturing in- 
dustry. Let us see the price which he proposed to 
pay for its support. The general tenor of his ar- 
aaa and indeed the particular quotation which 

ad been madc, sufficiently prove Mr. Hamilton’s 
opinion to have been, that, whatever bounties were 
given to domestic manufactures should be highest 
at first. The dutics, therefore, which he proposed 
in his celebrated report on manufactures, weresuch 
as he thought sufficient then, and such as, accord- 
ing to his principles, ought to be sufficient now. 
In forming his opinion, he did not overlook the 
advantages which the risk and expense of impor- 
tation from abroad give to the American manu- 
facturer, This protection of distance he estimates 
from fifteen to thirty per cent. Mr. L. said he 
would state, without a formal comparison, a few 
of the duties which Mr. Hamilton proposed for the 


encouragement of manufactures. On manufac- 
tures of leather he proposed a duty of 74 per cent. 
He was willing that cotton goods should be “raised 
to 74 per cent.” On glass, he considered the duty 
of 124 per cent. as a considerable encouragement, 
and thought that, if any thing further were given, 
it ought to be by a direct bounty out of the public 
treasury. Ten per cent. on paper and gunpowder 
he thought a competent protection; and. he pro- 
posed the same duty on manufactures of iron and 
brass. His principles were best explained by the 
application which he had himself made of them; 
and the enormity of the bounty which it was now 
proposed to give to the manufacturers could not be 
more strongly exhibited than by comparing it with 
that which was considered as adequate by so zeal- 
ous and able an advocate of manufacturing indus- 
try as Mr. Hamilton. Duties four times as great 
as he recommended were now levied upon many 
of the most important articles, and were discovered 
to be insufficient and nugatory. 

What he regretted, Mr. L. said, most, in: the 
course pursued by the Committee of Manufactures, 
was, that they suggested no standard by which the 
sufficiency of the encouragement which they pro- 

osed could be tested, and promised, therefore, no 
imitation to the burden which might be imposed 
upon the country. The chairman of that commit- 
tee had, indeed, more than once directed our atten- 
tion to the duties imposed by the laws of Russia, 
Trance, and England—models which we had not 
yet learned to imitate. It was not extraordinary 
that governments which were obliged to drain 
every resource of revenue, should lay heavier du- 
ties upon importation than we had done. There 
was no pani; however, of their system of exaction 
in which we approached so near them as in our 
duties upon commerce. In attempting any com- 
parison between their duties and those of the Uni- 
ted States, it was obviously necessary to consider 
the diference of our circumstances. 

In estimating the protection afforded to national 
manufactures by duties upon importation, it was 
not the absolute amount of duty that constituted a 
protection to the home manufacturer, in the case 
in which there was an internal duty upon the ar- 
ticle, but only the excess of the foreign over thé 
internal duty. Thus if, in 1786, (before the com- 
mercial treaty between France and England,) the - 
duty payable upon the importation of English 
hardware into France had been fifty per cent., as 
the internal tax upon French hardware, if his 
memory did not greatly deceive him, was about 
thirty per cent. on its value—the true amount of 
the protecting duty would have been but twenty 
per cent. The inquirer, then, who should wish to 
know the real encouragement afforded by foreign 
duties, must apply to all of them the correction 
deduced from this principle; and it would proba- 
bly reduce many of them, which appeared greatly 
to excecd our own, to an amount less than was 
exacted even under the present law in the United 
States. 

The high duties of European nations, when the 
were not counteracted in the manner in whic 
he had mentioned, were mitigated by another cir- 
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cumstance, which should not be neglected in an 
estimate of their burdens. In nations of the same 
age, not very unequal in the density of population, 
and in their improvement in the arts, if trade were 
perfectly free, a large proportion of the necessaries 
of life, including nearly all the coarser manufac- 
tures, would be cheapest at home. A duty upon 
these would, in such countries, be nearly nominal. 
Among the European nations, too, if trade were 
free, the whole amount of importations would bear 
a much less proportion to the whole income of the 
country than in the United States. He supposed 
it certain that the importations of England, com- 
mercial as she was, were not half as great, in pro- 
portion to her income, as were those of the United 
States at present; nor were our importations now 
by any means as large, in proportion to our wealth, 
as in an earlier period of our existence. The du- 
ties which we pay now would have been intolera- 
ble forty years ago, and European duties, however 
high, upon the articles imported, do not fall heavily 
upon the subject, because those articles form but a 
small part of his expenses. 

If he did not exaggerate the deductions, which 
the considerations which he had mentioned re- 
quired us to make from the duties of foreign na- 
tions, in comparing them with our own, he be- 
lieved that no people on earth would be found to 
Pay, in proportion to their income, so large a 

ounty for the support of manufacturing industry 
as those of the United States. He had not, how- 
ever, had time to examine the details of the sub- 
ject with any minuteness. 

Unfair as the comparison between the duties of 
foreign nations and our own must be, unless the 
corrections which he had adverted to were made, 
it might well astonish the House to find that there 
were many articles, and important ones too, our 
duties on which, as proposed by the bill before the 
House, might vie with those of France and Eng- 
land, without recurring to any of the considera- 
tions of which he had spoken. He would notice 
a few of them. 

In France, machines of all kinds, including 
ploughs, pay fifteen per cent.; by the proposed bill 
they will pay here twenty per cent. Wrought an- 
chors pay in France ten francs the hundred kilo- 

rammes; by the proposed bill they will pay here 
$3 33 the cwt.—more than three times the French 
duty. Hosiery is in France two francs the kilo- 
gramme; by the proposed bill it will be here thir- 
ty-three per cent. 

Whatever may be the disposition of England to 
sustain her manufactures by protecting duties, she 
has been obliged in her late war with France, by 
necessity, and not judgment, for the support of her 
revenue, and not her industry, to make these duties 
still higher than they were before. But our man- 
utfacturers might be gratified by discovering that 
some of the duties now proposed were higher even 
than those of England. The superior liberality, 
at least, of this country can hardly be denied by 
them. England, assisted by a most rigorous sys- 
tem of collection, has raised her duties, from the 
necessity of increasing her revenue, by all possible 
means. The United States propose to raise theirs 


with the just conviction that they will impair their 
revenue. f 

In England the duty upon cast iron is £26 13 4, 
the hundred pounds value; by the proposed bill it 
will be $1 50 the cwt.; (he supposed about forty or 
fifty per cent. ad valorem.) Nankeen, for home 
consumption, is, in England, 324 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. By the proposed bill it will here be forty. 
Muslins are in England 324, and cottons, not enu- 
merated, sixty-two percent. By the proposed bill our 
duties on these articles will be from 40 to 180 per 
cent. 

Much as such a course of observation had been 
discountenanced, he must now advert to another 
topic. What were the duties which would afford 
to the manufacturers reasonable wages and prof- 
its? If, at a time when every interest in the State 
was depressed, it was right that all the rest should 
contribute to the support of one, at least it should 
be only to its necessary and reasonable support. 
He had before spoken of the evidence laid before 
the House in 1816. That evidence had led Con- 
gress to the conclusion that, where the capital was 
prudently invested, and the manufactory conducted 
with common skill, a duty of 25 per cent. on cot- 
ton and woollen manufactures would sufficiently 
protect those of our own country. But the cir- 
cumstances of the times now make the duty of 
25 per cent. much more effectual than it has hith- 
erto been. The appreciation of our money is, in 
this view, all important. In the specific duties 
this is obvious. If, for instance, the duty of three 
cents upon the pound of sugar were a competent 
protection four years ago, the advanced value of 
money, of which the same nominal amount would 
produce much more of every article of consump- 
tion, must make it now much higher than is ne- 
cessary. But even in relation to the articles which 
pay a duty on their value, if the fall in the value 
of our produce be greater (as it certainly is) than 
in the articles which we import from foreign coun- 
tries; although the nominal duty be unchanged, 
the real tax is much larger than it was. We still 
pay six and a quarter cents upon a yard of the 
coarsest cotton; but the same amount will pur- 
chase much more of provisions or labor than it 
would do formerly. The duty, then, is substan- 
tially increased ; and if it has hitherto, with ex- 
aggerated prices and an unsound currency, proved 
inadequate, would it not be prudent, now thata 
change in these circumstances gives to the present 
tariff its fair operation, to wait the result of that 
operation ? 

The depression in the price of property and 
labor was confined to no section of the country, 
and to no branch of business. The manufacturer, 
like the farmer, should estimate his profits, not on 
the supposed value of his capital four years ago, 
not on what it then cost, or would have then have 
sold for, but at the price which it would now cost, 
or would now sell for. Against this general de- 
pression we could not indemnify him; but there 
was a loss peculiar to manufacturers, from which 
no Government could insure them, and which 
many of them felt very severely at this time. 
While an improvement in machinery is useful to 
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the country in which it is made, its immediate 
effect is often greatly to impair the capital of man- 
ufacturers. The old machinery must be aban- 
‘doned. What relief would higher duties give to 
the owners of manufactories which had not adopt- 
ed the improved machinery ? It might encourage 
them to struggle a little longer with inferior ma- 
chinery, but without permanent benefit, even to. 
‘themselves; it must produce a real waste of the 
capital and labor of the nation. 

Among the causes which at this moment de- 
press the manufacturing industry of the country, 
one of the most considerable is to be found in 
that general diminution of income which affects 
the demand both for foreign and domestic pro- 
ductions. The carriage makers, for instance, suf- 
fer probably as much from want of employment 
as any other class of manufacturers. There is 
here no foreign competition. It is a distress from 
which our tariff can give no relief. On the con- 
trary, its effect must be by increasing the expenses, 
and diminishing, therefore, the clear income of 
the community, greatly to increase the difficulties 
of those classes of manufacturers who suffer from 
a diminished demand. 

. His friends who had preceded him had referred 
to instances of manufactories which were pros- 
perous even now, when every other industry was 
depressed, and particularly to that of an establish- 
ment (at Waltham) which was understood to 
have divided 12 per cent. and reserved a consid- 
erable surplus. ‘The Committee of Manufactures, 
in declining to give any detailed statements upon 
the subject, had obliged him to resort to the sources 
of information which were within his reach. He 
should state to the House the opinion which his 
inguiries had enabled him to form, and he should 
state it in the words of a letter written by a man 
who was as well acquainted with the subject as 
any other in the United States. [Mr. BaLpwin 
asked the name of the writer, which Mr. L. de- 
clined to give:] 

“ Many manufacturers have been ruined, and many 
others lost money ; but very little reflection and in- 
quiry will make the cause evident. Perhaps the busi- 
ness has been conducted to the best advantage, when, 
in addition to the want of capital and experience, is 
added that of incorporated companies, where the prin- 
cipal meaning of the charter is to exonerate each 
holder of the stock, as well as the president, director, 
and agents, from individual responsibility for any 
debts due from the company. Consequently, in all 
purchases for the establishment, the agent would be 
obliged to give at least ten per cent. more than the 
individuals could purchase it on their own respon- 
sibility. 

“ But perhaps a greater cause of loss may be in the 
general fall in priceof every article used by manufac- 
turers, and in all kinds of manufactured goods, whe- 
ther foreign or homemade, and also in the price of 
labor and improvement in machinery, compelling those 


ished, to make heavy losses, for we suppose it is ad- 
mitted that the cost of making any goods of which 
cotton or wool is the article of chief value, is not 


more than half the cost of making the same goods in 
1816. 


that did not sell immediately on the goods being fin- 


“In order more clearly to’show the consequences of 
not immediately selling, we give the following exam- 
ple arising in our own business: We supply a maker 
of candlewick with cotton, and sell all the wick he 
makes; and, during the year 1818, the business hav- 
ing been good for many years, he, with others en- 
gaged in the same business, has accumulated a con- 
siderable quantity on hand, which, during the year 
1818, had been worth from five to fifty-five cents per 
pound, when the raw material of cotton was worth 
from thirty to thirty-three cents, paying the spinner 
an average of twenty cents the pound for his labor 
and expenses; but, on the Ist of August last, the 
same kind of cotton could be purchased in this market 
at fifteen cents the pound, and the price of the wick 
had fallen so low as thirty-one cents, but yet paying 
sixteen cents for the labor and expenses, which, we 
are convinced, is a profitable business. Hence, on 
the lst of August last year, he could afford to sell his 
wick at what the cotton of his 1818 wick cost him, and 
at the time we were selling his new made wick at a 
profit, that made the year before was selling at a loss 
of the whole cost of making; and many other kinds of 
American goods have fallen in nearly the same pro- 
portion from the same cause, and some still greater 
from other causes ; for instance, we suppose the price 
of weaving is not at this time more than half as high 
as it was in 1816, owing to the introduction of power- 
looms and the general low price of living. 


“Next, let us examine the cost of four yards of 
American brown shirtings, three-quarters of a yard 
wide, (which may be considéred the staple of Ameri- 
can cotton goods,) say the present price of cotton is 
sixteen cents, that will make four yards of shirting : 
Twelve cents for spinning the same; eight cents for 
weaving four yards, at two cents per yard; four cents 
for all other expenses, say commissions, freights, cart~ 
ages, packages, &c. Added, is forty cents for making 
four yards, equal to ten cents the yard, and when the 
same goods are now worth from twelve to twelve and 
a half cents the yard cash, at auction, leaving a profit 
to the manufacturer of at least twenty per centum; 
and when we reflect that the coarsest piece of cotton 
goods of the same size cannot be imported without 
paying duty at the rate of six and a quarter cents per 
yard, equal to $4 68} cents, or within about one and 
a half cents of the whole cost of making the same 
piece of goods ; hence we must be satisfied that foreign 
competition is very much out of the question, for the 
lowest rate of duty on any kind of cotton or woollen 
goods (made to any extent in this country) is twenty- 
seven and a half per centum on the value at the place 
of manufactory. 

“ We do believe that manufacturing establishments 
well conducted, and the goods immediately sold at 
auction, have averaged a profit of at least ten per 
centum during the last two years, when, at the same 
time, imported cotton and woollen goods have averaged 
a loss of at least fifteen per centum.” 


Mr. Lownpes said, that he would say no more 
as to the degree of additional encouragement which 
was required by our manufactories. 


But he had a few observations to make as to 
the principles which appeared to have been adopted 
in the tariff proposed by the Committee of Manu- 
factures. 

Among the most objectionable of these was 
what he considered -as the proscription of the Hast 
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India trade, the principal articles afforded by which 
were subjected to a duty of forty per cent. 

The ground of this proscription was, that the 
Fast Indies took from us searcely any article of 
our produce. 

He had occasion on a former day to advert to 
‘one of the most-interesting branches of this trade— 
to that in which neither specie nor produce was 
‘exported, but in which the-enterprise and industry 
of our seamen formed the capital which a harsh, 
and, he thought, a mistakes policy would condemn 
to inactivity. ‘They took nothing from your coun- 
try; but they explored the most distant seas—they 
climbed almost inaccessible rocks—they pursued 
their hardy and dangerous employment between 
the ports of savage nations, and earned by their 
freights a capital which fortune had not given 
them. You would encourage manufacturing in- 
dustry because it was productive; but the industry 
of the brave men of whom he spoke created the capi- 
tal which they brought back to our country. They 
did not twirl the spindle, or fling the shuttle; but 
when they brought home a cargo of India fabrics, 
(peculiarly suited to the wants of the poorest class 
of our-society,) was their industry less worthy of 
encouragement, because they had made these fab- 
ries.on tempestuous seas, or because, in pursuin 
their own interests, they acquired and perfecte 
the naval excellence which made them our pride 
and our defence? We gave them the hospitality 
of our ports; they might take in wood and water, 
and sail in search of some strange land, from 
which these products of American industry are 
not yet excluded! The policy appeared to him 
unjust and cruel. 

‘But the other branches of the East Indian trade 
merited encouragement rather than prohibition. 
. He had already spoken of the fallacy which rep- 
resented a trade to be injurious, in which the im- 
ports.exceeded the exports; and the East Indian 
trade furnished a good illustration of the fallacy. 
It takes, if you please, nothing of domestic pro- 
duce from us; it gave to the consumption of the 
country, in the year when he had last examined 
the subject, an amount of goods to the value of 
five a How were these goods paid for? 
Specie had undoubtedly been shipped both from 
America and Europe for their purchase. But our 
sales of East India articles in foreign countries 
had exceeded the amount of our purchases in India. 
Five million of goods then consumed in the Uni- 
ted States were paid for by the mere profits of the 
trade. Three thousand seamen, supported by the 
requisite capital, added in one year five millions 
to the clear amount of national income. There 
was no exportation of our produce to pay for these 
fabrics, because they were paid for already; they 
were the acquisitions of American industry. 

He. would not detain the House by talking of 
the injury which the Indian trade was supposed 
to do us by draining our specie. How the pur- 
chase of merchandise, either in India or anywhere 
else, of which we kept the part that we wanted, 
and sold the remainder for more than we. gave 


Another characteristic of the proposed tariff, 
is its raising the duty on articles which had 
been lowered in the act of 1816, because from 
their small bulk, in proportion to their value, it 
had been found inpracticable to prevent their be- 
ing smuggled into the country. Watches, jew- 
elry, and laces, had, among other articles, been 
reduced to seven anda half per cent. The reduc- 
tion- had been proposed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and adopted by the House on this ground. 
Had any examination into the fact been made by 
the Committee of Manufactures? They had raised 
other articles also which were known even at the 
present duties to have been introduced clandes- 
tinely—for instance, coffee from five tọ six cents, 
segars, from $250 to $5. A large class of arti- 
cles, of which the supply is almost exclusively 
afforded by the industry of the country, and on 
which an increased duty if it have any effect at 
all can only have that of unnecessarily increasing 
the price, is taxed in the proposed tariff consider- 
ably higher than now. Thus, carriages and fur- 
niture are raised from thirty to thirty-five per cent. ; 
boots from $1 50 to $2; candles from three to 
five cents; molasses from five to ten cents; nails 
from four to five; soap from three to four; brown 
sugar from three to four. He might make the list 
much longer. 

It might have been expected that articles essen- 
tial to the equipment of ships would have been 
protected from an increase of duties by a ‘double 
motive. As materials of our most important man- 
ufacture, they were entitled to the favor of the 
committee; but there was in regard to some of 
them another reason for light duties—that it was 
necessary to prevent the practice of ships being 
sent out imperfectly equipped and completing their 
equipment in foreign ports. Even under the pre- 
sent duties this was sometimes done. The com- 
mittee, however, had disregarded both theseconsid- 
erations. As instances of this, iron in bars was 
raised from seventy-five cents, to $1 25; iron 
spikes from three to four; hemp from $1 50 to 
$2 50; tarred cables and cordage from three to 
four. The tendency of the whole system to dis- 
courage our commerce with foreign nations, and 
by making returns more difficult to sink yet lower 
the price of every article of our produce, could 
not be disguised. He would not enlarge ‘upon it ; 
but he could not sit down without adverting to a 
consideration on which the House could not refleot 
too seriously. ; 

The best security for the fair collection of the 
revenue was to be found in the force of public 
opinion. The activity of our little Navy, if it 
were to be employed in such a service, would fur- 
nish but a poor substitute for it. In the fair col- 
lection of the public revenue the interests as well 
as the principles of our citizens co-operated with 
the efforts of the General Government. They 
knew that they must contribute to the support of 
that Government, and the impost was the easiest 
mode of contribution ; to evade it was to defraud 
the Government of its dues, and to expose them- 


for the whole, could lessen the specie which we | selves to the necessity of a much more inconve- 


retained, it would be a little difficult to explain. 


nient contribution. But could it be expected when 
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the'object of duties was not to obtain revenue, but 
to enhance the profits of a particular class of so- 
ciety, that the same scruples would prevail univer- 
sally? In purchasing an article intended to be 
prohibited, the loss would fall upon the manufac- 
turer,, who might be considered as the object of 
unjust and inordinate favor, rather than upon the 
revenue. The law ought to be obeyed because 
it: was the law. But for himself he had no hesi- 
tation in expressing the opinion that the present 
duties, enforced as they were by a general appro- 
bation of their objects, furnished a much better 
encouragement to the manufacturer than higher 
duties which should be believed by half the nation 
to be partial and unjust. 

Mr. L. said that he-knew he had trespassed 
quite unreasonably upon the time of the House, 
but he believed the bill under consideration to be 
injurious to the Government, oppressive to the 

eople, and dangerous to the stability of manu- 
acturing industry. 

Mr. Batpwin replied to Mr. Lownpss and others: 

Mr. Foor observed, having spent the whole of 
his life in commercial and agricultural pursuits, 
and being a practical friend to domestic manufac- 
tures, he felt it to be his duty to state the reasons 
which induced him to move the postponement of 
this bill to the first day of next session. 

Sir, this subject is not only very important, but 
very intricate, involving the interest of every por- 
tion of the community. A radical or very mate- 
rial alteration of a commercial tariff must of neces- 
sity produce a sensible shock in every community. 
It ought never to be adopted without much deli 
eration, and a careful attention to its effects upon 
the several interests which must of necessity be 
affected by any change in the system. 

If the Committee of Manufactures had confined 
their attention to the several articles of foreign 
manufacture which interfere with our domestic 
manufactures alone, the bill would have received 
my vote without any hesitation. But, sir, when 
it is proposed to alter the whole system, ostensibly 
for the encouragement of American manufactu- 
rers, and proposes, among the first articles, to im- 
pose an additional duty of 63 per centum on the 
dying materials essential to our own manufacture, 
and increases the duty on the most necessary arti- 
cles, while it reduces the duty on wines and luxu- 
ries; and when we are told by the Chairman that 
our system of revenue from imports is rotten, and 
that our dependence on commerce as a source of 
revenue must be abandoned,—sir, I think we should 
pause before we rashly adopt a measure calculated 
—yes, sir, and even avowed as a measure—to pro- 
hibit the importation of many articles from which 
most of our revenue has always been obtained, to 
the amount of more than three hundred millions 
of dollars; and when we have been also sarcasti- 
cally threatened, that if we complained of a duty 
of ten cents on a gallon of molasses, because of its 
unequal and partial operation upon the interests of 
our constituents, that fifteen cents should be im- 
posed. Sir, I think the system, as well as the views 
of those who advocate it, demand our serious 
attention, 


Sir, gentlemen declare this measure has been 
requested by the merchants of our country, and 
that the agricultural interest does not object to it. 
If, sirsthe commercial and agricultural interests of 
this country had as many Representatives on this 
floor as there are gentlemen of one profession in 
Congress, you would hear their voice in “ tones of 
thunder” against the passage of this bill. Would 
they consent to pay direct taxes to the amount of 
twenty millions of dollars annually? Who must 
pay your additional duties? The consumers, all 
will acknowledge: and it has been truly said, that 
the agricultural interest composes nine-tenths of 
the whole population. If gentlemen who so stren- 
uously advocate this bill would encourage domes- 
tic manufactures, by using them in their dress, 
rather than those very articles of foreign manufac- 
ture which have driven the American manufac- 
turer to ruin, sir, you would afford them more 
efficient aid than by any legislative provisions. 

Sir, it is with a view of affording to those who 
are interested in this subject an opportunity to be 
heard, and for a fair investigation of the merits of 
this bill, (which has been before the public but 
about one week ;) and as at this late period of the 
session there is not sufficient time to digest and 
mature a proper system; and with a full convie- 
tion that this bill will not aid the manufacturer, 
but will materially injure the two great interests 
of agriculture and commerce, and most sensibly 
affect the revenue of the country,—that this mo- 
tion is made. And I do hope gentlemen will con- 
sent to its postponement until the next session. 

I presume a large majority of this House will 
support the bill for laying duties on sales at auc- 
tion, which, in my opinion, will afford essential 
encouragement to the manufacturing interest and 
the regular merchant, without any material injury ` 
to any portion of the country. 

But, sir, lam not prepared to give my vote in 
favor of this bill, which will, in my opinion, ma- 
terially affect the interests of the agricultural and 
commercial portion of the Eastern section of the 
Union, by its unequal operation upon the East 
India trade, with but a doubtful prospect of benef 
to the manufacturer. 

It is acknowledged that a general embarrass- 
ment pervades every class of our citizens. Re- 
peated calls have been made upon this Committee 
for information respecting the real situation of the 
manufacturers, and what encouragement it would 
be proper togivethem. These calls have been met 
with the assurance that this bill is designed for 
the benefit of the community at large, as well as 
the manufacturer. Sir, as I have but little faith 
in the efficacy of this bill to afford aid to any par- 
ticular class, or the whole, and as particular returns 
of the state of manufactures are required to be 
made by the census bill, it would seem at least but 
an act of ordinary prudence to postpone this sub- 
ject until those returns are received. 

Mr. Siussesz, of Massachusetts, made a few re- 
marks in reply to Mr. Batpwin ; when— 

Mr. Stmxins moved that the bill and amend- 
ments be postponed until the first day of the next 
session, In favor of which motion, Mr. Har- 
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DIN withdrew his motion for indefinite postpone- | line of the printed bill, and, in lieu thereof, to in- 
ment. sert “ September,” so as that the said bill com- 

Mr. Parker, of Virginia, then demanded the! mence and be in force from and after the 30th day 
previous question, but the call was not sustained | of September, 1820, instead of the 30th of June, 
by a majority of the House: 1820. 

The question was then, about six o’clock, taken) This motion was rejected by the House. f 
on the motion to postpone the bill until the first] Mr. Epwarops, of North Carolina, then moved 
day of the next session, and was decided in the| further to amend the bill, by reducing the duty on 
negative, by the following vote: salt imported, from twenty-five cents per bushel to 

Yuas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Tennes- | twenty cents per bushel. 
see, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Virginia,| The yeasand nays being ordered on this ques- 
Ball, Barbour, Bayly, Brevard, Bryan, Buffum, Bur- į tion, Mr. Mercaur moved the previous question, 
ton, Burwell, Butler of New Hampshire, Butler ofj (the effect of which would be to decide forthwith 
Louisiana, Cannon, Clagett, Cobb, Cocke, Crafts, | the main question, viz. the engrossment of the 
Crawford, Crowell, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, | bill for a third reading;) but the call was nega- 
Davidson, Earle, Edwards of North Carolina, Fisher, ! tiyed——71 to 60. F 


Floyd, Foot, Fuller, Garnett, Hall of North Carolina : ? 
Hardin, Hill, Holmes, Hooks, Johnson, Jones of Vir- The question was then taken on reducing the 
salt duty, and decided in the affirmative, by yeas 


ginia, Jones of Tennessee, Kent, Livermore, Lowndes, : 
McCoy, McCreary, Mallary, Mercer, Neale, Nelson of an m ror the amendment 93, against it 71, 
OLLOWS = i 


Massachusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Overstreet, Parker 
Yras—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Allen of Ten- 


of Virginia, Pinckney, Plumer, Rankin, Reed, Rhea, 
Richards, Ringgold, Robertson, Settle, Silsbee, Simkins, | nessee, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, Ball, 
Barbour, Bayly, Buffum, Burwell, Butler of New 


Slocumb, B. Smith of Virginia, Smith of North Caro- 
Hampshire, Cannon, Clagett, Cobb, Crafts, Crawford, 


lina, Strong of Vermont, Swearingen, Terrell, Tucker 
of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Tyler, Upham, | Crowell, Oulbreth, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, 


Walker, Whitman, Williams of Virginia, and Wil- | Davidson, Earle, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut; Ed- 
liams of North Carolina—79, wards of Pennsylvania, Edwards of North Carolina, 
_ Nays—-Messrs. Adams, Allen of N. Y., Baker, Bald- | Fisher, Floyd, Foot, Forrest, Fuller, Fullerton, Gar- 
win, Bateman, Beecher, Bloomfield, Boden, Brown, | nett, Hall of Delaware, Hall of North Carolina, Haz- 
Brush, Campbell, Case, Clark, Cook, Culbreth, Dar-| ard, Hemphill, Hibshman, Heister, Hill, Holmes, 
lington, Dennison, Dewitt, Dowse, Eddy, Edwards of | Hooks, Johnson, Jones of Virginia, Kendall, Kent, 
Connecticut, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Ervin, Folger, | Kinsley, Linn, Livermore, McCoy, McCreary, Mal- 
Ford, Forrest, Fullerton, Gross of New York, Gross | lary, Mason, Mercer, Morton, Moseley, Neale, Nelson 
of Pennsylvania, Guyon, Hackley, Hall of New York, | of Massachusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Overstreet, Par- 
Hall of Delaware, Hazard, Hemphill, Hendricks, Her- | ker of Massachusetts, Phelps, Plumer, Rankin, Reed, 
rick, Hibshman, Heister, Hostetter, Kendall, Kinsey, , Rhea, Rich, Richards, Rogers, Russ, Sampson, Ser- 
Kinsley, Little, Linn, Lyman, Maclay, McLane ofj geant, Settle, Silsbee, Simkins, Slocumb, B. Smith of 
Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, Marchand, Mason, | Virginia, Smith of North Carolina, Southard, Strong 
Meigs, Metcalf, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, Morton, | of Vermont, Swearingen, Terrell, Tomlinson, Tomp- 
Moseley, Murray, Newton, Parker of Massachusetts, | kins, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, 
Patterson, Phelps, Philson, Pitcher, Rich, Richmond, | Tyler, Upham, Whitman, Williams of Virginia, Wil- 
Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sawyer, Sergeant, Shaw, | liams of North Carolina, and Wood. 
Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, South- | Nays—Messrs. Allen of New York, Anderson, Ba- 
ard, Stevens, Storrs, Street, Strong of New York, Tarr, | ker, Baldwin, Bateman, Beecher, Bloomfield, Boden, 
Taylor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, Tracy, Trimble, Van | Brown, Brush, Bryan, Butler of Louisiana, Campbell, 
Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendover, and Wood—$92. Case, Clark, Cocke, Cook, Darlington, Dennison, 
The amendments reported from the Committee Dewitt, Dowso, Folger, Ford, Gross of New York, 
of the Whole to the said bill, were then concurred Gross of Pennsylvania, Guyon, Hackley, Hall of 
in by the House. Nee eee eee 
Mr. Newson, of Massachusetts, moved further s a ’ Konmucky 


} f Maclay, McLane of Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, 
to amend the bill, by adding to the end of the first | Marchand, Meigs, Metcalf, R. Moore, S. Moore, Mo- 
section the following proviso: 


nell, Murray, Newton, Parker of Virginia, Patterson, 
« Provided, Thatno goods, wares, or merchandise, 


Philson, Pitcher, Richmond, Robertson, Ross, Saw- 
which shall be imported into the United States, on or | Ye Shaw, Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, Smith of 
before the 30th day of April, 1821, if from places be- Maryland, Stevens, Storrs, Street, Strong of New York, 
yond the Cape of Good Hope; or, on or before the 


Tarr, Taylor, Tracy, Trimble, Van Rensselaer, Wal- 
3lst day of October next, if from places not situated 


lace, and Wendover, 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, in vessels that sailed ssachusetts, moved to amend 
from the United States before the passage of this act, Mr Hai- ner ge 


: : ; the bill by reducing the duty on imported molas- 
shall be subjected to any higher duty than is required | Ses Fom“ ten” R to “ hve” PANA a gallon ; 
by Eee In foree, on which motion the yeas and navs were ordered. 


alaaa ee 


—— SS 


_And, on the question to agree to amend by ad-) Mr. Parxer, perceiving that all the amend- 
ding the said proviso, it was determined in thej ments which had been discussed and rejected in 
negative. Committee of the Whole would probably be again 


Mr. Sitszee moved further to amend the said | offered, and the time of the House occupied in 
bill, by striking out the word “June,” in the third | the tedious process of deciding them again, by 
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yeas: and nays, moved again for the previous 
question. i 

Thë call for the previous question was sus- 
tained by a vote of 86 to 62; and the previous 
question, “Shall the main question be now put?” 
was stated accordingly, and was decided, by yeas 
and nays, in the affirmative—ayes 92, noes 71, as 
follows: 

` Yras—Messts. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of New 
York, Allen of Tennessee, Archer of Maryland, Ar- 
cher of Virginia, Baker, Baldwin, Ball, Barbour, 
Beecher, Bloomfield, Boden, Brown, Brush, Bryan, 
Burton, Butler of Louisiana, Campbell, Cannon, 
Clark, Cobb; Cocke, Cook, Crawford, Crowell, Dar- 
lington, Davidson, Dewitt, Dowse, Earle, Ervin, Fish- 
er, Floyd, Folger, Ford, Garnett, Gross:of New York, 


Gross of Pennsylvania, Guyon, Hackley, Hall of New | 


York, Hall of Del., Hendricks, Hibshman, Hooks, 
Hostetter, Kent, Kinsey, Little, Lowndes, Lyman, 
McCoy, McLean of Kentucky, Marchand, Mason, 
Metcalf, R. Moore, Monell, Murray, Parker of Vir- 
ginia, Patterson, Phelps, Philson, Pitcher, Rankin, 
Rhona, Rich, Richmond, Rogers, Ross, Settle, Sloan, 
Smith of New. Jersey, B. Smith of Virginia, Smith of 
North Carolina, Stevens, Street, Strong of Vermont; 
Tarr; Taylor, Terrell, Tompkins; Trimble, Tucker of 
South Carolina; Tyler, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, 
Wendover, and. Williams of North Carolina. 

Naxs-—-Messrs. Adams, Anderson, Bateman, Bay- 
ly, Buffam, Burwell, Butler of New Hampshire, 
Case, Clagett, Crafts, Culbreth, Culpeper, Cushman, 
Cuthbert, Dennison, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, 
Edwards of Pennsylvania, Edwards of North Caro- 
lina,. Foot, Forrest, Fuller, Fullerton, Hall of North 
Carolina, Hardin, Hazard, Hemphill, Heister, Hill, 
Holmes, Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, Kendall, Linn, 
Livermore, Maclay, McCreary, McLane of Dela- 
ware, Mallary, Meigs, Mercer, 8. Moore, Morton, 
Moseley, Neale, Nelson of Massachusetts, Newton, 
Overstreot, Parker of Massachusetts, Plumer, Reed, 
Robertson, Russ, Sampson, Sawyer, Sergeant, Shaw, 
Silsbee, Simkins, Smith of Maryland, Southard, Storrs, 
Strong of New York, Swearingen, ‘Tomlinson, Tracy, 
Tucker of Virginia, Upham, Whitman, Williams of 
Virginia, and Wood. 

The said main question was then put, to wit: 
Shall the bill be engrossed, and read a third time? 


and passed in the affirmative—yeas 90, nays 69, 
as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Adams, Allen of New York, Baker, 
Baldwin, Bateman, Beecher, Bloomfield,Boden, Brown, 
Brush, Campbell, Case, Clark, Cook, Darlington, 
Dennison, Dewitt, Dowse, Eddy, Edwards of Con- 
necticut, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Ervin, Fay, Fol- 
ger, Ford, Forrest, Gross of New York, Gross of 
Pennsylvania, Guyon, Hackley, Hall of New York, 
Hall of Delaware, Hazard, Hemphill, Hendricks, Her- 
rick, Hibshman, Heister, Hostetter, Kendall, Kinsey, 
Kinsley, Little, Linn, Lyman, Maclay, McLane of 
Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, Marchand, Mason, 
Meigs, Metcalf, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, Morton, 
Moseley, Murray, Newton, Parker of Massachusetts, 
Patterson, Phelps, Philson, Pitcher, Rich, Richmond, 
Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sawyer, Sergeant, Shaw, 
Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, Southard, Stevens, Storrs, 
Street, Strong of New York, Tarr, Taylor, Tomlin- 
son, Tompkins, Tracy, Trimble, Van Rensselaer, 
Wallace, Wendover, and Wood. 


Nays-~Messrs. Alexander, Allen of Tennessee, 
Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, 
Ball, Barbour, Bayly, Bryan, Buffum, Burton, Bur- 
well, Butler of New Hampshire, Butler of Louisiana, 
Cannon, Clagett, Cobb, Cocke, Crafts, Crawford, 
Crowell, Culbreth, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, 
Davidson, Earle, Edwards of N. C., Fisher, Floyd, 
Foot, Fullerton, Hall of North Carolina, Hardin, 
Hill, Holmes, Hooks, Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, 
Kent, Livermore, Lowndes, McCoy, McCreary, Mal- 
lary, Mercet, Neale, Nelson of Massachusetts, Over- 
street, Parker of Virginia, Plumer, Rankin, Reed, 
Rhea, Robertson, Settle, Silsbee, Simkins, Slocumb, 
B. Smith of Virginia, Smith of North Carolina, Swear- 
ingen, Terrell, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South 
Carolina, Tyler, Whitman, Williams of Virginia, 
and Williams of North Carolina. 

The House then (having rejected ten or twelve 
| previous motions to adjourn, at various stages of 
the evening proceedings) adjourned between 7 
and 8 o’clock, after a sitting of more than nine 
hours. 


SATURDAY, April 29. 

Mr. Smıta, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, reported a bill for the relief 
of the legal representatives of Conrad Laub, de- 
ceased; which was read twice, and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. McCoy moved that the House do now pro- 
ceed to consider the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act for the relief of John H. Piatt ;” which 
motion was rejected by the House. 

The amendment proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act for the benefit of Christopher 
Miller,” was read, and concurred in by the House. 

The House took up the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill concerning the banks of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. Mercer moved that the House disagree to 
the amendment; which motion was negatived; 
and then the House agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate without a-division. 

The bill from the Senate granting certain priv- 
ileges to the Ocean Steamship Company, of New 
York, was read a third time. 

The bill was opposed by Mr. McLean, of Ken- 
tucky, who moved to recommit the bill, and by 
Mr. Foor, and was supported by Messrs, Gross, 
of New York, and Newron; and.after some re- 
marks from Mr. Smits, of Maryland, who wished 
ae time to examine the bill; it was recom- 
mitted. 


THE NAVY. 


Mr. Witutams, of North Carolina, rose, and 
said he should take the liberty to submit to the 
House several propositions growing out of the 
vote last evening on the tariff bill. If that bill 

assed into a law, of which he thought there was 
ittle doubt, since the vote had been taken, arad- ` 
ical, a total change would be effected: in the sys- 
tem of policy heretofore pursued. It appears to 
me, sir, that we have been happy, that we have 
flourished, in a pre-eminent degree, under the T 
erations of the system so much reprobated by the 
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friends of the new tariff. In lieu ofa tax on 
consumptions, we must, it seems, now resort to a 
system of internal taxation. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. BaLDwInN,) under whose aus- 
pices this bill was ushered into the House, and 
carried through with a triumphant majority, had 
always been favorable, if he was not mistaken, to 
a system of internal taxation. That gentleman 
voted against the repeal of the internal duties, 
when a longer continuance of them was mani- 
festly. unnecessary, and when the President had 
recommended their abolition. But without the 
former votes of the gentleman, the whole of his 
present project is evidence unequivocal to my 
mind that 
internal taxation. 

The gentleman had distinctly said that the 
system of revenue which was now in operation 
had been tried; that it had failed; and that we 
must change it. Mr. W. said he was not dis- 
posed to think or to.act with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania; that he denied to the gentleman 
the force of his argument, founded upon the inad- 
equacy.of.our present system. But admitting it 
to be inadequate, Mr. W. denied the propriety or 
polioy of such a remedy as that gentleman pro- 
posed. Sir, said he, what is the real cause of the 
deficit in the revenue? Is the deficiency owing 
to any fault in the system itself, or does it proceed 
from the enormous expenditures of money? I 
say it boldly, and without fear of contradiction, 
that the beggared condition of the Treasury arises 
from the improper expenditures of money, and 
not from any fault in the revenue system. The 
friends of the present revenue system have not 
been disappointed. It has produced all the good 
they expected would result from it at the time it 
was adopted, But, sir, many heavy expenditures 
have since been authorized, and which were not 
contemplated at.the period the system was adopt- 
ed. This is the real cause of the insufficiency of 
funds in the Treasury. 

__ No doubt a portion, and perhaps a serious por- 
tion, too, of the failure. arises Fon the present 
deranged state of the circulating medium ; but 
this is no fault of the system ; and notwithstand- 
ing all these embarrassments, it would have an- 
swered every purpose, provided. the expenditures 
had not been unreasonable and improper. The 
paenan from Pennsylvania, however, had uni- 
ormly opposed, Mr. W. said, every effort to re- 
trench, to economise,and to save the public money. 
So far, then, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
was concerned, the deficiency of revenue had 
been owing more to the course of policy pursued 
by him. in this House than. to any defect in the 
system. The system, Mr. W. repeated, had not 
failed; it had answered. every purpose contempla- 
ted by its friends at the period of its adoption. 
But the Congress of the United States had failed, 
if there was failure anywhere. They had author- 
ized. excessive expenditures, not contemplated. 
Had the Army been reduced, as often proposed in 
this House, there would not now be a deficiency 
of: money in the Treasury. But the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania had opposed, at all times, any 


e wishes to re-establish a system of 


reduction of the Military Establishment. . Not 
only so, but the gentleman had opposed every at- 
tempt to reduce the expenditures appertaining to 
the Army. Even the Yellow Stone Expedition, 
condemned by the deliberate judgment of this 
House, as not only useless and expensive, but-dan- 
gerous, the gentleman supported by his vote. 

Mr. W. said it was a source of some little con- 
solation at least, that, if the tariff bill went into 
operation, the Army would be reduced asa matter 
of course. It would, in that state of things, be 
less necessary than it had been, and its most de- 
termined advocates in this House would not any 
longer be able to sustain it. In any difficulties 
we might calculate on with Spain, there appeared 
to be no occasion for the Army in its present size. 
But thinking the reduction of the Army would 
ensue, as a matter of course, upon the passage of 
the tariff bill, he should not say any thing more on 
the subject ; nor had he provided any resolution 
specifically for that object. The next branch of 
public expenditure rendered wholly unnecessary, 
if the bill should pass, was the appropriation for 
the gradual increase of the Navy. 

Sir, it is proposed that we adopt a Chinese pol- 
icy; that we shall always stay at home, and never 
go abroad. Of what use, then, can be your Navy? 
The Navy was created to defend your maritime 
and. commercial rights. If you havé no, com- 
merce of what use can be your Navy to defend the 
very rights which you have declared you will not 
exercise? Mr. W. said he would never agree to 
tax his constituents, in the first place, to support 


manufacturing establishments, and then to sup- 


port an army and a navy, rendered wholly useless 
and unnecessary by the policy proposed to be 
pursued. 

Mr. W. said, further, that, when the commer- 
cial interest suffers; when their rights are inva- 
ded, petitions flow in upon us; are referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and by that committee 
are duly considered. If any law is necessary to 
provide for the commercial ‘interests, the commit- 
tee report a bill, and it is passed intoalaw. Thus; 
the commercial interest is guarded and defended. 
At this session we have, also, a distinct Commit- 
tee on Manufactures. The mass of petitions and 
documents laid on our tables, and, above all, the 
bills reported by the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, tend to show the great vigilance with which 
the manufacturing interest is guarded. Gentle- 
men say that there are, in this country, three in- 
terests, the agricultural, commercial, and manu- 
facturing. And how happens it, sir, that the 
agricultural, the great leading and substantial 
interest in this. country, has. no committee—no 
organized tribunal in this House to hear and de- 
termine on their grievances? If the commercial 
or manufacturing interests are affected, the cry 
resounds throughout the country ; remonstrances 
flow in upon us; they are referred to committees 
appointed for the purpose of guarding them, and 
adequate remedies are provided. But, sir, when 
agriculture is oppressed, and makes complaint, 
what tribunal is in this House to hear and deter- 
mine on the grievance? i 
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Now, I suppose agricultural petitions could not | eight or ten millions annually of direct tax—a sum 
be referred to the Committee on Manufactures! which the community, in times of greater pros- 
The policy pursued by the gentleman from Penn- | perity, could not bear, and, in these times of diff- 


ns who is at the head of that committee, 
shows you that agriculture can get nothing from 
manufactures. Let us, then, have a distinct and 
separate committee on agriculture, to hear and 
determine on the grievances of which that inter- 
est may complain. Sir, I wish to hear the agri- 
cultural voice of the country; let the farmers and 
planters speak. They constitute an interest which 
to'all other interests is as ten to one, twenty to 
one, or one hundred to one. They are patient 
and long suffering, they will bear a great deal 
without murmur or complaint. But there is a 
point beyond which they cannot bear. Beyond 
that point I fear we are about to go. For the 
purpose, therefore, of having some tribunal before 
whom the agricultural interest may appear, I shall 
submit a resolution to establish a committee on 
that subject. They are the majority, they have a 
right not only to be heard, but to control. Op- 
press them only a little longer, and they will rise 
in the majesty of their strength; they must and 
will demand suitable relief. Mr. W. concluded 
by oring the following resolutions; which were 
read : 


Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means 


be instructed to report a bill repealing any law or | 50- 


culty and distress, cannot be paid unless by a sacri- 
fice of property, perhaps at less than a fifth of its 
value. 

Mr. F. believed the revenues of the country 
would, for several years, be less and less; that 
each year would show a still greater deficit, until 
the trade of the world settled down to the proper 
point, which the wants and situation of all would 
ultimately determine. Whilst a navy could be of 
no use to us, having no commerce to protect, as 
we were about to become a nation of weavers, he 
could not think it necessary to retain that which 
formed so large a part of our expenditures. A few 
small vessels, to protect our coasting trade, whilst 
they took their manufactures to the South, and 
returned with cargoes of cotton, might be useful ; 
more was unnecessary and burdensome, and must 
in a short time decay, and, with the tonnage of 
the country, disappear. 

The Army, Mr. F. said, which likewise formed 
so large a portion of our expenses, could with 
much propriety be dispensed with. A few, very 
few, were necessary to take care of the fortifica- 
tions which might be now finished, or which, by 
existing contracts or appropriations, may soon be 
The defence of every country, Mr. F. said, 


laws making appropriations for the increase of the | depended upon the security of a few important 


Navy of the United States. 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means 
be instructed to report a bill calling home the squa- 
dron in the Mediteranean sea. 


Mr. Wixttams submitted, also, the following 
resolution to amend the rules, which lies on the 
table one day of course: 

Resolved, That an additional standing committee 
be appointed, to be denominated ‘The Committee on 
Agriculture.” 


THE ARMY. 

Mr. FLovn, of Virginia, rose and said, he was 
glad to see the course taken by his friend from North 
Carolina. His intention was to offer another res- 
olution, pressing the same object still farther. Mr. 
F, had no hesitation in saying, that if the present 
tariff passed, from the effects he believed it would 
produce upon the country, that it would cause a 
radical change in all his opinions, as it regarded 
the Army and Navy of the United States. He 
felt it due to himself to say, that heretofore he had 
been friendly to the Army and Navy ; but would 
rather dispense with both than oppress the country 
‘with a system of excise and taxes. He knew there 
was, some time ago, a political party in the Uni- 
ted States, who thought that method most wise 
and best, of supporting the Government, which 
looked to direct taxes ; but he was not one of that 
number ; his antipathy to that system was still the 
same. The motion, therefore, which he was about 
to submit, proceeded from a strong conviction, 
that, unless we reduced our expenditures in this 
way, this oppressive and ruinous system, which 
we are threatened with, must very shortly be 
brought into operation, which will require at leant 


points, leaving the intermediate parts to be pro- 
tected by movements from these points; though 
now, he believed, there would be still less cause 
to apprehend any thing from contact with other 
nations, as we were about to become manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. F. said, he did not see the necessity of an 
excise and direct taxes at the present time, par- 
ticularly as the friends of the present measure 
seemed disposed to adopt the Chinese policy; an 
army and navy, under such circumstances, could 
only serve to remind us of what we once were. 
If there was war, or any necessity of the country, 
not resulting from a measure of our own, at this 
time, knowing it to lead directly to a system of 
internal taxation, he would vote for a tax as high 
as any gentleman would desire; but, when no ne- 
cessity, in his opinion, did exist, he was averse to 
any thing of the sort. The particular distresses 
of the country, instead of prompting to impositions 
upon the people, required, in his opinion, great 
care and economy in the management of affairs, 
to avoid necessity for any new demands. He 
could not see the wonderful benefits which were 
to result to this people, from this Government, 
when they were made to feel heavy burdens to 
support an army and navy, which could have no 
other employment than protecting the weavers. 
This country, said Mr. F., is unlike any other; 
the General Government can have no subject of 
expense, but such as is truly national; an army, 
a navy, the civil list; the commerce of the coun- 
try in time of peace, ought, if possible, to pay that 
expense, and not harass the citizen with two sys- 
tems of taxation. If things were permitted to re- 
main, the revenue of the country, with proper 
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economy, would be, as it ought to be, equal to all 
the demands upon the Treasury. Mr. F. repeated, 
that in offering this resolution, he had no feeling 
hostile to the Army or Navy, but was actuated by 
a desire alone to reduce the expenditures of the 
nation, that if possible, the heavy taxes with which 
we were threatened, by the friends of the tariff, 
might be avoided. He said he had still a hope 
that this bill, fraught with evil, which he conceived 
it to be, which he saw would inevitably pass this 
House, would be arrested elsewhere. Mr. F. then 
submitted the following resolution, which was, on 
his motion, laid on the table : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs 
be instructed to report a bill, reducing the Army of 
the United States to six thousand men, to consist of 
a duo proportion of infantry, artillery, and riflemen. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 


The engrossed bill to regulate the duties on im- 
ports and tonnage was read the third time. 

Mr. Ba.pwin remarked, that it would be recol- 
lected the bounty on pickled fish exported had 
been increased in Committee of the Whole, in 
consequence of:an increase of the duty on im- 
ported ‘sale—the duty on salt had subsequently 
been reduced, but it had been omitted at the same 
time to make a corresponding change in the bounty 
on pickled fish. He presumed there could be no 
objection now to make this amendment, and 
moved that the House agree thereto by general 
consent, (by which only an amendment can be 
made to a bill in the House on the third reading.) 

The motion was objected to, and of course 
failed. 

Mr. Raega then rose and spoke about an hour 
against the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Stocume, of North Carolina, moved to re- 
commit the bill, with instructions to reduce the 
duty on imported iron in bars, &c., from $1 25 to 
75 cents per hundred weight. 

This motion produced a debate of considerable 
duration, touching occasionally on the general 
merits of the bill, as well as on the expediency of 
committing the bill for the purpose proposed. 

The motion to recommit the bill was advocated 
by Messrs. SLocump, PINCKNEY, Sitspek, MER- 
CER, Neuson, of Massachusetts, MorTON, SMITH, 
of North Carolina, LIVERMORE, FLoyp, HOLMES, 
and Foot, and was opposed by Messrs. KINSEY, 
Smita, of Maryland, BALDWIN, Srorrs, SER- 
GEANT, and Gross, of New York. The debate 
continued until about four o’clock. 

Mr. Kinsey, of New Jersey, addressed the House 
as follows— 

Mr. Speaker: Did I believe this item of the bill 
was either partial in its operation, or local in its 
effects, I should not, at present, oppose the motion ; 
but, believing, as I do, that the increase of duty, as 
contemplated by the bill, is not more than neces- 
sary for the protection of one of the most valuable 
of our manufactures, I am necessarily compelled 
to oppose every attempt to withdraw from them 
that fostering protection they, at this time, so much 
require, to preserve those that are partially in ope- 
ration, and resuscitate those that have gone to de- 
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cay. The question, whether we shall give efficient 
protection to our manufactures of iron, is not con- 
fined to local or sectional districts, but spreads itself 
over the whole continent. Nature has extended 
the iron region through every State in greater 
quantity and superior quality than to any other 
portion of the globe; and it belongs to us, as the 
depository of the nation’s highest interests, to seize 
the present opportunity to call into operation the 
dormant resources which a mistaken policy has 
discouraged in some instances, and in others ne- 
glected, to give energetic efficiency to this branch 
of national industry, so essential to our strength, 
wealth, and independence. “To be independent 
for the comforts of life, we must fabricate them 
ourselves,” is amaxim of one of our greatest states- 
men; it is a principle of national economy, self- 
evident, and admits not of a doubt; and yet, whilst 
the quantity made in the country is lessening, and 
our importations have very considerably increased 
we are told no further protection is necessary; an 
several gentlemen from Massachusetts, with great 
plausibility of reasoning and apparent accuracy of 
calculation, have given you the cost of making a 
ton of bar iron, and, with the ore brought from 
New Jersey, have stated the cost at less than fifty 
dollars a ton; whilst, on the other hand, gentle- 
men of unimpeachable veracity, knowledge, and 
integrity, and, on a former occasion, under the 
sanctity of an oath, declared, that, in New Jersey, 
it cannot be produced under one hundred dollars 
per ton. Another gentleman from Massachusetts, 
denying all local prejudices, undertakes to show 
the impolicy of increasing the duty on iron, as it 
must operate against the interests of his constitu- 
ents, in manufacturing nails, sprigs, and brads; 
forgetting that, on a former occasion, the duty was 
raised on sprigs and brads, on his own motion, 
from three cents per pound to five cents per thou- 
sand, equal, on sprigs of one thousand to the ounce, 
to eighty cents per pound, being an increase of 
seventy-seven cents per pound. This was again 
introduced into the present bill, and carried by a 
large majority. In answer to those gentlemen 
who contend that the manufacture of iron is a pro- 
ductive one, and, as some have attempted to prove, 
the most profitable of any other, I would call their 
attention to the quantity annually imported, and 
the decayed and dilapidated state o the works 
which, to the capitalist or adventurer, are like 
beacons to warn all from embarking in undertak- 
ings wherein so many have been shipwrecked, and 
where the mouldering monuments of political er- 
rors deter the industrious adventurer from a pur- 
suit which has involved in loss and bankruptey 
three-fourths of the individuals engaged in those 
useful and necessary establishments. Those dis- 
tricts which may be properly called the iron dis- 
tricts, and which for many years have supported 
a hardy, industrious, and enterprising race, have 
in a manner become depopulated, and where the 
busy hum of industry spread happiness and plenty, 
now meagre misery and want have. usurped the 
place. f 

To those who contend that the protection con- 
templated by the present bill will eventually amount 
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tọ. a. prohibition, and, by a course of reasoning | a vain one, for, like the unstable element on which 


(which I confess myself incapable of understand- 
ig) undertake to prove the present protection is 
too high, I have only to answer, we have imported 
the last year twenty thousand tons, and the present 
duty, though increased from forty-five to seventy- 
five cents per hundred weight, has had no effect in 
increasing the price to the consumer, decreasing 
the revenue, or lessening the quantity imported, 
which has continued to increase as our own has 
diminished. Thus, it is evident, contrary to the 
reasoning and cases stated by gentlemen, we are 
annually becoming more and more dependent on 
Europe for an article the most essential to our 
comfort, safety, and independence. 

| In travelling through those districts where once 
a-brave, rugged, enterprising population thronged 
along those streams and rivers that propelled the 
works, and, by their productive labor, added to the 
national strength and wealth, a vigorous activity 
was manifest on every side, whilst increasing 
prosperity stamped cheerfulness on every counte- 
nance. At present, the withering blight of foreign 
Competition has destroyed establishments which, 
for Falf a century, have been progressive, but, at 
present, are wholly abandoned, and we have be- 
come dependent on the industry of Europe for two 
million dollars of an article which could have 
been produced from our own mines and mountains 
by that labor which has been lost to the nation, 
and thousands of individuals, in place of being 
profitably employed, are, at present, burdensome to 
the community, and an industrious race of men 
have been forced from the place of their nativity, 
poor and penniless, to seek a subsistence in other 
districts, and by other avocations. Their knowl- 
edge in that art in which alone they were acquaint- 
ed has become useless to themselves, and lost to the 
nation. Capitals to the amount of millions have 
sunk from society, which can never be restored. 
Thus has one of our most useful branches of in- 
dustry been sacrificed at the shrine of commercial 
cupidity, whose advocates, not satisfied with those 
offerings which continue to paralyze the industry 
of the country, still insatiate, cry, give! give! and 
tell you, by increasing duty on iron you increase 
the expense of ship building, on which they are 
desirous. to make profit. Why will not gentlemen 
apply the same principles and doctrines in this as 
in other branches of labor, and buy their ships 
where they can procure them the cheapest? Must 
the. whole interest of the nation continue to be 
taxed to support this commercial mania? It is 
time for this Government to turn its attention to 
those inestimable establishments resting on terra 
firma, which will lay the permanent basis of our 
future greatness and power on the solid foundation 
of national industry. Too long has this unsub- 
stantial vision of commercial advancement misled 
the nation. She deserted, after leading us into a 
war; she will disappoint our expectations now we 
are.at peace: yet, by her meretricious arts, she 
seeks to engross the whole of Governmental pat- 
ronage, whilst the National Legislature, with 
maternal solicitude, seeks to shield her alone from 
all foreign competition. Ifear the attempt will be 


she rests, she will always continuc to cast up mire 
and dirt. Is Government petitioned to aid the 
manufactures of the country—the friends of com- 
merce exhibit to our view the wretched situation 
of the manufactures of England, and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has, with a glowing fig- 
ure, represenled them by the type of hell itself. 
When commerce is spoken of, we are again pre- 
sented with the picture of the fast-anchored isle as 
all-powerful and prosperous, and as the anchor of 
the world’s last hope. 

From whence originates this national sensibility 
to rights maritime, and this astonishing apathy to 
questions of the highest interest? Let the least 
fibre of our commercial! interests be but approached, 
and the whole seaboard is roused as by touch elec- 
tric; but when a policy is silently pursued, by 
which millions of capital.are lost to the nation, 
and thousands of individualsreduced to bankruptcy 
and want, and whilst ruin is advancing with ac- 
celerated pace, the most stoical indifference is 
manifested, and many gentlemen have manifested 
more ingenuity in defining and describing the 
causes of the failures of manufactories, than they 
have discovered solicitude in seeking a remedy for 
the evil. The want of capital, the derangement 
of business on the withdrawal of the circulatin 
medium—those causes had an effect ; but the rea 
cause was the want of support against foreign com- 
petition. The want of capital is disproved by the 
solicitude for loans and the low rate of interest: 
it arises not from the want of capital, but the un- 
certainty of returns of capitals employed. Was 
confidence restored to those branches of industry, 
capital would again revert to those channels which 
formerly presented a certain and most profitable 
return. What, then, is our present situation, and 
what can be done tocall intooperation the dormant 
resources of the country? Capital cannot, with 
any prospect of success, be employed in commerce, 
from the universal loss that has followed every 
species cf foreign adventure; it cannot be employed 
in agriculture with any prospect of success, from 
the uncertainty of foreign demand ; and the pros- 
pect of hope is barred in the channel of manufac- 
tures, from the threatened ruin awaiting them from 
foreign competition. We cannot, by any act, in- 
crease the demand for our surplus agricultural 
productions, as that must depend on the necessities 
of foreign nations. We cannot extend foreign 
commerce, as that depends on the caprice and con- 
tingencies of foreign Governments. But we can, 
and it is a duty incumbent on us, to call into ope- 
ration millions of dormant, sunken, unproductive 
capital, already vested in the decayed and dilapi- 
dated manufactories of our country. Confidence 
restored to those once profitable establishments, the 
capitals retired from commerce and the unproductive 
labors of agriculture will find a sure and profitable 
employment; will, through this channel, return 
and give activity to national industry. 

Notwithstanding the improved state of manu- 
factures in England, Adam Smith has proven 
agriculture to be the most sure and profitable re- 
turn of capital, as it is the only branch of labor 
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over which she has control; not producing suffi- 
cient for her own subsistence, she is enabled to fix 
a standard value to the productions of this species 
of industry by her corn laws. The example of 
Britain, as it regards agriculture, is presented to us 
iù manufactures; it is with us the only branch of 
industry to which we can give energy and effi- 
ciency, and over which we can, for many years, 
possess a powerful control. At the same time we 
give to the home trade increased activity and 
power, which is at all times the most lucrative and 
certain portion of our commerce. As in the trade 
with foreign nations; founded on reciprocity, the 
ptofits must be divided; therefore, one half the 
profits on the labor necessary to produce the article 
of exchange goes to the foreign merchant. Where- 
as; in exchanges between one State and another, 
the whole profit is saved to the country. Further, 
the capital required to carry on a foreign trade 
must always be greater than that necessary for the 
home trade, as the returns must be much slower, 
requiring in some instances one or two years; 
whereas, the home trade gives-six or twelve returns’ 
in the same time. Thus, if the capitals are equal, 
the home trade will give twelve or even twenty- 
four times more encouragement to the industry of 
the country than the foreign trade; or, the one- 
tenth: of the capital employed in the home trade 
will be more productive than ten times the same 
amount in foreign trade. This reasoning is proven 
to be correct by the situation of our country during 
the period of embargo, non-intercourse, and war. 
During the year 1814, when the exports, foreign 
and domestic, were short of seven millions, 
price of all agricultural productions was more than 
double the price the last year, when our exports 
exceeded seventy millions. During the period first 
alluded to, an increased activity was given to in- 
ternal industry ; labor of all kinds was in demand 
and: arnply compensated ; and; though foreign com- 
merce was prostrate, the price of land and all kinds 
of agricultural productions was fifty per cent. above 
the year 1819, when an universal torpor seems to 
petvade every section of the country, and a paraly- 
sis has seized on all kinds of business and industry. 
T'he sympathy expressed by the advocates of com- 
merce, for the interests of agriculture, is wholly 
unnecessary. The great agricultural States of 
New York and Pennsylvania, ever attentive to 
their true interests, and well acquainted with the 
sources of their wealth, have instructed their repre- 
sentatives to protect manufactures. The States of 
Ohio and New Jersey have unanimously done the 
same. Let us not be told that the agriculturist is 
opposed to manufactures ; it is a libel on that noble 
and patriotic portion of the community. When 
did-.the farmer shrink from any deprivation or 
danger when the independence of his country was 
the stake to be contended for? Are the important 
events in our history so soon forgotten? In the 
last contest for our rights, maritime war, with all 
its evils, sacrifices, and deprivations, was submitted 
to, and met with a cheerfulness and dignity char- 
acteristic of the nation. The pride of indepen- 
dence, the hope of future prosperity, in imagina- 
tion; painted some future good beyond the horizon 


the | 


of present ill; he was willing to sacrifice the ex- 
pense of personal enjoyment for the gratifying 
triumph of national superiority, conscious he would 
sink more sweetly to the grave by leaving to his 
children the inheritance of liberty. 

Sir, we are legislating for the same proud, cal- 
culating, brave yeomanry now, who are fully com- 
petent to estimate every act that increases the na- 
tional strength or advances their future prospects, 
The friends of manufactures ask no sacrifices ; they 
are alone solicitous to recall into operation millions 
of dormant sunken capital, which, whilst it recalls 
into active operation the paralyzed industry of the 
country, calls for the developement of the sources 
of national wealth. The object of the present 
tariff is to make this country independent of the 
world, to lay the foundations of its tuture greatness 
on the solid basis of its own internal strength, and, 
from the profitable employment of the labor of the 
country, create durable riches. Keep firmly to 
your purposes and the voice of the Republic will 
sanction the act. By such a course of policy we 
disconnect ourselves from the entangling alliances 
of Europe, and become what we ought to be, a 
nation truly American. These observations were 
necessary, in answer to the several gentlemen who 
have endeavored to prove the interest of manufac- 
tures adverse to agriculture. But, with respect to 


.the question immediately before the House, the in- 


a, 


erease of the duty on iron, it may be necessary to. 
advert to the poeta of the manufacture of that 
precious metal in other countries. 

In Russia, from whence we derive our largest 
supply, when Peter the Great came to the empire, 
he found the iron manufactories in the possession 
of British agents, and the trade almost wholly mo- 
nopolized by English merchants. Indignant at 
an usurpation so detrimental to the interests of his 
empire, he descended into the mines; he explored 
and estimated the advantages of those inexhausti- 
ble sources of wealth ; he became a practical work- 
man at the forge-hammer; he appropriated to the 
nation the wealth previously usurped by foreigners; 
and, in the short space of twenty-five years, was 
enabled, after supplying the wants of the nation, 
to export to England alone, and on account of 
Russian merchants, forty thousand tons of bar iron. 
About this period, Great Britain had ceased, in a 
measure, to make bar iron, and, from the appre- 
hension of the destruction of the timber in the vi- 
cinity of the iron works, by various acts of Parlia- 
ment, prohibited the making of iron within twenty 
miles of London, thirty miles of the Thames, and 
in a number of the counties throughout the king- 
dom; so that, thirty years ago, England manufac- 
tured not more than eighteen thousand tons of bar 
iron. But when it was discovered that, by a chem- 
ical preparation, the coal of her mines could be 
appropriated to the making of iron, her works in- 
creased to that extent, that she now is capable of 
manufacturing 300,000 tons annually. The his- 
tory of this important manufacture, as now cited, 
and the progress it has made in those countries, 
ought to be the policy of this Government. The 
value and importance of the article is too well un- 
derstood to undertake to prove it; suffice it to say, 
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that, in a national point of view, it is essential to 
our independence and safety; individually, it is 
indispensable to the existence of civilized society. 
It now becomes necessary to show the former and 
present situation of those manufactories whose lan- 
guishing condition threatens their total overthrow; 
also, that, with a proper encouragement, the works 
already erected are capable of furnishing a supply 
for the consumption of the country. 

In 1810, according to Cox’s tables, there were 
one. hundred and forty furnaces in the United 
States; producing fifty-three thousand five hun- 
dred and forty tons per annum; equal in value 
to ` - - $3,457,876 
The number of forges, in the same year, 

was 459, making 27,051 tons bar iron, 

equal in value to 


3,104,697 
- $6,562,573 


Making a total product of - 


From the statement of 1810 and the present 
year, in New Jersey, it appears that the quantity 
made last year is less than the former by upwards 
of two thousand tons, whilst, at the same time, 
the. increased capacity, if sufficiently protected 
against een competition, is capable of produc- 
ing nearly three times the quantity produced in 
1810, and it is fair to presume the same will be 
the result throughout the Union. From the most 


accurate calculation made in 1816, the quantity of 
bar iron required for the consumption of the coun- | their attention from the so 


try, was little rising forty-eight thousand tons; | 
the capacity of the country, if worked to the best | 
advantage, was equal to forty-five thousand tons. | 
From the depression of commerce, but little is re- 
quired for ship-building ; and, from the depressed 
state of manufactures, and all other kinds of busi- 
ness, it is presumable the quantity required for 
consumption, at present, is short of forty thousand 
tons. The quantity imported in 1816 was twenty- 
one thousand five hundred and thirty-seven, in the 
last year nearly the same amount; it is evident, 
therefore, the quantity imported is greater than the 
quantity produced in the country. Such, then, is , 
the situation of those important establishments at ! 
present. Such are the gloomy prospects of those 
who are compelled to pursue a business, the profits 
of which are not commensurate with the toil and 
anxiety connected with so laborious an avocation. 
But all the property they possess consists in their 
works, mountains, and minerals. They have, | 
therefore, been under the necessity of keeping so ; 
much in operation as to keep together a few work- 
men; conscious that the inestimable value of those | 
establishments, in a national point of view, would | 
eventually receive that support, from an enlight- 

ened Legislature, as would render them condu- | 
cive to individual advantage. Had those useful ! 
establishments received the early patronage of 
Government, and not have been suffered to go to 

decay, it is true, a protecting duty, something less 

than is now comtemplated, might probably have 

been sufficient; but the duty laid by the first tariff 

not only failed in protecting, but hastened to ruin 

a great portion of those useful works. It becomes 

necessary, therefore, at the present, to give stimulus 


and excitement sufficient to recall into operation 
every establishment where iron can be made. ‘The 
protecting the making of iron is as necessary for 
our national safety, as the erection of the fortifica- 
tions along the seaboard, or the inerease of that 
proud Navy to which we look up with so much 
confidence and pride. 

And as the labor necessary to produce the article 
must eventually fix its relative value, a home com- 
petition will, in a short time, bring the article to 
the consumer at its lowest rate possible; and, in 
place of being dependent on foreign nations for 
one of the first necessaries of civilized life, we will, 
in a short time, be able to make it a valuable 
article of export. 

Of furnaces we have sufficient to supply all the 
pigs and castings required for our wants, in some 
instances, of a quality superior in tenacity and 
excellence to any in the world. It becomes us, 
then, as the guardians of the nation’s interests 
and safety, to proceed with an unfaltering hand, 
and to let the embarrassing speculation of no theo- 
rist affect the energy of our purposes; and, by 
passing the present tariff entire, assure the despond- 
ing halting manufacturer the strong arm of the 
Government will protect him, and that he may 
advance forward with a confidence of success. 
Too long has foreign trade assumed a credit and 
distinction which it never was entitled to. It has 
misled the policy of our Legislatures, and turned 
id strength and ree 
sources of the country ; and, instead of exhibiting 
those expanding views becoming to the legislators 
of a great empire, they have, in too many instances, 
drivelled into all the narrowness of counting-house 
calculators. How comes it that commerce or for- 
eign trade should be erected into a kind of neces- 
sary fabric, that we must not touch it, or, at least, 
with cautious, trembling delicacy ? 

The advocates of commerce have unjustly rep- 
resented manufactures as unfavorable to agricul- 
ture and foreign trade. This is not the case. Man- 
ufactures are the surest support of agriculture ; 
and our commerce in future must depend on the 
antecedent ability of the consumer, and not on the 
misery and convulsed state of European nations. 
The profits of our foreign trade must resolve itself 
into the previous wealth and ability of the coun- 
try. The merchant must be paid by the inland 
consumer; his profits must bé derived from an 
antecedent wealth, that exists independently of 
himself, which wealth must depend on the value 
of the labor of the country; which again resolves 
itself into the absolute value of the surplus product 
of the whole labor of the nation. If, therefore, 
the value of the exportable surplus be reduced to 
one half its former value, the amount of the whole 
profit of the foreign trade must be reduced propor- 
tionably, as you then direct the labor of the country 
to a more profitable and extended employment. 
By the extension and protection of manufactures, 
you increase the ability and capacity of the coun- 
try for commercial enterprise. The wealth of 
the country consists in the absolute value of the 
amount, and not in the quantity, of its products. 
Tf we increase the amount of our agricultural 
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productions to an excess over what we can dispose 
‘of or consume, it would have been better they had 
not been produced. The amount of our imports, | 
consequently, depends on the value of our exports, 
and the extension of our commerce must be regu- 
‘lated by the capacity and wealth of the consumer ; 
for it must be recollected that the price of the im- 
‘ported article embraces in it not only the profit of | 
the merchant importer, but that of thet different 
capitalists engaged in manufacturing the article in 
foreign countries: the profit of the foreign capi- 
talist eventually resolves itself into the wealth of 
the consumer in this country. And should foreign , 
trade be annihilated, this wealth would remain in | 
the country, and be transferred to another purpose. 

The loss of our foreign trade, to which some | 
look with fearful apprehensions, whilst it annihil- 
ates the exportation of our surplus produce, anni- 
hilates, at the same time, the foreign article of 
luxurious accommodation. If the want of a profit 
on our export trade is to be accounted loss to the 
country, the reserving that profit which we paid 
away to foreign capitalists and manufacturers 
must be calculated a great gain to the country ; 
the one balances the other, and there is no loss. 
‘The profits on one article of exports, which here- 
tofore went to support the merchant, manufactu- 
rer, and foreign capitalist, in those countries, (from 
which our exports are at present excluded,) are 
reserved at home, and we have but to remove the 
manufacturer to our own country, and the whole 
profit is divided between the manufacturer, agri- 
culturist, and inland consumer; it exists in the 
country ; it gives to national industry an increas- 
ed efficiency, and is a greater source of wealth 
and affluence than before. Does a nation become 
-poorer by the loss of its foreign trade? It depends | 
on the cause to which that loss is to be attributed. į 
If itis destroyed by a voluntary change in the de- | 
mand of our home consumption, from articles of | 
foreign to articles of home manufacture, the nation 
has not become poorer. 

We lose the foreign luxury for articles more 
adapted to our wantsand interests; the nation has 
become richer ; it has increased its resources and 
enjoyments ; it has directed the labor of the coun- 
try to articles of usefulness, and embraces the 
power of maintaining a greater portion of labor 
than before: and it is from labor issues imperisha- 
ble riches, pure enjoyments, good morals, social 
prosperity, and individual happiness. Too long 
have we extended our views beyond the horizon of 
our own country for our future prosperity and 
greatness. For national wealth, we must call 
Into operation the dormant resources of the fossil, 
mineral, and vegetable kingdoms. For defence 
and safety we must depend on the hard-fisted yeo- 
manry, mechanics, and manufacturers of the coun- 
try. For our weapons of war, to the rich iron 
mines universally extended over this wide-spread 
continent. Is the proud enjoyment of safety and 
independence to be balanced by dollars and cents ? 
I cannot listen with patience for a moment to this 
mercantile per cent. calculation. We have the 
power, and it becomes the policy and duty of this 
House to save from the cruel ignominy of disgrace 


and poverty thousands of meritorious individuals. 
How cold-blooded the heart that can behold un- 
moved the distressing scenes that every moment, 
and from every direction, press upon the view, and 
can, with unfeeling hardihood, reject the suppli- 
cations, and refuse to listen to {the reasoning, of 
those numerous petitioners that call for protection 
and support! Away with this merciless spirit; 
let it be banished to the cheerless, grovelling bo- 
som of the commercial foreign calculator. . It be- 
comes us to elevate our views in proportion to the 
vastness of our territory ; to calculate the sum of 
our enjoyments from the variety of our climates, 
and the grandeur of our future destiny from the 
majestic conformation of our empire, to the justice 
and wisdom of our institutions for the preservation 
of our freedom, and to the God of Heaven for a 
continuance of our union and happiness. I will 
not be led further into debate, but vote decided! 

against striking out this important item of the bill. 


The motion to recommit was negatived by yeas 
and nays—For the recommitment 70, against it 
90, as follows : 

Yxras—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Anderson, Ball, 
Barbour, Bayly, Brevard, Bryan, Burwell, Butler of 
New Hampshire, Cannon, Clagett, Cobb, Cocke, 
Crafts, Crawford, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Ed- 
dy, Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd, Foot, Fuller, 
Fullerton, Garnett, Hall of North Carolina, Hazard; 
Hill, Holmes, Johnson, Jones of Virginia, Jones of 
Tennessee, Kent, Kinsley, Lowndes, McCoy, Me- 
Creary, Mercer, Morton, Neale, Nelson of Massachu- 
setts, Nelson of Virginia, Overstreet, Parker of Vir- 
ginia, Pinckney, Plumer, Rankin, Reed, Rhea, Rich- 
ards, Ringgold, Robertson, Sampson, Silsbee, Simkins, 
Slocumb, B. Smith of Virginia, Smith of North Caro- 
lina, Swearingen, Terrell, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker 
of South Carolina, Tyler, Upham, Walker, Warfield, 
Whitman, Williams of Virginia, Williams of North 
Carolina. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Allen of New York, Archer 
of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, Baker, Baldwin, 
Bateman, Beecher, Bloomfield, Boden, Brown, Brush, 
Burton, Campbell, Case, Clark, Cook, Darlington, 
Davidson, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, Edwards 
of Connecticut, Ervin, Fay, Fisher, Folger, Ford, For- 
rest, Gross of New York, Gross of Pennsylvania, 
Guyon, Hackley, Hall of New York, Hall of Dela- 
ware, Hardin, Hemphill, Hendricks, Herrick, Hibsh- 
man, Heister, Hostetter, Kendall, Kinsey, Little, 
Linn, Lyman, Maclay, McLane of Delaware, McLean 
of Kentucky, Marchand, Mason, Meigs, Metcalf, R. 
Moore, S. Moore, Monell, Moseley, Murray, Newton, 
Parker of Massachusetts, Patterson, Philson, Pitcher, 
Rich, Richmond, Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sergeant, Settle, 
Shaw, Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Mary- 
land, Southard, Stevens, Storrs, Street, Strong of 
New York, Tarr, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, 
Tracy, Trimble, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendo- 
ver, and Wood. 


Mr. Foor, of Connecticut, then moved that the 
bill be postponed until the first day of the next 
session, and followed his motion by some general 
remarks against the bill. ; f 

The question on postponmg the bill was decided 
in the negative, by yeas and nays—For the post- 
ponement 78, against it 90, as follows : 
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. Ygas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Anderson, Archer 
of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, Ball, Barbour, Bay- 
Jy, Brevard, Bryan, Burton, Burwell, Butler of New 
Hampshire, Butler of La., Cannon, Clagett, Cobb, 
Cocke, Crafts, Crawford, Culbreth, Culpeper, Cush- 
man, Cuthbert, Davidson, Edwards of North Carolina, 
Fay, Fisher, Floyd, Foot, Fuller, Garnett, Hall of N. 
Carolina, Hardin, Hill, Holmes, Hooks, Johnson, 
Jones of Virginia, Jones of Tennessee, Kent, Liver- 
more, Lowndes, McCoy, McCreary, Mallary, Mercer, 
Neale, Nelson of Massachusetts, Nelson of Virginia, 
Overstreet, Parker of Virginia, Pinckney, Plumer, 
Rankin, Reed, Rhea, Richards, Ringgold, Robertson, 
Settle, Silsbee, Simkins, Slocumb, B. Smith of Vir- 
ginia, Smith of North Carolina, Strong of Vermont, 
Swearingen, Terrell, Tucker of Virginia, ‘Tucker of 
South Carolina, Tyler, Upham, Walker, Warfield, 
Whitman, Williams of Virginia, and Williams of N. 
Carolina. 

Naxs— Messrs. Adams, Allen of New York, 
Baker, Baldwin, Bateman, Beecher, Bloomfield, 
Boden, Brown, Brush, Campbell, Case, Clark, Cook, 
Darlington, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, Eddy, 
Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of Pennsylvania, 
Ervin, Folger, Ford, Forrest, Fullerton, Gross of 
New York, Gross of Pennsylvania, Guyon, Hack- 
Jey, Hall of Delaware, Hazard, Hemphill, Hen- 
dricks, Herrick, Hibshman, Heister, Hostetter, Ken- 
dall, Kinsey, Kinsley, Little, Linn, Lyman, Maclay, 
McLane of Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, Mar- 
chand, Mason, Meigs, Metcalf, R. Moore, S. Moore, 
Monell, Morton, Moseley, Murray, Newton, Parker of 
Massachusetts, Patterson, Philson, Pitcher, Rich, Rich- 
‘mond, Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sawyer, Ser- 
geant, Shaw, Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, Smith of 
Maryland, Southard, Stevens, Storrs, Street, Strong 
of New York, Tarr, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, 
Pracy, Trimble, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendover, 
and Wood. 


‘Phe question was then taken, Shall the bill 
pass? and decided in the affirmative—yeas 91, 
nays 78, as follows: 


Yuas—Messrs. Adams, Allen of New York, Baker, 
Baldwin, Bateman, Beecher, Bloomfield, Boden, 
Brown, Brush, Campbell, Case, Clark, Cook, Dar- 
lington, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, Dowse, Eddy, 
Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of Pennsylvania, 
Ervin, Fay, Folger, Ford, Forrest, Gross of New 
York, Gross of Pennsylvania, Guyon, Hackley, Hall 
of New York, Hall of Delaware, Hazard, Hemphill, 
Hendricks, Herrick, Hibshman, Heister, Hostetter, 
Kendall, Kinsey, Kinsley, Little, Linn, Maclay, Me- 
Lane of Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, Marchand, 
Mason, Meigs, Metcalf, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, 
Morton, Moseley, Murray, Newton, Parker of Massa- 
chusetts, Patterson, Philson, Pitcher, Rich, Richmond, 
Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sawyer, Sergeant, 
Shaw, Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Mary- 
land, Southard, Stevens, Storrs, Street, Strong of New 
York, Tarr, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, Tracy, 
Trimble, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendover, and 
Wood. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Anderson, Ar- 
cher of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, Ball, Barbour, 
Bayly, Brevard, Bryan, Burton, Burwell, Butler of 
New Hampshire, Butler of Louisiana, Cannon, Clag- 
ett, Cobb, Cocke, Crafts, Crawford, Culbreth, Cul- 
peper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Davidson, Edwards of 
North Carolina, Fisher, Floyd, Foot, Fuller, Fuller- 
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ton, Garnett, Hall of North Carolina, Hardin, Hill, 
Holmes, Hooks, Johnson, Jones of Virginia, Jones 
of Tennessee, Kent, Livermore, Lowndes, McCoy, 
McCreary, Mallary, Mercer, Neale, Nelson of Massa- 
chusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Overstreet Parker of Vir- 
ginia, Pinckney, Plumer, Rankin, Reed, Rhea, Rich- 
ards, Ringgold, Robertson, Settle, Silsbee, Simkins, 
Slocumb, B. Smith of Virginia, Smith of North Caro- 
lina, Strong of Vermont, Swearingen, Terrell, Tucker 
of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Tyler, Upham, 
Walker, Warfield, Whitman, Williams of Virginia, 
and Williams of North Carolina. 

So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate 
for coneurrence. ‘ 

Mr. Ricu made a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment of the Senate to the 
District Bank bill was this morning agreed to; 
but before the question was taken, a motion was 
made to adjourn; and, about 5 o’clock, the House 
adjourned. i 


Monpay, May 1. 


Mr. Dickrnson presented a petition of sundry 
merchants and traders residing in various places 
in the interior of the State of New York, and 
other States, assembled in the city of New York, 
praying that a duty, not exceeding ten per centum, 
may be imposed on all sales at auction; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole to 
which is committed the bill laying duties on sales 
of merchandise at auction in certain cases.—Re- 
ferred. 

Mr. STREET, from the Committee on Pensions 
and Revolutionary Claims, to which was referred 
the bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for the 
relief of Ebenezer Stevens and Austin L. Sands, 
legal representatives of Richardson Sands, de- 
ceased, and others,” reported the same without 
amendment, and it was committed to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. Sitsgez, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill to prevent the commanders 
and other officers in the naval service of the Uni- 
ted States from accepting of any present or emol- 
ument, of any kind whatever, from any King, 
Prince, or foreign State, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice, amended at the Clerk’s 
table, and ordered to be engrossed, and read a 
third time to-morrow. 


BOARD OF NAVY COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. SILSREE, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, who were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of so modifying the act establishing a 
board of Commissioners of the Navy, as to make 
the Secretary of the Navy, for the time being, the 
presiding officer of that board ; andalso ofsolimiting ~ 
the tenor of the cornmissions of the members there- 
of, as to secure the accumulating experience and 
talents of our naval commanders in that depart- 
ment, by a periodical rotation in office, made a 
report thereon, stating that it is inexpedient at this 
time to make any modification of the act under 
which the said board of Commissioners is estab- 
lished; which report was read, and ordered to lie 
on the table-—The report is as follows: 
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The Committee on Naval Affairs have, according to 
order, had under consideration a resolution directing 
an inquiry “ irito the expediency of so modifying the 
act establishing a board of Commissioners of the 
Navy, as to make the Secretary of the Navy, for 
the time being, the presiding officer of that board ; 
and also of so limiting the tenor of the commis- 
sións of the members thereof, as to secure the ac- 
cumulating experience and talents of our naval com- 
manders in that department, by a-periodical rotation 
in office ;” and submit the following report: The act, 
entitled “An act to alter and amend the several acts 
for establishing a Navy Department, by adding thereto 
a Board of Commissioners,” provides that the board 
go constituted shall be attached to the office of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and, under his superintendence, 
shall discharge all the duties therein specified; and 
that the record of their proceedings shall at all times 
be subject to his inspection. 

As it would be often inconvenient, and sometimes 
impracticable, for the Secretary of the Navy to meet 
the Board of Commissioners, as their presiding officer, 
without neglecting other and more important duties, 
and as the Secretary is, by the aforesaid act, already 
vested with a supervising and controlling power of the 
acts and proceedings of the Board of Commissioners, 
the committee do not perceive the necessity of such a 
modification of the said act as is contemplated by the 
first inquiry directed by the resolution, or that the 
public service would be benefited thereby. 

"7 The committee are the more disposed to this opin- 
ion from the consideration that the limits of jurisdic- 
tion between the Secretary and the Board seem to be 
perfectly understood by each, and that no conflicting 
claims exist between them on this subject. 

The committee are not advised whether the resolu- 
tion contemplates the Secretary to be a constituent 
part of the board, and at the same time possessed of 
the control and superintendence of its proceedings, or 
merely the presiding officer, with a casting vote. In 
the latter case, the benefit to be derived from the su- 
perintendence of one officer over others, under distinct 
responsibilities, as well as the circumspection naturally 
resulting from such responsibility, would be entirely 
lost. In tho former case tho Commissioners would be 
little more than advisory, and, in that proportion, be- 
reft of responsibility. 

In relation to the second inquiry directed by the 
resolution, viz: “ of so limiting the tenor of the commis- 
-sions of the members of the Board of Com missioners, as 
to secure the accumulating experience and talents of our 
naval commanders in that department, by a periodical 
rotation in office,” the committee beg leave to remark, 
that the duties of the Commissioners ofthe Navy Board 
are ndt merely such as appertain to a mere naval officer, 
but extend to other and important subjects, with which 
such officers cannot be supposed to be familiarly ac- 
quainted; they relate not only to the contracting for, 
and procurement of, all articles necessary for the ar- 
mament, equipment, and provisioning of the public 
ships, but also to the constructing and repairing of 
those ships, to effectuate which objects, in the cheap- 
est and best manner, requires a full knowledge, not 
only of the places at which materials and every thing 
needful for these purposes can most advantageously 
be procured, but also with persons in different sections 
of the country with whom they can, with the greatest 
reliance, make their contracts. The investigation of 
the committee has led them to the conclusion, that too 
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much time has not yet been allowed to the present. 
Commissioners, to obtain that intelligence and'éxpe-- 
rience which is desirable to the most advantageous: disg-- 
charge of these duties, and to perfect such a system iñ 
their department, as will unfold to their suecessors alt 
the advantages of their labors which, in the estimation 
of the committee, have been such as are honorable to 
themselves, and highly beneficial to the public in- 
terest. 

The committee would only add, that a periodical 
rotation in office, from a given number, would pre- 
clude choice. Such a rotation, instead of “ securing 
the accumulating experience and talents of our naval 
commanders,” might possibly endanger the board wit 
qualifications opposite from those intended. . 

Under these impressions, the committee are of opin- 
ion that, although occasional changes in the Board ‘of 
Commissioners may, and probably would, be produé- 
tive of public benefit, yet that these changes may with 
safety be left to the discretion of the Executive; and 
therefore that it is inexpedient at this time to make 
any modification of the act under which the said Board 
of Commissioners is established. 


ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 


A motion was made by Mr. Rozpertson, that 
the committee to which is referred the resolution 
from the Senate, fixing a period for the tefthina: 
tion of the present session of Congress, be dis 
charged from the further consideration thereof; 
and, the question being taken thereon, it Was de- 
cided in the affirmative. 

The House then proceeded to consider the said 
resolution, when Mr. ROBERTSON moved to amend 
the same, by striking out “24th day of April next,” 
and inserting “8th of May, instant.” : 

Mr. Sarru, of Maryland, moved to insert “15th 
of May, instant,” instead of the time proposed to 
be stricken out. 

Mr. Tay tor then moved that the resolution lie 
on the table; which motion was negatived. 

Mr. Lrrrie then moved to postpone the resolu. 
tion until Monday next; when f 

Mr. TRIMBLE moved that it lie on the table’ 
which motion was negatived by yeas and nays. 
76 votes to 75. 

The question was then taken on the motion of 
Mr. Lire, that the resolution be postponed until 
Monday next, and decided in the negative by yeas 
and nays—98 votes to 60. 

Mr. Bas.nwrn then moved that the resolution be 
recommitted to the select committec, who have 
been this day discharged from its further consider- 
ation. 

Upon this motion, and those which preceded it, 
there was a great deal of debate on the points; 
first, whether the business necessary to be done 
could be transacted by Monday next; and, second- 
ly, whether the fixing a day for the adjournment 
of Congress would have a tendency to accelerate 
the progress of public business. The latter point 
was generally conceded, but the discussion ended 
in the motion being postponed to Wednesday, on 
motion of Mr. HoLmrs, on the ground that, in the 
mean time, such information might be in posses- 
sion of members as would enable them to decide 
more understandingly on the day at which it would 
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be practicable, with a due regard to the publie in- 
terest, to adjourn. . 

“The bill from the Senate for the relief of Joh 
H. Piatt was called up; but on the question the 
House refused, by a small majority, now to proceed 
to the consideration of the bill. 


DISTRICT BANKS. 


The House then proceeded to the unfinished 
business. The first subject in order was a motion, 
made on Saturday last, to reconsider the vote 
‘whereby the amendment of the Senate to the Dis- 
trict bank bill was agreed to. 
` Mr. Mercer supported, at considerable length, 
the motion for reconsideration. In the course of 
-his speech, though he admitted there was some 
difference of opinion among those interested’ on 
the subject of the bill which passed this House, it 
was, he contended, such a difference of opinion as 
would: exist in regard to any legislation which 
might be proposed in regard to these banks, and 
was not such as to outweigh the considerations in 
favor of the bill, &c. He examined, in detail, the 
state of the banks, and showed it to be such as, 
compared with that of banks in other parts of the 
Union, was highly favorable to them He was of 
opinion, on the whole, that the question respecting 
these banks had better be decided now than post- 
poned to the next session, which would be the ef- 

ect of finally accepting the amendment of the 
Senate. 

The motion for reconsideration was opposed by 
Messrs. McCoy and SovurHarp, on the ground that 
the bill, as amended by the Senate, afforded, on 
the one hand, every indulgence the banks had a 
right. to expect, and on the other would, if the 
banks were to be further renewed, allow of time to 
devise a system for that purpose, which should be 
generally satisfactory to the stockholders. 

The question for reconsideration was decided in 
the negative—63 to 54. The question is, there- 
fore, settled in both Houses of Congress; and the 
bill, as it has passed, and requires only the signa- 
‘ture of the President to become a law, is in the 
shape in which it was put by the Senate. 


CASH DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 


The House then again resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole, on the bill for regulat- 
ing the mode of collecting duties on imports, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion to strike out the first section of the 
bill being under consideration, the undernamed 
gentlemen delivered their sentiments for and 
against the principle of the bill, viz: 

For the billi—Messrs. McLean, of Kentucky, 
Bauowin, and Cray. Against the bill—Messrs. 
Situ, of Maryland, SETTLE, Burton, SIMKINS, 
Ruea, and Haron. 

Mr. Burton, of North Carolina, spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman, as this may be viewed as a part 
of that general system of measures on which there 
has been so much discussion, perhaps an attempt 
to address you may be considered an unnecessary 
consumption of your time; for I freely confess 


shock, time alone can determine. Could I, by any 
feeble effort on my part, throw but a dust in the 
scale to save my country, it is all to which my 
humble talents aspire. 

What is the momentous question now presented 
to the nation? It is nothing more nor less than 
that we should change that order of things under 
which the most of us have been raised, and for 
which we feel a parental attachment; and, like 
other redoubtable knights, famed in story, go in 
quest of new adventures. And I beg gentlemen 
to remember that we, too, may come in contact 
with windmills. Do we not know that, in all 
material changes, in any system of government, 
we have continually to contend with the preju- 
dices of the people; for such is the human mind, 
what at first may be viewed almost with indiffer- 
ence, in process of time becomes a beaten track, 
from which we are driven with the greatest diffi- 
culty. I will ask, what has been the character of 
the leading measures of the present session? Have 
they not been calculated to rouse local feelings and 
jealousies? Are gentlemen determined to persist 
in this course at the risk of all consequences? Are 
they apprized, that, at every step of this mode of 
legislation, we are weakening the bonds by which 
we are united? For, let the Government once 
lose the affections of the people, and there is an 
end of its existence. Has not this rock, so well 
calculated to destroy our political ark, been dis- 
tinctly pointed out by that able pilot, the Father 
of his Country? And if his warning voice cannot 
change your course, could I speak with the sound 
of an angel’s trumpet it would bein vain. Iam 
afraid, sir, we have too much of that restless spirit 
inherent in man, the common lot of frail humani- 
ty, and, like the ancient Jews, that favored nation 
of Heaven, not content even with a theocracy, but 
led astray by the example of the idolatrous nations 
by which they were surrounded, they, too, must 
have a King—we, who have hitherto spurned, 
with disdain, the Governments and policy of the 
Old World, as unfit for the freeborn suns of Amer- 
ica, are now about to adopt that part of their sys- 
tem which, in my poor judgment, will sap the 
foundation of our present happy institutions. 

We are told that France and England protect 
and encourage manufactories, and that we must 
become manufacturers as the road to wealth and 
independence. Have gentlemen been sufficiently 
attentive to passing events, to be serious in giving 
this advice? The honorable gentleman from Del- 


aware has told us that the causes of the present 
distressed situation of England had originated in 
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the numerous wars in Europe, in which she had 
taken such a conspicuous part. With great cheer- 
fulness I bestow my pittance of applause on the 
‘learning and ingenuity of that honorable gentle- 
‘man; but, knowing the fallibility of the human 
understanding, and that the most learned men 
have erred, I cannot help thinking that this is one 
of those few cases in which that gentleman’s judg- 
ment has failed him. 
` Jt was only necessary for him to have gone a 
step further to have discovered that these wars 
‘had grown out of a system of measures pursued 
by the individual who then ruled the destinies of 
France, to exclude from the continent of Europe 
the manufactures of Great Britain. So that, turn 
the subject as you will, we still have presented to 
our view this all-devouring monster, which, like 
Aaron’s rod, is about to swallow up every other 
interest in the community. 
What, then, is the situation of England, with 
all her protecting duties, premiums, &c.? It is 
true there are individuals who have amassed great 
wealth; but it is equally true that the larger pro- 
polos of the people who, it is contended, are to 
be benefited by manufactories, are ground in the 
dust. Are not our newspapers filled with assassi- 
nations and conspiracies to destroy those Govern- 
ments which are giving their subjects all the bles- 
sings of immense manufacturing establishments ? 
It has been stated by the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Batpwin,) who has cer- 
tainly given us an excellent specimen of that 
talent, the making the most of a bad cause, and 
to which, I have no doubt, he is in some small de- 
gree indebted for that professional reputation to 
which I believe him justly entitled, that commerce, 
agriculture, and manufactures were at their lowest 
ebb, and that this was an evidence of the rotten- 
ness of our present system; and from which it 
would seem that he inferred that the only way to 
retrieve our situation is by the eablishinent of 
‘manufactories. To say nothing of the injustice 
of that system which should sacrifice the interest 
of the residue of the community for the benefit of 
any particular class, I will ask, what is the situa- 
tion of those nations who have turned their atten- 
tion to those mines of wealth—manufacturing es- 
tablishments? Are they in a better situation than 
we are? Are not their subjects goaded and driven 
to desperation? Are they not ready to turn upon 
those who, gentlemen would induce us to believe, 
had been their greatest benefactors, by bestowing 
upon them these great blessings, this source of 
wealth and happiness to a nation—manufactories ? 
Can we not, then, find some other cause for our 
embarrassment, independent of the system of rev- 
enue which has been adopted by the Government ? 
May it not be fairly ascribable to that great revolu- 
tion which hadconvulsed the nations of Europe, and 
more or less had its effect on every nation through- 
out Christendom, which had thrown from their 
channel all the ordinary pursuits of life; and since 
the happening of which event, they have not again 
had time to seek their proper level? For this un- 
natural state of things, (if it may be so called,) we 
have had many remedies prescribed—the most con- 


spicuous of which was the banking system, which, 
like a fairy dream, was to build splendid cities, 
without capital, and we were to live in the most 
sumptuous manner, without labor and without ex- 
ertion. What has been the result? Need I state 
to this honorable body, when we have been as- 
sailed with a general ery for a bankrupt law, from - 
Boston to New Orleans, and there is a universal 
complaint of the greatest distress from Maine to 
Louisiana? ` 

Andwhat security have we that this new scheme 
of wealth and independence may not prove equally 
fallacious? Is this the time for trying experi- 
ments? I have always understood that when an. 
individual was hard pressed in his circumstances, 
that nothing but economy and industry would save 
him: and will not the same rales which are appli- 
cable to the proper management of the affairs of 
an individual, apply with equal justice to the af- 
fairs of a Government ? 

If, like many new beginners, we have lived be- 
yond our income, should we not curtail our expen- 
diture, and live within our means? No prudent 
man would think of trying experiments until he 
had spare capital; and I hope this nation will not 
depart from a rule founded in so much good sense. 

| It was my intention to have gone more at length 
into an examination of this subject; but, sir, as 
any thing I could say might only havea tendency 
to obscure those luminous views of the subject al- 
ready taken by the honorable gentlemen from Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina, I forbear to make any 
additional remark, except to answer an argument 
used in the course of the debate, which has not 
been noticed by any other person: that is, that 
this protection to manufactures might be consid- 
ered in the nature of a voluntary tax, at the option 
of our citizens to pay or not. To which 1 will 
reply, that, during the French Revolution, it was 
recommended to that nation to have but one tax, 
and that, too, should be entirely voluntary—that 
is, a tax upon breathing. Now, sir, although a 
| number of these articles might have been luxuries 
lin the first instance, to wit: tea, sugar, coffee, 
| molasses, é&c., yet, from long habit, (if I may be 
pardoned the expression,) they may now be con- 
sidered a part of our constitution, and we should 
almost as soon think of living without the use of 
air. 

Mr. SETTLE rose, and said, the bill before the 
Committee proposes a radical change in the system 
for collecting the revenue, by discontinuing the 
credit, hitherto allowed by law, on bonds for duties, 
in most cases; in others, greatly shortening the 
time of credit. He said, before he proceeded to 
consider the history of the present system, and some 
of the principal bearings and consequences of the 
proposed change, he would take the liberty to deny 
any analogy which the advocates of the bill had 
attempted to establish between the case of credit 
for public lands and that for duties. He said, in 
the former, the debt of the Government was eqn- 
stantly increasing with great rapidity, and annual 
applications have been made, and will continue to 
be made, to Congress, for a further extension of 
credit. This extension of credit we have hitherto 
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‘granted. In the latter, if the debt has, in a small 
degree, increased, no applications have been made 
to extend the credit, except in some few extraordi- 
nary cases, such as the Savannah sufferers, when, 
he said, we should not have done injustice by 
wholly remitting the duties. In the former, by 
dividing the quarter section of land, the poor man 
is enabled to procure eighty acres, if he can raise 
an hundred dollars; he has, therefore, increased 
advantages in coming into the market, in compe- 
tition with the adventurous speculator. Under the 
proposed change, all the advantages which large 
will give over small capitals, will be enjoyed by the 
large capitalist over the young, enterprising, and 
industrious merchants of our country, with small 
capitals, who depend as much, or more, on their 
skill and perseverance, as on their capitals; and 
these advantages will be given to the foreign cap- 
italist over all the merchants of our country. But, 
he said, the principal and characteristic difference 
between the two cases was this: in the former, 
when the people in those States and Territories, 
in which the Ceen hold lands, became gen- 
erally indebted to. it, and when a wish, produced 
by the principles of self-defence and sel -interest, 
prevailed amongst those people to obtain a further 
extension of credit, then, under such circumstances, 
the land itself would become the most dangerous 
and unsafe security the Government could hold. 
The friends of the ie changing the mode of dis- 
osing of the lands of the Government, have en- 
Tervored to prevent the possible occurrence of such 
a state of things, without inflicting injury or in- 
convenience on any portion of our citizens; none 
of those principles which argued strongly in favor 
of the alteration, in that law, have any application 
to the present bill. He said, he therefore denied 
that the decision of the House, in that case, was 
entitled to any influence on our deliberations on 
the present question; and he would feel much 
gratified to hear, on this occasion, from the same 
quarter, the eloquent description of agriculture, and 
the superior contentment, happiness, and patriotism, 
of agriculturists, which we are favored with on the 
former. 

He said, the Chairman of the Committee of 
Manufactures, (Mr. BaLowin,) in the course of 
his remarks on this bill, some days since, referred 
to several petitions, of sundry merchants, and asked 
the committee if the merchants, whose interests 
was so warmly defended, might be permitted to 
decide this question. Mr. Š. said, he believed 
those who opposed the bill might safely answer, 
and tell the honorable member, the merchants may 
decide, but, before it is determined that the decision 
is binding, it should be ascertained that a majority 
of the merchants have expressed an opinion favor- 
able to the proposed change, not the merchants of 
one or two cities alone. , 

Mr. 5. said, he presumed that the member would 
not pretend to say, a majority of the merchants 
had petitioned for the change proposed by this bill. 
Then, for what purpose is it asked, whether the 
merchants may decide this question? He said, 
the long petition which had been presented during 
this discussion, 


side of the hall to the other, contains no prayer or 
wish for the contemplated change, but only a prayer 
for the imposition of a tax on sales at auction. 
Why, then, he asked, this great display of petitions, 
having no application to the present question? He 
said he would suppose, for a moment, a fact, which 
did not exist, that the majority of merchants had 
expressed an opinion favorable to the provisions 
of the present bill; he then would ask, if the bar- 
gain was to be concluded on by and between the 
manufacturers and merchants, without consulting 
the great agricultural interest of the Union? This 
interest will be materially affected by the opera- 
tions of the proposed change, which, he said, he 
hoped would not take place until that interest had 
an opportunity to speak and be heard. Mr. S. 
said the system which is now offered to be changed 
was one of acknowledged excellence, and whose 
utility had been sanctioned by the experience of 
many years; under its operations, agriculture, com- 
merce, and, he said, he would add manufactures, 
had increased and prospered to an unexampled ex- 
tent. But it has been said, by the advocates of 
this bill, the Congress have at various times inter- 
fered, and changed this system. Mr. S. said, it 
was true, as our agriculture and commerce in 
creased and as the latter had found and cut various 
and diversfied channels, Congress have interposed 
and gradually extended the credit for duties. How, 
he asked, do the advocates of this bill wish to im- 
prove thesystem? Hesaid, by reversing the policy 
by which the Government has hitherto been in- 
fluenced. 

Mr. S. said he would call the attention of the 
Committee to the amount of the revenue collected 
under the present system from customs. He said 
the Committee had been referred to it before, in the 
course of this discussion, and he made the call only 
for the reason that he believed it became necessary, 
in passing on to the point he had in view. He 
said, from the 4th of March, 1789, to 30th June, 
1819, from customs alone has been collected the 
sum of $318,738,161 02. This enormous amount 
of revenue has been collected from the people, and, 
owing to its equality and justice, they have scarcely 
felt it; and he said it might be asserted, without 
the fear of contradiction, that it has been collected 
with less loss and expense under the present system 
than it could have been under any other. He said 
the sum collected, within the same period, from 
internal revenue, direct taxes, postage or letters, 
sales of public lands, and miscellaneous, but little 
exceeds fifty-five millions of dollars; and, he said, 
the people of this Union had evinced infinitely 
more discontent under the collection of the latter 
than under that of the first mentioned sum. Mr. 
S. said, he would here ask what this Government 
had been enabled to'do with the revenue collected 
principally from customs? He said, he would say 
principally from customs, because the amount cal- 
lected from every other source is little, indeed, 
when compared to that collected from customs. 
He said it must be answered, with it the Govern- 
ment has been enabled to redeem our national debt, 
which we owed at the close of the Revolution, 


and which was extended from one| with unexampled rapidity; with it the Govern- 
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{ment has built.and equipped a navy, which, in its 
infancy, has become the pride and boast of our 
country,-and secured for us the respect and admi- 
ration of the world; with it the Government has 
been enabled to adopt the policy of France, in great 
and expensive maritime fortifications ; and, with 
it, provision has been made for the surviving offi- 
cers and soldiers of the Revolutionary war, who 
‘age poor, at an expense little short of $3,000,000. 
He said, he would say nothing of our standing 
army, the splendid and costly public edifices which 
have been erected, and our ability to relieve the 
people from the burden of taxation at the close of 
the late war; but would content himself in saying 
the Government had been enabled to do every thing 
which contributed to national defence, the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the people. Mr. S.'said, 
he had not pursued this method in his remarks to 
secure for the present sytem the veneration, or even 
the respect, of those gentlemen who look on it as 
unsound and rotten, and who would place their 
hands on it to consign it to destruction; but solely 
for the purpose of arriving at the point on which 
the opposers of this bill can stand erect, and say to 
its supporters, hands off, touch not the present 
system, unless you can show considerable evils 
arising aut of it, or advantages to be derived from 
the proposed change; and, if you cannot, as you 
have not, pointed out any evils arising from the 
present system, before you ask us for the change, 
give us not guesses, give us not calculations, merely 
conjectural, but give us certainty, or something 
approximating certainty, in your calculations, of 
advantages to be derived from this change. 

Mr. S. said he hoped the Committee would bear 
in mind how the supporters of this bill approach 
the present system; they begin by giving us feel- 
ing descriptions of the pecuniary embarrassments 
under which our citizens are laboring. He said 
he would not say, as he certainly did not believe, 
gentlemen exaggerated in their representations of 
the distresses of the people; but he would say, they 
had been stated here, and by those who have writ- 
ten on measures with which this bill has connexion, 
to the full extent to which they exist. He said, it 
had been stated, by one of these writers, that num- 
bers of our citizens, possessed of valuable talents, 
and disposed to be useful, but unable to find em- 
ployment, are migrating to Cuba, where, under a 
despotic government, among a population princi- 
pally of slaves, and subject to the horrors of the 
inquisition, they seek an asylum from the distress 
they suffer here. Mr. 8. said he did not advert to 
this statement to question its correctness, but to 
show the avarice and cupidity with which these 
manufacturers have been governed. He asked 
what encouragement, what inducements, must the 
Congress hold out to these men, to retain them 
here; men who, eagerly in pursuit of gain, will 
leave this. country, where civil liberty is enjoyed 
to the full extent to which human wisdom can 
improve it; where little or no taxes are paid; 
where provisions and raw materials are selling for 
nothing, when compared with former prices; and 
where labor is high, and go to Cuba? Must w 
said he, in order to retain them, pass the tariff bill, 


the bill now before us, and the bill to impose a tax 
on sales at auction? Are we to pay them this 
price, at the expense of the other great interest of 
society ? And can it be said, we shall not, at no 
distant period, be called on by them to go to the 
ultimatum mentioned by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. TyLer,) and pay them premiums and 
bounties on exportation ? He said he hoped the 
supporters of the bill would give those who differed 
from them in opinion time to reflect five or six 
months, within which we can deliberate and de- 
termine how far we must goin the encouragement 
of domestic manufactures, and within which the 
great agricultural and commercial interests of the 
country can speak and be heard. 

Mr. S. said he would here tell the supporters of 
the bill, they had made no progress in proving the 
necessity or propriety of the proposed change by 
their representations of the pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of the people; for, with this weapon, they 
may, with equal propriety and expectation of suc- 
cess, attack any, the most fixed principles of our 
Government; under these, as well as under the 
system you are about to change, have our pecu- 
niary distresses taken place. He said, however 
great, in general, our inclination may be to inno- 
vation, and however fixed may be the opinion of 
some, that no change can be for the worse, he 
would not touch the present system, unless the 
friends of the change can show our present ém- 
barrassments arise out of this system. He said, 
when the friends of the bill had been called on to 
point out the source from which our pecuniar 
distresses arise, they say from the want of suffi. 
cient protection to domestic industry ; which words, 
he said, according to their late signification, (since 
the rejection of all the principles and maxims of 
the most approved writers on political economy,) 
mean nothing more or less, in the sense in which 
they are pressed on us, than domestic manufac- 
tures. He said the friends of the present bill argue 
that the repeal of the present system will contri- 
bute to the protection of domestic, by lessening the 
importations of foreign manufactures, from the 
great importations of which, our embarrassments 
have principally arisen. The friends of this bill 
further say, that foreign manufactures have been 
imported into this country, and sold at prices far 
below those at which they are purchased at the 
place of manufacture. Mr. S. said it appeared 
more probable that such a trade would ruin the 
sellers than injure the buyers, and that it could 
not continue long without ruin to the foreign im- 
porter, and to his Government, if supported by it. 
He said it appeared, from the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, that the amount of importa- 
tions had greatly decreased. This fact, taken in 
connexion with the general assertion that our 
country is inundated with foreign goods, proves 
that the people have recommenced habits of econ- 
omy without legislative coercion. He said he 
would ask, whether the importation of foreign 

oods had any agency in raising the price of lands 
rom fifty to an hundred per cent., and that of all 
property in the same, or a greater proportion ? He 
said it was well known that this great and rapid 
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increase of price had taken place in most parts of 
the Union. He could speak more particularly of 
North Carolina; there, on the rivers, land had 
risen, within the last five or six years, from one 
hundred to an hundred and fifty per centum, and 
continued so until about twelve months since, and 
then, unimproved, half our lots in new towns estab- 
lished on the rivers, sold at six and eight thousand 
dollars each. No one, he said, would pretend to 
say that importations of foreign goods had pro- 
duced this rapid increase of price in property. 
Mr. S. said our embarrassments arose, not from 
importations of foreign goods, but from other and 
distinct causes. They arose from the great num- 
ber of banks which have inundated our country 
with their paper, at one period, and the necessity 
they were under, at another, to withdraw large 
quantities of that paper from circulation, to give 
currency to the residue; from that insatiable thirst 
‘most men have for speculation and profit, which 
makes them measure their wants and necessities 
by the degrees of facility with which they can ob- 
tain money; and from the pecuniary embarrass- 
wients of those countries with which we have car- 
tied on our principal commerce. He said, on this 
point, he would refer to the petition of the citizens 
of Pike county, Pennsylvania, lately addressed to 
their legislature, in which they state, at no period 
since the Revolution has greater distress been felt 
than at the present moment. We consider the 
banking system to have been the principal cause. 
Instead of becoming, as was predicted, blessings to 
the people, banks have become, like the scorpions 
amongst the children of Israel, a curse to the peo- 
ple, and perfect beasts of prey. He said he re- 
ferred to this, as expressive of his own opinion, 
and he believed that of the people generally, in 
relation to the injuries which have arisen from the 
banking system, in the extent to which it has ex- 
isted. Hesaid he would repeat, that our pecuni- 
ary embarrassments have not arisen from the sys- 
tem for collecting duties, the repeal of which is 
now considered necessary in affording due protec- 
tion to domestic manufactures; but from other 
and distinct causes, which he had endeavored to 
assign. He said it was not to be expected, when 
the friends and opposers of the bill differed so 
widely in relation to the causes of our embarrass- 
ments, that there should be an agreement between 
them in relation to the remedy. 

Mr. S. said the friends of the bill have said, 
during this debate, that commerce had been stim- 
ulated above health point; and they tell us com- 
merce and agriculture are now prostrate, nearly 
bloodless and lifeless; and, he asked, what was 
the remedy proposed ? Sir, it is copious bleeding, 
severe blistering, and cupping. Yes, sir, with the 
tariff bill they wish to bleed; with the bill before 
us blister; and, he supposed, with the auction bill, 
as it is called, cup agriculture and commerce, to 
restore them to health and vigor. He said it was 
unnecessary to dispute about the skill of the advo- 
cates for this change—of that he would say noth- 
ing; but the remedy proposed in such a case, was 
so unnatural, so opposed to every principle of rea- 
son, and he had come near saying common sense, 


he hoped the Committee would prevent its appli- 
cation. 

Mr. S. said, should the bill pass, it will, in its 
operation, draw from circulation into the Treas- 
ury, in one year, about double the sum which 
would be drawn in under the present system, if 
the amount of importations should not be mate- 
rially lessened. The prospective payments into the 
Treasury from bonds, for twelve months, would 
amount to about twenty millions of dollars. The 
amount of duties accruing during the same period, 
and payable in cash, under a supposition that im- 
portations were not lessened, may be stated at 
twenty millions of dollars more. He said the 
country was not at this time able to bear such a 
contribution ; it would greatly injure, if not de- 
stroy, every branch of national industry. . Our 
manufacturing industry would be as much injured 
by it as any other interest. He said, it was a cor- 
rect principle in government to leave in the pockets 
of the people their money, until it became neces- 
sary, to attain the legitimate objects of the Gov- 
ernment, to call it out. The pcople are better 
qualified, until the necessity for this call exists, to 
employ their money most to their own advantage, 
and that of the Government itself. 

He said, if the bill was intended as a measure to 
increase the revenue, and supply the defect in the 
Treasury, he would tell its supporters it would do 
no such thing, it will greatly lessen importations, 
by withdrawing a large capital from commerce, 
and consequently lessen the revenue. He said, by 
giving up the present system, we shall lose one on 
which there is infinitely more certainty of calcu- 
lation than on that for which it is offered to be 
changed. He said, we should not sacrifice our pa- 
trimony in expectancy, for a little ready cash, nor 
cut after the golden egg prematurely. 

He said, if the bill was intended as a measure 
to encourage domestic manufactures, then, in ad- 
dition to the objection that it will draw such large 
sums of capital from circulation, he would say it 
operated unequally ; for it is as efficacious in pre- 
venting the importation of those articles to which 
we have no objection, as it is in preventing the 
importation of those which it may be our interest 
to exclude. 

Mr. S. said, he viewed this bill as forming a part 
of a great system for the encouragement of domes- 
tic manufactures, and expressed a hope that the 
Committee would indulge him while he noticed, 
and attempted a reply to some of the principal ar- 
guments urged in favor of its passage. He said it 
had been argued that it was the duty of all govern- 
ments to employ their idle population in useful 
labor, and it was the duty of this so to encourage 
domestic manufactures, as to call into their em- 
ployment that portion of our population which is 
now idle. He said it was true, that it is to the in- 
terest of all Governments that their population 
should be usefully employed, and that it is desira- 
ble we should have no idle and useless citizens; 
to effect this, he said, it was the duty of Govern- 
ment to secure to each individual the free and un- 
interrupted enjoyment of his life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, and to leave him free to engage in the labor 
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of his choice; and, he said, there is no doubt he 
will engage in that employment in which he be- 
lieves he can most benefit his own interest, and, 
consequently, that of his country. But suppose, 
sir, said he, we attempt to invite to labor that por- 
tion of our citizens who wish to engage in manu- 
factures, by encouragement to domestic manufac- 
tures, at the expense of agriculture and commerce, 
we shall then employ actively one man in twenty, 
and lessen, if not destroy, the industry and enter- 
prise of the other nineteen of all our population. 
He said it certainly could not be believed we should 
add to the sum total of national industry, by giv- 
ing this extraordinary encouragement to domestic 
manufactures. We should have all the branches 
of national industry on an equal footing, and not 
give one a preference over the others. He said, no 
Government which will interfere with national 
industry, and give one branch of it a preference 
over the other, to draw private capital from one 
channel to another, can justify that interference on 
any other principle than that the people cannot, 
or will not pursue their own interest, and that they 
are incompetent in the management of their pri- 
vate individual affairs. These principles, he said, 
however true they might be in other countries, 
-were not true in relation to the people of this 
country. 

Mr. 8. said, it had been stated in this debate that 
manufactures flourished during the war, but peace 
destroyed them. He said if this statement proved 
any thing, it was the want of congeniality of in- 
terest between domestic manufactures and the other 
branches of national industry ; that the blasts which 
brought pestilence and death to all other branches 
of industry, were pleasant zephyrs to manufactures. 
He said he regretted to hear this statement; he had 

: always believed, and still believed, the three great 
branches of national industry could live and flou- 
rish together; and they will, unless the avarice 
and cupidity of those engaged in the one require 
and obtain too great sacrifices from those pursuing 
the others. 

Mr. S. said our independence had been appealed 
to in the course of this debate, and we have been 
told of our degradation in depending upon foreign 
nations for manufactured articles. He said it was 
in the nature of our Government and civil insti- 
tutions, to inculcate on, and foster in the midst of 
our citizens, an ardent attachment to independence 
and the principles of civil liberty; and, he said, 
this will continue to be the case until we become 
so much more wise than our fathers that we must 
amend and interpolate their works. 

He said examples had been drawn from indi- 
vidual life in this debate; he, therefore, felt justi- 
fied in following the example, and would ask, if 
any man would feel degraded, or less independent, 
in sending his work to the shop of his neighbor, if 
his neighbor took part of his surplus produce in 
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pendence mutually existing between men of the 
same country, and between different nations; and 
he believed its destruction would materially lessen 
the sum total of human happiness. 

Mr. S. said he would not indulge himself in de- 
tailing melancholy forebodings of the deleterious 
effects of this measure, and the others with which 
it is connected, on our navy, on our revenue, and 
on the habits, morals, and condition of our citi- 
zens. He said he had them—he felt them—but 
he would leave them to time and experience to 
develope—the best crucible for the trial of meas- 
ures and men. 

Mr. Rasa said: The first section of the bill 
under consideration contains four principles rela- 
tive to the disposition of merchandise imported into 
the United States. The first principle is, that the 
duties laid on all goods, wares, and merchandise, 
imported into the United States from and after the 
day of , except certain articles enumera- 
ted in the first section, shall be paid before a per- 
mit shall be granted fot landing the same, except- 
ing such goods, wares, and merchandise, as may 
be entered for exportation, or deposited in store- 
houses. The second principle includes the several 
articles enumerated in the first section, and ex- 
cepted from the general operation of the bill, in 
respect to cash payment of duties thereon. The 
third principle includes merchandise entered for 
exportation ; and the fourth principle includes mer- 
chandise intended to be deposited in storehouses. 

The second section provides that, where the 
amount of duties on the articles enumerated and 
excepted in the first section, and included within 
the second principle or class of merchandise, im- 
ported in any ship or vessel on account of one 
person only, or of several persons jointly interest- 
ed, shall not exceed one hundred dollars, the same 
shall be immediately paid; and if excecding that 
sum, shall be paid or secured to be paid. If on 
teas, one-third in three, one-third in six, and one- 
third in nine calendar months. If on the other ar- 
ticles excepted and enumerated in the first section 


| of the bill, one-half shall be paid in three, and the 


other half in six months, from the date of the re- 
spective importations. 

The other sections of the bill contain regulations 
relative to merchandise entered for exportation, 
and to merchandise deposited in storehouses. 

In the first section of the bill is an enumeration 
of articles excepted from cash payments. The ex- 
cepted articles are, “dying drugs, and materials 
‘for composing dyes, gum arabic, gum senegal, 
‘ and all articles used solely for medicinal purposes, 
‘ cassia, cinnamon, cloves, chocolate, cocoa, coffee, 
‘indigo, mace, molasses, nutmegs, pepper, pimen- 
“to, salt, ochre, sugar, tea.” Of these, as has-been 
already observed, the second section provides, that 
duties shall be paid in three, six, and nine months, 
and that the duties on all the other enumerated ar- 


pay? He said the understanding of the man could | ticles shall be paid in three and six months. 


not be much admired, who, to become independ- | What, then, i 
or the call- | ported into the United States on which, by the 
He | provisions of the bill, the duties shall be paid be- 
be their fore a permit be granted for landing the same? 


ent, would leave a profitable profession, 
ing of a respectable farmer, 
said he had a respect for all honest men, 
trade whatever it may; but there isa social de- 


and turn cobler. 


are the articles of merchandise im- 


They are all manufactures of wool, of cotton, of 
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linen, of hemp, of iron, all wines, and spirits of 
every. kind, and other articles not enumerated or 
provided: for in the said first section. These are 
the principles of this bill, the enactment of which 
into a law is so earnestly urged, 

What will be the operation of this bill if it be- 
comes a law ? or on whom will it chiefly operate ? 
The answers to these questions are important, and 
ought to be duly considered. A gentleman from 
Maryland has informed us that, if the merchants 
are to pay cash for duties on merchandise, as pro- 
vided for by this bill, they will, in his opinion, be 
compelled to lay about ten per cent. in addition to 
the price of the article of merchandise. The du- 
ties charged by the existing tariff on all articles of 
foreign growth and merchandise imported into the 
United States, and chargeable with duties, are now 
very high; in some cases amounting nearly to a 
prohibition, if not altogether. 

This bill, if it beeomes a law, will, it is believed, 
operate injuriously to the agriculture, to the com- 
merce, and to the revenue of the United States, 
and will augment.the necessity of a system of in- 
ternal taxation of a general or particular kind. 
The effects which will be produced by this bill, if 
it becomes.a law, may be apparent. 'T'hese effects 
will operate on the consumers of every description 
of merchandise of foreign growth or manufacture, 

aying duties, or of domestic manufactures not sub- 
ject to any duties. The agricultural part of the 
community is the great mass of the people of these 
United States, and does consume the largest quan- 
tities of merchandise; and being the chief con- 
sumer.of merchandise, do pay the greatest portion 
of revenue arising from duties on merchandise. 
The principles of the Government of these United 
States are not similar to the principles of the Gov- 
ernment of any other nation. In the United States 
the people are the sovereign, and hold in their 
hands the power of the Government. I will vote, 
said Mr. R., to strike out the first section, and I 
hope it will be stricken out. 
he question was taken on Mr. SILSBER’S mo- 
tion to strike out the first section—that is, to reject 
the bill, and carried—ayes 86, noes 60. 

The question was then immediately taken to 
concur with the Committee in striking out the 
first section of the bill, and decided—For concur- 
rence, 91; against it, 55, as follows: 

YxEas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of Ten- 
nessee, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, Ball, 
Barbour, Bayly, Brown, Bryan, Burton, Burwell, 
Butler of New Hampshire, Butler of Louisiana, Can- 
non, Clagett, Cobb, Crafts, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuth- 
bert, Dennison, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Ed- 
wards of Pennsylvania, Edwards of North Carolina, 
Fisher, Floyd, Foot, Forrest, Fullerton, Garnett, Har- 
din, Hill, Holmes, Hooks, Johnson, Jones of Virginia, 
Jones of Tennessee, Kent, Kinsley, Linn, Livermore, 
Lowndes, Lyman, Maclay, McCoy, McCreary, Mal- 
lary, Marchand, Mercer, Monell, Morton, Neale, Nel- 
son of Massachusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Newton, 
Overstreet, Parker of Virginia, Pinckney, Plumer, 
Rhea, Rich, Ringgold, Russ, Sampson, Sawyer, Ser- 
geant, Settle, Silsbee, Simkins, Slocumb, Smith of 
Maryland, Smith of North Carolina, Street, Strong of 
Vermont, Strong of New York, Swearingen, Tarr, 


Taylor, Terrell, Tomlinson, Tracy, Tucker of Vir- 
ginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Tyler, Walker, Whit- 
man, Williams of Virginia, Williams of North Car- 
olina, and Wood. 

Naxs—Messrs. Adams, Allen of New York, An- 
derson, Baldwin, Bateman, Beecher, Bloomfield, 
Boden, Brush, Campbell, Case, Cocke, Cook, Cul- 
breth, Darlington, Dewitt, Dickinson, Dowse, Folger, 
Ford, Gross of New York, Gross of Pennsylvania, 
Guyon, Hackley, Hall of New York, Hall of Dela- 
ware, Hendricks, Hibshman, Heister, Hostetter, Kin- 
sey, Little, McLane of Delaware, McLean of Ken- 
tucky, Mason, Meigs, Metcalf, R. Moore, S. Moore, 
Murray, Parker of Massachusetts, Patterson, Philson, 
Richmond, Rogers, Ross, Shaw, Sloan, Smith of New 
Jersey, Stevens, Storrs, Trimble, Van Rensselaer, 
Wallace, and Wendover. 


And so the bill was rejected. 


Turspay, May 2. 


A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the bill of this: House 
entitled an act for the relief of Jacob Konkopot, 
and others, of the nation of Stockbridge Indians, 
residing in the State of New York, with an amend- 
ment. They have also passed bills of the follow- 
ing titles, to wit: An act to regulate the fees of 
the clerk and marshal of the district court of the 
United States for the State of Louisiana; and an 
act further to regulate the Medical Department of 
the Army; in which amendment and bills they 
ask the concurrence of this House. 

On motion of Mr. Epwarps, of Connecticut, 
the Committee on the Judiciary were directed to 
inguire into the expediency of authorizing the 
marshal of the district of Connecticut to make use 
of Newgate prison, in the State of Connecticut 
for the purpose of confining to hard labor such 
prisoners as shall, by the courts of the United 
States in that district, be sentenced to imprison- 
ment at hard labor for offences under the laws of 
the United States ; provided such Stateshall make 
it the duty of the keeper of said prison to keep 
safely all prisoners committed thereto, as afore- 
said. 

The House took up and proceeded to consider 
the bill from the Senate entitled “An act for the 
relief of John H. Piatt ;” whereupon the bill was 
ordered to be read a third time to-morrow. 

The bill from the Senate entitled “An act to 
regulate the fees of the clerk and marshal of the 
district court of the United States for the State of 
Louisiana,” was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill from the Senate entitled “ An act fur- 
ther to regulate the Medical Department of the 
Army,” was read twice, and ordered to be read a 
third time to-morrow. 

The amendment proposed by the Senate to the 
bill entitled “An act for the relief of Jacob Kon- 
kopot, and others, of the nation of Stockbridge 
Indians, in the State of New York,” was read,. 
and concurred in by the House. 

An engrossed bill entitled “An act to prevent 
the commanders and other officers in the naval 
service of the United States from accepting of any 
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present or emolument, of any kind whatever, from 
any King, Prince, or foreign State, and for other 
purposes,” was read the third time and passed. 

The House took up and proceeded to consider 
the bill for the relief of Susannah Stewart ; where- 
upon it was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time to-morrow. 

DUTIES ON SALES AT AUCTION. 

The House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, Mr. Taytor in the chair, 
on the bill for laying duties on sales at auction, 
the bill was read through. 

The following is the first section, and contains 
the substance of the bill: 

Be it enacted, &c., That, from and after the —— 
day of —— next, there shall be levied and paid, for 


the use of the United States, upon all sales by way of 


auction, as hereinafter described, which shall be made 
within the United States, the respective rates and 
duties for every hundred dollars of the purchase money 
arising on the sale, by auction, of goods, wares, and 
merchandise, to wit: on all articles manufactured in 
the United States, one dollar; on all articles of foreign 
growth or manufacture not hereinafter enumerated, 
two dollars; on woollen, cotton, and linen manufac- 
tures of all descriptions, or of which wool, flax, and 
cotton, or either, is the material of chief value, glass, 
of all kinds, iron, steel, hemp, cordage, tarred or un- 
tarred, twines, silks, nankeens, ready made clothing, 
all articles manufactured from iron, steel, copper, brass, 
pewter, lead or tin, or of which these metals, or either 
of them, is the material of chief value, china ware, 
earthen ware, stone ware, musical instruments, hats, 
caps, and bonnets, of all kinds, umbrellas and parasols, 
dressed or tanned skins, cabinet wares, leather, and all 
manufactures of wood or leather, or of which leather is 
the article of chief value, paper, of every description, 
and all articles of the above description in part manu- 
factured, printed books, corks, gold leaf, ten dollars; 
and at the same rate for any greater or lesser sum, 
except as hereinafter excepted. The said respective 
rates and duties to be paid by the auctioneer, or person 
making such sales at auction, out of the moneys 
arising from each and every such sale. And if any 
goods, wares, and merchandise, shall be sold at auc- 
tion in any other manner, or in any less quantities, 
dimensions, or weight, than those contained in the 
original. bales or packages in which they shall have 


been imported, there shall be levied and paid an addi- | 


tional sum of five dollars for every hundred dollars of 
the purchase money arising from such sales: Provided, 
That nothing in this act contained, shall extend to 
any. sale or sales, by auction, of goods, wares, and 
merchandise, made pursuant to, or in execution of, 
any rule, order, decree, sentence, or judgment, of any 
court, or judicial officer of the United States, or cither 
of them, or made in virtue, or by force, of any distress 
for rent, or other cause for which a distress is allowed 
by law; or made in consequence of any bankruptcy or 
insolvency, pursuant to any law concerning bankrupt- 
cies or insolvencies; or made in consequence of any 
general assignment of property and effects, for the 
benefit of creditors; or made by, or on behalf of, ex- 
ecutors or administrators, or made pursuant to the 
directions of any law of the United States, or either of 
them, touching the collection of any tax or duty, or 
disposal, by auction, of public property of the United 
States, or of any State; nor to any such sale or sales, 


by auction, of ships, their tackle, apparel, and furni- 

ture, or to the cargoes of any ships or vessels which 

shall be wrecked or stranded within the United States, 
and sold for the benefit of the insurers or proprietors 
thereof. 

This section being under consideration— 

Mr. Batpwin, the chairman of the Committee 
of Manufactures, delivered an exposition of the 
views of the Committee in reporting the bill, and 
the reasons by which he was induced to urge its 
passage. The system of auctions he described as 
a monopoly in the hands of a few persons in the 
large towns, and a fair subject for taxation. The 
present operation of the sales at auction of foreign 
merchandise, he argued, was to displace the fair 
trader, by inundating the country with worthless 
goods at reduced prices; and its effect had been, 
connected with other causes, to throw our com- 
merce into the hands of foreigners, and bankrupt 
the fair American merchant, at the same time 
that it also destroyed the occupation of the help- 
less but industrious retailer. In support of ‘his 
argument, he advanced various facts showing the 
great extent to which this auction business is car- 
ried on in the country, &c. 

Mr. Srrorrs, in the course of some remarks 

| which he made on this subject, avowed his wil- 
lingness to throw some further impediments in the 
way of foreign merchants engaged in trade in this 
country, not believing it to fe the interest of the 
country that our retail trade should be carried on 
by foreign capital. From considerations which 
j he enlarged upon, Mr. S. said he should support 
i this bill, provided the duties proposed to be laid 
were not so high as to prohibit sales at auction 
‘altogether. Such, he apprehended, would be the 
effect of the duty of ten per cent. proposed in the 
labove section. Mr. S. assigned several reasons why 
ihe thought auction sales ought not to be wholly 
interdicted, at the same time that he thought them 
a fit object for taxation. He therefore moved to 
strike out of the above éen per cent., and in lieu 
thereof insert two and a half per cent. 

Mr. Smitny, of Maryland, whilst he opposed this 
amendment, gave his general views of the bill. 
The committee he said had in his opinion ae 
discriminated, retaining a small duty only on sue 
goods—groceries, for example—as had always here- 
| tofore been sold at auction. That duty however 
i he thought ought to be but one instead of two per 
cent. The object of the ten per cent. duty on sales. 
of another description was to prohibit them alto- 
gether. To show the advantageous effects of such 
ia prohibition, Mr. S. entered into a general view 
of the pernicious operation of such sales. The 
| effect of the duty of ten per cent. would be to throw 
back the trade into the hands of the fair American 
merchant. The two and a half per cent. duty 
would not have this operation: it would be cheer- 
! fully paid, and would give a revenue of eight hun- 
| dred thousand dollars. Revenue, however, was 
| not the object, but prohibition or exclusion of these 
sales ; and the proposed amendment, therefore, 
ought not to be adopted. a 

Mr. Serceant gave to the House his views of 
' this subject, and particularly of the amendment. 
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With regard to trade in general, he was opposed 
to subjecting it to too much regulation; but sales 
at auction were a fair subject of regulation, be- 
cause the system itself was the creature of regula- 
tion, being subject to particular restraints, and 
giving particular benefits to those who carry it on, 
&c. He objected to the auction system, that it 
was inconsistent with sober and moderate habits, 
and induced gambling and speculating habits. 
He spoke of it in a limited as well as in a general 
sense. He had therefore no objection to the pro- 
posed prohibitory duty ; but to the imposition of a 
duty on sales at auction as a means of revenue he 
had many objections, the most forcible of which 
was, that its operation would be too partial. Such 
a duty would well form a part of a general sys- 
tem, but certainly ought not to be selected from all 
other equally proper objects of internal taxation, 
&c. He wasof course opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. Jounson, of Virginia, then took the floor. 
He regarded this bill as only a continuance of the 
system of measures commenced in one bill which 
has already passed this House, and proposed to be 
continued in the other, which was yesterday re- 
jected—a system which he pronounced to be cal- 
culated to visit with ruin and distress one portion 
of the community, to the benefit of two other classes. 
He replied to some of the arguments advanced on 
this day, and on preceding days, in favor of fos- 
tering the manufacturing system, and particularly 
denied that the independence of the country was 
in any manner a connected with that 
policy With regard to the alleged effect of this 

ill to promote the public interest, by preventing 
people from buying goods at auction, he consid- 
ered the old-fashioned way the best, which left to 
the good people of the United States to judge for 
themselves of what would best promote their inter- 
ests. This bill, he argued, would promote the 
interest of but two classes—the merchants and the 
manufacturers—by excluding the competition of 
foreign capital, and further burdening the sales of 
imported goods, &c. With respect to the moral- 
ity of auction sales, he said that it was not the 
province of Congress, but of the State govern- 
ments, to legislate for the preservation of the mor- 
als of the community, &c. 

Mr. Tracy delivered his views in opposition to 
the bill. With regard to the monopoly of the 
auction business, he said it was the first time he 
had heard a serious allegation against a monop- 
oly, the object of which was to sell goods cheaper 
than, without these auction sales, they would be 
sold. On the contrary, the effect of this bill would 
be, he argued, to create, instead of destroying, a 
monopoly. He examined the operation of sales at 
auction, and replied to the arguments which had 
been employed to show their injurious and im- 
moral tendency. People might buy as immorally 
and as foolishly, he said, from the regular mer- 
chant as at auction; and more so, because in the 
one case they must pay cash for their purchases, 
and in the other might obtain extensive credits, 
which were always prejudicial. He denied the 
force of the argument that the business of selling 
goods would be thrown into more hands by abol- 


ishing sales at auction. He saw no reason in Con- 
gress legislating for the purpose of producing such 
an effect, &c. In concluding his speech, Mr. T. 
moved to: strike out the first section of the bill; 
but, pending the other motion, this motion was not 
in order. 

Mr. Siuspee made some remarks, the object of 
which was to show that the proposed duties were 
too high, and would certainly be evaded, and 
evaded without fraud, by a change in the custom- 
ary mode of doing business. A single package of 
goods, for example, would be sold at publie sale to 
fix the price, and the rest would be sold off at pri- 
vate sale at the’same price, and thus the duty 
saved, &c. He was of course in favor of the 
amendment now under consideration. 

Mr. WaRFIELD next spoke at considerable length 
against the principle of the bill, and in reply to 
the arguments used in its support. He denied that 
the system of auction sales could properly. be con- 
sidered as a monopoly, or that it produced the delete- 
rious effects ascribed to it. He was disposed ‘to let 
commerce regulate itself,as much as we could, with 
a due regard to the public interest. He was there- 
fore opposed to passing any law on this subject ; 
but, if any law respecting it were to pass, he was 
in favor of its being amended as now proposed by 
the gentleman from New York. He believed the 
operation of this bill would be to encroach in a 
certain degree, for the benefit of another interest, 
on the agricultural interest of the country; and he 
was therefore entirely opposed to its passage in 


ee Pac oa 

r. Kinsey spoke in support of the bill. He 
adverted to the numerous petitions which had 
been presented in favor of this bill, from various 
classes of society, as affording the strongest evi- 
dence this House could have in favor of the measure 
now before the House. He recounted the details 
of the operation of these auction sales as convert- 
ing the whole business of trade into a system of 
hazard and of chance, having a most demoralizing 
effect; and, whatever gentlemen might say, he 
contended this was a consideration entitled to the 
respect of this House—our Government itself being 
founded on public morals. He added many other 
arguments, and invoked the parental care of Con- 
gress to the sinking American manufacturer and 
merchant from the effect of these sales at auction 
for the benefit of foreign competitors, &c. 

Mr. Batpwin again spoke in support of the bill. 
He did not consider the duty of ten per cent. as a 
prohibitory duty; it was not, he said, intended to 
be such, nor did he believe, from all the informa- 
tion he had received, that it would have that ope- 
ration. He examined more fully the deleterious 
operation of the present system of trade, &c., and 
argued that anticipations of punctuality in the fu- 
ture payment of duties ought not to be formed on 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
that subject; and that it would not be surprising 
if the loss this year, by failures, &c., should equal 
the losses of the thirty years preceding, or one mil- 
lion of dollars. 

Mr. Jounson, of Virginia, again addressed the 
House, and replied to Mr. BaLpwin’s arguments ; 
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maintaining the importance to this nation of com- 
merce and navigation, both which the system of 
which this bill was a part, went to destroy; and 
this, after a bloody but victorious war had been 
commenced and maintained for free trade and sail- 
ors’ rights. Having achieved at such a sacrifice 
these great objects, he deprecated their surrender, 
by the policy proposed by the system of which this 
bill was a part, &c. 

Mr. Meres, of New York, entered into a series 

of arguments, and referred to a number of facts, to 
show the beneficial operation which this bill would, 
to a certain degree, fave on the domestic industry 
of the nation generally ; to which great object he 
was friendly. Though, therefore, the bill might 
afford, perhaps, but little aid to manufactures, he 
was in favor of it. 
_ The question was then taken on reducing the 
duty, in the above section, from ten per cent. to 
two and a half per cent.; and was negatived with- 
out a count. 

Mr. STRONG, of New York, then, for the pur- 
pose of destroying the bill, moved to strike out 
the first section thereof, and followed his motion 
by a speech of some length against the bill, con- 
tending that the sales proposed to be so highly 
taxed, were not injurious to the interest o the 
community; that, whether the tax was intended 
for prohibition or for revenue, it would be partial, 
and would be defeated by the sales of goods in 
commission stores, &¢. 

The motion to strike out the first section was 
negatived—ayes 51, noes 75. 

Mr. Burier, of New Hampshire, then moved to 
strike out ten, and insert five per cent. 

Mr. Wenpover moved to strike out ten, and in- 
sert eight. 

The latter motion, being first tried, was neg- 
atived. 

_ The motion to substitute five per cent. for ten 
was also negatived—ayes 64, noes 70. 

_ Mr. Cuuererx moved to strike out ten, and in- 
sert six per cent.; which motion he made because 
he was friendly to the object of the bill, and be- 
cause he feared that, unless the duty were reduced, 
the bill would be lost. 

- This motion was also negatived. 

Mr. Smurs, of Maryland, moved to strike out 
the duty of two per cent. on sales of groceries, &c. ; 
and in lieu thereof to insert one per cent. The 
motion was agreed to. 

Various amendments were then successivel 
offered to the details of the bill, some of hich 
were accepted, and many rejected; in the propo- 
sition or discussion of which, Messrs. Smit of 
Maryland, Batpwin, CULBRETH, WENDOVER, 
Whitman, Siussez, Foot, Hitt, McLean of 
Kentucky, Beecser, and Nexson of Virginia, 
were most active. 

The bill was so amended, on motion of Mr. 
Ba.pwin, as to take effect from and after the 30th 
of June next. 

The bill having been gone through, and the 
blanks therein all filled, the Committee rose and 
reported the bill and amendments to the House, 
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and the amendments were all concurred in; and, 
after receiving some further modification, 

Mr. Tracy, of New York, moved that the bill 
be indefinitely postponed; which motion was de- 
cided in the negative by yeas and nays—for in- 
definite postponement 66, against it 83, as fol- 
lows: im 

Yeras—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Anderson, Archer 
of Virginia, Ball, Barbour, Bayly, Bryan, Buffum, 
Burwell, Butler of Louisiana, Cannon, Cobb, Cocke, 
Culpeper, Cuthbert, Dennison, Earle, Eddy, Edwards 
of Connecticut, Edwards of North Carolina, Fisher, 
Floyd, Fuller, Fullerton, Garnett, Gross of Pennsyl- 
vania, Hall of New York, Hall of North Carolina, 
Hardin, Heister, Holmes, Hooks, Johnson, Jones of 
Tennessee, Kent, Livermore, Lowndes, Maclay, Me- 
Coy, Mercer, Monell, Neale, Nelson of Massachusetts, 
Nelson of Virginia, Overstreet, Parker of Virginia, 
Pinckney, Pindall, Reed, Rhea, Ringgold, Settle, Sils 
bee, Slocumb, Smith of North Carolina, Strong of New. 
York, Swearingen, Tarr, Terrell, Tracy, Tucker of 
Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Walker, War- 
field, and Williams of North Carolina. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Tennessee, Archer 
of Maryland, Baker, Baldwin, Bateman, Beecher, 
Bloomfield, Boden, Brown, Butler of New Hamp- 
shire, Campbell, Case, Clagett, Clark, Cook, Crafta, 
Crawford, Culbreth, Cushman, Darlington, Dowse, 
Edwards of Pennsylvania, Ervin, Folger, Foot,.For- 
rest, Gross of North Carolina, Guyon, Hackley, Hall 
of Delaware, Hendricks, Hibshman, Hill, Hostetter, 
Jones of Virginia, Kinsey, Kinsley, Little, Linn, Mc- 
Creary, McLane of Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, 
Mallary, Mason, Meigs, Metcalf, R. Moore, 8. Moore, 
Morton, Murray, Newton, Parker of Massachusetts, 
Patterson, Philson, Pitcher, Plumer, Rankin, Rich, 
Robertson, Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sawyer, 
Sergeant, Shaw, Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, Smith 
of Maryland, Southard, Stevens, Storrs, Street, Taylor, 
Tompkins, Trimble, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Wen- 
dover, Whitman, Williams of Virginia, and Wood. 


Mr. Burrer, of New Hampshire, renewed the 
motion to strike out zen and insert fve per cent. as 
the duty ; and the yeas and nays were called, but 
refused. The motign was lost. 

Mr. Storrs moved. to strike out ten and insert 
three per cent.; which was also negatived. ` 

Mr. Smits, of Maryland, moved to ‘strike out 
the thirteenth section, which provides that if any 
goods imported shall sell for more than the prime 
cost an additional duty of per cent. shall be 
laid on such sale. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CoLerers renewed his motion to strike out 
ten, and insert siz per cent.; which was negatived. 


The question was then taken on ordering the 
bill to be engrossed and read a third time, and 
decided in the negative—yeas 72, nays 77, as fol- 
lows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Tennessee, Baker, 
Baldwin, Bateman, Beecher, Bloomfield, Boden, 
Brown, Campbell, Case, Clark, Cook, Crawford, Cul- 
breth, Cushman, Darlington, Dowse, Edwards of Penn- 
sylvania, Ervin, Folger, Foot, Forrest, Gross of New 
York, Guyon, Hackley, Hail of Delaware, Hendricks, 
Hibshman, Hill, Hostetter, Kinsey, Kinsley, Little, 
Linn, McCreary, McLane of Delaware, McLean of 
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Kentucky, Mallary, Mason, Meigs, R. Moore, 8S. 
Moore, Morton, Newton, Parker of Massachusetts, 
Patterson, Philson, Rich, Robertson, Rogers, Ross, 
Russ, Sampson, Sawyer, Sergeant, Shaw, Sloan, 
Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, Southard, 
Stevens, Street, Strong of Vermont, Taylor, Tompkins, 
Trimble, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendover, Whit- 
man, and Wood. . 

Nays—Messrs. Alexander, Anderson, Archer of 
Maryland, Archer of Virginia, Ball, Barbour, Bayly, 
Bryan, Buffum, Burton, Burwell, Butler of New 
Hampshire, Butler of Louisiana, Cannon, Clagett, 
Cobb, Cocke, Crafts, Culpeper, Cuthbert, Dennison, 
Earle, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of 
North Carolina, Fisher, Floyd, Fuller, Fullerton, 
Garnett, Gross of Pennsylvania, Hall of New York, 
Hall of North Carolina, Hardin, Heister, Holmes, 
Hooks, Johnson, Jones of Virginia, Jones of Tennes- 
see, Kent, Livermore, Lowndes, Maclay, McCoy, Mer- 
cer, Metcalf, Monell, Murray, Neale, Nelson of Massa- 


chusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Overstreet, Parker of 


Virginia, Pinckney, Pindall, Plumer, Rankin, Rhea, 
Ringgold, Settle, Silsbee, Simkins, Slocumb, Smith of 
North Carolina, Storrs, Strong of New York, Swear- 
ingen, Tarr, Terrell, Tracy, Tucker of Virginia, 
Tucker of South Carolina, Walker, Warfield, Wil- 
liams of Virginia, and Williams of North Carolina. 

- And so the said bill was rejected. 

Mr. Burer, of New Hampshire, then moved 
that the House do reconsider the vote just taken 
on the question to engross the said bill; when the 
House adjourned. 


Wenpnespay, May 3. 


The Sreaxer laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of War, transmitting a copy 
of the proceedings of the court martial in the trial 
of Colonel William King, of the 4th regiment of 
infantry, and a copy of the orders and documents 
connected therewith, communicated in obedience 
to the resolution of the 18th of April last; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The Speaxer also laid before the House a let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting sundry documents and statements in relation 
to the receipts and expenditures of the Depart- 
ment for Indian Affairs, communicated in obedi- 
ence to the resolution of the 10th ultimo; which 
were referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Smits, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, to whom was referred the 
letter from the Secretary of War, of the 23d of 
December last, reported a bill to increase the num- 
ber of clerks in the Department of War; which 
was read twice, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole to-morrow. 

On motion of Mr. Wituiams, of North Caro- 
lina, the House took up and proceeded to consider 
the resolution submitted by him on the 29th ulti- 
mo, for the appointment of a standing committee 
to be denominated “The Committee on Agricul- 
ture;” and the resolution was agreed to by the 
House; and ordered that the committee consist of 
seven members. 

Mr. Mercer moved that the Housé do now pro- 
ceed to consider the bill to provide for clothing 


the militia when called into the service of the 
United States; which motion was rejected by the 
House. ` 

The House took up and proceeded to consider 
the joint resolution to extend the use of the Li- 
brary of Congress to the Secretary of the Senate 
and to the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
during the recess of Congress; and the said reso- 
lution being amended at the Clerk’s table, 

Mr. Smrt, of North Carolina, moved further 
to amend the same, by including therein the Su- 
perintendent of the Patent Office; which motion 
was rejected. 

The resolution was then ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time to-morrow. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill of this House, 
entitled “An act for the relief of Abijah Hunt and 
William Gordon Forman,” with an amendment, 
in which they ask the concurrence of this House. 

The amendments of the Senate to the bill 
for the relief of the heirs of Abijah Hunt were 
agreed to. i 

The bill from the Senate for the relief of John 
H. Piatt was read a third time. ; 

The bill which authorizes a settlement of Mr. 
Piatt’s accounts on equitable principles, gave rise 
to a debate of considerable length, in which many 
gentlemen engaged. 

At length the question was taken on the pas- 
sage of the bill, and decided in the affirmative. 

The bill from the Senate “further to regulate 
the Medical Department of the Army,” was read 
a third time, and passed. 

The bill from the Senate for the relief of Susan- 
nah Stewart was also read a third time, and 
passed. 

CHARTER OF WASHINGTON. 


The House then proceeded to consider the bill 
from the Senate for renewing and amending the 
Charter of the City of Washington, with the 
amendments thereto reported by the committee of 
this House. These amendments propose, princi- 
pally, that the election of Mayor shall be by Elec- 
tors, instead of by the people, as the bill prescribes; 
and that the city shall be divided into fve instead 
of siz wards. These amendments were not agreed 
to, though some others of less importance were. 

Mr. Street then moved to amend the bill by 
striking out the clause empowering the corpora- 
tion of the city to authorize lotteries for the pur- 
poses of public improvement; which motion, after 
some little debate, was agreed to. And, thus 
amended, the bill was ordered to be read a third 
time to-morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 

The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the Senate’s resolution, proposing to fix a day 
for the adjournment of Congress. 

The question being on what day to fix for the 


adjournment— 


Mr. Lownpes, on the ground of a doubt whe- 


ther the House could now decide by what day it 
could get through’ the business necessary to be 
done, moved to lay the resolve again on the table. 
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On this motion arose a desultory debate, in 
which Messrs. LownpEs, ROBERTSON, HOLMES, 
Foot, FLoyp, Runa, WALKER, and SERGEANT, 
took part. 

In the course of this debate, Mr. HoLMES sug- 

gested that it was more than probable that a com- 
munication would shortly be made to Congress b 
the Exccutive, respecting our foreign affairs, which 
would require two or three days’ deliberation. 
- On this suggestion, Mr. Fioyp remarked, in 
advocating an early adjournment, that he should 
yet not be unwilling to sit longer, if there was any 
occasion for legislation in respect to our relations 
with Spain; but on that subject the House had had 
message, and report, and re-report, until he was 
reminded of the fable of the shepherd and the 
wolf, &c. 

The motion to lay the resolution on the table 
was hegatived by a small majority. 

Mr. Newron then moved to postpone the fur- 
ther consideration of the resolution to Saturday 
next, on which day, he said, it was expected that 
a message would be transmitted by the Executive, 
containing information respecting our relations 
with Spain, without which it would be highly im- 
politic to adjourn. 

. This motion was negatived. 

The question was then taken on fixing on the 
eighth day of this month (next Monday) for ad- 
journment, and negatived by a considerable ma- 

ority. 
: r. TrimBLe then moved to fix on the 12th 
instant, as the day of adjournment; which motion 
was also negatived. 

Mr. HoLmes then moved to fix on the 15th for 
adjournment; which was agreed to; and, thus 
amended, the resolution was passed, and returned 
to the Senate for concurrence in the amendment. 


DUTIES ON SALES AT AUCTION. 


_ The House then took up the motion, depending 
on yesterday’s adjournment, to reconsider the vote 
rejecting the bill for laying duties on sales at auc- 
tion. Whereupon, ° 

Mr. Butter, of New Hampshire, withdrew his 
said motion, and submitted the following resolu- 
‘tion: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to communicate to this House, at the com- 
mencement of the next session of Congress, an esti- 
mate of the deficit in the revenue, which may ulti- 
mately arise from the adoption of the proposed tariff, 
and also what amount of revenue may be derived 
from a duty on sales at auction and on spirituous 
liquors distilled from grain and other domestic ma- 
terials. 

And the question being taken, that the House 
do now proceed to consider the said resolution, it 
was decided in the negative. 

Mr. Srorrs then renewed the motion to recon- 
sider the vote rejecting the bill laying duties on 
certain sales at auction. 

And after a few remarks from Mr. METCALF 
and Mr. Woop in favor of reconsideration, and 
from Mr. Warren in favor of a postponement 
till to-morrow, which was negatived; the question 


was taken by yeas and nays, on Mr. Storrs’s mo- 
tion, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 84, nays- 
62, as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs Adams, Allen of New York, Baker, 
Baldwin, Bateman, Beecher, Bloomfield, Brown, 
Brush, Butler of New Hampshire, Campbell, Case, 
Clark, Cocke, Cook, Crawford, Culbreth, Cushman, 
Darlington, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, Dowse, 
Edwards of Pa., Folger, Foot, Ford, Forrest, Gross 
of New York, Guyon, Hackley, Hall of New York, 
Hall of Delaware, Hendricks, Herrick, Hill, Hostetter, 
Kendall, Kinsey, Kinsley, Little, Linn, Lyman, Mc-- 
Creary, McLane of Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, 
Mallary, Mason, Meigs, Metcalf, R. Moore, S. Moore, 
Morton, Murray, Newton, Parker of Massachusetts, 
Patterson, Philson, Rich, Richmond, Rogers, Ross; 
Russ, Sampson, Sawyer, Sergeant, Shaw, Sloan, 
Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, Southard, 
Stevens, Storrs, Street, Strong of Vermont, Tarr, Tay- 
lor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, Trimble, Tucker of Vir- 
ginia, Wallace, Wendover, and Wood. j 

Nays—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Anderson, Ar- 
cher of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, Ball, Barbour, 
Bayly, Brevard, Bryan, Burton, Butler of Louisiana, 
Cannon, Clagett, Crafts, Crowell, Cuthbert, Earle, 
Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of North 
Carolina, Fisher, Fuller, Fullerton, Garnett, Gross of 
Pennsylvania, Hall of North Carolina, Hardin, Heis- 
ter, Holmes, Hooks, Johnson, Jones of Virginia, Kent, 
Livermore, Lowndes, Maclay, McCoy, Marchand, Mer- 
cer, Neale, Nelson of Massachusetts, Nelson of Virgi- 
nia, Overstreet, Parker of Virginia, Pinckney, Pindall, 
Plumer, Rankin, Rhea, Ringgold, Settle, Silsbee, 
Smith of North Carolina, Strong of New York, Swear- 
ingen, Terrell, Tracy, Tucker of South Carolina, War- 
field, Williams of Virginia, and Williams of North 
Carolina. 


The bill then received sundry amendments. 

On motion of Mr. Barpwin, the duty of ten per 
cent. on sales of certain enumerated articles (dry 
goods, &c.,) was stricken out, so as to leave that 
item blank. 

Various rates of duty were proposed by way of 
substitute to the ten per cent., viz: 

Mr. Storrs proposed four per cent. 

Mr. SERGEANT proposed seven and, a half. 

Mr. Dennison proposed three. 

Mr. Case proposed siz. 

Mr. Tracy proposed two. 

Mr. Tay or proposed eight. 

The question was first taken on the highest rate 
proposed, (eight per cent.) and negatived; the 
question on the two next highest rates proposed, 
as above, were also decided in the negative; but, 

On the question to fill the blank with jive per 
cent., it was decided in the affirmative. 

On motion of Mr. McLean, of Kentucky, the 
bill was amended by striking out the words “on 
articles manufactured in the United States, one 
dollar.” 

Mr. Dennison moved to amend the bill by strik- 
ing out the following clause: 

“And if any goods, wares, and merchandise, shall be 
sold at auction in any other manner, or in any less 
quantities, dimensions, or weight, than those contained 
in the original bales or packages in which they shall 
have been imported, there shall be levied and paid an 
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additional sum of. five dollars for every hundred dol- 
lars of the purchase money arising from such sales.” 


‘And the question on this motion was decided 
in the negative. 
` Mr. Cuusrets then moved to amend the above 
clause by striking out the word jive, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof, two and a half. And the mo- 
tion was negatived. 

The question was at length taken on ordering 
the bill to be engrossed for a third reading, and 
decided in the affirmative—yeas 93, nays 58, as 
follows: 

` Ysas——-Messrs. Adams, Allen of New York, Ba- 
ker, Baldwin, Bateman, Beecher, Bloomfield, Brown, 
Brush, Butler of New Hampshire, Campbell, Case, 
Clagett, Clark, Cocke, Cook, Crawford, Culbreth, 
Cushman, Darlington; Dennison, Dewitt, Dickin- 
son, Dowse, Earle, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Ervin, 
Folger, Foot, Ford, Forrest, Fuller, Gross of New 
York, Guyon, Hackley, Hall of New York, Hall of 
Delaware, Hendricks, Herrick, Hill, Hostetter, Jones 
of Tennessee, Kendall, Kinsey, Kinsley, Little, Linn, 
Lyman, McCreary, McLane of Delaware, McLean of 
Kentucky, Mallary, Marchand, Mason, Meigs, Metcalf, 
R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, Morton, Murray, New- 
ton; Parker of Massachusetts, Patterson, “Philson, 
Plumer, Rankin, Rich, Richmond, Rogers, Ross, Russ, 
Sampson, Sawyer, Sergeant, Shaw, Sloan, Smith of 
New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, Southard, Stevens, 
Storrs, Street, Strong of Vermont, Taylor, Tomlinson, 
Tompkins, Trimble, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Wend- 
over, Williams of Virginia, and Wood. 

‘Nars—Mersrs. Abbot, Alexander, Anderson, Ar- 
cher of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, Ball, Bayly, 
Brevard, Bryan, Buffum, Burton, Butler of Louisiana, 
Cannon, Cobb, Crafts, Crowell, Culpeper, Cuthbert, 
Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of North 
Carolina, Fisher, Fullerton, Garnett, Gross of Penn- 
sylvania, Hall of North Carolina, Hardin, Heister, 
Holmes, Hooks, Johnson, Jones of Virginia, Kent, 
Livermore, Lowndes, Maclay, McCoy, Mercer, Neale, 
Nelson of Massachusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Over- 
street, Parker of Virginia, Pinckney, Pindall, Rhea, 
Ringgold, Settle, Smith of North Carolina, Strong 
of New York Swearingen, Tarr, Terrell, Tracy, 
Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, War- 
field and Williams of North Carolina. 


The bill was then ordered to be read a third 
time to-morrow. 


Tuurspay, May 4. 


On motion of Mr. Woopgrmer, the Secretary of 
the Treasury was directed to prepare and report to 
this House, at the next session of Congress, such 
modification of the existing system regulating the 
commerce, navigation, and revenue of the United 
States, as he may consider necessary, and pecu- 
liarly applicable to the northern and northwestern 
frontier thereof. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that they have passed the bill of this House, en- 
titled “An act for the relief of the legal represen- 
tatives of Henry Willis, deceased,” with an amend- 
ment. And they have passed a bill, entitled “An 
act to revive the powers of the Commissioners for 
ascertaining and deciding on claims to land in the 
district of Detroit ; and for settling the claims to 


land at Green Bay and Prairie des Chiens, in the 
Territory of Michigan ;” in which amendment 
and bill they ask the concurrence of this House. 

A resolution on its third reading, for extending 
the use of the Library of Congress to certain offi- 
cers of the Government, in addition to those who 
are now allowed the use of it, gave-rise to some 
objections from Mr. Livermore and Mr. Tavtor, 
the latter of whom moved to postpone the same 
indefinitely. The objections were, that the exten- 
sion of the permission to take the books out of the 
Library would tend to impair and deface what was 
intended for the ornament as well as for the ex- 
clusive use of Congress; that, if the use of the 
Library was extended as proposed, it ought also to 
be further extended on the same principles—but 
that it was altogether needless to pass the resolve, 
inasmuch as the Library was open three times a 
week during the recess, and daily during the ses- 
sion, and might be consulted at pleasure by the 
officers in question. 

The motion for indefinite postponement was 
agreed to. 

The bill from the Senate to revive the powers 
of the Commissioners, for deciding on land claims 
in the district of Detroit, &c., was twice read and 
referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

The amendment proposed by the Senate to the 
bill entitled, “An act for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Henry Willis, deceased,” was 
read, and concurred in by the House. 


DUTIES ON SALES AT AUCTION. 


The engrossed bill laying duties on certain sales 
at auction was read the third time. 

[This bill proposes to lay a duty on all sales of 
foreign goods at auction, (except sales under judi- 
cial process, &c.,)—of one per cent. on the amount 
of sales of groceries, and that clays of articles, and 
of five per cent. on the amount of sales of woollens, 
cottons, and certain other manufactured articles.] 

Mr. Ruza delivered at length his views in de- 
cided opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Wenpover made some remarks in reply to 
Mr. Rues, and stated a number of facts illustrative 
of the extent and nature of the auction business, 
and its injurious operation on the retailing business. 

Mr. Rasa made a few observations in reply to 
Mr. WENDOVER. 

Mr. Mactay assigned the reasons why he should 
vote against the bill. ; 

The question on the passage of the said bill was 
then taken by yeas and nays, and decided in the 
affirmative: For the passageof the bill 89, against 
it 61, as follows: 


Yzeas—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Tennessee, Baker, 
Baldwin, Bateman, Beecher, Boden, Brown, Brush, 
Butler of New Hampshire, Campbell, Case, Clagett, 
Clark, Cocke, Cook, Crawford, Culbreth, Cushman, 
Darlington, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, Dowse, 
Edwards of Pennsylvania, Ervin, Folger, Foot; Ford, 
Forrest, Fuller, Gross of New York, Guyon, Hackley, 
Hall of New York, Hendricks, Herrick, Hill, Kendall, 
Kinsey, Kinsley, Little, Linn, Lyman, McCreary, 
McLane of Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, Mallary, 
Marchand, Mason, Meigs, Metcalf, R. “Moore, 8. 
Moore, Monell, Murray, Newton, Parker of Massa- 
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chusetts, Patterson, Philson, Plumer, Rankin, Rich, 
Richmond, Robertson, Rogers, Ross, Russ, Sampson, 
Sawyer, Sergeant, Shaw, Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, 
Smith of Maryland, Southard, Stevens, Storrs, Street, 
Strong of Vermont, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, 
Trimble, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendover, Wil- 
liams of Virginia, and Wood. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Anderson, Ar- 
“cher of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, Ball, Barbour, 


Bayly, Bryan, Buffum, Burton, Burwell, Butler of 
Louisiana, Cannon, Cobb, Crafts, Culpeper, Cuthbert, | 
Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of North 
Carolina, Fisher, Floyd, Fullerton, Garnett, Gross of 


Pennsylvania, Hardin, Hazard, Heister, Holmes, 
‘Hooks, Johnson, Jones of Virginia, Kent, Lowndes, 


Maclay, McCoy, Mercer, Neale, Nelson of Massachu- 
Overstreet, Parker of Vir- 
ginia, Pinckney, Pindall, Pitcher, Reed, Rhea, Ring- 


setts, Nelson of Virginia, 


gold, Settle, Smith of North Carolina, Strong of New 


York, Swearingen, Tarr, Terrell, Tracy, Tucker of 


Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Walker, Warfield, 
and Williams of North Carolina. 

So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate 
for concurrence. 


THE LOAN BILL. 


On motion of Mr. Smrrx, of Maryland, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee of the 
‘Whole, on the bill to authorize the President of the 
United States to borrow two millions of dollars, 
and for other purposes. 

A debate arose on the provisions of this bill, 
which occupied the remainder of the day’s sitting. 
What follows will serve to show the course of the 
debate. 

Mr. Smitu, of Maryland, briefly explained the 


several provisions of the bill, and announced his 
intention to propose, in consequence of the proposed 
extent of the loan, (for twelve years,) that the in- 
terest to be paid thereon should be limited to five 
percent. [If it cannot be borrowed at this rate, 
it may be raised by a temporary loan, at six per 
cent., which the Bank of the United States is to be 
authorized to lend.] 

Mr. Tree of Kentucky, moved to strike out 
“ two,” and insert “five” in the first section, so as 
to create a loan for five millions, instead of two. 

Mr. T. began by saying, that the first section of 
the bill proposes a loan of two millions, and the 
last section enacts that the balance of the Sinking 
Fund (which is $2,378,398) shall be applied, in 
aid of the loan, to make good the deficit of 1820. 
It would, therefore, be proper to keep the whole 
bill in view upon the motion. If it was the plea- 
sure of the House that the balance of the Sinking 
Fund should be so applied, then a loan of three 
millions would be necessary: perhaps more, cer- 
tainly not less. If it was intended to leave the 
Sinking Fund to act upon its legitimate objects, 
then a loan of five millions must be made. He 
was decidedly hostile to the proposed application, 
or rather misapplication, of the balance of the 
Sinking Fund. It was his settled opinion that 
‘the ten millions of dollars appropriated for the 
redemption of the public debt was pledged invio- 
lably for that purpose, and that it would be a 
breach of national faith to divert it to other ob- 


jects, except in time of war, agreeably to the 7th 
section of the law of March, 1817, by which the 
fund was enlarged to ten millions. He read sev- 
eral paragraphs, from acts of Congress, in sup- 
port of his opinion, and commented at some length 
upon the operation of the Sinking Fund, and the 
impropriety of changing the system, for the sake 
of saving appearances. This proposition, he said, 
presents two questions: i 

ist. Is the fund pledgëd to redeem the national 
debt? . And, if not, 

2d. Would it be sound policy: to appropriate it 
to other objects ? : 

He had expressed his decided opinion, that it 
was pledged; and, if it was not, he was against 
the policy of the measure. It would form. a. pre- 
cedent which he could not tolerate. He could 
recollect of no instance in which a sinking fund, 
either here or in Europe, had been withdrawn, in 
time of peace, from its proper purposes. Ought 
we at this session to set an example so pernicious? 
If, said he, there is any one event. which the peo- 
ple of the United States-desire above all others, it 
is the total extinguishment of the public debt. 
They at least have a right to consider the furid as 
pledged. They ask you, what progress you are 
making in the redemption of the debt? And whàt 
is your answer? Why, sir, a bill containing two 
of the most odious fiscal propositions which could 
be offered to the nation—a loan, and a diversion 
of the Sinking Fund to the current expenses of 
the year. He urged other reasons against the 


proposition, and said that he would leave it with 
the committee, and turn his attention to the first 
section. 


A loan, said he, is wanted this year, and ano- 
ther next; we are fairly afloat upon the plank of 
loans, and, whether we shall push the debt off, or 
it push us, is a problem which he would leave for 
time and tide to solve. 

He was dissatisfied with the report of the com- 
mittee. He was so understood by the chairman; 
and he had given notice that he should make the 
motion which he had submitted. He commended 
so much of the report as recommends retrench- 
ment, and gave it his warmest approbation. But 
he objected to some of the fiscal facts, the ar- 
rangement which had been made of them, and 
the conclusions drawn from them. He had al- 
ready shown that the proposed application of the 
Sinking Fund isa breach of public faith; and he 
intended to show— 

Ist. That the report is delusive, and calculated, 
in some respects, to mislead the country. 

2d. That the policy and interest of the nation 
is decidedly against the system of finance pro- 
posed by the committee. 

To have himself clearly understood, he would 
take the liberty of stating some facts which, upon 
this occasion, ought to be remembered ; and this 
was a proper time to say, that he would state no 
facts except such as had been reported from the 
proper offices, and that he had taken some trouble 
to avoid mistakes. He would remark that, in 
making calculations, he had cast off all below 
fifty cents, and all above was carried to a unit. 
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£ * Tn January, 1791, the public debt was $75,169,- | 1828. W ar loan, as before 9,490,099 
974. In 1793 we began the loan system, and con- | Interest this year - - 748,877 
-tinued it for twelve years, at which time the debt j : — 10,238,976 
-stood at eighty millions, vibrating during the| Still leaving the 3 and 5 per cents. redeemable 


“whole time between seventy-five and eighty-five 
millions. He gave those twelve years to gentle- 
‘men who prefer loans to reduction. It was a sec- 
‘tion of the “road to ruin” that he would not 
travel in himself, nor would he advise others to go 
far along it. From 1805, when the loans ceased, 
the debt diminished rapidly until 1812, when it 
“stood at forty-five millions. This result is an 
argument for those who recommend retrenchment 
and reduction. Experience proves that, so long 
as deficits are made good by loans, there is no 
-reduction of public debt or current expenses. 

The war debt, added to the last sum, made an 
aggregate, in 1816, of 123 millions; which has 
been since reduced, and on the Ist January last, 

“stood at - =- -= - - $88,885,203 

-Part of this sum is redeemable at the 
pleasure of the Government, viz. 

| B per cent. stock, $13,225,915, and 
5 per cent. stock, (subscribed to U. 


S. Bank,) $7,000,000 - -  - 20,295,915 
Leaving a balance of funded debt, 
at 6 and 7 percent. - - - $68,589,288 


This balance is redeemable at the following 
periods, and in the following sums; to each of 
which is added the annual interest accruing on 
the whole amount of the public debt, and the ag- 
‘gregate sum carried out so as to show at a single 


glance what sums are annually reimbursed until 
the year 1828: 
1820, Jan. 1. Sundry items, 
as per Treasury report - $2,799,659 
Interest on public debt this 


year - 3 - - 4,911,843 
— $7,711,502 
1821. Deferred 6 per cent. 
stock - - - = 584,033 
Interest this year - - 4,773,737 
5,307,770 
1822. Deferred 6 percents. 566,588 
‘Interest this year - - 4,741,182 
5,307,770 
1823. Deferred 6 per cents. 602,836 
Interest this year - - 4,704,934 
5,307,770 
1824, Balance deferred 6 
percents. - - - 356,858 
Interest this year - - 4,666,267 
5,023,126 
1825, War stock, at 6 per 
cent, - - -  - 18,870,405 
‘Interest this year - - 3,440,411 
22,310,817 


1826. War stock, as above 22,357,368 


-Interest this year - - 2,098,969 
24,456,338 
1827. War loan, at 6 and 
7 percent, - - - 13,011,437 
Interest this year - - 1,318,283 


14,829,721 


made upon it to effect the transmission. 

moneys are paid in specie or bank notes. 
specie, it would take four months, and cost two 
and a half per cent. to transfer it to the Treasury. 
If in paper, the remittance cannot be made by the 
bank at an earlier day than that stated, without 
loss to the institution ; and if the local bank notes 


at the pleasure of the Treasury. 

He said he would have to refer to these items 
hereafter, and would, therefore, waive them for 
the present, and take up the report of the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
would— 

lst. Take the chairman’s facts as the basis of ` 
his calculation, and, by putting items in their 
proper places, show the true deficit for 1820, 

2d. Upon the same basis, he would show a de- 
ficit for 1821, of certainly $4,000,000, and proba- 
bly $6,000,000. 

The report begins this subject by enumerating 
the items of revenue for 1820, to some of which, 
he said, he had the most decided objections, and 
others would be unavailing this year. The third 
bank bonus, or instalment, as the law calls it, 
does not fail due until the first day of January, 
1821, and yet it is set down as available funds in 
1820. This is taking a loan from next year to 
supply the deficit of this. It is enough if we per- 
mit each year to swallow itself. But, by this re- 
port, 1820, after devouring itself, and all the 
crumbs and fragments of last year, begins to gor- 
mandize upon 1821, at the rate of a bank bonus 

er meal. The second bonus, due in January last, 
is carried to the balance in the Treasury this year ; 
and the third bonus belongs to next year; and, if 
he was not greatly mistaken, it would be wanted 
to make good deficits in that year. To use it this 
year is only covering the deficit with cobwebs. 

Again: .A bank dividend is stated for July next, 
at four per cent., making $280,000; and, to be 
consistent, the dividend in January, 1821, ought 
to have been carried back with the bonus, as 
funds for 1820. But there is no reason to believe 
that any dividend will be made in July; if one is 
made, it will be for the sake of demonstration; it 
will be to keep up appearances. 

Again: The revenue from public lands is stated 
at two millions. These funds will be deposited in 
banks in Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and other places. The whole disbursement 
of public money west of the mountains is only 
about $1,250,000 per annum, and the balance 
must be remitted to Philadelphia, and placcs east 
of that, before it is available funds for the Treas- 
ury. Itis found that eight or nine months are 
required to transmit money from the Western 
country to the Treasury. 

The operation is usually performed by the Uni- 
ted States Bank, but four months’ notice is de- 
manded, and it is about four months after pay- 


ments are made before they are deposited, so that 


a notice can be given to the bank, and requisition 
These 
If in 
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were transmitted, the loss to the Treasury would 
be from five to twenty per cent. In fact, the loss 
upon public funds paid in the Western country is 
about three per cent., if the money lying idle and 
useless may be called a loss. Now it is admitted 
that Kentucky and Ohio hemp is worth two and 
a half more than Russia hemp, and upon these 
facts he would ask if it would not be wise for the 
-Government to purchase Western hemp for the 
navy at five per cent. above the price of Russia 
hemp, and also procure clothing for the army, and 
other supplies, if to be had, in the Western coun- 
try, at an advance of from three to five per cent. 
on the current price of imports? The bill which 
was passed a few days since, on this subject, ought 
to be carried into effect by the departments without 
delay. The people of the West would begin to 
look into this matter. You make us pay our dues 
in cash. We have neither loans nor credits. The 
Eastern people get all the money, all the credits, 
and all the loans. Surely our agriculture and 
manufactures may for the future expect to receive 
that encouragement which can be given to them 
without loss to the public. If he should live to 
take his seat here next session, he would find it his 
duty to inquire pretty closely into the prices which 
may befiven by public agents during this summer 
for clothing and hemp, and one or two other arti- 
cles of Western growth or manufacture. 

He would proceed with the report. The items 
-he had named ought to be deducted from the esti- 
mate of the available funds for the current year. 
The total receipts of the year are sta- 

ted at - - =- - $22,525,665 

. Deduct therefrom the bank bo- 

nus - - = - _ 500,000 
Deduct therefrom the bank di- 

: -vidends - - - 
Deduct therefrom money in 
- transit - -= 750,000 


280,000 


1,530,000 


Leaving available funds for 1820, 


The current appropriations for the 
same year amount to - =- 


Deduct the above sum - - - 20,995,665 


Leaves a deficit for 1820, of - - 5,303,499 


Which accords with the annual report from the 
Treasury Department. A single glance at the 
state of our foreign relations would indicate the 
necessity of a loan for five millions. The Secre- 
tary, of course, would only borrow so much of that 
sum as is wanted. A loan of less than three mil- 
lions would, in his opinion, lead to a breach of 
public faith, ora call of Congress before December. 

So much for 1820. The report of expenditures 
for 1821 is, he said, entirely delusive. The current 
expenses of the Government for the last five years 
has been upwards of fourteen millions of dollars : 
last year it amounted, including Revolutionary 
pensions, to $16,422,946; and this year about the 
same. Add the sinking fund, and the total amount 
is, at least, $26,000,000 per annum. i 
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20,995,665 
- 26,299,164 
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In 1819 the total expenditure was . $24,812,419 
_ This year it is, (including Revolu- 
tionary pensions,) - - - `- 26,299,164 

The unexpended balance of sinking fund makes 
the only material difference between 1819 and 
1820. How the chairman expects to reduce it 
for 1821, to about eighteen and one half millions, 
was more than he could conjecture. There is a 
list of items which the report says may be deduct- 
ed next year. But there are items of this sort 
every year, which go off the estimates, and others 
come on, to an equal amount, and sometimes 
greater. There are two modes of increasing ex- 
penditures which are always in operation: 1st, By 
passing laws creating new heads of service, and 
voting funds to carry them into effect. Pension 
laws and Indian treaties are of this class. 2d. By 
incidental and miscellaneous demands, whic 
come up every year, and have to be provided for, 
(private claims and the like;) and the experience 
of twenty years has proven that these new de- 
mands which come upon the estimates, exceed 
the aggregate of old ones which are omitted. This 
very year we have about seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in new items. Besides, the army 
is put upon stint and thrift for this year, and, my 
word for it, we shall next year be compelled to 
increase the army appropriation, and I dare say 
we shall have some deficits to make good. ` 

The Committee of Ways and Means, he said, 
made a reduction in the estimates of this year of 
two millions of dollars; which, if it had been al- 
lowed, would have made the expenditure upwards 
of twenty-eight millions, leaving a deficit of more 
than seven millions. 

If the revenue amounts to only twenty millions 
for the next four years, we may expect a deficit of 
about four millions per annum until the year 1823, 
when the permanent appropriation for the increase 
of the navy expires; after which the deficit will 
be three millions, and the figures stand thus, by 


estimate: 
Current expenses and sinking fund 

for 1825 - - - - - — ~§$23,000,000 
Deduct the total of revenuc, amount 

doubtful - - =- -  - - 20,000,000 
Deficit for that year - - - 3,000,000 
Add the public debt and interest, 

payable that year - - - ~ 22,310,817 
Total deficit for 1825 -  -  - 25,310,817 


The report of the honorable chairman is defec- 
tive in not showing the amount of interest accru- 
ing and payable each year after 1824. The amount 
for 1825 is $3,440,411, and must be added to the 
principal, to show the aggregate payable that year. 
It is useless to deceive ourselves on this subject. 
The chairman’s plan of finance will leave us with- 
out a dollar to begin the heavy reimbursements of 
the year 1825. He exhausts the sinking fund 
every year, and leaves the public faith to rest upon 
chance, and the revival of trade and commerce. 

The laws of Congress, Mr. T. again said, had 
given a solemn pledge that ten millions shall be 
annually applied in redemption of the national 
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‘debt: and he, for one, was resolved to hold it| sible to be exact on such subjects, because all the 
sacred. In the year 1824, the commissioners of | facts are not tangible; but it 1s quite reasonable to 
“that fand could, by law, call upon the Treasury | suppose that the ratio of population and consump- 
for the balances unexpected for the two preceding | tion is about the same now as then. The amount 
‘years; which balances would be $9,384,460; and of imports would be determined by the demand for 
these balances, if called for, would make the de- | consumption, and the ability of the nation to pay 
fieit of 1825 amount to $34,695,277. It would} for them: or take another principle, and say that 
have given him great pleasure to accord with the | the amount of imports will equal the amount of 
report in all respects, if he could have done so; | exports; and upon either principle, or any statis- 
more especially as it gives a view of our finances | tical principle, it will be found that our revenue 
quite as favorable as the facts would warrant. from customs will be about twenty-two millions, 
‘What he had said gave a darker shade to the sub- | and a probable increase. Great allowances, how- 
ject; but still he saw no reason to despond; for, | ever, must be made for the pressure.of the times, 
notwithstanding the derangements of commerce and the results of past years may afford no crite- 
and the pressure of the times, our condition is far | rion upon which estimates can be made for the 
superior to that of any other nation. A contrast, | future. ne . 
for instance, between our fiscal concerns and those; Recurring again to the report, he said that those 
of Great Britain, would make the subject suffi- | who chose to take the trouble of examining this 
ciently clear to ‘be understood. subject, will find, that, in the ycar 1816, the annual 
‘In the year 1818, her national debt, funded and | income of the Treasury was stated at twenty-two 
unfunded, amounted to ʻ - $5,555,555,555 | millions, and the disbursements at the same sum ; 
“Our debt is only - ~- - 88,885,203 | but thc actual receipts have greatly exceeded the 
The annual expense of her Gov- estimates, and it appears that upwards of thirty- 
nent ise = 2 z > 301,199,473 | two millions of funded debt have been paid during 
“The maximum of ours is only - 26,000,000 | the last three years; and that about thirty millions 
Her deficit in 1818 was sixty-one millions of | have, in the same period, been expended in dis- 
dollars, which she supplied by a loan. Ours, this | charge of Treasury notes, Mississippi stock, arrears 
year, is only five millions. The whole amount of | of War debt unfunded, and various other demands, 
expenses of our Government, from the 4th of exclusive of the current expenses of each year, 
March, 1789, to June 30th, 1819, a poring of thirty | which have also been paid. From all which it 
rears, was only five hundred and thirteen million | appears that the deficit of this year is not owing 
five hundred and sixty-seven thousand one hundred | to any mistake in the estimates of the Treasury. 
and eight dollars; of which sum more than two | Department, or any failure of revenue heretofore, 
hundred and fifty-three millions was paid in dis- | but is chargeable mainly to the liberal manner in 


charge of principal and interest of public debt, 
arid about two hundred and sixty millions for the 
agerégate expenses of Government; from which 
it appears that the people of England pay as much 
jn ‘one year and nine months, as we do in thirt 


which Congress has authorized disbursements. 
We had been flattered with a hope that the Sec- 
retary had made a mistake as to the amount of the 
deficit in the Treasury; but, after making the 
reduction of more than two millions from the esti- 
mates, there still remains a deficit to the amount 


years. To this we must add their poor tax, whic e still re 
is an aggregate sum of from twenty-seven to thirty- stated by him in his annual report. It is now be- 
six millions per annum. i yond question, that the disbursements of this and 
_ The report of the committec, said Mr. T., gives succeeding years will surpass the receipts at the 
the probable amount of revenue for next year, and | Treasury, and any system of expedients will only 
various opinions have been expressed on that sub- į react upon us, at the next session, with additional 
ject. As to the revenue from customs, he had force. The best way would be to take the advice 
satisfied himself that it would be at its minimum | of the Secretary of the Treasury, and reduce the 
for this and the next year; and that it would after- | expenditures. We must do so at the next session, 
wards gradually increase. He had a statistical | or revive the late system of internal taxation. 
table before him, showing the aggregate amount This, he was sure, would not be submitted to by 
and value of imports for consumption for several | the nation, until reductions are first made, and the 
periods, of seven years each, together with the | sooner we begin the work the, better. He said he 
average consumption of each year, and also the | had stated such of his objections to the-report of 
annual amount of customs accruing on the con- j| the committee as are materially connected with 
sumption of each year. He had selected the period | the loan bill; in doing which, his only object was 
from the first of January, 1794, to December, 1800, | to have the facts distinctly understood before a 
as the basis of an inference, and upon the suppost- | vote 1s taken. If the House should conclude to 
tión that each individual will consume as much | use the Sinking Fund in aid of the revenue for this 
of imports for the next seven years, as was con- | year, he hoped they would raise the loan to three 
sumed by each during that period, the amount of | millions, without which, he was sure, the Treasury 
revenue, from the next seven years, will amount | would be aground hefore the next session. 
to at least twenty-three millions of dollars. This| Mr. Storrs followed, on the same side of the 
result is founded upon the tariff as it stood from | question as Mr. TRIMBLE. He too doubted the 
1794 to 1800, and he thought it probable that the | correctness of the estimates of revenue for the pres- 
increase of duties since that time would equal the | ent year, and therefore urged that the proposed 
decrease of consumption. He knew it was impos-} amount of the loan was too small. He was also 
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of opinion.that a due regard to the public faith 
-requiréd that the surplus of the Sinking Fund 
should not be applied to the expenses of the eur- 
rent year, &c. In the course of his speech, Mr. S. 
pore notice that he should call up his motion 
ooking to a system of internal revenue, with a 
view of amending it so as to make it a resolution 
calling on the Secretary of the Treasury to report 
to Congress, at the next session, a system of inter- 
nal taxation adapted to any deficiency in the rev- 
‘enue arising from the excess of the expenditures of 
the Government over its receipts. 
_ Mr. S. Smrru replied to Mr. TrimaLe and Mr. 
Storrs. He denied that there was any invasion 
of the faith of the Government as pledged in regard 
to the Sinking Fund. He defended the report of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, point to point, 
and argued that it would be absurd to borrow 
money and pay interest on it, that it might lieidle in 
the Treasury, as this money must do, if borrowed, 
since it could not be employed in the redemption 
of the public debt, unless (of which there was no 
probability) it should be in the market at or below 
ar. e 
P Mr. Lownpes made a few remarks in favor of 
the bill, but also in favor of a somewhat larger 
‘amount of loan than two millions, thinking that 
a loan of that amount left too little surplus for 
contingencies. On the subject of the Sinking 
Fund, he took the same ground as Mr. Smira, and 
entirely denied that the application of the idle 
surplus of that fund to the current expenses of the 
Government was at all inconsistent. with the laws 
creating and regulating that fund. 

Mr. Biome spoke in favor of a loan of five 
millions, and of course against that part of the bill 
which relates to the surplus of the Sinking Fund, 
which fund, according to his construction of the 
law, was sacredly pledged. to the sole purpose of 
‘paying the public debt, and inapplicable to any 
other unless during war—a case specially provided 
for, and therefore excluding any other contingency. 

Mr. Barzour controverted Mr. BaLpwin’s con- 
struction of the law. He contended that any sur- 
plus of the Sinking Fund, which could not be 
applied to the purchase of the public debt at or 
under par, might be applied to the ordinary pur- 
poses of the Government—being idle and useless 
in the hands of the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund until at the end of two years it reverts to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Batpwin and Mr. Trimexe both spoke in 
reply, the latter much at large; when, after a ses- 
sion of about six hours, the Committee rose and 
the House adjourned. 


Fray, May 5. 
DUTIES ON SALES AT AUCTION. 

Immediately after the meeting of the House, the 
following proceedings took place: 

Mr. Forp, of New York, was speaking when 
the Reporter entered the Chamber. He was stat- 
ing the general reasons which had induced him to 
vote for the tariff bill, (which was yesterday re- 
jected in the Senate,) and which also induced him, 


in connexion with that bill, and, as a part. of a 
general system, to vote on the bill for laying. du- 
ties on sales at auction, which yesterday passed 
this House. The tariff bill, had it passed, he said, 
would not in his opinion have operated to enhance 
to the consumer the price of imported: goods—hbe- 
lieving that the whole difference between the pres- 
ent and the proposed duty would have accrued to 
the Government, without its operating asa tax on 
the people, &c. He approved of that bill, and of 
the auction duty as connected with it ; but, as there 
was now no prospect of the passage of the tariff 
bill, and as he considered the auction-duty bill as 
necessarily connected with it, he moved to recon- 
sider the vote of yesterday, whereby the auction- 
duty bill was passed. His object was, on its being 
reconsidered, to move to postpone the bill to the 
next session. 

The question having been stated from the 
Chair— 

Mr. Cocks, of Tennessee, said he had supposed 
this bill, which passed yesterday, had taken the 
course of other bills,and had been yesterday trans- 
mitted to the Senate for its concurrence, until 
information to the contrary had been given to the 
House. Had the same expedition been pursued 
in regard to this bill as had been pursued in re- 
gard to certain other bills, the motion for recon- 
sideration could not have been made. Under the 
circumstances, he considered this motion as not a 
little extraordinary. The bill had been once de- 
bated and rejected; then reconsidered and amend- 
ed; then debated and ordered to a third reading ; 
and on a subsequent day read a third time and 
passed; and now, on the next day, it was again 
proposed to be reconsidered! For his part, he said, 
he was not made of such pliable materials as to 
be persuaded to go into a measure on one day, and 
out of it the next. Fora course so inconsistent, 
he could not possibly give his vote. If it was right 
to pass this bill yesterday, it was certainly right 
to pass it to-day; for the same state of things ex- 
ists nowas did then. He therefore requested that, 
when the vote'on the question of reconsideration 
was taken, it should be by yeas and nays, and that 
there should be a call of the House on the occa- 
sion. 

(Mr. Speaker stated, for the information of the 
House, and in justification of the Clerk of the 
House, that he had known of no intention to move 
a reconsideration of the bill until this morning; 
that yesterday indisposition had prevented his car- 
rying the bill to the Senate, and this morning the 
Senate had not yet met. The general import of 
the Speaker’s observations was, that no blame was 
imputable to the Clerk on the occasion.] 

Mr. BaLpwin assigned the reasons why he should 
vote in favor of the reconsideration. On the ques- 
tion to reconsider this bill the other day, with a 
view to revive it after its rejection, he had voted 
in the negative. The House would recollect that, 
when he moved to strike out ten per cent., the 
amount of duty proposed to be laid on sales of dry 
goods, he had done so against his own opinion, 
believing that in that shape the bill would not an- 
swer the object he had in view. He was opposed 
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to the reconsideration of the bill at this time, be- | system of imposts, which, he said, had been a faith- 


cause he was of opinion that it was better to do 
nothing, or do what ought to be done. 
. The bill had now assumed an aspect totally dif- 
ferent from that in which it was reported by the 
committee ;.it was now a mere revenue bill, or, if 
it would have any other operation, it would be a 
-partial one, confined to one class of the commu- 
nity. As a revenue bill, he said, it had been well 
remarked by. his colleague, (Mr. Sercpant,) that 
its operation would be partial, and therefore un- 
just. It was now distinctly avowed by the Com- 
-mittee of Ways and Means, that it was not their 
intention to introduce a new revenue bill. Let 
‘the House remark, said Mr. B., that the system 
reported by the Committee of Manufactures would 
have had the effect to supply the deficiency in the 
revenue, let what alarm may have been raised on 
the score of the effect of the tariff bill on the rev- 
enue. But, the other part of the system being de- 
stroyed, he was not disposed to retain this dis- 
joined branch of it. With respect to the auction 
‘duty, he had another objection to it. Whilst it 
-was connected with a general system, for impor- 
tant general purposes, the States which derived a 
revenue from the same object would be willing to 
give it up. Now, no such purpose would be an- 
swered by the bill; and, as a Represenative of a 
State whose revenue would be impaired by it, he 
did not see why the interests of two States de- 
riving revenue from this object should alone be 
‘sacrificed, not to general but to partial views. 
The solitary object of this bill, besides putting a 
little money into the Treasury, was to aid the 
merchants of this country in competition with 
those of another country in our markets. As a 
measure, he said, if the old system of revenue was 
good-—-if it had carried us so triumphantly through 
peace and through war, there was no occasion for 
this little accession to it; and, if it was unsound, 
and not to be relied on, this partial aid was not 
what it required. He should, therefore, in every 
view, vote for the reconsideration of the bill, and 
then for its postponement. 

Mr. Livermore wished, before he voted for the 
reconsideration, to have a distinct pledge, that the 
object of the reconsideration was to postpone the 
bill, and not to amend and repass it. There was 
something about this bill, he said, which he could 
not understand. One day it is a revenue bill; the 
next day, a bill for the encouragement of manu- 
factures; and the next day something else. He 
expressed some surprise at the quarter in which 
hostility to the bill was now manifested. Who, 
he asked, were the fathers of the bill? The Com- 
mittee of Manufactures ; and yct to-day the chair- 
man of that committee wishes to destroy the bill. 
This reminded him of Abraham, offering up his 
son Isaac as a sacrifice on the altar. With regard 
to this bill as a measure of revenue, Mr. L. thought 
there was no occasion for it. He was of opinion 
that the revenue was large enough for the pur- 
poses of the Government; and, if there was a 
proper retrenchment of the public expenditure, 
that there would at the present day be no com- 
plaint of a deficiency of revenue under our present 


ful friend, and was entitled to continued confi- 
dence. Mr. L. made some other remarks, which 
were not distinctly heard by the reporter, 

Mr. Srorrs was opposed to the reconsideration. 
of the bill. By suffering it to pass, he said, Con- 
gress would be able to ascertain the extent of the 
evil to which it was necessary to apply a remedy. 
It was important, with a view to devising hereaf- 
ter a system for the protection of domestic indus- 
try, to understand with precision the extent of the 
evil under which it labors from the sales of foreign 
goods, &e. Congress would then be able to apply 
a remedy with some degree of certainty. The 
bill was of some importance, too, he admitted, as 
a measure of revenue. Mr. S. said he was not 
one of those who, because they could not have a 
perfect system, would not have any addition what- 
ever to the revenue. If the passage of this bill 
would do no prejudice to any class of the commu- 
nity, what harm could it do to raise four or five 
hundred thousand dollars of revenue, without any 
expense whatever to the Government? On this 
subject of internal revenue, Mr. S. said he wished 
to be understood. Gentlemen talked of internal 
taxation, as if it implied direct taxation. No such 
thing, he said. It would be long before he con- 
sented to enter a man’s doors to tax his property, 
or lay a tax directly on his land. But here was a 
bill which would produce a revenue of half a 
million; and he saw no reason for rejecting it. 
Besides, he said, the manufacturers ought to sup- 
port this bill. Because they could not obtain a 
duty of ten per cent. on sales of foreign manufac- 
tures, would they therefore refuse a duty of five 
per cent.? It could not be denied, he said, that a 
duty of five per cent. on sales at auction would be 
a serious impediment in the way of sales of foreign 
goods at auction. Mr. S. contended that this was 
a very important bill, if there never passed an- 
other, in favor of the manufacturers of the coun- 
try; and he would not consent to destroy it be- 
cause every thing which they wanted could not be 
accomplished. 

Mr. McLean, of Kentucky, said he could not 
give a vote on this question without expressing 
his hope that the motion for reconsideration would 
not prevail. He did not consider the three bills 
which had been before the House dependent on 
each other, but considered each of them good in- 
dependently of the other; and he could see no 
reason why the bill now under consideration should 
be prevented from going to the Senate. He be- 
lieved it would have the effect to prevent the vast 
circulation of foreign manufactures through the 
country, and therefore would aid our manufac- 
tures; that it would be beneficial to the revenue; 
and that it would also favor the real American 
merchant. Although in favor of manufactures, 
he was not opposed to the mercantile interest ; 
and it appeared thata great portion of the business 
of the country was now done by foreign merchants. 
Believing that this bill would be beneficial to the 
manufacturing as well as to the mercantile in- 
terest, at the same time that it would aid the rev- 
enue, he could not but be in favor of its passage. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL agreed with the gentleman who 
last spoke, that Sick of the three bills reported by 
the Committee of Manufactures was good, inde- 
pendently of each other. Though the Senate had 
rejected one of those bills which had passed this 
House, he yet thought this House should do its 
duty without reference to what the Senate had 
done. If the Senate prevented the adoption of 
the system, on them, where it belongs, let the re- 
sponsibility be. It would not tell well, he said, 
to the nation, that the House had twice recon- 
sidered and twice reversed its decision on the 
same bill. 

Mr. Rusa made a few observations on the ques- 
tion. He was in favor of reconsideration now, 
because from the beginning he had been opposed 
to the bill. He remarked on the arguments in 
favor of this bill: at one time the bill was to create 
a revenue from sales of foreign goods—at another 
it was to exclude them from the market. These 
arguments, he contended, were incompatible with 
each other. He was content, he said, with the old 
revenue system, and ‘with the old regulations of 
commerce, &c., notwithstanding the splendor and 
magnificence which gentlemen saw in this new 
one. Mr. R. made other observations, which the 
reporter was not able to hear: but the conclusion 
of them was, his being in favor of the reconsider- 
ation and postponement of the bill. 

Mr. Foor made a few remarks in opposition to 
the reconsideration of the bill. He adverted to 
the difficulty which attended the sale of domestic 
manufactures, from the immense proportion of 
foreign goods thrown intothe market, and expressed 
his conviction that the passage of this bill would 
have an important effect, favorable to national in- 
dustry, &c. 

Mr. Futter was opposed to a reconsideration 
of the bill. Although he had not spoken on either 
of the three bills which had been before this House, 
-he had always avowed a strong inclination to do 
something that would promote the interest of the 
manufacturers of the country. Such, he was of 
opinion, would be the effect of this bill, creating a 
discrimination in their favor, in the competition 
with foreign goods, the sale of which at auction 
now fills the market, so as to leave no room for 
the domestic fabrics. This bill proposed to give 
to our manufactures, in addition to the advantage 
already enjoyed, a bounty of five per cent. in com- 
petition with the foreign fabrics of the same ma- 
terial and quality—an advantage of which the 
friends of manufactures ought to avail themselves. 
-There would, he thought, be an indiscretion on 
the part of their friends in a reconsideration of this 
bill, and refusing to take what it offered, because 
they could not get all they wished. If this bill 
did not diminish the sales of foreign goods, it would 
serve to add, in no inconsiderable degree, to our 
revenue. He thought it would be wise to begin a 
system for the protection of manufactures, with a 
single experiment first. The passage and opera- 
tion of this bill would prepare the different classes 
interested, for other measures of the same character, 
should others be deemed expedient, and the coun- 
try would not be taken unprepared, by having the 
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whole mass thrown on them at once. He was, in 


every view, very much averse to the reconsidera- 
tion of the bill. : 

Mr. Siva, of Maryland said, that, as a friend 
alike to the three great interests of the country, he 
should vote against the reconsideration of this bill. 
He should, he said, have preferred that the duty 
had been fixed at ten per cent. on sales of dry 
goods; but at five per cent. much good would be 
effected by it. Besides, he said, it is not the whole- 
sale sales of foreign goods that so much affect our 
domestic manufactures ; and on sales of open goods 
the duty is ten per cent. Domestic manufactures 
could, under such a provision, be sent to auction 
without charge, whilst foreign goods would have 
to pay ten per cent. Would not that be an im- 
portant advantage to the American manufacturer ? 
It was the sales at vendue, he said, that distressed 
our manufacturers, by obstructing the regular sales 
of theirgoods. If the foreign goods imported were, 
as heretofore, opened in the dry goods stores, and 
sold out there to customers, our manufactures might 
come into competition with them; but it is the 
recent change of the usual habits of trade that op- 
presses our manufactures and recommends the 
passage of this bill. T'o the commerce of the coun- 
try, this bill would also be beneficial. Asa rev- 
enue bill, its passage would be important: the pro- 
duct of it could not be less to the Treasury than 
five hundred thousand dollars annual: In ever 
point of view, he considered this bill one whic 
it was important to pass. A little experience had 
taught him to believe that this bill would be even 
more important as an encouragement to our man- 
ufactures than the tariff bill. 

Mr. Jounson said, that, in his vote on this bill, 
he should endeavor to preserve a consistency of 
character. He had voted against the famous nav- 
igation act of 1818; he had voted against the 
change in the mode of disposing of the public lands, 
he had had an opportunity of voting two ways 
already on the present question, and he should vote 
the third time precisely in coincidence with the 
votes he had already given. He inclined to think, 
he said, that a stranger who had attended the dis- 
cussion this morning would believe that there were 
but two interests in the country. One gentleman 
said the bill would benefit the merchant; another 
that it would benefit the manufacturer. This was 
the best practical comment he had ever witnessed 
on the old doctrine of let things alone. Let people 
manage their own affairs, said Mr. J.—give no en- 
couragement to this, that, or the other class. The 
people of this country understand their own inter- 
ests, and will pursue them to advantage ; but, 
whenever you attempt by legislation to make a 
favorite class by taxing other classes, you interfere 
to the prejudice of those classes, &c. Besides, Mr. 
J. was opposed to the passage of this bill, from re- 
garding it as the first effort to introduce a system 
of internal taxation. In time of war, he said, he 
had already shown, by his vote, that he was will- 
ing to tax every thing; but, in time of peace, he 
was disposed to let every man tax himself what 


he pleased by his consumption of articles of foreign 


growth or manufacture. 
k 
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: Mr: Latrxs, as- friendly to manufactures as his 
friend from Pennsylvania (Mr. Batpwin) could 


being decidedly opposed to a reconsideration of 
the bi. Mr. L. in answer to a rematk of Mr. 
‘Rupa, and to show what were the sentiments of 
the merchants of Baltimore on this subject, read 
an extract from their memorial to Congress, ex- 
planatory of the operation of the sales at auction 
of foreign goods, as destroying the business of the 
regular merchant, and being the cause of a great 
art of the failures, which forthe last two years 
Rave occurred in our principal towns, and as serv- 
ing as a cover for the vending of smuggled goods, 
&c. If the interest of the city of Baltimore alone 
were consulted by him on the occasion, he said he 
should probably vote against the bill, because she 
derives from sales at auction a revenue of forty 
thousand dollars annually ; but, believing the bill 
-would have an operation advantageous to the na- 
tion generally, he was obliged to forego the con- 
‘sideration of the immediate advantages of that 
duty to the city of Baltimore. 
= Mr. R. Moors made some observations in favor 
of the reconsideration. He said he had been in 
favor of the system reported by the Committee 
‘of Manufactures, consisting of three parts. Two 
‘out of the three having been lost, one in this House, 
and the other in the Senate, he was opposed to re- 
taining the third. In this course, he was governed 
by the law of circumstances. He could not con- 
sent that two or three States in the Confederation 
should be deprived of an important branch of their 
revenue, derived from sales at auction, when no 
important national object was to be accomplished 
-by it. As to our manufactures, he did not consider 
the bill of any essential importance. Asa measure 
of revenue, its operation would be partial, and 
would-be in fact to divert the revenue from the 
treasuries of two or three only of the whole num- 
ber of States, to the Treasury of the United States. 
Mr. M. extended. his remavks to a greater length 
than they are reported, but to the effect above 
stated. 
Mr. BaLpwin repeated, what he said.he had 
before stated, that the Dill, as it originally stood, 
had not been supported by him as proposing a pro- 
hibitory duty on auction sales; but because he did 
not believe- that less than ten per cent. would place 
the American and foreign merchants on an equal 
footing in the market. With regard to this bill, 
it was now one thing, and, when it proposed a 
duty of ten per cent., it was a different thing. He 
begged the House to consider that the bill was now 
no longer the work of the Committee of Manu- 
factures. In the minds of some gentlemen, how- 
ever, it was, in its present shape, to protect manu- 
factures as well as to aid the revenue. Gentle- 
men who had uniformly voted against the tariff, 
and some of whom had voted against this bill as 
‘it was reported by the committee, could now dis- 
cover great beauty in it. It would help the revenue, 
they knew; it would help commerce, they knew ; 
and it would help Sen any too, if the House’ 
could but be persuaded by them to believe it. Gen- 
tlemen who had voted against the whole system 


be, yet differed from him in opinion.on this subject, > 


reported by the committee; who said that no fur- 
ther protection was wanted for manufactures, now 
that the bill was so changed as to be inefficient 
for its intended purpose, and partial in every other 
view—now that it was suited to tide-water only, 
were warmly in favor of it, as being more import- 
ant than all the rest of the system reported, and 
| now rejected. He wondered gentlemen had not 
thought of this when the cash duty bill was under 
consideration ; but gentlemen were unwilling to 
touch that system—not the old system of 1799, 
but the venerable system of 1818—it was too holy 
to be touched, though affording, in its operation, a 
bounty to the foreign merchant of six per cent., 
&c. Even were this bill to pass, it had been con- 
| tended by a gentleman of experience, (Mr. S1is- 
BEE,) that it would be constantly evaded ; and yet 
this was the bill which every one was to be satis- 
fied with as a protection to manufactures. This 
bill, he said, as it now stood, if executed, would 
serve two purposes, but not the third and ostensi- 
ble purpose. For that object, to pass it would be 
giving nothing; it would be giving worse than 
nothing, pretending to give something in form, but 
giving nothing in substance. 

Mr. McLang, of Delaware, said this subject had 
been some time before the House, and discussed at 
large; and he hoped that the decision then made 
in favor of the bill would not be hastily reversed. 
He had been in favor of the duty of ten per cent., 
but the House did not think proper to adopt it, and 
the friends of the bill, to insure its passage, had 
agreed to a less rate. The object of the bill, as 
it now stood, was, to bring revenue into the Treas- 
ury and to aid domestic industry. Its object, then, 
was precisely that of the tariff, and these two bills 
were correspondent and not dependent on each 
other. The rejection of the tariff bill by the 
Senate, was no reason why the friends of manu- 
factures in this House should reject this bill. It 
is no reason to say, because you cannot get the 
whole, you will have nothing. The Senate, it is 
said, have inflicted a blow on the manufacturing 
interest of the country. Beitso. But itis a strong 
reason for refusing to reconsider this bill that the 
other bill has been rejected by the Senate. If this 
bill had passed with the duty of ten per cent., he 
believed it would have been more valuable to the 
manufacturing interest than the tariff bill, and at 
five per cent. he considered it as of great import- 
ance to that interest. Jt was now said, that this 
bill would be partial in its operation. So far as 
that argument would apply, it would be to the 
operation of the bill on our commercial cities. If 
the duties had remained at ten per cent., it would 
certainly have affected them more than it would 
as it now stood, at five per cent. But, he said, in 
the very States in which the bill would operate 
most, the manufacturing interest is a powerful 
one, and there is a strong bias in its favor. Mr. 
McLane concluded, by repeating, that the obliga- 
tion to pass this bill was now greater than it was 
before the other was rejected; and by expressing 
his earnest wish that the motion for reconsideta- 
tion might not prevail. ` 

The question was then taken on reconsidera- 
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tion of the vote by which the bill laying duties on 
sales at auction was passed, and decided in the 


affirmative—yeas 86, nays 65, as follows: 
Yuas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of New 


York, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Vir- 


ginia, Baker, Baldwin, Ball, Barbour, Bayly, Boden, 
Brevard, Burton, Burwell, Butler of Louisiana, Clark, 
Cook, Culpeper, Darlington, Dennison, Dewitt, Dick- 
inson, Dowse, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Ed- 
wards of North Carolina, Fisher, Floyd, Ford, Fuller- 
ton, Gross of New York, Gross of Pennsylvania, 
Hackley, Hall of New York, Hall of North Carolina, 
Hardin, Hazard, Hendricks, Herrick, Hibshman, Heis- 
ter, Holmes, Hooks, Hostetter, Johnson, Jones of Vir- 
ginia, Kendall, Livermore, Lowndes, Lyman, Maclay, 
McCoy, Marchand, Mercer, R. Moore, S. Moore, 
Neale, Nelson of Massachusetts, Nelson of Virginia, 
Overstreet, Patterson, Philson, Pinckney, Pindall, 
Pitcher, Rhea, Richmond, Ringgold, Rogers, Settle, 
Shaw, Silsbee, Sloan, Smith of North Carolina, 
Stevens, Strong of New York, Swearingen, Tarr, 
Taylor, Tracy, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South 
Carolina, Wallace, Warfield, and Williams of North 
Carolina. 


Naxs—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Tennessee, Bate- 
man, Beecher, Bloomfield, Brown, Brush, Buffum, 
Butler of New Hampshire, Campbell, Cannon, Case, 
Clagett, Cobb, Cocke, Crafts, Crawford, Culbreth, 
Cushman, Earle, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Folger, 
Foot, Forrest, Fuller, Guyon, Hill, Jones of Tennes- 
see, Kent, Kinsley, Little, Linn, McCreary, McLane 
of Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, Mallary, Meigs, 
Metcalf, Morton, Murray, Newton, Parker of Massa- 
chusetts,' Parker of Virginia, Plumer, Rankin, Rich, 
Robertson, Ross, Russ, Sampson, Sawyer, Smith ot 
New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, Southard, Storrs, 
Street, Strong of Vermont, Terrell, Tomlinson, Tomp- 
kins, Trimble, Wendover, Whitman, Williams of Vir- 
ginia, and Wood. 


Mr. Baupwin then moved that the bill be post- 
poned until the next session of Congress. And 
the question was taken without further debate, and 
decided in the affirmative—yeas 88, nays 62, as 
follows: 


Yzas—Messrs. Alexander, Allen of New York, 
Anderson, Archer of Virginia, Baker, Baldwin, Ball, 
‘Barbour, Bayly, Boden, Brevard, Bryan, Buffum, 
Burton, Burwell, Butler of Louisiana, Cannon, Clark, 
Cook, Culpeper, Darlington, Dennison, Dewitt, Dick- 
inson, Dowse, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Ed- 
wards of North Carolina, Fisher, Floyd, Ford, Fuller- 
ton, Garnett, Gross of New York, Gross of Pennsyl- 
vania, Hackley, Hall of New York, Hall of North 
Carolina, Hardin, Hazard, Hendricks, Herrick, Hibsh- 
man, Heister, Holmes, Hooks, Hostetter, Johnson, 
Jones of Virginia, Kendall, Kent, Livermore, Lowndes, 
‘Lyman, Maclay, McCoy, Marchand, Mason, Mercer, 
“R. Moore, S. Moore, Neale, Nelson of Massachusetts, 
Nelson of Virginia, Overstreet, Parker of Virginia, 
Patterson, Philson, Pinckney, Pindall, Pitcher, Rich- 
mond, Rogers, Settle, Shaw, Silsbee, Sloan, Smith o 
North Carolina, Stevens, Strong of New York, Swear- 
ingen, Tarr, Taylor, Tracy, Tucker of South Carolina, 
Walker, Warfield, and Williams of North Carolina. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Tennessee, Archer 
of Maryland, Bateman, Bloomfield, Brown, Brush, 
Butler of New Hampshire, Campbell, Case, Clagett, 
: Cocke, Crafts, Crawford, Culbreth, Cushman, Earle, 


‘Edwards of Pennsylvania, Folger, Foot, Forrest, Ful- 
ler, Guyon, Hill, Jones of Tennessee, Kinsley, Little, 
Linn, McCreary, McLane of Delaware, McLean of 
| Kentucky, Mallary, Meigs, Metcalf, Morton, Murray, 
i Newton, Parker of Massachusetts, Rankin, Rhea, 
| Rich, Ringgold, Robertson, Ross, Russ, Sampson, 
| Sawyer, Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, 
| Southard, Storrs, Street, Strong of Vermont, Terrell, 

Tomlinson, Tompkins, Trimble, Tucker of Virginia, 
Wendover, Whitman, Williams of Virginia, and 

ood. 


So the bill was postponed to the next session of 
Congress. 


SENATE BILLS, &c. 


Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved that the House 
do now proceed to consider the bill from the Sen- 
ate, entitled “An act for the relief of the officers 
and volunteers engaged in the late campaign 
against the Seminole Indians;” which motion was 
rejected by the House. 

Mr. Pinckney moved the following amendment 
to the rules and orders of the House, to wit: 

Resolved, That, in future, a bill that has passed and 
become a law shall not be carried to the Senate for 
two hours after the reading of the Journal the next 
day, except in the two last days of the session, 

The amendment was ordered to lie on the table 
until to-morrow. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act to in- 
corporate the inhabitants of the City of Washing- 
ton, and to repeal all acts heretofore passed for that 
purpose,” was read the third time, and passed, as 
amended. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate disagree to the first amendment, 
and agree to the second and third amendments 
| proposed by this House to the bill, entitled “An 
act to provide for clothing the Army of the United 
States in domestic manufactures, and for other 
purposes.” They have passed bills of this House 
of the following titles, to wit: An act for the re- 
lief of Thomas C. Withers; and An act for the 
relief of Daniel Bickley, and Catharine Clark, 
administratrix of John Clark, deceased, with an 
amendment to each. 

They have also passed bills of the following 
titles, to wit: An act to authorize the appointment 
of commissioners to lay out the road therein men- 
tioned; and An act for the relief of James Lean- 
der Cathcart; in which amendments, and the two 
last mentioned bills, they ask the concurrence of 
this House. 


SS 


THE LOAN BILL. 

The House then again resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Smrru, of North 
Carolina, in the chair,) on the Loan bill. Mr. 
TRIMBLE’s proposition to strike out the words two 


f | millions, being under consideration— 


Mr. Srorrs rose in support of the amendment, 
and entered into an argument to show that. the 
Sinking Fund was solemnly pledged to the re- 
demption of the public debt, and that this fund 
could not be touched or diverted from its original 
purpose without violating the public faith; he 
spoke, also, in favor of filling the blank with five 
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millions, and thus providing resources for any un- 
foreseen contingency which might occur. 

Mr. Barzour made some additional remarks to 
fortify the opinion which he had yesterday ad- 
vanced, that it was entirely within the just power 
of Congress, without impinging at all on the pub- 
lic faith, to apply the surplus of the Sinking Fund 
to the public current exigencies, and that it was 
expedient to make such an application of the sur- 
plus to supply the existing deficit in the Treasury 
of the Union. 

Mr. Speaker Cray took the converse of Mr. 
Barzour’s position, and maintained the propriety 
of adhering inviolably to the system adopted in 
1816 for redeeming the public debt; and, conse- 
quently, the inexpediency of touching the surplus 
of the Sinking Fund—a fund which he consid- 
ered as forming one of the most essential features 
in the permanent systems of the Government, and 
which should not be made subservient to tempo- 
rary causes or incidental pressure on the Treasury. 
He remarked at some length on the present exigen- 
cies, and the probable condition of the Treasury 
for the future; believing that the deficit would 
greatly exceed the amount estimated by the Com- 


mittee of Ways and Means, and that the revenue 
from the public lands was much overrated, he re- 
gretted that some permanent practical system had 
roposed by the committee instead of 


not been 
the inefficient system of loans to which he was 
opposed, 

r, Barsour made some remarks in reply, and 
Mr. Cay rejoined. 

Mr. Futter made some remarks on the nature 
of pledges, from which, and froma reference to 
the laws providing the Sinking Fund, he deduced 
the opinion that the only point to which the faith 
of the nation was pledged was to provide sufficient 
funds for the payment of the public debt as it should 
become due, and that it was no violation of that 
faith to use, in the meantime, for another purpose, 
the money set apart for that object, so that the debt 
was faithfully met when the day of payment should 
arrive, 

Mr. Lownnes concurred entirely in all that had 
been said concerning the necessity of observing the 
public faith, in paying either the interest or the 
principal of a debt when it becomes due. The 
only pledge other than this was, that ten millions 
of dollars should be provided annually, above the 
expenditure; but, if the unemployed portion of this 
fund be allowed to liein the hands of the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund. to borrow for the 
public exigencies would be adding to the expendi- 
ture without increasing the income, &c. He was 
averse to borowing money merely to purchase up 
stock, and argued at some length to show that the 
public faith was merely pledged that there should 
be so much of the public debt annually paid, if to 
be bought—not that the machinery of the Sink- 
ing Fund should be kept up; that there was no 
impropriety, and that it would be expedient, to 
make use of the surplus of the Sinking Fund, now 
lying inactive. He thought it would be improper 
t any permanent system of revenue other 


to ado 
‘than the existing one, in the present exigency 5 


because no one could foresee what would be the 
amount of income from the ordinary sources next 
year. It was proper to see what would probably 
be the permanent condition of the pecuniary re- 
sources of the nation before a permanent system 
should be adopted to meet it, &e. 

Mr. Cray again spoke in support of a steady 
and inviolable adherence to the system provided 
in 1816 for the gradual redemption of the public 
debt—arguing that it was this course of policy 
which had given such advantage to England as to 
enable her to contend with and almost conquer 
Europe; and that a strict observance of it by this 
Government was necessary to preserve the public 
credit unimpaired, and give confidence in the good 
faith of the Government, &c. 


Mr. Smith, of Maryland, entered into an elab- 
orate defence of the report of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and the course recommended 
by them. 

The question was then taken on striking out.the 
word two, and carried. 

Mr. Smiru, of Maryland moved to fill the blank 
with three millions. 

Mr. TRIMBLE moved five millions. 

Mr. Wixuiams, of North Carolina, moved two 
million five hundred thousand dollars. 

The motion for fve millions being first tried, was 
negatived ; and the motion to fill the blank with 
three millions was agreed to—ayes 65, noes 50. 


On motion of Mr. Smrru, of Maryland, the blank 
left to fix the rate of interest to be given for the 
loan was filled up with jive per cent. 

Mr. Lownpes moved an amendment, having for 
its object to make the loan reimbursable at the 
pleasure of the Government, instead of after the 
İst of January 1832, and paying an interest in the 
meantime of six per cent.; conceiving it improper 
that, because at a moment of pressure the Govern- 
ment was obliged to contract a debt, it should, in 
case of more prosperous circumstances, not have 
the faculty of paying it off. 

Considerable debate took place on this motion, 
chiefly on the probable revenue in years to come, 
and the ability of the Government to pay this loan 
—in which Messrs. LownpEs, CLAY, SMITH of 
Maryland, and FULLER, took sides. The motion 
to amend the bill was negatived—ayes 30. 


Mr. Batpwin moved to insert a clause to author- 
ize the sale from time to time of so much of the 
stock of the Bank of the United States, owned by 
the United States, as may be necessary to meet the 
expenses of Government for the coming year. 

The motion was supported by Mr. BALDWIN, 
and was opposed by Messrs. CLay, and Smita 
of Maryland. The amendment was negatived— 
ayes 10. 

The Committee then proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the resolution which was referred to it, 
calling on the Secretary of the Treasury to pre- 
pare and lay before Congress, at its next session, a 
system of internal revenue. , 

Mr. Cray hoped the Committee would reject 
this resolution. The Executive, he said, had the 


power of the veto, and he thought it would be 
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going too far to give to it also the power of origi- 
nating measures. 

The resolution was rejected by the Committee 
without a division. And the Committee then rose, 
and reported their proceedings to the House ; and 
tbe House adjourned. 


Saturpay, May 6. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, to which was referred the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act to revive the powers 
of the commissioners for ascertaining and deciding 
on claims to land in the district of Detroit, and for 
settling the claims to lands at Green Bay and Prai- 
rie des Chiens, in the Territory of Michigan,” re- 
ported the same without amendment; and it was 
ordered to be read a third time. 

‘Mr. Sirsa, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, made an unfavorable report 
on the petition of William Bayard, and others, of 
New York, owners of United States three per 
cent. stocks, by. David Ogden, their attorney ; 
which was read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Kenr, from the Committee for the District 
of. Columbia, reported a bill to repeal certain parts 
of “An act to authorize the President and Mana- 

- gers of the Washington Turnpike Road Company, 
of the State of Maryland, to extend and make their 
turnpike road to or from Georgetown, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, through the said District, to the 
line thereof ;” which was read twice, and commit- 
ted to a Committee of the Whole. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for 
the relief of James Leander Cathcart,” was read 
twice, and referred to the Committee of Claims. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act to 
authorize the appointment of commissioners to lay 
out the road therein mentioned,” was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Roads and 
Canals. - 

The amendment proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act for the relief of Daniel Bick- 
ley, and Catharine Clark, administratrix of John 
Clark, deceased,” was concurred in by the House. 

The amendment proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act for the relief of Thomas C. 
Withers,” was also concurred in by the House. 

The House took up for consideration the mes- 
sage of the Senate, disagreeing to the amendment 
of this House to the bill providing for clothing the 
Army of the United States in domestic manufac- 
tures. [This amendment provides that the differ- 
ence in price between the domestic material and 
the foreign material of the same quality, contract- 
ed-for or. purchased for Army clothing, shall not 
exceed five per centum.] 

Mr. McLean moved that the House do insist on 
its amendment; and this motion was determined 
in the affirmative—64 votes to 47. 

The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole, on the annual bill for altering 
and establishing certain post offices and post roads; 
and considerable discussion took place on the 
amendments proposed, some of hick were agreed 
to, and some rejected. 


_ The bill was at ee gone through; and hav- 
ing been reported to the House, was ordered to be 
engrossed, and read a third time. 


LOAN BILL. 


The report of the Committee of the Whole on 
the Loan Bill was first in the orders of the day; 
and, being taken up, 

Mr. Cocke moved to lay the bill on the table; 
and assigned, as a reason therefor, the present un- 
settled state of certain matters which might or 
might not affect the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, and render necessary a loan of a different 
amount from that proposed. He added, that there 
was no occasion for haste in passing the bill, there 
being time enough remaining to act on it after 
this day. 

This motion was carried by a very small major- 
ity, and the bill lies on the table. 


Monpay, May 8. f 

Mr. Anperson, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, made an unfavorable report on the pe- 
tition of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana, 
praying for a grant of a small tract of land, for the 
use of the inhabitants of Point Coupee; which was 
read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SıLssee, from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, made unfavorable reports on the petitions of 
Thomas C. Robertson and Thomas Shields, for 
stores lost in gunboats; of sundry inhabitants of 
Portland, in the District of Maine, and of sundry 
inhabitants of the city of Savannah, in the State 
of Georgia, on the subject of marine hospitals ; 
Ma reports were severally ordered to lie on the 
table. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, enclosing a 
letter from the collector of the customs for the port 
of New Orleans, containing the information that 
the agent of the contractor for building the light- 
house on Frank’s island, at the mouth of the river 
Mississippi, has abandoned the ner oe: ac- 
companied with a report on the state of the build- 
ing, and an estimate of certain extra work done by 
the contractor, &c.; which letter and accompany- 
ing documents were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Ordered, That the committee, appointed on the 
24th of February last, to inquire into the circum- 
stances under which powder and lead have been 
loaned by the War Department, or by any of 
the officers of the United States Army, to certain 
individuals, be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the subject; and, on motion of Mr. For- 
REST, the following preamble and resolution were 
agreed to by the House, viz: 

Whereas it appears, by a report of the Secretary of 
War, dated the 12th of February, 1820, made in pur- 
suance of a resolution of the House of Representatives, 
that large loans of powder and lead, munitions of the 
United States, were made to private citizens by the 
Ordnance department; Therefore, 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed to 
inquire, and report to this House, by whom the said 
loans were made, and by what authority; why the 
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same was not reclaimed at the expiration of the loan; | Congress of the United States a charter of incorpora- 
what time the said loans were reported to the head of | tion, and such other legislative aid as their enterprise 
department; and, if a loss should be sustained, how | may be thought to merit and require. 
far, and to whom is the responsibility attached for such | The memorialists anticipate from its success conse- 
loss ? and further, to report the proper mode of pro- | quences the most beneficial to the free people of color 
ceeding forthwith against such delinquent or delin- | themselves; to the several States in which they at 
quents, for the recovery of the same. present reside; and to that continent which is to be 
Messrs. Forrest, Cocke, and McLane, of the seat of their future establishment. Passing by the 
Delaware, were appointed the said committee. foundation of these anticipations, which will be seen 
‘The engrossed bill to alter and establish certain | " the annual reports of the society and their former 
post réads, was read a third time, passed, and sent memorials, the attention of the committee has. been 
to the Senate for concurrence. particularly drawn to the connexion which the memo- 
The bill from the Senate for reviving the pow- Tialists have traced between their purpose and the pol- 
Sea ofthe Land Commissioners: for the Distriet of (ue. of the recent act of Congress for the more effectual 


‘ À i bolition of the African slave trade. 
Detroit, &c., was read a third time, passed, and A : 
returned to the Senate Experience has demonstrated that this detestable 


; traffic can be no where so successfully assailed as on 
REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 


the coast upon which it originates. Not only does 
A motion was made by Mr. Prnpaut, for the the collection and embarcation of its unnatural car- 
appointment of a committee to report a bill for | $28 consume more time than their subsequent distri- 
suspending the operation of the act, which has bution and sale in the market for which. they are des- 
. . 3 
assed at the present session, amending the Revo- 


tined, but the African coast, frequented by. the slave 
utionary. pension law, until the Ist day of January ships, is indented with so few commodious or accessi~ 
next. . 


ble harbors that, notwithstanding its great extent, it 
Mr. P.. assigned as a reason for this motion, 


could .be guarded by the vigilance of a few active cruis- 

L ers: If to these be added colonics of civilized blacks, 

that, when the next semi-annual payment became planted in commanding situations along that coast, no 

due, Congress would not be in session, and that, | slave ship could possibly escape detection ; and thus 
in consequence of the new provisions annexed to 
the reception of the pension, and the want of 


the security, as well asthe enhanced profit which now 
cherish this illicit trade, would be effectually counter- 

friends or agents at the Seat of Government in | acted. Such colonies, by diffusing a taste for legiti- 

the recess, many of the meritorious pensioners | mate commerce among the native tribes of that fruitful 

would be obliged to relinquish their pensions, &c. | continent, would gradually destroy.among them also 

The suspension of the operation of the act would 

besides allow an ppporiunity for examining whe- 


the only incentive of a traffic which has hitherto ren- 
dered all African labor insecure, and spread desola- 
ther it might not be advantageously modified or 
amended, before it went into execution. ` 


tion over one of the most beautiful regions of the 

globe. The colonies, and the armed vessels employed 

On the question now to proceed to the consid- in watching the African coast, while they co-operated 

eration of Mr. P.’s proposition, it was decided in alike in the cause of humanity, would afford to each 
the negative. other mutual succor. 

There is a single consideration, however, added to 

COLONIZATION—SLAVE TRADE. the preceding view of this subject, which appears to 

Mr. Mercer, from the committee on the subject | your committee, of itself, conclusive of the tendency 

of the slave trade, to whom was referred the me- | of the views of the memorialists to further the opera- 

morial of the President and Managers of the Amer- | tion of the act of the ‘id of March, 1818. That act not 

ican Society for colonizing the free people of color only revokes the authority antecedently given to the 


of the United States, made a report thereon; which several State and Territorial governments to dispose, 


a : : as they pleased, of those African captives who might 
which. DRAEN Ae peg E EN be liberated by the tribunals of the United States, but 
J 


, ; s i d requires the President to restore them 
titled “An act to continue in force ‘An act to pro- authorizes and requir 


. to their native country. The unavoidable consequence 
tect the commerce of the United States, and pun-| of this just and humane provision is, to require some 


ish the crime of piracy; and also to make further | preparation to be made for their temporary succor, on 
provision for punishing the crime of piracy.” being relanded upon the African shore. And no pre- 
The report is as follows: paration can prove so congenial to its own object, or so 
The Committee on the Slave Trade, to whom was | economical, as regards the Government charged with 
referred the memorial of the President and Board of | this charitable duty, as that which would be found in 
Managers of the American Society for colonizing the | a colony of the free people of color of the United States. 
free people of color of the United States have, accord- | Sustained by the recommendations of numerous soci- 
ing to order, had under consideration the several sub- | eties in every part of the United States, and the ap- 
jects therein embraced, and report: proving voice of the Legislative Assemblies of several 
` That the American Society was instituted in the | States, without inquiring into any other tendency of 
City of Washington, on the 28th of December, 1816, | the object of the memorialists, your committee do not 
“for the benevolent purpose of affording to the free peo- | hesitate to pronounce it deserving of the countenance 
ple of color of the United States the means of estab- | and support of the General Government. The extent 
lishing one or more independent colonies on the west- | to which these shall be carried is a question not so ea- 
ern coast of Africa. Afier ascertaining, by a mission | sily determined. 
to that continent and other preliminary inquiries, that| The memorialists do not ask the Government to as- — 
their object is practicable, the society request of the | sume the jurisdiction of the territory, or to become, in 
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any degree whatever, responsible for the future safety | ocean, piracy, your committee are animated, not by 


or tranquillity of the contemplated colony. They have 
prudently thought that its external peace and security 
would be most effectually guarded by an appeal in its 
behalf, to the philanthropy of the civilized world, and 
to that sentiment of retributive justice with which 
all christendom is at present animated towards a much 
injured continent. 

Of the Constitutional power of the General Govern- 
ment to grant the limited aid contemplated by the ac- 
companying Dill and resolutions, your committee pre- 
sume there can exist no shadow of doubt; and they 
leave it to a period of greater national prosperity to 
determine how far the authority of Congress, the re- 
sources of the National Government, and the welfare 
and happiness of the United States, will warrant, or 
require its extension. 

Your committee are solemnly enjoined by the pe- 
culiar object of their trust, and invited by the sugges- 
tions of the memorialists, to inquire into the defects of 
the existing laws against the African slave trade. So 
long as it is in the power of the United States to pro- 
vide additional restraints upon this odious traffic, they 
cannot be withheld, consistently with justice and the 
honor of the nation. 

Congress have heretofore marked, with decided rep- 
robation, the authors and abettors of this iniquitous 
commerce, in every form which it assumes; from the 
inception of its unrighteous purpose in America, 
through all the subsequent stages of its progress, to its 
final consummation; the outward voyage, the cruel 
seizure and forcible abduction of the unfortunate Afri- 
can from his native home, and the fraudulent transfer 
of the property thus acquired. It may, however, be 
questioned, if a proper discrimination of their relative 
guilt has entered into the measure of punishment an- 
nexed to these crimifal acts. 


Your committee cannot perceive wherein the offence 
of kidnapping an unoffending inhabitant of a foreign 
country; of chaining him down for a series of days, 
weeks, and months, amidst the dying and the dead, to 
the pestilential hold of a slaveship ; of consigning him, 
if he chance to live out the voyage, to perpetual 
slavery, in a remote and unknown land, differs in ma- 
lignity from piracy, or why a milder punishment should 
follow the one, than the other crime. 

On the other hand, the purchase of the unfortunate 
African, after his enlargement from the floating dun-. 
geon which wafts him to the foreign market, however 
criminal in itself, and yet more in its tendency to en- 
courage this abominable traffic, yields in atrocity to the 
violent seizure of his person, his sudden and unpre- 
pared separation from his family, his kindred, his 
friends, and his country, followed by all the horrors of 
the middle passage. Are there not united in this 
offence all that is most iniquitous in theft, most daring 
in robbery, and cruel in murder? Its consequence to 
the victim, if he survives; to the country which re- 
ceives him; and to that from which he is torn, are 
alike disastrous. If the internal wars of Africa, and 
their desolating effect, may be imputed to the slave 
trade, and that the greater part of them must, cannot 
now be questioned, this crime, considered ‘in its re- 
mote, as well as its proximate consequences, is the 
very darkest in the whole catalogue of human iniqui- 
ties; and its authors should be regarded as kostes u- 
mani generis. 

In proposing to the House of Representatives to 
make such part of this offence as occurs upon the 
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the desire of manifesting to the world the horror with 
which it is viewed by the American people; but, by 
the confident expectation of promising, by this exam- 
ple, its more certain punishment by all nations, and 
its absolute and final extinction. Pe 

May it not be believed, that when the whole civilized 
world shall have denounced the slave trade as piracy, 
it will become as unfrequent as any other species of 
that offence against the law of nations? Is it unrea- 
sonable to suppose, that negotiation will, with greater 
facility, introduce into that law such a provision as is 
here proposed, when it shall have been already incor- 
porated in the separate code of each State? 

The maritime Powers of the Christian world have, 
at length, concurred in pronouncing sentence of còn- 
demnation against this traffic. The United States 
having led the way in forming this decree, owe it to 
themselves not to follow the rest of mankind in pro- 
moting its vigorous execution. ` . 

If it should be objected that the legislation of Con- 

gress would be partial, and its benefits, for a time at 
least, local it may be replied, that the Constitutional 
power of the Government has dlready been exercised 
in defining the crime of piracy, in accordance with 
similar analogies, to that which the committee have 
sought to trace between this general offence against 
the peace of nations and the slave trade. Wah 
In many of the foreign treaties, as well as in the 
laws of the United States, examples are to be found, 
of piracies, which are not cognizable, as such, by the 
tribunals of all nations. Such is the unavoidable con- 
sequence of any exercise of the authority of Congress, 
to define and punish this crime. The definition and 
the punishment can bind the United States alone. 
A bill from the Senate, making further provision for 
the exercise of this Constitutional power, being now 
before the House of Representatives, your committee. 
beg leave to offer such an amendment of its provisions, 
as shall attain the last object which they have pre- 
sumed to recommend. 


Mr. Mercer, from the committee on the sub- 
ject of the slave trade, also reported amendments 
to the bill from the Senate, entitled “An act to 
continue in force ‘An act to protect the commerce 
of the United States, and punish the crime of pi- 
racy; and also to make further provision for pun- 
ishing the crime of piracy ;” which were commit- 
ted to the Committee of the Whole to which the 
said bill is committed. The amendments are as 
follows: 

After the third section of the bill, insert the following 

sections: 

And be it further enacted, That, if any citizen of 
the United States, being of the crew or ship’s compa- 
ny of any foreign ship or vessel engaged in the slave 
trade, or any person whatever, being of the crew or 
ship’s company of any ship or véssel owned in whole 
or in part, or navigated for or in behalf of any citizen 
or citizens of the United States, shall land, from any 
such ship or vessel, and, on any foreign shore, seize 
any negro or mulatto, not held to service or labor by 
the laws of either of the States or Territories of the 
United States, with intent to make such negro or mu- 
latto a slave, or shall decoy, or forcibly bring or carry, 
or shall receive such negro or mulatto on board any 
such ship-or vessel, with intent as aforesaid, such citi- 
zen or person shall be adjudged a pirate, and, on con- 
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viction thereof, before the circuit court of the United 
States for the district wherein he may be brought or 
found, shall suffer death. i 

| And be it further enacted, That if any citizen of 
the United States, being of the crew or ship’s company 
of any foreign ship or vessel engaged in the slave trade, 
or any person whatever, being of the crew or ship’s 
company of any ship or vessel owned wholly or in 
part, or navigated for and in behalf of any citizen or 
citizens of the United States, shall forcibly confine or 
detain, ‘or aid or abet in forcibly confining or detain- 
ing, on. board such ship or vessel, any negro ormu- 
Tatto not held to service by the laws of either of the 
States or Territories of the United States, with intent 
to make such negro or mulatto a slave, or. shall, on 
board any such ship or vessel, offer or attempt to. sell, 
as a slave, any negro or mulatto not held to service as 
aforesaid, or shall, on the high seas, or anywhere on 
tide water, transfer, or deliver over, to any ship or ves- 
sel, any negro or mulatto not held to service as afore- 
said, with intent to make such negro or mulatto a 
slave, or shall land, or deliver on shore, from on board. 
any such ship or vessel, any such negro. or mulatto, 
with intent to make sale of, or having previously sold 
sych ne T@or mulatto as a slave, such citizen or per- 
son ‘shall be adjudged a pirate, and, on convietion 
theéreof, before the circuit court of the United States for 
the district wherein he shall be brought or found, shall 
suffer death. 

WESTERN LAND TITLES. 


The House then resolved into a Committee of 
the Whole, on the bills for the adjustment of cer- 
tain land titles in Louisiana, Missouri, and Ar- 
kansas. 

A great deal of debate took place on these bills, 
which occupied the remainder of the day. Among 
the various motions. made, and amendments of- 
fered, on these bills, the following amendment was 
offered by Mr. Simxins of South Carolina, viz: 

“ And be it furifer enacted, That the claims, whe- 
ther British or Frech, founded on complete British 
or French grants, irk the State of Louisiana, reported 
by Cosby for cdnfirmation, and received at the 
land office on or aboyt the 18th July, 1815, be, and 
the same are hereby, confirmed against any claim on 
the part of the United States.” 

This amendment Mr. S. supported at some 
length, and with much zeal, on the grounds that 
there was no reason why an act should have been 
passed at the latest period of the session, making, 
the same relinquishment in favor of Spanish 
claims, even bottomed on inferior evidence. All 
he wished was, to deal out justice, with an even 
hand, to all the claimants under the different na- 
tions: who had respectively held this country. 
That he well knew there were various. objec- 
tions urged ‘to British grants—that they contained 
many conditions to be performed by the grantees, 
which were contained in nearly all British grants 
to. lands throughout the Southern States; which 
conditions are either obsolete or void, as being 
iwnpossible, or utterly unfitted to the situation of 
the country. That, at all events, the conditions 
Were subsequent to the investiture of the States, 
and could never be divested without some regular 
proceeding, requiring due notice to all the gran- 
tees, and a trial of their rights. They could never. 


be otherwise forfeited by. the laws of any civilized 
country. But, he said, it is urged most warmly 
that, by a condition contained in the Treaty of 
1783, by which Great Britain yielded this coun- 
try to Spain, all British subjects owning land 
were compelled to settle or sell their claims within 
eighteen months. This is true; but it is equally 
true that, if from the value of the possessions, the 
proprietors should not be able to dispose of their 
land, &c., then it is expressly stipulated by the 
Spanish Government that it would grant a pro- 
longation of the time proportioned to the end. 
Now, sir, will the Committee consider the state 
of the country at that time; scarcely settled at all, 
or at any rate at but very few points, and the des- 
potism and caprice of the Spanish Government for- 
bidding, rather than inviting, settlements? Could 
they have sold then? Can any: gentleman, in 
his sober senses, dream of. a possibility, of: selling ? 
Well, sir, as soon as the country began to be set- 
tled, so as to enhance the value of lands, the Span- 
ish Governor, without any regard.to British claims, 
as, expressly secured. by the treaty, begin to:-re- 
grant the land, and to enable all sorts of people 
to obtain orders of survey, concessions, permissions 
to settle, &c., of this very land; and thus have 
these unfortunate: claimants been first tantalized 
with the hope of selling, but actually prevented 
from so doing; and very many just claimants, 
some of whom I have the pleasure to know in 
South Carolina, have been continually. defeated 
in their continual efforts, either to sell or to pos- 
sess these valuable lands. It has, I know, said 
Mr. S., been asserted that the Spanish Govern- 
ment did give a further time—some say. three 
years, some five, some one time, and some another ; 
for all British claimants to come in and settle or 
sell, &c. But where is the evidence of this? Are 
hundreds of claimants to be divested of their sa- 
cred rights upon mere reports, without any rea- 
sonable or legal notice, or any notice at all, of the 
progress of any proceeding, if any such ever did 
exist? But what has operated with. the most in- 
justice, and is most complained of by British claim- 
ants, is, that you have, by. your laws, appointed 
commissioners to receive evidence of all claims, 
and to report such as appeared just to Congress 
for confirmation. Under this legislation, British 
claimants have filed their evidence, which has 
been rendered, and whilst you have confirmed 
Spanish claims, bottomed on evidence quite infe- 
rior, and liable to fraud, you have utterly neglected 
complete British grants, although regularly filed 
and all the legal requisites complied with. Sir, 
said he, this subject was, two years .ago, thought 
.to be of such importance, that, by a resolution of 
this House, you required the Secretary of the 
Treasury to report, at the next suceeeding session 
a plan for the proper adjustment of claims of all 
kinds. [Here Mr. S. required the Clerk to read. 


‘the.report.] This. report, sir, is submitted. to the 


Committee. to show, that, after the most. mature 


‘investigation, a bill was reported, adjusting; all 


British claims as well as Spanish and French. 
This was just and right, but you find. this bill 
somehow or other got rid of, and a bill reported 
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in favor of Spanish claims, which was passed. 
Mr. S. concluded, by saying, that his amendment 
only went to relinquish the claim of the United 
States to lands covered by British grants, and then 
to leave the parties to their legal remedies, in the 
courts where there were conflicting claims. It 
_was.a reasonable amendment, and he hoped it 
would be adopted. 

Mr. S. was answered: by Mr. CLAY, Cee) 
Mr. Burier, Mr.. Homes, and Mr. CAMPBELL, 
to whom he replied. 

The amendment was, however, rejected. The 
bills. were reported to the House, but not finally 
acted on. 


Tusspay, May 9. 


>. Mr. Wituiams, of North Carolina, from the 
Committee of Claims, to which was referred the 
bill from the Senate, entitled “An act authorizing 
the settlement of the accounts between the United 
States and Richard’ O’Brien, late: American Con- 
sul at Algiers,” reported the same, with an amend- 
ment; and the bill was committed to a Committee 
of: the: Whole to-morrow. 

Mr Storrs, from the Committee on Roads and 
Canals, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to lay out the road therein 
mentioned,” reported the same, without amend- 
ment, and it was committed to the Committee of 
the Whole to which is committed: the bill provi- 
ding for the preservation and repair of the Cum- 
berland road. : 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate concur in the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh, and disagree to the first, second, and 
third amendments of this House to the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act to establish additional 
land offices in the State of Alabama.” They also 
concur in the second, third, fourth, and fifth of the 
amendments of this House to the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act to incorporate the inhab- 
itants of the City of Washington, and to repeal all 
acts:heretofore passed for that purpose,” and dis- 
agree to the first of the amendments to the said 
bill, and ask-a conference upon the subject of the 
disagreeing. votes of the two Houses on the said 
first amendment, to which conference they have 
appointed. managers on their part. They have 
passed bills-of this House of the following titles, 
to wit: An aét for the relief of certain settlers in 
the State of Illinois, who reside within the Vin- 
cennes land district; An act for the relief of Angus 
O. Frazer, and others; and An act to amend 
the:act; entitled “An act to provide for the pub- 
lication of the laws of the United States, and: for 
other purposes,” with amendments to each. They 
have also passed bills of the following titles, to wit : 
An act for the relief of Lewis H. Guerlain ; and 
An act to limit the term of office of certain offi- 
cers theféin named,.and for other purposes; in 
which amendments, and two bills, they ask the 
concurrence of this House. 

The House proceeded to consider the message 
féorn'thée Senate announcing their disagreement to 


the first amendment of this House to the bill, en- 
titled “An act to incorporate the inhabitants of, the 
City of Washington, and to repeal all acts bereto- 
fore passed for that purpose,” and asking: a confer- 
ence on the said amendment, whereupon it was 
resolved, that this House do agree to thé’ confér- 
ence asked by the Senate on the amendment afore- 
said, and that managers be appointed to attend the 
same on their part. Messrs. Kent, Cogs, and 
McLane, of Delaware, were appointed the said 
managers. a i 

The amendments proposed by the Senate to 
bills of this House of the following titles, to wit: 
An act for the relief of certain settlers in the State 
of Illinois, who reside within the Vincennes land 
district; and An act for the relief of Angus O. 
Frazer, and others, were severally concurred in 
by the House. . ; . ec nies 

Amessage from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the bill ofthis House 
entitled an act to alter the times of the. session: of 
the circuit and district courts ‘in thei District.of 
Columbia, with an amendment. They have also 
passed a bill, entitled “An act for the relief of the 
inhabitants of the village of Peoria; in the State 
of Illinois ;” in which amendment and bill’théy 
ask the concurrence of this: House. 

Bills from the Senate of the following titles, to 
wit: An act for the relief of Lewis H. Guerlain’ 
an act to limit the term of office of certain officers 
therein named, and for other purposes; and'an act 
for the relief of the inhabitants of the villagé of 
Peoria, in the State of Illinois, were severally read 
twice, and referred; the first to the Committee.of 
Claims, the second to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and the third to the Committee on Private 
Land Claims. 

The amendment proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act to alter the times of the ses- 
sion of the circuit and district courts in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” was read, and concurred in by 
the House. , 

The House- resumed the consideration of'the 
bill supplementary to the „several acts for the ad- 
justment of land claims-in the State of Louisiana, 
and Territory of Missouri, and the question which 
was depending yesterday at the time of adjourn— 
ment, again recurred, to wit: That the said:bill 
be postponed until the first day of the next session 
of Congress; and being put, it passed in the affirm- 
ative: whereupon, a he 

Mr. Cors moved that the House do reconsider 
the said vote; which motion was rejected. 

Ordered, That the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act supplementary to the several acts for.the 
adjustment of land claims in the State of Louis- 
iana,” be read a third time to-morrow. 

Mr. Parker, of Virginia, submitted 
ing resolution : 

Resolved, by the Senate and Howse of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the President of the Senate, for the 
time being, and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be, and they are hereby, authorized and 
empowered to adjourn their respective Houses, sine 
die, on Friday, the 12th day of the present month 5 


the follow- 
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and that the resolution heretofore passed, authorizing 
“an adjournment on the 15th instant be, and the same 
is ‘hereby, rescinded and made void. 


"The resolution being read, the question was 
taken, Will the House now proceed to consider 
the same? and determined in the negative. 


COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

‘-Mr. Mercer, from the committee on the subject 
of the slave trade, reported a bill to incorporate the 
American Society for colonizing the free people 
of color of the United States; which was read 


twice and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole. The bill is as follows: 


‘A Bill to incorporate the American Society for coloni- 
zing the free people of color of the United States. 
Be it enacted, &c., That Bushrod Washington, Wil- 

liam H. Crawford, Henry Clay, John Mason, Henry 
Foxall, Stephen B. Balch, James Laurie, Obadiah B. 
Brown, William Wilmer, William Hawley, Walter 
Jones, Thomas Dougherty, Jacob Hoffinan, Francis S. 
Key, Henry Ashton, William Thornton, Elias B. 
Caidwell, Richard Smith, and John Underwood; and 
‘others; composing the society in the District of Colum- 
bia denominated the American Society for colonizing 
the free people of color of the United States, and their 
successors, duly elected in the manner hereinafter 
mentioned, be, and they are hereby, constituted and 
declared to be a body politic and corporate, by the 
name and title of the American Society for culonizing 
the free people of color of the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That said cor- 
poration be authorized and empowered to take and 
receive any sum or sums of money, or other property, 
real and personal, of any kind or nature which shall 
or may hereafter be given, granted, or bequeathed to 
the said corporation, by any person or persuns, bodies 
politic or corporate, capable of making such gift or 
bequest: Provided, That money or other-property be 
Jaid out or disposed of for the use and benefit of said 
corporation, according to the intention of the donors. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said 
corporation, hereby created, shall have full power and 
authority to fill all vacancies which may happen in 
their number; to make, ordain, and establish, and 
execute, such by-laws and ordinances as may be decem- 
ed useful to the society, ahd the same to alter, amend, 
and abrogate at pleasure; to make, have, and use a 
common seal, and the same to break, alter, and renew 
at pleasure ; to appoint such officers and agents as 
may be required for the management of the concerns 
of the said society, and to assign them their duties; 
and, generally, to provide for the transaction of all į 
business appertaining to said society: Provided, That , 
no by-law, rule, or ordinance, of the said corporation : 
shall be made repugnant to the laws of the District of: 
Columbia. i 

Sec. 4. And be tt further enacted, That there shall | 
be an annual meeting of the members of said corpora- | 
tion, at such time and place as the proper officers of 
said corporation may appoint, of which due notice shall , 
be given in one or more of the newspapers published i 
in the District of Columbia; at which time and place ` 
the members present shall elect or choose the officers : 
of the Society, to serve for one year ensuing their 
election, and until others shall be elected, and consent 
to serve in their places ; but the present officers of the 
society may serve till the next annual meeting, until 
others be appointed or chosen. ; | 
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Sec. 5, And be it further enacted, That the said 
corporation shall not engage in any banking opera- 
tions; and that the charter hereby granted shall be 
liable to be amended, altered, or repealed, at all times 
hereafter, by the Congress of the United States, 


SLAVE TRADE. 


Mr. Mercer, from the same committee, reported 
resolutions authorizing the President of the United 
States to negotiate with foreign Governments on 
the means of effecting an entire abolition of the 
African slave trade, and for other purposes; which 
was read twice, and committed to the Committee 
of the Whole last mentioned. ‘The resolutions are 
as follows: 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the President be requested to consult 
and negotiate with all the Governments, where Min- 
isters of the United States are, or shall be accredited, 
on the means of effecting an entire and immediate 
abolition of the African slave trade. 

Resolved, &c. That the President be requested to 
enter into a stipulation or formal declaration, with the 
several maritime Powers, recognising the independence 
and permanent neutrality of any colony of the free 
| people of color of the United States, which shall be 
established on the western coast of Africa. 

Resulved, &c. That the President be requested, in 
such use as he may deem it expedient to make of the 
public ships of the United States, to afford every aid, 
not inconsistent with the public welfare, to the efforts 
of the American Society for colonizing the free people 
| of color of the United States, upon the western coast 
1 of Africa. 


PUBLICATION OF THE LAWS. 


The amendments of the Senate to the bill from 
the House for regulating the publication of the 
laws, were taken up. 

On this subject there was some debate. Messrs. 
Pinpaut and Smitu, of North Carolina, opposed 
the amendments, (which go to enlarge the bill, 

i and extend the sphere of publication) and Messrs. 
Foor and Homes supported the amendments, 
Mr. ANDERSON was in favor of the amendments, 
' but he was opposed to the whole bill, and desir- 
Í ous to leave the law as it now stands. He, there- 
fore, moved to postpone the bill indefinitely. 
| A good deal of debate took place on this motion, 
i in which Messrs. PINDALL, ROBERTSON, Ruea, 
Bateman, FLoyp, and Tay tor, took part. 
The question on indefinite postponement was 
decided in the negative—ayes 44; and then ‘the 
amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 


SPANISH TREATY. 


A Message was received from the PRESIDENT oF 
THE Unirep States, which is as follows: 
To the House of Representatives of the United States : 

T communicate to Congress a correspondence which 
has taken place between the Secretary of State and 
the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of His Catholic Majesty, since the Message of 
the 27th March last, respecting the treaty which was 
concluded between the United States and Spain, on 
the 22d February, 1819. . 

After the failure of. His Catholic Majesty, for so 
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long a time, to ratify the treaty, it was expected that 
this Minister would have brought with him the ratifi- 
cation ; or that he would have been authorized to give 
an order for the delivery of the territory ceded by it 
to the United States. It appears, however, that the 
treaty. is still unratified, and that the Minister has no 
authority to surrender the territory. The object of 
his mission has been to make complaints, and to de- 
mand explanations respecting an imputed system of 
hostility, on the part of citizens of the United States, 
against the subjects and dominions of Spain, and an 
unfriendly policy in their Government, and to obtain 
new stipulations against these alleged injuries, as the 
condition.on which the treaty should be ratified. 


Unexpected as such complaints and such a demand 
were, under existing circumstances, it was thought 
proper, without compromitting the Government, as to 
the course to be pursued, to meet them promptly, and 
to give the explanations that were desired, on every 
subject, with the utmost candor. . The result has 
proved, what was sufficiently well known before, that 
the charge of a systematic hostility being adopted and 
pursued by citizens of the United States, against the 
dominions and subjects of Spein, is utterly destitute 
of foundation; and that their Government, in all its 
branches, has maintained with the utmost rigor that 
neutrality, in the civil war between Spain and the 
colonies, which they were the first to detlare. No 
force has. been collected, nor incursions made from 
within the United States, against the dominions of 
Spain; nor have any naval equipments been permit- 
ted, in favor of cither party, against the other. Their 
citizens have been warned of the obligations incident 
to the neutral condition of their country; the public 
officers have been instructed to see that the laws were 
faithfully executed; and severe examples have been 
made of some who violated them. 


In regard to the stipulation proposed, as the condi- 
tion of the ratification of the treaty, that the United 
States shall abandon the right to recognise the revo- 
lutionary colonies in South America, or to form other 
relations with them, when, in their judgment, it may 
be just and expedient so to do, it is manifestly so re- 
pugnant to the honor, and even to the independence 
of the United States, that it has been impossible to 
discuss it. In making this proposal, it is perceived, 
that His Catholic Majesty has entirely misconceived 
the principles on which this Government has acted, 
in being a party to a negotiation, so long protracted, 
for claims so well founded and reasonable, as he like- 
wise has the sacrifices which the United States have 
made, comparatively, with Spain, in the treaty, to 
which it is proposed to annex so extraordinary and 
improper a condition. Had the Minister of Spain 
offered an unqualified pledge that the treaty should 
be ratified by his Sovereign, on being made ac- 
quainted with the explanations which had been given 
by this Government, there would have been a strong 
motive for accepting and submitting it to the Senate, 
for their advice and consent, rather than to resort to 
other measures for redress, however justifiable and 
proper; but he gives no such pledge; on the con- 
trary he declares, explicitly, that the refusal of this 
Government to relinquish the right of judging and act- 
ing for itself, hereafter, according to circumstances, in 
regard to the Spanish colonies, a right common to all 
nations, has rendered it impossible for him, under his 
instructions, to make such engagement. He thinks 
‘that his Sovereign will be induced, by his communi- 


cations, to ratify the treaty; but still he leaves him 
free either to adopt that measure or to decline it. He 
admits that the other objections are essentially re> 
moved, and will not, in themselves, prevent the ratifi- 
cation, provided the difficulty on the third point ig 
surmounted. The result therefore is, that the treaty 
is declared to have no obligation whatever; that its 
ratification is made to depend, not on the considera- 
tions which led to its adoption, and the conditions 
which it contains, but on a new article, unconnected 
with it, respecting which a new negotiation must be 
opened, of indefinite duration and doubtful issue. 

Under this view of the subject, the course to be 
pursued would appear to be direct and obvious, if the 
affairs of Spain had remained in the state in which 
they were when the Minister sailed. Butit is known 
that an important change has since taken place in the 
Government of that country, which cannot fail to be. 
sensibly felt in its intercourse with other nations. 
The Minister of Spain has essentially declared his in- 
ability to act in consequence of that change. With 
him, however, under his present powers, nothing could 
be done. The attitude of the United States must now 
be assumed on full consideration of what is due to 
their rights, their interest, and honor, without regard 
to the powers or incidents of the late mission. We 
may, at pleasure, occupy the territory which was in- 
tended and provided, by the late treaty, as an -indem- 
nity for losses so long since sustained by our citizens; 
but still nothing could be settled definitively without. 
a treaty between the two nations. Is this the time to 
make the pressure? If the United States were gov- 
erned by views of ambition and aggrandizement, many 
strong reasons might be given in its favor. But they. 
have no objects of that kind to accomplish; none 
which are not founded in justice, and which can be ine 
jured by forbearance. Great hope is entertained that 
this change will promote the happiness of the Spanish 
nation. ‘The good order, moderation, and humanity, 
which have characterized the movement, are the best 
guarantees of its success. The United States would 
not be justified, in their own estimation, should they 
take any step to disturb its harmony. When the 
Spanish Government is completely organized, on the 
principles of this change, as it is expected it soon will 
be, there is just ground to presume that our differ- 
ences with Spain will be speedily and satisfactorily 
settled. 

With these remarks I submit it to the wisdom of 
Congress whether it will not still be advisable to post- 
pone any decision on this subject until the next session, 

JAMES MONROE. 

Wasuineton, May 9, 1820. 


The Message and documents were read, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 


REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 


Mr. Pinnau then introduced, with some obser- 
vations, showing the grounds on which he deemed 
it necessary, a joint resolution, the object of which 
was, to declare, that the instalments of Revolu- 
tionary pensions which will become due on or 
before the 4th day of September, should be paid in 
like manner as if the act to amend that act, passed 

‘at the present session, had not become a law. 

The question to consider this resolution was 
taken by yeas and nays, and decided in the affir- 
mative—yeas 66, nays 57. 

The resolution was then read a second time. 
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Mr. McLean, of Kentucky, moved to refer it 
to'a Committee of the Whole, and make it the 
Grder‘of ‘the day for to-morrow. On this motion 
e took place some debate: at length, the yeas 


and pays being ‘ordered, on, the suggestion of ‘Mr. 
Tavior, Mr. McLean -withdrew his- motion ‘to 
save.time, Mr. Retp.renewed the motion, and 
Me. -Wituams,.of North Carolina, supported it. 
a yeas and nays were then again ordered on 
the .question, ‘on suggestion of Mr. :‘Taytor. -It 
was: decided:in the negative—yeas.79, nays. 62. 
Whereupon, :a debate arose, which consumed 
much time, on: the principle of -the resolve, in 
which ‘debate the following gentlemen engaged : 
For the: resolution—Messrs. “T'aytor, 'PINDALL, 
Mercer, ‘Smita, of Maryland, ‘Wxirman, and 
Woon, Against it—Messrs. “McLean, of Ken- 
tucky, ‘Burton, BLOOMFIELD, Simxins, Brown, 
and BARBOUR. . 
“Those who. opposed the principles of this reso- 
lution objected, first, to its form, and the invasion 
proposed in the ordinary mode .of legislation, in 


al 


that objection. It was further said, that there was 
every reason to believe it would take two years to 
examine anew and adjudicate the pension cases 
under the amendatory law. As to the House being 
thin, leave of absence had been granted to the ab- 
sentees; and there yet remained as appeared by 
the last vote, one hundred and forty members, 
which could not be called’a small portion of the 
House. 

Mr. PARKER, of Virginia, moved to lay the res- 
olution upon the table; which motion was nega- 
tived—yeas 70, nays 65. 

‘On motion of Mr. Foor, the resolve was amended 
by annexing a proviso, that the Secietary of War 
be and'hereby is directed to suspend the payment 
of the pension to any person who, in his opinion, 
isnot entitled to a pension under the original act. 

The question was at length taken, by yeas and 
nays; on ordering the resolve to be engrossed for a 
third reading, and agreed to—yeas 85, nays 67. 

The Hotise proceeded.to consider the message 
from the Senate, respecting the amendments of 


this House to the bill for.the.establishment of cer- 
tain land offices. -The Senate agrees to the 
amendments of this House,.except that one-which 
proposes to establish an additional land office in 
Indiana. 

‘Mr. Annerson:moved that this: House do recede 
from this amendment. No hardship could result 
from: so doing ; there being, :without ‘this, already 
three land offices in ‘Indiana. 

‘Mr. Hendricks proposed that. the House:do in- 
siston its amendment, and assigned the reason why 
he thought it Gught to be insisted on. Asto the 
number of ‘land offices; he said there were not as 
many as the extent and population of the State 
required; and the Legislature of the State had, 
bythe memorial adopted, he-believed, unanimously, 
requested the establishment, of this office. 

On the question to recede from this amendment, 
it was determined in the affirmative—yeas “57, 
nays 53. i 


Wepnespay, May 10. 

-Mr. Smiru, of Maryland, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, reported:a bill in addition to 
the act, entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the support of Government for the year 1820 ;” 
which was read twice,.and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole.to-morrow. 

Mr. CULBRETH, from the Committee of Claims, 
to which was referred the bill ‘from the Senate, 
entitled “An act for the relief of James Leander 
Cathcart,” reported the same without amendment, 
and the bill was committed to a Committee of the 
Whole. oe 

The Spzaxer laid before the House a report of 
his proceedings and expenditures, under the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
public buildings, and for furnishing the Capitol 
and President’s House ;” which was read, and re- 
ferred to the Committee of Accounts. 

On motion of Mr. TAYLOR, a committee was 
appointed, jointly with such committee as may be 
appointed by the Senate, to inquire and report 
what subjects before the two Houses are proper to 
be acted on during the present session of. Con- 
gress; and Messrs. TayLtor, WiLLiams of North 
Carolina, Smita of ‘Maryland, SERGEANT, and 
LowNnDES, were appointed of the said committee 
on the part of this House. 

Mr. Strone, of New York, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to ascér- 
tain, and report to the next session of Congress, the 
amount of claims upon the United States, in favor of 
American citizens, growing out of the last war with 
Great Britain, the Creek war, and the Seminole war, 
designating the names of the claimants, and the sum 
or sums which, in their opinion, shall be equitably and 
fairly due to each: and, as to the expediency of pro- 
viding for the payment of the same by an issue of stock, 
bearing an interest of —— per centum, per annum, 
redeemable at the pleasure of the United States, out 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands. 


The resolution was ordered to lie on the table. 
On motion of Mr. Neuson of Virginia, the Com- 
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mittee of Accounts were authorized and directed 
to:make the same allowance for extra ‘services to 
each. person serving this House, as was granted at 
the:end of the last session. 

“The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act sup- 
plementary to the several acts for the adjustment 
öf land claims in the State of Louisiana,” was 
féad‘the third time and passed. 

A message from the Senate informed the ‘House 
that the Senate insist on their disagreement to the 
first amendment proposed by this House to the bill, 
entitled “An act'to provide for the clothing of the 
Army of the United States in domestic manufac- 
tures, and for other purposes ;” and they have 
passed bills of the following titles, to wit: “An 
act to authorize the legal representatives of Elisha 
Winter and William Winter, and the Attorney 
General, on the part of the United States, to take 
ihe ‘examination of ‘witnesses by commission ;” 
and “An act to authorize the appointment of com- 
missioners to lay out a canal in: the State of Ohio pa 
in which bills they ask the concurrence of this 
House. 

NEXT MEETING OF CONGRESS. 

‘Mr. TAYLOR, from the committee on the sub- 
ject, introduced a bill to fix the time for the next 
meeting of Congress, viz., the second Monday in 
November next, instead of the first Monday in 
December. 

In assigning the reasons of the committee for 
reporting this bill, Mr. T. stated the number of 
bills now pending in this House, the consideration 
of nearly the whole of which would be necessarily 
deferred to the next session of Congress. Of bills 
originating in the House, there are now pending, 
of a public nature, 38; of a private nature, 16. 
Of bills which originated in the Senate, there are, 
of a public nature, 21; of a private nature, 31— 
making a total number of bills pending, 106. 
` The bill was twice read; and, after some little 
debate, the question was taken on ordering the bill 
to be engrossed for a third reading, and decided in 
the affirmative by the following vote: 

"Yras—Messrs. Adams, Baker, Baldwin, Beecher, 
Bloomfield, Butler of New Hampshire, Butler of 
Louisiana, Cannon, Case, Clagett, Clark, Cocke, 
Cook, Culbreth, Culpeper, Cushman, Darlington, 
Dewitt, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of 
Pennsylvania, Folger, Foot, Forrest, Fullerton, Gross 
of New York, Guyon, Hackley, Hall of New York, 
Hardin, Hibshman, Hill, Holmes, Hostetter, Jones of 
Tennessee, Kendall, Kinsey, Kinsley, Little, Liver- 
more, Lyman, Mallary, Marchand, R. Moore, 8. 
Moore, Newton, Phelps, Philson, Pinckney, Pitcher, 
Rhea, Rogers, Russ, Sampson, Sawyer, Shaw, Sloan, 
Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, Stevens, 
Storrs, Strong of New York, Taylor, Tomlinson, 
‘Tompkins, Tracy, Wallace, Whitman,and Wood—69. 

Nars—Messrs. Alexander, Allen of New York, Al- 
len of Tennessee, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, 
Archer of Virginia, Barbour, Bateman, Boden, Bre- 
vard, Bryan, Burwell, Cobb, Crafts, Crawford, Crow- 
ell, Cuthbert, Dennison, Dickinson, Earle, Edwards 
of North Carolina, Fisher, Floyd, Gross of Penn- 
sylvania, Hall of North Carolina, Heister, Johnson, 
Jones of Virginia, Linn, McCoy, McCreary, McLane, 
òf Delaware, McLean of Kentucky, Meigs, Metcalf, 


Murray, Neale, Nelson of Massachusetts, ‘Nelson of 
Virginia, Parker of Virginia, Patterson, Pindall, Reed, 
Rich, Richmond, Robertson, Ross, Sergeant, Silsbee, 
Simkins, Smith of North Carolina, Tarr, Terrell, 
Trimble, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Caro- 
lina, ‘Walker, Williams of Virginia, and Wiliams of 
North Carolina—59. : 
The Dill was subsequently read a third time, 
passed, and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 


REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 


The engrossed resolution to suspend for a limited 
time the act in addition to the act “to provide. for 
certain persons engaged in the land and naval ser- 
vice-of the United States, in the Revolutionar 
war,” was read the third time. 

‘A short debate took place on the question of ‘its 
passage, in which Messrs. SIMKINS, WILLAMS 
of North Carolina, CULPEPER, ALEXANDER, Wak- 
FIELD, and PINDALL, took part. 

Mr. Buruer, of New Hampshire, said, he was 
in favor of the passage of the resolution, although 
he voted for the law which it is designed::to sús- 
pend. Though he was in favor of the object of 
the law, he was not satisfied with its form; but 
inasmuch as the House had been occupied several 
days on the subject, and had rejected various-prop- 
ositions to amend the law, he believed it better to 
pass the bill, than todo nothing. It had‘been rep- 
resented in the House, he said, that many men of 
influence were receiving a pension under the law 
of March, 1818, and he could not ‘consent to loan 
money nor lay a tax upon the people, while such 
men were enjoying the bounty of the Government, 
contrary to the true intent of the law under which 
they received it. 

Mr. B. said he had voted for every proposition 
to diminish the expenditures of the Government, 
so as to bring them within the limits of the receipts. 
Taxes were odious, he said, to the people, and he 
would not resort to them unless there was ‘an ab- 
solute necessity. 

Mr. B. said, he was aware the law, which the 
resolution proposed to suspend, would impose a 
burden upon many honest and indigent soldiets of 
the Revolution, and delay them in obtaining the 
just reward of their country, and he was, therefore, 
disposed to suspend the law, that they might have 
time to comply with its requisites. He said, he 
had expected the law would have been modified 
by the Senate, but he was disappointed, and could 
not, therefore, vote against the resolution, as 1t 
would render the act less exceptionable. He did 
not believe, with the gentleman from Virginia, 
that there was any impropriety in varying or sus- 
pending an act by a resolution passed at the same 
session ; nor could he perceive that there was any 
Constitutional objection to such a mode of legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. B. said he had strong objections to the act 
which had been passed, though he voted for it, 
and he was wiling, at the present session, to make 
it more acceptable, by the passage of the resolution. 

On motion of Mr. Hotes, the previous ques- 
tion was required and taken—being decided in the 
affirmative. 
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The question on the passage of the resolve was 
decided affirmatively, by yeas and nays, 78 to 69, 
as follows: ` 
` Yuas—Messrs. Adams, Allen of New York, Allen 
of Tennessee, Baker, Baldwin, Bateman, Bayly, Bo- 
den, Brush, Buffam, Butler of New Hampshire, Case, 
Clagett, Clark, Cook, Culbreth, Cushman, 


sylvania, Folger, Fuller, Foot, Gross of New York, 
Gross of Pennsylvania, Guyon, Hackley, Hardin, Hen- 
dricks, Hibshman, Heister, Hill, Holmes, Kendal) 
Kent, Kinsley, Livermore, Lyman, McCreary, McLane 
of Delaware, Mallary, Marchand, Meigs, R. Moore, 8. 
Moore, Monell, Moseley, Murray, Neale, Nelson of 
Massachusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Patterson, Phelps, 
Pinckney, Pindall, Pitcher, Plumer, Rich, Rogers, 
Russ, Sampson, Sergeant, Shaw, Silsbee, Smith of 
Maryland, Stevens, Storrs, Street, Strong of New York, 
Taylor, Tomlinson, Tracy, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, 
Wendover, Whitman, and Wood. 

'Nays—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Anderson, Ar- 
cher of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, Ball, Barbour, 
Beecher, Bloomfield, Brevard, Brown, Bryan, Burton, 
Burwell, Butler of Louisiana, Cam pbell, Cannon, Cobb, 
Cocke, Crafts, Crawford, Crowell, Culpeper, Cuthbert, 
Darlington, Dewitt, Earle, Eddy, Edwards of North 
Carolina, Ervin, Fisher, Floyd, Forrest, Fullerton, 
Garnett, Hall of North Carolina, Herrick, Hostetter, 
Johnson, Jones of Virginia, Jones of Tennessee, Kin- 
sey, Linn, Lowndes, Ross, Maclay, McCoy, McLean 
of Kentucky, Metcalf, Newton, Overstreet, Parker of 
Virginia, Philson, Rhea, Richmond, Ringgold, Robert- 
son, Ross, Sawyer, Simkins, Sloan, Smith of North 
Carolina, Tarr, Tompkins, Trimble, Tucker of South 
Carolina, Walker, Warfield, Williams of Virginia, 
and Williams of North Carolina. 


SOUTH AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee.of the Whole, on the state of the Union ; and 
the following resolves were taken into considera- 
tion: 

Resolved, That it is expedient to provide by law a 
suitable outfit and salary for such Minister or Ministers 
as the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, may send to any of the Governments 
of South America, which have established, and are 
maintaining, their independence on Spain. 

Resolved, That provision ought to be made for re- 
questing the President of the United States to cause 
to be presented to the Gencral the most worthy and 
distinguished, in his opinion, in the service of any of 
the independent Governments of South America, the 
sword which was given by the Viceroy of Lima to 
Captain Biddle, of the Ontario, during her late cruise 
in the Pacific, and which is now in the office of the 
Department of State, with the expression of the wish 
of the Congress of the United States that it may be em- 
ployed in the support and preservation of the liberties 
and independence of his country. 


When Mr. Cray rose and said: It is my inten- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, to withdraw the latter reso- 
lution. Since I offered it, this House, by the pas- 
sage of the bill to prevent, under suitable penalties, 
in future, the acceptance of presents, forbidden by 
the Constitution, to prohibit the carrying of for- 
eigners in the public vessels, and to limit to the 
case of our own citizens, and to regulate, in that 


. | tion of the Constitution which 
; olution. 


Dennison, į 
Dickinson, Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of Penn- | 


| ber his name, ; 
? | testimony which I with 


case, the transportation of money in them, has, 
perhaps, sufficiently animadverted on the viola- 
produced that res- 
I confess that when I heard of Captain 
Biddle receiving from the deputy of a King the 
sword in question, I felt greatly mortified. I could 
not help contrasting his conduct with that of the 
surgeon on board of an American man-of-war, in 
the Bay of Naples, (I regret that I donot remem- 
as I should like to record it with the 
pleasure bear to his high- 
minded conduct,) who, having performed an ope- 
ration on one of the suite of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and being offered fifteen hundred pistoles or 
dollars for his skilful service, returned the purse 
and said. that what he had done was in the cause 
of humanity, and that the Constitution of his 
country forbade his acceptance of the proffered 
boon. There was not an American heart that did 
not swell with pride on hearing of his noble disin- 
terestedness. It did appear to me, also, that the 
time of Captain Biddle’s interposition was unfor- 
tunate to produce an agreement between the Vice- 
roy of Lima and Chili, to exchange their respect- 
ive prisoners, however desirable the accomplish- 
ment of such a humane object might be. The 
Viceroy had constantly refused to consent to any 
such exchange. And it is an incontestable fact, 
that the barbarities which have characterized the 
civil war in Spanish America have uniformly 
originated with the Royalists. After the memor- 
able battle of Maipu, decisive of the independence 
of Chili, and fatal to the arms of the Viceroy, 
this interposition, if I am not mistaken, took place. 
The transportation of money, upon freight, from 
the port of Callao to that of Rio Janeiro, for 
Royalists, appeared to me also highly improper. 
If we wish to preserve, unsullied, the illustrious 
character which our Navy justly sustains, we 
should repress the very first. instances of irregu- 
larity. But I am willing to believe that Captain 
Biddle’s conduct has been inadvertent. He is a 
gallant officer, and belongs to a respectable and 
patriotic family. His errors, I am persuaded, will 
not be repeated by him or imitated by others. 
And I trust that there is no man more unwilling 
than I am unnecessarily to press reprehension. It 
is thought, moreover, by some, that the President 
might feel an embarrassment in executing the 
duty required of him by the resolution, which it 
was far from my purpose to cause him. I with- 
draw it. 

There is no connexion intended, or, in fact, 
between that resolution and the one I now propose 
briefly to discuss. The proposition to recognise 
the independent Governments of South America 
offers a subject of as great importance as any 
which could claim the deliberate consideration of 
this House. 

Mr. C. then went on to say, that it appeared to 
him the object of this Government, heretofore, 
had been, so to manage its affairs, in regard to 
South America, as to produce an effect on its ex- 
isting negotiations with the parent country. The 

ouse Were now apprized, by the Message from 


the President, that this policy had totally failed ; 
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it had failed, because our country would not dis- | 


honor itself by surrendering one of the most im- 
portant rights incidental to sovereignty. Although 
we had observed a course towards the Patriots, as 
Mr. Gallatin said in his communication read yes- 
terday, greatly exceeding in rigor the course .pur- 
sued towards them either by France or England ; 
although, also, as was remarked by the Secretar of 
State, we had observed a neutrality so strict that 
blood had been spilt in enforcing it—still Spanish 
honor was not satisfied, and fresh sacrifices were 
demanded of us. If they were resisted in form, 
they were substantially yielded by our course as 
to South America. We will not stipulate with 
Spain not to recognise the independence of the 
South ; but we nevertheless grant to her all she 
demands. 

Mr. C. said it had been his intention to have 
- gone into a general view of the course of policy 
which has characterized the General Government ; 
but, on account of the lateness of the session, and 
the desire for an early adjournment, he should 
waive that purpose, and, in the observations he 
had to make, confine himself pretty much to 
events subsequent to the period at which he had 
submitted to the House a proposition having near- 
ly the same objects as this. 

After the return of our Commissioners from 
South America; after they had all agreed in at- 
testing the fact of independent sovereignty being 
exercised by the Government of Buenos Ayres, 
the whole nation looked forward to the recogni- 
tion of the independence of that country as the 
pe which the Government ought to pursue. 

e appealed to every member to say, whether 
there was not a general opinion, in case the report 
of that mission should turn out as it did, that the 
recognition of the independence of that Govern- 
ment would follow as a matter of course. The 
surprise at a different course being pursued by the 
Executive at the last session, was proportionably 
great. On this subject, so strong was the Mes- 
sage of the President at the commencement of 
the present session, that some of the presses took 
it for granted that the recognition would follow 
of course, and a paper in this neighborhood had 
said there was, in regard to that question, a race 
of popularity between the President of the Uni- 
ted States and the humble individual who now 
addressed the House. Yet, faithless Ferdinand 
refuses to ratify his own treaty, on the pretext of 
violations of our neutrality, but, in fact, because 
we will not basely surrender an important attri- 
bute of sovereignty. Two years ago, Mr. C 
said, would, in his opinion, have been the proper 
time for recognising the independence of the South. 
Then the struggle was somewhat doubtful, and a 
kind office on the part of this Government would 
‘have had a salutary effect. Since that period, 
what had occurred? Any thing to prevent a re- 
cognition of their independence, or to make it 
less expedient? No; every occurrence tended to 
prove the capacity of that country to maintain 
its independence. Mr. C. then successively ad- 
verted to the battles of Maipu and Bojaca, their 
great brilliancy, and their important consequences. 
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Adverting to the union of Venezuela and New 
Grenada in one Republic, he said one of their 
first acts was to appoint one of their most distin- 
guished citizens, the Vice President Zea, a Min- 
ister to this country. There was a time, he said, 
when impressions are made on individuals and 
nations by kindness towards them, which -last 
forever—when they are surrounded with enemies, 
and embarrassments present themselves. 

Ages and ages may pass away, said Mr. C., be- 
fore we forget the help we received, in our day of 
peril, from the hands of France. Her injustice— 
the tyranny of a despot—may alienate us for a 
time; but the moment it ceases we relapse into a 
good feeling towardsher. Do you mean to wait, said 
Mr. C., until these Republics are recognised by 
the whole world, and then step in and extend your 
hand to them, when it can no longer be withheld? 
If we are to believe General Vives, we have gone 
about among foreign Powers, and consulted with 
Lord Castlereagh and Count Nesselrode, to seek 
some aid in recognising the independence of these 
powers. What! after the President has told us 
that the recognition of the independence of nations 
is an incontestable right of sovereignty, shall we 
lag behind till the European Powers think proper 
to advance? The President had assigned, as a 
reason for abstaining from the recognition, that 
the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle might take of- 
fence at it. So far from such an usurped interfer- 
ence being a reason for stopping, Mr. C. said, he 
would have exerted the right sooner for it. But 
the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle had refused to 
interfere, and on that point the President was mis- 
taken. Spain, it was true, had gone about beg- 
ging the nations of Europe not to interfere in be- 
half of the South Americans; but the wishes of 
the whole unbiassed world must be in their favor. 
And while we had gone on, passing neutrality bill 
after neutrality bill, and bills to punish piracy— 
with respect to unquestioned piracy, no one, Mr. 
C. said, was more in favor of punishing it than 
he; but he had no idea of imputing piracy to men 
fighting under the flag of a people at war for in- 
dependence: whilst we had pursued this course, 
even in advance of the legitimates of Europe, 
what, he asked, had been the course of England ` 
herself on this head? Here Mr. C. quoted a few 
passages from the work of the Abbe de Pradt, re- 
cently translated by one of our citizens, which, he 
said, though the author was not very popular 
among Crowned heads, no man could read with- 
out being enlightened and instructed. These pas- 
sages dwelt on the importance of the commerce of 
South America, when freed from its present re- 
straints, &c. What would I give, exclaimed Mr. 
C., could we appreciate the advantages which may 
be realized by our pursuing the course which I 
propose! It is in our power to create a system of 
which we shall be the centre, and in which all 
South America will act with us. In respect to 
commerce, we should be most benefited ; this coun- 
try would become the place of deposite of the com- 
merce of the world. Our citizens engaged in for- 
eign trade were at present disheartened by the 
condition of that trade; they must seek new chan- 
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nels: for it, and none so advantageous could be 
found:as those which the trade with South Amer- 
ica would afford. Mr. C. took a prospective view 
of the growth of wealth, and increase of the pop- 
ulation of this country and of South America. 
That country had nowa population of upwards of 
eighteen millions. ‘The same activity of the prin- 
ciple of -population would exist in that country as 
here. Twenty-five years hence its population might 
be estimated at thirty-six millions; fifty years 
hence, at seventy-two millions. We now havea 
population of ten millions. From the character of 
our population we must always take the lead in 
the prosecution of commerce and manufactures. 
Imagine the vast power of ‘the two countries, and 
the value of the intercourse ‘between them, when 
we shall:have a population of forty millions, and 
they of seventy millions! In relation to South 
America the people of the United States will oc- 
cupy the same position as the people of New Eng- 
land do to the rest of the United States. Our 
enterprise, industry, and habits of economy, will 
ive us the advantage in any competition which 
outh America may sustain with us, é&c. 

But however important. our early recognition of 
the independence of the South might be to us, as 
respects our commercial and manufacturing inter- 
ests, was there not another view of the subject, 
infinitely more gratifying? We should become 
the centre of a system which would constitute the 
rallying point of human wisdom against all the 
despotism of the Old World. Did any man doubt 
the feelings of the South towards us? In spite of 
our coldness towards them, of the rigor of our laws, 
and the conduct of our officers, their hearts still 
turned towards us, as to their brethren; and he 
had no earthly doubt, if our Government would 
take the lead and recognise them, that they would 
become yet more anxious to imitate our institu- 
tions, and to secure to themselves and to their pos- 
terity the same freedom which we enjoy. 

On a subject of this sort, Mr. C. asked, was it 
possible we could be content to remain, as we now 
were, looking anxiously to Europe, watching the 
eyes of Lord Castlereagh, and getting scraps of 
letters doubtfully indicative of his wishes; and 
sending to the Czar of Russia, and getting another 
scrap from Count Nesselrode? Why not proceed 
to act on our own responsibility, and recognise 
these governments as independent, instead of tak- 
ing the lead of the Holy Alliance in a course 
which jeopardizes the happiness of unborn mil- 
lions? Mr. C. deprecated this deference for for- 
eign Powers. If Lord Castlereagh says we may 
recognise, we do; if not, we do not. Ar single 
expression of the British Minister to the present 
Secretary of State, then our Minister abroad, he 
was ashamed to say, had moulded the policy of 
our Government towards South America—an ex- 
pression which, like Mr. Adams’s definition of 
republicanism, had been construed to mean any 
thing or nothing. We look too much abroad Mr. 
C. said. You may find our Ministers in England 
at one-time at the door of the Horse Guards, and 
the next moment in Paternoster-Row, purchasing 
literature for this country. Our institutions, said 
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Mr. C., now make us‘ free; but, how ‘long ‘shall 
we continue so, if we mould our opinions on those 
of Europe? Let us break :these commercial and 
political -fetters ; let us no longer watch the nod 
of any European ‘politician ; ‘let us become real 
and .true-Americans, and place ourselves -at:the 
head of the American. system. 

Gentlemen all said they were’all anxious‘to see 
the independence of the South established. If 
sympathy ‘for them was enough, the patriots would 
have reason to be satisfied with the abundant ex- 
pressions of it. But something more was want- 
ing. Some gentlemen ‘had intimated that the 
people ofthe South were unfit for ‘freedom. Will 
gentlemen contend, said Mr. C., because those 
people are not like ‘us in all particulars, they are 
therefore unfit for freedom? In some particulats, 
he ventured to say, that the people of South Ame- 
rica were in advance of us. On the point which 
had been so much discussed on this ‘floor during 
the present session, they were greatly in ‘advance 
of us. Grenada, Venezuela, and Buenos ‘Ayres 
had all emancipated their slaves. He did not say 
that we ought to do so, or that they ought to have 
done so, under different circumstances ; but here- 
joiced that circumstances were such as to permit 
them to do it. 

Two questions only, Mr. Cray argued, were 
necessarily preliminary to the recognition of the 
independence of the-people of the South ; first, as 
to the fact of their independence ; and, secondly, 
as to their capacity for self-government, -On the 
first point, not a doubt existed. On the second, 
there was every evidence in their favor. They 
had fostered schools with great care; there were 
more newspapers in the single town of Buenos 
Ayres (at the time he was speaking) than in the 
whole kingdom of Spain. He never saw a question 
discussed with more ability than thatin a newspa- 
per of Buenos Ayres, whether a federative or con- 
solidated form of government was best. 

But, though every argument in favor of the re- 
cognition should be admitted to be just, it would 
be said that another revolution had occurred in 
Spain, and we ought therefore to delay. On the 
contrary, Mr. C. said, every consideration recom- 
mended us now to act. If Spain succeeded in 
establishing her freedom, the colonies must also 
be free. The first desire of a government, itself 
free, must be to give liberty to its dependencies. 
On the other hand, if Spain should not succeed 
in gaining freedom, no man could doubt that Spain, 
in her reduced state, would no longer have power 
to carry on the contest. So many millions of 
men could not be subjugated by the énervated arm 
and exhausted means of aged Spain. In ten years 
of war, the most unimportant province of South 
America had not been subdued by all the wealth 
and all the resources of Spain. The certainty of 
the successful resistance of the attempts of Spain 
to reduce them would be found in the great extent 
of the provinces of South America—of larger ex- 
tent than all the Empire of Russia. The relation 
of the colonies and mother country could not exist, 
from the nature of things, under whatever aspect 
the Government of Spain might assume. The 
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condition of Spain was no reason -for neglecting 
now to.do what we ought. to have done long ago. 
Every thing, on the contrary, tended to prove that 
this, this:was the accepted time. 

‘With regard to the form of his proposition, Mr. 
Ci said, all he wanted was. to obtain an expres- 
sion.of the opinion of the:House on this subject ; 
and whether a Minister should be authorized to 
one or the other of these governments, or whether 
he should: be ‘of one grade or of another, he cared 
not. This ‘Republic, with the exception of the 
people of ‘South America, constituted the sole de- 
pository of political and religious freedom; and 
can‘it be possible, said he, that we can remain 
passive spectators of the struggle of those people 
to break the same chains which once bound us? 
The opinion of the friends of freedom in Europe 
is, that our policy has been cold, heartless, and 
indifferent towards the greatest cause which could 
possibly engage our affections „and enlist our feel- 
ings in its behalf. 

Mr. C. concluded by. saying that, whatever.might 
be the decision of this-House on this question, pro- 
posing shortly to: go:into retirement from public 
ife, he should there have the consolation of know- 
ing: that .he:had used his'best exertions in favor of 
aipeople inhabiting a territory calculated to con- 
tain ‘as-many souls as the whole of Christendom 
besides, whose happiness was at stake, and which 
it was in the power of this Government to do so 
much towards securing. 

The resolve was reported to the House. 

Mr. Cook moved to amend the resolve, by ad- 
ding: “and that it is expedient to provide for the 


occupation of East and West Florida.” Where- 
upon 
Mr. Cocxerequired the previous question ( which 


precludes all debate and amendments.) 

Mr. Smirx, of North Carolina, moved to lay 
the subject on the table; and the motion was neg- 
atived—112 to 42. 

The previous question having been determined 
in: the affirmative— 

The main question, on agreeing to the said first 
resolve, as above:stated, was decided as follows : 


Yeas—Messrs. Allen of New York, Allen of Ten- 
nessee, Anderson, Archer of Virginia, Baker, Ball, 
Bateman, Beecher, Bloomfield, Boden, Brown, But- 
ler of Louisiana, Campbell, Cannon, Case, Clark, 
Cocke, Crawford, Crowell, Culbreth, Culpepper, 
Cuthbert, ‘Darlington, Dewitt, Dowse, Earle, Fisher, 
Floyd, Ford, Fullerton, Gross of New York, Guyon, 
Hackley, Hall of North Carolina, Hendricks, Her- 
rick, Hibshman, Holmes, Hostetter, Johnson, Jones 
of Virginia, Jones of Tennessee, Kinsey, Kinsley, 
Linn, Lyman, McCreary, McLean of Kentucky, 
Mallary, Marchand, Metcalf, R. Moore, S. Moore, 
Monell, Murray, Overstreet, Parker of Massachu- 
setts, Patterson, Phelps, Philson, Pitcher, Plumer, 
Richmond, ‘Robertson, Rogers, Ross, Shaw, Sloan, 
Southard, Stevens, Storrs, Tarr, Tomlinson, Tomp- 
kins, Tracy, Trimble, Walker, Wallace, Warfield, 
and Williams of Virginia—80. 

Naxys—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander, Archer 
of Maryland, Baldwin, Barbour, Bayly, Brush, Bryan, 
Burton, Burwell, Butler of New Hampshire, Clag- 
ett, Cobb, Cook, Crafts, Cushman, Dennison, Eddy, 


ciary, 


entitled “An act to provi 


Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of Pennsylvania, 
Edwards of North Carolina, Ervin, Folger, Foot, 
Forrest, Fuller, Garnett, Gross of Pennsylvania, Hall 
of New York, Hardin, Heister, Hill, Kendall, Kent, 
Little, Livermore, Lowndes, Maclay, MeCoy, “Mc- 
Lane of Delaware, Meigs, . Mercer, “Neale, Nelson of 
Massachusetts, ‘Nelson of Virginia, Newton, ‘Parker 
of Virginia, Pinckney, Pindall, Reed, Rhea, ‘Rich, 
Ringgold, Russ, Sampson, Sawyer, Sergeant, Silsbee, 
Simkius, Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, 
Smith of ‘North. Carolina, ‘Street, Strong of Vermont, 
Strong of New York, Swearingen, Taylor, Terrell, 
Tucker. of ‘South Carolina, Van Rensselaer, Wen- 
dover, Whitman, Williams of ‘North Carolina, and 
Wood—75. 

[After Mr. Cray sat down, there was conėid- 
erable. debate on the first resolve, the second. being 
withdrawn. Mr. Seraeant, in particular, spoke 
at some length in :reply to parts of Mr. Curay's 
speech. Besides, ‘Messrs. STEPHENS, :LOWNDES, 
Netson, WiLLIams, FLOYD, BILSBRE, "['RIMBLE, 
Brus, Cook, Brown, MERCER, OvERsTREET, 
and Smrru, of North Carolina, took part in the 
debate. The sketches which we have preserved 
were not perfect enough to justify our. attempting 
a report of them, at this distant day, the first we 
have been able to devote even to a hasty sketch of 
Mr. Ciay’s remarks, which it was just to. him, as 
the mover of the resolution, to publish. T'he re- 
sult was, the adoption of the first proposition above 
stated, by a majority of five votes, in the House of 
Representatives. Noulterior proceedings, however, 
took place in regard to the subject—Eds. Nat. Inj 


Tuurspay, May 11. 
Mr. SERGEANT, from the Committee on the Ju- 
to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate entitled “ An act to limit the term of office 


of certain officers therein named, and for other 
purposes,” reported the same, without amendment, 
and the bill was committed to a Committee of the 
Whole to-morrow. 


Mr. S., from the same committee, to which was 


iso referred the bill from. the Senate entitled “An 
act to regulate the fees of the clerk and marshal 
of the district court of the United States for the 
State of Louisiana,” l 
amendment; and it was committed to-a Commit- 
tee of the Whole to-morrow. 


reported the same, without 


bill from the Senate , 
de for the building an ` 
addition to the custom-house now erecting in the 
city of New Orleans, for the use of the district 
court of the United States for the State of Lou- 
isiana,” without amendment; and it was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Kenr, from the managers appointed on the 
part of this House, to attend the conference with 
the managers appointed on the part of the Senate, 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on an 
amendment of this House to the bill from the 
Senate entitled “ An act to incorporate the inhabi- 
tants of the city of Washington, and to repeal the 
acts heretofore passed for that purpose,” made a 
report: whereupon the House agreed to recede 
from their first amendment to the said bill, and 


Mr. S. also reported the 
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agreed to the amendment recommended in the 
report of the Committee of Conference. 

The bill from the Senate entitled “An act to 
authorize the legal representatives of Elisha Win- 
ter and William Winter, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral on the part of the United States, to take the 
examination of witnesses by commission,” was 
read twice, and referred to the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims. 

The bill from the Senate entitled “An act to 
authorize the appointment of commissioners to lay 
out a canal in the State of Ohio,” was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Roads and Ca- 
nals. . 

An engrossed bill entitled an act in addition to 
the act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the support of Government for the year 1820,” 
was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. Suvxins submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be re- 
quested to report to this Housc, at an early period of 
the next session of Congress, such ‘plan or plans for a 
Navy Peace Establishment as ho may deem expedi- 
ent, with'a view to'a reduction of the expenditures of 
that establishment. 


The said resolution was read and ordered to lie 
on the table. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the bill of this House 
entitled “An act to alter and establish certain 
post roads, with amendments ;” in which they ask 
the concurrence of this House. 

The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the bill from the Senate for 
the further prevention of the crime of piracy. 

The Committee were occupied some time in 
discussing the details of this bill and the amend- 
ments reported by the select committee of this 
House. 

The amendments of the select committee were 
finally all agreed to in Committee of the Whole, 
concurred in by the House, and, with the bill, 
ordered to be read a third time. 


Mr. Foor submitted the following amendment® 


to the standing rules and orders of this House, to 
wit: 

“ It shall bo the duty of the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills to correct any error in date in any engrossed 
or enrolled bills, and report such correction to the 
House.” 


The amendment ‘was ordered to lie on the table 
for one day. 

The House proceeded to consider the message 
of the Senate, informing that they insist on their 
disagreement to the first amendment proposed by 
this House, to the bill “ to provide for clothing the 
Army of the United States in domestic manufac- 
tures, and for other purposes.” Whereupon, Mr. 
Cogs moved that the said bill be postponed inde- 
finitely; which motion was negatived; and, on 
motion of Mr. Mercer, the subject was then or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

_ The bill, in addition to the general appropria- 
tion law, making provision for a small additional 
appropriation for the pay of members of Congress, 


passed through a Committee of the Whole, and 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 


ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The House then, on motion of Mr. Cocke, re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the Whole on the 
bill “respecting the Military Establishment of the 
United States.” 


[The provisions of this bill are as follows, viz: 


Szc. 1. That, so soon as vacancies shall happen, 
the Army of the United States shall be commanded 
by one major general and two brigadier generals only ; 
and that, after a vacancy shall have happened in the 
office of major general, no more than one adjutant gen- 
eral, one inspector general, and one deputy quarter- 
master general, shall be retained in service. 

Sec. 2. That the assistant adjutant general, the as- 
sistant inspector general, the deputy commissioners of 
purchases, the regimental quartermasters, and the 
clerks in the office of the adjutant and inspector gen- 
eral, shall be dismissed from service. , 

Sec. 3. That the company officers of the ordnance 
department shall be transferred to the corps of artillery, 
and shall hereafter receive the pay and emoluments of 
officers of that corps; and it shall be the duty of the 
officers of the corps of artillery, when detailed for that 
purpose, to perform such duties as shall be assigned to 
them in providing, distributing, and preserving ord- 
nance and ordnance stores. 

Sec. 4. That the field officers of the corps of artil- 
lery shall consist of two colonels, two lieutenant colo- 
nels, and four majors. : 

Sxc. 5. That one half of the monthly pay of each 
non-commissioned officer, musician, and private of 
the army, shall be retained until the soldier entitled 
thereto shall have been honorably discharged from ser- 
vice, or shall die therein. 

Sec. 6. That officers of the army shall, while on fur- 
lough, be entitled to half pay only, and no other emol- 
ument. ` 

Sxc. 7. That officers, of whatever grade, ordered to 
attend courts martial, or to travel on any other occa- 
sion, not requiring a change of residence, shall be al- 
lowed cents per mile for travelling, instead of an 
allowance for the transportation of baggage. ] 

The first section of this bill being read— 

Mr. Cocgs moved to amend the bill, by striking 
out the first section, and inserting in lieu thereof a 
provision that, from and after the passage of this 
act, the army shall be commanded by one briga- 
dier general, and there shall be retained in the ser- 
vice no more than one adjutant general, one in- 
spector general, and one quartermaster general. 

In connexion with this motion, should it be 
agreed to, Mr. C. proposed to ddd another new 
section to the bill, the purpose of which was to 
abolish the office of adjutant and inspector gen- 
eral, and that the duties of the office shall hereaf- 
ter be performed by an officer of no higher grade 
than captain; and that the assistant adjutants 
and inspectors general shall be dismissed from the 
service, 

The question being stated on the first of these 
amendments— 

Messrs. Brus, Simxins, and BLOOMFIELD, 
opposed, the amendment, and Mr. Cocke sup- 
ported it. 
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On the question to agree to this resolve, it was 
decided in the negative—60 to 49. 

The Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union then rose, and reported to the House the 
resolution, which had been agreed to. 

Mr. Smrru, of Maryland, moved to amend the 
resolve, by striking out the word “ officers,” so as 
to leave the number six thousand, exclusive of 
officers. This motion was agreed to—58 to 52. 

Mr. WiLLiams, of North Carolina, moved fur- 
ther to amend this resolve, by inserting after the 
word “men,” the words “including such reduc- 
tion of the general staff required by the state of the 
army as herein proposed ;” and the motion was 
agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was then agreed to. 

Mr. Simxins then renewed the motion which 
he had made when in Committee of the Whole; 
and, on motion of Mr. Foyn, it was ordered to 
lie on the table. 


‘Mr. Trimece moved to lay the bill on the ta- 
ble, with a view to enable him to offer for con- 
sideration sundry propositions, to the following 
effect: ` i . 

"J. That a retrenchment of the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment ought to be made in all instances, where the 
public service will permit. 

2. That it is expedient to create a Naval Peace 
Establishment. 

3.: That the Military Peace Establishment ought to 
be reduced to six thousand men, rank and file. 

4. That the President of the United States cause 
plans of reduction, on the plan of these resolutions, to 
be laid before Congress at the next session. 

.- Mr. Trimewe elucidated and explained his views 
at considerable length. 

The motion to lay the bill on the table was op- 
posed by Mr. Witt1ams, of North Carolina, and 
was negatived. 3 : 

‘* The question recurring on Mr. Cocxe’s pro- 
posed amendment— 

"Mr. Wilms, of North Carolina, spoke at 
considerable length in support of it. 

“Mr. Smits, of Maryland, and Mr. Brusu, spoke 
against the amendment, but enerally in favor of 
the ‘original ‘bill; and Mr. WituiaMs, of North 
Carolina, and Mr. Fuoyn, in support of it. 

“Oh ‘the question, Mr. Cockr’s amendment was 
negatived by a vote of 65 to 42. 

. Mr. Wititams, of North Carolina, then moved 
to amend the first section of the bill so as to make 
it effective from the time of its passage, and exclu- 
sive of the contingency of resignations. 

This motion was opposed by Messrs. SIMKINS 
and Jounson, and supported by Mr. Coss. 

Mr. Cay then moved to lay the bill on the ta- 
ble, to give him an opportunity to move the re- 
solve, which will be found below. 
`: The laying the bill on the table was opposed by 
Messrs. WaARFIELD, Cannon, and Fioyp ; but was 
agreed to—63 to 59. 

“Mr. Cray then submitted a resolution, which, 
being immediately amended, stood in the follow- 
ing to 


Frinay, May 12. 


Mr. Anprrson, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, to which was referred the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act granting to the State 
of Ohio the right of pre-emption to certain quar- 
ter sections of land,” reported the same without 
amendment, and it was ordered to be read a third 
time to-morrow. ; 

Ordered, That the Committee on Pensions and 
Revolutionary Claims be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of all such matters and things 
to them referred during the present session, and 
upon which they have not reported, and that they 
lie on the table. 

Ordered, That the Committee on Private Land 
Claims, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act authorizing the legal rep- 
resentatives of Elisha Winter and William Win- 
ter, and the Attorney General, on the part of the 
United States, to take the examination of wit- 
nesses by commission,” be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration thereof, and that it lie on the 
table. 

Ordered, That the same committee, to which 

was also referred the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Gabriel Berzat, deceased,” be discharged from 
the further consideration thereof, and that it lie on 
the table. 
Mr. Campse t, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, to whom was referred the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act for the relief of the 
inhabitants of the village of. Peoria, in the State 
of Illinois,” reported the same without amend- 
ment, and it was ordered to be read a third time 
to-morrow. o 

Mr. Cocke, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to whom was referred the report of the 
Secretary of War, containing the proceedings of 
the court martial on the trial of William King, 
colonel of the fourth regiment of infantry, madea 
report, which was read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Ordered, That the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


rm : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
report to this House, at the commencement ofthe next 
session of Congress, a plan for the reduction of the 
army, to six thousand officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, musicians, and privates, and preserving such 
parts of the corps of engineers, as, in his opinion, 
without regard to that number, it may be for the pub- 
lic interest to retain; and, also, what saving of the 
public revenue will be produced by guch an arrange- 
ment of the army as he may propose in conformity to 
this resolution. 

After some few remarks from different gentle- 
men, this resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Simxins then offered the following reso- 
lution, the subject thereof being in a manner 
connected, as he had observed, with that just 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be re- 
quested to report to this House, at an early period of 
the next session, such plan or plans for a Navy Peace 
Establishment as he may deem expedient, with a 
wiew to a reduction of the expenditures of that estab- 
lishment. 
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tó whom was referred the letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting an account of 
the annual receipts and expenditures of the De- 
partment for Indian Affairs within the District of 
Columbia, from its commencement to the present 
time, be discharged from the further:consideration 
thereof, and that it lie on the table. 

Ordered; That the Committee on Naval Affairs 
be discharged from the further consideration of the 
several matters and things to them referred during 
the present session, and upon which they have not 
reported; and that they severally lie on the table. 

Mr. Woopsrivce, from the committee appoint- 
ed: to inquire whether any, and if any, what, far- 
ther provision may be necessary to give effect to 
the-provisions of the treaty made at Brownstown, 
inthe Territory of Michigan, madea report, which 
was read; and ordered to lie on the table. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter from 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
transmitting a copy of the report of the Land 
Commissioners at St. Helena, and a copy of their 
list of actual settlers, dated 24th December, 1819, 
and 17th March, 1820; which letter, and its ac- 
pombenying documents, were ordered to lie on’ the 
table: 

On motion of Mr. Foor, the House proceeded 
to consider the following proposition, submitted 
yesterday: by him, viz: 

“ Resolved, That the following be added to the stand- 
ing rules and orders of this House: It shall be the duty 
of the Committee on Enrolled Bills to correct any error 
in date in any- engrossed or enrolled bills, and report 
such correction to the. House.” 

And the said proposition was agreed to. 

The amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act to alter and establish certain 
post ‘roads;” were read and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

A- message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed abill, entitled “An act 
for the relief of' Jacob Babbitt;” in which they 
ask the concurrence of this House. 

Two Messages were received from the Prest- 
DENT OF THE UNITED States: 

The first of said Messages was read, and is as 
follows : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives ș 

T communicate to Congress translations of letters 
from the Minister of Spain to the Secretary of State, 
received since my message of the 9th instant. 

JAMES MONROE. 

Wasaineron,; May 12, 1820. 

The Message and accompanying documents 
were ordered to lie on the table 
i The other Message was then read, and is as fol- 
ows: 


To the Speaker of the House of Representatives : 

Į transmit to the House of Representatives a report 
from the Secretary of State, with the document pre- 
pared in pursuance of a resolution of the House of 
the: 14th ultimo; on the subject of claims of citizens of 
the United States for Spanish spoliations upon their 
property and commerce. 

JAMES MONROE. 

Wasurrerun; May-12, 1820. 


The Message and accompanying documents 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

The House again proceeded to consider the 
amendments proposed by the Senate to the bill, 
entitled “An act to alter and establish certain post 
roads;” and the amendments were concurred’ in 
by the House. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for 
the relief of Jacob Babbitt,” was read twice, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole. to- 
morrow. . : 

An engrossed bill, entitled “An act to amend 
the act, entitled ‘An act authorizing the employ- 
ment of additional naval force,” was. read the third 
time, and passed. i 

An engrossed “resolution authorizing the Pres- 
ident of the: United States to negotiate with for- 
eign Governments on the means of effecting an 
entire abolition of the slave trade,” was read the 
third time, and passed. Oa fia 

On motion of Mr. Srorra, the bill to incorpo- 
rate the President and Managers of. the American 
Colonization Society was postponed until the first 
‘day of the next session of Congress. 
` The bill from. the Senate, “to continue in force 
an act to protect the commerce of the United 
States, and to punish the crime of piracy, and also 
to make further provision for punishing the crime 
of piracy,” was read: the third. time, as. yesterday 
amended at the instance of Mr. Mrrosr,; and was 

assed, and returned to the Senate for concurrence 
in the amendment, after refusing to agree toa 
motion of Mr. Ricu to recommit the same. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Mr. Epwarps, of North Carolina, moved that 
the Committee of the Whole, to which is com- 
mitted the bill to continue in force the act, entitled 
“An act to protect the commerce of the United 
States, and to punish the crime of piracy ;” the 
bill to incorporate the President and Managers of 
the American Colonization Society, and the reso- 
lutions authorizing the President of the United 
States to. negotiate with foreign Governments-on 
the means of effecting an entire abolition: of: the 
African slave trade, be discharged from the further 
consideration thereof; and, the question being taken 
thereon, it passed in the affirmative. i 

Mr: Epwarps then moved that the said resolu- 
tions le on the table. 

A division of the question’on that motion’ was 
called for; and, on the question Shall the ‘first of 
the said resolutions, which is in the following 
words, lie on the table? to wit: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to negotiate with all the Governments 
where Ministers of the United States are or shall be 
accredited, on the means of effecting an entire and 
immediate abolition of the slave trade. S 

And determined in the negative, yeas 35, nays 
78, as follows: 

Yzas—Messrs Adams, Alexander, Anderson, At 
cher of Maryland, Ball, Boden, Brevard, Buffum, Bur- 
well, Butler of New Hampshire, Butlerof Louisiana, 


| Cobb, Crofts, Culbreth, Dennison, Eddy, Edwards of 


North Caroline, Folger, Hill, Hostetter, Johnson, 
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Jones of Virginia, Kent, Livermore, Lowndes, McCoy, 
Newton, Parker: of Virginia, Phelps, Philson, Rhea, 
Ross; Simkins, Smith of Maryland, and Stevens. 

Naxs—Messrs. Archer of Virginia, Baldwin, Bate- 
man, Beecher, Bloomfield, Brush, Campbell, Case, 
Clagett, Clark, Cocke, Cook, Crawford, Culpeper, 
Cushman, Cuthbert, Darlington, Dickinson, Edwards 
of Connecticut, Edwards of: Pennsylvania, Floyd, 
Foot, Fullerton, Gross:of Pennsylvania, Hall of New 
York, Hendricks, Herrick, Hibshman, Heister, Jones 
of Tennessee, ‘Kendall, Kinsey; Kinsley, Little, Linn, 
Maclay, McCreary; McLane. of Delaware, Meigs, 
Mercer, R. Moore: S: Moore, Monell, Murray, Over- 
street, Parker of Massachusetts, Patterson, Pindall, 
Pitcher, Plumer, Rich, Rogers, Russ, Sampson, Saw- 
yer, Sergeant, Silsbee, Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, 
Smith of North Carolina, Southard, Storrs, Street, 
Strong of New York, Swearingen, Taylor, Tomlinson, 
Tompkins, Tracy, Tucker of South Carolina, Van 
Rensselaer, Wallace, Warfield, Wendover, Whitman, 
‘Williams of Virginia, Williams .of North. Carolina; 
and. Wood: f 

The question was then taken, Shall the second 
resolution (which-isin the following words) lie on 
the table? viz: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be:requested to: enter: into a:stipulation or formal de- 
claration with the several maritime Powers, recognis- 
ing: the independence and permanent neutrality of any 
colony:of the free people of color of the United States 
which shall ‘be. established on the western coast of 
Africa.: 

And determined in the eee 

The question was then also taken, Shall the 
third resolution (which is in the following words) 
lie on the table ? viz: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be.requested, in such use-as: he may deem it expedient 
to.make. of the. public ships of the United States, to 
afford every: aid, not inconsistent with the public wel- 
fare,..to the efforts of the American Society for colo- 
nizing.the free: people of.color of the United States 
upon the-western coast of. Africa : 

.And: passed in the affirmative. 

Mr. Brusx then moved that the first resolution 
be postponed to the next session of Congress ; 
which motion was negatived. 

The first resolution was then ordered to be en- 
grossed. for a.third reading. 

Qh motion of Mr. Brusx the second resolution 
was postponed to.the next session, 


THE: LOAN BILL. 


The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill to authorize the President of the United 
States to. borrow.a.sum of money for the use of 
the Government. 

Mr.. Lownnes moved to amend the. bill, by 
striking, out. that.part.of.it which authorizes the: 
loan to: be. taken ‘for an extended time, at an. inter- 
est-of five.per cent., so as to leave the loan to be: 
taken. at-a rate-not exceeding six per cent., and re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the Government.. 

Mr. L. was of opinion that there was occasion, 
in.the present circumstances of the country, to tie 
upthe Government from redeeming this loan when 


they should choose; and that it would be setting 
a bad example to begin now, in a time of peace, 
to borrow money, and make the loan:so long irre- 
deemable. 

Mr. Smita, of: Maryland, opposed the motion. 
He was well informed, he said, that, on the terms 
proposed by the bill, the loan could be obtained 
at five per cent.; and he thought it desirable to ob- 
tain a loan at five per cent. to pay off a debt on 
which an interest of six. per cent. was now paid. 
The owners of the Mississippi stock, so far as 
they had claims on the Government, would, per- 
haps, invest the whole in this loan. He was not: 
moved by the pride of opinion, in opposing this 
motion, but he believed that the substantial inter- 
est of the country required the commencement of 
a system of loans at the interest of five per cent., 
and he was told that this was.a favorable time for 
doing it. 

Mr. Lownpes said, he was not willing that the 
Government should be debarred, by its own act, | 


from making use of its unappropriated lands, at 
any time, in the redemption of temporary loans 
like this. 


If. the Government should have money 
thus lying idle, the gentleman would see that they 
would lose by it in one month what they would 
gain in twelve months by the difference of the rate 
of interest. We ought not. to set the example of 
creating, in time of peace, a debt which it would 
be out.of the powerof the Government to. extin- 


guish at its pleasure. 


Mr. Smrru said that, if he could believe that in 


one or two years the Treasury would be in the 
condition the gentleman supposed, he should not, 
potan object to the pro 


osed amendment, But 


e had no expectation. that such would be the 


result. 


Mr. WiLLiams, of North Carolina, then moved 


to strike out three millions, (the proposed amount 
of the loan,) and in lieu thereof insert two mil- 
lions. [This motion was declared not to be in or- 
der, the House having already changed the amount 


from two to three millions.) Mr. W. then moved 


to strike out three millions, and insert, in lieu there- 
of, two and a half millions. 


Mr. W. said, he had made this motion on the 
ground that he had no idea that we should be able 
to keep in the Treasury a million of dollars for 
contingencies. He had no wish, he said, that Gov- 
ernment should ever have a dollar in the Treas- 
ury-more than was necessary. for the authorized 
expenditure; believing that the expenditure would 
keep pace with the money in the Treasury. If 
more money should be necessary, the President 
had it always in his power to convene Congress 
for the purpose.of providing it. ; 

Mr. Situ, of Maryland, said he should oppose 
the motion, though he believed it not very mate- 
rial. If the money was not wanted, it would not 
be borrowed. The bill contained no absolute in- 


junction to. borrow, but an authority to borrow if 


necessary. Mr. S. made a statement to show that, 
even if the whole amount of three millions of the 
loan should be borrowed, it would not increase the 
debt-of the country, inasmuch as, besides the out- 


standing Mississipptstock, there was $2,800,000 of 
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the principal of the public debt to be paid off this 
ear. 

t Mr. Lirrie suggested, that calling Congress 

would not be a very economical process for effect- 

ing what could so easily be effected now, by leav- 

ing the bill as it stands. 

Mr. Foyn made a few remarks in favor of the 
motion, and then the motion was negatived. 

The bill was then ordered. to be engrossed for a 
third reading—the yeas and nays being required 
by Mr. Cocks, but not sustained by a sufficient 
number. 

The bill respecting the enlistment of seamen for 
the Navy of the United States, was then taken up, 
and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The bill from the Senate, providing for the re- 
lief of sick and disabled seamen, passed through a 
Committee of the Whole. 

Several amendments were recommended by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, among which 
was the striking out two sections of the bill pro- 
viding for erecting an hospital at New Orleans, 
and appropriating money for purchasing a build- 
ing for the same purpose at Savannah. This ques- 
tion gave rise to considerable debate, being warmly 
opposed by Mr. Burter, of Louisiana, and Mr. 
Courunnrr, but was decided in the affirmative. 
A new section was also added, authorizing and 
requiring the Secretary of the Navy to cause to 
be deducted, at the rate of twenty-five cents per 
month, from the pay of the officers and seamen of 
the Navy of the United States, for the purposes of 
this bill. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be read a 
third time. 


SMALL VESSELS OF WAR. 


The bill from the Senate, authorizing the build- 
ing of certain small vessels of war, passed through 
a Committee of the Whole after being amended, 
so as to reduce the number from seven to five. 

[The object of these vesscls is to protect the 
revenue, and pursue piratcs, &c., in the waters of 
our Southern coast, which are too shallow to be 
navigated by the vessels now in service.] 

The bill was opposed by Mr. Cannon, as unne- 
cessary, and also because the cost of the vessel 
($60,000) was not to be taken from the moneys 
already appropriated for repairs. It was supported 
by Messrs. Stuspex, Jounsoy, and NeEwrTon, on 
the ground of its being required for the security of 
the revenue, and the detection of smugglers and 
pirates. 

The question on ordering the bill to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was decided by yeas and nays 
—78 votes to 37, as follows: 

Yxras—Messrs. Abbot, Allen of N. York, Anderson, 
Archer of Md., Archer of Virginia, Baker, Baldwin, Ball, 
Bateman, Bloomfield, Brush, Burton, Butler of Louisi- 
ana, Case, Cobb, Crawford, Cuibreth, Culpeper, Cush- 
man, Cuthbert, Darlington, Dennison, Dickinson, Earle, 
Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Edwards of North Car- 
olina, Fisher, Floyd, Folger, Fullerton, Hill, Hostetter, 
Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, Kent, Kinsley, Little, 
Livermore, Lowndes, Lyman, McCoy, McLane of Del- 
aware, Meigs, Mercer, S. Moore, Neale, Nelson of 
Massachusetts, Newton, Parker of Massach’ts, Phelps, 


Pinckney, Pitcher, Plumer, Rankin, Rich, Rogers, 
Sampson, Sergeant, Silsbee, Smith of N. J ersey, Smith 
of Maryland, Smith of North Carolina, Stevena, Storrs, 
Street, Strong of New York, Swearingen, Taylor, Ter- 
rell, Tompkins, Trimble, Wallace, Warfield, W endo- 
ver, Whitman, Williams of Virginia, and Wood. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Tennessee, Boden, 
Bryan, Buffum, Campbell, Cannon, Cocke, Crafts, Foot, 
Forrest, Gross of Pennsylvania, Hendricks, Herrick, 
Hibshman, Heister, Kendall, Kinsey, Linn, Maclay, 
McCreary, Metcalf, R. Moore, Murray, Overstreet, Pat- 
terson, Philson, Pindall, Kendall, Rhea, Russ, Sawyer, 
Sloan, Southard, Strong of Vermont, Tucker ofS. Caro- 
lina, Walker, and Williams of North Carolina. 


The bill was subsequently read a third time, and 
passed, . 


NAVIGATION LAW. 


The bill from the Senate, supplementary to the 
bill commonly called the Navigation Law, passed 
through a Committee of the Whole, where it was 
decidedly supported by Mr. Newron, Mr. CLAY, 
and Mr. Foor. 

The vote on ordering the bill to be engrossed for 
a third reading was decided affirmatively by yeas 
and nays—94 to 25, as follows: 


Yxas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen of N. York, 
Allen of Tennessee, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, 
Archer of Virginia, Baker, Bateman, Bloomfield, Bre- 
vard, Brush, Butler of New Hampshire, Butler of 
Louisiana, Campbell, Cannon, Clagett, Cobb, Crafts, 
Crawford, Culbreth, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, 
Dickinson, Earle, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Ed- 
wards of North Carolina, Fisher, Floyd, Folger, Foot, 
Fullerton, Gross of Pennsylvania, Hall of New York, 
Hibshman, Heister, Hill, Jones of Virginia, Kent, 
Kinsley, Little, Linn, Livermore, Lowndes, Lyman, 
Maclay, McCreary, McLane of Delaware, Meigs, Mer- 
cer, Metcalf, S. Moore, Murray, Neale, Nelson of Mas- 
sachusetts, Newton, Overstreet, Parker of Massachu- 
setts, Pindall, Pitcher, Plumer, Rankin, Rhea, Rich, 
Rogers, Russ, Sampson, Sergeant, Silsbee, Simkins, 
Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, Smith of 
North Carolina, Southard, Stevens, Storrs, Strong of 
Vermont, Strong of New York, Swearingen, Taylor, 
Terrell, Tompkins, Trimble, Tucker of South Caro- 
lina, Van Rensselacr, Walker, Wallace, Warfield, 
Wendover, Whitman, Williams of North Carolina, 
and Wood. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Baldwin, Ball, Boden, Bur- 
well, Clark, Cocke, Darlington, Dennison, Forrest, 
Garnett, Hendricks, Herrick, Hostetter, Johnson, Kin- 
sey, McCoy, R. Moore, Patterson, Philson, Pinckney, 
Sawyer, Sloan, Street, and Williams of Virginia. 


The bill was then read the third time, and passed. 


Seven o'clock. P. M. 


The bill to amend the act for the reservation of 
timber lands for naval purposes; the bill to con- 
tinue in force the act to provide for persons disa- 
bled by known wounds in the Revolutionary war ; 
and the bill to provide for repairing the General 
Post Office building,—passed through Committees 
of the Whole, and were ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading. 

The bill for the relief of Margaret Hall,-(late 
Margaret McKenzie,) passed through a Committee 
of the Whole, and was ordered to lie on the table. 
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“The bill designating the ports within which only 

foreign-armed vessels shall be permitted to enter ; 
the bill'to increase the number of clerks in the 
War Department; and the bill for the relief of 
Richard S. Hackley,—severally passed through 
Committees of the Whole, and were ordered to be 
‘engrossed for a third reading. 
x The bill making appropriations for carrying into 
effect the treaty lately concluded with the Chippe- 
wa nation of Indians, passed through a Commit- 
teeof the Whole, and was ordered to.be engrossed 
for a third reading. 

The bill to extend the jurisdiction of justices of 
the peace in the recovering of debts in the District 
of Columbia, passed through a Committee of the 
Whole, and was ordered to lie on the table. 

The bill for the relief of Ebenezer Stevens and 
Austin L. Sands, legal representatives of Rich- 
ardson Sands, passed through a Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. Rura moved that the said bill be postponed 
indefinitely ; but, before this question was decided, 
‘about 10 o’clock the House adjourned. 


Saturday, May 13. 


Mr. Smits, of North Carolina, from the Com- 
mittee of Accounts, to whom was referred the re- 
port of the Speaker, and his account, with the 
voucher in support thereof, respecting the expen- 
ditures for furnishing the hall and offices of the 
House of Representatives, made a report; which 
was read, and the resolution and order therein 
contained were concurred in by the House as fol- 
lows, viz: 

Resolved, That the House doth approve of the said 
expenditure, amounting to the sum of twenty-four 
thousand nine hundred and seven dollars thirty-seven 
and a half cents, and that it be certified to the Treas- 
ury accordingly. 

Ordered, That the Committee of Ways and 
Means, the Committee on Private Land Claims, 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the Committee 
of Claims, the Committec on Roads and Canals, 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations, sever- 
ally, be discharged from the further consideration 
of all such matters and things to them respectively 
referred during the present session, and upon 
which they have not reported. 

Mr. Storrs, from the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, to which was referred the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act fur the appointment 
of Commissioners to lay out a canal in the State 
of Ohio,” reported the same without amendment ; 
and it was referred to the Committee of the Whole, 
to which is committed the bill providing for the 
preservation and repair of the Cumberland Road. 

On motion of Mr. METCALF, : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, directed to obtain all the in- 
formation he can, and to lay before this House, as 
soon as may be practicable, after the commence- 
ment of the next session of Congress, the quantity 
of land sold under the provisions of the law passed 
‘on the 27th day of April, 1820, entitled “An act 
making further provision for the sale of the pub- 


16th Con. Ist Srss.—71 


lic lands.” And, also, the name*of each pur- 
chaser; the number of acres sold to each indi- 
vidual, or company, or body corporate; the sum, 
per acre, for which the same was sold; and to dis- 
tinguish that which shall be sold at private from 
that which is sold at public sale. no 

Bills from the Senate of the following titles, to 
wit: An act granting to the State of Ohio the 
right of pre-emption to certain quarter sections of 
lands; and An act for the relief of the inhab- 
itants of the village of Peoria, in the State of Ili- 
nois; were severally read the third time, and 
passed. 

The bill from the Senate to provide relief for 
sick and disabled seamen was read a third time, 
as amended, and passed. [The bill, as it stands, 
contains provisions (they having been reinstated) 
for the erection of a hospital at New Orleans, and 
of another at Savannah.] 

Engrossed bills of the following titles, to wit: 
An act to amend the act making reservation of 
certain public lands to supply timber for naval 
purposes; An act designating the ports within 
which only foreign armed vessels shall be permit- 
ted to enter; An act to revive and continue in 
force an act, entitled “An act to provide for per- 
sons who were disabled by known wounds received 
in the Revolutionary war, and for other purposes ;” 
An act providing for repairing the roof of the 
General Post Office, and to procure an engine for 
the protection of the said building ; An act for the 
relief of Richard S. Hackley; and an act to in- 
crease the number of clerks in the War Depart- 
ment; were severally read the third time, and 
passed. 

The House proceeded to consider the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “ An act for the relief of Ebe- 
nezer Stevens and Austin L. Sands, legal repre- 
sentatives of Richardson Sands, deceased, and 
ain whereupon, it was ordered to lie on the 
table. ; 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Tench Francis, deceased.” The bill was re- 
ported without amendment, and ordered to be read 
a third time to-day. It was accordingly read a 
third time, and passed. 

The bill for the relief of Margaret Hall, late 
McKenzie, was taken up, ordered to a third read- ” 
ing, and subsequently read the third time, and 

assed. 

The bill for the relief of Joshua Newsom, Peter 
Crooks, and James Rabb; the bill for the relief of 
Conrad Laub; the bill to authorize the Governor 
of the State of Illinois to obtain certain abstracts 
of land from certain public offices; the bill pro- 
viding for the expense of surveying certain parts 
of the coast of North Carolina ; severally passed 
through Committees of the Whole, were ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, and were sub- 
sequently read a third time, and passed. 

The bill from the Senate, to continue in force 
the act ‘“to-provide for reports of decisions of the 
Supreme Court,” passed through the usual forms, 
and was read a third time, and finally passed; as 
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also did the bill from the Senate for altering the 
times of holding the court of the United States 
for the Western District of Pennsylvania. 

‘The bill for the relief of Thomas Hunter passed 
through a Committee of the Whole, and was, on 
motion of Mr. Cogs, ordered to lie on the table. 

The bills from the Senate for the relief of Rich- 
ard Smyth, and for the relief of Ambrose Vasse, 
passed through the usual forms, and were read a 
third time, and finally passed. 

The bill from the Senate for the relief of Thos. 
Leiper passed through the usual forms, being op- 
posed by Mr. Rara, and supported by Messrs. 
Serceant and Macuay, and was read a third 
time, and finally passed. 

The bills from the Senate for the relief of Rich- 
ard, O’Brien and James L. Cathcart, passed 
through Committees of the Whole, and were read 
a third time,and passed—the latier with an amend- 
ment. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act for the relief of the President, Directors, 
and: Company, of the Merchants’ Bank of New- 
port, in Rhode Island; the bill was reported with- 
out.amendment, and ordered to lie on the table. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill confirming certain claims 
to land in the State of Illinois; which was re- 
ported without amendment, and ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time to-day, which was 
subsequently done and the bill passed. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act to authorize the erection of a lighthouse 
on one of the Isles of Shoals, near Portsmouth, in 
New Hampshire.” The bill was reported with 
amendments; which were concurred in by the 
House, and the amendments ordered to be en- 

rossed, and the bill read a third time to-day. 

he bill was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed as amended. 

Ordered, That the title be amended, by adding 
thereto, “and for other purposes ;” and that the 
Clerk acquaint the Senate therewith, and request 
their concurrence in the said amendments. 

The Sreaxrr laid before the House a letter from 
Grorcr F. Srrorner, resigning his seat as one 
of the Representatives for the State of Virginia ; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

The House proceeded to consider the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act for the relief of Tho- 
mas Hunter ;” whereupon, the bill was ordered to 
be read a third time to-day. It was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. NewrTon, the Secretary of 
the Treasury was directed to report to the House 
of Representatives, at the commencement of the 
next session of Congress, what alterations or mod- 
ifications, if any, are required in the several acts 
of Congress, fixing the fees and emoluments of 
the collectors of the customs, naval officers, and 
surveyors of the customs; and, also, a plan for 
compensating such officers according to the ser- 
vices respectively performed by them. 

The bill making appropriations for carrying into 


effect the treaty lately concluded with the Chip- 
pewa nation of Indians, passed through a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading on Monday next. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act to authorize the appointment of commis- 
sioners to lay out the road therein mentioned.” 
The bill was reported with amendments, which 
were concurred in by the House. 

The question was then taken, Shall the amend- 
ments be engrossed, and the bill read a third time? 
and passed in the affirmative—yeas 74, nays 35, 
as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Allen of New York, Anderson, 
Baker, Baldwin, Bateman, Beccher, Bloomfield, 
Boden, Brush, Butler of New Hampshire, Butler of 
Louisiana, Campbell, Cook, Crafts, Crowell, Cush- 
man, Cuthbert, Darlington, Dennison, Dowse, Earle, 
Eddy, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Fullerton, Hen» 
dricks, Herrick, Hibshman, Hill, Hostetter, Kinsey, 
Little, Linn, Livermore, Lowndes, Lyman,. Maclay, 
Metcalf, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, Moseley, Murray, 
Neale, Newton, Parker of Mass., Patterson, Philson, 
Pinckney, Pitcher, Plumer, Rankin, Rich, Ringgold, 
Rogers, Ross, Sergeant, Silsbee, Sloan, Smith of Mary- 
land, Southard, Storrs, Street, Strong of New York, 
Swearingen, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tracy, Trimble, Van 
Rensselaer, Wallace, Warfield, Wendover, Whitman, 
and Wood. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Archer of Mary- 
land, Archer of Virginia, Ball, Buffum, Burton, Case, 
Clagett, Clark, Cobb, Crawford, Culpeper, Edwards 
of Connecticut, Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd 
Folger, Foot, Forrest, Garnett, Gross of Pennsylvania, 
Hall of New York, Hall of North Carolina, Heister, 
Johnson, Kinsley, McCreary, Meigs, Nelson of Vir- 
ginia, Rhea, Russ, Sawyer, Tompkins, Williams of 
Virginia, and Williams of North Carolina. 

Ordered, That the said bill be read a third time 
to-day. It wasaccordingly read the third time and 
passed. 


LOAN BILL. 


An engrossed bill, entitled “An act to authorize 
the President of the United States to borrow three 
millions of dollars, and: for other purposes,” was 
read the third time; and the question was taken, 
Shall the bill pass? and it passed in the affirma- 
tive—yeas 75, nays 30, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Alexander, Allen of New York, 
Allen of Tennessee, Anderson, Archer of Maryland, 
Ball, Bateman, Beecher, Brevard, Brush, Bryan, Buf- 
fum, Butler of New Hampshire, Butler of Louisiana, 
Case, Clagett, Cook, Culbreth, Cushman, Cuthbert,. 
Dennison, Dowse, Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, 
Floyd, Folger, Foot, Forrest, Fullerton, Gross of 
Pennsylvania, Heister, Hill, Johnson, Jones of Ten- 
nessee, Kinsley, Little, Lowndes, Maclay, McCreary, 
Meigs, S. Moore, Murray, Neale, Nelson of Massa- 
chusetts, Nelson of Virginia, Newton, Parker of Mas- 
sachusetts, Patterson, Phelps, Philson, Pinckney, Pit- 
cher, Rankin, Rhea, Rich, Rogers, Sampson, Sergeant, 
Silsbee, Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, 
Smith of North Carolina, Street, Strong of New 
York, Tarr, Taylor, Tomlinson, Tompkins, Trimble, 
Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Wendover, Williams of 
Virginia, and Wood. 
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Nars—Messrs. Adams, Baldwin, Boden, Burton, 
Burwell, Campbell, Cannon, Cobb, Cocke, Crafts, 
Culpeper, Edwards of Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Hendricks, Hostetter, Kendall, Kin- 
sey, Linn, Livermore, McCoy, Metcalf, Plumer, Ross, 
Sloan, Southard, Storrs, Strong of Vermont, Tucker 
of South Carolina, Walker, and Williams of North 
Carolina. 

So the bill was passed. 


TONNAGE DUTY ON FRENCH SHIPS. 


The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the bill to impose a new ton- 
nage duty on French ships and vessels. 


[The first section of the bill provides that, in lieu of 


the tonnage duty now paid on French ships or vessels, 
there shall be paid a duty of eighteen dollars per ton, 
on all French ships or vessels which shall be entered 
in the United States, any act to the contrary notwith- 
standing: Provided, however, That nothing contained 
in this act shall be so construed as to prevent the ex- 
tension of the provisions of the act, entitled “An act 
to repeal so much of the several acty imposing duties 
on the tonnage of ships and vessels, and on goods, 
wares, and merchandise, imported into the United 
States, as imposes a discriminating duty on tonnage 
between foreign vesscls and vessels of the United 
States, and between the goods imported into the Uni- 
ted States in foreign vessels, and vessels of the Uni- 
ted States,” to French ships and vessels, and the 
goods imported thercin, whenever the Government of 
France shall accede to the provisions of the act above 
referred to. ‘ 

Suc. 2, That the tonnage duty laid, and directed to 
be paid by this act, shall be collected and paid accord- 
ing to the provisions of the act, entitled ‘An act to 
regulate the collection of duties on imports and ton- 
nage,” passed the second day of March, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-nine. 

Sze. 3. That this act shall commence, and be in 
force, from and after the first day of July, one thous- 
and eight hundred and twenty.] 


Mr. Newron, the chairman of the Committee 
of Commerce, gave a brief exposition of the causes 
which rendered expedient the passage of this bill. 
The documents laid before Congress on the sub- 
ject, he said, showed that all attempts at negotia- 
enon it had failed. The policy of the United 
States had been just and liberal. We had offered 
every thing that could be offered, on terms of reci- 
procity, to induce France to abandon her policy, so 
injurious to our commercial and navigating inter- 
est. We had offered her the same terms as had 
been accepted by Russia, by the Netherlands, and 
by the Hanseatic cities ; but we had offered it in 
vain. 

Mr. N. said he was very sorry that it became his 
duty now to advocate a policy which was abhor- 
rent to his mind—that of restrictions on commerce. 
He was happy that our Government had shown 
to the nations of the world the example of placing 
commerce on the most liberal footing; but, as 
France had refused to reciprocate that liberality, 
it has now become our imperious duty to come 
back, in regard to France, to the policy which she 
herself pursues. In consequence of her illiberality, 
in this respect, we are compelled to resort to the 


Edwards of 


measure now under consideration. She is nowin 
possession of a positive advantage over us, by her 
regulations. ill she voluntarily give itup? It 
has been already shown that she will not; and 
she will continue to refuse to give it up, untilshe , 
finds that, by persisting in it, she has subjected her 
own commerce to inconvenience. In order, there- 
fore, to enable the President of the United States, 
between this time and the next session of Con- 
gress, to negotiate with the French Government 
to some effect, it was necessary to pass this bill. 
There is in the bill a provision that, if the French 
Government feels disposed to enlarge its policy in 
regard to us, all restrictions on her commerce in 
our ports will be done away, and her vessels will 
be placed on the same footing in the ports of the 
United States as those of Great Britain now are. 
If we do not resort to this measure, the door of ne- 


gotiation will remain, as it now is, shut in our face. 
These considerations being taken into view, he 
hoped the Committee would see the necessity of 
passing: this bill. 


Without further debate, the Committee rose and 


reported the bill, and it was ordered to be engross- 
ed for a third reading; and was subsequently read 
a third time, passed, and sent to the Senate for 
concurrence. 


And the House adjourned to meet at nine o’clock 


on Monday. 


Monpay, May 15. 
Ordered, That the Committee of Commerce be 


discharged from the further consideration of the 
petitions, bills, and other matters and things, to 
them referred at the present session, and upon - 
which they have finally acted. 


On motion of Mr. TAYLOR, 
Resolved, That the Clerk of this House cause to 


be prepared and printed, for the use of the mem- 
bers, a list of business remaining undetermined, 
which, by the existing rule, is to be resumed and 
acted upon at the next session of Congress; de- 
signating bills, reports, and resolutions committed, 
from those laid on the table. 


On motion of Mr. Sawyer, the Seeretary of 


the Treasury was directed to report to the House, 
at the next session of Congress, such offices of 


the customs as may be properly suppressed on ac- 
count of their inutility or from any other cause. 

An engrossed bill’ making appropriations for 
carrying into effect the treaty lately concluded 
with the Chippewa nation of Indians, was read 
the third time and passed. 

Ordered, That the the title be “An act making 
appropriations for carrying into effect the treaties 
concluded with the Chippewa and Kickapoo na- 
tions of Indians;” and that the Clerk carry the 
said bill to the Senate, and ask their concurrence 
therein. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate concur in the first, third, fourth, and 
fifth, and disagree to the second and sixth amend- 
ments proposed by the House of Representatives to 
the bill, entitled “An act to provide relief for sick 
and disabled seamen.” They have passed the bill of 
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this House, entitled “An act to authorize the Pres- 
ident of the United States to borrow three millions 
of dollars and for other purposes,” with amend- 
ments, in which they ask the concurrence of this 
House. 

Mr. TRIMBLE moved that the Committee of the 

Whole, to which is committed the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act granting certain privi- 
leges to the Ocean Steamship Company of New 
York,” be discharged from the further considera- 
tion thereof. This motion was rejected by the 
House. 
. The Loan bill, returned from the Senate with 
amendments, the object of which was to increase 
the authority to borrow five millions, instead of 
three, and to strike out what relates to the surplus 
of the Sinking Fund, and to the funding of the 
Mississippi stock, was taken up. 


`. Mr. Smita, of Maryland, who regarded the 


amendment as going to do covertly what the bill 
proposed to do openly , moved that the House dis- 
agree to the amendments, and ask a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreement. This was 
agreed to. 

The House proceeded to consider the message 
from the Senate, stating their disagreement to the 
second and sixth of the amendments proposed by 
this House to the bill, entitled “An act to provide 
relief for sick and disabled seamen ;” whereupon, 

Resolved, That this House doth insist on their 
said second amendment, and recede from their 
sixth amendment to the bill aforesaid. 

The House proceeded to consider the bill to 
extend the jurisdiction of justices of the peace in 
the recovery of debts in the District of Columbia: 
Whereupon, the bill was again ordered to lie on 
the table. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the bill of this House, 
entitled “An act designating the ports within 
which, only, foreign armed ships shall be permit- 
ted to enter ;” with an amendment, in which they 
ask the concurrence of this House. 

The amendment proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act designating the ports, within 
which, only, foreign armed vessels shall be per- 
mitted to enter,” was concurred in by the House. 

On motion of Mr. Smiru, of Maryland, 

- Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
tesentatives be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, 
such sum as he may deem just, not exceeding the 
compensation of the regular clerks of his depart- 
ment, for the same period, to an assistant clerk, 
during the present session. 

The House proceeded to consider the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act to provide for build- 
ing an addition to the custom-house now erecting 
in the city of New Orleans, for the use of the dis- 
triet court of the United States for the State of 
Louisiana ;” when it was ordered that the said 
bill be read a third time to-day. It was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. Henpricks moved that the House do now 
proceed to consider the bill from the Senate, enti- 
tled “An act to authorize the President of the 


| United States to ascertain and designate certain 
boundaries ;” which was rejected by the House, 

On motion of Mr. STREET, the Committee of 
the Whole to which is committed the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act granting certain privi- 
leges to the Ocean Steamship Company of New 
York,” were discharged from the further consid- 
eration thereof. 

The House then proceeded to consider the said 
bill; when it was, on motion of Mr. WILLIAMS, 
of North Carolina, ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Arcuer, of Maryland, laid in at the Clerk’s 
table sundry statements, marked A B C E and F, 
in relation to the expenditures of public moneys 
in the Navy Department; which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

| Ordered, That the Committee on the Publie 
Buildings, and the Committee on the Expendi- 
tures in the War Department, respectively, be 
discharged from the further consideration of the 
several matters and things to them referred during 
the present session, and upon which they have 
not finally acted. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of this House, 
of the following titles, to wit: “An act to revive 
and continue in force an act, entitled “An act to 
provide for persons who were disabled by known 
wounds received in the Revolutionary war, and 
for other purposes ;” and an act in addition to the 
act, entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the support of Government for the year 1820 3° 

| with amendments to cach, in which they ask the 
concurrence of this House. 

The Senate insist on their amendments disa- 
greed to by this House to the bill, entitled “An 
act authorizing the President of the United States 
to borrow three millions of dollars, and for other 
purposes; and have agreed to the conference asked 
by this House thereon, to which they have ap- 
pointed managers on their part. 

The amendment proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act in addition to the act, enti- 
tled ‘An act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of Government for the year 1820;” was 
read, and committed to a Committee of the Whole. 
The House then resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole on the amendment; the Committee 
rose, and reported their agreement thereto; and 
the amendment was concurred in by the House. 

The amendment proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act to revive and continue in 
force an act, entitled “An act to provide for per- 
sons who were disabled by known wounds re- 
ceived in the Revolutionary war, and for other 
purposes,” was concurred in by the House. 

Mr. Smrru, of Maryland, from the managers 
on the part of this House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments depending to the bill, entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the President of the United States to 
borrow three millions of dollars, and for other 
purposes,” made a report: Whereupon, os 

Resolved, That this House insist on their disa- 
greement to the frst and fourth of the amendments 
proposed by the Senate to the said bill, and re- 
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and fourth amendments to the bill, entitled “An 
act authorizing the President of the United States 
to borrow three millions of dollars, and for other 
purposes.” 

_ The amendment proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of Conrad Laub, deceased,” was read, 
and concurred in by the House. 


THANKS TO THE SPEAKER. 

The House having got through the business 
before it— 

Mr. WarFIELD, of Maryland, rose and observed, 
that although it had been customary, whenever 
there existed a disposition on the part of the House 
by an unanimous vote to express their unqualified 
approbation of the course pursued by the Speaker, 
to delay the expression of that opinion until the 
termination of the period for which he was elected, 
yet he was induced, on this occasion, to depart 
from that course, having distinctly understood that 
it was the intention of the Speaker to decline the 
duties of the Chair at the close of the present ses- 
sion. Any observations, said Mr. W., to enforce 


cede from their disagreement to the third of the 
said amendments. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


‘The House, on motion of Mr. SERGEANT, Te- 
solved itself into a Committee of the Whole, on 
the bill from the Senate, in addition to the acts 
providing for the better organization of the Trea- 
sury Department. 

[This bill provides a summary process for the 
recovery of moneys belonging to the United States, 
in the hands of individuals, collectors, and other 
public agents, &c.] 

The bill gave rise to a debate, begun by Mr. 
Epwarps, of North Carolina, in opposition to the 
bill, which was supported by Mr. Senceanr and 
others. 

The objection set up to the bill was, that it pro- 
posed to violate the right, secured by the Constitu- 
tion, of a trial by jury, &c., and also the other 
right, that no man should be deprived of his prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

In reply to this objection, it was argued, that 


there was nothing proposed but what was sanc- 
tioned by numerous precedents, such as sales for 
non-payment of taxes, &c. The moment a man 
receives the public money, he is the agent or in- 
strument of the Treasury, and ought to be subject 
to its power, so far as to compel him to account 
for the money which he has received, and refuses 
or neglects to account for. 

The bill having been reported to the House, a 
motion was made by Mr. CROWELL to postpone 
the further consideration thereof to the first day 
of the next session; which was negatived. 

The bill was then ordered to be read a third 
time; and was subsequently read a third time, and 
passed—by yeas and nays—89 to 14, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander, Ander- 
son, Archer of Maryland, Archer of Virginia, Baker, 
Baldwin, Bloomfield, Brevard, Buffum, Burton, Bur- 
well, Butler of New Hampshire, Campbell, Case, 
Cobb, Cook, Crafts, Crawford, Culpeper, Cushman, 
Cuthbert, Darlington, Dennison, Dickinson, Dowse, 
Eddy, Edwards of Connecticut, Ervin, Fisher, Folger, 
Forrest, Gross of Pennsylvania, Hibshman, Heister, 
Hill, Hostetter, Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, Kent, 
Kinsey, Little, Linn, Lowndes, Maclay, McCreary, 
Meigs, Metcalf, R. Moore, S. Moore, Monell, Murray, 
Neale, Newton, Overstreet, Parker of Massachusetts, 
Patterson, Philson, Rankin, Rhea, Rich, Ringgold, 
Rogers, Russ, Sampson, Sawyer, Sergeant, Silsbee, 
Sloan, Smith of New Jersey, Smith of Maryland, 
Storrs, Street, Strong of Vermont, Strong of New 
York, Taylor, Terrell, Tomlinson, Tompkins, Tucker 
of South Carolina, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, War- 
field, Wendover, Whitman, Williams of Virginia, 
Williams of North Carolina, and Wood. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen of New York, Ball, Bateman, 


Brush, Butler of Louisiana, Crowell, Edwards of 


North Carolina, Foot, Garnett, Hendricks, Herrick, 
Nelson of Virginia, Ross, and Swearingen. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the bill of this House 
entitled “An act for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Conrad Laub, deceased ;” with an 
amendment. The Senate recede from their first 


the justice and propriety of unanimously adopting 
the resolution would be altogether superfluous. 
Every member of the House, in common with 
himself, had witnessed, during the present labo- 
rious and protracted session, the dignity, ability, 
and impartiality, with which the Speaker had dis~ 
charged the duties of his station; and he was per- 
suaded there was not a member of that body to 
whom it would not afford the truest gratification 
to offer the small tribute of respect and approba- 
tion intended to be expressed in the resolution 
then before them. Mr. W. then submitted the 
following resolution, the question on which being 
put by the Clerk, it was adopted unanimously + 


Resolved, unanimously, by the House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America, That the 
thanks of this House be given to the honorable Henry 
Cray, Speaker thereof, for the dignity, ability, and 
impartiality with which he has discharged the duties 
of that station. 


Upon which Mr. Cray rose, and addressed the 


House as follows: 


Gextiemen: The House of Representatives has, 


on former occasions, honored me by a vote of its 
thanks. 
to a testimony of the public approbation, so distin- 


I then felt that the sole claim which I had 


guished, was the zeal with which I have ever sought 
to discharge the highly responsible duties of the Chair; 
and I am now sensible that I am indebted to your be- 
lief of the continued exertion of that zeal for the fresh 
proof of your favorable sentiments towards me, in the 
resolution which you have just adopted. 

If, gentlemen, the traveller parts with regret from 
those agreeable acquaintances which he casually makes, 
as he journeys on his way, how much more painful 
must be the separation of those who have co-operated 
many months in the anxious endeavor to advance the 
prosperity of a common country ; who have been ani- 
mated by mutual sympathies; and who have become 
endeared to each other by an interchange of all the 
friendly offices incident to the freest social intercourse 2 
Addressing you as I now do, probably the last time 
from this place, I confess 1 feel a degree of emotion 
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which I am utterly unable to express. I shall carry 
with:me into that retirement which is necessary to the 
. performance of indispensable private duties, a grateful 
recollection of all your kindnesses; of the respectful 
and affectionate consideration of me which you have 
always evinced ; of the.generous and almost unlimited 
confidence which you have -ever reposed in me; and 
of the tenderness with which you have treated even 
my errors. But, interesting as have been the relations 
in which I have stood, for many years, to this House, 
J have yet higher motives for continuing to behold it 
with tho deepest solicitude. I shall regard it as the 
great depositary of the most important powers of our 
excellent Constitution; as the watchful and faithful 
sentinel of the freedom of the people ; as the fairest 


and truest image of their deliberate will and wishes; 


and as that ‘branch of the Government where, if.our 
beloved country shall unhappily be destined to add 
another to the long list of melancholy examples of the 
loss of public liberty, we shall witness its last strug- 
gles and its expiring throes. 

Gentlemen, I beg you to carry with you my sin- 
cerest wishes for your individual happiness, and the 
prosperity of your respective families. 

Mr, Smitu, of Maryland, and Mr. Van Rens- 
SELAER having been appointed to wait on the 
President, reported to the House that the President 
had no further communication to make; ani 

The House adjourned to the second Monday in 
November next, being the thirteenth day of the 
month. 


APPENDIX 


TO THE HISTORY OF THE SIXTEENTH CONGRESS. 


[FIRST SESSION.] 


COMPRISING THE MOST IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS ORIGINATING DURING THAT CON. 
GRESS, AND THE PUBLIC ACTS PASSED BY IT. 


DANISH BRIG HENRICK. 


[Communicated to Congress, December 28, 1819.] 


To the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States : 

On the 23d of February, 1803, a Message from 
the President of the United States was transmit- 
ted to both Houses of Congress, together with the 
report of the then Secretary of State, Mr. Madi- 
son, upon the case of the Danish brigantine Hen- 
rick and her cargo, belonging to citizens of Ham- 
burgh, recommending the claim to the favorable 
consideration of Congress. In February, 1805, it 
was again presented, by a Message from the Presi- 
dent, to the consideration of Congress, but has not 
since been definitively acted upon. 

The Minister resident* from Denmark and the 
Consul General from Hamburgh having recently 
renewed ee in behalf of the respective 
owners of the vessel and cargo, I transmit, here- 
with, copies of their communications for the fur- 
ther consideration of the Legislature, upon whose 
. files all the documents relating to the claim are 


still existing. 
JAMES MONROE. 
Wasuineton, Dec. 24, 1819. 


From the Consul General of Hamburgh to the Secretary 
of State. 
HAMBURGH CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 9, 1819. 


Sir: On behalf of several of the citizens of 
Hamburgh, I have the honor to solicit your atten- 
tion to'the subject of their interests in the cargo 
of the Danish brigantine Henrick, Peter Scheelt, 
master, which was captured by a public armed 
vessel of the United States in the year 1799, with 
a request that you will be pleased to lay the case 
before the President of the United States, that, if 
he shall see proper, he may submit it to the con- 
sideration of Congress. 

This vessel and cargo have been heretofore 


*The application of the Minister was verbal. 


within the view of the Executive of the United 

States, and have been the subject of a very favora- 

ble representation from the Department of State. 

It will not, therefore, be necessary that I should 

enter into a minute detail of the circumstances 

attending it, as the public records of the Govern-* 
ment contain a full and faithful statement of 

them. 

I deem it proper at this time, sir, to present the 
case before you in this summary way. The vessel 
in question was Danish property; the cargo on 
board belonged exclusively to citizens of Ham- 
burgh; and, of course, the whole was neutral in 
the then existing war. She sailed from Ham- 
burgh, bound to Cape François, on the 3d of Octo- 
ber, 1799. She was taken by a French privateer, 
and on the 8th of the same month was recaptured 
by the American public vessel called the Picker- 
ing, and carried into St. Christopher’s. At this 
British island the vessel and cargo were libelled 
for salvage ; one-half of the gross amount of sales 
was decreed to the recaptors, and the other half, 
after deducting costs and expenses, to the ownets. 
Of the value of the cargo, amounting to upwards 
of thirty-four thousand dollars, nearly the whole 
was lost, as appears by the documents heretofore 
exhibited on this subject to the Department of 
State. 

In the past consideration of this affair, it seems 
to have been plainly conceded thatit was the duty 
of the American commander to have brought the 
property recaptured under the authority of the 
United States within their jurisdiction, and that 
if this duty had been performed the vessel and 
cargo would have been released either altogether, 
or upon payment of the most moderate rate of 
salvage. By a different line of conduct from that 
which should have been pursued, the property was 
involved in a sentence proceeding from a palpable 
misconception and misapplication of a law of the 
United States, and its almost total loss was the 
consequence. The owners, thus heavily suffering 
from the conduct of the American commander of 
a public vessel, had no remedy for the injury they 
had sustained but an appeal to the justice of the 
American Government. This appeal was made 
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on behalf of the whole interest, and its justice was 
in various departments of the Government dis- 
tinctly recognised; but the redress suited to the 
case has never yet been afforded. 

It is supposed that the conduct of the Danes to- 
wards American property may have had its effect 
upon the American Government in postponing its 
just purposes towards the owners of the property 
in question. But it is respectfully submitted that 
this consideration, if it has any existence, ought 
not to affect the interests of the owners of the 
cargo, who are citizens of Hamburgh, and who 
now separately make their claim to retribution. 

Most respectfully inviting your attention, sir, to 
the documents in the Department of State, in re- 
lation to the brigantine Henrick and cargo, and to 
several reports of committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress on the subject of this 
claim, I do earnestly submit the claim of the own- 
ers of the cargo to your consideration, and request 
that it may be laid before the President of the Uni- 
ted States, in order that a just recompense may be 
had for the heavy injuries which have been thus 
sustained. 

Permit me, sir, to assure you of my particular 
«regard and consideration, wherewith I have the 
honor to remain, sir, your most obedient servant, 

C. N. BUCK, 
Consul Gen. of Hamburgh to the U. S. 


Hon. Jonn Q. Apams, 
Secretary of State. 


adopted from the laws of the United States, as 
then applicable to recapturers of American prop- 
erty, and of such as belonged to belligerent Pow- 
ers in amity with the United States; but it is be- 
lieved that these laws had, according to decisions 
of our own courts, no reference to recaptures of 
neutral property. That admitting, what has re- 
ceived the sanction of some recent authorities, that, 
in certain peculiar cases of danger of a neutral 
being condemned by a belligerent, the recaptors 
are entitled to a proportionate salvage, there is 
much reason to believe this is not such a case, as 
the vessel was bound from a neutral to a French 
port, the whole of the property being neutral, and, 
according to the assurance of Mr. Lindemann, the 
Governor of the Danish West India islands, most 
of the Danish vessels carried into Guadaloupe, for 
a year before this capture, were released, and some 
of them with damages. That the courts of the 
United States have, in cases much more strongly 
marked by circumstances indicating a danger of a 
neutral being condemned, allowed much smaller 
rates of salvage. 

“That the laws of the United States required 
vessels captured under their authority to be brought 
within their jurisdiction; and it is conceived that 
it was the duty of the American officers, in this 
case, to repel the attempt of the foreign judica- 
tory to take cognizance, much less oughf they to 
have directly submitted their recapture to its deci- 
sion, which, as it could not be revised or rectified, 
in case of error, by the tribunals of their own 
country, might tend to involve it in claims on its 
responsibility from others, 

“That, according to the representation of the 
agent for the owners of the Danish vessel, of the 
sum of $44,500, the value of the vessel, freight, 
and cargo, there remained, after satisfying the 
decree for salvage and expenses, no more than 
$8,374 41. 

“That, as the policy and interest of the United 
States lead them, in a special manner, to respect 
and promote the rights and facilities of neutral 
commerce; as the sentence in this case was per- 
mitted, if not procured, by officers of the United 
States, to be made in a foreign, and therefore im- 
proper tribunal; as there remains no doubt but 
that a court of the United States, pronouncing 
thereon, would either have rejected the claim for 
salvage altogether, or reduced it to the most mod- 
erate scale, as the declared basis of the sentence; 
as the law of the United States was inapplicable 
to the case; and as it is understood that a remedy 
is now unattainable, in the ordinary judicial course, 
it is the opinion of the Secretary of State that, 
under all the circumstances, the case ought to be 
referred to the just provisions of Congress thereon. 

“ All which is respectfully submitted. 

“JAMES MADISON. 

“& DEPARTMENT oF STATE, Feb. 22, 1803.” 


[The following report on the same subject was made 
February 8, 1820.] 


The Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom 
was referred the Message of the President of the 
24th of December last, recommending to Congress 
the consideration of the case of the Danish brig- 
antine Henrick and her cargo, respectfully report, 
that they have thought it right to present to the 
House that view of the circumstances of the case 
which is contained in the report made by Mr. 
Madison on the 22d of February, 1803: 

“The Secretary of State has the honor to report 
to the President of the United States, upon the 
note of the Minister of His Danish Majesty, dated 
on the 9th instant, as follows: 

“That it appears that the Danish brigantine 
Henrick, Captain Peter Scheelt, sailing from Ham- 
burgh, loaded with an assorted cargo, and bound 
to Cape Francois, was captured on the 3d of Octo- 
ber, 1799, by a French privateer, and, on the 8th 
of the same month, she was recaptured by an 
American public armed vessel called the Picker- 
ing, and carried to the British island of St. Chris- 
topher, where she arrived on the 10th. 

“That, from an authenticated transcript of the 
roceedings in the case of the said vessel, had be- 
ore the court of vice-admiralty at the said island, 

it appears that the said court took cognizance of 
the case, and awarded one-half of the gross amount 
of the sales of the brig and her cargo to be paid 
to the recaptors, and the other half, after deduct- 
ing costs and expenses, to be restored to the owners. 
That this rate of salvage appears to have been 


The examination of the subject by the commit- 
tee has led them to an entirely different conclusion, 
as to the obligations of the United States, from 
that which seems to be intimated in the foregoing 
report. The laws of the United States required 
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that the French vessels of which it authorized the 
capture should be brought into the ports of the 
United States for condemnation. They provided 
for the restoration of American property which 
might be recaptured from a French captor, upon 
a salvage to be determined either upon the mutual 
TOA of „the parties, or by a decree of a court 
of the United States, and they do not seem to have 
provided at all for the case of the capture from the 
French of property belonging toa third nation. 
The proceedings in the court of vice admiralty in 
St. Christopher’s, by which so large an allowance 
of salvage and costs was made as to absorb a very 
great proportion of the amount for which the ves- 
sel and cargo were sold, were submitted, in 1800, to 
three of the most distinguished lawyers of this 
country, who concluded, from the papers laid be- 
fore them, that the sentence of the court was in 
consequence of proceedings exhibited on the part 
of the owners of the vessel and cargo, and not on 
the part of the recaptors. In this opinion, (which 
the committee have subjoined to their report,) it is 
suggested to be unadvisable for the Danish Consul 
to apply either to the Government of the United 
States for indemnity, or to institute any suit in the 


courts or penes here against the captors. 
This claim of indemnity against the Govern- 
ment is, indeed, of an unusual character. It is al- 


leged that a foreign court, in a case to which an 
American officer was a party, awarded an unjust 
sentence, and that the costs of this legal proceeding 
were excessive. The claimants have abstained 
from the natural remedy for correcting the errors 
of an inferior court, which the justice of civilized 
nations provides, by constituting tribunals of appeal. 
They abstain, too, in conformity with sound legal 
advice, from prosecuting any legal remedy in our 
own courts against the officers of whose miscon- 
duct they complain, and they choose to prefer their 
claims to indemnity against the Government which, 
as they say, did not authorize, and whose laws, 
indeed, according to their construction, forbade the 
proceeding. 

This claim has several times been recommended 
to the attention of Congress by the Executive. 
Committees have made reports in its favor, and a 
bill to provide for it passed the House of Represent- 
atives, January, 1804, by a majority of one hun- 
dred and eight to fifteen members. 

The committee recommend to the House the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That it is not expedient to make pro- 
vision to indemnify the owners of the Danish brig- 
antine Henrick and her cargo for the injury alleged 
to have resulted from the sentence of a British 
court of vice-admiralty in the island of St. Chris- 
topher. 

A. 

Copy of a paper filed in the Navy Department, purport- 
ing tobe a copy of an opinion given by Edward 
Tilghman, William Lewis, and Peter S. Duponceau. 

_ On the case of the Danish brig Henrick, taken 
by a French privateer from Guadaloupe, on her 
voyage from Hamburgh to Cape François, retaken 
by the United States brig Pickering, after being 


more than ninety-six hours in the power of the 
French, carried into St. Christopher’s, and there 
libelled by Peter Scheelt, master of the said Dan- 
ish brig, on behalf of the owners, underwriters, 
and others concerned, in the court of vice-admi- 
ralty, who ordered the said brig Henrick and her © 
cargo to be sold, and adjudged one moiety of the 
gross proceeds to the recaptors, for salvage; as far 
as we are able to judge from the papers laid before 
us, which do not contain the whole of the record, 
it appears to us that the sentence of the judge of 
admiralty was in consequence of proceedings ex- 
hibited on the part of the owners of, and others 
concerned in the vessel and cargo, and not on the 
part of the recaptors; which proceedings, it is rea- 
sonable to conclude, were for restitution. Under 
these circumstances, we do not think it advisable 
for the Danish Consul either to apply to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for indemnity or 
recompense for the great loss sustained, or to in- 
stitute any process in the courts of justice here 
against the captain of the Pickering. 

It must, we think, be left to the discretion of the 
owners, underwriters, and others who may happen 
to be interested, whether they will or will not pros- 
ecute an appeal to the courts in England. 

EDWARD TILGHMAN, 
WILLIAM LEWIS, 
PETER S. DUPONCEAU. 
Fesroary, 21, 1800. 
B. 


Copy of a letter from Commodore Tingey, the command- 
er of the United States squadron in the West Indies 
at the time the Danish brig was recaptured. 

Navy Yard, WASHINGTON, 
January 19, 1820. 


Sm: In pursuance to your directions, I have 
endeavored to call to my remembrance as many of 
the facts as came to my knowledge relative to the 
recapture of the Danish brigantine Henrick from 
the French, by the United States brig Pickering, 
Captain Hiller, in the month of October, 1799, 
during the period of my having the command of 
our West India squadron. Captain Hiller, in the 
brig Pickering, pursuant to orders from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, having joined my command, 
received my orders relative to what part of the sta- 
tion he should cruise in, so as to have the squadron 
distributed in such a manner as should be most ef- 
fectual in protecting our defenceless commerce, 
and annoying the enemy; when, some time in the 
month of October above mentioned, Captain Hiller 
fell in with the above-mentioned brig Henrick, in 
possession of a prizc-master and crew from a 
French privateer, by which she had been captured 
some short time before; he, of course, recaptured 
the Henrick, as it was his duty to do, and carried 
her to the port of Basseterre, in the island of St. 
Christopher, which was the general rendezvous of 
the squadron. At this time I was, as my duty 
strictly enjoined, cruising in the United States ship 
Ganges, for the purposes before mentioned. On 
my next meeting with the Pickering, some few 
days afterwards, Captain Hiller reported this re- 
capture to me, merely as a part of his transactions, 
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in his general report; but, in an interview with | fori 
him on board my ship, (the Ganges,) I learned | pointed an agent to proceed to the Island of St. 
that an adjudication for the salvage (agreeably to | Domingo, for the purpose of claiming the indem- 
the act of Congress) had been given at St. Chris- | nity which appears to be justly due to the peti- 
topher’s, at the instance of the captain or agent of | tioners for property so unjustly taken from them. 
the Henrick, or of a compromise with said captain | He accordingly proceeded thither, but was denied 
or agent--my memory, at this distant period, does | access to the Government of Christophe upon the 
not enable me to say which. Thus, the whole | alleged ground of informality in the style of his 
transaction had commenced and terminated with-| powers. Mr. Tyler did not live to return to the 
out my having any view or knowledge thereof | United States. 
until it- had passed. In the Spring of the year 1818, a second attempt 
From the celerity with which the business was | was made to send an agent to make the demand, 
conducted at St. Christopher’s, I cannot entertain | and authority was given to present himself in a 
a doubt that the adjudication or compromise was | manner which there was reason to expect would 
effected with the assent, or, as more probable, at | have discarded every question of form. The re- 
the instigation of the captain or agent for the Hen- | sult, however, was a refusal again to receive him. 
tick; for Captain Hiller was too correct an officer | A formal recognition of the kingdom of Hayti not 
(scrupulously so in regard to his duty) to have | being deemed expedient, no further measures have 
of himself commenced on any decisive measures | been found practicable on the part of the Execu- 
against the recaptured vessel, until I should have | tive in the case; those suggested by the memo- 
arrived, (as commander-in-chief of the squadron,) | rialists being within the exclusive authority of the 
to have decided on the most proper mode of pro- | Legislature. 


| 
cedure, in conformity with my instructions JOHN Q. ADAMS, 


forth in these petitions, Septimus Tyler was ap- 


our Government. DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 

Had the captain or agent of the’ brig Henrick Washington, March 20, 1820. 
awaited my arrival at St. Christopher’s, he could 
readily, on a proper representation of his case, have 
been convoyed to either of the Danish islands to 
leeward, as the time allotted for the cruise of the 
Ganges in those seas had expired; Commodore 
Morris, with the United States ship Adams, had 
already arrived to relieve me, and had brought my 
instructions from the Secretary of the Navy to re- 
turn home; and it being my duty to touch at all 
the neutral ports in my way, to collect all our 
homeward-bound merchantmen, and take them 
under convoy, which duty I did perform; and, 
consequently, the Henrick could have been pro- 
tected to either of the Danish islands, St. Croix or 
St. Thomas; from the latter of which I sailed 
with a large convoy a very few days afterwards ; 
for, on the 10th of November, I was in the river 
Delaware, conformably with my instructions from 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, &c. 

THOMAS TINGEY. 

The Hon. S. Tnomrson, 

Secretary of the Navy. 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled : 

The petition of Samuel G. Perkins, Ezra Davis, 
Ebenezer Francis, Jonathan Low, Benj. Smith, 
and others, whose names are undersigned, mer- 
chants dwelling in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and citizens of the United States, respect- 
fully represents : 


That they and those whom they represent, and 
others, were, in the year of our Lord eighteen hun- 
dred and ten, engaged in a lawful commerce with 
the ports and places in the Island of St. Domingo 
under the dominion of Henry Christophe; that, 
during that year, they shipped a large amount of 
property to Cape Henry and Gonaives, in the ex- 
pectation of procuring return cargoes of the pro- 
duce of the island, but, owing to the scarcity of 
crops that season, 1t was impracticable to procure 
return cargoes immediately ; and, by the then ex- 
isting laws of that Government, they were pro- 
hibited from reshipping the cargoes they had land- 
ed there, or from bringing away specie; that some 
of the persons having the charge of the cargoes 
thus situated sold the same on a credit, to be paid 
for in produce at the opening of the ensuing sea- 
son, and directly returned home with their ves- 
sels in ballast, while other persons thus situated 
preferred to wait for their cargoes; that, during 
this period of delay, Christophe, perceiving a large 
amount of American property within his grasp, 
and tempted by the prospect of great plunder, un- 
der pretence of having an unsatisfied claim against 
certain merchants in Baltimore, in the month of 
October of the same year, forcibly detained all the 
American vessels then in his ports, some of which . 
had been brought in by his cruisers, and arrested 
their officers and crews, and held them thus under 
detention until the month of January following ; 


GOVERNMENT OF ST. DOMINGO. 


[Communicated from the Secretary of State to the 
House of Representatives, March 27, 1820.] 

The Secretary of State, to whom, by a resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives of the 7th of 
February last, the, petitions of Samuel G. Perkins 
and others, merchants of Massachusetts, and of 
William Patterson and others, merchants of Bal- 
timore, were referred, has the honor of submitting 
to the House the following report : 

In the month of January, 1817, in consequence 
of a memorial to the President of the United States 
from sundry persons interested in the claims set 
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and on the third day of the said month of Janu-|its faithful citizens. Relying on the energy of 
ary, passed a decree, (a copy whereof accompanies | our Government and the wisdom of its councils, it 
this petition, and which he immediately caused to | cannot be necessary to urge the importance of pro- 
be executed,) by which he seized and confiscated | tecting the rights and interests of every class of 
to his own use property belonging to your peti- men in the community, and especially in times 
tioners and other citizens of the United States, of | like the present, against every outrage committed 
the value, by his estimate, of one hundred and |-by any Power, civilized, piratical, or barbarous ; 
thirty-two thousand dollars and upwards—a de- jand your petitioners, submitting the remedy for 
cree so manifestly wicked and unjust, that even | their wrongs, and the mode in which it is to be 
Christophe, while he endeavors to shelter himself pursued, to your wisdom, humbly request your aid, 
under his supposed necessity, acknowledges it to and, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

be as much against sound policy and good faith SAM’L G. PERKINS, and others. 

in him as it is arbitrary and contrary to the laws By their attorney, HENRY RICE. 
ofall civilized nations. And your petitioners fur- 
ther state that, after unavailing attempts to pro- 
cure a restitution of their property, or of some part 
thereof, from Christophe, they applied to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for redress, setting forth the 
injuries they had sustained, and the outrage com- 
mitted upon the Government of the United States 
itself. That, during the late war, the application 
of your petitioners was but partly acted upon, 
amidst the multiplicity of great and important 
business which then- occupied the attention of that 
high officer of the Government; but that, on the 
return: of peace, the President of the United States, 
after investigation of the facts, and having satis- 
fied himself of the justice of the claims of your 
petitioners, sent out to Cape Henry an agent, in 
the name of the United States of America, and 
in one of the vessels of war (the Congress frigatc) 
belonging to the United States, to demand resti- 
tution in behalf of your petitioners, and other suf- 
ferers by the same outrage; which said agent 
failed to accomplish the object of his mission. 
That the President of the United States, not un- 
mindful of the great injuries sustained by your pe- 
titioners, and of the outrage committed against the 
Government of the United States, but neverthe- 
less desirous of preserving peaceable dispositions 
towards Christophe, sent out to Cape Henry ano- 
ther agent of the United States, once more to de- 
mand of Christophe to make compensation to the 
sufferers under his decree afuresaid. That said 
agent was unable to procure any satisfaction from 
the said Christophe, and returned conclusively to 
establish the fact that all demands upon Christo- 
phe to do justice to your injured petitioners will 
continue to prove unavailing, unless such demands 
are enforced by the strong arm of the Government. 
And your petitioners would further respectfully 
state that they have been credibly informed that 
the commanders of the ships of war of the United 
States, since their visits to Cape Henry, are clearly 
of opinion that a blockade of that port by a single 
frigate even, or a demand of restitution accom- 
panied by a power to enforce such demand, would 
be attended with the success so much desired by 
your petitioners, and so much an object heretofore 
‘with the head of our Government. In considering 
this casc, your petitioners would respectfully sug- 
gest that no questions of doubtful rights present 
themselves for discussion or compromise, nor do 
they perceive such points of policy or expediency 
to arise as will suffer the Government to acquiesce 
and submit to so great injuries committed upon 
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[Communicated to the Senate, April 18, 1820.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, April 17, 1820. 


The Secretary of State, to whom, by a resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the 13th instant, was referred 
the petition of Eliphalet Loud, and others, to con- 
sider and report thereon, has the honor of reporting: 

That the facts relative to the representations 
made on the part of this Government to that of 
Russia, by the petitioners, are correctly stated b 
them; and that, since the 7th day of July, 1818, 
the latest date mentioned by them, another memo- 
rial has been addressed by the Minister of the Uni- 
ted States at St. Petersburg to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, a copy of which is herewith sub- 
mitted. It does not appear, by any of the des- 
patches from Mr. Campbell since received, that 
any answer to this memorial has been returned. 
JOHN Q. ADAMS. 


Mr. Campbell, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the United States to Russia, to 
Count Nesselrode, Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
St. Petersburg. 
Sr. PETERSBURG, June 6, 1819. 

The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America, has the honor to inform his excellency 
Count de Nesselrode, Secretary of State, that he 
has it in special charge from his Government to 
invite the attention of the Government of His Im- 
perial Majesty to two cases of individual claims 
thercon by citizens of the United States, of long 
standing. 

Of these, one is that of the brigantine Hector, 
belonging to Israel Thorndike, of Boston, com- 
manded by Captain Luke Thorndike, which was 
captured by His Imperial Majesty’s frigate Venus, 
carried to the island of Tenedos, and there con- 
demned with her cargo as lawful prize, in June, 
1807, by sentence of a committee of prizes assem- 
bled on board His Imperial es ship of war 
the Iverday ; the other, that of the ship Commerce, 
belonging to the Weymouth Importing Company, 
in the State of Massachusetts, commanded by 
Captain Joseph Penel, which was taken by a pri- 
vateer under the flag of this Empire, carried into 
Corfu, and there condemned, with her cargo, as 
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lawful prize, in , 1807, by a decree of the 
committee of prizes of that island. 

These vessels, with their cargoes, belonging to 
citizens of the United States of high respectabili- 
ty, who were not only conscious of the purity of 
their own motives in the instructions given respect- 
ing their voyages, but also convinced, from the 
most satisfactory evidence, that in conducting those 
voyages no violation whatever of the laws and 
usages of nations had been committed, they ap- 
plied to their Government, soliciting its aid in 
making their cases known to that of His Imperial 
Majesty; feeling entire confidence, that to procure 
the reversal of those condemnatory decrees, and 
obtain that restitution to which they conceive them- 
selves entitled, it was only necessary to have the 
circumstances under which those captures and 
condemnations took place, so Jaid before the view 
of His Imperial Majesty that the merits and jus- 
tice of their claims might fairly appear. For this 
purpose, full statements of those cases were laid 

efore the Imperial Government in October, 1809, 
by Mr. Levett Harris, then Consul General of the 

nited States at St. Petersburg, with ample testi- 
mony to prove, it is conceived, the injustice and 
irregularity of the captures, as well as of the con- 
demnations consequent thereon; and, at the same 
time, a due claim for indemnity was made in be- 
half of the respective claimants for the heavy losses 
they had sustained. 

On reviewing these statements, and the evidence 
accompanying the same, they appear so ample, 
and to support so conclusively the justice of those 
claims, that the undersigned hie entering into 
new details on the subject, and satisfies himself, 
for the: present, by referring his excellency the 
Secretary of State to those documents already in 
possession of the Imperial Government. 

He would not, however, fulfil his duty conforma- 
bly to the instructions of his Government, if he 
did not bring to the recollection of his excellency 
on this occasion the length of time that has elapsed 
since the appeals in those cases were brought be- 
fore the Imperial Government, being nearly ten 
years, during which the repeated applications in 
favor of the claims, in the name of their Govern- 
ment, have been allowed to remain unanswered, 
and without procuring for them cither that indem- 
nity to which they conceive themselves so justly 
entitled, or a knowledge of the grounds upon which 
it has hitherto been considered proper to withhold 


SWEDEN—INDEMNITY. 
[Communicated to the Senate, April 21, 1820.] 


To the Senate of the United States : 

I lay before the Senate, in pursuance of their 
resolution of the 21st of last month, the accom- 
panying report and documents from the Depart- 


ment of State. 
JAMES MONROE. 
Wasuineron, April 28, 1820. 


DEPARTMENT OF State, April 17, 1820. 


The Secretary of State, to whom a resolution of 
the Senate of the 25th of March has been referred, 
requesting the President to lay before that House 
copies of the correspondence between the Ministers 
or other agents of the United States, and the Min- 
isters or Government of Sweden, relative to the 
seizures, sequestration, or confiscation of the ships 
or other property of citizens of the United States, 
under the authority of Sweden, has the honor re- 
spectfully to submit to the President the copies of 
the papers desired by that resolution. 

JOHN Q. ADAMS. 


Mr. Russell to Count @’Engestrom, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Stockholm. 
STOCKHOLM, Sept. 3, 1816. 

The undersigned, Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America, has the honor to 
acquaint his excellency the Count d’Engestrom, 
Minister of State and of Foreign Affairs, that the 
instructions which he has received make it his in- 
dispensable duty to call the serious attention of his 
excellency to the claims of American citizens for 
indemnity for their property sequestered, confis- 
cated, and sold at Stralsund, a few years since, by 
the order, and for the account of the Swedish Gov- 
ernment. 

It is believed that to present, without comment, 
a simple statement of the facts belonging to this 
transaction, such as they appear to have been from 
the documents left by Mr. Speyer with the Amer- 
ican legation, will be quite sufficient to manifest 
the indubitable justice of these claims, and to pre- 
vail on His Swedish Majesty’s Government to 
provide for their immediate liquidation. 

The Swedish Government represented itself to 


it; and he is satisfied his excellency will duly ap-! have been compelled by the French Government 


preciate the motives by which he is actuated in 
urging the revision and final determination of 
those cases with that zeal and carnestness which 
their obvious justice, as well as the hardships ne- 
necessarily resulting from privations so long con- 
tinued, appear to him imperiously to demand. 

With the expression of the high and perfect 
confidence reposed in the justice, equity, and im- 
partiality of the decisions the tribunals of his Im- 
peal Majesty in the last resort shall pronounce, the 
undersigned has the honor to renew to his excel- 
lency the Secretary of State the assurance of his 
high and very distinguished consideration. 

G. W. CAMPBELL. 


to sequester, in the month of June, 1810, the Amer- 
ican ‘property at Stralsund ; and afterwards repeat- 
edly expressed its solicitude to obtain the termina- 
tion of that sequestration, for the avowed purpose 
of restoring the property which it affected to the 
rightful owners. 

The sequestration was, in fact, raised with the 
consent of the French Government, about the be- 
ginning of August, 1811, and the property to which 
it attached placed at the sole disposition of His 
Swedish Majesty. . 

Immediately after it thus came within His Ma- 
jesty’s exclusive control, it was, notwithstanding 
all the assurances previously given, and the rights 
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of the American owners, confiscated and sold by 
the order, and for the sole account of the Swedish 
Government. 

Since that time until the present day no indem- 
nity whatever, although frequently promised, has 
ever been made by the Swedish Government to 
the injured citizens of the United States. 

Such, according to the archives of the Ameri- 
can legation, appear to be the simple facts belong- 
ing to this transaction, and with regard to the 
nature and consequences of which it is believed 
there can exist no diversity of opinion. These 
facts alone would have been amply sufficient to 
have secured the success of the American claims, 
had not the justice of these claims been already 
repeatedly acknowledged by the Swedish Govern- 
ment itself. 


During the original sequestration by the Swed- 


ish Government, at the instance, as is stated, of 


that of France, the Baron de Wetterstedt, who 
was then charged with the affairs of Pomerania, 
assured Mr. Speyer that the participation of Swe- 
den in that proceeding was for the purpose of pro- 
tection, and not of confiscation; that more than 
thirty despatches had been transmitted to Paris in 
order to obtain the release of the sequestered prop- 
erty, or the permission to sell that property, either 
on Swedish account, or the joint account of Swe- 
den and France; assuring Mr. Speyer, at the same 
time, that, in case such release or permission were 
obtained, a just proportion of the property, or its 

roceeds, should be restored to the rightful Amer- 
ican owners. 

Even after the confiscation and sale of the prop- 
erty, the Swedish Government, on its part, never 
urged any right in justification of the proceeding, 
nor even the pretext of foreign coercion for its pal- 
liation. The only question which appears to have 
been agitated at that time related not to the jus- 
tice, but to the practicability of the indemnification. 
There was no controversy as to the principle; and 
even a proposition to give it effect, by the delivery 
of iron cannon, was suggested by the Baron de 
Wetterstedt. 


The doctrine that the property of the citizens of 
a friendly State, lawfully imported into an ultra- 
marine province of Sweden, was not entitled to 
the same protection from the Swedish Govern- 
ment as when imported into Sweden itself, (which, 
it seems, his excellency the Count d’Engestrom 
once permitted himself to intimate,) it ıs not ne- 
cessary here to examine. The question now pre- 
sented is not whether the Swedish Government 
was bound, in good faith, to protect the American 
property at Stralsund against the violence and 
injuries of foreign nations, but whether it was not 
bound to refrain, itself, from voluntarily confiscat- 
ing that property, and converting it to its own use, 


without the form of a trial, or even the pretext of 


foreign compulsion. 

The note which his excellency the Count 
d’Engestrom addressed to Mr. Speyer, on the 22d 
of May, 1813, and which appears to be the last 
communication made on the subject, states that 
the sequestration took place upon the demand of 


independent 


the French Government, and in conformity to the 
Treaty of Paris; but his excellency does not pre- 
tend that the final confiscation of this property, 
and the appropriation of its proceeds, were at the 
dictation or for the benefit of that Government. 
Such a pretext, indeed, would have been inconsis- 
tent with the previous declaration of his excel- 
lency himself; for, on the 12th of August, 1811, 
he informed Mr. Speyer, as appears from Mr. 
Speyer’s note to his excellency of the 14th of that 
month, that “the sequestered property at Stral- 
sund was then at the sole disposal of His Swedish 
Majesty.” It is not of the original act of seques- 
tration, whatever might have been its origin, or 
however unjust and injurious its operation, that 
the undersigned now specially complains; but it 
is for the final and voluntary confiscation and sale 
of the property by the Government of Sweden, for 
its own account, that he is instructed to demand 
an indemnity. In the note above referred to, his 
excellency does not even insinuate a doubt of the 


justice of such a demand; but, on the contrary, 


he implicitly admits it when he states that his 
Swedish Majesty had hoped to have been able to 
indemnify the American citizens from the reve- 
nues of his German provinces. In thus speaking 
of indemnity, the relative injury is certamly ac- 
knowledged; why the funds for this indemnity 
should have been exclusively sought for in the 
revenues of the German provinces, it is difficult 
todetermine. The American citizens, who trusted 


their property in a port of Swedish Pomerania, 
had a full reliance not on the local authorities and 
resources only, but on the universal good faith and 
entire power of the Swedish Government for jus- 
tice and protection. The impossibility, therefore, 
which his excellency suggests, on account of the 
then recent invasion of Pomerania by the French, 


to accord any indemnity whatever, appears to have 


been founded on a supposition erroneous and in- 
admissible. It still proves, however, that, even at 


that time, it was the ability and not the obligation 
tu accord the indemnity which was wanting in the 
view of the Swedish Government. 

What inference his excellency wished should be 


drawn from the fact which he stated, that even 


Swedish subjects had suffered, without indemnity, 


a participation in the evils of the act of sequestra- 
tion, 


has not been discovered. It is not believed 
that his excellency intended to say that the sover- 


eign of a country has the right to treat alien 


friends, who are transitorily within his jurisdic- 
tion, for the purpose of trade, in the same manner 
he might think proper to treat his own subjects— 
to levy on them the same taxes, and to subject 
them to the same requisitions. Were such a doc- 
trine to prevail, there would be an end to all inter- 
national commerce. Whatever the sovereign of 
a State may deem fit to do, within his own juris- 
diction, in relation to those who are within his 
allegiance, cannot, indeed, be found to be wrong 
by any other Government; but there certainly 
cannot be deduced from this principle a right to 
extend oppressive measures to the citizens of other 
States, nor can these citizens be sup- 
posed to find any alleviation of their sufferings in 
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the mere knowledge of the fact that they do not 
suffer alone. 

If, contrary to all reason and usage, it could be 
admitted that the revenues and resources of Po- 
merania were alone to be regarded as responsible 
to. the American claimants for the property there 
confiscated by Sweden, and the invasion by the 
French destroyed, at that time, those means of 
making indemnity, yet that invasion was of brief 
duration, and that province has since become an 
ample source of wealth and empire to the Swedish 
Government, in having not only furnished an 
equivalent at the Treaty of Kiel for the acquisi- 
tion of Norway, but, subsequently, a sufficient 
consideration for three millions and a half of dol- 
lars received from Prussia. It is, indeed, to be 
regretted that, while the Government of Sweden 
applied much of these funds to objects in no way 
connected with Pomerania, it should have totally 
neglected all satisfaction of the American claims, 
which it had before affected to consider as the 
special debt of that province. 

The cireumstance that the duties had been paid 
on the merchandise previous to its confiscation, 
and never returned, not only proves the lawful- 
ness of the importation, but singularly aggravates 
the injury inflicted on the American proprietors. 


- From this view of the subject, it is believed that 


His Swedish Majesty’s Government will no longer 


hesitate to afford that indemnity which the admit- 


ted justice of the case demands, and which the 
Government of the United States confidently ex- 
pects from the known intcgrity and good faith 
of His Majesty. The inability of the Swedish 
Government, at any moment, to provide this in- 
demnity, cannot be admitted ; and, after its recent 
success and aggrandizement, it would be offensive 
to suggest the possibility of such a pretext being 
again urged on its part. 

The value of the property, at the current price, 
when it was first sequestered, and which would 
furnish the just rule to measure the indemnity, is 
not precisely known to the undersigned. It was, 
however, considerably greater than that at which 
this property wasafterwards either estimated or sold. 

This property was estimated, when it came to 
the free disposal of the Swedish Government, at 
one hundred and ninety-two thousand rix dollars, 
Pomeranian currency; and was actually sold to a 
single merchant for one hundred and fifty-one 
thousand dollars of the same money. 

According to an estimate communicated by Mr. 
Speyer to the Baron de Wetterstedt on the 5th of 
October, 1811, the first cost of the property in the 
United States was one hundred and ten thousand 
Spanish dollars. 

In whatever way, therefore, this property be 
valued, the amount is too small to embarrass the 
Swedish Government for an instant in providing 
the requisite funds for the indemnification of the 
American claimants. Small, however, as this 
amount may be, and little as it is calculated to 
justify a refusal of indemnity under the pretext of 
inability, it has unfortunately been found sufficient 
seriously to injure the American owners, and to 
reduce some of them to insolvency and ruin. 


The undersigned believes it unnecessary to say 
more; and he confidently trusts that what he has 
said will not have been in vain. He trusts that, 
while the relations of the two countries are placed 
on so liberal a basis with respect.to the future, the 
prospect they open may not be overshadowed b 
any disagreeable recollection of the past, which 
might perplex either party with doubts of the jus- 
tice and good faith of the other. 

The undersigned prays his excellency the Count 
d’Engestrom to accept the assurances of his high- 


est consideration. 
JONATHAN RUSSELL. 


The Count @ Engestrom to Mr. Russell. 
STOCKHOLM, Sept. 6, 1816. 
The undersigned, Minister of State and of For- 
eign Affairs, has the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of the note addressed to him by Mr. Rus- 
sell, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States, 
claiming an indemnity for certain property seques- 
tered, confiscated, and sold some years back at 


“Stralsund, by order and for the account of the 


Swedish Government. 

Before giving a positive answer to that note, the 
undersigned considers it indispensably necessary 
to apply to the former Department of the Affairs 
of Pomerania for the required information on the 
subject in question. He will not fail, on receiv- 
ing it, to lay the affair before the King, and to 
communicate immediately His Majesty’s answer 
to the Government of the United States, either 
through Mr. De Kantzow, or by addressing it di- 
rectly to Mr. Russell. 

The undersigned seizes this occasion to renew 
to Mr. Russell the assurances of his most dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

COUNT DENGESTROM. 


Mr. Russell to the Secretary of State. 
STOCKHOLM, Oct. 16, 1818. 


Sin: Before making any further communica- 
tion in relation to the Stralsund claims, I believed 
it to be proper to prepare the Swedish Minister for 
its reception. I availed myself accordingly for 
this purpose of the interview which I obtained on 
the 3d instant. 

Count d’Engestrom, as usual, approached the 
subject with much repugnance, and was evidently 
embarrassed in finding an apology for his extraor- 
dinary silence in relation to it. He did remind 
me, indeed, that the business was not originally of 
his department, but appeared to be aware that this 
circumstance could no longer account for his per- 
severance in avoiding all discussion. He there- 
fore abandoned this ground, confessed himself in 
fault, and assured me of his prompt attention to 
any communication which [ might now think ex- 
pedient to make on the subject. With regard to 
the merits of the claims, he observed that the 
Swedish Government had much to say in its de- 
fence, but he acknowledged that he found great 
difficulty in getting over a sort of promise that 
had been given to accord an indemnity. 
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In reflecting on this conversation, I conceived it 
might be useful still to make one effort more, be- 
fore I took leave of the subject, by communicating 
the declaration which you had prescribed to me in 
your last instructions. The expressions of the 
King, at the time I presented my credentials, were, 
as I have already informed you, mora precise 
against the justice of the claims than any I had 
before heard from him; and I had reason to believe 
that Count d’Engestrom had been instructed to 
take, in the conversation which I have mentioned 
above, that ground. To prevent, if possible, such 
a course, I believed it might be useful to anticipate 
the.contemplated movement, and to interpret the 
silence in respect to our claims into a recognition 
of their justice, and to profit of the confession of 
Count d’Engestrom, “that there had been a sort 
of promise of indemnity.” In this view, a strong 
and rather spirited note appeared to me alone cal- 
culated to have the desired effect. I therefore, on 
the 5th instant, presented to the Count d’Enges- 
trom a note, of which the enclosed (A) is a copy. 

I did not hear any thing in reply from the Count 
until the 13th instant, when I received from him 
a note inviting me to repair to the Foreign Office 
on the day following. 

When I waited on him, on the 14th, agreeably 
to his appointment, he began the conversation by 
observing that he had not yet been able to obtain 
a definitive decision on my propositions relative to 
commerce, although he was in daily expectation 
of being authorized to communicate to me such a 
decision. He then stated that he had been com- 
manded to invite me to dine with the King the 
next day, as His Majesty desired to converse with 
me concerning the Stralsund claims ; but he added, 
with evident embarrassment and much hesitation, 
«I dare not present your note to His Majesty, and 
I hope you do not wish to quarrel with us.” 
could: not but be surprised at his alarm, and I as- 
sured him that if my note had been well trans- 
lated. he could have found nothing in it of a hos- 
tile character; on the contrary, it had been dic- 
tated by the most unqualified confidence in the 
justice and friendship of his sovereign. He re- 
joined, that it had caused him great affliction, and 

e hoped that I would not insist on his communi- 
cating that note to the King, as it would be the 
most disagreeable act that he had ever performed 
during the long period that hehad beeninoffice. He 
entreated me to allow him to return it, and to con- 
sent to address to him another, which should sim- 
ply remind him of my previous communications, 
which, heremarked, had been quite strong enough, 
and he engaged that such a note should have a 
full and early answer. I replied that, as the note 
already delivered appeared entirely fitted to the 
oceasion, I could not consent to withdraw it, nor 
abandon the ground that had been taken. If he 
found, contrary to: what had been intended or ex- 
pected, any thing harsh in that note, still it might 
be-well for him to retain it, as a memorial of the 
feelings that had been excited by the conduct of 
the Swedish Government. Willing, however, to 
place him at his ease, I consented to write another 
note, in the manner he had requested. He ac- 


ceded to these proposals, and agreed to keep the 
note which had occasioned so much inquietude. 
On my part I addressed to him, on the same day, 
another note, of which the enclosed (B) is a copy. 

lt has appeared necessary to trouble you with 
these details, in order to explain to you the suc- 
cessive delivery of two notes, so different in char- 
acter, in so short an interval of time. 

My views in writing the first, and the circum- 
stances under which the second was delivered, 
have been already stated; but I cannot forbear to 
acquaint you with the real reasons for my proceed- 
ings in relation to the latter. 

Ít was not from any deference to the sensibili- 
ties of Count d’Engestrom, or to those of the 
King, (however reluctant I might be unnecessarily 
to wound them,) that induced me to acquiesce in 
the wishes which the Minister had expressed to be 
saved from the painful necessity of acting on my 
note of the 5th instant. Notwithstanding his dec- 
larations, I was fully persuaded that the contents 
of that note had actually been communicated to 
the King. This persuasion was induced, not only 
by the time which had elapsed (a period of seven 
days) between the receipt of that note by Count 
d’Iingestrom, and his discovery that he dared not 
deliver it to the King, but by the invitation for me 
to dine with the King the next day, in order to 
converse concerning these claims; for this invita- 
tion must have resulted from a knowledge of that 
note. From this fact I was reluctantly obliged to 
infer that my note had failed in its main object, 
that of obtaining indemnity without further dis- 
cussion. I was now reduced to the alternative of 
either delivering a new note, and listening to a 
tardy attempt at justification, or of running the 
risk, by pressing that already delivered, of fur- 
nishing a pretext for an abrupt termination of all 
discussion, and perhaps for a categorical rejection 
of the claims. The interest of the claimants ap- 
peared to recommend the former course, and I 
accordingly adopted it. And this I did the more 
willingly as the stimulus already given had pro- 
duced all the excitement of a favorable tendency 
that could be expected from it, and it seemed pru- 
dent to administer a palliative, in order to prevent 
consequences more violent than had originally 
been contemplated. ; 

Agreeably to the invitation above mentioned, 
I dined yesterday with the King at his country 
palace of Rosendala. Immediately after dinner, 
he desired me and Count d’Engestrom to accom- 
pany him into his private apartments. He there 
at once introduced the subject of the claims, and 
expressed a regret that all the circumstances con- 
nected with that transaction had not hitherto been 
communicated to the American Government. He 
observed that these circumstances, he believed, 
would palliate, if not justify, the conduct of Swe- 
den in that transaction, and that they should be 
immediately addressed to me. He then gave di- 
rections to Count @’Engestrom, in conformity 
with this declaration, and, in doing so, he alluded 
to an order of the French Government, desig- 
nating the objects to which the proceeds of the 
American property were to be app ied. Headded 
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that he was still disposed to do all he could for the 
relief of the American sufferers; but that, as he 
had nothing excepting military stores at his dis- 
posal for that object, he could furnish this relief 
in articles of that description only. I simply re- 
plied that we could not have expected that new 
facts would have been brought forward at this 
late day, after the earnest manner in which we 
had so long urged these claims; and that I could 
hardly believe—I might say hope—that these facts 
were of a nature to justify the Swedish Govern- 
ment, and exempt it from all responsibility. I 
was, however, entirely disposed to give to these 
facts, whatever they might be, a candid consid- 
eration. 

I am now waiting, with much solicitude, for 
the communication which has been promised, and, 
until it be received, I must refrain from giving 
an opinion in relation to the final issue of this 
business. 

After what I have written above, I ought to 
add, that the manner of the King, always gra- 
cious, was peculiarly so on this occasion; and, so 
far from his betraying any signs of displeasure at 
any thing I had done, he was unusually prodigal 
of his professions of friendship for the American 
Government and people, and of his attentions to 
their Minister. ‘There were several other topics 
introduced into this conversation, which, as they 
have no relation to the subject of this letter, I 
shall reserve for another communication. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 
JONATHAN RUSSELL. 


A. 


Mr. Russell to Count @ Engestrom. 
STOCKHOLM, Oct. 5, 1818. 

The undersigned, Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America, has the honor to 
acquaint his excellency the Count d’Engestrom, 
Minister of State and of Foreign Affairs, that it 
is not without surprise and pain that the Ameri- 
can Government has learned that all the repre- 
sentations which have hitherto been made to the 
Government of Sweden concerning its voluntary 
seizure and sale of the bona fide property of citi- 
zens of the United States, at Stralsund, in 1811, 
have not only remained without effect in obtain- 
ing a just indemnity, but have not even been no- 
ticed with the common courtesy of an answer. 

Reluctantly, indeed, would the Government of 
the United States be persuaded that this ungra- 
cious silence was intended to add indignity to 
injustice. The character of both Governments 
forbids such a construction ; for it is believed that 
they are both equally incapable of offering or suf- 
fering an injury of this description. 

It 1s now more than two ycars since the under- 
signed had the honor to present to his excellency, 
on the 3d of September, 1816, the facts on which 
the American claims are founded. If the inter- 
ference of a private agent of the American claim- 
ants furnished good cause for suspending all com- 
munication between the two Governments on the 
subject, yet, when that interference had terminated 


without effect, (and it did so terminate more than 
a year since, as appears by a letter of that agent 
to the Baron de Wetterstedt, of the 3d of Octo- 
ber, 1817,) the fitness of such communication be- 
tween the two Governments was necessarily re- 
stored. It was in this conviction that the under- 
signed addressed a note to his excellency on the 
16th of February last, referring to that above men- 
tioned, of the 3d of September, 1816, and again 
urging an early attention to the American claims. 
It was not until the 27th of April that the under- 
signed was favored with even an acknowledgment 
of the bare receipt of this note of the preceding 
February, and since that time he has not heard fur- 
ther from his excellency in respect to these claims. 
The only inference consistent with the friendly 
and honorable feelings of both Governments, which 
it is now permitted to draw from this persevering 
though tacit refusal on the part of the Swedish 
Government to enter into all discussion of the 
merits of the question, is, that the evident and fre- 
quently acknowledged justice of the claims has 
not only left little room for such a discussion, but 
has, added to the repeated declarations and over- 
tures of the Swedish Government, prevented, with 
that Government, to recognise the obligation of 
more than an implied promise to accord satisfactory 
indemnity. It is, therefore, from a confidence in 
the good faith as well as in the justice of His Swe- 
dish Majesty’s Government that such an inference 
is drawn, and that the undersigned feels not only 
authorized, but rejoiced to be able, under the in- 
structions which fe has just received, to abstain 
from entering further at this time into a disagree- 
able discussion of right, and to confine himself to 
desiring his excellency to state, with precision, the 
utmost amount which His Majesty may, in his 
generosity and commiseration of the individuals 
immediately concerned, as well as in his regard 
for equity, and his consideration and friendship for 
the Government of the United States, be willin 
to accord for the relief and indemnity of the suf- 
ferers, and the mode in which it may be proposed 
to furnish that amount. 


The undersigned takes leave to remind his excel- 
lency that to the value of the merchandise should 
be added the amount of the duties which were 
paid by the proprietors, and the accumulated in- 
terest of more than seven years, in order to consti- 
tute an adequate indemnity. 

The pure and lofty principles which the Ameri- 
can Government never ceases to cherish and to 
practise in its intercourse with all nations, ahd the 
confident expectation which it entertains that the 
monarch who has been elevated to the throne by 
his virtues will be distinguished for the moral dig- 
nity of his reign, forbid all distrust or apprehen- 
sion that the request which the undersigned has 
now stated to his excellency will not be answered 
by a prompt and satisfactory compliance. : 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion 
to renew to his excellency the assurance of his 
highest consideration. 

JONATHAN RUSSELL. | 


Count D'ENGESTROM. 
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B. 


Mr. Russell to Count @ Engestrom. 
` STOCKHOLM, October 14, 1818. 


The undersigned, Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America, has the honor to 
acquaint his excellency the Count d’Engestrom, 
Minister of State and of Foreign Affairs, that the 
instructions which he has received make it his duty 
to call the attention of the Swedish Government 
once more to the claims of American citizens for 
indemnity for their property sequestered at Stral- 
sund, in the year 1810, and there sold the year fol- 
lowing, by the order and for the sole account of His 
Swedish Majesty’s Government. 

From a confidence in the justice and liberality 
of his Majesty, the undersigned forbears at this 
time from acting on his instructions in their full 
spirit and extent, and confines himself to requesting 
His Excellency to cause this matter to be taken 
into immediate consideration, and to obtain thereon 
an early and equitable decision. 

The undersigned trusts that the representations 
which he has already made on this subject, partic- 
ularly in his note of the 3d of September, 1816, 
hitherto unanswered, render it now unnecessary for 
him to enter into a further discussion. 

The undersigned seizes this occasion to renew 
to his excellency the assurance of his highest 


consideration. 
JONA. RUSSELL. 


Mr, Russell to Mr. Adams. 
Fiorence, February 22, 1819. 

Sir: I have the the honor to transmit to you, 
enclosed, a note received at Berlin, from the Count 
d@’Engestrom, in reply to thatwhich I had addressed 
to him, on the 14th of October last, in relation to 
the Stralsund claims. This reply was not only 
unsatisfactory, but it was entirely at variance with 
the spirit of the verbal assurances which had been 
made tome. To have left it without a comment 
would, I believe, have given it a weight to which 
it was not entitled, and might have been construed 
into an admission, on my part, that the facts and 
arguments which it contained were incontroverti- 
ble and unanswerable. To prevent such a con- 
struction, and to fulfilyour last instructions, which I 
had hitherto deferred communicating, in hopes that 
an equitable decision of the Swedish Government 
might have rendered my so doing unnecessary, I 
addressed to Count d’Engestrom, from Vienna, a 
note, of which you will also find a copy enclosed. 
T hope that the reasons here stated, and the pecu- 
liarity of my situation, may rescue the course 
which I have pursued from censure. 

T'o avoid repetition, I referred the Swedish Min- 
ister generally to my note of the 6th of September, 
1816. In that note he will find that he himself 
informed Mr. Speyer that the American merchan- 
dise was, on the 12th of August, 1811, at the sole 
disposition of the Swedish Government. 

This is the first opportunity that I have had of 


communicating with the United States since I left | to, 


for my not having sooner transmitted to you the 
enclosed papers. I have the honor to be, &c. 
JONA. RUSSELL. 


Count @Engestrom to Mr. Russell. 
STOCKHOLM, October 27, 1818. 

The undersigned, Minister of State and of For- 
eign Affairs, has laid before the King his august 
sovereign, the note which Mr. Russell, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, 
did him the honor to address to him, for the pur- 
pose of renewing his claim in behalf of certain 
citizens of the United States, of indemnity for 
losses sustained by them in Swedish Pomerania, 
by the confiscation of certain vessels and cargoes, 
their property. 

The undersigned thinks it unnecessary to reca- 
pitulate the details of an affair, all the material 
circumstances of which are already known to Mr. 
Russell. It oceurred at an unfortunate period, 
when a despotic sway, embracing all parts of the 
globe, exercised its disastrous influence alike on 
friends and foes; and when France, the ally of 
America, was equally regardless of her interest as 
those of other Powers. 

It is an undisputed fact that the American ves- 
sels in question entered the ports of Pomerania 
whilst that province was still under the dominion 
of Sweden; but scarcely was the French Govern- 
ment informed of it, when it gave orders to its 
agent in Pomerania to demand the seizure and con- 
fiscation of these vessels to the benefit of France ; 
alleging, in justification of this violent pretension, 
the system called continental, under which France 
then cloaked her projects of progressive encroach- 
ment, menacing all Europe, but which had, not- 
withstanding, bccn admitted by it, and was ac- 
ceded to by all the Europcan Powers at peace with 
the French Empire. The imposing force at that 
time kept up by France in those countries left no 
alternative to the Swedish Government, which 
was reluctantly compelled to acquiesce in her de- 
mands. The steps then taken by Sweden with 
the French Government, to obtain a transfer to 
her of the property thus confiscated, were prompt- 
ed by a desire to restore it to the lawful owners ; 
but they proved ineffectual, France having agreed 
to the transfer on certain conditions only, expressly 
stipulating that the proceeds of thesecargoes should 
be immediately employed in placing Pomerania in 
a state of defence against the English naval force, 
which then threatened all the shores of the Baltic. 

To this object, wholly foreign to the particular 
interests of Sweden, they were applied ; and the 
Swedish Government was thereby disappointed in 
its hopes of procuring the restitution to the Ameri- 
can citizens, the original owners of the ships and 
cargoes now under consideration. But, as an im- 
contestable proof of its sincere desire to alleviate 
their losses as far as depended on it, an inquiry 
was instituted in concert with Mr. Eckie, agent 
for the claimants ; and the proposals then made to 
him for the attainment of the object just alluded 
with his rejection of them, are well known to 


Vienna, which, I trust, will satisfactorily account ! Mr. Russell. 
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Majesty, at the very last interview which he ac- 


It was cause of regret to the Swedish Gov- 
corded to the undersigned, and at which his cxcel- 


ernment that the course suggested by it was not 


adopted, as it seemed to be the only one adapted 
to meet the views of Mr. Beckie. His Majesty 
feels assured, however, of the disposition of the 
United States to do justice to the desire mani- 
fested by His Majesty on this, as on every other 
occasion, of doing every thing possible to evince his 
high esteem for a Power with which it is his con- 
stant wish to maintain the most amicable relations. 

In pursuance of these sentiments, the under- 


lency was present, expressly called the attention 
of his excellency toa particular note of the French 
Minister, which he intimated to be in point, and 
which he offered to furnish to his excellency, if 
not already in his department, for the avowed pur- 
pose of being communicated to the undersigned. 
But even that note has not been so communicated, 
nor does the despatch of his excellency contain the 
most remote allusion to it. From a silence so 


signed has received the King’s commands to renew | extraordinary, the undersigned is compelled to 
to Mr. Russell the assurance, which His Majesty | infer that the note of the French Minister was 
has already given to him in person, of the satis- | found, on examination, not to be of a nature to 
faction with which he would discover any practi- | justify or to palliate the proceedings of the Swedish 
cable mode of alleviating the losses sustained by | Government. It was not without extreme disap- 
the American citizens alluded to, through the con- j| pointment and regret, after having thus been en- 
fiscation of their property in Pomerania in 1811. | couraged to expect an explanation, at least pre- 
His Majesty has a particular satisfaction in recol- | cise, if not satisfactory, that he finds himself 
lecting that, about the same period, the Swedish | referred by his excellency, in a most vague and 
Government restored to the citizens of the United | general manner, for a vindication of the conduct 
States thirty-three vessels, with valuable cargoes, ' of that Government, exclusively to the coercive 
then under detention in Sweden, in consequence | measures of France under the system commonly 
of a formal requisition of the mission of France at | denominated continental, without the faintest in- 
Stockholm. His Majesty availed himself, on that | timation of any specific provision of that system 
occasion, of the force under the control of his Gov- | which could apply to this case, or the slightest 


ernmentin Sweden; but he saw, with deep concern, 
the impossibility of taking corresponding measures 
in his Pomeranian territories, they being, besides, 
as well in virtue of their particular compacts with 
France, as by the presence of the French armies, 
completely under the influence of the continental 
system, to which Prussia, Denmark, and the other 
Governinents on the shores of the Baltic, had de- 
elared their adherence. 

The undersigned, in conformity to these orders 
of the King, his august sovercign, avails himself, 
with pleasure, of this occasion to renew to Mr. 
Russell the assurance of his high consideration. 


COUNT D’ENGESTROM. . 


Mr. Russell to the Count P Engestrom. 
Vienna, December 12, 1818. 


The undersigned, Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America, has the honor to ac- 
knowledge the reccipt of the note which his ex- 
cellency the Count d’Engestrom, Minister of State 
and of Foreign Affairs, addressed to him at Berlin, 
under dute of the 27th October last. His excel- 
lency will not be surprised to learn that the under- 
signed has been able to discover nothing in that 
note calculated to discharge the Swedish Govern- 
ment from its obligation of providing an adequate 
indemnity to the citizens of the United States for 
the confiscation of their merchandise, in 1811, at 
Stralsund, then under the dominion of Sweden. 

The undersigned had confidently expected, from 
the conversations with which he had so recently 
been honored by His Majesty the King, and by his 


| proof of its actual application. The undersigned 
| feels not the smallest hesitation in declaring his 
entire conviction that there was no such provision 
jand no such application. It is in vain that he 
‘has sought in the imperial decree promulgated at 
' Berlin, Milan, Rambouillet, or elsewhere, on which 
‘ that system was founded, for the discovery of such 
a provision; and itis not permitted him to pre- 
sume that any Government, however subservient 
| at the time to the views of the French monarch, 
could have gratuitously consented to extend the 
; evils of those arbitrary mandates by a constructive 
application ; and still less is it to be presumed that 
a pretext, from interested motives, could have been 
sought in that unrighteous system to mask the 
violence, or to sanction the injustice, which it did 
not most explicitly and impertously impose. The 
demand which his excellency states to have been 
made by the agent of the French Government in 
Pomerania for the seizure and confiscation, under 
the continental system, of the American merchan- 
dise for the account of France, must have been 
too degrading and unjust to have obtained an un- 
qualified compliance on the part of Sweden; and 
i that it did not obtain such a compliance is in- 
cuntrovertible, from the notorious fact that this 
| merchandise, although seized by the Swedish au- 
thorities on the 10th of June, 1810, was not confis- 
cated, but held in a state of sequestration only, 
until the French Minister at Stockholm, by his 
note of the 12th of July, 1811, announced the con- 
sent of his sovereign to the termination of that 
[seques a tion; on the sole condition that the colo- 
į nial produce which it affected should not be in- 


excellency the Count d’Engestrom, that, whatever | troduced into France, or into the States of the 


objections might have been entertained to the jus- | Confederation of the Rhine. 


The extraordinary 


tice of the American claims, they would, in this | demand of the French agent in Pomerania, found- 
tardy communication, have been distinctly and | ed, as his excellency states, on the continental sys- 
definitely stated, and supported by documents of | tem, produced, ‘therefore, a temporary sequester 
an authentic and unimpeachable character. His | only, and furnished no pretext for the subsequent 
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and final confiscation of the merchandise to which | The note above mentioned of the Baron Alquier, 
it applied, and no extenuation of its injustice. | the French Minister at Stockholm, of the 12th of 
The undersigned is not disposed now to deny that July, 1811, left that property at the free disposal 
a demand of this kind was made, as the note of | of the Swedish Government, on the sole condition 
the French Minister just mentioned implies the | already stated; and that Government, instead of 
previous participation of France in the act of availing itself of the liberty thus accorded to ter- 
sequestration ; yet, that demand having never heen minate the sequester, and to restore the property 
communicated to the American Government in | to the American owners, profited by the accidental 
the shape in which it was preferred, as courtesy, if | possession acquired by the sequester to sell that 
not right, appeared to require, it may be permitted | property on its own account. 
to entertain some doubt in respect to its precise im- | The Swedish Government, forgetting its pre- 
port and extent, particularly as it was allowed to | vious assurances, and disregarding the incontro- 
ave but a partial and transitory effect. It neces- | vertible rights of the citizens of the United States, 
sarily follows, from the facts which the under- | and the friendly relations which had not ceased to 
signed has now had the honor to present, that the | subsist between the two countries, advertised that 
continental system, or any demand of the French | property for sale at Stralsund on the 2d day of 
agent in Pomerania, whatever influence they might August, 1811, actually sold it on the 14th day of 
unduly have had in causing the original seizure, the same month, and caused the proceeds thereof 
could have had none in producing the final sale | to be paid into the Swedish royal treasury in Pom- 
of the merchandise, and the appropriation of its | erania. These facts, it is believed, will not be con- 
proceeds by the Government of Sweden. tested, for they are supported by documents of ac- 
The undersigned is far from being disposed to | knowledged authenticity. Between the 12th of 
vindicate the continental system, or the acquies- | July, 1811, the day on which this property was 
cence of any nation in its iniquitous requisitions ; | placed at the disposal of the Swedish Government, 
but his excellency appears tu have formed an | and the 2d day of the following month, on which 
erroneous estimate of the extent of both. None | it was advertised for sale, there elapsed twenty-one 
of the nations whose dominions border on the Bal- | days only—a period barel sufficient for deciding 
tic ever committed, in relation to the United | on the royal order at Stockholm, and for its trans- 
States, nor, it is believed, in relation to other mission to Stralsund, and for the preparation and 
friendly nations, any act similar to that for which publication of the advertisement. The undersigned 
the undersigned has been instructed to ask in- | 18 ignorant of the date of that order ; but, from the 
demnity from Sweden. Of the conduct of Russia consideration just suggested, it could not well have 
and Prussia during the continental system, the | been issued ata later day than the 20th of the same 
United States have no cause to complain; and if | month of July, and conscquently not more than 
Denmark imposed a sequestration, towards the | eight days after the note of the Baron Alquier had 
close of the year 1809, on American vessels and | announced the complete liberation, on the part of 
their cargoes in her ports, that sequestration con- | France, of the sequestered property. Whatever 
tinued for a few months only, and the American might have been the extravagance and versatility 
property subjected to it was restored, without ex- of the predominant despotism of the time, it will 
ception, to the lawful owners. If the United | not be presumed that the Government of the Uni- 
States have now claims on Denmark, it is for the | ted States will volunteer a belief of a total change 
lawless depredations of her privateers, and the un- | of policy in so brief a period; and that, instead of 
just decision of her tribunals, and not for the con- consenting to raise the sequester, as so formally 
fiscation, without the form of a trial, of property | and recently announced, it had been capriciously 
acknowledged to be American, and fairly and reg- resolved to proceed to immediate confiscation. His 
ularly entered at her custom-houses. Of all the excellency must be aware that the precise orders 
nations bordering on the Baltic, it was left for | received from the French Government during that 
Sweden alone to receive duties, and summarily | period should be produced, and communicated to 
and peremptorily to confiscate the merchandise, the American Government, to obtain its faith in 
without suggesting a doubt of its origin or owner- | the existence of an inconsistency in its nature so 
ship. Such are the facts; and they save the un-jincredible. But neither his excellency nor any 
dersigned from the necessity of protesting against | other Swedish functionary, has attempted to show 
the doctrine that the violence or injustice of one | that any such orders were so received ; and the 
Government can be drawn into precedent, and undersigned will now dare to trouble his excel- 
cited as authority to sanction the wrongs of |Jency with proof, not merely presumptive, that 
another. they were not. A declaration of the Swedish au- 
Waiving at this time all further consideration | thorities in Pomerania renders it certain that they 
of the original act of sequestration at Stralsund in | at least acted in complete ignorance of such orders, 
1810, whatever might have been its source, or the | as well as of all French interference on the ucca- 
injuries which it inflicted on the unoffending and | sion, and in the full conviction that the Swedish 
confiding citizens of the United States, the under- Government at Stockholm had the exclusive con- 
signed cannot refrain from repeating distinctly to | trol of the transaction. This declaration is con- 
his excellency the facts on which the American ! tained in the reply of those authorities, on the 9th 
Government founds its claims for indemnity for | of August, 1811, to a memorial presented to them 
the ultimate sale and appropriation of the seques- | on the 6th of that month, by certain merchants of 
tered property by the Government of Sweden. Stralsund, on behalf of themselves and of their 
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American constituents. This reply clearly mani- 
fests the opinion which the Swedish regency in 
Pomerania entertained of the justice of the object 
of the memorial, and of the competency of their 
sovereign to decide definitively in relation to it. 
It is likewise evident, from their engagement to 
place provisionally the proceeds of the merchandise 
claimed in the royal chamber, that they acted in- 
dependently of all French interference, and that 
there was no agent of France in their vicinity 
whom they felt themselves obliged to consult or 
to obey in this proceeding. 

The undersigned presents herewith to his excel- 
lency a copy of the translation, by a sworn inter- 
preter, of this reply, as well as of the memorial it- 
self,as they are both in perfect accordance with 
the statement of facts now submitted. 

But the evidence which irresistibly carries with 
it conviction that the royal orders issued at Stock- 
holm for the sale of the sequestered merchandise 
at Stralsund could not have been in consequence 
of any requisition of the French Government re- 
ceived subsequently to the note above mentioned 
of the Baron Alquier, of the 12th of July, 1811, is 
collected from another note from that Minister, 
addressed to His Royal Highness the Prince Royal, 
on the 13th of August of the same year. In this 
note, the Baron refers, with sufficient precision, 
to that which he had addressed to the Swedish 
Minister on the 12th of the preceding month, and 
clearly admits, by the manner in which he refers 
to it, that, since that time, he had neither received 
from his Government, nor communicated to that 
of Sweden, any instructions whatever on the sub- 
ject of the merchandise which had been seques- 
tered in Swedish Pomerania. The Royal order, 
therefore, which was despatched from Stockholm 
in sufficient scason to cause the advertisement of 
that merchandise at Stralsund on the 2d day of 
August, must have been the free and spontancous 
act of the Swedish Government, uninfluenced by 
any requisition of France. 

Lhe undersigned dares to present herein to his 
excellency copies of the two notes of the French 
Minister already mentioned, as it is possible, from 
the apparent unacquaintance of his excellency 
with their contents, that they may not readily be 
found in the archives of his Department. 

There is one part of the note of the 12th of 
July on which it may still be proper to make a 
few observations. The duties which appeared to 
have been sequestered and claimed by France, as 
well as the merchandise, were here expressly al- 
lowed to be received for the account of the Swe- 
dish Government, while, in consenting to free the 
merchandise, there is no intimation of its ulterior 
appropriation. The duties undoubted] belonged 
to Sweden, and merchandise, at least that part of 
it of which there is here a question, to citizens of 
the United States; and if the French Govern- 
ment had for a time claimed both, it was now 
Obviously its intention to abandon both to their 
lawful owners respectively. Common sense and 
common usage can sanction no other construction ; 
for the right of Sweden being expressly recog- 
nised to the duties only, necessarily implied a de- 


nial of her right to the merchandise, which was 


not so recognised. Egpressio unius est exclusio al- 
terius. On raising the sequester, the parties con- 
cerned were to be reinstated in their respective 
rights; the Swedish Government, therefore, in its 
subsequent conduct relative to merchandise, ap- 
pears to have acted not only without the coer- 
cion of the French Emperor, but in opposition to 
his intentions. 

The note of the 12th of July is certainly at 
variance, both in its tone and object, with that of 
the 13th of August; but whether this variance is 
to be ascribed to the temper and error of the French 
Minister, or to a change in the sentiments and 
policy of his Government, it is not necessary for 
the undersigned to inquire ; it is sufficient, for the 
justification of the views which he has now pre- 
sented, that my note of the 12th of July was clear 
and explicit in its terms, and that it unequivocally 
placed the American merchandise at the sole and 
unrestricted disposal of Sweden. Nor does it be- 
long to him to reconcile the new proofs of the con- 
stant friendship given by the French Monarch to 
that of Sweden in consenting, on the 12th of 
July, to raise the sequester on the colonial pro- 
duce at Stralsund with the ungracious demand, 
made on the 13th of the following month, to 
cause that produce to be sold under the inspec- 
tion of the French vice-consul, and the proceeds 
thereof to be deposited in the French vice-con- 
sular chest. The demand, made at Stockholm on 
on the 13th of August, could not have had an 
influence on the sale of the merchandise which 
touk place at Stralsund on the very next day; and 
it is certainly unnecessary to intimate the impos- 
sibility of imputing to that demand the previous 
order issued at Stockholm, or the advertisement 
published at Stralsund, in conformity to which 
that sale was effected ; besides, the fact is notorious 
as already stated, that the French vice-consul was 
not allowed to interfere, and that the proceeds of 
the merchandise were paid, not into the French 
vice-consular chest, but into the Swedish royal 
chamber in Pomerania. 

Were any proofs, in addition to that contained 
in the reply to the memorial above mentioned, ne- 
cessary to establish the entire independence of the 
Swedish regency at Stralsund of all French au- 
thority, and that they acted solely on the orders of 
their own sovereign, this proof would be conclu- 
sively furnished by the note of the French Minister 
of the 13th of August, which expressly states that 
they refused to act in conjunction with the French 
vice-consul without first consulting their Govern- 
ment and asking its instructions. It is, therefore, 
evident that neither the presence of the French 
troops in Pomerania, nor the treaties of Sweden 
with France, had induced even the Swedish local 
authorities to the necessity of submilting to the 
undefined exactions of the continental system, or 
of obeying the commands of a French yice-consul. 
These authorities still had the spirit, surrounded 
as they might have been by troops and by treaties, 
to act in conformity to the orders of their own 
sovereign only ; and it is inconceivable that His 
Majesty, aloof from all the danger, at Stockholm, 
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could have been advised to pursue a less dignified 
and independent course. That he did not, indeed, 
pursue such a course, is apparent, not only from 
the facts already stated, but from the circumstance 
which his excellency has been pleased to commu- 
nicate, that His Majesty, at that time, caused 
thirty-three American vessels, richly laden, to be 
delivered to their lawful owners in the ports of 
Sweden, in defiance of the formal requisition of 
the mission of France. This circumstance, instead 
of justifying or extenuating the sale of the Amer- 
ican merchandise at Stralsund, as his excellency 
appears to believe, demonstrates that sale to have 
been unnecessary, either from a respect to existing 
treaties, or from a fear of offending the Govern- 
ment of France. It is difficult to perceive how 
his excellency could attempt to sanction an act of 
injustice and violence, which he affects to excuse 
from a deference existing, and from the necessity 
of yielding to foreign force, by a simultaneous act 
of justice, which he considers to be the more mer- 
itorious because it was performed in defiance of 
both. 

As to the presence of French troops in Pome- 
rania,.it does not appear to have had any influence 
on the transaction. There was no military requi- 
sition made with respect to the American property 
at Stralsund ; but all the demands of France, in 
relation to that property, as far as they are known 
to the undersigned, emanated from the civil depart- 
ment at Paris, and were communicated to the 
Swedish Government through diplomatic or con- 
sular functionaries only, unawed by any allusion 
to the possible intervention of an armed force. 

With the actual employment of the proceeds of 
the confiscated American property, the Govern- 
ment of the United States considers itself as hav- 
ing no concern. It is the loss of that property by 
citizens of the United States, through an arbitrary 
act of Sweden, and not any advantage which 
Sweden did or did not derive from that act, which 
constitutes the ground of the present claim for com- 
pensation. To whatever object those proceeds 
were applied, the injury sustained by the American 
citizens remains the same. Still however, the 
American Government might be inclined to regard 
the violence with less painful feelings, had it been 
required for the promotion of some object essential 
to Sweden, and not gratuitously committed for an 
object, as his excellency asserts, entirely foreign to 
her particular interests. 

If, contrary to all the evidence and argument 
which the undersigned has now presented, there 
should, as his excellency states, have been certain 
express conditions imposed by. Franee, in raising 
the sequester, (or in making the transfer, as his 
excellency is pleased to call it,) requiring that the 
sums produced by the sale of the merchandise 
should be applied in placing Pomerania in a state 
of defence, his excellency will, it is presumed, feel 
the propriety of communicating these conditions 
to the American Government, in the terms in 
which they were originally expressed. Such a 
communication might, at least, have an effect in 
diminishing the impression which now exists, that 
the sale of merchandise was the spontancous act 


of Sweden. But even these conditions, however 
formal and categorical they might have been, 
which are relied on as an apology for the proceed- 
ings of the Swedish Government, could not be al- 
lowed to discharge that Government from its obli- 
gations to provide an indemnity to the. Ameri- 
can citizens whom these proceedings injured. If 
Sweden had, in fact, only a choice of evils, and 
elected the less in order to avoid the greater, she 
was certainly bound, in consequence of this elec- 
tion, to repair the wrong she inflicted on others for 
her own safety or accommodation. No necessity 
can be admitted of a nature sufficiently imperious 
to exonerate her from this responsibility, except- 
ing that which resulted from the actual exercise 
of a foreign force, which she could not resist, and 
which, in fact, wrested from her the possession 
and control of the property which had been placed 
under the safeguard of her power and good faith. 
The incontrovertible facts that the orders for the 


sale were issued at Stockholm, and that the Gov- 
ernment of Sweden was at least the unresisting 
agent, if not the principal, in this transaction, for- 
bid a belief in even the possibility of such a neces- 
sity. 


If, indeed, those orders were not entirely 
voluntary on the part of Sweden, they could only 
have been constrained by an attention to her own 
interests, and by the conviction of the expediency 


of making. a partial and minor sacrifice for the 
preservation of an object of more general and vi- 
tal importance; and her honor could never have 
permitted her to suppose that such a sacrifice for 
such an object could be made at the expense of 
others, and not at her own. 
duty to make an adequate compensation to those 
who had suffered by the sacrifice as soon as she 
i the means—and she has long possessed 
them. 


It was her obvious 


Where his excellency obtained his information 


that France was the ally of America in 1810 and 
1811, the unhappy epoch of the seizure and sale 
of the American merchandise at Stralsund, the 
undersigned is ata loss to conjecture. The United 
States never disguise or conceal their relations 
with foreign Powers; they have no secret treaties 
for the purpose of eluding a distrustful enemy, or 
of surprising a confiding friend. 
history is open to the world, and, had his.excel- 
lency consulted it, he would have known that 
America never was the ally.of imperial France. 
If the United States were, unfortunately, as his 
excellency intimates, cither directly or indirectly, 


Their whole 


sometimes the victim of the disastrous influence of 
France, they never were, for a moment, the agents 
of her vexatious domination. 

The undersigned has now had the honor to pres- 
ent to his excellency, concisely, a transaction, with 
the essential circumstances of which his excellency 
acknowledges him to be acquainted. It belongs 
to his excellency, should the statement of these 
circumstances be erroneous, to furnish the facts 
necessary for its correction. It is impossible for 
the Government of the United States, with all the 
information which it now possesses, to believe that 
such facts can be furnished ; and, if they cannot, 
his excellency himself must admit that the plea of 
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necessity, founded on French compulsion, for the 
sale of the American merchandise at Stralsund, 
is without even a plausible pretext to support it. 

On the 12th of July, 1811, that merchandise 
was, by the consent of France, to terminate the 
sequester, placed at the exclusive disposition of 
Sweden, and an unqualified power thus given of 
restoring it to the rightful owners. This power 
remained unimpaired by any new demand of the 
French Government for more than a month—a 
period amply sufficient to have reinstated the citi- 
zens of the hited States in the full possession of 
their property, and to have enabled them to rescue 
it from any future danger with which it might 
have been menaced by the arbitrary and capri- 
cious policy of France. To have merely neglected, 
for a single day, thus to have exercised that power, 
would, it is believed, have justly made the Gov- 
ernment of Sweden responsible for all the conse- 
quences ; but not merely to have neglected, during 
more than an entire month, torestore the property, 
but to have employed that period and abused that 
power exclusively for the conversion of that prop- 
erty to its own use, exhibits a course of conduct 
on the part of that Government for which the 
mere pecuniary indemnity now demanded would 
appear to afford but an inadequate satisfaction. 

The undersigned has confined himself in this 
note principally to those topics which it appeared 
to him proper to discuss, in reply to the communi- 
cation of his excellency of the 27th of October. 
He takes the liberty, however, in order to avoid 
repetition, to refer his excellency to the note of 
the undersigned, of the 6th of September, 1816, 
which has hitherto remained without an an- 
swer, and of which his excellency, in his commu- 
nication just mentioned, has not taken the slight- 
est notice. 

The undersigned has felt it to be his duty to state 
to his excellency the views of the Government of 
the United States on this subject, with perspicuity 
and frankness,and unrestrained by any repugnance 
to differ, in fact or inference, from his excellency ; 
and this course he has pursued with less hesitation, 
as he confidently believed that it would not. be 
ascribed to a want of becoming decorum, but to 
a regard to truth, and especially to the frequent 
declarations of his excellency that this transaction 
was not originally of his cognizance, and that he 
was therefore unacquainted with its details. 

It is indeed to be regretted that the propositions 
made by the Swedish Government to the special 
agent of the claimants had not been of so satisfac- 
tory a nature as to have rendered this correspond- 
ence unnecessary. The undersigned has been en- 
couraged to hope, from the conversations which 
he had lately had the honor to hold with His Ma- 
jesty, that the note of his excellency would have 
contained some specific offer, dictated either by a 
regard to justice, or by some other honorable and 
friendly feeling, which should have put this sub- 
ject of altercation at rest. The Government of 
the United States would still regard with compla- 
cency any arrangement with the claimants which 
should prevent the necessity of all further official 
discussion, and leave the harmony between the 


two nations without the smallest circumstance to 
disturb it. But his excellency must be aware that, 
should the Government of the United States, in 
the absence of such an arrangement, and in the 
full contemplation of the real state of the question, 
as here presented, desist from its demand for in- 
demnity, it would fail in its duty to those who have 
aright to its protection. The undersigned has been, 
therefore, specially instructed to urge this demand, 
and, “ while reminding the Swedish Government 
of its unquestioned justice, and of its amount, so 
insignificant to the interest of Sweden, yet so dis- 
tressing to the sufferers, to give notice that, in for- 
bearing to press it in a more peremptory manner, 
it is by no means the intention of the Government 
of the United States to abandon it.” 

The undersigned has prevailed on himself to 
reply from Vienna to a note which his excellency 
addressed to him at Berlin; but, as this course is 
justified on the present occasion by peculiar con- 
siderations only, it will not be hereafter pursued. 
His excellency is therefore requested to address his 
future communications for the Government of the 
United States to Christopher Hughes, Esquire, 
who is charged with the affairs of its legation at 
Stockholm, during the absence of the Minister. 

The undersigned has the honor to repeat to his 
excellency the assurance of his highest consid- 


eration. 
JONATHAN RUSSELL. 


Copy of a memorial of tu: merchants of Stralsund to 
the Swedish loyal Regency. 

The humble memorial of sundry within-named 
merchants of Stralsun|, for themselves and their 
constituents, concerning the restoration of the colo- 
nial merchandises which were under sequestration, 
and the stopping the public sale thereof. 


Informed, partly by public report, but especially 
by the publication of your excellency and the hon- 
orable Royal Regency, of the 2d of August, cur- 
rent year, that the colonial merchandises which 
are lying in the royal warehouses under seques- 
tration are to be publicly sold, we find our- 
selves obliged most humbly to lay before your ex- 
cellency and the honorable Royal Regency our 
reasons why we hope that you will be pleased, 
with respect to the colonial merchandises belong- 
ing to us and our constituents, which have been 
hitherto under sequestration, to let an exception 
take place from your measure announced in the 
newspapers. 

Nothing agrees better with the principles of a 
sound political economy than liberty and security 
of commerce. Justice requires, unconditionally, 
that nobody shall be punished for an action which 
was hitherto permitted, and the prohibition there- 
of has never been published. Confiding in these 
principles, we and our commercial friends have 
ordered hither a quantity of colonial merchan- 
dises, which, after their arrival, were put under 
sequestration. Hard as this measure in itself al- 
ready is, we could quietly look at it, as the same 
was only provisional, and we fully confided in the 
justice of our cause; but, as it now seems the ac- 
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tual confiscation of the merchandises and the sale 
thereof are intended, then our and our constituents’ 
interests will be too much injured that we should 
be able to remain quiet at that too. 

All these merchandises have arrived here either 
from Sweden, under the authorization of the 
Swedish public authorities, or direct from North 
America, a State friendly connected with Sweden. 

All the papers which concern them, as well as 
the ships which brought them hither, have been 
examined by the royal licent here, and have been 
found blameless; and your excellency, and the 
honorable Royal Regency yourselves, have grant- 
ed the permission to enter and unload. Every 
thing herein has been done on our part publicly 
and legally. No prohibition opposed us herein ; 
for the beiter security, we procured yet the special 
permission of the highest authority of the country, 
and we have paid, even already, part of the duties 
on these merchandises; and should now these 
merchandises nevertheless be confiscated and pub- 
licly sold for the benefit of the fiscus 2 

If we were yet in the hands of an enemy, such 
a measure would certainly not appear so very ex- 
traordinary to us, for an enemy only observes his 
own interest, and notthatof the conquered country ; 
but, in a state of peace, when the force of armies 
gives place to the power of the laws again, we 
cannot make ourselves familiar with the idea that 
the State itself should proceed in this manner 
against its own subjects, and against friends, who, 
under the protection of the laws, and in confidence 
upon the legality and publicity of their actions, 
thought themselves secure. 

The Swedish Government, whose stepe are al- 
ways guided by mildness and justice, will certain- 
ly, when the matter is once put in a proper light, 
remain faithful to their mode of proceeding hither- 
to observed ; and the just sentiments of your ex- 
cellency and of the honorable Royal Regency are 
known to us by too many instances that we should 
not hope, with full confidence, that you will make 
use of ail means to avert a measure so detrimen- 
tal to us and our constituents; and we therefore 
venture, with the fullest confidence of a happy re- 
sult, to pray your excellency and the honorable 
Royal Regency must hhuenbly and most earnestly 
not to suffer the sale of the colonial merchandises 
belonging to us and our constituents, which have 
been hitherto under sequestration, to take place, 
but put the same to our own free disposition ; or, 
at least, by your gracious interposition with the 
higher instance, to procure the same. 

Srracsunp, August 6, 1811. 

I conform with the original. 

J. A. IKE, 
Royal Assessor, Archivarian, §. 


Copy of a reply to the foregoing. 

Upon the petition of the commercial counsellor, 
Mr. Barnsted, the alderman Evenhagen Schluter, 
the alderman Ineal, for himself, and attorney for 
the merchant Isleremond, and the merchants We- 
wetzen, widow Glasser Beurniss, and J. ©. Mug- 
genberg, for themselves and their constituents, for 


the restitution of the colonial merchandises put 
under sequestration, and the prevention of the 
ublic sale thereof, it is decreed: 

Whereas, according to the newest strict orders 
from His Royal Majesty, there shall be proceeded 
immediately with the sale of all the colonial mer- 
chandises which have been sequestrated here. 
their petition cannot be granted, but the Royal 
Regency will make report to the Royal Ma- 
jesty of the reclamation entered by the memo- 
rialists, and the money received from the sale of 
the now claimed merchandises shall be lodged 
with the royal chamber until his determination, in 
order that, in case the same shall be favorable for 
them, it may immediately be paid over to them. 

STRALSUND, August 9, 1811. ; 

Decree for the above mentioned merchants is 
conformable with the original. 

J. A. IKE, 
Royal Assessor, Archivarian, Fe. 


I, Charles Erdmann, sworn interpreter of foreign 
languages in and for the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, by lawful authority duly appointed and 
commissioned, residing in the city of Philadelphia, 
do certify that the preceding is a true and faithful 
translation of a certain original paper written in 
the German language, annexed hereto. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal of office, this 2d day of January, 


1812. 
CHARLES ERDMANN. 


PROTECTION TO MANUFACTURES. 


[Communicated to the House, December 20, 1819.] 
Y the honorable the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled : 

The memorial of a convention of the friends of 
national industry, assembled in the city of New 
York, to take into consideration the prostrate situ- 
tion of our manufactures, and to petition Congress 
for their relief and protection, composed of dele- 
gates from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Maryland, and Ohio, respectfully showeth : 

That your memorialists appeal to your honorable 
body, under a firm and a solemn conviction that a 
crisis has arrived, in the progress of our nation, 
which imperiously demands the serious attention 
and prompt exertion of the collected wisdom of its 
councils, and on which its future destinies must 
essentially depend. 

That the United States, possessing every advan- 
tage of soil, climate, and native productions, and 
with a population industrious, intelligent, and en- 
terprising, to a degree never probably exceeded by 
any nation; and after enjoying for twenty years 
the benefit of an over-proportion of the trade of 
the world,—find themselves in a stale of great em- 
barrassment and difficulty, involving almost every 
description of our citizens. Our commerce is greatly 
prostrated; our shipping has sunk in value to one- 
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half of ils original cost ; real estate is depreciated, 
in ‘most parts of the country, in an equal degree; 
numbers of our merchants, manufacturers, and 
farmers, are reduced to bankruptcy, and the cir- 
cumstances of many of. those who have escaped. 
this: calamitous situation are daily impairing ; a 
great portion of our mechanies and artists are un- 
employed; and all the fruits of their labors, which 
might have-been daily adding to the prosperity of 
the nation, are wholly lost. In fine, our great sta- 
ples. are so-far reduced in price as most seriously 
to affect the interests of the agriculturists, and to 
diminish the means of paying for our importations. 

That. we are deeply indebted to foreign nations, 
notwithstanding we have transmitted to them as 
much of our surplus productions as they furnished 
a market for, and likewise a large amount of our 
Government and bank stock, which subjects us to 
an oppressive annual tax for interest, probably 
equal: to the amount of the civil expenses of our 
Government, which adds to the impoverishing 
drain of our specie. 

" That, while so many of our manufacturers are 
thus ruined; our working people destitute of em- 
toyment, and of the means to support their fami- 
ies; our manufacturing establishments falling to 
ruins; and our water powers, with which we are 
pre-eminently blessed, unemployed,—our cities and 
towns are filled with the manufactured produc- 
tions of other nations, by which we have been and 
are.ruinously drained of our wealth. 

That those complicated evils which oppress us, 
and which have taken place during a season of 
profound peace of nearly five years’ duration, after 
a war closed with honor, and which left us in a 
state of high prosperity, evince that there is some- 
thing unsound in our policy, which requires a rad- 
ical remedy, in the power of the National Legis- 
lature ałone to apply. 

‘hat wisdom dictates to the United States to 
profit by the experience of other nations; to shun 
those systems which have operated on them per- 
niciously ; and scrupulously to adopt those that 
have advanced their wealth, power, and resources. 
Being. the youngest nation in the world, they can- 
not, without a sacrifice of their happiness, pursue 
the paths that have led some to deeay and ruin; 
nor deviate from those that have exalted others to 
a high degree of prosperity. We therefore respect- 
fully submit to your serious consideration a slight 
sketch of the policy of some of the nations of Eu- 
rope, with its consequences. 

At the close of the seventeenth century, Portu- 
gal possessed a most flourishing and extensive 
woollen manufactory, raised to maturity by pro- 
hibitions of all rival articles from other nations. 
The basis of this manufacture was her own raw 
material, and that of Spain. It employed a large 
proportion of her population advantageously, and 
greatly enriched the nation. She was induced to 
remove the prohibition, and trusted to a protect- 
ing duty of 23 per cent. In three or four years the 
manufactory was destroyed; the manufacturers 
ruined; the workmen devoted to idleness and beg- 
gary; the raw material sold at low rates to for- 


returned it at an advance of 300 to 400 per cent; 
whereby she was drained of her wealth, as we have 
been by similar means. In a word, gradually im- 
poverished and ruined, she holds outa most impres- 
sive lesson to the statesmen of all other nations, 

The example of Spain is equally striking. She 
has, for centuries, with those boundless treasures 
which are lavished on her in vain, nourished the 
industry of other nations, and often, with those 
treasures, squandered for their manufactures, fed 
the armies that have covered her fields with. deso- 
lation, and shed disgrace on her arms. l 

The mass of her subjects, unprotected in their 
industry, are in a stateof abject distress and misery; 
although, under a wise Government, some centu- 
ries since, Spain was the most manufacturing and 
prosperous nation in the world. And even at the 
present time, two or three of her provinces, under 
a different régime from the rest of the nation, where 
industry is protected, are as prosperous and indus- 
trious as any part of Europe. 

Russia and Austria protect the industry of their 
subjects, and, in consequence, enjoy a high degree 
of prosperity and happiness. ‘I'he former nation 
prohibits about two hundred articles specifically, 
among which are all the important manufactures 
ofherallies, Franceand England. Austria, through- 
out the wide extent of her dominions, prohibits all 
cotton, woollen, silk, and other manufactures. 

England has protected the industry of her sub- 
jects with more care, and has accordingly amassed 
more wealth, and attained a higher degree of 
power and influence than any other nation of an- 
cient or modern times, in proportion to her popu- 
lation. The use she has made of her wealth, what- 
ever.it may have been, is no impeachment of the 
merit of the system by which it has been acquired. 
The case of France, however, is more striking 
and impressive than that of any other nation. For 
twenty years she waged wars, bloody and destruc- 
tive almost beyond example, with two-thirds of 
Europe, and had in pay, during a large part of 
that time, armies of nearly a million of men. Af- 
ter those wars were concluded, she was crushed 
by foreign armies of two or three hundred thou- 
sand men, and had enormous contributions and 
exactions levied on her, to the amount of probably 
one hundred millions of dollars. Yet she has, in 
a few years, recovered from all these calamities, by 
protecting the industry of her subjects, and enjoys 
at present a greater degree of prosperity, it is sta- 
ted, on the highest authority, than she has done at 
any former period. 

The late war with Great Britain, and the events 
which immediately preceded it, produced in many 
of our reflecting fellow-citizens a due sense of their 
best and most lasting interests, 

With a rapidity unexampled in the history of 
any other people, a large portion of their capital 
was transferred from commercial to manufactur- 
ing pursuits. The value of goods manufactured 
in the United States, as taken from the marshals? 
returns, amounted, as early as 1810, to upwards of 
one hundred and seventy-two millions of dollars, 
which value was very greatly increased during 


eigners, who employed’ their workmen on it, and | the late war. 
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The peace of Europe was attended with ruin- 
ous consequences to us: our infant manufactures 
were blighted in the bud; the spirit of specula- 
tion spread through our country, seducing her vo- 
taries from the paths of quiet and laborious indus- 
try, by promises: of sudden wealth. But it was 
soon found that the commerce of 1815 and 1816 
was not the commerce of 1806 and 1807: the na- 
tions by whose calamities we had flourished, whose 
impoverishment had been our gain, were now at 
peace with each other, and returning with eager 
activity to the employments of social life; our ves- 
sels were no longer wanted to convey their pro- 
ducts, nor to supply them with ours. Cherishing 
and depending on their own resources, they have 
furnished us a useful and honorable lesson in the 
encouragement, support, and extension of domes- 


tic, and salutary restrictions on the importation of 


foreign, manufactures. An imitation of their pol- 
icy, in this respect, your memorialists believe to be 
indispensable to the prosperity and independence 
of our country. 

With this belief, and a confident reliance in the 
disposition of Congress to promote these primary ob- 
jects by every necessary means, your memorialists 
would respectfully recommend to your considera- 
tion three measures, the adoption of which, we 
feel persuaded, would remove the embarrassments 
of our country, and restore life and vigor to our 
almost expiring manufactures. 

These measures are— 

First. To abolish credits on import duties. 

Secondly. To impose a restrictive duty on sales 
at auction. 

Thirdly. To alter and increase the amount of 
duties on imported goods. 

At the time when credits on duties were first 
established, the state of our country was very dif- 
ferent from what it has since become. Slowly 
recovering from a long and desolating war, almost 
destitute of money and commercial connexions, 
our situation required that every aid and encou- 
ragement should he afforded to the first efforts of 
enterprise. This measure was, therefore, wise and 
salutary, and dictated by the necessities of the 
times. The weakness of onr internal resources 
produced a dependence on imposts for the support 
of Government. 

But how striking a contrast have we since pre- 
sented! How greatthechange! From a popula- 
tion of three, to ten millions; from an annihilated 
commerce, to one that spreads its canvass on every 
sea ; from a stateof agriculture very little exceed- 
ing our own daily wants, to a surplus production 
exceeding eighty millions per annum; from an 
almost total want of manufactures, to an actual 
invested manufacturing capital of cotton and wool- 
Jen goods alone exceeding fifty millions of dollars ! 
Our commerce was at first carried on by resident 
merchants, whose prudence and experience re- 
strained importations within due bounds; credits 
on the duties afforded them, according to the in- 
tention of Congress, facilities which their situation 
required. But, for some ycars past, and especially 
since the universal peace-in Europe and the con- 
clusion of the late war, those regular traders have 


found themselves supplanted by foreign merchants 
and manufacturers, or desperate speculators, whom 
the credit on duties has enabled and induced to 
inundate our markets with foreign goods, produc- 
ing the most pernicious effects on our mercantile 
stability and the prosperity of our manufactories. 

It may also be here remarked that the operation 
of this credit on imposts is to create a capital for 
new importations ; for, let us suppose that: four 
importations, to the amount of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars each, be made in one year, at the 
average of twenty-five per cent. duty, the sum 
of about one hundred thousand dollars is left 
to trade with in the hands of the importer, with 
the ultimate risk to Government of the loss of the 
whole. 

The American merchant is regulated and di- 
rected in his importations by his experience of the 
want and consumption of the country, and the 
prospect of fair and reasonable profits. The foreign 
merchant or manufacturer, on the other hand, is 
often impelled by his necessities to seek a market 
for his goods without regard to these considera- 
tions. Itis well known, and we presume cannot 
have escaped the knowledge of Congress, that, at 
all times, under all circumstances, and at every 
hazard of expense, the Government, merchants, 
and manufacturers of Great Britain have their 
views steadily directed to the extirpation of every 
germ of manufactures among us. A credit of 
eight, ten, and twelve months increases their 
facilities for carrying into execution their hostile 
purposes. 

These consequences, injurious as they are, are 
exceeded in extent by those which arise from the 
trade to China and the East Indies; a trade, in the 
opinion of your memorialists, (encouraged and 
unrestricted as it is at present,) of the most ex- 
hausting and pernicious effects to the country. 
The long credit of from one to two years allowed 
by law on duties in this trade, we are sincerely 
persuaded produces the ruinous effect of draining 
us of our specie; and, in the case of the greater 
part of East India goods, overwhelming our mar- 
kets with inferior and worthless fabries, which, 
from their apparent cheapness, meet a ready sale, 
while the much superior products of our own 
industry and skill must be sacrificed at a ruinous 
loss, or remain unsold in the hands of the manu- 
facturer. 

When to the foregoing considerations, impor- 
tant as they are to the regular merchant and to the 
infant manufactures of our country, is added that 
of the losses to which Government is necessarily 
subjected by failure in the payment of the duties, 
your memorialists humbly apprehend that the abo- 
lition of all credits for duties on imported goods 
will, at the same time, protect the manufactures, 
commerce, and the revenue of the United States. 

Your memorialists would next call the attention 
of Congress to the second evil complained of — 
unrestrained sales at auction, a 

Sales at auction, we believe, were originally 
authorized by law for special purposes, such as the 
disposal of damaged goods, the eficcts of bank- 
rupts, or property under execution, or sold by the 
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direction of courts of law and equity. We believe 
it will be found, on examination, that such sales 
were not, until within a few years past, considered 
by any commercial country in Europe as forming 
a part of the regular course of trade, but rather as 
authorized for purposes necessary, indeed, but not 
at all commercial. 

In the greatest commercial and manufacturing 
nation (Great Britain) they are, even at this day, 
extremely limited ; sometimes used to feel the pulse 
of the market on the raw materials imported for 
their manufactures, and occasionally used for the 
sale of colonial produce and the effects of the East 
India Company. In no other country have they as- 
sumed the same importance as among us. In the 
extent to which they have now arrived here, they 
are greatly injurious, not only to the fair and reg- 
ular trader, but to the community at large. 

Large quantities of silk, woollen, cotton, and 
other goods, are manufactured in Europe and the 
East Indies expressly for sale at auction in the 
United States. These goods are of less than the 
usual length, deficient in breadth, or of flimsy tex- 
ture—in short, in every respect inferior to the 
goods they are intended to represent; yet so well 
dressed, and in other respects so highly finished to 
the eye, that they generally escape detection until 
they reach the consumer, who too late discovers 
their inferiority. For such base fabrics have the 
people of these States, for years past, been exorbi- 
tantly taxed, to the great injury of our own hard- 
struggling manufacturers. 

To give an example of the enormous extent of 
this business, which affords such facilities to the 
foreign manufacturer for practising imposition on 
our citizens, we will instance the amount of sales 
of foreign goods at auction, in the single city of 
New York, in one year. 

From the best evidence the case affords, (that 
is, the returns of the auctioneers themselves, ) they 
amounted, in the year 1818, to the prodigious sum 
of fourteen millions of dollars. Judging from this 
specimen, it will not be unreasonable to conclude 
that, in the United States collectively, foreign 
merchandise to the amount of at least thirty mıl- 
lions of dollars is annually sold in this pernicious 
mode; a most alarming proof that a very serious 
portion of the trade of the nation flows in this 
channel. And your memorialists are satisfied, 
from past experience, that the sales at auction of 
domestic goods are as deleterious in their conse- 
quences as those of foreign merchandise; inas- 
much as they tend to encourage the manufacture 
of inferior fabrics, and thereby injure the reputa- 
tion of American fabrics generally; and, also, that 
the sales of imitations, made in foreign countries 
with an intent to dispose of them at auction, pro- 
duce the same injurious effects. Your memorial- 
ists are fully convinced of the necessity of imposing 
some restraint on this tremendous engine of com- 
mercial monopoly. For this purpose, they respect- 
fully propose that a duty of ten per cent. be im- 
posed on all foreign and domestic goods sold at 
auction, except household furniture, farming stock, 
and utensils, the effects of bankrupts, or goods sold 
under execution, or otherwise, by direction of 


courts of law or equity. This, they hope, will in 
a great degree diminish, if not altogether cure, 
this great and growing evil, by destroying, or at 
least greatly lessening the temptation of profit, 

Your memorialists, lastly, submit to the consid- 
eration of Congress the necessity of a further mod- 
ification and increase of the present duties, and 
respectfully suggest the following alterations in 
the existing tariff: 

That, in lieu of the present dutics, a duty of ten 
cents per square yard be laid on all cotton and 
linen goods, plain or unstained, having less than 
seventy threads to the square inch, including warp 
and filling ; fourteen cents per square yard on all 
having above seventy and under one hundred 
threads to the square inch, including warp and 
filling; of eighteen cents per square yard on all 
having above one hundred and less than one hun- 
dred and thirty threads to the square inch, includ- 
ing warp and filling; and so on in the same ratio 
upwards; and that twenty per cent. be allowed to 
the above duties on all printed, stained, dyed, col- 
ored, or worked cotton and linen goods. 

That a duty of thirty-five per cent. ad valorem, 
be laid on all goods made wholly or in part of 
wool. 

That the duty on every kind of silk goods, or of 
goods made wholly or in part of silk, (sewing silk 
excepted,) be raised to fifty per cent. 

That all kinds of fabrics, not otherwise enume- 
rated, and of less value than fifty cents per square 
yara, made wholly or in part of silk, cotton, wool, 

emp, flax, or any other material, be estimated, 
and pay the same duty as if of the value of fifty 
cents, 

That an extra duty be collected on all wares 
and merchandises, on which a bounty has been 
allowed by any foreign nation, equal in amount to 
the value of said bounty. 

That foreign cotton, and every deseription of 
goods made wholly or in part of foreign cotton, 
be prohibited. 

That a duty be laid on iron, in bars or bolts, 
manufactured without rolling, of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per cwt. on iron, in bars and 
bolts, when manufactured by rolling, two dollars 
per cwt; on iron, in sheets, rods, or hoops, four 
dollars per ewt.; on iron, in pigs, seventy-five cents 
per cwt.; and on iron castings, two dollars per cwt, 

Declining to enter into a detail of the alterations 
in the tariff, requisite for the protection of other 
branches now languishing, we beg leave to recom- 
mend to your particular attention, ainung others, 
the following: 

Glass, copperas, corks, soap, paints, and colors, 
paper, gunpowder, jewelry, cutlery, plated ware of 
all kinds, coach and harness furniture, prunella 
shoes, hats, caps, bonnets, buttons, fire and side 
arms, china and earthenware, printed books, oil 
of vitriol, blue vitriol, and chemical preparations 
generally, gilt and japanned wares, paper hang- 
ings of every description, painted or oil cloths, 
umbrellas, manufactures of copper and brass, 
springs, screws, cotton stockings, and steel. ; 

Independent of every consideration in favor of 
the policy of affording adequate protection to do- 
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mestic industry, as herein recommended, deducible 
from its promotion of the general welfare of the 
country, and the protection due to the manufac- 
turers, in common with all other classes of society, 
as a return for their allegiance to the Government, 
we are convinced that the farmers and planters 
would largely participate in the benefits of the 
system we advocate. The planter would have a 
steady market for his raw material, not subject to 
those destructive fluctuations which have produced 
such extensive ruin within the present year; and 
the farmer would have an equally steady and in- 
creasing demand for the productions of his farm, 
many of which, particularly in the interior of the 
country, and in the Western States, will not bear 
the expense of transportation to market. Thisad- 
vantage is so palpable, that we shall only refer, in 
illustration of it, to various towns and villages 
throughout the United States, in the neighborhood 
of which lands and their productions rose one or 
two hundred per cent. in value, in consequence of 
the extensive establishment of manufactures, and, 
by their decay, have fallen below their original 
value. 

In support of our recommendations, we submit 
to your consideration a comparative view of the 
American and British tariff in a few articles: 

Am. tarif. Br. tariff. 
Per cent. Ad valorem. 


Manufactures of brass- - 20 59 
a cotton -~ - 25 85; 
« copper - - 25 59 
# glass - 20 and 30 114 
« finen - - 15 1423 
4 silk - - 15 prohibited. 
China and earthern wares - 20 79 
Hats, caps, and bonnets - 30 854 
Woollen hats - - - 30 150 
Stockings, cotton, and woollen 20 854 
Watches, &e. - - - 7h 595 
Goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, not enumerated - - 15 593 
Oil of vitriol - + - 74 100 
Ale, beer, and porter, per gal- 
lon, cents - ~ - - 10 414 
Woollen and worsted goods, 
per square yard, cents - 25 755 


Your memorialists will only add, that they rely 
with full confidence on your patriotism and wis- 
dom for the adoption of such measures as will 
promote the best interests of our common country. 

W. FEW, President. 


Attest: Marnew Carey, Secretary. 


PROTECTION TO MANUFACTURES. 


[Communicated to the Senate, December 27, 1819.] 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled : 

The memorial of the American Society of the 
city of New York for the encouragement of do- 
mestic manufactures, respectfully represents : That 
your memorialists conceive it to be a prevalent 


opinion among all those who are concerned for 
the present and future welfare of the nation, that 
some legislative measures are imperiously neces- 
sary to check the evils which have so deeply af- 
flicted every part of the country, devastated its 
commercial, agricultural, and manufacturing in- 
terests, and laid waste the pecuniary affairs of the 
people. 

That, notwithstanding the degree of embarrass- 
ment, depression, and distress, which is so uni- 
versally felt, and the gloominess of the present 
prospects of every form of honest industry and en- 
terprise, your memorialists are persuaded that such 
measures may be adopted by your honorable body 
as will afford a material and permanent relief. 

Your memorialists apprehend that there is as 
little difference of opinion in respect to the causes 
which have, for many years, been operating to 
produce the present crisis, as in respect to the na- 
ture of the evils, the existence of which they de- 
plore; and that the time has come when those dif- 
terences of sentiment which once prevailed between 
those concerned respectively in the affairs of com- 
merce, agriculture, and manufactures, are lost in 
the apprehension of ruin to them all. 

It is felt by every one to be beyond the power of 
legislation, to restore that part of our commerce 
which was destroyed by the pacification of Eu- 
rope, or to create foreign markets for that surplus 
produce of our soil, of which a superabundance is 
furnished by every other country. But every eye 
is turned to the supreme council of the nation as 
competent to restrain the excessive influx of for- 
eign products, by which we have been made so 
dependent upon transatlantic markets ; have in- 
curred an enormous balance of trade against us; 
have been drained of our specie, deranged in our 
finances, exhausted, and brought to the near pros- 

ect of general impoverishment. 

The deplorable effects of this exeessive importa- 
tion of foreign merchandise are so palpable and so 
deeply felt, that your memorialists forbear to dwell 
upon them, and proceed to ask the attention of 
your honorable body to those methods of restraint 
which they deem most eligible, and which they 
believe will countervail the principal incentives 
and temptations to the evil so much complained 
of. And they are persuaded that the credit al- 
lowed upon bonds at the custom-house, by facili- 
tating the operations, and affording capital to 
speculators and alien traders and manufacturers, 
to the injury and ruin of the regular American 
merchant; and the practice of sales at auction, by 
enabling such speculators, traders, and manufac- 
turers, not only to force their goods upon the mar- 
ket immediately after their arrival in the country, 
but to vend goods manufactured for that purpose, 
and of such inferior quality that no regular private 
sale of them could be effected, are two of the prin- 
cipal causes of the excessive influx of foreign 
manufactures. Nor is there reason to hope that 
the evils, of which these causes are so prolific, will 
cure themselves. The state of Europe being such 
as to occasion a vast surplus of manufactures, it is 
inevitable that greater loss must accrue upon that 
surplus if detained at home, than is hazarded by 
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the exportation of it to our markets. It can be 
Sent hither upon foreign account, with the follow- 
ing advantages: 

ist. With the certainty of an immediate sale by 
auction, upon condition of immediate remittances; 
whereas sale at home would have been impracti- 
eable, and the want of the proceeds would probably 
have been ruinous. 

2d. The benefit of the credit upon the duties, 
realized in the form of interest, or of active capital. 

3d. The very trifling. expenses incurred by the 
transaction of business in this manner, compared 
with those which are unavoidable to a regular 
mercantile establishment. 

4th. The animating prospect of utterly anni- 
hilating all attempts at manufacturing in this 
country. 

These circumstances, even should every regular 
American importer abandon his business, are suf- 
ficient to cause the country, for years to come, to 
be inundated and overwhelmed with the products 
of foreign industry. 

Tn confirmation of this statement, your memo- 
rialists beg leave to add, that, in the year 1818, 

oods to the amount of fourteen millions of dol- 
ine were sold by public auction in this city; and 
they believe that the whole amount of such sales 
in the United States was not less than thirty 
millions of dollars; and that the amount due to 
the Government upon bonds, which was held by 
importers as capital for their ruinous operations, 
was not, and is not at this moment, less than 
twenty millions of dollars. But for this credit 
upon dutics, and the facility of these sales by auc- 
tion, it can searecly be doubted but that importa- 
tions would be restricted within reasonable bounds, 
and would be governed by the fair demands of 
regular business. The evils flowing from these 
two causes are common to the trade with Europe, 
and that with India and China. A vast amount 
of the surplus products of the two latter countries 
is annually. shipped by natives and others, and 
sold by public auction in our markets, and the 
proceeds returned in our precious metals. 'The 
imcitements to this trade, so confessedly ruinous to 
this country, are precisely the sameas those which 
Operate upon the trade with Europe. The exist- 
ence ofa vast surplus of manufactures, the bounty 
given on importations by the credit upon imports 

ere, the certainty of immediate sales and returns, 
are temptations which it is vain to hope will be 
resisted or diminished, until the Legislature shall 
interpose its authority. 

And your memorialists are convinced that any 
measures which should go to remove these causes 
of evil would not only preserve the nation from 
further and more hopeless embarrassment, but 
would afford material relief to the commercial, 
agricultural, and manufacturing interests of the 
country ; nor can they imagine any alleviation of 
the present distress, which shall not extend to 
these several branches of industry and enterprise. 
ay therefore respectfully pray your honorable 

ody— 

Ast. To abolish credits on the duties accruing 
on imports. 


2d. To impose a duty of ten per cent, upon all 
foreign and domestic goods sold by auction, with 
the exception of farming stock and utensils, goods 
sold under execution or otherwise, by direction of 
courts of law or equity. 

And in consideration of the great importance 
of protecting the cultivation of cotton, the prin- 
cipal staple of the country, by securing to it a 
preference in foreign markets, and shielding it 
from the ruinous fluctuations incident to a compe- 
tition with the overwhelming quantities and infe- 
rior qualities of India and other parts of the world g 
as also in consideration of the great importance of 
affording security and permanency to the interests 
of the manufactories of cotton, and especially of 
the coarser fabrics, already established in this 
country, your memorialists further pray that Con- 
gress would restrict the importation of cotton 
goods to such, and such only, as have been manu- 
factured wholly from the raw material grown in 
the United States, and to increase the duties on 
all cottons of foreign growth. 

Your memorialists forbear to enter into any de- 
tail, or to advance any further arguments in sup- 
portof what they deem to be the only sound policy 
of the Government of the United States; but 
they respectfully beg reference to two important 
documents emanating from the Government on 
this subject, viz: 

ist. The report of Alexander Hamilton, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, of January, 1790. 

2d. The report of the Committee on Commerce 
and Manufactures, of the 13th of January and 
the 6th of March, 1816; which they trust will 
place this subject in its proper point of view. 

And your memorialists further respectfully pray 
that such alterations, amendments, and increase of 
the tariff, may be made, as Congress in their wis- 
dom may judge best calculated to encourage the 
industry of the people, and secure to the nation 
the advantages of their enterprise and labor. 

W. FEW, President. 

Perer H. Scuencx, Sarcian 

Joun E. Hype, ? ties 


Decemser 16, 1819. 


REMONSTRANCE AGAINST AN INCREASE 
OF DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 


[Communicated to the House, January 3, 1820.] 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The remonstrance of the Virginia Agricultural 
Society of Fredericksburg against the attempts 
now making, by our domestic manufacturers and 
their friends, to increase the duties upon foreign 
goods, wares, and merchandise, respectfully repre- 
sents: 

That it is the indisputable right of every free 
people to petition and remonstrate, either individu- 
ally or collectively, not only against grievances 
actually inflicted, but against such also as are 
either seriously threatened or meditated. 

That hostility, resulting from true republican 
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principles, to partial taxation, exclusive privileges, 
and monopolies created by law, was the primary 
cause of our glorious and ever memorable Revo- 
lution. f 

That, although most of us are only the descen- 
dants of those patriots who achieved that Revolu- 
tion, by the lavish expenditure of their treąsure 
and their blood, yet that we inherit enough of 
their spirit to feel equal aversion to similar oppres- 
sions; at the same time, we confidently trust that 
neither we, nor our sons after us, will ever be found 
backward or reluctant in offering up at the shrine 
of national good and national happiness any sacri- 
fices, however great, which their promotion and 
preservation may obviously and necessarily re- 
quire. But we have been taught to believe that 
a parental Government—a Government founded 
upon the immutable and sacred principles of truth, 
justice, and liberty—if she required sacrifices at all 
from those whom she is so solemnly bound to pro- 
tect, would make them such as should operate 
equally upon every member of the community. 

That we view with great concern, both na- 
tionally and individually, certain late attempts, 
on the part of various descriptions of domestic 
manufacturers, to induce your honorable body to 
increase the duties upon imports, already so high 
as to amount, upon many articles, nearly to a 
prohibition. The increased cost upon some of 
these may truly be designated a tax upon know- 
ledge, if not a bounty to ignorance; such, for 
example, as the duty upon books in foreign lan- 
guages, and upon philosophical, mathematical, 
surgical, and chemical instruments. 

That, although, these attempts are sustained 
under the plausible pretext of “ promoting national 
industry,” they are calculated (we will not say in 
design, but certainly in efect) to produce a tax 
highly impolitic in its nature, partial in its opera- 
tion, and oppressive in its effect; a tax, in fact, to 
be levied principally on the great body of agricul- 
turists, who constitute a large majority of the 
whole American people, and who are the chief 
consumers of all foreign imports. 

That such a tax would be a flagrant violation 
of the soundest and most important principles of 
political economy, amongst which we deem the 
following to be incontrovertibly true; that, as the 
interests of dealers and consumers necessarily con- 
flict with each other, the first always aiming to 
narrow, whilst the latter, who form the majority 
of every nation, as constantly endeavor to enlarge 
competition ; by which enlargement alone extrava- 
gant prices and exorbitant profits are prevented, it 
is the duty of every wise and just Government to se- 
cure the consumers against both exorbitant profits 
and extravagant prices, by leaving competition as 
free and open as possible. 

That in this way alone can the benefits of good 
government be equalized among the various orders 
and classes of society, the prosperity and happi- 
ness of which depend not upon immunities, privi- 
leges, and monopolies granted to one class or order 
at the expense of another, but upon the unfettered 
exercise of talent, skill, and industry, directed and 
employed in whatever manner, and upon whatso- 


ever objects of pursuit, each individual may select 
for himself; provided, always, that such objects 
be not incompatible with the public good; for so 
to use your own rights as not to injure the rights 
of others, is not less the dictate of common sense 
and common honesty than it is a cardinal maxim 
of all legitimate government. 

That national industry is best promoted by 
leaving every member of society free to apply his 
labor and his knowledge according to his own 
choice, exempt from all restraints but such as the 
public good requires, and burdened with no tax 
but such as shall be both impartial, and as mod- 
erate as the exigencies of the State will permit. 

That, according to the natural progress of so- 
ciety in every country favorably situated for agri- 
culture, the class of manufacturers is the last to 
spring up; but that it will necessarily do so, as 
soon as either the natural or artificial wants of the 
people create a demand for their labors. 

That any legislative interference to force either 
this or any other class into existence by the strong 
arm of power, exercised in levying taxes to support 
the forced class, contrary to the wishes and inter- 
ests of the other members of the community, is 
not only bad policy, but oppression; because taxes 
of any kind, to be rightfully levied, should be 
equal, and should be imposed, not for the emolu- 
ment of any one portion of society at the expense 
of the rest, but for the support of Government 
alone. 

That either to exclude forcign manufactures, or 
to tax them very heavily, under a notion of im- 
proving those uf domestic fabric, lessens the profits 
of agriculture; diminishes the public revenue, 
either by augmenting the number of smugglers, 
or by enabling the domestic manufacturer to pocket 
that sum which otherwise would go into the pub- 
lic treasury, under the form of an import duty; 
and at the same time secures to him the power of 
practising upon the community the double impo- 
sition of deteriorating his goods, and selling them 
at a higher price ; because that competition which 
constitutes the only security for skill, industry, and 
moderate prices, is either entirely removed, or so 
limited as not to be felt. 

“That all free trade, of whatever description, 
must be a mutual benefit to the parties engaged in 
it,” notwithstanding the profits arising therefrom 
may be somewhat unequally divided; because by 
free trade alone can supply and demand (the two 
circumstances upon which trade of every kind 
depends,) be kept nearly equal to each other. 

“That, instead of struggling against the dictates 
of reason and nature, and madly attempting to 
produce every thing at home, countries should 
study to direct their labors to those departments 
of industry for which their situation and cireum- 
stances are best adapted.” 

“« That the use of capital should be left, as much 
as possible, to the care of those to whom it be- 
longs; because they will be most likely to discover 
in what line it can be employed to the greatest 
advantage.” . 

And that the best regulated and happiest com- 
munities are those wherein all the various trades, 
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professions, and callings, enjoy equal rights, and 
contribute equally to the necessary support of their 
common Government; but that if any one should 
be thought to have superior claims to the fostering 
care of the National Legislature, it should be “the 
tillers of the earth—the fountain-head of all wealth, 
of all power, and of all prosperity.” 

The sagacious and patriotic Franklin has said 

and we believe he never uttered a better or wiser 
remark) “that most of the statutes or acts, edicts, 
arrets, and placards, of parliaments, princes, and 
States, fur regulating, directing, or restraining 
trade, have, we think, been either political blun- 
ders, or jobs obtained by artful men for private 
advantage, under pretence of public good.” 

Your petitioners have thus freely, but respect- 
fully, endeavored to represent to your honorable 
body their views of a policy which you are so im- 
portunately urged to adopt, but upon which we 
should have said nothing, having due confidence 
both in your willingness and ability to protect the 
great landed interests of our country, had we not 
been apprehensive that silence might possibly be 
construed into consent, if all who are attached to 
those interests had forborne to speak, when so 
clamorously and powerfully assailed. To guard 
against the possibility of misapprehension, we take 
this occasion to say, that we are incapable of feel- 
ing any thing hke enmity towards either manu- 
facturers or any other useful description of our 
fellow-citizens, but heartily wish them all the suc- 
cess to which their skill and industry may entitle 
them, in whatsoever way applied; provided, al- 
ways, that such application be not made at our 
risk, and continued at our cost. We will go fur- 
ther, and pledge ourselves to prefer whatever they 
may manufacture, at any time that they will make 
the price and the quality the same with the quality 
and price of similar articles of foreign fabric. To 
give more for any article simply because it is made 
at home may suit the feelings of political enthu- 
siasm, but it can never promote the interests either 
of individuals or of nations. To buy as cheap as 
you can, no matter where, and to sell as dear, is 
the maxim which should regulate the commerce 
of both; for if competition be left free, neither can 
be exorbitant in their demands. We ask no tax 
upon manufacturers for our benefit; neither do we 
desire any thing of Government to enable us to 
cultivate the soil as profitably as we could wish, 
but to leave us free, so far as it depends on them, 


PAYMENT OF DUTIES IN CASH. 


[Communicated to the House, January 5, 1820.] 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 

gress assembled : 

The memorial and petition of the undersigned, 
merchants and citizens of Baltimore, respectfully 
showeth, that they, with their fellow-citizens gen- 
erally, being seriously affected by, and deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of, the pecuniary embarrass- 
ment which prevails in every section of the coun- 
try, beg leave to submit to the superior wisdom of 
Congress what appears to them as being among 
the prominent exciting and sustaining causes of 
the present distress, and respectfully to petition for 
a modification, which they are fully persuaded 
would afford very considerable, if not entire relief. 

The very liberal policy which has been pursued 
by the American Government in relation to com- 
merce, and particularly in regard to the collection 
of the duties on imported merchandise, appears to 
your memorialists to have caused the accumula- 
tion of a stock of foreign goods, not only in the 
seaport towns, but also throughout every part of 
the interior of our country, considerably above its 
necessary consumption, or the means of imme- 
diate payment. 

The heavy stocks thus accumulated, appear, in 
some measure, and in several descriptions of mer- 
chandise, to: be kept up by the extended credits on 
which these articles may be obtained in Europe, 
but more particularly by the inviting convenience 
of the liberal credits given by the Government 
here for the payment of the duties on importation, 
which not only encourages the American mer- 
chants to project a scale of trade fully equal to 
our means of remittance, in the produce of our 
land and labor, taken from us by foreign countries, 
but also holds out the stronger inducement for for- 
eign houses to press into the country large addi- 
tional supplies on their own account, which, if it 
ever were desirable, in the more infant state of the 
commerce of this country, to encourage the use of 
foreign capital to aid the import trade, your me- 
morialists apprehend that the period has now 
arrived which renders such a policy rather an 
evil than a benefit. The wealth thus acquired 
out of American industry by transient merchants, 
or for foreign account, generally, in the end, leaves 


to carry our products to the best market we can | the country; while, in the progress of this trade, 


find, and to purchase what we want in return, on 
the best terms we can, either at home or abroad. 
We will ever support the Government of our 
choice in all just and rightful undertakings, both 
with our fortunes and our lives; but we will never 
voluntarily contribute to maintain either manu- 
facturers, or any other class of citizens, by the 
payment of unequal and partial taxes, by award- 
ing to them exclusive privileges, or by sustaining 
them in the enjoyment of oppressive monopolies, 
which are ultimately to grind both us and our 
children after us “into dust and ashes.” 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
JAS. M. GARNETT, Prest. 


their operations oppress it with debt, and create a 
constant demand upon it for specie. In the mean 
time a considerable amount of American capital, 
for want of employment, has been drawn into 
various unnatural channels; among others, your 
memorialists beg lcave to notice the fitting out of 
vessels for the purpose of prosecuting, under for- 
eign colors, illicit privateering and piracy, and for 
engaging in the cruel and unnatural traffic to 
Africa for slaves; to the great demoralizing ten- 
dency upon the mariners of our country, who are 
thus employed to execute crimes which originate in 
the secret forebodings and projects of others resid- 
ing among us. 
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A large amount of American ca ital, employed | ‘The merchants of the interior are thereby ena- 
by some of the most respectable houses hitherto | bled to offer their merchandise on the same or 
engaged in the import trade, has also been forced | more alluring credits, almost at the door of every 
out of it, by the superior advantages and obvious | consumer; while the consumers too often, in re- 
rivalship of those who work on foreign account, | turn, relaxing in their industry, and neglecting to 
in the various refinements which take place be- | improve the advantages anil nature has placed 
tween owner and agent, in regard to the original | around them, continue to supply themselves out 
cost on which duties are paid. of the foreign stock, until debt and embarrassment 

In addition to what would be the demand for | have arrested the procedure. Your memorialists 
foreign merchandise, under a wholesome operation | are aware that the late excessive and fictitious 
of trade, your memorialists beg leave to suggest | banking operations contributed greatly to delude 
that importations of goods, obtained on credit ina Ithe American community; and that goods of 
foreign market, thus paying a duty, on an extended | domestic fabric, when offered in excessive quanti- 
credit here, have been effected to a very considera- | ties, and on immoderate credits, would also have 


ble extent, with the exclusive design of raising | a tendency to impair industry amongst the con- 
summers, But it must appear equally obvious that 


funds for other objects. Large consignments of 
merchandise are also made by foreign houses to!a fair demand would exhilarate manufacturing 
industry, and that, in the same commonwealth, 


their agents and others residing in this country, 
an equilibrium must soon take place. But the 


upon the information taken from American orders 
and commissions, after the American merchants | wide diflerence between the policy which invites 
the expenditure of wealth, even upon luxuries, 


had given these orders, to the full extent that it 
was safe and proper to be done; and many of the | produced from the industrious labor of our own 
country, and the policy which invites to the ex- 


goods, thus imported, being sold at public auction 
penditure of the same wealth upon luxuries of for- 


for cash, afford to the foreign owner the use 0 
capital equal to the amount and credit on the | eign origin, thus supporting foreign industry and 
neglecting domestic, your memorialists apprehend 


duties. 
Voyages have likewise been executed to and! to be worthy of a peculiar consideration. 
From the practice and habit of using foreign 


from the West Indies, first by purchasing a cargo 

in this country on extended credit, with a view of | goods in such abundance, your memorialists fur- 

realizing the return cargo, in cash, before the credit | ther, apprehend that an unwarrantable prejudice 

on the first or the credit on the duties would expire. | has been created in favor of them, to the great 
i moral injury of the American community, who 


A cargo of teas, arriving in this country, to a 
favorable market, and immediately sold, will fur- | are now disposed to consider many of those arti- 
cles not only as matters of convenience and com- 


nish the means, both as to time and amount, for 
fort, but also as the test of importance among their 


a new voyon of equal value, by the credit alone 
which is allowed for the payment of the duties, | fellow-citizens. The expensive woollen, cotton, 
and linen fabrics of Great Britain and Ireland; 


without the aid of any other capital. A cargo of 
West India spirits, arriving, and being sold, under | the costly silks of China, France, and Italy; the 
coffee, sugar, and teas of the Indies; the extrava- 


the same circumstances, will furnish, in like man- 

ner, the means of two subsequent voyages, the | gant wines of Madeira, &c. are, from an acquired 

second double the amount of the first, before the | taste, producing a vitiated standard of public opin- 
ion, considered essential for the table, and for the 


expiration of the credit on the duties. 
The accommodation of a long credit, on the | apparel of a respectable family in the American 
community, and constitute a very considerable 


very heavy duties now payable on nearly all im- 
ported merchandise, but more especially on teas, | part of their consumption and expenditure. If the 
amount annually paid for the excessive propor- 


foreign spirits, wines, sugars, coffee, and foreign 
manufactured goods, by constituting a considera- | tions of these luxuries was, only for a few years, 
saved to the country, your memorialists feel con- 


ble part of the price for which they are sold in 
this market, thus forms a prominent consideration | fident that the United States would be placed, on 
the scale of independent prosperity, above the 


in the commercial object of some merchants, under 
rivalship of any other people; but as the natural 


particular circumstances, without any regard to 
the evil consequences, both public and private, | consequence of an import trade greatly overdone, 
from the causes which your memorialists have 


which attend their operations. Ifthe rate of duties 

were increased to double their present amount, pay- had the honor to suggest, the interior of the coun- 

able on the same term of credit, the defect in the | try now stands largely indebted to the merchants 

policy of giving a long credit on heavy duties | of the seaport towns, while the latter are scarcely 

would be rendered still more obvious, by a great less in debt to foreign countries; and to meet the 
i balance of trade thus created against us, or, with 


enlargement of unsound commercial operations, 
with an equal increase of all the other evils which | a view to new importations, after the produce of 
the country is taken abroad to the extent of the 


attend the present system. 
In this state of commercial existence, your me- | present demand for it, they are engaged in collect- 
morialists beg leave further to suggest that the | ing and exporting a part of the small quantity of 
specie remaining in the country, which it is now 


immense overstock of foreign merchandise, thus, 

in some measure, forced into the country, soon be- | manifest would have been carried out to a greater 
comes pressed, from the superabundance, into the | extent but for the extensive sales and hy potheca- 
interior—generally on extended credits. tion of American stocks in England since the late 
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war, contributing hitherto to keep down the pre- 
mium on exchange, and retaining, for the time 
being, the specie in the country, but still leaving 
the nation, to an equal amount, in deht for future 
settlement. 

Your memorialists, therefore, with a view to 
sound national policy, by raising an additional bar- 
rier to the excessive importation of foreign goods 
above our means of payment; with a view toa 
more equal and correct payment of the duties; 
with a view to check the inordinate preference 
given to foreign productions, by bringing those of 
ourown country more into use ; with a view to im- 
prove the condition of commerce, by coercing trade 
morc into operations for cash, or on shorter credits; 
with a view to secure to the resident American mer- 
chant, and thus to the country, the profits growing 
outof American trade ; with a view to turn the bal- 
ance of trade as much as possible in our favor, and 
thereby to bring back a portion of the precious 
metals; and, finally, but still with a view of leav- 
ing commerce free, for the employment of Ameri- 
can capital, in all articles which the country may 
require, and can afford to consume, whether as 
matters of necessity, convenience, or objects of 
taste and fancy—with these views and designs, 
your memorialists respectfully pray that the duties 
on all foreign goods, wares, and merchandise, im- 
poned into the United States, may be made paya- 

le in cash; or, if the goods are put into the pub- 
lic stores, that the duties may be made to bear an 
interest from the date of one month after the entry 
of the vessel in which they may be imported. 

And, under the influence of a sense of justice, 
actuated by feelings of humanity, and with a 
high regard for the reputation of their country, 
and particularly for the city in which they reside, 
your memorialists further pray that effectual mea- 
sures may be taken to arrest the practice, which, 
it is apprehended, still prevails to a considerable 
extent) of employing American vessels and Ameri- 
can mariners, under foreign colors, in unlawful 
privateering and piracy, as well as in the African 


slave trade. 
WM. PATTERSON, and others. 
Baxrrimore, December 20, 1819. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE CASH PAYMENT OF 
DUTIES, &e. 


[Communicated to the House, January 6, 1820.] 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America, in Con- 
gress assembled : 

The memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the city of New York respectfully showeth, that 
your memorialists have been informed that pe- 
titions are about to be laid before your honorable 
body, from this city and clsewhere, praying that a 

aw be passed altering the system of collecting the 

revenue in such manner as to make the duties 
payable in cash, in place of allowing, according 


nature and consequences of the proposed change, 
so interesting to all those concerned in the foreign 
commerce of the United States, your memorialists 
will respectfully attempt to point out to the Legis- 
lature of their country. 

‘The present system of collecting duties formed 
a part of the first revenue laws of the United 
States: it was proposed thirty years ago by one of 
the ablest financiers of which this country cam 
boast, was adopted after the maturest considera- 
tion, and has since been many times attentively 
re-examined; laws and regulations to enforce it, 
and to preserve the rights of the Government, 
have been carefully devised; and it may with 
safety be said, that in no country whatever have 
the imposts been collected with smaller losses or 
at a less expensc; and, even of the small losses 
which have accrued, it is well known that a part 
has been owing to the want of vigilance and at- 
tention of the officers intrusted with the collection 
of the duties. 

From the commencement of the present Gov- 
ernment, the existing system of collecting the du- 
ties has confessedly been in successful operation; 
the commerce and agriculture of the country have 
been fostered by it, and under its influence the 
United States have advanced to wealth with a 
celerity beyond example, and have, in a great de- 
gree, by the activity of commercial and other na- 
tional interests, stimulated and supported by this 
judicious system, risen from a state of infant fee- 
bleness to a maturity of strength and power. 
During this long period, this system has become 
interwoven and intimately connected with every 
interest of the community ; it has been universally 
acquiesced in, and has scarcely had to encounter 
even a censure; but now the National Legislature 
are called upon to change laws of acknowledged 
excellence, whose utility has been sanctioned by 
the experience of thirty years, and to substitute 
others altogether new, and of uncertain operation 
and effect. i 

Great and sudden alterations of the commercial 
laws of a country ought not to be made, unless 
evils of magnitude can clearly be pointed out in 
the existing laws, or great benefits can be proved 
to accrue from the proposed changes. The rea- 
sons urged against the present system of. collect- 
ing duties are, that it tends to encourage over- 
trading, and to inundate the country with foreign 
goods. Theseare, in part, true; fora credit on the 
first cost, or on the expenses of importing goods, 
will increase the quantity imported, and of course 
lessen the profits; the importer will sell lower, 
and the consumer buy cheaper; and as it operates 
by increasing a competition, the smallest possible 
profit on the trade will be charged, and in many 
Instances it will even be carried on ata positive loss. 
But this cannot long endure ; commerce will in this 
branch, as in every other, regulateitself, and will not 
continue to be carried on without producing some 
profit on the capital employed. Theinflux of goods 
into the United States is, however, attributable to 
other causes; the great increase of British manu- 
factures and the decrease of their markets (other 


to the established practice, a credit on bonds; the | nations in time of peace manufacturing for them- 
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selves,) will much more satisfactorily account} But the Chamber of Commerce cannot suppose, 
for the surplus of foreign manufactured goods in | for a moment, that a law will be enacted rigidly 
this country. But there is another cause for the | enforcing the payment of duties in cash on the 
accumulation of foreign manufactures here, and | arrival of the goods, or that, if enacted, it. could 
one which may fairly be hailed as an evidence of possibly be carried into effect. A new law must 
returning health in the body politic, because it | provide for a great number of contingent cases: 
proves that we are recommencing habits of econ- | when goods arrive, some consignecs may be absent, 
omy and industry. By the late Treasury report, | some may be dead, some have become bankrupt, 
it appears that the amount-of goods imported is| some refuse to receive the consignment; some 
much reduced ; taking this fact in connexion with | parcels of goods may be without invoices, others 


the assertions made to your honorable body from 
various sources, that we are deluged with foreign 
fabrics, and the inference, not that we have im- 
ported more, but that we have consumed less, is 
irresistible. 

Another reason urged against credits on duties 
is, that it furnishes a capital for the merchant 
equal to the whole amount of duties bonded. 
This is also true, but toa certain degree only: so far 
as the importer of goods receives back from the 
buyer or consumer the duties for which he has 
bonded before the bonds have been paid, it becomes 
to him an additional capital. In the China and 
India trade, the capital thus raised out of duties is 
sometimes very large, but in all the other branches 
of the foreign commerce of the United States the 
reverse is true; and it is asserted, without fear of 
contradiction, that the duties arc paid to the Gov- 
ernment, on an average, before they are received 
from the consumer. But in those cases where the 
duties operate to increase the capital of the import- 
er, what is the consequence? It may benefit him ; 
it certainly does promote the interest of the com- 
munity ; as the amount of capital is increased, the 
profiton capital is diminished; the merchant gives 
more to the agriculturist for his productions, and 
sells him his supplies at a lower price. 

Your memorialists respectfully solicit the atten- 
tion of Congress to some of the consequences of 
the proposed recommendation, that the payment of 
the duties on goods should be in cash, at the time 
of their arrival. 

Suppose such a law passed and rigidly carried 
into effect: at any time when it commences, the 
prospective payments into the Treasury from bonds 
tor twelve months would amount to about twenty 
millions of dollars ; the amount of duties accruing 
during the same period, and payable in cash, may 
be stated at about eighteen millions ; the contri- 
butions of the community would thus be nearly 
doubled, and the payments of two years brought 
into one. Is any community, it may fairly be 


asked, able to bear an addition to heavy duties of 


ninety per cent. in one year ? and if such an addi- 
tion could be collected, the inquiry is of immense 
importance, what would be the consequence to the 


| damaged; a malignantsickness prevailing ina port 
may preventany consignee from entering his goods. 
These cases will show the absolute necessity of 
warehouses being provided by the collectors, to 
receive such goods as are not entered, and of ap- 
pointing a time by law when, if not entered and 
the duties paid, they shall be sold. So many ex- 
ceptions will become necessary in the operations 
| of the law, that the new system, instead of being 
for the collection of duties in cash on the arrival 
of the goods, will really be for the collection of 
duties on goods after they have been stored ; thus, 
as to a credit on the duties, the old and new sys- 
tems will approximate—the security for duties on 
the former, bonds with surety, and, on the latter, 
the goods themselves. If there is any advantage 
to the Government in this change, it will be gained 
by the introduction of serious evils and disadvan- 
tages; the charges of collection will be enormously 
enhanced, and the number of officers greatly in- 
creased. Individuals will be subjected to addi- 
| tional expenses, to new and vexatious regulations 
at the custom-houses, together with delays in busi- 
ness, and injury to the goods stored. Although 
the expense and inconvenience of storing goods 
| be very great, still the circumstances of many 
! merchants would make it necessary to submit to 
| them ; others, more wealthy, would be able to pay 
the duties on arrival, and thereby avoid those in- 
| conveniences; in this class will be found the for- 
! eign agent, who will be furnished with funds by 
drawing on his principal at home, or his factor 
here; thus the tendency of the system will be to 
create and sustain a monopoly in the hands of 
foreign and other capitalists, and to oppress and 
bear down that class whose moderate means and 
great industry strengthen and invigorate the best 
interests of the community. 

The effect of the proposed measure on the rev- 
| enue of the country cannot fail, in the opinion of 
| your memorialists, to be seriously embarrassing to 

the Government. The payment of duties in cash, 
or a charge of interest from the arrival of the 
| goods until the dutics are paid, will, it is true, be 
| equal to an additional duty of about five per cent. ; 
but still, a change from a system well understood, 


commercial, agricultural, and manufacturing in- | to one whose operations are unknown and uncer- 
terests of the country, of withdrawing so great a | tain, will alarm the timid, and increase the caution 
proportion of actual capital from those pursuits, | of the prudent merchant, and, until all its conse- 
and placing it in the hands of the Treasurer? It | quences are developed, will havea tendency greatly 
is no less important to inquire what would be the | to restrain and limit the commercial operations of 
consequence to our numerous and respectable State | the country, and proportionably lessen the duties 
banks, of disturbing, and perhaps withdrawing ; on importations; and the Treasury, after the first 
from them so great a proportion of their deposites, ' year, will have parted with a fund in bonds equal 
and placing them in the vaults of another moneyed | at all times to about twenty millions of dollars, 
institution ? | payable within twelve months, and which would 
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always prove a solid resource in case of a war | represents: That your memorialists, viewing the 
with a maritime nation. success of American manufactures as an object of 
Your memorialists feel a deep solicitude on this | great national importance, earnestly hope that such 
subject, and are earnestly desirous that the National | duty may be imposed upon imported fabrics (more 
Legislature may see that the difficulties to which | especially those of wool and cotton) as shall be 
the commerce of this country has been exposed | adequate to protect our own from a ruinous com- 
have arisen out of the great changes which have | petition. All wise nations, even those who from 
taken place in the state of the world some years | selfish motives would dissuade us from following 
past, and that our sufferings have been in common | their example, have strenuously extended this 
with other nations; that the evils complained of | species of protection to their manufactures. 
will naturally regulate themselves; and that to; Most of your memorialists have no personal in- 
attempt to remove them by changing the estab- | terest in manufacturing establishments. They 
lished system of the country, and introducing new | are influenced solely by a wish to promote the 
laws making duties payable in cash, will be equally | cause of their country against foreign nations—a 
unavailing and injurious. cause in which are involved the prosperity and 
The Chamber of Commerce, having thus taken | happiness of all the different sections of these 
the liberty respectfully to express their sentiments | United States in which the cotton planters of the 
on one great national question, hope it will not be | South, and still more obviously the inhabitants of 
considered presumptuous if they introduce another | the Western States, from their remote inland sit- 
important subject to the attention of your honor- | uation, and the liability of their single outlet to 
able body. Memorials from this city and else-| the ocean to be obstructed, if not closed, by 
where will, it is understood, be laid before Con-| hostile squadrons, have as deep an interest as the 
gress, recommending that a duty of ten per cent. | artisans and farmers of the Northern and East- 
be laid on all sales at auction. This, in the opin- | ern States. Our foreign markets are, and probably 
ion of your memorialists, is equivalent to recom- | for a long period will be, so limited and depressed, 
mending a law prohibiting all sales at auction. | that the exportation of the surplus produce of our 
The policy of regulating, and the impolicy of pro- | soil cannot furnish our former, nor indeed any 
hibiting sales at auction, seem to be equally clear | considerable resources. Thus, while both our 
and certain. agriculture and our commerce languish, we must, 
A considerable portion of the goods sold at auc- | of necessity, turn to domestic manufactures for 
tion in the United States are on account of for-| relief. If American manufactures were duly pro- 
eigners, who ship them direct to the auctioneer, or | tected, they create for agriculture an extensive and 
to agents who place them in his hands; thus avoid- | permanent home market, which would powerfully 
ing the expense of warehouses, stores and other | aid in removing the present severe pressure on our 
parts of a mercantile establishment, to which mer- | country ; that useful branch of industry, doubly 
chants in a regular line of business are subjected. | more valuable than our foreign commerce—the 
So'many goods are sold at auction as to regulate | coasting trade—which generates no collision with 
the prices of those sold at private sale, the importer, | other nations, would be prodigiously increased ; 
therefore, who intends to scll at private sale, must | our seamen be preserved, and in readiness to assist 
sell about as low as the auction prices, and be sub- | us in the exigencies of defensive or inevitable war. 


Ti to the usual expenses of a mercantile estab-| A deadly blight ought not to be thrown upon the 
. enterprise of our manufacturers, by the fear of 


ishment. To place these classes of merchants on 

an equality, a moderate duty on sales at auction | lessening the revenues of the customs. Their dim- 
would seem to be necessary. inution would not be so formidable as is frequently 
Your memorialists, therefore, respectfully reco- | apprehended ; for the higher rate of duties imposed 
mend to your honorable body to pass a law laying | would, in a considerable degree, counterbalance 
‘a duty of two anda half per cent. on all goods sold | the reduction in the quantity of our imports. Even 
at auction in original packages, and of five per | were the receipts of the custom-house diminished 
cent. on all other goods sold at auction, with the} more than we believe, the national debt would 
‘exception of the property of bankrupts or insolvents | only require a few years more for its extinguish- 
assigned for the benefit of their creditors, the prop- | ment. This consideration should not be allowed 
erty of deceased persons, goods sold by process of | to expose multitudes of our fellow-citizens to ruin- 
law, and goods damaged at sea and sold for the! ous speculation, or inactivity, or labor for a bare 
benefit of the owners or insurers. And your, &c. penurious subsistence—the sure consequences of 
WM. BAYARD, President. | the prostration of American manufactures at this 

Jonn Pinrarn, Secretary. period. 
Nations, like individuals, must become poor and 
= dependent when they habitually purchase to an 
PROTECTION TO MANUFACTURES. amount larger than the product of their labor. 
— Such a state of things, unfortunately existing now 
[Communicated to the Senate, January 10, 1820.] | among us, will soon beas injurious to morals as to 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Represen-, property. If long continued, not only moral but 
tatives of the Uniled States of America in Congress | political virtue would be extinct, and patriotism a 
assembled : word of derision or reproach. Indolence, the pa- 
. The memorial of citizens of Middletown and its | rent of vice, would combine with artificial wants 
Vicinity, in the State of Connecticut, respectfully | to enervate; the luxury and domineering influence 
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of a few rich men, acting upon the poverty of the 
mass of our citizens, would corrupt; and the ne- 
glect of national industry by the Government 
would alienate the people from our inestimable po- 
litical institutions. It should never be forgotten 
that, inthe hour of danger, a safe reliance cannot be 
placed on the mere love of native soil. The pater- 
‘hal encouragement of all the various classes, and 


of all the useful occupations in the community, is | 


requisite to secure the-tie which binds the people 
to their Government. Everywhere, and particu- 
larly in a confederation of States like ours, mutual 
interest is the most indissoluble bond of union. 
Should our artisans be treated with cold neglect, 
while those under monarchies are warmly cher- 
ished, strong prejudices might be excited against 
our Government and our country. 

Agriculture alone cannot furnish all the neces- 


‘sale of such would employ a due proportion .of 


| merchants, and would be to an amount fully. equal 
| to this country’s capacity of payment. But we 
| now pay vast sums to other nations for various 
| atticles, which, with proper encouragement, we 
might soon make nearly, perhaps quite, as.cheap 
ourselves. We are willing tributaries to Europe 
jand to Asia. What is the consequence? The 
precious metals have nearly disappeared, and our 
circulating medium of trade is a precarious paper 
currency. ‘For the discharge of the enormous 
pony accumulating balances.we owe abroad, we 
have remitted large quantities of our. bank stock, 
and even of the evidence of the debt contracted 
| by our Government with its citizens. We are 
thus placing not only our property, but even the 
credit of our country, in the power of foreign na- 
i tions. It-is to be feared that we are rapidly ap- 


saries and conveniences of life. Again: indepen- | proaching a crisis not less perilous than degrading. 
dently of those engaged in the indispensable me-! A complaint is sometimes heard that American 
ehanic arts, a large portion of our people cannot | fabrics were sold at high prices during the recent 


‘be.employed as cultivators of the soil. Women, 
children, and also many of our men, are incapable 


of tilling the ground, although they might be use- | 


fully-employed in several departments of manu- 
factures. And if they were capable, where should 
we find a market for the immense surplus of our 
agricultural products? We might have a useless 
superfluity of provisions, but we should be deeply 
in debt for our clothing and other necessary arti- 
cles. It is evident that a plan of general husban- 
-dry would, in the present situation of the United 
States, if put in execution, be so profitable as to 
produce a most pernicious relaxation of national 
industry; because the supply of commodities is al- 
ways proportionate to the demand occasioned by 
their. consumption, and because the demand for our 
agricultural commodities abroad being only to a 
small amount, agriculture must look for its princi- 


pal market at home; and, consequently, for an ex- | 


-tension of that market, it must rely chiefly upon 
‘the encouragement of American manufactures. 
Adequate protecting duties, at this juncture, 
would soon create or revive such a number of 
-manufacturing establishments in this country, that 
-ere long their rivalry would probably reduce the 
-price of their fabrics below the present standard of 
-those imported. But, on the other hand, if we now 


permit our manufactories to be prostrated by ne- į 


glect, we shall be compelled to purchase from Eu- 
ropean workshops at an exorbitant advance, and 
thus reimburse, with excessive usury, the losses 
they had previously sustained. In vain we might 
then threaten Europe with competition; she would 
judge. of the future from the past, and our menaces 
-would be despised. Indeed, the mouldering ruins 
of our deserted manufactories would deter us from 
the attempt to execute our threats. We should 


dread lest the reluctant patronage of our Govern- | 
ment might be suddenly withdrawn, and we be | 


again exposed to those machinations which for- 
eign merchants and manufacturers are now prac- 
tising with success. 

There are several fabrics which, possibly, for a 
considerable period, cannot be advantageously 
made in the United States. The importation and 


: war with Britain. To this we answer, that, set- 
| ting aside all the difficulties inseparable from new 
establishments, those prices were not higher than 
| we paid for imported fabrics of the same quality ; 
j and also, that the competition of American fabrics 
| prevented much of that extortion to which, but 
, tor them, we must have been subjected. Besides, 
why censure the manufacturer for obtaining the 
| market price for his commodities, any more than 
| the merchant, planter, and farmer for oblaining it 
| for theirs ? 
| Incase of war with any great Power, the ne- 
! cessity of our possessing manufactories, particular- 
i ly those for arms and clothing, is so obvious as to 
| render comment useless. But these establishments 
; must be previously protected and matured by Gov- 
‘ernment in times of peace, before the emergency 
į which demands them actually arrives. 
Had not heavy duties been imposed to encourage 
‘our fabrics of leather, fur, wood, iron, &c., there 
| would have been very few of those numerous and 
‘useful classes of artisans who are at present en- 
i gaged in manufacturing these articles in this 
| country. Prodigious sums would have been ex- 
pended abroad which now circulate at home, en- 
! riching large bodies of industrious, valuable citi- 
| zens, who contribute essentially to the support of 
many others, as well as to the general wealth and 
| happiness of the community. Proper encourage- 
| ment would give as powerful astimulus to several 
‘ other branches of our manufactures. We might 
‘then have a respectable home market and home 
| trade, which, as they would not be endangered by 
i the frequent political and commercial fluctuations 
| of other countries, would, from their security, 
their permanence, and their amalgamation of the 
| interests of different parts of the United States, 
be of immense importance in a national point of 
view. This opinion is corroborated by our rapidly 
increasing population, which, in conjunction with 
| the progress of our new settlements, has a tenden- 
‘ey to incalculably augment the products of our 
| soil, and, of course, to render an cxtensive and 
| permanent home market indispensable. 
Habitations, food, and clothing, are the primary 
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‘natural wants of mankind. No nation can be 
durably powerful that does not itself furnish them 
all, without recourse to others. We cannot be 
really independent until we make our own neces- 
sary clothing ; and the prosecution of this object 
is also closely connected with the advancement of 
national morality and industry. In proof of this 
assertion, we reel to Portugal and Spain. All 
the South American gold and silver mines of the 
one, and the Brazilian diamonds of the other, have 
weighed lightly in the scale against the ruin of 
their manufactures. The effect produced on Por- 
tugal by the Methuen British Treaty, that abro- 
gated the heavy duties once laid on British fabrics, 
places this subject in the clearest light of moral 
demonstration. 

An evil of great moment—one, of whose extent 
few appear to be aware—results from the unpro- 
tected state of American manufactures, and the 
consequent influx of foreign woollen and cotton 
fabrics. This evil is the alarming diminution of 
our household manufactures, by which very many 
families formerly supplied themselves with the 
principal articles of their clothing. These were 
very durable; they were chiefly made by women 
and children at leisure hours, when their time would 
have been otherwise unproductive. Such occu- 
pations wonderfully promoted habits of industry 
and frugality. But, unfortunately, imported wool- 
len and cotton fabrics, flimsy in their texture, but 
handsomely finished, are sold ostensibly so cheap 
that great numbers have relinquished their highly 
bencticial system of household manufacturing, and 
are now becoming embarrassed by contracting 
debts for what they could have made better and 
cheaper for themselves. 

Your memorialists would here suggest the expe- 
diency of imposing such a per centage upon sales 
at auction of woollen and cotton goods, and of any 
other fabrics that in your judgment ought also to 
be included, (with the exception of property of 
this description belonging to bankrupts’ estates, to 
deceased persons, or which is sold by execution,) 
as may in future prevent the severe injuries arising 
to the regular, fair American dealer, as well as to 
the American manufacturer, from the various arti- 
fices which are successfully practised through the 
medium of auctions. 

Your memorialists conclude by respectfully re- 
peating their carnest request that the honorable 
Congress of the United States, who are the guar- 
dians of the nation’s welfare, will subject imported 
fabrics—more espccially those of cotton and wool 
—to such duties as shall secure to American man- 
ufactures that protection which the interests and 
real independence of our country seem imperatively 
to require, 
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(Communicated to the Senate, January 17, 1820.] 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled » 

he memorial of the subscribers, citizens of 
Pennsylvania, respectfully showeth: That the pol- 


icy hitherto pursued in this country, which has 
exposed most of our manufacturers, whose pro- 
ductions are excluded from nearly all the markets 
in Europe, to an unavailing struggle with the 
manufacturers of all that quarter of the world, 
and likewise of Hindostan, has been the principal 
cause of the present calamitous state of affairs, 
whereby industry, the source and parent of the 
power, prosperity, and happiness of nations, has 
been paralyzed ; the wealth of our country, which 
ought to invigorate its agriculture, manufactures, 
trade, and commerce, been drained to foster the 
industry and support the governments of foreign 
nations; a considerable portion of our farmers, 
manufacturers, merchants, and traders, reduced 
to, and others tottering on the verge of, bankrupt- 
cy; whereby, in a word, a state of decrepitude and 
decay has been produced, in the short space of 
three or four years, of which history affords few 
examples, in the same space of time, during a 
season of peace, and without any of those great 
natural calamities which interrupt the happiness 
of nations. 

When your memorialists examine the policy 
of Europe, (that portion of the globe from whence 
sound lessons of political economy can be derived,) 
they find that the system pursued in this country 
is in direct hostility with that of every wise nation 
there. All of them sedulously guard the interests 
of their manufacturers, as one of the main sources 
of their wealth. They restrain by prohibitory 
duties, or prevent by absolute prohibitions the im- 
portation of such important articles as their own 
subjects can manufacture. 

We are persuaded that sound policy dictates to 
all legislative bodies, particularly those of young 
nations, carefully to review the systems pursued 
in other countrics; to trace the welfare of the peo- 
ple on whom they operate; and to shun those 
which destroy the industry, enfeeble the strength, 
and impair the resources of the respective nations; 
and, on the other hand, to adopt, as nearly as may 
be, such as have fostered their industry, and in- 
creased their strength and resources. 

The limits of a memorial prevent us from enter- 
ing into detail on the tariff of different nations. 
We cannot, however, in justice to the public in- 
terest, omit to touch slightly on some of the pro- 
minent features of the protecting system pursued 
in other countries, whose statesmen are certainly 
not inferior to ours in intellectual attainments, 
and whose examples and opinions should not be 
lightly rejected. Weshall confine ourselves chiefly 
to four-—Great Britain, France, Austria, and Rus- 
sia. Other nations, as Prussia, Holland, Denmark, 
&c., pursue a system marked with similar charac- 
teristic features. 

Great Britain prohibits, even from her own de- 
pendencies, calicoes, manufactures of gold, silver, 
or metal, laces, ribands, silk goods, &c.; and her 
protecting duties are so high as, in most cases, to 
be equivalent to prohibition. The duty on hats is 
about seven dollars and a half cach, and on wool- 
len cloths seven dollars anda half per yard. There 
are above sixty articles, including manufactures of 
brass, copper, carriages, thread stockings, clocks, 
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&c., subject to fifty-nine per cent.; china and earth- 
enware, shawls, &c., pay seventy-nine; cotton 
manufactures, cotton stockings, caps, thread, and 
linen sails, pay eighty-five; glass manufactures, 
generally, one hundred and fourteen ; skins or furs, 
tanned, tawed, or curried, and articles made of 
leather, or whereof leather is the article of chief 
value, one hundred and forty-two per cent. 

So minute is her attention to this grand point, 
that linen, when chequered or striped, painted or 
stained, is subject to one hundred and forty-two 
per cent. duty, but only to sixty-three when not 
chequered or striped. The object is to secure to 
her own subjects the profits of the staining, print- 
ing, &c. 

Great Britain expended many hundred millions 
of pounds sterling to replace the Bourbon family 
on the thrones of France and Spain, and of course 
had high claims on the gratitude of both monarchs. 
Yet the paramount duty of justice to his subjects 
gained the ascendency over gratitude to his friends, 
in the councils of Louis XVIII. One of the ear- 
liest measures of his administration was the pro- 
mulgation of a tariff, whereby above two hundred 
different articles, including all the most important 
of the British manufactures, and, among the rest, 
muslins, cambrics, woollen cloths, all articles made 
of leather, steel, iron, brass, tin, wood, bronze, &c., 
were totally prohibited. 

Let us add that Ferdinand VII., as soon as he 
ascended the throne of Spain, issued a proclama- 
tion, not only forbidding the importation of cot- 
ton goods altogether, but ordering those actually 
in the country to be reshipped within twelve 
months. 

For the policy of Austria on this important sub- 
ject, we respectfully refer you to a recent British 
publication—Rordanes on European Commerce. 
It is therein stated that “the importation of all 
silk, cotton, and woollen manufactures, is forbid- 
den in the whole extent of the Austrian dominions, 
as it has been hitherto in the ancient Austrian 
States only.’ There are various other prohibi- 
tions, unnecessary to be detailed. 

The prohibitory system of Russia, a country, 
like our own, with a vast territory and a very dis- 
proportionate population, is carried to an extent 
far beyond that of any other in the world, except 
China. It embraces all the great leading articles 
of manufacture, as cotton, linen, leather, wool, 
wood, copper, iron, paper, silk, silver plate, glass, 
and a vast variety of articles of minor Importance. 

Every reason that exists for prohibitions in those 
nations, for the purpose of protecting the native 
manufacturer, and preserving the resources of the 
country, exists here. And we cannot but lament 
that the arbitrary Governments of Europe have 
displayed more attention to the interests of their 
subjects interested in manufactures than the same 
description of persons have experienced from their 
fellow-citizens in Congress. ‘fhe former are pro- 
tected, by the strong arm of law, against the com- 
petition of every nation whatever; while the lat- 
ter are exposed to the competition of the whole 
world, and consequently to ruin. It therefore irre- 
sistibly follows, that so far as regards the acquisi- 


tion of property, and the protection of property 
acquired, a large portion of this class of citizens 
are debarred from one of the most substantial ad- 
vantages of Government. This is a stain on our 
annals which cannot be regarded without deep 
regret—a stain which, we respectfully hope, for 
the honor of our common country, you will speed- 
ily obliterate. 

Numerous objections have been raised against 
the protection of manufactures in this country, 
which we shall freely but respectfully examine. 

Among the most prominent is the extortion said 
to have been practised by the manufacturers dur- 
ing the late war, which has been by many regard- 
ed as a complete justification of the refusal of an 
increase of duties. 

We believe this accusation can be fairly dis- 
proved, to the satisfaction of every ingenuous mind; 
and we respectfully invite your attention to the 
subject. We shall state the case of superfine 
broadcloth, on which the chief reliance has been 
placed. ‘I'he reasoning that applies to this article 
will apply equally to others. Foreign cloths were 
sold, in 1811, before the war, at eight, nine, and 
ten dollars per yard. Merino washed wool was 
then about seventy-five cents per pound. One 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds of imported 
merino wool were sold, in the course of’ that year, 
by Messrs. Warder and Son, of Philadelphia, to 
Messrs. Dupont, of Wilmington, and others, for 
from seventy to eighty cents. On the general es- 
tablishment of the woollen manufactories, at the 
close of 1813, merino wool was sold at two dollars 
and a half to three dollars per pound, as appears 
by the Philadelphia price current ; which also 
shows that on the 28th of March, 1814, the price 
was from three to four dollars, at which it con- 
tinued stationary for the remainder of the year. 
The highest price of American superfine broad- 
cloth, at that period, averaged from twelve to four- 
teen dollars. Foreign cloth was generally sold at 
a higher rate; and, but for the supplies from the 
American manufactorics, would probably have 
been sold for twenty dollars. Thus, while the 
farmer, who advanced the raw material from four 
to five hundred per cent., and the importer, who 
raised his prices from fifty to two hundred per cent. 
on the various articles he had for sale, accuse the 
manufacturer of extortion, the latter did not ad- 
vance his fabrics more than fifty per cent. on the 
prices current before the war, notwithstanding the 
extravagant rise in the price of the raw material, 
and likewise in wages, owing to the extraordinary 
demand for workmen, and notwithstanding the 
enormous expense of the manufacturing establish- 
ments, and the advance in the price of almost every 
article of food and dress. i 

We hope and believe that this accusation, though 
so often reiterated, will have no influence on your 
honorable Houses. 

We beg leave, very respectfully, to take another 
glance at this subject. The cotton planters have 
for many years raised cotton at an expense of about 
eight or ten cents per pound, and sold it from 
twenty to thirty-five. The farmer has likewise 
raised wheat at an expense of one dollar per bushel, 
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and frequently sold it from two to three dollars. | thousand five hundred and. sixty-two. This de 


While they made such exorbitant profits and inde- 
pendent fortunes, unenvied.and uncensured by their 
manufacturing: fellow-citizens, it cannot be very 
cortect for them to reproach the latter (a large 
proportion óf whom: have beeri-ruined) with extor- 
tion, for’ selling at thirteen or fourteen dollars an 
article which actually cost them ten or eleven. 
Let it be observed, that every yard of superfine cloth 
requires: four pounds of merino wool unwashed, 
or two washed. When the heavy expense of the 
manufacture, arid the interest on the capital in- 
vested, are taken into consideration, it will appear 
that the profits were very far from unreasonable. 
This accusation, therefore, cannot fail to recall to 
recollection the parable of the beam and the mote. 

But even admitting that the manufacturers had 
really been guilty, during: the war, of tenfold the 
extortion they are unjustly charged with, it by no 
mans follows that the prosperity of our country 
should be sacrificed by the suppression of its in- 
dustry, and. the protection of. that of foreign na- 
tions; or that, therefore, manufactures should: not 
be protéeted: by adequate duties, lest similar extor- 
tions should now be practised; for, to avail. our- 
selves of the cogent and irresistible arguments of 
Alexander Hamilton, the comipetition between our 
citizens engaged in those branches would secure 
the articles to the consumer at a fair price. 

“ Phough it were true that the immediate and 
certain effect of regulations controlling the compe- 
tition of foreign with domestic fabrics was an m- 
cret'sé of price, it is universally true that the con- 
trary is the ultimate effect with every successful 
manufacture: Whena domestic manufacture has 
attained to perfection, and has engaged in the pros- 
ecution of it a competent number of persons, it in- 
variably becomes cheaper. Being free from the 
heavy charges which attend the importation of 
foreign commodities, it can be afforded cheaper, 
and accordingly seldom or never fails to be sold 
cheaper, in process of time, than was the foreign 
article for which it is a substitute. The internal 
competition which takes place soon dues away 
every thing like monopoly, and by degrees reduces 
the price of the article to the minimum of a rea- 
sonable profit on the capital employed. This ac- 
cords with the reason of the thing, and with ex- 
perience.” 

Another objection is, that the labor is too high in 
the United States to afford any chance of compet- 
ing with foreign manufactures. To this we reply, 
there are various manufactures so well established 
as to overcomc foreign competition altogether ; and 
it therefore follows that this objection falls to the 
ground. We might instance a great number, but 
we confine ourselves to the manufacture of shoes 
and boots, of which cach individual in the United 
States probably averages a pair and half per an- 
num, amounting toabout thirteen millions, which, 
atone hundred and twenty-five cents per pair, 
amount to $16,000,000 per annum. Of these arti- 
cles, the importation in 1816, as may be seen by 
reference to the reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasuty, was only forty-two thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty-four pairs, and in 1817 only fifty 


cides, we trust, the question of high wages: for- 
ever ; for, if the objection were valid, it would 
apply to the manufacture of shoes and boots with 
as much force as to any other; andit is worthy 
of observation, that the duty on. men’s shoes is 
orly twenty-five, and on children’s fifteen cents 
per pair. 

To this we beg leave to add another reply, of 
at least equal cogency. There are few matiufac- 
tures, either wholly or chiefly depending on man- 
ual labor, which have not succeeded in the Uni- 
ted States; whereas our defeat is principally in 
cottons and woolletis, produced almost wholly by 
machinery, aided by the labor of an over proportion 
of old women and children. Hence the advant- 
ages of our boundless water power, our extraor- 
dinary mechanical skill, and the superabundance 
(in the case of cotton, particularly) of the raw 
material, are injudiciously sacrificed. __ 

Tlie next objection we shall notice is the alleged 
demoralizing effects of manufacturing establish- 
ments. To refute this, we invite your attention 
to, and comparison between, two neighborhoods, 
in one of which manufactures are established, and 
another remote from such establishments. In the 
former, there are, as already observed, numbers: of 
aged men and of women and children, usefully 
employed for themselves, and adding to the mass 
of the resources and happiness of their country ; 
while, in the latter, a large proportion of persons 
of this description are doomed to idleness, and: its 
inseparable attendants, vice and guilt. Children 
in manufacturing establishments are inured to 
habits of industry, order, and regularity, which 
generally adhere to them though life. 

But we arc not left to the guidance of mere hypo- 
thesis alone, which, however plausible, is often 
very fallacious. We have the stong basis of fact 
toreston. There is no country in christendom 
where manufactures have been carried toa greater 
extent than in England proper; therefore, in no 
other country could the experiment be more ac- 
curately made; and there the question has been 
fairly decided. Colquhoun, a most indefatigable 
and accurate statistical writer, after a full survey of 
the pauperism and crimes of that country, informs 
us that the agricultural very far exceed the manu- 
facturing counties in both those stains upon human 
nature. From this authority there can hardly be 
any appeal. 

It is asserted that it would be a pernicious pol- 
icy to entice away capital and labor from agricul- 
ture to workshops. This apprehension is wholly 
groundless. Farmers or planters rarely transform 
themselves into manufacturers. There is in this 
country a vast amount of capital, for which the 
owners cannot, in the present deranged state of 
our affairs, find any employment. But were there 
any assurance of adequate protection to manufac- 
tures, it would be immediately directed towards 
those objects. There are likewise great numbers of 
persons, skilled in the cotton and woollen branches, 
who are destitute of employment, and who could 
abundantly supply the demands of the United 
States, were they duly encouraged. We have al- 
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ready stated that.the greater proportion of the labor 
is performed by old men, women, and children ; let 
us.add, that were those branches in such a flour- 
ishing state as to hold out inducements to emi- 
grants, we should have constant accessions to our 
population of persons skilled in them, many of 
whom. would bring with them large capitals, equal 
to: our utmost wants, without drawing away any 
portion of the capital or labor engaged in hus- 


ry. 

The danger of encouraging smuggling is re- 
garded, by many of our citizens, as an Insurmount- 
able objection to protecting or prohibitory duties. 

This will be found to disappear, like the rest, 
when fairly submitted to examination. For, sup- 
pose it were necessary to raise the duties on wool- 
lens and high-priced cottons to thirty-five, forty, 
forty-five, or even fifty per cent.; we appeal to the 
candor of your honorable Houses, whether the ob- 
jection to any of these duties on cambries, muslins, 
and broadcloths, on the ground of the danger of 
smuggling, can be admitted for a moment, when 
it is considered that gin is subject toa duty of one 
hundred and twenty-four per cent.; rum, to eighty- 
six; brandy, to ninety-six; cheese, to seventy ; 
souchang tea, to from seventy to one hundred and 
twenty; manufactured tobacco, to fifty ; and wines, 
to, fifty and sixty. We shall only add, that it is 
indubitably as easy to smuggle a pipe of wine, a 
chest of tea, a cask of rum or tobacco, as a trunk 
of muslins or cambrics, or a bale of broadcloth. 

Another objection is against the injustice of tax- 
ing the many for the benefit of the few. This as- 
sumes the groundless position, that permanent pro- 
tection of manufactures would necessarily produce 

yermanent high prices; which is refuted by the 
luminous maxim quoted above from Alexander 
Hamilton. But even admitting this maxim to be 
incorrect, the objection may be answered fully in 
another mode. If one part of the community is 
not to be taxed for the benefit of another, why, we 
respectfully ask, is gin dutied at 124 per cent. for 
the protection of the peach brandy and whiskey of 
the farmer, and chcese at 70 per cent.? Why is 
the coasting trade secured to our merchants, by 
which foreign competition is wholly excluded ? 
And why, we ask, are “the many taxed for the 
benefit of the few,” by the enormous expenses of a 
navy, foreign embassies, &c., for the protection of 
commerce ? 

The protection of manufactures is strongly ob- 
jected to on account of its interference with com- 
merce. But omitting all considerations arising 
from the general distress produced by the existing 
system, we ask, have we at present, or are we likely 
to have, any commerce, to which it is right or 
proper to offer up as a sacrifice the welfare and 
happiness of the useful and productive body of 
men. engaged in manufactures? Such is the pros- 
trate state of our commerce, which unfortunately, 
depends in a great measure for its success on Bu- 
ropean wars and famines, that there are few ar- 
ticles that can be imported, and as few that can be 
exported, without loss. 

But even admitting fora moment that our com- 
merce was not so highly disadvantageous as it is, 


and that the encouragement of manufactures would 
somewhat interfere with it, we cannot thence infer 
that it would not be amply indemnified. In fact, 
far from suffering, it would gain by the arrange: 
ment; for the diminution of the number of. mer- 
chants, by a portion of them withdrawing to man; 
ufactures, would render. the profession profitable 
to those who remained. It is obvious, even to a 
superficial observer, that the mercantile profession 
in. this country has almost always been greatly 
overdone; and that an inevitable consequence 
of the superfluous number of merchants has been 
to raise the markets of our produce at home, and 
depress them abroad, not only to the injury and 
frequent ruin of the merchants, but to the injury 
of the nation. Hence it is more than probable 
that our commerce, in which for twenty years 
more than half of those who pursued it have been 
ruined, would have insured independence and hap- 
piness to two-thirds of the number, had the residue 
transferred their talents, their industry, and their 
capital to manufactures. 

Another consideration deserves attention. The 
encouragement of manufactures would open, new 
channels of commerce, by the importation of raw 
materials from abroad, and by the increase of the 
coasting trade, in transporting the manufactures 
of the Middle and Eastern States to the Southern, 
and the cotton and other raw materials of the lat- 
ter to the workshopsof their fellow-citizens. Even 
of late years, the tonnage employed in the trans- 
portation of raw materials to the port of Philadel- 
phia, has exceeded that employed in the transpor- 
tation of piece goods. 

To foster and cherish national industry, the 
paramount duty and the characteristic feature of 
good government, most of the nations of Europe 
either wholly prohibit, or impose high duties on, 
the exportation of raw materials. We are proba- 
bly the only civilized people, who, possessing to 
an immense extent one of the most valuable raw 
materials in the world, not only send it abroad to 
distant nations wholly free of duty, but receive it 
back in a manufactured state, at an advance of 
from one hundred to two thousand per cent. It 
would not be more unreasonable to export our 
wheat to have it ground, and purchase it again in 
the form of flour, than to sell raw cotton and re- 
ceive it back manufactured; as the advance on 
the flour would hardly ever amount to a third part 
of the advance on cambrics and muslins. 

We respectfully state to your honorable Houses, 
that such is the wonderful increase in the value of 
cambrics and muslins, beyond the price of the raw 
material, that the labor of 100,000 cotton manu- 
facturers, aided by machinery, would pay for the 
amount of the greatest export of the productions 
of the United States, in any one year since the 
declaration of independence. This fact, which, 
if you require it, shall be proved at the bars of 
your Houses by the most unexceptionable testi- 
mony, is the more extraordinary and lamentable, 
as the high rate of wages here has been, as we 
have said, among the objections raised to manu- 
factures; whereas it appears that we exchange the 
produce of the labor of ten, twenty, or thirty of our 
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citizens, for that of one foreign manufacturer. | a privy council, but from the erroneous policy of 


Another objection arises from the supposed dan- 
ger of impairing the revenue. We respectfully 
represent to you, that, in the scale of reason and 
justice, this objection does not appear entitled to 
as.much importance as is attached to it. The 
expenses of the Government must be borne; the 
interest of the debt must be paid, and the debt it- 
self gradually extinguished. But these objects can 
be effectually accomplished without any sacrifice 
of the national industry; for if low priced cottons 
and woollens, such as we can ourselves abun- 
dantly supply, were wholly prohibited, and the 
duties increased on those of greater value, the 
revenue would probably be indemnified, by the 
gain in the one case for the loss in the other. 
The same observation applies to most other arti- 
cles which require protection. 

But we beg leave further to represent to your 
honorable Houses, that the policy pursued, so 
highly injurious to the national resources and in- 
dustry, has not been advantageous to, but may ul- 
timately injure the revenue; for the general dis- 
tress, and the decay of trade and commerce, result- 
ing from the drain of specie, to pay for the ex- 
travagant and ruinous importations of foreign 
goods, have produced such a disability of purchase 
at present, that the importations of the ensuing 
twelve or eighteen months, and consequently the 
duties, will fali very far short of those of former 
years; and thus the future deficit will probably 
more than countervail the past excess. 

But should the system of protection impair the 
revenue, it would be only in a slight degree, and 
merely affect the question of the period of the 
ultimate redemption of the public debt, which 
may in consequence be somewhat protracted. 
When the alternative is between this effect on the 
one hand, and a continuance of the existing state 
of things on the other, we trust there can, in an 
enlightened body, be no difficulty in the decision. 
It would be unsound policy in a merchant to anti- 
cipate the payment of his debts so rapidly as to 
deprive himself of the means of carrying on his 
commerce; and it is equally unsound for a nation 
unnecessarily to press forward the payment of its 
debts with such rapidity as to exhaust its re- 
sources. 

Among the reasons that alienated the affections 
of America, in its colonial state, from the parent 
country, a very powerful one was the restraints 
imposed on its manufacturing industry. These 
were the subjects of loud and unceasing complaints. 
And we respectfully ask you, whether the conse- 
quences to the nation and to individuals are not 
as fatal, when our industry is torn up by the roots 
through the means of a tariff fatally inadequate to 
protect it, as by an arbitrary edict? Does it ad- 
minister any comfort to the hundreds of useful 
citizens who invested large capitals in those valu- 
able manufacturing establishments spread through- 
out the country, whose ruins bear the strongest 
testimony against the policy we pursuc; or to the 
tens of thousands of workmen reduced to mendi- 
city, many of them with large families, that their 
sufferings have not proceeded from the mandates of 


their tellow-citizens ? 

The policy of this country has been in a great 
degree predicated on the specious idea of Adam 
Smith, “to buy goods where they can be had the 
cheapest.” It has had a fair trial, and its perni- 
cious tendency has been clearly demonstrated. We 
buy cotton, wool, and muslins in Hindostan ; cam- 
brics, muslins, and broadcloths, in France and Eng- 
land, because we can purchase them cheaper there 
than at home; and there is good reason to believe 
that we shall have large importations of “cheap” 
wheat from Odessa. This system has caused a 
large portion of the existing distress. But of what 
avail is it that every species of goods and merchan- 
dise, and even most of the necessaries of life, are 
“ cheap,” when the means of purchase are far more 
reduced with almost every class, and with some 
have nearly disappeared? The owner of houses, 
who was in the receipt of two or three thousand 
dollars per annum, and whose rents have fallen 
one-third or one-half; the storekeeper, who made 
a comfortable support for his family, and whose 
business is almost wholly suspended; the great 
body of our Western farmers, whose breadstufts 
are excluded from those European markets whence 
their supplies of “cheap goods” have been drawn, 
and whose industry has thus received a vital stroke; 
the workman who earned six, eight, or ten dollars 
per week, and who is now destitute of employ- 
ment; and every other class of the community now 
enduring more or less distress, derive little conso- 
lation in their difficulties and embarrassments from 
the consideration that they have bought, and can 
buy, foreign articles cheaper than domestic. We 
are persuaded, had the latter been twice as dear 
as the former, (the difference of price, however, 
has generally been insignificant, ) that recent events 
prove it would have been sound policy to give 
the preference to the productions of our fellow- 
citizens. 

We beg leave to correct an error of considerable 
importance. We said that “every class of the 
community was suffering more or less distress.” 
There is one striking exception. Great capitalists 
find a golden harvest in these times. They can 
add farm to farm, house to house, ship to ship, and 
stucks to stocks, at their pleasure, to the ruin of the 
productive classes, who have been always regarded 
as the most valuable portion of society, and whom 
it has been the policy of all wise Governments to 
foster and cherish. The present state of affairs is 
wonderfully calculated to enrich the wealthy ex- 
travagantly ; to impoverish and reduce to distress 
those who have heretofore furnished employment 
and the means of procuring a comfortable subsist- 
ence to thonsands and tens of thousands of useful 
citizens, which they are now unable to afford; 
and not only to deprive the latter of the means of 
supporting themselves and families, but perhaps 
to drive many of them to desperate courses, as so 
frequently occurs in all countries in times of dis- 
tress and difficulty. A capitalist with half a mil- 
lion of dollars could now purchase property which 
one year since would have sold for one million 
and a half, and which in one or two years hence, 
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when the present calamitous state of affairs, sub- ! 
sides, may realize the same sum. This is the poi- 
sonous fruit of the upas tree, of “buying cheap 
goods abroad.” | 
We hope it will appear, on such an enlarged ! 
and liberal view of the subject as ought to be be- | 
stowed on it by a legislative body, fairly chosen, 
in a free country, that the advantages held out to 
farmers and planters from purchasing foreign 
goods cheap, however specious and plausible they 
may have appeared, are wholly illusory. The 
great mass of those descriptions of citizens pur- 
chase so few foreign manufactured goods, which 
alone are to be taken into view in deciding this 
question, that the utmost saving that can be made 
on them is insignificant compared with the solid 
advantages of securing a permanent home market 
for their productions. The average consumption 
of foreign manufactures by the citizens of the 
United States is not four dollars per head. Let us 
suppose every species of foreign goods to be twenty- 
five per cent. cheaper than domestic: in this case, 
the saving, by preferring the former, would be only 
one dollar per head throughout the Union. Let 
us respectfully call your attention, on the other 
hand, to the severe loss incurred by the sacrifice of 
domestic industry. This will enable you to form 
a correct decision on this important subject. The 
reduction in the price of cotton from thirty to 
eighteen cents per pound, is thirty-six dollars on a 
single bale; and the reduction in the value of the 
wheat produced by a single acre of land, suppose 
twenty bushels, by a fall from two dollars and 
fifty cents to one dollar and a quarter per bushel, 
is twenty-five dollars. And it will not admit ofa 
doubt, that had the protection of our cotton estab- 
lisments provided a home market for that impor- 
tant staple, the price, from the steady and increasing 
demand, would probably have remained station- 
ary; at all events, it would never have experi- 
enced so rapid and so ruinous a reduction. More- 
over, so far as regards the farmer, it is highly 
probable that a due protection of manufactures į 
would, in a few years, as already observed, attract 
to this country so many foreign artists and manu- 
facturers as would consume nearly as much of the 
necessaries of life as are now exported abroad. 


Dearly, therefore, have they paid the forfeit for 
adopting the maxim of “ purchasing where goods 
could be had the cheapest ;” a maxim rejected in 
practice, as we have stated, by every wise nation 
in Europe, and acted upon only by Spain, Portu- 
gal, and the United States. 

On a review of the proceedings of the fourteenth 
Congress, your memorialists find that the present 
calamitous state of affairs was clearly exhibited to 
their view as early as February, 1816. What was 
then prophecy, has, alas! fatally become history. 

The Committee of Commerce and Manufac- 
tures, in a most excellent and eloquent report of 
the above date, ask: 

“Do not the suggestions of wisdom plainly show 
that the security, the peace, and the happiness of 
this nation depend on opening and enlarging all 
our resources, and drawing from them whatever | 


shall be required for public use or private accom- 
modation ? 

“The committee consider the situation of the 
manufacturing establishments to be perilous.— 
Some have decreased, and others have suspended 
business. A liberal encouragement will put them 
again into operation, with increased powers. But 
should it be withheld, they will be prostrated. 
Thousands will be reduced to want and wretch- 
edness. A capital of nearly sixty millions of dol- 
lars will become inactive, a greater part of which 
will become a dead loss to the manufacturers. 
Our improvidence may lead to fatal consequences. 
The Powers jealous of our growth and prosperity 
will acquire the resources and strength which this ` 
Government neglects to improve. It requires no 
prophet to foretel what use foreign Powers will 
make of them.” 

lt cannot be sufficiently lamented that these 
sage admonitions were unavailing. The tariff, on 
the most important manufactured articles, was 
fixed so low, that it required but little sagacity to 
foresce the ruin of the manufacturers, and the con- 
sequent impoverishment of the country. 

Your memorialists respectfully state, that they 
further find that the manufacturers, while num- 
bers of them were sinking victims of, and all of 
them suffering by, the overwhelming competition 
of foreign’ rivals, explicitly stated their sufferings 
and dangers to their fellow-citizens in Congress, 
each succeeding session, respectfully and earnestly 
soliciting that protection which they alone had the 

ower, and which it was their imperious duty to 
estow. It is painful to your memorialists to 
state, (but candor requires they should state,) that 
those applications were disregarded; that the ap- 
plicants were left to fall victims in an unequal 
struggle; in which long established manufactures, 
immense capital, great credit, and Governmental 
protection were arrayed on one side, and on the 
other infant establishments, exhausted capital, slen- 
der credit, and a tariff utterly inadequate for pro- 
tection. The memorials from Rhode Island, Pitts- 
burg, Baltimore, and Oneida county, are master- 
pieces of cloquence, admirably calculated to excite 
the sympathy and to command the aid of the 
Legislatures to which, unhappily, they were in 
vain addressed. 

Although this memorial has already extended to 
a great length, we cannot close it without placing 
the subject in another important point of view, de- 
serving of your most serious consideration. 

The establishment of manufactures on a respect- 
able scale in any town or village is of transcendent 
benefit to the agricultural interest, as they imme- 
diately enhance the value of the lands in the neigh- 
borhood from one to five hundred per cent. Inde- 
pendent of the advantage already glanced at, of a 
steady home market for his wheat, flour, corn, rye, 
&c., the farmer has “a certain demand for his 
cabbages, peas, turnips, and other garden stuffs, 
and fuel, which are too perishable for foreign mar- 
kets, or not worth the expense of transportation.” 
And this is not mere theory. Thereare two strong 
cases in point. The establishment of the manu- 
factories at Brandywine and Pittsburg enhanced 
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the value of the neighboring lands in the ratio 
above stated, and wonderfully increased the: pros- 
perity. and. comforts of the circumjacent farmers. 
The:same effect has been produced in other parts 
of the Union; and it would be everywhere pro- 
duced; in a greater or less degree, by the same 
cause. And, moreover, the sons and daughters of 
the farmers and country laborers, a large portion 
of. whose time is at present entirely wasted, would 
have a source of profitable employment, to add to 
the comforts and the happiness of their parents. 
We therefore pray that, taking the premises 
fully into consideration, you will be pleased to re- 
vise the tariff in such a mode as to revive our 
drooping manufactures, and afford effectual pro- 
tection to the national industry. ` 
PETER 8. DUPONCEAU, 
And others. 


REMONSTRANCE AGAINST AN INCREASE 
OF DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 


[Communicated to the House, January 17, 1820.} 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled : 

The memorial of the United Agricultural So- 
ciety of Virginia in general meeting of ‘their dele- 
gates— 

° From the Agricultural Society of Prince Georges— 
Thomas Cocke, Edmund Raffin. 

From the Agricultural Society of Sussez—John Ed- 
re George Blow, William F. Raffin, William 
I. Cocke. 

From the Agricultural Society of Surry—Nicholas 
Faulcon, Charles H. Graves, Richard Cocke. 

From the Agricultural Society of Petersburg—Jobn 
peo Roger A. Jones. 

‘von the Agricultural Society of Brunswick—The- 
ophilus Field, John Jones, and Henry Lewis. 

Your memorialists present themselves to your 
honorable Houses, as a portion of the independent 
agriculturists of Virginia. In that character, we 
design not to harass our Representatives with 
high-wrought pictures of distress which their wis- 
dom could not have anticipated, and cannot re- 
move; neither can we bring ourselves to detail, in 
the language of complaint, much less of reproach, 
those evils which we endure in common, not only 
with every class and denomination of our fellow- 
citizens, but with almost every rank, and deserip- 
tion of civilized man. We solicit not the fostering 
care and patronage of the Legislature to alleviate, 
by bounties, monopolies, or protecting duties, ca- 
lamities in their nature as inevitable as they are 
incurable by legislative interposition, because re- 
sulting from a combination of circumstances over 
which our Legislature can exercise no control. 
War is an unnatural and calamitous state; its 
evils must be felt sooner or later, and not less 
severely by being deferred. The transition from 
war to peace was sudden, and found us, like the 
rest of the world, unprepared. But we can bear 
patiently the penalty of our own improvidence, 
convinced that our distresses will be but temporary, 


and recollecting that they were preceded by twenty 
years of almost uninterrupted prosperity.” In this 
frame of mind, which we recommend to the imi- 
tation of our more discontented brethren, we have 
only to solicit, respectfully but carnestly, from 
your wisdom and expcrience, that we be left to 
ourselves to disembarrass our own affairs by active 
industry and strict economy, instead of being placed 
at the mercy of interested individuals, who would 
flatter us with relief by abridging our comforts, 
increasing our expense, and diverting to their own 
pockets that portion of the produce of our labor 
which, differently applied, might serve to extricate 
us from our present difficulties. The undefined 
projects and extravagant claims of the manufactu- 
ring associations, collected from their circulars, 
reports of committees, and other publications, 
could alone lead us to apprehend that we may not 
be left to this repose which we so earnestly solicit, 
and which the difficulties of our present situation 
so imperiously demand. We have always sus- 
pected. the policy of forcing any branch of trade 
or manufacture by bounties, monopolies, or pro- 
tecting duties; but, without entering into the dis- 
cussion of the general question, we would respect- 
fully suggest that no period more unfavorable than 
the'present could be lecial for the commencement 
of an experimental course of politieal economy, 
beginning with the taxation of the many for the 
emolument of the few. When we.consider the 
taxes already imposed on foreiga manufactures, 
(averaging, perhaps, twenty-five per cent.,) and 
estimate the amount of freight, double commissions, 
insurances, and various smaller charges incident 
to shipping and transporting to this country the 

roducts of the foreign artisan, a moderate calcu- 
ation will give to the American manufacturer an 
advantage of forty per cent. If, to this immense 
advantage over the European competitor, we add 
the cheap terms on which the chief necessaries of 
life—meat, bread, and fuel—can be procured ; the 
abundance in which the raw materials are pro- 
duced ; our happy exemption from the whole of 
that frightful catalogue of oppressive taxes, which, 
barely to read, makes the American citizen shud- 
der, butunder the continually accumulating weight 
of which the foreign artisan must labor; and still 
further, on the authority of the advocates of pro- 
tecting dutics, a considerable capital unemployed, 
and numerous laborers starving in idleness, und 
you exhibit a series of advantages un the side of the 
American manufacturer which would seem to put 
competition in our own market entirely out of the 
question. If, with such overwhelming odds in his 
favor, the American declines to compete with the 
foreign manufacturer, we must conclude either that 
capital is wanting to fit him out for the trial, or he 
scorns the consideration of such profits as would 
satisfy his opponent. If the former conclusion be 
true, it demonstrates the impropriety of attempting 
at this time to force manufactures by law; for, as 
capital is essentially necessary, and cannot be 
forced by law, we had better await its slow growth, 
from the gradual operation of the usual causes; 
and whenever it arrives at sufficient maturity, 
manufactures will follow without force. But if, 
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on the other hand, our manufacturers are so im- i are familiarly acquainted, the landed interest has 
patient to enrich themselves as to disdain the grad- | been proverbial for liberality, in comparison with 


ual accumulation of moderate profits, we submit | 
respectfully to your wisdom the impolicy of sub- | 
jecting. so large a portion of your ew clea 
to-such unreasonable cupidity—of laying them at 
the mercy of an association who (competition be- 
ing removed) will no longer consider the intrinsic 
value of an article, or what price would afford a i 
fair profit to the manufacturer, but how much the | 
necessities of the consumer would enable them to | 
| 


extort. Of this spirit, we had a sufficient specimen 
during our late war with Great Britain. 

In reply to these arguments, we are told that 
many manufacturing establishments have been 
ruined for want of protecting duties. We doubt 
not the fact of ruin; but we more than doubt the 
cause assigned for it. We strongly suspect that, 
on a fair investigation, most of the failures may be 
accounted for very differently. For instance: Ist. 
By embarking in business on fictitious capitals ; 
the sudden recall of which left the adventurers, as 
they originally were, without funds. 2d. Engag- 
ing in speculations unconnected with their facto- 
ries, and, by the failure of these, ruining their 
establishments. 3d. From the impatience oF grow: 
ing rich, by the gradual accumulation of moderate 
gains, stimulating them to attempt establishments 
and projects payors their means. Few, we be- 
lieve, of those who commenced with real capitals, 
and pursued their business prudently, have failed 
to improve their fortunes. The greater part of 
this description of persons acknowledge, with hon- 
est candor, that they are sufficiently protected. 
But, as we have forced none of our fellow-citizens 
to cmbark their capitals in the precarious specula- 
tion of establishing manufactures—perhaps before 
their time; nay, as they have voluntarily involved 
themselves in ruinous projects not from patriotic 
motives, but views purely selfish, and founded on 
the fallacious prospect of a protracted war, we see 
no reason why they should call upon us to rein- 
state them by a heavy sacrifice, and this, too, at a 
time when it is with the utmost difficulty any of 
us can fulfil our own personal engagements, and 
many are reduced to the necessity of sacrificing 
their property to satisfy their creditors. Under 
these circumstances, we hope that your honorable 
Houses will not deem unreasonable our respectful 
remonstrance against any increase of burden bc- 
yond the necessary expenses of our Government. 

One favorite argument insisted on by the man- 
ufacturers is so offensive a libel on the great body 
of the American people, that indignation will not 
suffer us to pass it unnoticed; to wit, that the es- 
tablishment of home manufactures is necessary to 
keep the people firm to their duty in time of war. 
Thus, more than insinuating that the millions of 
independent high-minded argriculturists who peo- 
ple our extensive territory, constituting at once 
the pride and the strength of the nation, are to be 
taught the value of independence, and the neces- 
sity of self-defence, by the operations of an in- 
considerable number of manufacturers scattered 
through the country. 

Tn every nation, with whose internal affairs we 


any other class; and we proudly believe the da 
will never arrive when the American yeoman will 
not suffer himself patiently to be shorn to the quick 
in defence of the independence or honor of his 
country; while, if “you but touch a bristle of the 
manufacturing interest, the whole sty is in-an up- 
roar.” We wish not to be placed under such pro- 
teetions, especially when die projects for safety 
are accompanied by the expression of the alarming 
sentiment, that they consider the election of a 
President, a Governor, or a Representative of the 
people, as uninteresting in comparison with a ques- 
tion. on the fabrication of druggets, calico, and 
penknives. 

The specious vision of supplying all our own 
wants by our own labor, and thus being enabled to 
isolate ourselves from the other members of the hu- 
man family, we look upon asa mere phantom, con- 
jured up for the purpose of luring us into a pro- 

ibitory system. Could such a vision be realized, 
we would deprecate its influence as equally hos- 
tile to the advance of science and the duration of 
liberty. We do. not envy the condition of the 
Chinese, the only people completely abandoned to 
this chimera; amongst whom science has been re- 
trograde for a thousand years, the whole energies 
of the human mind reduced to the servile talent 
of imitation, and man degraded to a state of abject 

rovelling sere. coupe the timid slave creep- 
ing through shallowsin his clumsy junk, with the 
American seaman “among the tumbling moun- 
tains of ice of the arctic circle, penetrating to the 
antipodes, and engaged under the frozen serpent of 
the South.” “ Yet we know that he has not becn 
squeezed into this hardy form, or inhaled this 
daring spirit from the constraints of a watchful and 
suspicious Government, but that, through a wise 
and salutary neglect, a generous nature has been 
suffered to take its own way to perfection. Weare 
firmly persuaded that the best interests of men and 
of nations are promoted by free and extensive in- 
tercourse one with another. The great object of 
nations ought to be, to procure the greatest possible 
quantity of produce with the least possible expendi- 
ture of labor and of capital. This can be effected 
only by permitting the people to purchase such ar- 
ticles as they can buy cheaper than they can fab- 
ricate. Thus would be produced a most unre- 
stricted state of commerce, permitting every 
country to employ its capital and industry to the 
greatest advantage, in devoting them to pursuits 
adapted to the soil and climate of each, and con- 
sonant with the genius of their respective inhab- 
itants. 

For these, and other considerations equally cogent, 
your memorialists feel themselves constrained to 
remonstrate against the pretensions of the manu- 
facturing interest, as of a highly dangerous ten- 
dency, whether considered with respect to their 
influence on our Government, by establishing the 
precedent of investing one class with peculiar 
privileges and immunities at the expense of the 
rest—a measure pregnant with the most fearful 
consequences, being as inconsistent with the prin- 
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ciples of justice as incompatible with the spirit of 
our free Constitution; their tendency to demoralize 
our people, by the introduction of smuggling—an 
evil inseparable from high protecting duties, and 
one from which the united navies of Europe and 
America could not guard a coast as extensive as 
ours ; or their effect on our revenue, already dimin- 
ished by protecting duties, without producing any 
corresponding energy on the part of our manufac- 
turers, and which, if further diminished by an 
increase of tariff, and by diverting capital from the 
purchase of public lands, must necessarily call for 
a system of internal taxation ; in the present state 
of our affairs, productive of incalculable distress. 
Commerce must decline under such a system; 
with its decline our seamen must diminish; and 
our gallant Navy, after achieving more than our 
fondest hopes could anticipate, dwindle into insig- 
nificance. This sacrifice, too, we are called upon 
to make, that our manufacturers may be enabled 
to furnish us with cottons and woollens fifty per 
cent. higher than we could procure them in a for- 
eign market, 

With this view of the subject, your memorialists 
pray that no further protection be granted to man- 
ufactures, excepting such as in your wisdom you 
deem essential for national defence; and that the 
existing duties be so reduced, as to produce the 
greatest possible revenue. And we revert to our 
original prayer, to be left to ourselves to disembar- 
rass our own affairs, without being called on to 
repair the losses of any other class, still less to ad- 
vance them to wealth and power at the expense of 
the best interests of the American people. 

JOHN PEGRAM. 
President of the Delegation. 
Epmouno Rarrin, Secretary. 


PROTECTION TO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAPER. 


[Communicated to the Senate, January 18, 1820.] 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled : 


The memorial of the Society of Paper Makers 
of the States of Pennsylvania and Delaware, re- 
spectfully showeth, that at a time when the econo- 
my of the United States, in all its various branches 
of manufacture, presscs itself upon the public at- 
tention by the extreme injury it sustains, your 
memorialists are impelled, by the deplorable state 
of that which they particularly represent, to ask 
for the patronage and assistance of the National 
Legislature. 

Your memorialists believe there are some pecu- 
liar features in this manufacture which, if known, 
will entitle it to the attention of Congress. And 
they hope to be allowed to mention some general 
facts respecting the American manufactures which 
are needful to a full view of their own. 

Your memorialists represent a manufacture 
which arose in these States at an early period of 
the settlement of the country—about the year 
1730; and, being produced from the domestic 
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saving of a raw material which offered no inter- 
ference to agriculture or commerce, they conceive 
has always becn so much gained in favor of its 
economy and industry. The arts depending upon 
it render it necessary to almost every branch of 
improvement, as the printing of books, maps, 
charts, prints, newspapers, &c., which materially 
promote the extension of knowledge, the advance- 
ment of education, and the various purposes of the 
State. 

In an object of such extensive consumption, we 
cannot avoid bringing into view the amount which 
must have been saved to the nation for a period of 
one hundred years by the use of a domestic mate- 
rial which must otherwise have been lost; and by 
the employment of the youth of both sexes in a 
manufacture which has been more productive 
than even agriculture itself; the importation of 
which would have required the country to pay 
large sums annually for the refuse materials and 
industry of foreign nations instead of its own. 

The paper, in common with several of our man- 
ufactures, was protected previous to the Revolu- 
tion by the general effect of the English laws in 
favor of its national industry ; for, although they 
offered no encouragement to us to come into com- 
petition with manufactures abroad, they secured 
from general interference the benefit of our home 
market. 

These domestic establishments were of great 
importance during the Revolution, when the im- 
portations ceased. The security arising from the 
war contributed much to their improvement, and 
continued after the peace of 1783, in consequence 
of the limited intercourse with Europe. During 
the long period of the European war many of our 
manufactures were preserved by the interruption 
to those of the Continent, and the heavy charges 
of shipment; so that from their first origin until 
the late treaty they experienced a virtual protec- 
tion, and were prevented from being exposed to 
ruin by the effect of the laws made by foreign 
Governments to promote their commerce and the 
extension of thcir trade. 

After this time an unlimited intercourse took 
place with distant nations, without regard to the 
important effects it would produce upon our do- 
mestic arrangements and ecunomy; and it was 
not foreseen that when the policy of every nation 
of Europe prevented a use to us of their markets 
whenever our products come into collision with 
theirs, we were at all times exposed to an intro- 
duction of their manufactured articles, not for our 
regular wants, but as a vent for such goods as they 
might have in excess. This had an effect to para- 
lyze the internal industry of the country in a man- 
ner never before experienced since its settlement ; 
and it has placed us in the situation of several of 
the countries of Europe whose manufactures had 
become superseded by those of a rival nation which 
had acted under the patronage and encouragement 
of itsown Government. This, without affording a 
regular supply, eventually creates dependence for 
necessaries abroad, by the destruction of the pro- 
ductive objects of national wealth. 

Your memorialists beg leave to represent that 
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an effect of this kind is easily produced; for as 
manufactures become organized, the raw materials 
of the country are always enhanced by competi- 
tion, and the prices of goods reduced so that they 
yield little more than a bare living ; the economy of 
business then affording its chief emolument. Of 
course, an interference in the home market pro- 
duces ruin to the regular establishments, by taking 
away the sale of the goods; creates in their place 
similar oncs abroad, to supply the country; and 
subjects it in future to pay advantageous if not 
exorbitant prices, without affording a value to the 
raw materials of the country, or furnishing its 
labor. 

It appears from the conduct of the nations sur- 
rounding us that this effect has been well under- 
stood, and they have found that the employment 
of the people in manufactures, with the aid of ma- ; 
chinery, gives the means of buying from neigh- 
boring agricultural nations more agricultural pro- 
ducts than the same number of people could raise 
on their own soil at home, and that the difference 
is again in favor of their national wealth. From 
this principle a have confined the people to the 
consumption of the manufactured products of the 
nation, in preference to buying those of a foreign 
one, even at a lower price; because the payment 
takes out of the country the full manufactured | 
price, including both cost and profit; whereas, if | 
the articles are madc at home, the country receives 
all the profit of manufacture, which is so much 
added to its national stock; and though the con- 
sumer may pay something more for the domestic | 
articles he may use in consequence of protecting 
duties, yet as these will not amount to the profit 
on the manufacture of the goods, the difference 
gained to the country is in favor of its improve- | 
ment; and itis more than made up to the con- | 
sumer in the benefit derived either in raising the 
materials, the employment of the people, the in- 
crease of industry, the benefit to agriculture, the 
circulation of money, or in the full use of all the | 
natural advantages of the country. 

While the introduction of manufactures pre- 
vents this injurious exchange, their establishment 
at home must increase a population to consume 
the product to great advantage. 

The local situations for mills and factories oc- 
cupy but little land fit for cultivation, and afford a 
market to the farmer, at his own door, for the arti- 
cles of the easiest and most profitable description, 
which could not bear the expense of carriage; | 
they give an immediate value to his property, to 
be paid in barter for his demands upon the manu- 
facturer. The raw material, whether it be wool, | 
iron, rags, leather, or wood, or the many wants a | 
population requires, are new objects free from the 
expense of the labor of carriage, which takes place 
in transporting them to an uncertain sale in a dis- 
tant market. 

Your memorialists refer the application of these 
general remarks to their business. This has yielded 
from the factories within forty miles of Philadel- 
phia a manufactured amount of eight hundred 
thousand dollars, a year, by which it has employed 
nine hundred and fifty persons, half of them wo- 


| men and children. 


This gives a product of near 
one thousand dollars per head per year, the mate- 
rial in this case being a clear gain. It is, there- 
fore, a far greater amount than could possibly be 
obtained by the employment of the same people 
on the land. Now, as the nation would have to 
pay this amount for paper from abroad, it would 
have to send abroad the produce of at least four 
thousand people, employed upon the land to ob- 
tain it,even were the prices not raised in conse- 
quence of our dependence upon them. 

The rising establishments of the country have 
suffered from the effect of the system pursued ; and 
we believe, if they had been timely guarded in the 
manner they have been abroad, so as to take the ad- 
vantage of their prosperity, they would have pre- 
served their standing, and have been now a great 
support to the nation, to its agriculture, and to the 
Government. 

A view of the progress of the manufacture 
abroad will give us an illustration of the principle. 

“The art of making paper was brought from 
China into Persia in the seventh century, intro- 
duced into Spain, by the Arabs, the eighth or 
tenth; it passed into France and into Germany 
in 1312, and last of all into England, in 1320 
and 1342.”* 

“ Before the year 1690, there was scarcely any 
other kind of paper made in England but the coarse 
brown sort; but the war with France coming on, 
occasioning duties on foreign paper, the French 
Protestant refugees settled in England chiefly, and 
the English artificers also, began to make. white 
writing and printing papers, which were brought 
to so great a perfection for beauty and elegance, as 
to supersede the importations of the continental pa- 
pers into the British dominions, These, it was 
said, saved a remittance to France alone of one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling annually; and 
the country became able, in addition to the supply 
of its own wants, to export large amounts of pa- 
pers to foreign markets, which had previously been 
supplied from the Continent.”} 

The protection which the manufactures have 
since received in England, added to the scientific 
skill of the people, has carried it toa higher de- 
gree of perfection than any other nation of Europe, 
so that they have had a general preference and 
afford one of her advantages of obtaining the pro- 
duets of other nations by the employment of her 
people. 

The duty on papers taken into England has 
remained for a long time, by the tariff, at ninetcen 
pence sterling per pound, and a drawback of three 
pence per pound is allowed on the export of her 
own paper, which is equal to the excise laid on 
that consumed at home ; so that it appears the ad- 
vantages derived from the employment of the peo- 
ple have not been retarded, even when in compe- 
tition with the revenue. 

But we have had to contend alike against the 
manufactures of England and those of the Conti- 
nent; for while the improvements In this country 


* Edinburgh Encyclopedia, article ‘ paper.” 
+ Rees’s Encyclopedia, article * paper.” 
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required us to make paper of a superior quality, to 
compare with the English paper, we have had to 
do it under a competition with the prices of the 
low qualities of the papers from France, Spain, 
and Italy; which being excluded from England, 
were sent here, and obtained a sale from their 
cheapness, when their quality would not have com- 
‘manded it. 

‘We have been thus exposed to the collision of 
the interests of different nations from which their 
own laws severally protected them at home, and 
in one of which the export has been even promoted 
by a- bounty. This would never have taken effect 
but among ourselves, and it affords at once a strik- 
ing instance of the means used to export their sur- 
plus products, and to contend with each other for 
the advantage of a distant market. Nor have the 
various objects of the country been promoted by 
this competition. 

‘The revenue obtained has not been considerable ; 
for although large quantities of low priced paper, 
from France, Spain, and Italy, have been import- 
ed, so as to prevent the demands upon our fac- 
tories, and to anticipate the consumption of the 
‘country very greatly, they have come in as objects 
‘af speculation, charged low to yield. very little ad 
valorem duty ; the collusion of duties being a lead- 
ing motive for importing them. 

Our commerce has.not received much benefit, for 
papers which have been brought from the south of 
Europe have not given near so great an employ 
to our vessels as the same amount of capital in- 
vested in rags from thence would have done, if our 

aper manufacturers at home had been protected ; 
or in this case the import of the manufactured 
paper would have been superseded by the rags, 
which would have been a great object of commer- 
cial attention. 

Nor have our internal demands been usefully 
supplied. Paper is not only consumed for writing, 
but for books, maps, newspapers, prints, &c.; re- 
spectively requiring a particular style for the vari- 
ous orders, which these European papers could not 
meet, nor would have been used except from an 
extreme reduction of price; and they have ina 
‘measure retarded the advancement in our arts. 
When we place these considerations with that of 
their coming in direct interference with the whole 
‘system of our domestic industry and produce, the 
sacrifice of our improvement and labor with that 
of the very great expenditures and investments of 
mills, materials, and people, and every spirit of 
ambition to bring this business as an object under 
the security of a home market, we may fairly state 
the loss sustained not only to have been private 
but national. 

Your memorialists, therefore, beg leave to call 
the attention of your honorable body to interpose 
for our relief. 

We possess fully the means to supply the con- 
sumption of the United States with paper, the 
domestic saving of our own soil, which would 
otherwise be loss to the community, of a quality 
equal to that of any other country on carth, en- 
tirely adapted to every demand of use or elegance. 
That in a state of fair trade we will be able to cx- 


port a considerable excess of manufactured paper 
to South America, and many other countries 
where the arts have not advanced as far as here. 
That, therefore, all foreign supply is not only unne- 
cessary, but injurious. That it has offered not a 
fair rivalship, but to give overwhelming quantities 
of paper upon us, ordered upon speculation, and 
sold at auction, which has drawn off our wealth, 
and operated to the discouragement of the emula- 
tion and industry which would have arisen by the 
employment of our capitals at home. 

The establishments which have been long in 
operation have afforded the public every advan- 
tage of competition, which has reduced the price 
of paper to the consumer as low as anywhere in 
the world; and were it even to advance, would 
tend to an improvement of the arts, and place 
them more on a footing with England and other 
nations, where printing, engraving, and other 
branches of science, tending to public education 
and improvement, are objects of national encour- 
agement, from which the people derive so pre- 
eminent an advantage. 

The district we represent offers, we think, a 
comparative view of the state of this manufacture 
in the country at large. In this there are erected 
seventy paper mills, which were in full operation 
until the importations after the late war; in these 
there were ninety-five paper vats, with a cost of 
establishments of about half a- million of dollars, 
employing nine hundred and fifty persons at an- 
nual wages of two hundred and ‘seventeen thou- 
sand dollars, consuming annually 2,600 tons of 
rags, value $260,000, and producing about $800,- 
000 worth of paper a vear; and from the causes 
we have mentioned we find now that there remain 
but seventeen vats at work, whose annual amount 
of wages is $45,000, and production $136,000 ; 
leaving unemployed seven hundred and seventy- 
five persons to seek other means of living, with a 
loss to the community of 2,128 tons of rags un- 
consumed, which would have produced a saving 
of $212,000 in raw materials, and a manufactured 
amount of $624,000. 

Your memorialists cannot but state that the 
ruinous effects produced, as we have represented, 
would be as severely felt by the Government as 
ourselves, should it be found needful to rely upon 
national industry for support; and we cannot but 
bring into view the aid derived from the paper 
establishments, and the amount of the internal 
taxes collected during the war, when they were 
an availing source of income. 

In this district, the mills then in active opera- 
tion paid, atan average, two hundred dollars to two 
hundred and fifty annually, per vat ; yielding toge- 
gether a revenue of twenty to twenty-five thousand 
dollars, when importations afforded none; and we 
conceive the Government may form an estimate of 
the loss to the country from that which the reve- 
nue would suffer between the income derived from 
ninety-five vats in full employ, and the aid afforded 
by the security of our home market, contrasted 
with that which would now acerue from seven- 
teen vats existing under the depression from filling 
our market with the produce of foreign nations, 
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which has shut up seventy-eight vats, left our em- j 


ployers and-workpeople embarrassed and dispirited, 
while we have given our resources, the natural 
basis of our own support, } 
ment of business, and the creation of revenues In 
the hands of nations who are the rivals of the 
country in its domestic as well as political ad- 
vantages. 

Your memorialists believe they have given a 
candid statement of the facts which they have 
brought before you; they can only rely upon the 
wisdom of the Government to guard its national 
interests. ‘They believe their cause to be mutually 
involved with that of their country; it remains 
with its Government to prevent the extension of 
the present, or the recurrence of future calamities. 
Their business cannot remain as it is now situated ; 
its advantages have left us, and the shadow of it 
only exists. They truly believe a protection grant- 
ed to them protects thus far the property of the 
nation ; that the policy adopted by the other Gov- 
ernments in this case would secure the same results 
to us which it has ‘done to them; that it would 
render us independent at home, would employ and 
enrich the nation, and would give us a surplus 
value to-export in barter for the products of foreign. 
countries, useful and necessary to our wants. 

Your memorialists propose a duty of twenty- 
‘five cents per pound on all writing, printing, and 
copper-plate papers, and fifteen cents per pound 
on all others. 

Your memorialists remain with great respect. 

By order of the society. 
MARK WILLCOX, President. 
Tuomas GILPIN, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 15, 1820. 


“PROTECTION TO PRINTERS OF BOOKS. 


[Communicated to the Senate, January 26, 1820.] 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of Americain Congress assembled : 

The subscribers, inhabitants of the city of Phil- 
adelphia, beg leave to state that they are exten- 
sively engaged in the manufacture of printed 
books, a branch of business which has increased 
within a few years to such an extent as could not 
have been anticipated, and in which there is at this 
moment as much capital engaged as would suffice to 
answer the demand, were it to-be increased to treble 
its present amount. As an evidence of this, they 
state the fact that there are no less than five Family 
Bibles, and numerous smaller Bibles and Testa- 
ments, kept constantly standing in type in this 
country ; that a large Latin Dictionary has been 
recently stereotyped in Philadelphia, and an Eng- 
lish one in New York; and refer also to the nu- 
merous extensive works lately published, or now 
in a course of publication, among which are Rees’s, 
Gregory’s, and Edinburgh Encyclopedias, the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, Hume and 
Smollett’s England, (three editions,) Gibbon’s 
Rome, (two editions,) British Classics, British 


toward the establish- : 


Poets, Ramsey’s Universal History, &c. &c.; and 
also to the circumstance that there are five type 
foundries in the United States, capable of pro- 
ducing types to almost any extent. 

It has attained its present height without the aid 
of high duties (the highest, except during the war, 
ever imposed, being 15 per cent.,) and would not 
now require protection against importations regu- 
larly made ; but the present state of affairs in Great 
Britain having lessened the demand for books there, 
many persons in that country have been induced 
to turn their attention to the United States, to ob- 
tain a vent for their publications. 

In consequence, there are great quantities, and 
of very inferior quality, sent out for the purpose of 
being disposed of in this country by subscription, 
deliverable in numbers, by which method the pur- 
chasers are deluded into a belief that they are ob- 
taining them at lower prices than they could be 
procured of domestic manufacture; whereas the 
contrary is the fact. These books are disposed of 
by hawkers, (all of whom are foreigners, and pay 
nothing whatever for the support of the General 
or State Governments,) who are traversing the 
whole country, and obtaining subscribers to a great 
extent; thereby destroying the business of the reg- 
ular trader, whether manufacturer or importer. 
They are frequently shipped to this country in 
such a fraudulent manner as to be passed at the 
custom-houses for little more than waste paper ; 
one part or volume of a work being shipped to one 
port, and the remainder to another, thereby defraud- 
ing the revenue of almost the whole duty; the 
books being appraised as imperfect, and therefore 
of little value. 

Your memorialists believe that it can only be 
necessary to state the fact, that, from the best in- 
formation they can obtain, there have been recently 
imported not less than seven or eight hundred 
thousand numbers of a Family Bible, (while at 
the same time there were, as before stated, not less 
than five Family Bibles, one of movable types, 
and four of stereotype plates, existing in this coun- 
try, with a capital sufficient to supply almost ten 
times the present demand for that book,) to con- 
vince you of the necessity of adopting a system 
that will give protection to this branch of manu- 
factures, without which there will be a most dele- 
terious effect produced upon it, which will very se- 
riously affect the type founders, paper makers, print- 
ers, manufacturers of leather, bookbinders, gold- 
beaters, engravers, &c.; in all of which branches 
the supply is, we believe, fully equal to the demand. 

Your memorialists believe that when your hon- 
orable body take into consideration the powerful 
effect produced in enlightening the great body of 
the community by the quantity and cheapness of 
books, manufactured in this country, compared 
with what would have been the effect had we been 
dependent upon Europe for our supplies, burdened 
with the expenses of freight, &c., and also that 
every article made use of in this business is entircly 
of domestic manufacture, and the great number of 
persons whose support depends wholly upon it, 

ou cannot fail to see the propriety of securing the 
Rome market to those citizens who have embarked 
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their capital in it, and who have displayed as much 
enterprise as any other part of the community, 
without exception. 

Your memorialists, aware that you would feel 
indisposed to make any alteration that would be 
likely to be injurious to the cause of literature, and 
believing that their interests and those of literature 
are perfectly reconcilable, beg leave to propose a 
plan by which they believe both will be served. 
It is, that the present duty of fifteen per cent. 
on books be repealed; that, in lieu thereof, there 
be levied on them a specific duty of thirty-three 
and one-third cents per pound weight; and that, 
in order to give greater encouragement to the bu- 
siness of bookbinding, as well as to place the per- 
son who imports books in sheets, with a view of 
having them bound in this country, on an equal 
footing with those who import them bound, there 
be a duty of fifty per cent. upon the binding of 
whatever books are imported in that state. 

This alteration will have the effect of exclud- 
ing, almost entirely, the common articles, of which 
the means of production in this country are al- 
most unlimited, and in the manufacture of which 
the competition is so great as to insure an ample 
supply at fair prices; and will, at the same time, 
admit at a fair rate of duty those books in the 
higher departments of literature and science, for 
which there is not yet a sufficient demand to war- 
rant printing them. It will also have the effect, 
which is greatly to be desired, of preventing those 
frauds upon the revenue which have been practis- 
ed to a very considerable extent, and will make 
all importers pay the same duty upon the same 
articles. 

MATHEW CAREY, and others. 

Puitavetpenia, January 10, 1820. 


REMONSTRANCE AGAINST AN INCREASE 


OF DUTIES, &c. 


[Communicated to the House, January 31, 1820.] 
To the honorable the Senate and the House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United Slates of America in Con- 
gress assembled : 


The undersigned memorialists, merchants and 
inhabitants of Salem, in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and of the towns in its vicinity, 
beg leave most respectfully to represent: That 
they have seen, with unfeigned regret and sur- 

rise, some propositions recently brought forward 
in Congress, and others advocated by respectable 
portions of the community, which, in their humble 
opinions, are calculated seriously to injure, if not 
eventually to destroy, some of the most important 
branches of the commerce and navigation of the 
United States. The memorialists have not the 
slightest intention of casting any imputation of un- 
worthy motives upon those, from whom on this oc- 
casion they feel themselves compelled to differ in the 
mostdecided manner. They areready to admit that 
many of those who were inclined to revive commer- 
cial prohibitions and restrictions, and to change 
some of the fundamental rules of our financial 


policy, are governed by motives solely suggested 
by their own views of the national interest. They 
are free also to admit that the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country deserve to receive the foster- 
ing care and patronage of the Government. But 
while they make these admissions, they also beg 
leave to suggest that the interests of commerce are 
not less vital to the welfare and prosperity of the 
Union than manufactures; and that it never can be 
a sound or safe policy to build up the one upon the 
ruins of the other. Under a wise and enlightened 
revenue system, the commerce of our country has 
hitherto advanced with a rapidity and force which 
have exceeded the most sanguine expectations of its 
friends. This commerce has contributed largely 
to the employment of the capital, the industry, and 
the enterprise of our citizens. It has quickened 
the march of agriculture, and, by increasing the 
value as well as amount of its products, has given 
to the planter and husbandman a reward in solid 
| profit for their toils. It has also materially sus- 
tained the credit and finances of the nation, by in- 
suring a regular and growing revenue through a 
taxation scarcely felt, and cheerfully borne by all 
classes of our citizens. It has also given birth to 
our naval power, by fostering a hardy race of sea- 
men, and patronizing those arts which are essen- 
tial to the building, preservation, and equipment 
of ships. It has greatly enlarged, and the memo- 
rialists had almost said created, the moneyed cap- 
ital of the country. And the memorialists believe, 
that it cannot be too frequently or deeply inculcated 
as an axiom in political economy, that productive 
capital, in whatever manner added to the stock of 
the country, is equally beneficial to its best inter- 
ests. Its rcal value can never be ascertained by 
the sources from whence it flows, but from the 
blessings which it dispenses. A million of dollars 
added to the productive capital by commerce is at 
least as useful as the same sum added by manu- 
factures. 

The bencfits of the commerce of the United 
States, which have been enumerated, are not de- 
duced from theoretical reasoning; they are es- 
tablished by thirty years experience, since the 
Constitution was adopted. At that tiine our cap- 
ital was small, and had suffered for a series of years 
a continual diminution. Our agriculture was de- 
pressed, and our finances were embarrassed. The 
changes, which a thrifty commerce during this pe- 
riod has contributed to produce, are so striking, 
that they scarcely require to be stated. There is 
not a single portion of the country that has not 
felt its beneficial influence. On the seaboard we 
have everywhere flourishing towns and cities, the 
busy haunts of industry, where the products of our 
soil are accumulated on their transit to foreign 
countries. In the interior, hundreds of towns have 
arisen, which but a few years since were desolate 
wastes or dreary forests. The agriculture of the 
old States has grown up and spread itself into a 
thousand new directions; and our cotton and our 
wheat, our tobacco and our provisions, are admin- 
istering to the wants of millions, to whom even 
our very name was buta short time ago utterly 
unknown. 
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The memorialists would respectfully ask, ifit be | 
not a part of the duty of a wise nation to profit by 
the lessons of experience? Is itjust, is it salutary, | 
is it politic, to abandon a course which has so em- 
inently conduced to our welfare, for the purpose | 
of trying experiments, the effect of which cannot 
be fully ascertained, which arc founded upon mere | 
theoretical doctrines, at best complex and question- 
able, and it may be, in practice, ruinous as well to 
morals as to property ? Suppose it were practi- 
cable to arrest the present course of commerce, to 
narrow its limits, and even reduce it to the mere 
coasting trade of the nation; is it clear that the 
capital, thus withdrawn from commercial pur- 
suits, could be as usefully or as profitably employed 
in any other branch of business? It is perfectly 
certain that such a change must be attended with 
severe losses to the merchants, and with ruin to 
numerous classes of our citizens, to our seamen 
and shipwrights, and other artisans, whose business 
depends on, or is connected with, commerce. Cases 
may possibly arise in which the interests of a re- 
spectable portion of the community may be justly 
sacrificed ; but they are cases of extreme public ne- 
cessity, not cases where the rivalry and the interest 
of one class of men scek to sustain themselves by 
destruction to another. Ina free country too 1t may 
well be asked if it be alegitimate end of government 
tocontrol the ordinary occupations of men, andcom- 
pel them to confine themselves to pursuits in which 
their habits, their feelings, or their enterprise, for- 
bid them to engage. While the manufacturers 
are left free to engage in their own peculiar pur- 
suits, enjoying in common with others a reasona- 
ble protection from the Government, the memorial- 
ists trust it is no undue claim on their own part to 
plead for the freedom of commerce also, as the 
natural ally of agriculture and naval greatness. 
Nothing, however, can be more obvious than that 
many of the manufacturers and their friends are 
attempting, by fallacious statements, founded on 
an interested policy, or a misguided zeal, or very 
short-sighted views, to uproot some of the funda- 
mental principles of our revenue policy, and to 
compel our merchants to abandon some of the 
most lucrative branches of commerce—branches 
which alone enable us to contend with success 
against the monopoly and the competition of for- 
eign nations. 

It is not a little remarkable, too, that these at- 
tempts, to which the memorialists allude, are not 
only repugnant to those maxims of free trade 
which the United States have hitherto so forcibly 
and perseveringly contended for as the sure foun- 
dation of national prosperity, but they are pressed 
upon us ata moment when the statesmen of the 
Old World, in admiration of the success of our 
policy, are relaxing the rigor of their own systerns, 
and yielding themselves to the rational doctrine, 
that national wealth is best promoted by a free in- 
terchange of commodities, upon principles of per- 
fect reciprocity. May the memorialists be permit- 
ted to say, that it would be a strange anomaly in 
America to adopt a system which sound philosophy 
is exploding in Europe; to attempt a monopoly of 
the home market, and yet claim an entire freedom 
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of commerce abroad; to stimulate our own man- 
ufactures to an unnatural growth, by the exclusion 
of foreign manufactures, and yet to expect that no 
retaliatory measures would be pursued by other 
nations? If we are unwilling to receive foreign 
manufactures, we cannot reasonably suppose that 
foreign nations will receive our raw materials’; 
we may force other nations to seek an inferior 
market for their productions, but we cannot force 
them to become buyers when they are not sellers, 
or to consume our cottons when they cannot pay 
the price in their own fabrics. We may compel 
them to use the cotton of the West Indies, or of 
the Brazils, or of the East Indies, or the wheat of 
the Mediterranean—an experiment in itself suffi- 
ciently dangeroustosome of our most vital interests ; 
but we cannot expect them to carry on with usa 
ruinous trade, when the profit is all on one side. 
Nations, like individuals, will pursue their own 
interests, and sooner or later abandon a trade, 
however fixed may be its habits, where there is no 
reciprocity of benefit. 

There is another consideration which the me- 
morialists would respectfully suggest, that is en- 
titled, in their opinion, to great weight on ques- 
tions of this nature; and that is, the dangers and 
inconveniences which fluctuations in the commer- 
cial policy of a nation unavoidably produce. The 
trade of a nation is of gradual growth, and forms 
its channels by slow and almost imperceptible de- 
grees. Time and confidence, and protection and 
experience, are necessary to give it a settled course. 
It insinuates itself into the gencral commerce of 
the world with difficulty, and, when incorporated 
into the mass, its ramifications are so numerous and 
intricate, that they cannot be suddenly withdrawn, 
without immense losses and injuries. Even the 
temporary stoppage of but a single branch of trade 
throws thousands out of employment, and, b 
pressing the mass of capital and shipping wick 
it held engaged in its service into other branches, 
it is sure to produce embarrassment and depres- 
sion, and not unfrequently ruin to the shipholders 
and the merchants. Besides all this, men are slow 
toengage their capitalin new pursuits. They havea 
natural timidity in embarking in enterprises to which 
they are not accustomed ; and if the commercial 
policy of the nation is fluctuating, they feel so much 
insecurity in itthat they are unwilling toyield them- 
selves up even to prospects apparently inviting. 
No nation ever prospered in commerce until its 
own policy became settled, and the channels of its 
trade were worn decp and clear. It is to this 
state of things that the capitalist looks with con- 
fidence; because he may conclude that, if his 
profits are but small, they are subject to a reason- 
able certainty of calculation. Another state of 
things may suit the young and enterprising spec- 
ulators; but it can never be safe for a nation to 
found its revenue npon a trade thatis not uniform 
in its operations. The memorialists most sincerely 
believe that it is a sound political maxim, that the 
more free trade is, and the more widely it cireu- 
lates, the more sure will be its prosperity and that 
of the nation. Every restriction, which is not 
indispensable for purposes of revenue, is a shoal 
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which will impede its progress, and not unfre- 
quently jeopard its security. ; 
Having made these preliminary observations, 
which they cannot deem unworthy of the serious 
attention of the National Legislature, the memo- 
rialists now beg leave more particularly to call 
the attention of Congress to the measures which 
have been recently proposed, and apparently ap- 
proved, for the purpose of prohibiting the intro- 
duction of foreign woollen and cotton goods, and, 
as auxiliary thereto, the abolition of drawbacks 
and credits upon the duties due upon goods im- 
ported into the United States; measures which, 
if adopted, will, in the opinion of the memori- 


alists, bring a premature decay and a general dis- | 


tress upon the whole commercial and agricultural 
interests of the nation. 

It has been suggested, both in and out of Con- 
gress, when measures have been heretofore pro- 
posed having a direct bearing upon commercial 
Interests, that the silence of merchants ought 
justly to be considered as an acquiescence in the 
justice and policy of such measures. Truth com- 
pels the memorialists to say that the reverse has 
generally been the case. The merchants of our 
country have had a deep, and it is hoped not an 
ill-founded, confidence, in the firmness, the wis- 
dom, and enlightened policy of Congress. They 
have not been prepared to suppose that old, and 
well-tried, and successful systems would be aban- 
doned, merely because they were assailed by those 
whose interest or whose mistaken zeal led them to 

lan their overthrow. They have believed (nor 
is it an idle or vain sredulity) that our statesmen, 
selected from the whole community, would watch 
with anxiety and diligence over the interests of 
all; and that they would distinguish the natural 
biasses of those whose judgments were blinded by 
a partial view of their own interests, from the 
just influences of superior political foresight, aided 

y the most comprchensive knowledge. On many 
occasions, therefore, in which their interests have 
been assailed, (and, as the memorialists think, 
injuriously assailed,) the merchants have been 
silent, not from indifference, but from confidence; 
not from a sense of propriety and justice, but 
from a proud belief that their interests were safe, 
when they were understood, and that the National 
Legislature could not be presumed to want knowl- 
edge or inclination to protect them. On the pres- 
ent occasion, however, so wide have been the 
exertions of the manufacturers, so plausible some 
of their statements, and so popular, though delu- 
sive, some of their doctrines, that the memorialists 
feel themselves called upon to resist them in the 
most serious manner, as injurious to the country, 
and to throw themselves upon the intelligence and 
firmness of the representatives of the nation to 
vindicate their rights. 

The subjects of drawbacks and of credit upon 
duties are intimately connected in their general 
aspects, but, at thesame time, admit of some dis- 
tinet views, which may well entitle them to separate 
consideration. Both of them originated at the 
earliest period of our Government, and were in- 
corporated into our first revenue laws. Both of 


them had the unequivocal approbation of our most 
enlightened statesmen of that day, and both of 
them have the sanction of nearly thirty years 
of experience in their favor. At no period of our 
| political history, until the present, has any doubt 
‘been publicly breathed, at least to the knowledge 
of the memeorialists, of their practical advantages ; 
and during this whole period our commerce has 
been progressively incrcasing. Almost all com- 
mercial nations, too, have a system analogous to 
ours ingrafted into their revenue regulations. In 
| all, it is believed, a discrimination is made between 
‘goods imported for home consumption, and those 
designed for exportation; and the duties on the 
latter are very trifling, especially when compared 
with the duties usually paid on the former. In 
‘respect to credit for duties, the known equivalent 
| is the deposite of the goods in entrepot, and the 
duties are only paid after a limited period, or upon 
an eventual sale in the domestic market. In Great 
| Britain, to whose system of revenue ours bears 
the strongest resemblance, imported goods are 
warehoused under the joint direction and keys of 
the Government and the owner, and the duties 
are in general paid when they are disposed of in 
the market. This system of deposite is exceed- 
‘ingly expensive, and onerous, and complicated, 
and requires large stores in every commercial city, 
and numerous officers, and is attended with inju- 
rious delay. Its object is to give the benefit of 
eredit to the merchant; and it has that effect, but 
itis ata heavy expense to the Government. In 
this country the same object is obtained, at a 
| very small expense, in a much more simple way; 
and, where the officers of the customs act with 
prudence and vigilance, the risk of loss to the 
Government, from the non-payment of the bonds, 
given with sureties, for the duties, is small—very 
small, indeed—compared with the expense of the 
other system. In the district of Salem and Bev- 
erly, the whole amount remaining unpaid on bonds 
for goods imported, from the origin of the Gov- 
ernment to the present time, deducting the de- 
bentures due and unpaid on the same goods, is 
but $1,562 46; yet that district alone has furnished 
| many millions to the revenue of the United States. 
The fact, however, that in all foreign commer- 
cial nations, a credit is allowed for duties upon 
goods imported, and a drawback is allowed di- 
rectly or indirectly upon exportation, seems to 
justify, in an eminent degree, the opinion that the 
system is useful to the public, and salutary to 
commerce. And the experience of this country is 
entirely in its favor. It may, then, with some 
confidence, be asked, why should it be changed? 
Why should we leave fact for conjecture, and 
hazard new experiments in cases where the great 
objects of the Government have been already at- 


tained? Why should we involve the immense 
manufacturing, agricultural, and other interests, 


connected directly with commerce, in distress or 
ruin, for the purpose of speculating in new schemes, 
ill adapted to the state of our country, and whose 
success is yet to be ascertained? It appears to the 
memorialists that it is incumbent on those who 
would lead the nation into such schemes, to de- 
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monstrate their wisdom and policy before they 
are adopted ; and not, by arithmetical calculations, 
bottomed on visionary notions, to call upon the 
nation to reject the lights already furnished by its 
own experience. 

But it may, perhaps, be inquired, what are the 
benefits derived to commerce from a credit upon 
duties? The memorialists are perfectly willing 
to state some of the leading benefits, public as 
well as private; for in this, as in almost all the 
like cases, public and private interests go hand in 
hand. 

It will not be denied that the United States, 
even at the present time, does not, when com- 
pared with the great nations in Europe, abound in 
moneyed capital. This isin almost every nation 
a subject of slow accumulation, even under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly favorable to its growth ; but 
in a young nation the obstacles are generally 
great, from the character and various pursuits of 
the inhabitants, the extent of their wants, and the 
rivalry and superior advantages for its employ- 
ment presented by figurishing nations. At the 
time when the United States adopted its system of 
credits and drawbacks on duties, its moneyed cap- 
ital was very small; and the great policy of the 
Government was to give every facility for its full 
employment. It is obvious that the more capital 
is employed in commerce, the more extensive will 
be its reach, and the more revenue will be ac- 
quired by the Government. Whatever of capital, 
naturally flowing in this channel, is withdrawn 
from it and remains unemployed, is so much lost 
to the commerce of the country. The duties upon 
the importation of goods are, on an average, at 
least twenty-five per cent. of the value of those 
goods, or of the capital employed. It follows that, 
if this is immediately withdrawn from the funds 
of the merchant, it is so much loss of his com- 
mercial capital. A little detail will render this 
apparent. Whenever a voyage is undertaken, 
the merchant invests as much capital as he thinks 
necessary for the purchase of the goods to be im- 
ported, and also as much more as will be neces- 
sary to meet all the disbursements and expenses of 
the voyage. All this is paid in advance. When 
the goods are imported, they are not immediately 
sold. The market may be depressed, or the goods 
be of slow consumption, or not be adapted to the 
wants of this country, or be ultimately destined 
for a foreign market. In these cases, (and these 
are common cases,) it is obvious that no immedi- 
ate sale can be made without great sacrifices— 
sacrifices which are wholly inconsistent with any 
profitable commerce. Even when sales are cflected, 
they are rarely made for cash. A credit is almost 
universally allowed to the purchaser, varying ac- 
cording to the nature of the commodity and the 
demand in the market, from four to eight, and 
even twelve months. Under such circumstances, 
if a cash payment is required for the duties, it is 
obvious that the merchant must either, in antici- 
pation of this demand, gradually withdraw from 
his other business a portion of his capital equal to 
the duties; or he must divert an equal portion 
ready to be employed in another voyage; or he 


must procure money upon credit from other sources, 
loaded with the payment of interest; or he must 
consent to make enormous sacrifices, by an imme- 
diate forced sale. If he be a prudent, cautious 
merchant, this very circumstance will operate to 
prevent him from.employing his whole capital in 
commerce, lest he should be compelled to make 
ruinous sacrifices, or, by a mere temporary depres- 
sion of the market, be exposed to the most pain- 
ful embarrassments. It is with the express view 
of preventing this palsy upon commercial opera- 
tions, that a credit upon duties bas been allowed 
by the wise and great men who have hitherto 
governed our country ; and this credit is carefully 
adjusted to the different portions of our trade, so 
as to form a credit equal, in a general view, to the 
time consumed and credit allowed before the mer- 
chant receives his money upon the sales of the 
goods upon which the specific duties have accrued, 

In confirmation of this general statement, the 
memorialists would respectfully call the attention 
of Congress to the East India trade—a trade in 
which Salem has been Jong, and deeply, and suc- 
cessfully engaged; a trade, too, which, however, 
decried by the misguided zeal of some, and the 
interested suggestions of others, has largely con- 
tributed to the revenue of the United States, and 
yields not in importance to any other branch of 
commerce. Voyages to the East Indies are under- 
taken at very heavy expense, and with proportion- 
ably large capitals. The goods that are brought 
home consist of articles either of such high prices, 
such slow consumption, or of such bulk and quan- 
tity, as require a considerable length of time be- 
fore they can be sold at a reasonable profit, and 
the money actually realized upon the sale. ‘The 
home market, too, for many of these goods, is so 
limited, that, ultimately, a re-exportation to Eu- 
rope becomes indispensable; and, after a second 
voyage, thus undertaken, the proceeds find their 
way, by a circuitous remittance, to England ; and 
then again, before the merchant can realize his 
funds, he must have notice of the remittance, and 
be able to sell his exchange at a reasonable rate in 
the market. It is not uncommon for cargoes de- 
signed for home consumption to remain on hand 
for six months, and sometimes a twelvemonth; 
and when sales are effected, the usual credit is. 
from four to eight and twelve months. So that,. 
even with the credit for duties allowed in this 
trade, it usually happens that the first and second 
instalments become due before the proceeds of the 
sales have been realized, and, not unfrequently, 
before the cargoes have been finally disposed of. 
Yet the duties on these voyages are exceedingly 
heavy, amounting, in some cases, to $100,000; a 
sum which even our wealthiest merchants could 
not readily advance, and which would materially 
check even their commercial expeditions. It is 
not too much to declare that, in all probability, an 
abolition of the credit of duties would immedi- 
ately occasion a diminution of the Hast India 
trade one-quarter part, and, of course, occasion a 
proportionate diminution of our revenue, and of 
employment to those whose bread is as hardly 
earned, and whose lives are as dear, and whose 
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welfare is as important to the country, as those of 
the manufacturers, who seek to found their own 
fortunes upon the ruins of this commerce. 

Some of the ill effects which would result from 
the abolition of this credit will be obvious to the 
most careless observer. There-is no pretence to 
say that there is a superabundance of moneyed 
capital in our country. The universal opinion 
proclaims, in a manner too audible and too distinct 
to be misunderstood, that much of the public dis- 
tress arises from a deficiency of capital. The first 
effect, therefore, of the abolition of this credit, 
would be a diminution of active capital engaged 
in trade, and yielding a profit. It would be hoard- 
ed up to meet the anticipated demands of the Gov- 
ernment for accruing duties. The revenue would, 
as has been already intimated, immediately suffer. 
But other evils, of a still graver cast, would ensue. 
Men of small capitals could no longer engage in 
trade, and least of all in a trade where the voya- 
ges were long and the returns slow. Capitalists, 
and they alone, could successfully carry on the; 
great branches of commerce; and in their hands 
it would become a monopoly, which they might 
wield and manage at their own pleasure. The 
young and enterprising merchants would be crushed 
in their attempts at competition, and would be 
compelled to navigate only in those narrow chan- 
nels where trade almost stagnates, or yields a 
scanty subsistence. Another necessary result would 
be the enhancement of the prices of all foreign 
articles of domestic consumption. ‘The merchant 
would charge an interest and profit upon every 
advance made to the Government in the shape of 
duties; and thus the consumer, upon whom all 
such charges ultimately fall, would pay these ad- 
ditional charges, together with the enhanced price, | 
which a smaller importation, with an equal de- 
mand, would necessarily produce. These are evils 
of no ordinary magnitude; and it is confidently 
believed that no wise Legislature would introduce 
them upon mere speculations, thus (axing the 
whole for the conjectural benefit of the few. 

In respect to drawbacks, some additional con- 
siderations seem necessary to be stated, inasmuch 
as the subject has been greatly misunderstood by 
some of those who advocate thcir abolition. The 
drawback of duties is allowed upon importations | 
of goods into the country, which are rc-exported 
within a year from the time of their entry. The 
object of the system is to increase the navigation 
and commerce of the country, by securing to our 
citizens a carrying trade, between distant and} 
foreign nations, in commodities which are either 
unsuitable to our market, or of which a great sur- | 
plus is imported. In every such case, the Govern- | 
ment derives a direct revenue of two and one-half i 
per cent. on the duties of the re-exported goods; | 
this amount being always retained. This is a| 
positive benefit to the Government. It is obvious! 
that, if no drawback were allowed upon such re-; 


amount of that duty, which would much exceed 
the whole profit reasonably to be expected upon 
the goods. Under such circumstances, the ship- 
ping and capital of foreign merchants would be 
exclusively engaged in the carrying trade, and all 
the benefits of an increased employment for our 
seamen, our shipwrights, and our ships, including 
freight and profits, would be entirely lost. ‘This 
is stated upon the supposition that such a trade 
could not be carried on, except circuitously, and 
after an actual importation into the United States; 
and this is regularly true in respect to the whole 
trade with the British East Indies, with which 
we are not permitted to carry on any trade direct 
to Europe, but are compelled, by treaty, first to 
land the goods in the United States. 

In respect to the other portions of the carrying 
trade, the abolition of drawbacks would immedi- 
ately lead to a direct trade between foreign ports, 
whenever foreign nations would permit our mer- 
chants to engage in it. This would compel them 
to equip, repair, and man their ships in Europe, 
and thus to give all their. disbursements in this 
great trade to foreigners. No goods would be im- 
ported into the United States, either from Europe 
or India, which were not indispensable for our con- 
sumption ; and this diminished supply of the home 
market would increase speculation, and tend to 
produce, in a very great degree, alternating fluctua- 
tions from a depressed toa high market. Com- 
mercial adventures would be thereby rendered more 
hazardous and precarious, since the foreign market 
would be ordinarily cut off after an importation 
into the United States; and if, at any moment, 
the foreign market should happen to be so high as 
to justify an exportation, an artificial scarcity, far 
beyond what now can ever arise, would immedi- 
ately ensue in the United States. The abolition 
of drawbacks would, in this view, operate as a di- 
rect tax upon the consumers in this country. It 
would diminish the productive revenue, and give 
a foreign character to our seamen and commerce, 
instead of concentrating both as their home in the 
bosom of the country. Nor should it be forgotten 
how highly important the carrying trade has hith- 
erto been, and how much it has increased our mo- 
neyed capital. During the years 1802, 1803, and 
1804, the drawbacks allowed, on an average of 
these years, considerably exceeded a quarter part 
of the duties secured to the Government; in the 
succeeding years, 1805, 1806, and 1807, they con- 
stituted more than a third of the whole duties. So 
that, on an average of these six ycars, the last 
three of which were the most prosperous years of 
ourcommerce, the carrying trade constituted nearly 
one-third of our whole foreign commerce. And 
although this carrying trade be now, from the 
general state of the world, somewhat diminished, 
yet it still remains one of the most lucrative bran- 
ches of our commerce, and yields a steady revenue 
to the Government. Under this aspect of the sub- 


exportation, no surplus beyond the consumption į ject, the memorialists would respectfully inquire 
would ever be imported; for, upon such re-expor-! whether the abolition of drawbacks would not be 


tation, the goods would be loaded with the whole | 
duty, and the merchant could not afford to sell | 
them so cheap in the foreign market, by the full | 


disastrous to the most important interests of our 
country, and dry up some of the best sources of our 
national glory as well as national wealth? Let it 
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be considered, also, that the policy of all commer- 
cial nations has uniformly dictated the same course, 
and that drawbacks, or their equivalent, are uni- 
formly held out as an encouragement to importa- 
tions, and thus the supply is always kept consider- 
ably above the domestic consumption, and enter- 


prise and industry are protected and rewarded. ; 


‘Will America be the first to abandon a policy by 
which she has so greatly profited? At the very 
moment when her commerce is gasping for life, 
from the accumulated competitions of foreign na- 
tions, zealous for their own interests, will she aid 
the blows aimed at its existence, and consign it to 
a, premature destruction ? 

The next subject to which the memorialists 
would respectfully ask the attention of Congress, 
is a measure very pertinaciously and zealously ad- 
vyocated. by manufacturers and their friends—they 
mean the entire prohibition, either directly, or by 
duties equivalent to a prohibition, of the importa- 
tion of cotton and woollen goods. That the tariff 
of duties now existing is singularly favorable to 
manufactures, the memorialists had supposed would 
have been freely admitted. Whatever articles are 
useful for domestic manufactures pay but a trivial 

. duty ; whatever articles can be wrought here are 
Joaded with a heavy duty, varying from fifteen to 
. thirty per cent. ad valorem. The duty upon East 
India cottons is indeed enormous, and practically 
amounts to a total prohibition. ‘The coarser fab- 
rics of cotton in the British East Indies cost about 
‘six cents a square yard, and were formerly import- 
ed in large quantities into the United States, and 
supplied the poorer classes of citizens with neces- 
sary though humble clothing. The tariff directs 
all.such cottons to be estimated at the cost of 
twenty-five cents per square yard, and levies upon 
them, therefore, a duty of one hundred per cent., 
or a sum equal to their original cost. During the 
years 1802, 1803, and 1804, the average imports 
from the British East Indies were about three mil- 
lions and a half of dollars; of which a little short 
of three millions were goods paying ad valorem 
duties, being principally white cotton goods. In 
1807, the goods paying ad valorem duties, imported 
from the same places, had increased to upwards of 
four millions of dollars. In the same year fifteen 
ships were employed in this trade from the town 
of Salem alone. ‘In the past year two only have 
been so employed, and, for the four years last past, no 
cotton piece goods have been imported into this 
town for home consumption; the duty alone 
amounting to a prohibition. The sacrifice of this 
‘branch of our trade alone has very seriously af- 
‘fected the whole mercantile community engaged 
‘in East India commerce, and has nowhere been 
„more sensibly or injuriously felt than in Salem. 
It has operated, too, as an excessive tax upon the 
_ poorer classes of the community, who have been 
compelled to buy domestic fabrics to supply their 
wants, at higher prices, which their narrow means 
could ill afford. It has also annually struck off 
-from the revenue of the Government the whole 
“duty upon seven-eighths of theimportations of East 
‘India cottons;. that proportion having been ab- 
sorbed. by the domestic consumption. ‘The loss to 


our ship owners, and seamen, and commercial ar- 
tisans, has been proportionably great. And the 
memorialists cannot refrain from expressing their 
decided convictions, that this sacrifice was not 
called for by the public interests, but was a liberal 
indulgence granted for the exclusive benefit of the 
manufacturers, and pressed upon the nation by 
their importunate solicitations. However painful 
this measure was, it was borne in silence, under 
the hope that experience would one day establish 
i the propriety of its repeal, and that the zeal of the 
manufacturers would be satisfied with the destruc- 
tion of one branch of commerce, and the heavy 
duties imposed upon all others. 

These expectations, however, have not been 
realized; and the memorialists now learn, with 
regret, that one sacrifice is to be demanded after 
another, and one prohibition heaped upon another, 
by the friends of manufactures, until all the sources 
of foreign commerce are dried up, and domestic 
manufactures sustained, by enormous bounties, 
absorb the whole moneyed capital of the nation. 
The memorialists would most respectfully, but 
most solemnly, protest against the policy and the 
justice of such measures. 

And what are the claims, the memorialists beg 
leave respectfully to ask, of any class of our citi- 
zens, to throw such enormous burdens upon the 
other classes of the community? Is the agricul- 
tural interest nothing? Is the commercial interest 
nothing? Are the interest of the public and its 
revenues nothing? The cotton and woollen trade 
is already loaded with twenty and twenty-five per 
cent. duties; and if there be added the freight and 
charges upon importation, the domestic manufac- 
tures have now an encouragement of the profit of 
from thirty to thirty-five per cent. more than the Bu- 
ropean manufacturers possess, if the same art 
can be manufactured as cheap at home as abr 
In respect to the East India cotton trade, the encou- 
ragement is still more striking; the duties upon 
the coarsest fabrics in that trade amounting, as has 
been already seen, to one hundred per cent. upon 
the original cost. And if cotton and woo len 
goods cannot be manufactured here and sold as 
cheap, with all these differences of duty in their 
favor, does it not establish the conclusion that such 
manufactures are not the natural growth of our 
present situation, and are not adapted to. the phy- 
sical, and moral, and happy condition of the peo- 
ple? Why should the farmer, and the planter, and 
the merchant, and the mechanics, and the laboring 
classes of the community, be taxed for the neces- 
saries of life a sum equal to more than one-quarter 
part of their whole expenditures on these objects, 
that the manufacturers may put this sum into 
their own pockets? 

The memorialists are no enemies to manufac- 
tures; but they most sincerely express it as their 
deliberate judgment. that no manufactures ought 
to be patronized in the country which will not 
grow up and support themselves in every compe- 
tition in the market, under the ordinary protecting 
duty; that the only manufactures which can ulti- 
| mately flourish bere are those which are of slow 
growth and moderate profit, such as can be carried. 
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on by capitalists with economy and steadiness; 
and that a change of system, which should sud- 
denly introduce great profits, by encouraging un- 
due speculation, and the expectation of inordinate 
gain, would end in the deepest injuries even to 
manufacturing establishments. ‘The history of the 
cotton manufactories in New England completely 
demonstrates the truth of these positions. They 
grew up gradually, under the protection of our or- 
dinary duties, in a time of peace, and were profita- 
ble to those engaged in them. But when the embar- 
go and non-importation systems produced a defi- 
ciency in the foreign supply, a feverish excitement 
was produced; manufactories were established 
without sufficient capital; extravagant expendi- 
tures in buildings and machinery followed; for a 
while the demand was great, and the profits high, 
but, upon the return of the ordinary state of things, 
many of these establishments sunk, one after an- 
other, and involved their owners in ruin. And 
such, in the opinion of the memorialists, would be 
the scene acted over again in a few years, if the 
manufacturers could now succeed in accomplish- 
ing their present objects. Fora short time their 
establishments would flourish; but in a free coun- 
try like ours, there would bea reaction of the other 

reat interests of the community, and the national 
distress and national policy would soon require a 
repeal of the monopolizing system. A moderate 
protecting duty is the best support of domestic 
manufactures, for the very reason that it may be 
safely calculated on as permanent. It may not 
encourage speculation, but it will encourage the 
employment of capital, as fast as safety and a rea- 
sonable profit are connected with it. 

Nor will the high prices and eventual insecurity 
to domestic manufactures be the only evils attend- 
ant upon this prohibitory system. It will encou- 
rage smuggling and frauds to an extent truly 
formidable, and never yet practised in our coun- 
try; and the same effect will arise, though in a 
more limited degree, from the abolition of draw- 
backs and credit on duties. The utter im possibil- 
ity of suppressing frauds and smuggling, where 
the markets are very high, and the prohibitions 
very extensive, has been demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of all Europe. During the most rigorous 
enforcement of the continental exclusion of Brit- 
ish manufactures, aided by civil vigilance, and 
military bayonets, and despotic power, these man- 
ufactures found their way into every part of Eu- 
rope, from the cottage to the throne. Great Brit- 
ain herself, insulated as she is, and with a naval 
force adequate to every object, has not been able 
to suppress smuggling. Prohibited goods find their 
way into the United Kingdom, notwithstanding 
the vigilanee of her custom-houses, and the un- 
wearied jealousy of her manufacturers. In the 
United States, with a thousand miles of seacoast, 
indented with innumerable bays and harbors, how 
can it be reasonably expected that the temptations 
to illicit traffic will not soon outweigh the habits 
of obedience to the laws, especially when those 
laws shall become odious, as the supposed instru- 
ments of one class to oppress another? Hitherto 
our country has exhibited a spectacle not unwor- 


thy of a free people. Frauds upon the revenue 
have been comparatively few; and smuggling has 
been repressed by the general sense of the mercan- 
tile community. What system could be more dis- 
astrous than that which should hold out permanent 
temptations to smuggling, connected with a sense 
of the impolicy and injustice of the laws? The 
memorialists believe that one of the first objects of 
legislation is to become auxiliary to the preserva- 
tion of the morals of the people, by interfering as 
little as possible with pursuits consonant with their 
habits and feelings, lawful in their objects, and 
adapted to their wants. 

Upon the whole, the memorialists would respect- 
fully state their unequivocal opinion, that all the 
measures to which they have alluded are calcu- 
lated to impair our naval strength and glory; to 
injure our most profitable commerce; to diminish, 
in an alarming degree, the public revenue; to pro- 
mote unjustifiable speculation; to enhance the 
prices of manufactures; to throw the great busi- 
ness and trade of the nation into the hands of a 
few capitalists, to the exclusion of the industrious 
and enterprising of other classes; to introduce gen- 
eral distress among commercial artisans and agri- 
culturists; to aggravate the present distress of the 
other classes of the community; to provoke and 
extend an undue appetite for fraud and smuggling; 
and, in fine, to destroy many of the great objects 
for which the Constitution of the United States 
was originally framed and adopted. 

The memorialists, therefore, most respectfully 
ask the interposition of Congress to prevent these 
great evils, and to promote the general good, by a 
perseverance in that system, under the protection 
of which our commerce, and navigation, and agri- 
culture have flourished; a system, conceived in 
political wisdom, justified by experience, and ap- 
proved by the soundest maxims of national econ- 
omy. 

SALEM, January, 1820. 


PROHIBITION OF FOREIGN COTTON AND 
WOOLLEN FABRICS, AND IRON. 


[Communicated to the House, February 1, 1820.} 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, Jan. 27, 1820. 


Sir: In obedience to a resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the 4th instant, directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury “to inform the House 
what reduction, in his opinion, it will make in the 
revenue, if the importation of cotton and woollen 
manufactures, and iron, be prohibited; and in what 
manner the deficit in the revenue may be supplied, 
should the prohibition be made;” Ihave the honor 
to submit statements of the amount of revenue 
which accrued from those articles from the year 
1815 to 1818, inclusive. : 

The very great difference in the amount of rev- 
enue which acerued during those years renders it 
difficult to determine what the reduction would be, 
should the prohibition be enforced. It is probable 
that the deficiency, for a number of successive 
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years, would amount to the average sum of six 
millions of dollars. 

If an increase of the rate of duty would neces- 
sarily augment the revenue in the same proportion, 
the deficiency might be readily supplied. But rea- 
son and experience forbid the expectation of such 
a result, the importation of foreign merchandise is 
regulated by the capacity of the importing country 
to pay an equivalent for them. Any increase of 
duty diminishes this capacity. When carried to 
an extreme, it amounts to prohibition. But the 
revenue will frequently be diminished by an in- 
crease of duty, when the consumption of the article 
is not diminished. Whenever the duty is raised 
so high as to equal the risk incurred by an attempt 
to introduce dutiable articles illicitly, smuggling, 
upon an extensive and systematic plan, commences. 
In that case, not only their consumption, but the 
capacity to pay for them, may be increased, whilst 
the revenue may be diminished. 

Considering the facilities which the extent of 
our coasts and frontiers, and the numerous har- 
bors, bays, inlets, and rivers, by which they are 
indented, furnish for the illicit introduction of for- 
eign merchandise, the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment has been to diminish, as far as practicable, 
the temptation which high duties would furnish to 
take advantage of these facilities. Should the ex- 
isting duties be considerably raised, there is just 
ground to apprehend that the revenue will be 
reduced rather than augmented by the change. 
Indeed, there is just reason to believe that, with the 
present rate of duty, the practice of smuggling is 
gradually increasing. Any attempt to raise the 
deficiency which will be produced by the prohibi- 
tion under consideration, by an increase of duty 
upon the articles which will still be imported, will 
greatly increase the expense of collection, by the 
necessity which it would create to employ a greater 
number of officers of the customs to guard against 
smuggling, and eventually fail to augment the 
revenue to the required extent. The principal reli- 
ance for supplying the deficiency which would be 
produced by the adoption of the measure contem- 
plated by the resolution, must, it appears to me, 
be placed in a system of internal duties or direct 
tax. 

In aid of either of these modes of augmenting the 
revenue, a small addition might be made upon the 
rate of duty now paid upon linens, manufactures 
of hemp, stuff goods, coffee, brown sugar, teas, 
wines, molasses, spices, and other small articles. 
If a system of internal duties should be deemed at 
this time advisable, an entire prohibition of ardent 
spirits might be adopted without material injury 
to the revenue, and with manifest advantage to 
the agricultural interest. In that event, the reve- 
nue which has been heretofore received from the 
duties imposed upon foreign spirits might be col- 
lected from domestic spirits. 

1 have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient 


servant, 
WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Honorable SPEAKER 
Of the House of Reps. 


A statement of the duties arising on imported mer- 
chandise paying an ad valorem duly of twenty-five 
per cent. to the 30th June, 1819, of which woollens 
and cottons form almost the exclusive articles, for the 
years 1815, 1816, 1817, and 1818, with the amount 
of drawback annually paid on re-exportation. 


Amount of | Amount of| Net amount 


HAUS: duties. drawback. | of duties. 
1815 - - | $17,813,277 $189,768 | $17,623,509 
1816 - -| 11,013,142) 981,791] 10,031,351 
1817 - - 4,967,503 644,653 4,322,850: 
1818 - - 6,753,008 534,307 6,218,701 


Nore.—The Treasury records do not afford any means of ascer- 


taining the amount of duties, so as to distinguish Woollens from the 


various descriptions of cottons, whether from India or Europe ; nor 


of cotton yarns from cotton piece gouds. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, Jan. 7, 1820. 


JOSEPH NOURSE, Register. 
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“BALANCES IN THE TREASURY—PUBLIC - 
DEBT. 


‘[Comimunicated to the House, February 3, 1820.] l 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Jan. 24, 1820. 


Str: In obedience to sundry resolutions of the 
House of Representatives of the 17th instant, di- 
recting the Secretary of the Treasury to report, 
first, the actual balances in the Treasury, and in 
‘the hands of the Treasurer, as agent of the Navy 
“and War ‘Departments, and ‘the amount of any 
‘subject to the control of the Commissioners of the 
“Sinking Fund, on the first day of January, 1820 ; 
‘second, the principles upon which the receipts into 
‘the Treasury from the sales ‘of the public lands for 
the year 1820 have been estimated; and, third, 
what amount of the public debt will be redeema- 
ble, according to the terms of the contract, in the 
years 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823, and 4824; and what 
amount would be left of the Sinking Fund in each 
-year respectively after payment of the interest of 
the public debt, and the portion of the principal 
“which may be redeemable within the year ; [have 
the honor to submit two statements, marked A. 

‘and B. 
If the payments for public lands are made when 


‘they fall duc, the greatest accuracy might be at- 


tained in estimating the receipts into the Treasury 
from the sales previously made. 


the year embraced by the estimate, it would neces- 
sarily be conjectural. But, as the purchasers are 
‘subject to no penalty for delay of payment until 
‘the expiration of five years from the date of the 
sale, except the payment of interest, a general 
want of punctuality everywhere prevails. The 
sums which ought to be paid at the end of the 
second, third, and fourth years, are more generally 
paid in the fifth year. 

If the indulgence which, since the year 1809, 


has been unilormly extended to the purchasers of 


the public land, had not grown into a system, it 
would be’ practicable to determine with sufficient 
accuracy the amount of the receipts into the Trea- 
sury duringany year, so far as they depended upon 
sales previously made, after the principal land of- 
fices had been opened for five years. The debt 
contracted by the purchase of lands in any given 
year would not materially differ from the sum 


So faras the 
receipts would be affected by sales made during 


which would be receivable during the fifth year 
after it was contracted. 
general indulgence which has been extended to 
‘the purchasers of the public land has rendered the 
application of this rule for So the receipts 


But the frequent and 


into the Treasury from that source of the revenue 
entirely nugatory. The paynient of interest is, in 
fact, under this system of indulgence; the principal 
inducement to the punctual discharge of the in- 
stalments as they become due, or at any later pe- 
riod. As the use of money is generally worth 
more than legal interest, where the payments are 
made, the want of punctuality will probably be- 
come more general. In estimating the probable 
receipts into the Treasury during the year 1820, 
more reliance has been placed upon the quantity 
of land which will within the year be offered at 
public sale, than upon the sums which may be 
payable during that period on account of sales 
previously made. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


WM. H. CRAWFORD. 
The Hon. Speaxer of the Ho. of Representatives. 


A. 


Statement of the actual balance in the Treasury, and 
in the hands of the Treasurer, as agent of the War 
and Navy Departments, and the balance in the Trea- 
sury subject to the control of the Commissioners of 
the Sinking Fund, on the 1st day of January, 1820. 

Balance in the Treasury - (a) $2,536,823 28 

In the hands of the Treasurer as 
agent of the War Department - 995,945 13 

In his hands as agent of the Navy 
Department - =- =- - 372,913 70 

Balance in the Treasury subject 
to the control of the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund (0) 2,378,398 42 


(a) This sum will probably be increased when 
the returns from all the receivers of public money, 
and of the banks in which they make their depos- 
ites, are received for the month of December. At 
the date of their last returns there were in their 
hands $334,560 53, which sum would be augment- 
ed by the payments made during that month. 

(b) Of this sum $1,646,117 42 are applicable to 
the payment of that amount of Louisiana stock 
still outstanding, which was redeemable on the 
21st October, 1819. 


B 


Statement of the amount of the public debt redeemable in 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823, and 1824 ; exhibiting also 
the interest payable in and the balance of the annual appropriation of $10,000,000 which will remain unap- 


plied at the close of each year. 


Balance of appropriation for 1819 unapplied in that year -  - 


Appropriation for 1820 - - - a 
Principal redeemable in 1820: 


- $2,378,398 42 
10,000,000 00 


12,378,398 42 


Claims on account of the instalments of Louisiana stock 


payable in 1818 and 1819, unapplied for on the 


_ December, 1819 - = 
Residue of Louisiana stock - - - - 
Six per cent. stock of 1796 - - - - 
Reimbursement of deferred stock - - - 


3ist 

- $1,646,117 42 
- "2,216,462 77 
z 80,000 00 
- 503,196 94 
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Total principal - - Saa - -  - $4,445,777 13 
Interest payable in 1820 - - =- - -  - 4,911,843 00 
————— $9,357,620 13 

Balance of appropriation which will be unapplied on SEER 

the 31st December, 1820 - - - - =- - - 7 - a - $3,020,778 29 
Appropriation for 1821 - =- - = D Vad a - =- 10,000,000 00 
‘Principal redeemable in 1821: 

Reimbursement of the deferred stock - - =- 534,033 08 

Interest payable in 1821 - ~- = -  - 4,773,737 68 


5,307,777 76 


Balance of appropriation which will be unapplied on 


the 31st December, 1821 - - - - - - - - - 4,692,229 24 


Appropriation for 1822 - - - = -  - = = ~ 10,000,000 00 
Principal redeemable in 1822: 

Reimbursement of the deferred stock - - =- 566,588 75 

Interest payable in 1822 - á- - - - 4,741,182 01 


—— 5,307,770 76 


Balance of appropriation which will be unapplied on 


the 31st December, 1822 - - - = - 3 = 7 - 4,692,229: 24 
Appropriation for 1823 =- =- - - - - = = = 10,000,000 00 
Principal redeemable in 1823: 

Reimbursement of deferred stock - - - - 602,836 47 

Interest payable in 1823 - =- - - = 4,704,934 29 


Ri Poon 5,307,770 76 
Balance of appropriation which will be unapplied on EN 


the 31st December, 1823 Ca DEV E S on aa A 4,692,229 24 


Appropriation for 1824 - - - - - =- č =- - -10,000,000 00 
Principal redeemable in 1824: 
Reimbursement of deferred stock - - - oe 356,858 93 
Interest payable in 1824 eee eS 466,267 31 
——~— 5,023,126 24 
Balance of appropriation which will be unapplied on — 
the 31st December, 1824 - =- - -= =- č > - -= = - - 4,976,873 76 


“Total amount of the annual appropriations of $10,000,000 for the years 1820 to 1824, 
-inelusive, which will, according to the terms of the contracts in relation to the re- 
demption of the public debt, remain unapplied on the 31st December, 1824 -  - $22,074,339 77 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, ReaisTer’s Orrics, January 22, 1820. 
JOSEPH NOURSH, ‘Register. 


SINKING FUND. 


— 


[Communicated to the Senate, February 5, 1820] 
Wasuinerton, February 5, 1820. 


The Commissioners of the Sinking Fund respectfully report to Congress : 


That the measures which have been authorized by the board, subsequent to the last report of the 
5th of February, 1819, so far as the same have been completed, are fully detailed in the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to this board, dated the 4th day of the prescnt month, and in the state- 
ments therein referred to, which are herewith transmitted, and prayed to be received: as a part of this 

` report. 
á JOHN GAILLARD, President of the Senate, pro tem. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, Secretary of State. 
WM. H. CRAWFORD, Secretary of the Treasurg. 
WM. WIRT, Attorney General. 

The Hon. PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


‘The SECRETARY OF THE Treasury respectfully reports to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund: 
“That the sums disbursed from the Treasury, during the: year 1818, on account of the principal and 


- interest of the public debt, as per last annual report, was - ~+$21,596,783 68 
- From which deduct amount of repayments in that year - =- ~ 300,477 64 
—_____-___— $21,296,306. 04 
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Which, with a sum arising from damages and interest on protested bills of exchange, 
being the difference between the cost of said bills at par and the amount received 
into the Treasury in repayment thereof Se ae eh Be. ae a 

Together with a further sun, being the difference between the principal of stock pur- 
chased during the year 1818, and the money paid for the same - - - - 4,708 14 


Amounting, together, to e Ss - = - -  - $21,334,766 24 


(a) 33,752 06 


Have been accounted for in the following manner, viz: 

The sums actually applied during the year 1818, to the payment of the principal and 
interest of the public debt, as ascertained by accounts rendered to this Depart- 
ment, amounted, as appears by the annexed statement A, to the 


sum of - -= 5- - -  - = -20,770,003 72 

In the reimbursement of the principal of the old 6 per cent. and defer- 
red stocks - A - - - = = = - - - 1,191,933 51 
In the redemption of the domestic debt - - = - -= = 277,493 87 
In the redemption of the Louisiana stock -  - - - - - 4,856,700 00 
In the payment of the principal of Treasury notes - - - - 8,426,769 00 
In the payment of certain parts of the domestic debt - - - 792 36 
14,753,688 74 

On account of the interest - - - - - $6,011,388 67 

On account of charges - = - - 7 4,926 31 


6,016,314 9S 


20,770,003 72 
But of this sum there was short provided, consisting of unclaimed 
dividends on the public debt, not applicd for by the proprietors, as 
per the annexed statement B. Hir Tete eS eg) te 28 128,427 69 ` 
maiia 20,641,576 03 
The funds in the banks, out of which a part of the interest which accrued on the 
funded debt for the year 1817 was paid, and which appeared to be short provided, 


per statement B of last year, was covered by warrants mni8i8 - =- č = = 693,058 45 
And there was a loss on exchange in remittances from America to Europe during the 
year 1818, as appears by statements D and Dd, annexed to the last report - - 131 76 


$21,334,766 24 
(a) Payment by Minturn and Champlin, per statement 


E of last year - - $20,506 46 


Cost of bill for £4,000 sterling = - - oe E - 17,777 78 
st ea $2,728 68 
Payment by A. Brown and Brown and Hackman, per 
statement E of last year - Soe = - 44,380 38 
Balance due by them for the cost of two bills, per note 
a to statement G, accompanying report of February, 
1818 -= = > - = = = = 18,857 00 
— 31,023 38 


—— $33,752 06 


That, during the S 1819, the following disbursements were made out of the Treasury, on ac- 
count of the principal and interest of the public debt : 
On account of the interest on the funded domestic debt and reimbursement of the prin- 


cipal of the deferred stock - ee 7 fer ie ue. Seo 3S 4 - + = $5,508,493 03 
On account of the principal and interest of Treasury notes - - - - - 82,220 29 
On account of the redemption of the Louisiana stock - = = + ee 1,419,285 42 
Whereof, in payment of stock purchased - =- ~ - + - $203,835 69 
In payment of instalments 21st October, 1818 and 1819 - - - 1,215,449 73 


$1,419,285 42 


On account of the interest on the same, payable in Europe - = - = 7 206,264 48 
On account of the redemption of the domestic debt - =- = = 7 25o 504,693 42 
On account of certain parts of the domestic debt - =- = 7 5 T 64 32 


t 
' 


Making together, as will appear by the annexed statement C, the sum of - $7,721,020 96 
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Which disbursements were made out of the following funds, viz: 

From the annual appropriation of $10,000,000, for the year 1819, agreeably to the second sec- 
tion of the act to provide for the redemption of the public debt, passed the third of 
March, 1817 - - - - - - = 7 = = = = = $7,621,605 58 

From repayments into the Treasury on account of moneys heretofore advanced for 
the purchase of bills of exchange, and for the payment of interest and rcimburse- 
ment of the funded debt - - - = = = oe 2 = ee 17,199 09 

And from the appropriation in relation to Treasury notes, being the amount of pay- 
ments on account of the principal and interest thereof, per statement C, above 
feite we ee te ae en ee ae es ee a a 822029 


Making the amount paid on warrants, as above stated - - - =- - - $7,721,020 96 


And have been accounted for, as far as respects the redemption by purchase of the public debt, 
under the act passed the 3d of March, 1817, and as is exhibited in statement I, annexed, and which is 
rendered as a part of this report : 

Stock purchased $711,957 55, cost - - - - - = ~ $665,982 73 
The residuary balance of - - = č =- - - =- - - 7,055,038 23 


7,721,020 98 


Will be accounted for in the next annual report, in conformity with the accounts which shall then 
have been rendered to this Department. 
In the mean time, the manner in which the said balance has been applied is estimated as follows: 
There is estimated to have been applied to the payment of the deficiency of the provision, at the end 
of the year 1818, as per statement B - = - - - - = orn - $128,427 69 
Also, in the reimbursement of the deferred 6 per cent. stock = - - $485,334 58 
Also, in the payment of the principal of Treasury notes - =-  - 80,000 00 
Also, towards the redemption of the Louisiana 6 per cent. stock, (a) 1,215,449 73 
Also, in payment of certain parts of the domestic debt - - - 64 32 


1,780,848 63 
And in payment of interest on the funded debt and Treasury notes - 5,186,892 96 


6,967,741 59 
In the next annual statement the repayments in 1819 will be exhibit- 
ed as a deduction from the total amount of warrants issued for the 
public debt in that year, and of which this forms a part, to the 
amount of - - - - = č =- - =- - - 17,199 09 
And there is estimated as remaining unapplied in the hands of the 
agents in Europe, and in protested bills, on the 1st of January, 1820, 
as per estimate G, the sum of Žž - - - - - - - 64,232 12 
7,049,172 80 
From which deduct this sum short provided, on account of unclaimed 
dividends payable but not demanded at the Treasury, (by es- 
timate) - -> -0s e e o a a e o- 122,562 26 


6,926,610 54 
$7,055,038 23 


a) The amount payable in 1819, on account of the Louisiana stock - = = $2,861,567 15 
hereof, on application for payment, warrants were issued for - -  - + 1,215,449 73 
Remained to be issued after the Ist of January, 1820 -  - = se - + $1,646,117 42 


That, on the 21st of October, 1820, the last instalment of the Louisiana stock, amounting to $2,216,- 
462 77, will be payable. 

That, in compliance with the sixth section of the act of the 3d of March, 1817, for the redemp- 
tion of the public debt, the certificates which, by payment or purchase, have become the property of 
the United States, are regularly cancelled. 

A statement marked H is annexed, which exhibits the amount of the debt on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1820. 

k All which is respectfully submitted. WM. H. CRAWFORD. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, February 4, 1820. 


[The tabular statements of details, which are voluminous, are omitted.] 
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REMONSTRANCE AGAINST A CHANGE IN 
THE REVENUE SYSTEM. 


[Communicated to the Senate, February 8, 1820.] 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Represent- 

atives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled : 

The undersigned, merchants and inhabitants of 
Baltimore, beg leave to present to your honorable 
-body the sentiments which they anxiously enter- 
tain on the proposed measure of discontinuing 
credit on import duties and denying drawbacks on 
duties. 

Your memorialists contemplate the proposed 
change with concern; and they would, indeed, 
view any such projected innovation with alarm if 
they did not believe that the mercantile interest is 
under watchful and wise control in your honora- 
ble body. A lenient system of imposts on foreign 
commerce is, in the opinion of your memorialists, 
not only conducive to active commerce, but also 
favorable to the public revenue: and under such 
a system the commerce of the United States has 
flourished, and the national Treasury has been 
enriched. For a course which hitherto has richly 
and faithfully answered every object of the laws, 
and every demand which the fiscal policy has 
made upon commerce, it is now proposed to sub- 
stitute a system at once experimental, harsh, and 
poe Under the existing terms of the col- 

ection of duties, the United States have surely 
experienced but little cause for discontent; and 
your memorialists can, with the most confident 
anticipation, declare, that fewer evasions of law 
and fewer defaults in payment have taken place 
under the present system than what will occur 
under the rigid and peremptory conditions towhich 
that system is proposed to be contracted. The ex- 
action of duties hitherto, on principles liberal and 
prudent, and gradual and gentle in its operation, 
has afforded to industrious commercial enterprise 
the patronage which judicious policy owes to it. 
Such a patronage is vitally duc to it in a country 
whose cnergies are excited and cultivated by com- 
merce, whose power is in so great a degree the 
fruit of commerce, whose rank among nations 
owes toitso much of itselevation. The policy which 
pervades our present code of duties contemplates 
and adopts meritorious enterprise as part of the 
national wealth, and, viewing a free and extended 
commerce as the most bountiful source of revenue, 
and surest means of power, does not consecrate 
the field of commerce to the capitalist, and make 
it the monopoly of the rich. 

“The policy which now dignifics our system of 
duties assumes that principle of sterling truth, that 
all duties on imports are taxes on consumption ; 
and hence, how fair and important is it that some 
time should be granted to the importer to convey 
to the consumer the articles of importation. Not 
only the custom, but the very nature of commerce 
requires, in almost every instance of sale, that at 
least some term of credit shall be afforded to the 
purchaser; and hence, some period must be al- 
lowed to the importer to levy the tax for the 
United States, and.some estimate ought to be 


made by our system of revenue of the delay of 
sales. In few or no cases does the credit on the 
duty exceed the period within which the capital 
can be realized, or recovered from suspense. 

In the terms of those duties upon which a draw- 
back is paid, the principle to which your memo- 
rialists allude appears to receive a more distinct 
and marked respect. The duty originally charged 
is there only contingent upon the stay.and con- 
sumption of the articles in the country, and the 
term of credit there extended by the United States 
is the period to the importer for ascertaining whe- 
ther they shall be appropriated for consumption or 
exported to a foreign quarter. Duties in these 
cases being thus contingent in the eye of our rev- 
enue policy, a credit is here not so much an indul- 
gence to the importer as a necessary sequel from 
the nature of the duty. Must, then, all principle 
be here violated, and the intolerable severity be 
here prescribed by Government to the importer, 
that he shall enjoy no credit, however natural and 
essential an attendant it be on the duty charged 
against his importation? Your memorialists do 
believe as.a maxim, safe as a guide, and propitious 
wherever it is applied, that not only by the dictate 
of the law, but, in every construction of policy, 
duties are emphatically a lien on the articles sub- 
jected to them; they attach to them, and should 

e gathered from them. 

Where, in the collection of duties, the United 
States surrender to the importer the specific arti- 
eles, their claim against him is not then embarked 
upon the conscience or substance of the individual 
importer ; but two additional pledges are involved 
in the responsibility. Their means are bound, and 
the assurance of their character is given, all trib- 
utary to the demand of the United States. Inter- 
woven with this strong defence, is that preferred 
claim which the United States has against the 
property of its debtor, a supreme prerogative lien, 
which thus furnishes a security calculated toelevate 
the United States almost above the danger of loss. 
The necessity which binds every importer to give 
to the Government such a security, while their dis- 
cretion in considering it is unrestricted, would seem 
to be asufficient guard against all importations des- 
tined for sacrifice, or to aid any wanton schemes of 
private finance; and your memorialistscan scarcely 
imagine that, for premeditated sacrifice, any goods 
have been imported into this country, Your me- 
morialists cannot conceive that, where a three- 
fold security, in fortune and commercial reputa- 
tion, is required by the United States, as prelimi- 
nary to the eredit on duties, the indulgence of 
credit could prompt or facilitate any importations 
not in the course of honest industry. Commerce 
always tends to extremes; excesses of trading 
occur under all systems and in the freest peri- 
ods of commercial prosperity. -But if importation 
does sometimes swell until business stagnates, com- 
merce has a power of. self-correction and the re- 
source of self-recovery, and reverses soon allay the 
intemperate ambition of gain. 

Your memorialists need not, however, dwell upon 
the. inherent- energies of commerce, and its ebbs 
and. flows; nor show how certainly, by the salu- 
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tary force of experience and competition, it is soon | criminality, not only to the national morals, but 


shorn of all inordinate adventure, built upon des- 
perate or fanciful speculation. The present sys- 
tem of duties, although its indulgence, or rather its 
equity, is so necessary an auxiliary to the small 
commercial capital of the United States, has con- 
nived at and contributed to none of the irregulari- 
ties of our commerce. All that have occurred 
may be explained by the late history of Europe, or 
traced to the very spirit of commerce itself, since 
fluctuation and irregularity are inseparable from 
its life and motion. Restriction may make com- 
merce of smooth and uniform surface, but it can- 
not be so without being sluggish and shallow; and 
until commerce be so tamed by restriction and 
embarrassment, and become the privilege of the 
wealthy, it will be subject to irregularity and this 
inequality of character. Young as our country is, 
and far from being endowed with abundant com- 
mercial capital, the necessary consequence of the 
proposed alteration in the payment of the duties 
will be to consign commerce to the grasp of a few, 
expelling from the franchise of commerce, as it 
will, those who have but moderate means, although 
they be annexed to character and enterprise. This 
revolution in our revenue system will limit com- 
merce to the circle of the capitalists; and com- 
merce, the basis and pride of our fame, will dwin- 
dle into the diminutive condition, and fade into 
the pitiful character of a monopoly! Witness the 
fate of Spain! What if goods do now occasion- 
ally accumulate inordinately, and if regular cal- 
culating industry sometimes suffers hy the careless 
sacrifices made by wanton speculators; will not 
the consumer, the whole mass of society, be sub- 
jected to severe and painful terms under the new 
system? Is there not more enormity in the danger 
that exorbitant prices will then be dictated by the 
selcet importers than ground of rational regret that 
prices have sunk while the existing system has 
prevailed? This is one of the sure results of the 
proposed change, and, though there be a pause in 
business now, commerce will ever be partial and 
inadequate then. 

There is, indeed, onc palliative against all re- 
strictions which press on the very nerve of com- 
merce, and, though the refuge be a profane one, 


your memorialists appeal to human nature, and | 


ithe history of the commercial world, whether it 
be not certainly and invariably the resource, where 
commerce is severely confined. Your memorialists 
here allude to the practice of smuggling; and they 
make this allusion not only under perfect convic- 
tion, but with feelings of alarm. ‘Your memorial- 
ists call on your honorable body to consider how 
far the universal fidelity of this country to the rev- 
enue law has been commensurate with the interest 
of the mercantile community, and with their sense 
of justice ; and, though your memorialists do not 
mean to identify mercantile virtue with interest, 
yet, with many, even the justice of Government is 
measured by calculations of interest! Your memo- 
rialists beg you to reflect whether the proposed 
severity will not instigate delinquency ; whether 
the revenue laws will not, in many instanccs, be 
evaded, with all the serious consequences of such 


also to the national Treasury. 

Unless the United States can make a discrimi- 
nation in the amount of duties between citizens 
and foreigners, no change in the terms of payment 
can ever exclude foreigners from competing with 
citizens, whenever such privileges belong to them. 
But they enter into the crowd of competition, and 
competition always regulates ils own wholesome 
extent. Your memorialists on this point think it 
indisputable that the introduction of forcign capi- 
tal into our country, by this foreign participation 
in our trade, has been of essential benefit—an im- 
portant aid in the present inadequate amount of 
our own commercial capital. 

Your memorialists beg you to reflect carnestly 
and feelingly on the subject of discontinuing draw- 
backs on duties, and to remember that the advan- 
tage of drawback is emphatically our license for 
conducting a carrying trade. It is to the benefits 
of this branch of trade that the United States 
principally owes all that rapid advancement which 
is at all attributable to commerce, and to this that 
it has hitherto been indebted for its pecuniary 
abilities. To extinguish drawbacks is at once a 
sentence of banishment against American mer- 
chants from a commercial sphere of the greatest 
national and individual profit. If the United 
States thus deprives us of all that remains to us 
of our former greatness in this branch of com- 
merce, but a miserable fragment of commerce 
will continue to the American people! To abolish 
drawback will have this fatal effect; for what 
shall we meet but inevitable loss, if we venture into 
the competition of a foreign market with goods 
loaded with the gross duty, of which, by the judi- 
cious policy of our present system, we are now 
disencumbered ? The question of drawback is in- 
deed a vital question, and involves the vocation 
and prosperity of thousands whose pursuits, during 
a long and brilliant lapse of time, have heen tribu- 
tary to the treasure and renown of the Union. 

When your memorialists consider that the pres- 
ent system of duties has pressed _lenicntly upon 
American commerce, and has yet been richly and 
faithfully productive to the United States; when 
we consider that the proposed change of making 
duties payable in cash will imprison commerce 
within the limits of a dictatorial monopoly, whose 
members wili by their wealth be constituted the 
representatives of the once universal American 
commerce; when we consider that the consumers, 
the great body of socicty, will be subjected to op- 
pressive terms, which give an unfair proportion to 
their labor and their relation to the Government— 
when all this is, to the minds of your memorialists, 
the certain offspring of this paralyzing change, 

our memorialists ask you, not only in justice but 
hamani nat as the patrons of commerce, but as 
friends of your country—to forbear from this in- 
novation. 

Your memorialists, viewing the abolition of 
drawbacks as an excommunication from a trade 
which yielded so much to enrich and distinguish 
us, and which, in many points, does not in the 
remotest degree conflict with any imaginable 
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views of domestic policy, cannot but consider the discontinuance of drawback as a useless privation 
to the United States of commercial benefit, and a work of ruin to the individuals who depend on 
that trade which is fostered by the indulgence of drawback. 

ISAAC McKIM, and others. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


[Communicated to the House of Representatives, February 16, 1820.] 


Department or Srats, February 7, 1820. 

Sir: In obedience to a resolution of the House of Representatives of the 6th of January last, 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to lay before the House “ statements of the receipts and expen- 
ditures of the United States, from the commencement of the Federal Government until the 31st of 
December last, distinguishing the revenue derived from customs, internal taxes, direct tax, postage, 
public lands, and miscellaneous sources; and, also, classing the expenditures under the following 
heads: military, viz., pay and subsistence of the army, fortifications, ammunition, arms, arming the 
militia, detachments of militia, services of militia, services of volunteers; Indian Department; Naval 
Department; foreign intereourse; civil list; miscellaneous civil expenses; Revolutionary pensions; 
other pensions; exhibiting an aggregate of the receipts and expenditures for each year separately,” I 
have the honor to submit the enclosed letter and statements from the Register of the Treasury, which 
give the information required. 

I have the honor to be, your most obedient servant, 


WM. H. CRAWFORD. 
Hon. Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, Reaister’s Orrice, February 4, 1820. 


Sin: I have the honor to transmit, herewith, a statement formed in pursuance of a resolution of 
the House of Representatives of the United States of the 6th ultimo, with accompanying documents, 
marked A, B, and C. 


The receipts into the Treasury, from Customs, have been 


1 
i 
4 
1 
1 


$318,738,161 02 


Internal revenue - = -  - 21,715,964 85 

Direct taxes eat - =- - = 12,560,130 45 

Postage of letters - - - - - 1,081,618 15 

Sales of public lands - - - - - 18,287,828 03 

Miscellaneous - - - - - - 2,005,331 24 

374,389,033 74 

The reccipts from foreign and domestic loans, as per statement A, amount to - 143,314,753 74 

Total receipts to the 30th June, 1819, the latest period to which the Treasurer’s 
account is settled at the Treasury Š - - - ~ - - - - 917,703,787 48 
The expenditures are stated, viz: 

Pay and subsistence of the army - - -  - $64,907,056 72 
Pay of deranged officers and discharged soldiers - 1,200,000 00 
Gratuities and travelling expenses to discharged soldiers 70,000 00 
Forage - - - - - - - - - 1,192,892 78 
Clothing - - - - - - - - - 11,464,535 17 
Bounties and premiums - - - - -  - 4,684,636 48 
Medical and hospital department - - - ~- 1,381,452 39 
Quartermaster’s department - - - - - 16,834,434 39 
Contingent account - ~ = = 3 - ~- 2,790,182 80 
Miscellaneous - - - - - z - =- 485,967 91 


$105,011,158 64 
For fortifications, viz: 


Fortifications of ports and harbors - - - - $4,374,805 26 
Fortifications, arsenals, magazines, and armories - 2,729,512 76 
Fortifications - -~ mast tc = - > = 3,678,721 30 
Defensive protection of the frontiers -  - = 1,270,029 83 


12,053,069 15 
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Ammunition - - - => Š - $4, 5 A -  - $217,425 90 


Arms - - = - = - = = = = = = 9,061,095 53 
Arming the militia -  4- ~ = = = = = = = 2,020,000 00 
Detachment of militia - - - - - - -= - - 170,000 00 
Services of militia - - - - - = - - - - 6,308,377 73: 
Services of volunteeers - - - - - = =- - - 1,090,000 00 


————— $ 135,931,126 95 
Indian Department, viz: 
Indian supplies - - - - - - Ss - 2,615,429 46 


Treaties - = os - = = - Bo oe os - 1,562,621 51 
Trading houses - - - -= = -= -= Z = -= = 523,701 79 


——— 4,701,752 76 
- = = = = = = 65,932,670 32 
Foreign intercourse, viz: 

Expenses of foreign intercourse, exclusive of Barbary Powers, and including the sum 
of $6,389,263 47 paid under the convention with Great Britain of the 8th of Jan- 


i 
i 
‘ 
i 
i 
i 


Naval Department 


uary, 1802, and with France of 30th April, 1803, - - - - 12,003,988 73 
Barbary Powers - - - - - - <- =- - - 2,651,545 84 
~ 14,655,534 57 
Civil list, including the sum of $24,030 19, the amount of annuities and grants - 19,381,963 83 
Miscellaneous civil expenses, including the sum of $43,493 71, the amount of annuities 
and grants - ~- - - =- - - - - - - - - - 16,352,960 78 
Revolutionary pensions - - -= - - =- č =- - - =- - - 300,000 00 
Other pensions E a a: 


; 260,509,263 59 
To which add the expenditures in relation to the payment of the interest and charges 
on the foreign loans, and principal of the foreign and domestic debt at the Treasury 


of the United States, and by the commissioners abroad, as per statement B, - = - 252,741,575 80 
And the expenditures on account of the Revolutionary Government, as per state- 

ment C, moa a a a 316,268 70 
Sum total of expenditures from the 4th March, 1789, to the 30th June, 1819, -  - 513,567,108 09 
Which, with the balance in the Treasury on the 30th June, 1819, - = - - - 4,136,679 39 
Make the sum total of receipts as before stated - - = - - + = = - 517,708,787 48 


Similar statements having heretofore been rendered, under dates of 31st March, 1810, 24th Decem- 
ber, 1812, and 20th January, 1816, by orders of the House of Representatives of the United States, 
those now formed are a continuation in the same form, and only vary in a distribution of expenditure 
to objects which had, in some instances, been incorporated under the general head of military estab- 
ment, particularly in the recent call of the House to distinguish the Revolutionary and other pensions. 

For the purpose of exhibiting the expenditures for the whole of the year 1819, those from ist July 
to 31st December are added at foot, subject to variation in the settlement of the Treasurer’s accounts 
to the 3ist December, 1819. It was found that we could not render the receipts to a later period than 
the 30th June last. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 
JOSEPH NOURSE, Register. 

Hon. Wm. H. Crawrorp, Secretary of the Treasury. 


[The accompanying tables, showing the details, being voluminous, are necessarily omitted.] 


BANKS AND THE CURRENCY. 


{Communicated to the House of Representatives, February 24, 1820.] 
Treasury Department, February 12, 1820. 


Sir: In obedience to a resolution of the House of Representatives, passed on the Ist of March, 
1819, directing “the Secretary of the Treasury to transmit to Congress, at an early period in the 
next session, a general statement of the condition of the Bank of the United States and its offices, 
similar to the return made to him by the bank; and a statement, exhibiting, as nearly as may be 
practicable, the amount of capital invested in the different chartered banks in the several States and 
the District of Columbia, the amount of notes issued by those banks and in circulation, the pub- 
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lic and private deposites in them, the amount of | banks, scattered over the face of the country, in. 
loans and discounts made by them and remaining | particular parts of the Union, which, by the depre- 


unpaid, and the total quantity of specie they pos- 
sess; and, also, to report such measures as, in his 
opinion, may be expedient to procure and retain a 
sufficient quantity of gold and silver coin in the 
United States, or to supply a circulating medium, 
in place of specie, adapted to the exigencies of the 
country, and within the power of the Govern- 
ment,” I have the honor to submit the subjoined 
report and statements. 

Statement A exhibits the condition of the Bank 
of the United States and its offices on the 30th of 
September, 1819. 

Statement B exhibits the amount of bank capi- 
tal authorized by law during the years 1814, 1815, 
1816, and 1817. As this statement is founded 
upon the applications made to the Treasury under 
the acts imposing stamp duties, it is believed to be 
substantially correct. The average dividends upon 
which the stamp duty was paid, during those 
years, amounted to about seven and a half per 
cent. upon the nominal amount of capital; it is, 
however, a matter of general notoriety that the 
dividends upon bank capital actually paid ex- 
ceeded that rate. If it is assumed that the divi- 
dends declared, and upon which the duty was 
paid, amounted during those years to ten per cent., 
then the capital actually paid in the year 1817, in- 
stead of being more than $125,000,000, as it is 
exhibited in statement B, will be found to be about 
$94,000,000; but, when it is recollected that, after 
the first payment required by the charters of the 
different banks, they have generally gone into 
operation, it is probable that a considerable pro- 
portion of the remaining payments have added 
nothing to their active capital. This fact being 
assumed, and a deduction being made of the 
amount of permanent accommodation enjoyed by 
the stockholders, in their respective banks, the 
active bank capital of the United States may be 
fairly estimated at a sum not exceeding $75,000,- 
000. That these deductions ought to be made, in 
an attempt to ascertain the real amount of bank 
capital, cannot, itis presumed, be contested. If a 
stockholder to the amount of $10,000 has a per- 
manent accommodation in the bank of $8,000, he 
has, in fact, but $2,000 of capital in the bank. 
This is equally true when a portion of his sub- 
scription has been paid with his own- note, how- 
ever well endorsed; so long as the note remains 
unpaid, it adds nothing to the real capital of the 
bank. 

Such, it is believed, has been the process by 
which the capital of most of the banks has been 
formed, which have been incorporated since the 
commencement of the late war. Since that pe- 
riod, banks have becn incorporated, not because 
there was capital seeking investment; not because 
the places where they were established had com- 
merce and manufactures which required their fos- 
tering aid; but because men without active capital 
wanted the means of obtaining loans, which their 
standing in the community would not command 
from banks or individuals having real capital and 
established credit. Hence the multiplicity of local 


ciation of their paper, have levied a tax upon the 
communities within the pale of their influence 
exceeding the public contributions paid by them. 

Statement C presents the condition of the State 
banks from which returns have been received, or 
have been transmitted by the Secretaries of State 
of different States, in conformity with the request 
of the Treasury Department. By comparing this 
statement with statement B, it will be perceived 
that it is very imperfect. Independently of the 
banks which have been created since the year 
1817, it will be discovered that bank capital to the 
amount of more than $18,000,000, comprehended 
in statement B, is not embraced in it. As the 
amount of bank capital exhibited in statement C 
is $72,000,000, and its specie $9,828,000, the whole 
specie possessed by the State banks may be esti- 
mated at $12,250,000; if to this sum be added the 
specie in the possession of the Bank of the ‘United 
States and its offices, the specie capital of all the 
banks in the United States may be estimated at 
$15,500,000. There are no means of ascertaining, 
with any degree of precision, the amount of specie 
in circulation; itis probable, however, that it does 
not exceed $4,500,000. Assuming this amount to 
be nearly correct, the whole metallic currency of 
the Union may be estimated at $20,000,000. Ap- 
plying the same rule for ascertaining the circula- 
tion of the banks not embraced by statement C 
which has been employed to determine their spe- 
cie, the whole amount of bank notes in circulation 
may be estimated at $46,000,000. It is probable, 
however, that this estimate is too high, as, accord- 
ing to the general practice of banks, all notes issued 
are considered in circulation, which are not in the 
possession of the bank by which they were issued. 
A reasonable deduction being made from the notes 
supposed to be in circulation, but which are, in 
fact, in the possession of other banks, it is probable 
that the actual circulation, both of paper and spe- 
cie, is less at this time than $45,000,000. By the 
same mode of calculation, the whole amount of 
discounts may be estimated at $156,000,000. 

The destruction or loss of the returns made to 
the Treasury before the year 1816, by the banks 
in which the public money was deposited, pre- 
vents any satisfactory comparison being drawn 
between their condition before and since that pe- 
riod. Comparative statements, however, have 
been received from sixteen banks in different parts 
of the Union, showing their situation on the 30th 
day of September, in the years 1813, 1815, and 
1819. Bystatement D, it appears that those banks, 
at the first period, with a capital of $6,903,262, 
and with $3,059,149 of specie in their vaults, cir- 
culated $6,845,344 of their notes, and discounted 
to the amount of $12,990,975; at the second pe- 
riod their capital was $8,852,371, specie $1,693,- 
918, circulation $9,944,757, and discounts $15,- 
727,118; and at the third period their capital was 
$9,711,960, specie $1,726,065, circulation $4,259,- 
234, and discounts $12,959,560. 

By statement B, already referred to, it has been 
shown that, in the year 1814, the nominal bank 
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capital in the United States exceeded $80,000,000. 
It ts understood that a large addition was made 
to it in that year in several of the States. Ifit be 
admitted that such addition amounted to $15,000,- 
000, the bank capital in operation in the year 1813 
may be stated at $65,000,000. Allowing to this 
capital the same amount of specie, circulation, 
and discounts, as was comparatively possessed by 
the banks comprehended in statement D, the esti- 
mate will be, specie $28,000,000, circulation $62,- 
000,000, and discounts $117,000,000. In 1815 the 
bank capital had inereased to $88,000,000 ; whilst, 
upon the same principle of calculation, the specie 
would have been estimated at $16,500,000, circu- 
lation at $99,000,000, and discounts at $150,000,- 
000. Applying this principle to the $125,000,000 
of bank capital in operation during the year 1819, 
the specie possessed by all the banks would amount 
to $21,500,000, circulation $53,000,000, and dis- 
counts $157,000,000. 

These last results, with the exception of the dis- 
counts, very materially differ from those which 
have-been obtained by the mode of calculation pre- 
viously adopted; they, nevertheless, furnish mate- 
rials which may be useful in the progress of this 
inquiry. From them the following deductions 
may be drawn: 

ist. That, in the year 1813, the circulation of 
bank notes was nearly equal to the bank capital. 

2d. That, in the year 1815, it exceeded the cap- 
ital by one-eighth. 

3d. That, in the year 1819, it was less than the 
capital nearly in the proportion of 1 to 2.5. 

4th. That, whilst the amount of bank capital 
has increased since 1813 from sixty-five to one 
hundred and twenty-five millions, the metallic 
basis, upon which thecirculation of notes is founded, 
has decreased in the proportion of 15.5 to 28; being 
equal to 44.6 per cent. 

5th. That the circulation of notes in the year 
1819, in proportion to the specie in the possession 
of the banks, exceeded that of 1813 by 25.9 per 


cent. 

6th. That, in the year 1813, the discounts, in 
proportion to the bank capital employed, exceeded 
those of 1815 in the ratio of 18 to 17, and those of 
1819 in the ratio of 18 to 12. ` 

7th. That the increase of bank notes in circula- 
tion, between the years 1813 and 1815, exceeded 
the increase of discounts during the same period by 
$4,000,000 ; whilst the specie in the vaults of the 
banks was diminished $11,000,000. 

8th. That whilst, between the years 1815 and 
1819, an addition of $37,000,000 has been made to 
the nominal bank capital, but $6,000,000 have been 
added to the aggregate amount of discounts. 

It is probable that, between the year 1811 and 
the year 1813, a considerable addition was made to 
the paper circulation of the country. From a 
return of the former Bank of the United States, 
made to the Treasury in 1808, it appears that, with 
$15,300,000 of specie, is circulated only $4,787,000 
of notes. Another return made in 1810 shows its 
condition was not materially changed. Shortly 
after the expiration of its charter, bank capital, to 
a great amount, was incorporated in some of the 


16th Con. Ist Sess. —75 


States. The expenditures produced by the war 
which was declared in 1812, without doubt, con- 
tributed, in some degree, to produce the difference 
between the condition of the sixteen banks already 
referred to, and that of the former Bank of the Uni- 
ted States. If it be admitted, however, that the 
circulation in 1813 was not redundant, it must 
have become excessive in 1815. An increase of 
the currency, in the space of two years, in the pro- 
portion of 99 to 62, even if it had been whoily 
metallic. could not have failed to have produced a 
very great depreciation ; but, when itis considered 
that not only the increase, but the whole circula- 
tion, consisted of paper not convertible into specie, 
some idea of its depreciation may be formed. The 
depreciation, however, was not uniform in every 
part of the Union. The variation in the degree of 
depreciation depended not only upon the greater 
issues of banks in one section of the nation than in 
others, but also upon the local advantages which 
they enjoyed as to commerce. It is impossible to 
determine, with precision, where the most exces- 
sive issue of bank notes occurred. Statement E, 
which exhibits the rate of exchange between the 
principal cities to the cast of this place and Lon- 
don, and the price of bills at New York upon Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, during the years 
1813, 1814, 1815, and 1816, may be considered 
presumptive evidence of that fact. So far as it 
can be relied upon for that purpose, Baltimore was 
the point of greatest depreciation among the above- 
mentioned places. This is probably truc; as it is 
known that the banks in that place made greater 
advances to the Government iu the loans which it 
obtained during the late war, iu proportion to their 
capital, than those of Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston. But the greatest depreciation of the 
currency existed in the interior States, where the 
issues were not only excessive, but where their 
relation tothe commercial cities greatly aggravated 
the effects of that excess. 

This statement may also assist in explaining 
the cause of the necessity which existed in 1814 
for the suspension of specie payments by the 
banks. From the commencement of the war 
until that event, a large amount of specie was 
taken out of the United States by the sale of 
English Government bills, at a discount frequent- 
ly of from 15 to 20 per cent. Immediately after 
the suspension, they commanded a premium in 
those places where the banks had suspended pay- 
ment, which gradually rose to 20 per cent.; while 
at Boston they remained at a discount of about 
14 per cent. until February, 1815. 

Whatever may have been the degree of depre- 
ciation of the currency in 1815, it continued to 
angment throughout the first six months of the 
year 1816, if the rate of exchange with London 
is considered conclusive evidence of that fact. The 
excessive importations of British merchandise du- 
ring that period, and in the preceding year, might 
indeed account for the increase of premium paid 
upon sterling bills, and was, probably, one of the 
principal causes of it. The great fluctuations 
which occurred in the latter part of that period 
farnish some reason, however, for ascribing them, 
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in some degree, to changes in the value of the 
currency in which their price was calculated rather 
than to the ordinary principles of exchange. It 
is more probable that the currency, in those places 
where it was not convertible into specie, fluctua- 
ted in valne according to the efforts which were 
made, in particular places, to prepare for the re- 
sumption of specie payments, than that the bal- 
ance of payments between the two countries 
should have varied to such an extent as is indi- 
cated by the sudden variations which occurred 
during that period in the rate of exchange. So 
far as these fluctuations are ascribable to the cur- 
rency in which the rate of exchange was deter- 
mined, a considerable appreciation of that currency 
took place in the last months of the year 1816. 
From that period until the present time, the circu- 
lation has rapidly diminished; and all the evils 
incident to a decreasing currency have been felt 
in every part of the Union, except in some of the 
Eastern States. 

‘If, as previously stated, the circulation of 1813 
be admitted to be the amount required to effect the 
exchanges of the community with facility and 
advantage, and that, in the year 1815, that cir- 
culation was extended to $99,000,000, (which was, 
in some degree, augmented in 1818) the extent 
of the diminution of the currency, in the space of 
three years, may be perceived. But it is probable 
that the currency in 1815 exceeded $99,000,000. 
The banks, upon whose situation that estimate 
is founded, were established at a period when the 
practice of dispensing with the payment of those 
portions of their capital failing due after they 
went into operation had not been generally intro- 


se 


duced. Some of them did not suspend specie pay- | for a lapse of successive years. 


ments during the general suspension. The rest 
were among the first to resume them, and have, 
continued them to the present time. It cannot be 
expected that banks which went into operation 
during the war, and after the general suspension 
had occurred, were conducted with an equal degree 
of prudence and circumspection. A reasonable 


The fact that the currency in 1815 and 1816 was 
depreciated has not sensibly diminished the effect 
upon the community of this great and sudden re- 
duction. Whatever was the degree of its depreci- 
ation, it was still the measure of value. It deter- 
mined the price of labor, and of all the property 
of the community. A change so violent could not 
fail, under the most favorable auspices in other 
respects, to produce much distress, to check the 
ardor of enterprise, and seriously to affect the pro- 
ductive energies of the nation. The reduction 
was, in fact, commenced under favorable auspices. 
During the year 1817, and the greater part of 1818, 
all the surplus produce of the country commanded 
in foreign markets higher prices than ordinary. 
The rate of forcign exchange afforded no induce- 
ment for the exportation of specie, for the purpose 
of discharging debts previously contracted. The 
only drain to which the metallic currency was sub- 
ject was the demand for it for the prosecution of 
the trade to the Hast Indies and to China. In this 
trade, specie being the principal commodity, and 
indispensable to its prosecution, the amount ex- 
ported during those years was very great, and se- 
riously affected the amount of circulation, by com- 
pelling the banks to diminish their discounts. 
Notwithstanding the drain for this commerce 
during these years was unusually large, every other 
circumstance was favorable to the restoration of 
the currency to a sound state, with the least possi- 
ble distress to the community. The capacity of 
the country to discharge a large portion of the debts 
contracted with banks, and which had occasioned 
their excessive issues, was greater than at any 
former period, and than it probably will be again 
The effort to re- 


| duce the amount of currency during those ycars, 


though successful to a considerable degree, was 
not pursued with sufficient earnestness. In the 
latter part of L818, when the price of the principal 
articles of American production had fallen nearly 
50 per cent. in foreign markets, when the merchant 
needed the aid of additional loans to sustain him 


allowance being made for bank notes supposed to; against the losses which he had incurred by the 
be in circulation at that period, but which were, in | sudden reduction in the price of the commodities 
fact, in the possession of other banks, and for the | he had exported, he was called upon to discharge 
excess of issues beyond the estimate, the circulation ; loans previously contracted. The agriculturist, 
may, it is believed, be safely calculated at not! who saw his income reduced below his indispen- 
less than $110,000,000. The paper circulation | sable necessities; the-manufacturer, who was not 
in 1813 has been estimated at $62,000,000. At! only struggling against foreign competition, but 
that period, however, gold and silver formed a į who saw the sale of his manufactures reduced, b 
substantial part of the currency. he condition | the incapacity of his customers to buy ; in fact, all 
of the old Bank of the United States in 1810, | classes of the community, under circumstances so 
and of the sixteen banks in 1813, proves that j adverse to the command of funds, were subjected 
the demand for specie from the vaults of the | to curtailment wherever they had obtained dis- 
banks was inconsiderable. Itis therefore probable ; counts. 

that the whole circulation of 1813 amounted to| All intelligent writers upon currency agree that 
$70,000,000. In 1815, it is estimated to have risen | where it is decreasing in amount, poverty and 
to $110,000,000 ; and this amount was probably | misery must prevail. ‘The correctness of thé opin- 
augmented in 1816. At the close of 1819, it has j ion is too manifest to require proof. The united 
been estimated, upon data believed to be substan- | voice of the nation attests its accuracy. As there 
tially correct, at $45,000,000. According to these is no recorded example in the history of nations 
estimates, the currency of the United States has, ; of a reduction of the currency so rapid and so cx- 
in the space of three years, been reduced from | tensive, so but few examples have occurred of dis- 
110,000,000 to $45,000,000. This reduction ex- ; tress so general and so severe as that which has 
ceeds 59 per cent. of the whole circulation of 1815. | been exhibited in the United States. To the evils 
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of a decreasing currency are superadded those of 
a deficient currency. But, notwithstanding itis de- 
ficient, itis still depreciated. In several of the States 
the great mass of the circulation is not even os- 
tensibly convertible into specie at the will of the 
holder. During the greater part of the time that 
has elapsed since the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, the convertibility of bank notes into specie 
has been rather nominal than real in the largest 
portion of the Union. On the part of the banks, 
mutual weakness had produced mutual forbearance. 
The extensive diffusion of bank stock among the 
great body of the citizens, in most of the States, had 
produced the same forbearance among individuals. 
To demand specie of the banks, when it was known 
they were unable to pay, was to destroy their own 


the interests of society. But when the currency 
is metallic, and paper convertible into specie, 
| changes to such an extent, it is believed, will fre- 
quently occur. 

The establishment of banks which are re- 
strained from issuing notes of smal] denomina- 
tions furnishes great facilities for the transmission 
of money, and increases the efficiency of the cap- 
J ital subject to their control to the extent of the 
| credit employed by them. The degree of facility 
afforded by them for the transportation or trans- 
i mission of money depends upon the extent of 
country within which their notes circulate, and 
preserve a value equivalent tospecie. Ordinarily, 
this extent is determined by the interior trade of 
the country ; they will circulate through the whole 


interests, by destroying the credit of the banks in | extent of country, the produce of which is carried 
which the productive portion of their property | for sale to the place of their establishment. If 
was invested. In favor of forbearance was also | they are established only in the principal commer- 
added the influence of the great mass of bank | cial city of the nation, their notes will circulate 
debtors. Every dollar in specie drawn out of the | through the whole extent of its territory, and 
banks, especially for exportation, induced the ne- | afford the greatest possible facility for the trans- 
cessity of curtailments. To this portion of the | mission of money. If they are established in 
community all other evils were light when com- | several of the commercial cities, their circula- 
pared with the imperious demands of banks. | tion will be circumscribed by the sections of coun- 
Their exertions to prevent the drain of specie in | try the inhabitants of which trade to those cities. 
the possession of those who controlled their des- | The facility for transmitting money will be di- 


tiny equalled the magnitude of the evils which 
were to be avoided. “In most parts of the Union 


minished by their establishment. But if banks 
should be established in all the interior towns, 


this forced state of things is passing away. The / this facility would be impaired to a still greater 


convertibility of bank notes into specie is becom- 
ing real wherever it is ostensible. If public opin- 
ion does not correct the evil in those States where 
this convertibility is not even ostensible, it will be 


the imperious duty of those who are invested with | 
lit, the first individual having remittances to make, 
| and into whose hands they might come, would use 
i them for that purpose. 
ffer a | 
The ; 
| of circumstances. 
| who direct its concerns; if the capital 
í small in proportion to the demand for the trans- 
| mission of money ; if there be no other bank whose 
' Jocal situation repels its circulation from those sec- 
i tions of the county 
i mately carried to the 


the power of correction to apply the appropriate 
remedy. 

As the currency is, at least in some parts of the 
Union, depreciated, it must in those parts su 
further reduction before it becomes sound. 
nation must continue to suffer until this is effected. 
After the currency shall be reduced to the amount 
which, when the present quantity of the precious’ 
metals is distributed among the various nations of 
the world, in proportion to their respective ex- 
changeable values, shall be assigned to the United 
States; when time shall have regulated the price 
of labor and of commodities, according to that 
amount; and when pre-existing engagements shall 
have been adjusted, the sufferings from a depreci- 
ated, decreasing, and deficient currency will be 
terminated. Individual and public prosperity will 
gradually revive, and the productive energies of 
the nation resume their accustomed activity. But 
new changes in the currency, and circumstances 
adverse to the perpetuity of the general prosperity, 
may reasonably be expected to oceur. 
these changes depend upon the currency, their re- 
currence, to an extent sufficient to disturb the 
prosperity of the nation, would be effectually pre- 
vented, if it could be rendered purely metallic. In 
that event, we should always retain that propor- 
tion of the precious metals which our exchangea- 
ble commodities bear to those of other nations, 
The currency would seldom be either redundant 
or deficient to an extent that would seriously affect 


| degree. 
‘late within very narrow limits; but, within those 
| Limits, the notes of the banks in the commercial 
‘cities would no longer form part of the circula- 


So far as ; 


In that event, their notes would circu- 
tion. 


Should they, by accident, be carricd within 


The degree of credit which a bank can employ, 


in proportion to its capital, depends upon a variety 


If the community repose great 
confidence in the prudence and integrity of those 
employed be 


the produce of which is ulti- 
place where it is established, 
i the credit which it will be able to employ will be 
i very great. Whcereall these facilities are wanting, 
i the extent of the credit which it will employ will 
| be very inconsiderable. The additional efficiency 
i which, in the latter case, will be imparted to cap- 
' ital invested in banks, will not, it is believed, coun- 
; tervail the evils which necessarily result from their 
: establishment. : 

|! Among the advantages which have heen sup- 
į posed most strongly to recommend their establish- 
i ment, especially in a community whose resources 
lare rapidly expanding, their capacity suddenly to 
i increase the currency to the utmost demand for it 
| has been considered the most important. 

In a country where the currency is purely me- 
tallic, no considerable addition can be made to it 
| without giving, at the time of its acquisition, ar- 
ticles in exchange of. equal value. No addition 
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can be made to the currency without affecting, to| If these prices could be maintained, if they could 
the extent of such addition, the enjoyments of the | even be protected against sudden reduction, they 
community. The amount so added will, to the | would be cause of gratulution rather than of com- 
same extent, diminish the quantity of articles which | plaint. But the expansion of the currency, by the 
would otherwise be imported into the country for | issue of paper, in a period of prosperity, will in- 
domestic consumption, or for re-exportation. evitably be succeeded by its contraction in periods 

Ordinarily, the currency of one country will not | of adversity. The extent to which the currency 
be exported to another, because its value in every ; may be contracted, through the agency of banks, 
country is nearly the same. It will not, therefore, | depends upon the use which they may have made 
like other commodities, command a commercial | of their credit. The excess of their discounts be- 
profit upon exportation. It will be taken from | yond their capital actually paid determines the 
one country to another only when the price of! amount of the credit which they have employed. 
commodities in the former is so high as to produce | Thus, in 1813, the capital of the banks in the 
a loss in the latter equal to the expense of trans-| United States has been estimated at $65,000,000, 
porting specie. It is this condition, annexed to | and their discounts at $117,000,000. T'he extent 
every acquisition to the currency of a State, when |} to which their credit was then employed was 
it is purely metallic, of diminishing, to the same | $52,000,000. Their circulation, the same period, 
extent, the enjoyments of the community, which | has been estimated at $62,000,000. In this esti- 
affords the most efficient protection against its be- | mate no allowance was made for notes stated to be 
comingredundant. It is equally efficient in guard- | in circulation, but which were probably in the pos- 
ing against a deficiency, to an extent that can | session of other banks. A reasondble deduction 
seriously affect the interest of the community. | being made on that account, it is probable that 
But this condition is not annexed to the increase | the paper circulation did not much exceed $52,- 
of the currency by the issue of bank notes, even | 000,000. But the liability of the banks for specie 
when convertible into specie. The notes by which | was equal to the whole amount of notes represent- 
the currency is suddenly augmented do not, in any | ed to be in circulation, besides the individual de- 
degree, diminish the enjoyments of the community. | posites. To meet animmediate demand, they are 
No equivalent is, by such issue, transferred to | estimated to have had $28,000,000 in specie. If 
another community, as is invariably done when | the deposites of individuals should be estimated at 
an acquisition is made to a metallic currency. | $18,000,000, their ultimate means of meeting the 
Whenever the currency can be augmented, exempt | demand of $62,000,000, without sacrificing their 
from such transfer, it must be subject to some de- | capital, would consist of $10,000,000 in specie, 
gree of fluctuation in quantity. Every addition | and $52,000,000 secured by the notes of individu- 
made to the currency by the issue of bank notes | als; thissum being the excess of their discounts 
changes the relation which previously existed be- | over their capital. Under ordinary circumstances, 
tween the amount of the currency and the amount | the basis upon which the eredit of this circulation 
of the commodities which are to be exchanged | rested might be considered sufficient to sustain it. 
through its agency. Their issue depends not upon | A debt of $117,000,000 could not, under the most 
receiving in exchange articles of cqual value, but | adverse circumstances, be considered inadequate 
upon a pledge of the credit of one or more individ- | to meet one of $52,000,000. But, in the case of 
uals to the amount of such issue. No evil can re-| currency, the capacity of ultimate redemption is 
sult to the community from the advance of the | not sufficient. The capacity to redeem it as it is 
capital of a bank in exchange for the credit of in- | presented is indispensable. Whenever the public 
dividuals. In that case, no addition is made to | confidence in this capacity is impaired, an imme- 
the amount of the currency previously in circula- | diate demand for specie will be created; and, if 
tion. It is perfectly immaterial to society whether | it is not promptly met, depreciation will ensue. 
this capital be lent by individuals or by corpora- | But, even in circumstances in some degree adverse 
tions. The relation between the currency and the | to the operations of banks, if their discounts con- 
exchangeable commodities of the State is not dis- | sisted principally of notes founded upon real trans- 
turbed. But, when their credit is greatly extended, | actions, in which the idea of renewal was exclud- 
the currency is expanded, and that relation is de- | ed, and if specie formed a considerable proportion 
ranged. An expansion of the currency, through | of the circulation, the capacity of the banks to 
the agency of banks, will generally occur only in | meet the demands upon them for specie might 
periods of prosperity. During such periods, enter- | have been sufficient to sustain the credit of the 
prise will be fostered, industry stimulated, and the | currency. If, on the other hand, the debts due 
comfort and happiness of the people advanced, | to the banks consisted chiefly of fixed or perma- 
without the factitious aid of an expansive currency. | nent loans, generally denominated accommodation 
But there can be no doubt that a sudden increase | paper; if specie had been banished from circula- 
of the currency, during periods of prosperity, | tion, by the issue of dollar notes, the suspension of 
through the agency of bank issues, gives additional | payment by the bauks could not fail to be the re- 
forceand activity to the national enterprise. Such | sult of any considerable pressure upon them for 
an increase will be followed by a general rise in | specie. In the former case, as their notes should 
the value of all articles, especially of those which | be withdrawn from circulation, they would gradu- 
cannot be exported. The price of lands, houses, | ally be reduced to the demand for them for the 
and public stock, will be augmented in a greater | transmission of money. If the effort to withdraw 
degree than if no such increase had taken place. | them should be continued beyond that point, specie 
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would be paid into the banks by their debtors, in 
preference to bank notes; and the just proportion 
between the paper circulation and the specie in 
their vaults would be promptly restored. In the 
latter case, as the debts due to the banks would 
not, according to the understanding of the parties, 
become due at short intervals, the only mode of 
meeting the increasing demands upon them for 
specie would be to require of the whole mass of 
debtors the payment of a fixed proportion of the 
sums due by them. As the circumstances which 
would require this measure, on the part of the 
banks, would generally affect the community in 
the same degree, the capacity of their debtors to 
meet this demand would generally be found to be 
in an inverse ratio to the demand. The demand 
itself, being inconsistent with the impression under 
which the debt was contracted, would be resisted 
in every case where the interest of the debtor 
would be subserved by delay. As specie formed 
but an inconsiderable part of the currency, the 
reduction of the paper circulation would have to 
be carried to a greater extent than in the furmer 
case. A just proportion between the paper circu- 
lation, and the specie necessary to support it, could 
be obtained only by the positive reduction of the 
former, as it would be impracticable to increase 
the latter, while the demand continued. Under 
such circumstances, the suspension of payment 
would be the probable result. 

Such, in fact, were the circumstances under 
which the suspension in 1814 occurred. 

The injudicious multiplication of banks, where 
capital in that form, to some extent, might have 
been useful; the establishment of them where they 
could only be injurious; the permission to issue 
dollar notes, by which specie was banished from 
circulation; and the demand for specie for export- 
ation, which existed during the years 1813 and 
1814, imposed upon the banks in the Middle, 
Southern, and Western States the necessity of sus- 
pending payment. A longer effort to discharge 
their notes in specie would not only have been in- 
effectual, but would certainly have postponed, to a 
more remote period, the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. The evils which have resulted to the 
community from that suspension have certainly 
been great; but it may well be doubted whether 
others of equal magnitude would not have been 
suffered, if that event had not occurred. The extent 
to which the currency must have been reduced, in 
order to have avoided the suspension, could not 
have failed, at any period, to produce great embar- 
rassment and distress to the community. But, in 
a time of war, when the country was invaded ; 
when the public safety required that the energies 
of the nation should be fully developed, a sudden 
and extensive reduction of the currency, by any 
cause whatever, would have been fatal. Under 
such circumstances, the demand for currency would 
have been too imperious to be resisted. It would, 
from necessity, have been supplied by the issue of 
Treasury notes. 

The fact that, in a small portion of the Union, 
specie payments were continued, cannot be admit- 
ted as evidence that it was practicable throughout 


the nation. In that part of the country, the exten- 
sive bank issues consequent upon loans to the Gov- 
ernment in the Middle States hadnotoccurred. For- 
eign trade, which, in the other parts of the Union 
was nearly annihilated, still preserved there a lan- 
guid existence, through the permission or conni- 
vance of the enemy. These circumstances could 
not fail to enable the banks in the Eastern States 
to continue specie payments longer than those of 
the Middle, Southern, and Western States. In 
an effort to preserve their credit, they would, in- 
evitably, be the last which would fail. In such a 
struggle, however, they must have failed, had not 
the circulation of the paper of their weaker neigh- 
bors and the issues of Treasury notes come to their 
aid. But for this adventitious assistance, wholly 
unconnected with the wisdom and foresight of 
their directors, specie payments must have been 
suspended there, or the best interests of the com- 
munity have been sacrificed. From that period, 
until the resumption of specie payments in the 
early part of 1817, Treasury notes, and the notes 
of the banks which had suspended payment, formed 
the great mass of the circulation in the eastern 
part of the Union. Specie, or the notes of banks 
which continued to pay specie, formed no part of 
the receipts of the Government in Boston and the 
districts east of that town, until about the close of 
the year 1816. 

In all great exigencics, which, in the course of 
human events, may be expected to arise in every 
nation, the suspension of payment by banks, where 
the circulation consists principally of bank notes, 
is one of the evils which ought to be considered as 
the inevitable consequence of their establishment. 
Even in countries where paper docs not form the 
principal part of the circulation, such an event 
will sometimes happen. In the year 1797, when 
the restriction was imposed upon the Bank of 
England, the average of its circulation for several 
successive years was about £10,000,000 sterling, 
whilst the metallic currency was estimated at 
£30,000,000. Yet, in that country, whose trade 
in time of war, through the protection of its 
fleets, was rather expanded than contracted, it was 
found necessary to authorize the bank to suspend 
payment; which suspension, after a lapse of 
twenty-three years, still continues. When the 
existence of banks depends upon the authority 
which regulates the currency, it may be prac- 
ticable to impose salutary checks against excessive 
issues of paper during suspension, and, in some 
degrec, to guard against an excessive depreciation 
of the currency. But, where these institutions are 
created by an authority having no power to regu- 
late the currency, and especially where they are 
created by a great varicty of authorities independent 
of each other, and practically incapable of acting 
in concert, it is manifest that no such checks or 
restraints can be imposed. Tt is impossible to im- 
agine a currency more vicious than that which 
depends upon the will of nearly four hundred 
banks, entirely independent of each other, when 
released froin all restraint against excessive issues. 
By the term currency, the issue of paper by Gov- 
ernment, as a financial resource, is excluded. 
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Even. such an issue, in a State where the reign of 
law-is firmly established, and public opinion con- 
trols the public councils, would be preferable to a 
currency similar to that which existed in some 
parts of the United States during the general sus- 


ension, and which now exists in some of the: 
p 5) 


States. This truth has been practically demon- 
strated by the redemption of the whole of the- 
Treasury notes issued during the war, within the 
short space of about two years after the peace; 
whilst a large amount of bank notes issued during 
the suspension are yet unredeemed, and greatly 
depreciated. 

There can be no doubt that a metallic currency, 
connected with a paper circulation, convertible 
into specie, and not exceeding the demand for the 
facile transmission of money, is the most conve- 
nient that can be devised. When the paper cir- 
culation exceeds that demand, the metallic cur- 
rency, to the amount of the excess, will be export- 
ed, and a liability to sudden fluctuations to the 
same extent will be produced. 

If. banks were established only in the principal 
commercial cities of each State; if they were re- 
strained from the issue of notes of small denomi- 
nations; if they should retain an absolute control 
over one-half of their capital, and the whole of 
the credit which they employ, by discounting to 
that amount nothing but transaction paper paya- 
ble at short dates, the credit and stability of the 
banks would at least be unquestionable. ‘Their 
notes could always be redeemed in specie, on de- 
mand. The remaining part of their capital might 
be advanced upon long credits to manufacturers, 
and even to agriculturists, without the danger of 
being under the necessity of calling upon such 
debtors to contribute to their relief if emergencies 
should. occur. Such debtors arc, in fact, unable 
to meet sudden exigencies, and ought never to ac- 
cept of advances from banks but upon long credits, 
for which timely provision may be made. The 
latter class, of all others, is the least qualified to 
meet the sudden demands which a pressure upon 
banks compels them to make upon thcir debtors. 
The returns of capital invested in agriculture are 
too slow and distant to justify engagements with 
banks, except upon long credits. If the payment 
of the principal should be demanded at other pe- 
riods than those at which the husbandman receives 
the annual reward of his toil, the distress which 
would result from the exaction would greatly out- 
weigh any bencfit which was anticipated from 
the loan. That the establishment of banks in 
agricultural districts has greatly improved the 
general appearance of the country, is not denied. 
Comfortable mansions and spacious barns have 
been erected ; lands have been cleared and reduc- 
ed to cultivation; farms have been stocked and 
rendered more productive, by the aid of bank cred- 
its; but these improvements will eventually be 
found, in most cases, to effect the ruin of the pro- 

rietor. The farm, with its improvements, will 
requently prove unequal to the discharge of the 
debts incurred in its embellishment. Such, in 
fact, is the actual or apprehended state of things 


inland towns and villages. Poverty and distress 
are impending over the heads of most of those 
who have attempted to improve their farms by the 
aid of bank credits. So general is this distress, 
that the principal attention of the State Legisla- 
tures, where the evil exists, is, at this moment, 
directed to the adoption of measures calculated to 
rescue their fellow-citizens from the inevitable ef- 
fects of their own indiscretion. If, in affording a 
shield to the debtor against the legal demand of 
his creditor, the axe shall be applied to the root of 
the evil, by the annihilation.of banks where they 
ought never to have existed, the interference, how- 
ever doubtful in point of policy or principle, may 
eventually be productive of more good than evil. 

The general system of credit which has been 
introduced through the agency of banks, brought 
home to every man’s door, has produced a. facti- 
tious state of things, extremely adverse to the sober, 
frugal, and industrious habits which ought to be 
cherished in a republic. In the place of these vir- 
tues, extravagance, idleness, and the spirit of gam- 
bling adventure have been engendered and fostered 
by our institutions. So far as these evils have 
been produced by. the establishment of banks where 
they are not required, by the omission to impose 
upon them wholesome restraints, and by the igno- 
rance or misconduct of those who have been in- 
trusted with their direction, they are believed to 
be beyond the control of the Federal Government. 
Since the resumption of specie payments, measures 
have been adopted in some of the States to enforce 
their continuance; in others, the evil has been left 
to the correction of public opinion. There. is, 
however, some reason to apprenend that the au- 
thority of law may be interposed in support of the 
circulation of notes not convertible into specie. 

But the Federal Government has, by its mea- 
sures, in some degree, contributed to the spirit of 
speculation and of adventurous enterprise which, 
at this moment, so strongly characterizes the citi+ 
zens of this Republic. Thesystem of credit, which 
in the infancy of our commerce was indispensable 
to its prosperity, if not to its existence, has been 
extended at a period when the dictates of sound 
discretion seemed to require that it should be short- 
ened. The credit given upon the sale of the na- 
tional domain has diffused this spirit of speculation 
and of inordinate enterprise among the great mass 
of our citizens. The public lands are purchased, 
and splendid towns erected upon them, with bank 
credits. Every thing is artificial. The rich in- 
habitant of the commercial citics and the tenant 
of the forest differ only in the object of their pur- 
suit. Whether commerce, splendid mansions, or 
public lands be the object of desire, the means b 
which the gratification is to be secured are ban 
credits. 

This state of things is no less unfriendly to the 
duration of our republican institutions than it is 
adverse to the development of vur national ener- 
gles when great emergencies shall arise ; for, upon 
such occasions, the attention of the citizen will be 
directed to the preservation of his property from 
the grasp of his creditors, instead of being devoted 


wherever banks have been established in the small | to the defence of his country ; instead of being able 
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quent than in States where no such commerce 
exists, but more extensive in their effects. The 
demand created for Spanish milled dollars, by. the 
exportation of specie, in the prosecution of this 
trade, has, without doubt, caused their importation 
to an extent which otherwise would not have oc- 
curred. As this demand is in some degree contin- 
gent, the supply will also be contingent. When 
it exceeds the demand, the banks will be tempted 
to new issues of paper. When it is deficient, the 
deficiency will be drawn from the banks, and will 
cause a sudden diminution of the currency. If 
this diminution could be limited to the amount of 
the deficiency thus drawn from the banks, the evil 
would be no greater than if the currency were 
metallic. But this is not the fact. When the 
paper circulation is returned upon the banks for 
specie, prudence requires that an effort should be 
made to preserve the same proportion between the 
specie in their vaults and their notes in circulation 
as existed at the moment the pressure commenced. 
If the paper in circulation should be three times 
the amount of specie in possession of the banks, a 
demand upon them for $1,000,000 of specie would 
produce a diminution of $3,000,000 in the currency 
if the specie should be exported, and of $2,000,000 
if it remained in the country. Itis even probable 
that the comparative diminution would. exceed this 
ratio, As the demand increased, apprehensions 
would be excited for the credit of the banks; the 
exertions produced by that apprehension would 
correspond with the magnitude of the evil to be 
avoided, rather than with the positive pressure ; 
this, it is presumed, would be the effect of such an 
emergency, where banks had not become familiar- 
ized with bankruptcy, and were not countenanced 
by society in a course of conduct which, in private 
life, would be considered dishonest. 

If, by any Constitutional exercise of the power 
of Congress, banks can be restrained, first, from 
issuing notes of small denominations, and, sec- 
ondly, from excessive issues when their notes are 
not returned upon them for specic, fluctuations in 
the currency, to an extent to derange the interests 
of society, may be prevented. But if the imposi- 
tion of these restraints is not within the Consti- 
tutional powers of Congress, the evils which have 
been suffered for the want of those restraints must 
continue until the present system of banking shall 
be abandoned. 

In an inquiry into the state of the currency, the 
consideration of the coinage is necessarily involved. 
The principles upon which the coinage of the 
United States has been established are substan- 
tially correct. The standard fineness of the gold 
coinage corresponds with the coinage of England 
and Portugal. The standard of the silver coinage 
differs but little from that of Spain. The Ameri- 
can dollar is intrinsically worth about one_per 
cent. less than the Spanish milled dollar. This 
difference, if the Spanish dollar had not been made 
a legal tender, might have secured to the nation a 
more permanent use of its silver coinage. Amer- 
ican dollars would not be exported as long as 
Spanish dollars could be obtained for that purpose 
at a reasonable premium. If this latter coin were 


to pay with promptitude the contributions neces- 
sary to the preservation of the State, he will be 
induced to claim the interference of the Govern- 
ment, to protect him against the effects of his folly 
and extravagance. 

This ought not to be the condition of a republic 
when menaced by foreign force or domestic com- 
motion. Such, it is apprehended, will be the con- 
dition of the United Sates, if the course which 
has been pursued since the commencement of the 
late war be not abandoned. Since that period, it 
is believed, the number of banks in the United 
States has been more than doubled. They have 
been established in the little inland towns and vil- 
lages, and have brought distress and ruin upon the 
inhabitants. When the cause and the extent of 
the evil are known, no doubt is entertained that 
the appropriate remedies will be applied by those 
who, in our complex form of government, are in- 
vested with the necessary authority. 

But the resolution requires the Secretary of the 
Treasury “to report such measures as, in his opin- 
ion, may be expedient to procure and retain a suf- 
ficient quantity of gold and silver coin in the Uni- 
ted States.” 

It has already been suggested, that, if the cur- 
rency were purely metallic, or connected with 
paper convertible into specie, to the extent only of 
the demand for the transmission of money, the 
United States would retain a proportion of the 
precious metals which the value of their exchange- 
able commodities bore to those of other States. 
But if paper can be made to circulate independent 
of its employment in the transmission of funds, 
gond and silver to the same extent will be exported. 

f paper will be received and employed generally 
as the medium of exchange, and especially if it be 
issued in bills of small denominations, the amount 
of specie which will be exported will be great in 
proportion to the paper in circulation. If this po- 
sition be correct, the power of Congress will be 
insufficient to retain any considerable portion of 
gold and silver in the United States. Bank notes, 
from one dollar to those of large denominations, 
have circulated, and, it is presumed, will continue 
to circulate, independent of its authority. As long 
as bank notes will be received as a substitute for 
specie, the quantity of specie necessary for cur- 
rency will be oral and may be casily retained 
without the aid of Government. But the demand 
for specie, where the circulation is principally pa- 
pet, is extremely fluctuating. When there is but 

ittle or no demand for it, the temptation to increase 
their discounts, by the issue of more paper, is too 
strong to be resisted by banks. When a demand 
for specie arises, the currency has to be suddenly 
diminished by the contraction of their discounts. 

Fluctuations in the amount of the currency, pro- 
duced by this means, is the principal mischief to 
be remedied; these fluctuations will frequently 
occur in every State, where the currency Is prin- 
cipally paper convertible into coin. In the United 
States, where the specie exported as a primary arti- 
cle of commerce to the East Indics and to China 
bears so large a proportion to the metallic currency 
of the country, they must not only be more fre- 
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not a legal tender, the banks might afford to im- | copper coinage, would be beneficial. Although 
port it, and might sell, at a fair premium, the | the expense of such a coinage should be twice as 
amount which might be required of them for the | much as that of an equal number of silver coin, 
China and East India trade. still it might be advantageous. Small change, 
The relative value of gold and silver has been | both of silver and copper, may be abundant in 
differently established in different nations. It has į Philadelphia, the seat of the Mint, but it is not 
been different in the same nation at different pe- | generally so elsewhere. If it were, tickets of G4. 
tiods. In England, an ounce of gold is equal in | 10, 124, 25, and 50 cents, issued by mayors and 
value to about 15.2 ounces of silver; in France, it | corporation officers, and dollar bills torn in two 
is equal to 15.5; and in Spain and Portugal to 16 | pieces, for the purposes of change, would not be 
ounces. In the United States, an ounce of gold is | employed for that purpose. This single fact is an 
equal to 15 ounces of silver. But the relative value | answer to the second objection. The fractional 
of these metals in the markets frequently differs | parts of a dollar are so indispensable in the trans- 
from that assigned to them by the Jaws of the dif- | actions of individuals, that any thing which as- 
ferent civilized States. It is believed that gold, | sumes that character will be employed. If the 
when compared with silver, has been for many | tickets which at this moment form so great a por- 
years appreciating in value, and now everywhere ; tion of the change of this city, and of various 
commands, in the money markets, a higher value | other places, are employed for that purpose it is 
than that which has been assigned to it in States | inconceivable that the community should refuse to 
where its relative value is greatest. If this be| permit a compound coin of silver and copper to 
correct, no injustice will result from a change in | circulate, containing the intrinsic value which it 
the relative legal value of gold and silver, so as to | represents, merely because, for manufactures, it 
make it correspond with their relative marketable | will not be worth more than brass or copper, and 
value. If gold, in relation to silver, should be} that the expense of refining will be equal to the 
raised five per cent., one ounce of it would be | value of the silver. Change (that is, the frac- 
equal to 15.75 or 153 ounces of pure silver. This | tional parts of a dollar) is so indispensable to the 
augmentation in its value would cause it to be im- | community, that its inapplicability to manufac- 
orted in quantities sufficient to perform all the | tures, and its exemption trom liability to exporta- 
‘unctions of currency. As itis not used to any | tion, instead of forming objections, are recommen- 
considerable extent as a primary article of com- | dations in its favor. 
merce, the fluctuations to which the silver cur-; The objection that this coin may be easily coun- 
Hage is subject from that cause would not affect | terfeited is, if it cannot be obviated, entitled to great 
it. It would be exported only when the rate of | consideration. As has been before stated, this comi- 
exchange against the country should exceed the 
expense of exportation. In ordinary circumstances, 
such a state of exchange would not be of long con- 
tinuance. If the currency of the United States 
must, of necessity, continue to he paper convertible 
into specie, an increase of the gold coinage, upon 
principles which shall afford the least inducement 
to exportation, is probably the most wholesome 
corrective that can be applied, after the rigid en- 
forcement of that convertibility. 
The copper coinage is believed to be susceptible 


pound coinage has been successfully practised in 

other States. If compound metals are much harder 

than their component ingredients, may not a suf- 

ficient security against counterfeiting be derived 

from that circumstance? The dimensions and 

power of the machinery, which constitute one of 

the objections to the coinage, will render it ex- 

tremely difficult to secure that secrecy and con- 

cealment which are indispensable to the success 

of the counterfeiter. If this compound coinage 

should not be carried higher than ten cent or dime 

of improvement. Copper itself is too massive to | pieces, the inducement, compared with the danger 

serve the purposes of change. One hundred cents | of detection, resulting from the magnitude of the 

are too cumbrous to be carried and used in the; machinery, would not, it is believed, be sufficient 

numberless transactions which daily occur betwecn | to encourage counterfeiting. If, however, it should 

individuals. Coin compounded of silver and cop- | be deemed impracticable to guard against this evil, 

per, of from one to ten cents, would be much | in a coinage composed of silver and copper, an at- 

more suitable for that object. This kind of coin- | tempt might be made to obtain a supply of small 
age has been adopted in other countries with great | change, by a mixture of silver and zine. The 
advantage. danger of counterfeiting would then be.removed. 
It has, however, been objected to this comage—| As various plans have been suggested, during 
1. That, as compounded metals are much harder | the last twelve months, for alleviating the general 

than the component ingredients, it would be diffi- | distress which has prevailed, by the emission of a 
cult, and, consequently, expensive to work. large amount of Treasury notes, a few observa- 
2. That the coin itself would be of little or no | tions on that subject will close this part of the re- 
intrinsic value; copper or brass being of superior | port. f 
value in the manufactures to which it might be} If the Treasury notes are to be issued for this 
applied. And that the public would scarcely sub- | purpose, they will be either receivable in all pay- 
mit to the circulation of a coin so worthless. ments to the Government, or they will be made 

_ 3. That it might be counterfeited by a composi- | redeemable at a fixed period. 

tion of zine and copper. 1. If they are made receivable in all payments 
_ After giving to these objections their due weight, | to the Government, the revenue will, from the 
it is believed that a change of this nature, in the | time that $5,000,000 are issued, be substantially 
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received in them. The Government will be im- 
mediately unable to pay the interest and reimburse- 
ment of the public debt in specie as it becomes due. 
These notes, when compared with the notes of the 
Bank of the United States, will be at a discount. 
The latter notes, independently of their being every 
where receivable in all payments to the Govern- 
ment, are convertible, at the place of their issue, 
into specie. They are equal to the Treasury notes 
in payment of the revenue, and superior to them, 
as they can command specie when the holder shall 
desire it. 

If the fourteenth section of the bank charter 
were modified, so that the notes of the bank and 
of its offices should be reccivable by the Govern- 
ment only when tendered where they are made 
payable, a small amount of Treasury notes might 
be issued, and circulated, without depreciation. 
In that case, they would be used for the transmis- 
sion of money, and would be in constant demand 
for that purpose. It is the reception of the notes 
of the Bank of the United States, and its offices, 
by the Government, wherever they are tendered, 
that causes them to be considered as a good remit- 
tance throughout the United States. If they should 
cease to be so received, a demand for Treasury 
notes toa small amount, for the transmission of 
money, would be created, and would preserve them 
from depreciation. If the notes thus issued should 
be made redeemable at the Treasury, in specie, 
upon demand, the amount which might be put 
and retained in circulation would probably exceed, 
to a considerable extent, the sum demanded for 
the facile transmission of money. Such Treasury 
notes would, however, have no advantage over 
the notes of the Bank of the United States, as 
long as they are receivable in all payments to the 
United States, without reference to the place 
where they are payable. It is even probable that 
they would not be of equal value and currency 
with those notes, as the latter would generally be 
made payable in the principal and commercial 
cities, where remittances are continually made, 
whilst the Treasury notes would be payable only 
at this place. If Treasury notes, payable in specie, 
on demand, when presented at this place, s ould 
be preferred to the notes of the Bank of the United 
States, it would be in consequence of the abuses 
which have been practised by banking institu- 
tions, which have, in some degree, shaken the 
public confidence in the integrity of their direction. 

2. If Treasury notes were to be issued, not 
receivable in payments to the Government, but 
redeemable at a fixed period, they would imme- 
diately depreciate, unless they bore nearly six per 
cent. interest. In the latter case, they would be 
of little more use, as currency, than the funded 
debt. They would not perform the functions of 
money. 

3. In any case whatever, whether they are receiv- 
able in payments to the Government, or bear an in- 
terest, and are redeemable at a fized period, they 
will afford no substantial relief where the distress 
is greatest, unless they should be advanced as a 
loan in order to alleviate that distress. If they 
are to be issued from the Treasury in discharge of 


the demands upon Government, they would never 
reach those sections of the country where relief is 
most required. There, the Government already 
collects more than can be expended. One of the 
causes of this distress is the necessity of transfer- 
ring the public funds from those sections, for the 
purpose of being expended, to those where there 
is no deficiency of currency. ; 

As a financial resource, the issue of Treasury 
notes is justifiable only where the deficiency which 
they are intended to supply is small in amount, 
and temporary in its nature. As a measure of 
alleviation, it will be more likely to do harm than 
good. If a sufficient amount of those notes, of 
any description whatever, should be issued, and 
put into circulation where they are most wanted, 
unless they were given away, a debt in that part 
of the Union would be contracted to the extent of 
the issue. It might enable the borrowers to pay 
debts previously contracted, but their relative situ- 
ation would be the same. Unless the currency be- 
came vitiated by the relicf which was afforded, 
the ultimate payment of the debt would consum- 
mate the ruin which the measure was intended to 
prevent. But it is probable that the sums which 
might be advanced, by way of loan, would, in a 
great degree, be lost. The Government is not, 
from its nature, qualified for operations of this 
kind. The general system of credit which has 
been introduced by the agency of banks, and by 
the inevitable effect of the measures of the Gen- 
eral Government, has produced an artificial state 
of things, which requires repression rather than 
extension. The issue of Treasury notes for the 
purpose of alleviating the general distress, would 
tend to increase this unnatural and foreed state of 
things, and give to ita duration whieh it would 
otherwise never attain. If much of the evil re- 
sulting from a decreasing currency had not already 
been suffered, there might be some plausible rea- 
son for urging the issue of Treasury notes as a 
measure of alleviation. This ground cannot be 
urged in its favor; it is therefore indefensible, 
upon the ground of expediency as well as of 
principle. 

The last member of the resolution assumes, by 
implication, the practicability of substituting, by 
the Constitional exercise of the power of Congress, 
a paper currency for that which now exists. 

In considering this proposition, the power of 
Congress over the currency of the United States 
cannot, consistently with the respect which is due 
to that body, be either affirmed or denied. It can- 
not be supposed that the House of Representatives, 
in adopting the resolution in question, intended, 
through the agency of an Executive department 
of the Government, to institute an inquiry as to 
the extent of the Constitutional authority of a 
body of which it is only a constituent member. 
Yet it will necessarily occur to the House, that, 
if the power of Congress over the currency 18 not 
absolutely sovereign, the inquiry, whatever may 
be its immediate result, must be without any ulti- 
mate utility. ‘The general prosperity will not be 
advanced by demonstrating that there is no intrin- 
sic obstacle to the substitution of a paper for a me- 
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tallic currency, if the power to adopt the substitute 
has been withheld from the Federal Government. 
Without offering an opinion upon the weight to 
which these views would have been entitled had 
they beea urged whilst the resolution was under 
consideration, it is admitted that they furnish no 
ground for declining the performance of the duty 
imposed by its adoption. In the discussion of a 
question of so much delicacy and importance, the 
utmost confidence is reposed in the justice and lib- 
erality of those who have rendered it indispensable. 

At the threshold of this inquiry, it is proper to 
observe that it is deemed unnecessary to present 
an analysis of the motives which led, even in the 
most remote antiquity, to the general adoption, by 
civilized States, of gold and silver as the standard 
of value, or of the advantages which have resulted 
from that adoption. The circumstance to which, 
in the course of this investigation, it will be neces- 
sary to advert, is the tendency which a metallic 
currency has to preserve a greater uniformity of 
value than any other commodity ; and the facility 
with which it retarns to that value whenever, by 
any temporary causes, that uniformity has been 
interrupted. No argument will in this place be 
offered in support of this proposition. It is found- 
ed on the experience of all nations. Its truth, for 
the present, will therefore be assumed. But the 
proposition itselfadmits that gold and silver, when 
employed by the consent of all civilized States as 
the standard of value, are subject to temporary 
variations of value. [tis equally true that they 
are subject to permanent variations. The cause 
and effect of these changes will be considered pre- 
viously to the discussion of the practicability of 
substituting a paper for a metallic currency. 

Ist. When, by any circumstance whatsoever, a 
greater portion of these metals is found in a parti- 
cular State than is possessed by other States hav- 
ing articles of equal, value to be exchanged, they 
will in such State be of less value than in the ad- 
jacent States. ‘his will be manifested by an 
increase in the price of the commodities of such 
State. This increase of price will continue until 
the metallic redundancy is exported or converted 
into manufactures. Whenever this redundancy is 
disposed of, the currency will return to its former 
value, and the price of other commodities will be 
regulated by that value. 

2d. But the exportation of specie may take place 
where there is no such redundancy. ‘This occurs 
whenever the general balance of trade continues 
for some time unfavorable to a particular State. 
The currency then appreciates in value, and the 
price of all other commodities in such State is 
diminished. As commerce is nothing more than 
the exchange of equivalents, the reduction in the 
price of the articles of such State, and the in- 
creased value of the currency, will promptly pro- 
duce a reaction; and gold and silver will soon 
return in the quantitics required to reduce their 
value to that which they maintain in the adjacent 
States. With the return of specie, all other arti- 
cles will return to the prices which they command- 
ed before its exportation. Like fluids, the precious 
metals, so long as they are employed us the gene- 


ral measure of value, will constantly tend to pre- 
serve a common level. Every variation: from it 
will be promptly corrected without the interven- 
tion of human laws. These fluctuations, being 
temporary in their nature, are wholly independent 
of the permanent -causes which may affect the 
value of gold and silver when employed as the 
general standard of value. They will equally 
occur, whether the quantity of these metals, com- 
pared with the exchanges which they are destined 
to effect, be redundant or deficient. The limits, 
however, within which these fluctuations are con- 
fined, are so contracted, that the great interests of 
society cannot be seriously affected by them. But 
this observation must be understood to apply to a 
currency purely matallic, or, at least, when the 
paper which is connected with it does not exceed 
the demand for the convenient transmission of 
money. 

3. Gold and silver, when employed by the com- 
mon consent of nations as the standard of value, 
are subject to the variations in value from per- 
manent causes. When their quantity is increased 
more rapidly than the articles which are to be 
exchanged through their agency, their price will 
fall, or, what amounts to the same thing, the price 
of all exchangeable articles will rise. 1t has been 
admitted by all intelligent writers upon this sub- 
ject, that, immediately after the discovery of Amer- 
ica, towards the close of the fifteenth century, a 
sudden and extensive depreciation in the value of 
these metals occurred; and that, from that time 
to the close of the eighteenth century, they con- 
tinued gradually to depreciate. This depreciation, 
it is believed, has been accelerated during the last 
century, as much by the substitution of paper for 
specie, as by the increase in the quantity of those 
metals during that period, beyond the demand 
which would have existed for them as currency 
had that substitution not taken place. ‘The precise 
effect upon the depreciation of these metals, pro- 
duced by the partial substitution of paper in various 
countries for a metallic currency, will not now be 
inquired into; but it is generally conceded that 
the depreciation has been more rapid since that 
substitution than at any former period, except 
when the aceumulated stock of ages in the New 
World was brought into Christendom, and thence 
distributed into every other region where gold and 
silver were in demand. Since the close of the 
last century doubts have cxisted whether those 
metals, even when employed as currency, have not 
appreciated in valuc; and it is contended, by the 
advocates of a paper currency, that this apprecia- 
tion will probably continue through a long suc- 
cession of ycars, and seriously affect all the oper- 
ations of the civilized world. It is maintained 
by these writers that the demand for currency at 
present, throughout the world, is greater than the 
supply which the existing quantity of the precious 
l metals will afford, without materially depressing 
‘ the price ofall the objects of human industry and 

human desires. When it isrecollected that produc- 
tion is regulated by demand, and that both are di- 
rectly affected by the quantity of currency com- 
' pared with the quantity of articles to be exchanged, 
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it is readily perceived that an increase in the cur-, 
rency of the world, by the substitution of paper, 
even when convertible into-coin, will inerease the 
quantity of exchangeable commodities in the world 
beyond what would have existed had such increase 
of currency not taken place. Under such circum- 
stances, a sudden reduction of the currency, by 
the rejection. of the paper which had been em- 
ployed, could not fail to derange all the relations 
of society, by diminishing the quantity of currency, 
whilst the, articles to be exchanged through its 
agency would suffer no such diminution. An im- 
mediate depression in the price of all. commodities 
would be the inevitable consequence of an unqual- 
ified return to a metallic currency, upon the sup- 
position that the quantity of zold and silver an- 
nually produced should remain undiminished. 
But, if this return toa metallic currency should 
be attempted at a period when the annual product 
of these metals, either from temporary or perma- 

nent causes, should have considerably decreased, 

all the great interests of society would be most 

seriously disordered ; property of every description 

would rapidly fall in value; the relations between 

creditor: and debtor would be violently and sud- 

denly changed. This change would be greatly 

to the injury of the debtor ; the property which 

would be necessary to discharge his debts would 

exceed that which he had received from his credi- 
tor; the one would be ruined without the imputa- 

tion of crime, whilst the other would be enriched 

without the semblance of merit. Until the engage- 

ments existing at the moment of such a change 

are discharged, and the price of labor and of com- 

modities is reduced to the proportion which it 

must bear to the quantity, of currency employed as 

the medium of their exchange, cnterprise of every 

kind will be repressed, and misery and distress 

universally prevail. When this shall be effected, 

the relations of society, founded upon a new basis, 

will be equitable and just, and tend to promote 

and secure the general prosperity. 

Such, it is contended by the advocates of a paper 
currency, are the circumstances under which the 
principal States of Europe are endeavoring to re- 
turn to a metallic currency. For a century past 
the currency of those States has been greatly in- 
creased by the employment of paper, founded, it 
is true, originally, upon a metallic hasis. During 
the last twenty years this paper has ceased to be 
convertible into specie; and as no systematic effort 
has been made to prevent cxcessive issues, it has 
become redundant, and, consequently, depreciated. 
Notwithstanding this depreciation, the productions 
of those countries it is believed have more rapidly 
increased than those of countries where a metallic 
currency has been preserved. The efforts that are 
seriously made by those States to return to a me- 
tallic currency, will be the repression of enterprise 
of every description among themselves. It will 
be foreseen that the currency must appreciate, and 
that all other articles must depreciate in value. 
The effects of this appreciation of money will be 
first manifested in those States by the fall of the 
price of all articles which cannot be exported. In 
the progress of these measures, the price of the ex- 


portable articles will also be affected, by the reduc- 
tion in the currency employed in effecting their 
exchange. It is even probable that the quan- 
tity of exchangeable articles will be diminished: 
Whilst the appreciation of the currency is percep- 
tibly advancing, the manufacturer will not hazard 
his capital in producing articles the price of which 
is rapidly declining. ‘The merchant will abstain 
from purchasing, under the apprehension of a fur- 
ther reduction of price, and of the difficulty of 
revending at a profit. It is even probable that the 
interest of money will fall, whilst the ery of scar- 
city of money will be incessant. Under such cir- 
cumstances, loans will not be required, except to 
meet debts of immediate urgency. None will be 
demanded for the prosccution of enterprises by 
which the productive energies of the community 
will be increased. 

As the measures which have been adopted by 
England and several of the continental States of 
Europe, for returning to a metallic currency ad- 
vance, the interest of those States which have 
adhered to it will be affected. Whilst gold and 
silver were, in the former States, dispensed with 
as coin, they were sought for mercly as commodi- 
ties. The quantity necessary for their manufac- 
tures was readily obtained without deranging, in 
any serious degree, the currency of other States. 

It has been estimated that from eighty to one 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars were ne~ 
cessary to England. Taking the mean sum, and 
admitting that the other European States engaged 
in the same cffort require an equal amount, a sup- 
ply of two hundred millions of dollars is necessary. 
The commencement of the measures necessary 
to obtain that portion of this sum which cannot 
in a short time be drawn from the annual product 
of the mines, may not be immediately felt by other 
States. But when these measures approach their 
completion; when a large quantity of gold and 
silver is necessarily withdrawn from the currency 
of other States, the price of specie will, in the 
latter, appreciate, and the price of all commodi- 
ties will decline. All the evils incident to an 
appreciating currency will be felt in those States, 
though in a less degree than where a paper cur- 
rency had been exclusively adopted. The exam- 
ple presented by the return toa metallic currency 
in France, even in the midst of a revolution, 
which probably had some influence upon the de- 
cision of this question by other States, is be- 
lieved to be in no degree analogous in its principal 
circumstances. At the precise period that this 
change was operating, England and the prin- 
cipal continental States abandoned the precious 
metals as currency. The supply demanded by 
France was not only at hand, but was seeking the 
very employment which that change had made 
indispensable. At the same time, immense sums 
were brought into France by her conquering ar- 
mies, which, being raised by military contributions, 
had in some degree rendered a resort to paper cur- 
reney in the United States necessary. At present 
the civilized world is at peace, and each State is 
endeavoring, by systematic measures, to secure to 
itself a just participation of equal and reciprocal 
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ing to return toa metallic currency will find much 
greater difficulty in effecting this change than was 
experienced by France. 

The demand for gold and silver, as the medium 
of exchange, cannot be supplied until the price of 
all exchangeable articles has fallen in proportion 
to the reduction of the currency, which the aban- 
donment of paper must produce. It is even prob- 
able, as has been before suggested, that, after the 
price of commodities and of labor shall have fallen, 
so as to bear a just proportion to the currency 
which is to beemployed in effecting the necessary 
exchanges, the currency will continue gradually 
to appreciate. This, however, is matter of conjec- 
ture. It depends entirely upon the fact, whether 
the annual product of the mines, after furnishing 
the quantity necessary for the consumption of the 
precious metals in manufactures, will be cqual to 
the increased demand for currency, arising from 
the increase of exchangeable commodities through- 
out the world. The great advancement in the 
arts and sciences, the rapid improvements in ma- 
chinery which characterize the present age, acting 
through a long succession of ages, cannot fail to 
augment, in an astonishing degree, all the products 
of human industry. 

lt may however be urged that the same improve- 
ments will augment in an equal degree the prod- 
uct of the mines, and that therefore the quantity 
of precious metals in the world will continue to 
bear to other commodities the same relation which 
they may assume when the return toa metallic 
currency is effected. This may be true; but, so 
far as it depends upon the general principle that 
the supply of all articles is regulated by the demand, 
there is reasonable ground of doubt. The maxim, 
although good as a general rule, admits of excep- 
tions. A demand beyond the supply increases the 
price of the thing demanded, and invites to the 
investment of additional capital in its production. 
Bat, when the article demanded is to be produced 
from a material which no investment of capital, 
no application of skill, can augment, the only 
effect of such investment and application is to pro- 
duce the most which the material has the capacity 
to furnish. Such, in fact, is the case of gold and 
silver. The material from which they are made 
is limited in quantity, which neither capital nor 
skill can augment. ‘It is probable that the im- 
provernents in machinery and the art of refining 
will be counterbalanced by the exhaustion of the 
mines, or the difficulty of working them, arising 
from the depth and extent of their excavations. It 
is therefore possible that the demand for the pre- 
cious metals, for currency and for manufactures, 
may exceed the production of the mines. 

Previously to entering upon the immediate dis- 
cussion of the practicability of substituting a paper 
for a metallic currency, it is proper to observe, 
that gold and silver derive part of the uniformity 
of value which has been ascribed to them, from the 
general consent of civilized States to employ them 
as the standard of value. Shoald they cease to 
be used for that purpuse, they would become more 
variable in their value, and would be regulated, 


compared with the supply in any given market. 
It is presumed that, if they should cease to be 
employed as the standard of value by several 
States, their uniformity of value would be, in some 
degree, affected, not only in those States where 
they were considered as mere commodities, but in 
those where they were still employed as currency. 
Whenever, as commodities, they should rise in 
value, a drain would take place from the currency 
of other States; and when they should fall in value, 
as commodities, they would seek employment as 
currency, and render, in some degree, redundant the 
currency of the States where they ure employed. 
After making due allowance for the depreciation 
of bank notes in England, from the time of the 
bank restriction, in 1797, to the present period, the 
price of gold and silver in that country is believed 
to have varied more than at any former period. 
Their price, when compared with bank notes, from 
the year 1797 to 1808, showed but a slight degree 
of depreciation—considerably less in all human 
probability than actually existed. During that in- 
terval the demand for those metals was limited in 
England to the sum required for manufactures. 
It is highly probable that, if.the quantity of the 
paper circulation had been reduced to the amount 
of the currency in circulation at the time, or for 
one year before the restriction, the price of bullion 
would have been ‘below the Mint price. On the 
contrary, in the year 1808, when the employment 
ofa British force in Spain created a sudden de- 
mand for specie, the depreciation of bank notes, 
indicated by the price of bullion, was probably 
greater than that which really existed. In the 
year 1814, after the Treaty of Paris, the price of 
bullion, estimated in bank paper, was not above 
the Mint price; while, in the succeeding year, it 
rose to more than twenty per cent. above that 
price: the amount of bank notes in circulation at 
the former exceeding, in a small degree, that of 
the latter period. It 1s impossible that these varia- 
tions in the price of gold and silver, in the short 
space of one year, can be entirely chargeable to 
the depreciation of bank notes. The effect which 
these variations, in a great commercial State, 
where the precious metals were considered only as 
commodities, were calculated to produce upon the 
currency of the neighboring States, has not been 
ascertained. The convulsions to which most of 
these States were subject during that period may 
account for the want of sufficient data to eluci- 
date the subject. It is, however, highly improba- 
bie that these fluctuations were not sensibly felt 
by them. 

Having considered the nature and extent of the 
variations in value, to which a metallic currency 
is necessarily subject, ıt remains to examine whe- 
ther it is practicable to devise a system by which a 
paper currency may be employed as the standard 
of value, with sufficient security against variations 
in its value, and with the same certainty of its 
recovering that value, when, from any cause, such 
variations shall have been produced. It is dis- 
tinctly admitted that no such paper currency has 
ever existed. Where the experiment has been 
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made. directly by Government, excessive issues 
have quickly ensued, and depreciation has been 
the immediate consequence. 


banks it has invariably failed. In both cases, in- 
stead of being used as a mean of supplying a 
cheap and stable currency, invariably regulated 
by the demand, for effecting the exchanges re- 
quired by the wants and convenience of society, it 
has been employed as a financial resource, or made 
the instrument of unrestrained cupidity. In no 
case has any attempt been made to determine the 
principles upon which such a currency, to be sta- 
ble, must be founded. Instead of salutary re- 
straints being imposed upon the moneyed institu- 
tions which have been employed, the vital princi- 
ple of whose being is gain, they have not simply 
been. left to the guidance of their own cupidity, 
but have been stimulated to excessive issues, to 
supply deficiencies in the public revenue. This is 
known to have been the case, in an eminent de- 
gree, in the experiment which has been attended 
with most success. The issues of the Bank of 
England, on account of the Government, were 
frequently so great as to destroy the demand for 
discounts by individuals. In consequence of these 
excessive issues, the interest of money fell below 
five per cent., the rate at which the bank dis- 
counted; the demand for discount at the bank, 
therefore, ceased. It is, indeed, not surprising that 
no systematic effort has been made to restrain ex- 
cessive issues. In the case of banks, the experi- 
ments which have been made were intended to be 
temporary ; they were the result of great and sud- 
den pressure, which left but little leisure for the 
examination of a subject so abstruse. 

The employment of a paper circulation converti- 
ble into specie, the favorite system of modern 
States, having, as has been attempted to be shown 
in.a previous part of this report, the inevitable 
tendency to. produce the necessity of resorting, in 
every national emergency, to paper not so convert- 
ible, imposes upon those who are called to admin- 
ister the affairs of nations the duty of thoroughly 
examining the subject, with a view, if practicable, 
to avoid that necessity. Ifthe examination should 
not result in the establishment of a paper curren- 
cy, unconnected with specie, it may lead to the 
imposition of salutary checks against excessive 
issues, when the necessity of suspending payment 
may occur. 

It has already been said that every attempt which 
has been made to introduce a paper currency has 
failed. It may also be said, that of all the sys- 
tems which, during the discussion of this interest- 
ing subject, both in Europe and the United States, 
have been proposed, none are free from objections. 
It is possible that no system can be devised which 
will be entirely free from objection. To insure 
the possibility of employing such a currency with 
advantage, it is neecssary— 

1. That the power of the Government over the 
currency be absolutely sovercign 3 

2, That its stability be above suspicion 5 

3. That its justice, morality, and intelligence, 
be.unquestionable ; 


Where the experi- | an equivalent be actually received 
ment has been attempted through the agency of | 


4. That the issue of the currency be made not 
only to depend upon the demand for it, but that 

5. That an equivalent can only be found in the 
| delivery of an equal amount of gold or silver, or of 
| public stock ; 

6. That whenever from any cause it may be- 
come redundant, it may be funded at an interest a 
fraction below that which was surrendered at its 
issue. 

1. This proposition needs no elucidation. Coin- 
age and the regulation of money have, in all na- 
tions, been considered one of the highest acts of 
| sovereignty. It may well be doubted, however, 

whether a sovereign power over the coinage neces- 
sarily gives the right to establish a paper currency. 
The power to establish such a currency ought not 
only to be unquestionable, but unquestioned. Any 
doubt of the legality of the exercise of such an 
authority could not fail to mar any system which 
human ingenuity could devise. 

2. A metallic currency, having an intrinsic valye, 
independent of that which is given to it by the 
sovereign authority, does not depend upon the sta- 
bility of the Government for its value. Revolu- 
tions may arise; insurrections may menace the 
existence of the Government: a metallic currency 
rises in value under such circumstances ; it becomes 
more valuable, compared with every species of 
property, whether moveable or immoveable, in pro- 
portion to the instability of the Government. Not 
so with a paper currency: its credit depends, in a 
great degree, upon the confidence reposed in the 
stability of the authority by which it was issued. 
Should that authority be overthrown by foreign 
force or intestine commotion, an immediate depre- 
ciation, if not an absolute annihilation, of its value 
would ensue. 

3. It might, however, be saved from such de- 
struction by a well-grounded confidence in the 
justice and intelligence of the Government which 
should succeed that which had been overthrown. 
The history of modern times furnishes examples 
that are calculated to inspire this confidence. 
In France, during the revolution which has just 
terminated, the public debt was reduced to one- 
third of its amount. The same rule was applied 
to the public debt of the Dutch Republic, when it 
fell under French domination. In the successive 
political changes to which France has, since that 
period, been subjected, the public debt and the pub- 
lic engagements have been maintained with the 
strictest good faith. In Holland, that portion of 
the public debt which had been abolished by the 
French Government has been restored. In the 
opinion of well informed men, however, the con- 
ditions connected with that restoration were so 
onerous as to render it almost nominal. Indeed, 
the public debt in that country had become so dis- 
proportionate to the means of the nation when 
deprived of the resources it enjoyed when the debt 
was contracted, that the reduction which it under- 
went while the country was annexed to the French 
Empire was not generally considered an evil. 
The reduction of the national debt of France dur- 
ing the Revolution was perhaps equally indispen- 
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sable. If the-intelligence of the age, and the in- 
Ruence of ‘public opinion, even in States where 
the reign of law was:but imperfectly established, 
have been sufficient to induce the Governments 
which have alternately succeeded each other for 
the last twenty-five years, in France and Holland, 
to-respect the public engagements which had been 
previously contracted, well-grounded expectations 
may be cherished that the period is rapidly passing 
away when the public faith of nations can be vio- 
lated ‘with impunity. 

If public engagements, under such circum- 
stances, have been considered obligatory upon 
those who have successively administered the af- 
fairs of those nations, a reasonable confidence may 
be reposed in’ the fulfilment of the obligations 
‘which may -be ‘contracted -by existing Govern- 
ments, ‘where the reign of law is finnly estab- 
lished. It is not denied that a paper currency fur- 
nishes strong temptations to abuse. Millions may 
be issued in a few days, and the deficiencies in the 
ravenue promptly supplied; if -the condition of re- 
ceiving ‘an equivalent is abandoned. The mo- 
ment: the currency shall be issued ‘as a financial 
résource, depreciation will follow, and all the rela- 
tions of society will-be disturbed. If the Govern- 
ment of the nation in which a paper currency has 
been established shall be deeply impressed with 
this truth, will it not be restrained from the appre- 
hended abuse? Currency of every kind is liable 


to great abuses. The history of the coinage of 


every nation whose annals are known, is little 
more than a detail of the frauds which have been 
practised by Governments upon the people. Un- 
til: the twentieth year of the reign of Edward HI. 
of England, a pound troy of silver, of standard 
fineness, and a pound sterling, were synonymous 
terms; twenty shillings sterling being, in fact, a 
, pound troy of standard silver. Change followed 
change in rapid succession, until, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, a pound troy of standard silver was 
directed to be coined into sixty-two shillings. This 
immense change in the value of the currency was 
éffected in the space of about two centuries. In 
other modern States, during the same period, 
changes not less important occurred in the coin- 
age. Frequently, these changes were effected by 
deteriorating the standard fineness of the coin. 
For more than a century past, the coinage of the 
civilized world has undergone no material change 
with a-view to the practice of fraud upon the peo- 
ple. Whether this forbearance is to be attributed 
to an Improvement in the morality of modern 
Governments, or to a more correct understanding 
of ‘the principles of currency and of the conse- 
quences that must result from every change by 
which the relations of society are affected, it fur- 
nishes just ground of expectation that they will 
not hereafter be attempted. Nothing more is ne- 
cessary to secure an unalterable adherence to the 
maxims upon which it is manifestly necessary that 
a paper currency must be founded, in order to pre- 
serve a uniformity of value than the same mo- 
rality and the same intelligence. Without assum- 
ing the principle of the perfectibility of human 
nature, the hope may be indulged that the nature 


of currency will continne tocommand the atten- 
tion of statesmen, and that-the abuses which have 
resulted from improper changes in the currency 
will not again occur in the same degree. 

4. When the currency is metallic no addition 
can be made to it without giving an equivalent. 
It is indispensable that this condition should be 
annexed to the acquisition of the ie currency, 
preliminary to its entering into circulation. If it 
can be put in circulation only on paying its nom- 
inal amount in that which has a general and fixed 
value, determined by the consent of other nations, 
it will continue to preserve that value during the 
time it circulates, unless the relation which it bore 
at the time of its issue to the quantity of articles 
the exchanges of which it is destined to perform 
shall be varied. 

5. Asa paper currency is issued upon the na- 
tional credit, the whole property of the nation is 
pledged for its redemption, whenever, by any: cir- 
cumstance, it may become the intetest of ‘the com- 
munity that it should be redeeméd. It is therefore 
manifest that it should not issue upon the credit of 
any individual, or association of individuals. “A 
part cannever be equal to the whole. The credit 
of any individual, or association of individuals, 
cannot be equivalent to that of the nation, of which 
they form a part. But it may be said that, al- 
though the credit of individuals is not equivalent 
to the credit of the nation, yet an equivalent for a 
particular portion of that credit may be found in 
the pledge or mortgage of property of equal ‘or 
greater value than the currency issued upon it. 
This may be true; but the value of property has 
been continually fluctuating: it will continue to 
fluctuate, after giving to theadvocates of a papercur- 
rency full credit for the superior stability which they 
suppose will attempt its substitution for gold and 
silver as the standard of value. But this is not 
the only objection to the acceptance of property, 
as a pledge for the payment, by individuals, of an 
equivalent for the paper currency which may be 
advanced upon such pledge. Frauds will be prac- 
tised ‘by pledging property which is encumbered, 
which it would be extremely difficult to detect. 
The Government will be involved in endless liti- 
gation with individuals who are interested:in the 
encumbrances by which its rights to the property 

ledged is embarrassed. In such contests, the 
interest of the Government is always endangered, 
even where right is on its side. It is not qualified 
to enter into such litigations with an equal chance 
of success, ‘The feelings of the community are 
always, except in flagrant cases of fraud, upon the 
side of an individual supposed to be struggling with 
the overwhelming influence of authority. Besides, 
in all contests of this nature, something of there- 
spect for the Government, which ought to be cher- 
ished by the citizens, especially of a free State, 
will be lost. The situation is invidious, and ought 
not voluntarily to be assumed by a Government 
jealous of its dignity and purity of character. It 
1s therefore believed that a national currency can- 
not be issued with safety, with a reasonable. pros- 
pectof success, and with sufficient security against 
redundancy, but in exchange for gold and silverof 
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a definite: standard, or for the public stock at cer- } Government, to meet its engagements previously 
tain fixed rates. When issued in exchange for | contracted, would raise their price, in the market, 


them, and for them alone, there is; though not the 
same, yet perhaps an equal security against redun- 
dancy-as in the case of a metallic currency. When 


and render the obligation to discharge those en- 
gagements in the precious metals not only ex- 
tremely onerous, but, perhaps, sometimes imprac- 


it is issued in exchange for coin, there is no addi- | ticable. In such a state, a compromise with the 
tion made to the currency. When it is issued in | public creditors would seem to be a preliminary 


exchange for public stock, commanding, previous- 
ly to the exchange, its par value in coin, the party 
who acquires the currency parts with that which 
was equal to specie, and is deprived of the annual 
interest which it produced. Unless the interest of 
the currency, resulting from its scarcity, should 
exceed that paid upon the stock, it would not be 
demanded in exchange for the stock. In either 
case, the danger of redundancy is extremely re- 
mote. By the exchange of specie for currency, 
the active capital of the country will be increased 
to the amount of the currency; and the capacity of 
the nation to redeem it, whenever it shall, by any 
circumstance whatever, become expedient, will be 
unquestionable. 

But it may be doubted whether, under such con- 
ditions, a paper currency ever can be put in circu- 
lation. Under a Government firmly established, 
conducted by upright and enlightened councils, 
and possessing absolute power over the currency, 
it is believed there is no just reason to apprehend 
a difficulty of that nature. If, in such a Gov- 
ernment, banks existed, deriving their powers from 
it, the specie in their possession would ‘be gradu- 
ally exchanged for the paper currency which would 
become the basis of their operations. Not only 
the specie which they possessed would be thus 
exchanged, but exertions would, from time to time, 
be made to acquire the sums necessary to support 
their banking operations. Specie would be im- 
ported, even at an expense, for the purpose of being 
exchanged. Whilst specie formed the basis of the 
operations of banks, its importation could not fail 
tö be productive of loss; each importation not only 
pedang the necessity of additional importations, 

ut at an increased expense. . But, when importa- 
tions shall be made for the purpose of being ex- 
changed for the currency, the exportation of the 
specie thus imported will not affect the operations 
of the banks. It is only when ‘the funding of the 
currency shall commence, that they will be ad- 
monished to desist from further importations. ` In- 
dividuals and banks would likewise exchange 
public stock at the rates prescribed by the system 
for the paper currency. Whenever the demand 
for currency should be such as to raise the interest 
of money considerably above that produced by the 
public stock, it would, by banks and individuals, 
be given in exchange for the currency. But the 
facility which the existence of a public debt fur- 
nishes in procuring the paper currency is counter- 
balanced by the difficulty of complying with the 
public engagement to discharge such debt in a 
metallic currency. After a paper circulation shall 
be substituted for gold and silver, they will be 
found in-the country only in the quantity de- 
manded for manufactures, and for such branches 
of commerce as are entirely dependent upon them. 
A considerable demand for gold and silver by the 


mand for capital for those objects. 
multiplied so as to equal that demand, it would 
exceed the demand for 
society, and consequently depreciate; such, in fact, 


pledge of property, 


rency should be issued on 


measure. This, under any circumstances, would 
be a measure of great delicacy and difficulty, and, 
in some cases, would probably be utterly imprac- 
ticable. 

6. Whenever, from any: eause, the currency 
should become redundant, the redundancy may 
be funded at a rate of interest a fraction below 
the rate. of legal interest. 

In determining the rate at which it may be 
funded, due regard should be paid to the rate of 
interest previously existing in the State. The 
rate of interest, it is conceived, ought not to de- 
pend (and, where a metallic currency, prevails, 
does not depend) solely upon ‘the amount of cur- 
rency necessary to perform with facility the ex- 
changes required by the wants and convenience of 
society. In a new country, where there is buta 
slight accumulation of capital, the interest of 
money will be high, notwithstanding there may 
be even:a redundancy of currency beyond what is 
necessary to effect-its exchanges. In such a coun- 
try, all the objects:upon which capital may-beem- 
ployed, except those of the most simple kind, are 
unoccupied. The currency necessary to effect the 
exchanges of its property, moveable and immove- 
able, will be entirely insufficient to satisfy the de- 
If it should be 


the necessary exchanges of 


it-is believed, would be the consequence of issuing 
the currency upon individual credit, or upon the 
at a rate of interest below 
that which preron existed in the State. Any 
change of the interest of money by law, previous 
to its having taken place in individual transac- 


tions, in consequence of the accumulation of capi- 
tal, would be unjust, and could not fail to produce 
serious inconvenience tothecommunity. Admit- 


ting the rate of interest, in a State about to make 
the experiment, to be six per cent., then the cur- 

ly in exchange for spe- 
cie, or six per cent. or other stock, according to 
that ratio. If the currency should, when by any 
means a- redundancy existed, be fundable at five 
and a half per cent. interest, the utmost depre- 
ciation to whieh.it could be subject would be eight 
and one-third per cent. But it is probable that 
the real depression in its value would not, at any 
time, be more than half that amount. Before fund- 
ing would commence, the public -stock ‘receivable 
in exchange for the national currency would be 
above the rates at which it was receivable. Its 
issue upon the exchange of stock would therefore 
haveceased. There are, in every community capl- 
talists who would prefer lending to the Govern- 
ment at five and a half per cent., than to indi- 
viduals at six. The funding of the currency would 
therefore begin before the redundancy would offer 
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any. general.inducement to that mode of reducing | paper currency, founded upon the principles which 


it. The variation to which its value would be 
subject, would therefore be less than eight and 
one-third per cent. It would be the interest of 
the Government to reserve the right of redeeming 
the stock created by funding at its par value, under 
the condition, however, of redeeming it according 
to the order of time in which it was created. Con- 
nected with this system should be a permission to 
the banks to purchase public stock, but not to dispose 
of it, except to the Government, at its par or cur- 
rent value when under par, unless the Government 
should decline the purchase. The currency, upon 
being funded, should be invariably cancelled. Un- 
der a system of this kind, if no other paper were 
permitted to circulate than the national currency, 
a redundancy which would affect its value could 
only occur by a temporary diminution of the arti- 
cles which were to be exchanged through its in- 
stramentality. In that event, the price of the arti- 
cles would be enhanced so as to require a greater 
amount of currency to effect their exchange. 
Should the price not be enhanced in proportion 
to the diminution in the quantity of the articles, 
that portion of the currency which would, under 
such circumstances, be left without employment 
would be funded. A just relation between the 
amount of currency and the demand for it would 
be promptly restored, without affecting injuriously 
the relations between individuals. On the other 
hand, should a greater quantity of exchangeable 
articles be produced, the demand for currency 
would exceed the supply, and lead immediately to 
additional issues, until the necessary supply should 
be obtained. 

But, in a State where banks already existed which 
derived their charters frofa the sovereignty that 
regulated the currency, where the people were ac- 
customed to bank notes, and in the habit of re- 
ceiving them, the agency of these institutions 
might be admitted in supplying a portion of the 
currency. They might be permitted to issue their 
notes, payable on demand, in the national cur- 
rency ; their notes would, of course, be issued on 
ele security. In this case, the currency might 

ecome redundant by the issues of the banks. 
Whenever this should happen, the national cur- 
rency would be demanded of them for the pur- 
pose of being funded; the banks would be com- 
pelled to curtail their discounts, to relieve them- 
selves from the pressure; and the amount of the 
currency would be promptly reduced to the legiti- 
mate demand. Wherever the agency of banks 
should be employed in furnishing part of the cir- 
culation, a refusal or omission to discharge their 
notes, on demand, in the national currency, should 
be treated as an act of bankruptey. The national 
currency, being a legal tender in the payment of 
debts to individuals and to the Government, would, 
in relation to the banks, perform the functions of 
specie, where bank notes are convertible into coin. 
But, in order to impose a salutary check against 
excessive issues of bank notes, the national cur- 
rency should alone be receivable in all payments 
to the Government. 

In an attempt to trace the probable results of a 


have been developed in the preceding pages, the 
influence which it will have upon foreign exchange 
requires investigation. The want of stability, 
morality, and intelligence in the Government 
which may undertake to substitute a paper for a 
metallic currency, are the objections which have 
already been considered. To these, according to 
common opinion, is to be added the injurious ef- 
fect which it is supposed it will have upon foreign 
exchange. In a country where the currency is 
metallic, an unfavorable state of foreign exchange 
will probably have the following effects : 

Ast. To raise the price of exportable articles as 
much above that which they ought to bear as the 
premium paid upon foreign bills, until it exceeds 
the expense of exporting specie to the foreign 
market. 

2d. When this rise exceeds the expense of such 
exportation, the price of exportable articles will 
fall gradually below what they ought to command, 
to the extent of that excess. 

3d. Until this fall in their price shall be effect- 
ed, specie will be exported ; after which it will 
cease. 

4th. This fall in their price, by increasing their 
consumption in the foreign markeis, ultimately 
provides for the return of the specie which had 
been exported. 

5th. During the second and third stages of this 
process, the price of all articles not exportable is 
affected in a greater degree, enterprise is damped, 
and distress prevails. 

Such are the necessary effects of an unfavorable 
state of foreign exchange, where the currency is 
metallic. As the vital principle of commerce is 
gain, it is probable that, generally, the price of 
exportable articles would, in fact, be rather higher 
than is stated in the preceding deductions. The 
timid might export specie before the premium upon 
exchange exceeded the expense of its exportation; 
but timidity is not the predominant characteristic 
of commercial enterprise. On the other hand, the 
sanguine and enterprising, relying upon the chance 
of better markets, would give higher prices rather 
than submit to certain loss upon the exportation 
of specie, or the purchase of bills above par. 

In a country where a paper currency has been 
adopted, and the principles by which a redundancy 
may be prevented have been enforced, an unfavor-~ 
able state of foreign exchange will probably have 
the following effects: 

ist. The effect of raising the price of exportable 
articles as much above what they ought to bear as 
equals the premium upon foreign bilis; but, in this 
case, gold and silver, being exportable articles, 
will rise in the same proportion as all other 
articles. 

2d. When the price of all articles is raised so 
high that a loss will be ineurred by their sale in 
foreign markets, those who have no remittances to 
make will withdraw from the competition. If 
profitable investments in other enterprises cannot 
be made, a portion of the currency, at their dispo- 
sitiun, will be withdrawn from circulation, by be- 
ing converted into funded stock ; competition will, 
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in this manner, be diminished; the price of arti- 
cles for exportation will be reduced by the reduc- 
tion of the currency, and by diminished competition 
among the purchasers. It is not probable, however, 
that the price will fall so low as to admit of a profit 
in foreign markets, as long as the premium upon 
exchange continues above the ordinary commer- 
cial profit upon exported articles. But exportation 
will not be continued at a certain loss longer than 
the discharge of debts previously contracted renders 
indispensable; foreign articles will not be imported, 
when the loss upon remittances, whether made by 
bills of exchange, or by the exportation of com- 
modities, is equal to the profit upon importation ; 
the high price given for exported articles will in- 
crease their production, and restore foreign ex- 
change to a favorable state. The balance of trade 
and the rate of foreign exchange, which have given 
so much trouble to statesmen for two centuries 
past, when left to the laws by which they will be 
governed, in despite of human devices, as inva- 
riably regulate themselves, as fluids, when unre- 
strained, find their common level. . They will prob- 
ably more promptly conform to these laws in a 
State where a well regulated paper currency pre- 
vails, than, where it is metallic. In the latter, the 
currency is exported to make up any temporary 
deficiency, and, by that means, provides against 
the recurrence of the evil, by indirectly causing an 
increase of the exportable articles of the State, and 
diminishing the importation of foreign articles. 
Until the capacity to purchase these by the ex- 
change of articles shall be restored in the former, 
as the currency cannot be exported, the importa- 
tions will be more promptly reduced to the capa- 
city of the country to purchase, whilst the increase 
of its exportable articles will be the direct, instead 
of the indirect, consequence of a temporary inca- 
pacity to pay for previous importations. 
‚3d. During the whole process of restoring a fa- 
vorable state of exchange, in a country where a 
well regulated paper currency prevails, the price 
of. all articles not exportable will suffer no material 
variation. The funding of the currency, which 
will probably take place, will not be immediately 
carried so far as to reduce the price of exportable 
articles so as to command a profit in foreign mar- 
kets. They will, so long as the rate of exchange 
is unfavorable, continue to command higher prices 
than when the exchange is favorable. This in- 
creased price will encourage industry and enter- 
prise, and constantly tend to augment the produc- 
tive energies of the community. This effect can- 
not fairly be attributed to any depreciation in the 
currency. That will continue to bear nearly the 
same proportion to the exchangeable articles of 
the State as when foreign exchange was favorable. 
It is probable, even, that its relation to those arti- 
cles will be changed, so as to produce an appre- 
ciation of the currency ; and that this appreciation 
will be perceived, in a slight degree, in the depres- 
sion of the value of all articles not exportable. 
The effects of this appreciation will, however, be 
diminished by the impulse given to industry and 
enterprise, by the increased price of all articles 
which can be exported.” > 
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These are conceived to be the effects which-a 
well regulated paper currency will have upon the 
foreign exchanges, and upon the domestic industry 
of the country which may adopt it. If the value 
of currency depends, like that of all other articles, 
upon the quantity compared with the demand, the 
idea of its depreciation, in raising the price of arti- 
cles in the case which has been considered, must 
be rejected. That this position is incontrovertible, 
seems to have been admitted by all writers upon 
the subject. This admission is found in the re- 
ports which have been made to the British Parlia- 
ment; in the evidence upon which those reports 
have been founded; and in the essays of those who 
have opposed the paper system in that country 
since the year 1797. The objection to the paper 
system, as it existed in England, was the absente 
of all restraint upon the issue of paper, and the 
supposed impossibility of imposing any efficient 
restraint. In fact no attempt has been made: to 
impose such restraint in that country, unconnected 
with the convertibility of bank notes into the pre- 
cious metals. So far as this restraint is limited to 
the convertibility of bank notes into bullion, at any 
given rate, it is rather an attempt to regulate for- 
eign exchange through the instrumentality of the 
bank, than to confine the issue of bank notes to the 
sound demand for currency. The restraint imposed 
seems to rest upon the idea that an unfavorable 
state of foreign exchange must be the result of a 
redundant currency. Nothing can be more incor- 
rect than this hypothesis. Considering the vitiated 
state of the currency of England for more than 
evenly years past, it is not surprising that this 
idea should there be entertained. During that pe- 
riod the unfavorable rate of foreign exchange which 
generally prevailed was, if not directly, at least 
indirectly, attributable to the depreciation of their 
currency. But, in this interval,a favorable rate of 
foreign exchange more than once occurred. To 
what could this favorable change be attributed? 
Certainly not to the depreciation of their currency. 
But it would be as unjust to attribute every unfa- 
vorable state of foreign exchange to the deprecia- 
tion of the currency, as to ascribe to that currency 
the credit of any favorable state of such exchange. 
The truth is, that fluctuations in the exchange be- 
tween two countries having a metallic currency 
continually occur, and depend upon principles 
wholly unconnected with the idea of a depreciated 
currency. 

If these views be correct, the only obstacles to 
the establishment of a paper currency, by a Gov- 
ernment having a sovereign right to establish it, 
is the danger of the eo and want of integ- 
rity and intelligence of the Government. There 
is certainly just reason to apprehend that emergen- 
cies may arise in the affairs of every nation, in 
which their stability may be menaced, by foreign 
force or domestic insurrection. In such an event 
a panic might ensue, and the eredit of the currency 
be utterly annihilated. How far the recent exam- 
ples which have been adverted to in other States ; 
how far the influence of public opinion over the 
conduct of Governments may be relied upon, as 
an efficient preventive against evils of such mag- 
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tieasuré, when “ripped of extraneous difficulties, 
miust be admitted to 


piinciples upon which it might be established 
would necessarily lead. Their active co-operation 
‘Would be indispensable. The banks which derive 
‘their authority from the State governments are 
Ke bound by their charters to discharge 
their notes in specie on demand. From this obli- 
‘gation it would be necessary to the system to re- 
levé them. The obligation to discharge their 
notes upon demand, in the national currency, 
should be substituted for that of paying them ih 
‘specie. 

If thiése obstacles should be removed, that con- 
nected with the public debt, which has been sug- 
gested in a previous part of the report, would still 
retain. After the substitution of the national 


to bea measure preliminary to any attempt to es- 
“tablish a paper currency. It is more than proba- 


ble that the attempt would’ not only be unsuccess: 
ful, but that it would injutiously affect the public 
credit. : 

It may also be proper to observe, that those sec- 
tions of this Union where a measure of this kind 
would be most likely to be acceptable, would prob- 
ably dérive from it the least benefit. In the West 
and in the South, the complaints of a deficient 
currency have been most distinctly heard. In the 
latter these complaints are of recent date. In both, 
they proceed in a greater degree from the disburse- 
ment of the public revenue than from any other 
cause. The great mass of public expenditure is 
made to the east of thiscity. The revenue accru- 
ing from imports, though principally collected in 
the Middle and Eastern States, is paid by the great 
mass of coxsuihers throughout: the United States. 
That which is paid for the public lands, although 
in some degree drawn from évéry part of the Union, 
is principally paid by the citizéns' of the West and 
the South. The greatest part of the revenue ac- 
eruing from the public lands, as well as that col- 
lected in the Southern States, upon imports; has 
been transferréd to the Middle and Eastern States 
to be expended. The necessity of making this 
transfet arisés‘from the circumstance that the gieat 
mass of the public debt is held in those States, or 
by foréignérs, whose agents reside in them; and 
from the establishments of dock yards and naval 
stations in their principal ports. This transfer 
will continue to be nëċessary until the public debt 
shall be extinguished, arid until the other expeidi- 
tures of the Government can, consistently with the 
public interest, be more equally di8tributed. If a 
national currency should be established, the de- 
mand for it in the Southern and Western States, 
for the purpose of transmission, would be incessant; 
whilst its return, by the ordinary course of trade, 
especially in the latter, would be slow, and in 
some degree uncertain. The currency being every- 
where receivable by the Government, would, for 
the purpose of remittance, be more frequently de- 
manded in that section than specie, for the same 
reason that the notes of the Bank of the United 
States and its offices command there, at this tine, 
a-prémium in specie. As the transfers of the pub- 
lie money are made by the Bank of the United 
States, thé excitement produced by thé demand for 
specie; or funds that can be rémitted consequent 
upon such transfers, has béen directed against that 
institution. All the evils which the community, 
in particular parts of the country, has suffered from 
the sudden decreasé of the currency, as well as 


‘from its depreciation, have been ascribed to the 


Bank of the United States, which, ih transferring 


‘| the public lands, has been a passive agent in the 
| hands of the Government: 


It is, then, believed that the évils which are felt 
in those sections of the Union where the distréss 
is most general, will not be‘extensively relieved by 
the establishment of a national curreticy. THe 
sufferings which have been produced by the efforts 
that have been made to resume and to contihte 
specie payments have been great. They aré not 
terminated, and must continue until the value of 
property and the price of labor shall assume that 
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relation to the precious metals which our wealth 
and industry, compared with those of other States, 
shall enable us to retain. Until this shall be ef- 
fected, an abortive attempt, by the substitution of 
a paper currency, to arrest the evils we are suffer- 
ing, will produce the most distressing consequences. 
The sufferings that are past will, in such an event, 
recur with additional violence, and the nation will 
again find itself in the situation which it held at 
the moment when specie payments were resumed. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

WM. H. CRAWFORD. 
The Hon, the SPEAKER 
of the House of Representatives. 

[The tabular statements of details, being very volu- 

minous, are omitted. ] 


INTEREST ON OUTSTANDING MISSISSIPPI 
STOCK. 


[Communicated to the Senate, March 3, 1820.] 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Murch 2, 1820. 

Sir: In obedience to a resolation of the Senate 
of the 23d ultimo, referring to this Department the 
petition of Henry Remsen and others, stating, 
among other things, that they are largely inter- 
ested in Mississippi stock, issued under an act 
entitled “An act providing for the indemnifica- 
tion’ of certain claimants of public lands in the 
Mississippi Tcrritory;” that the outstanding stock | 
created under that act was, on 10th December, | 
1819, $1,909,576 81; and that it appears, by the | 
reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, that sales | 
of lands to an amount much excecding the out- 
standing Mississippi stock have been made, but 
that the memorialists have not been able to ascer- 
tain at what period the claims of the State of 
Georgia have been satisfied, so as to entitle them 
to have their certificates paid; and stating that 
they consider themselves entitled to interest on the 
arnount of their certificates from the period when 
the sales have amounted to a sum sufficient to 
pay the same, whether the amount was in the 
‘Treasury in money, or in obligations bearing in- 
térest; I have the honor to submit the enclosed 
proceedings of the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund, which will, it is believed, sufficiently ex- 
plain the nature of the claim of the memorialists. 

By referring to the act under which this clairn 
has originated, it will be seen that the claim to in- 
térest, before the money is received into the Trea- 
suiry, is without foundation. Their claim is to the 
money in the Treasury arising from the sales of 
the lands pledged, and not upon the United States 
for money due for those lands. As the act does 
not prescribe the manner in which the payment 
is to be made, when there shall be moncy in the 
Treasury applicable to the discharge of the out- 
standing stock, it is presumed that the United 
States have the right to direct the mode in which 
it shall be effected. The principle adopted by the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund is believed 
to be equitable and just. Indeed, doubts may well 


exist whether the obligation to pay is perfect, until 
a sum shall have been received sufficient to dis- 
charge the stock. 

By returns which have been received subse- 
quently to the annual Treasury report of the 10th 
of December last, it is ascertained that the stock 
which has been received to the 1st of January last 
amounts to $2,435,216 18, leaving $1,846,934 94 
outstanding ; and that the receipts in money to the 
same period amounted to $2,800,408 11; from 
which the sum of $1,250,000 due to the State of 
Georgia, and $311,148 91, for the expenses of sur- 
veying, being deducted, leaves in the Treasury the 
sum of $1,239,259 20 applicable to the payment 
of the outstanding stock, which is equal to sixty- 
six per cent. thereof. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

WM. H. CRAWFORD. 


Hon. PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


At a meéting of the Commissioners of the Sink- 
ing Fund—present, John Gaillard, President of 
the Senate pro tem.; John Marshall, Chief Justice 
of the United States; John Quincy Adams, Sec- 
retary of State; William H. Crawtord; Secretary 
of the Treasury; William Wirt, Attorney General: 

The Secretary of the Treasury reported that the 
stock issued under the act of the 31st of March, 
1814, entitled “An act providing for the indemni- 
fication of certain claimants of public lands in the 
Mississippi Territory,” amounts to $4,282 9151 12; 
that, of this sum, there has been received at the 
Treasury and cancelled $2,435,216 18; and that 
there is now outstanding the sum of $1,846,- 
934 94; that, of the proceeds of the public lands 
in the States of Mississippi and Alabama, after 
satisfying the claims of the State of Georgia, and 
the expenses of surveying said lands, there remains 
in the Treasury, applicable to the discharge of the 
said stock, the sum of $1,239,259 20; that this 
sum is equal to sixty-six per cent. of the stock out- 
standing: whercupon, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby directed to apply the said sum of money in 
discharge of the said stock, in the proportion of 
sixty-six per cent. of each certificate thereof which 
may be presented at the ‘Treasury upon and after 
the 15th day of May next. 

J. GAILLARD, Pres. Senate pro tem. 

J. MARSHALL, Chief Justice U.S. 

JNO. Q. ADAMS, Secretary of State. 

W. H. CRAWFORD, See’ry Treas. 

WM. WIRT, Attorney General. 
Fesruary 26, 1820. 


New York, February 10, 1820. 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States in Congress assembled : 
The memorial of the undersigned respectfully 

showeth: That they are largely interested in Mis- 

sissippi stock; that, by the certificates issued under 
the authority of an act of Congress passed in March, 

1814, it is certified “that the amount is payable 
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out of the first moneys in the Treasury of the 
United States arising from the sales of public 
lands in the Mississippi Territory, after the money 
due to the State of Georgia and the expenses of 
surveying such lands have been satisfied.” 

That it appears, by the reports of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, that the amount outstanding of 
the awards made by the commissioners appointed 
for indemnifying certain claimants of public lands, 
which it is understood includes the Mississippi 
stock, was, on 10th December, 1819, $1,909,576 81; 
that it appears, by the reports of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that sales of lands to an amount 
much exceeding the outstanding balance of Mis- 
sissippi stock, have heen made, but your memori- 
alists are unable to ascertain at what periods 
enough had been sold to satisfy the claims of the 
State of Georgia, and to entitle your memorialists 
to have their certificates paid. Your memorialists 
respectfully submit, that they consider themselves 
entitled to interest on the amount of their certifi- 
cates from the period when sales of the lands 
pledged for the redemption of this stock have been 
made sufficient to pay the same, whether the 
amount was in the Treasury in money, or in ob- 
ligations bearing interest; inasmuch as it cannot 
be doubted that such security has been taken as to 
the wisdom of the Government was deemed suffi- 
cient to render the final payment certain, and in- 


That the scheme which was adopted at the com- 
mencement of our fiscal system, for the collection 
of duties on foreign imports, was wise, and well 
adapted to the state of the country,’ has, perhaps, 
never been questioned. Its excellence has been 
tested by nearly thirty years experience; and it 
may safely be said, that the advantages which 
were contemplated by the framers of this system 
have been secured. The Government has re- 
ceived its revenue with punctuality ; it has sus- 
tained no loss by reason of the credit for duties, which 
deserves consideration. The collection has been 
made with the least possible expense ; and a widely 
extended, active, and vigorous commerce has con- 
tributed largely to the stock of national wealth and 
prosperity. 

In considering the proposition to abolish a system 
of credit which experience has thus approved, it 
becomes proper to inquire what arc the evils which 
are supposed to be connected with the existing 
system, and what are the advantages which are 
expected to result from a change ? 

It is supposed by those who advocated a change, 
as your memorialists understand, that the credit for 
duties has furnished capital for an extension of 
business, and that from this cause have proceeded 
the embarrassments and difficulties which have 
been felt throughout the country. 

The credit fur duties is not intended, nor is it 


asmuch as, on a different construction, the United | fairly to be considered, as putting the use of a cap- 
States would be receiving interest for a delay of | ital into the hands of the merchant, because it 
payment, manifestly at the expense of your memo- | does not in reality afford him a capital to trade 
rialists. upon, but simply relieves bim from the burden of 

Your memorialists, relying confidently in the} making an advance beyond his means. Its object 


justice of Congress, therefore respectfully pray that 
a law may be passed authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to redeem the Mississippi stock, with 
interest, from the period when it shall appear from 
the returns in the proper offices that sales to an 
amount sufficient to pay off the same have been 
made. 
Henry Remsen, 
John Fleming, 
S.M. Coun, 
S. Flewwelling, 
Daniel Boardman, 
W. Goelet Bucknor, 
B. Huntington, 
Robinson & Benson, 


Hurd & Sewall, 

John G. Warren & Son, | 

Nevius J. Townsend, 

Gulian Ludlow, 

John Mowatt, jun., 

Samuel Jackson, 

Henry D. Sewall, as ex- 
ecutor of S. Sewall. 


REMONSTRANCE AGAINST A CHANGE IN 
THE REVENUE SYSTEM IN RELATION 
TO CREDIT. 


[Communicated to the House, March 11, 1820.] 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled : 

The memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
thecity of Philadelphiarespectfully showeth : That 
your memorialists entertain, and beg leave to sub- 
mit to your consideration, the following sentiments 
upon propositions which have been introduced to 
your notice, for a very important change in the 
revenue system of the United States. 


is rather to be just than to be generous; and it is 
as wise and politic in relation to the community 
at large, as itis just to the importer. The foun- 
dation of the credit is the fact that the goods do 
not produce their price immediately upon impor- 
tation ; and the principle, that it would be unjust 
that the importer should be in advance to the Gov- 
ernment for the duty, and severe upon the con- 
sumer that he should bear the heavy consequences 
of such an advance. It is, therefore, a wise and 
sound calculation, that, by allowing to the import- 
er, upon good security, time, according to the 
nature of the commodity, to make his sales, the 
Government will receive its dues when it ought to 
receive them; and no one will suffer, as would be 
the case by an anticipation of the payment of du- 
ties on articles which oftentimes are long retained 
by the importer, and, when sold, are necessarily 
sold upon a liberal credit. 

Your memorialists believe this view of the sys- 
tem to be correct; and, although instances may 
occur in which this credit is abused, and is made 
to furnish the means of wild adventure, it is an 
unsound argument to draw therefrom an inference 
against the system. 

Your memorialists are convinced, upon these 
grounds, that the opposers of the present system of 
eredit for duties entertain mistaken views in rela- 
tion to the nature, policy, and operation of the sys- 
tem itself, in supposing that it furnishes a capital 
to trade upon, and has a connexion with the evils 
and embarrassments which afflict this country. 
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The capital of thecountry has doubtless increased, 
and, at particular periods of time, it may be that 
even more is devoted to commerce than can be 
profitably employed. Whenever this is found to 
be the case, there can be no doubt that the surplus 
will readily find its way into other channels, and 
seek for employment in more profitable modes. 

But it cannot be pretended that there is an excess 
of capital in the country ; and, until that shall be 
the case, it would seem to be unwise to condemn 
to a state of inactivity so greata portion as would, 
by the plan proposed, be continually in deposite in 
the public stores. 

And further, your memorialists are convinced 
that the reasoning is erroneous which is founded 
upon the supposition that an extension of capital, 
or credit equivalent to capital, would be productive 
of mischief. 

It is not alleged, as your memorialists believe, by 
the advocates of a change, that itwould promote the 
great objects which are ever to be regarded in re- 
lation to revenue—security of the debt, punctuality 
in its payment, and ease and economy in its col- 
lection. On the contrary, it must be doubted whe- 
ther, if a system of deposites of public stores were 
established, the collection would not be more ex- 
pensive, and the payment less certain and punctual, 
than at present. It is well known that, in times 
past, the calculations of the Treasury upon the 
receipt of duties have been made without disap- 
pointment; and that this portion of the public in- 
come is collected without oppression or inconve- 
nience to those who pay, and with little expense 
to the Government. So far, then, as relates to the 
great interests of the Treasury, the contemplated 
change seems to promise no advantage. 

If the proposed change should be effected, your 
memorialists conceive that much mischief would 
unavojdably ensue. 

The men of moderate capital, however deserving 
of confidence, and however active and skilful in 
the prosecution of business, would be driven from 
the field ; and it would be occupied alone by men 
of large capital, who could bear the burden of 
heavy advances for duties upon unsold goods. 
Even these would probably be foreign agents, 
who, by a system of exchange, could comply with 
the requisites of law, without, in fact, making the 
same advances as must be made by the American 
merchant. We should exchange a certain for an 
uncertain revenue; the expense of collection would 
be increased ; and if the perils of fire, waste, pil- 
lage, and sacrifice by sale of unredcemed goods, 
be regarded, it may be said that the ultimate pro- 
duct would, no doubt, be diminished. 

But, above all, your memorialists beg leave to 
suggest that the present state of the country is 
adverse to such a measure as that proposed. Ata 
moment of general embarrassment, to call for such 
advances as this plan requires would make the em- 
barrassment doubly felt, and give a most serious 
plow to the commerce of the country. 

Your memorialists hereupon express the earnest 
hope that there will be a firm and unyielding ad- 
herence to the system of credit, which is founded 
in justice and a wise policy, and which has been 


approved by the experience of many years; and 
that the mere hope of escaping from present evils, 
by an untried way, opposed to such experience, 
will not be permitted to influence the Government 
to an abandonment of this system. 
ROBERT RALSTON, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Attest : Joun Vauauan, Sery, C. C. 
Puivapveipuia, March 6, 1820. 


DUTY ON MOLASSES. 

[Communicated to the Senate, April 13, 1820.] 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States in Congress assembled : 
The subscribers, being merchants, distillers, and 

owners of distilleries, in the town of Boston and 

its vicinity, beg leave respectfully to represent: 

That the proposed increase of duty on molasses 

will, if carried into effect, prove not only injurious 

to them, but, through them, to the most important 
interests of our country. 

In the first place, the consumption of molasses 
for the purpose of distilling enables the West India 
planter to buy the produce of our fisheries, soil, and 
domestic industry, and to pay for it in an article 
which, being bulky, furnishes employment and 
freight for an immense tonnage, and is a raw 
material, which, in the process of manufacture, 
gives employment to as great a portion of the act- 
ive industry of the country as any branch of busi- 
ness whatever. And your memorialists cannot 
see why a raw material, and principally for the 
manufacture of rum, should be chargeable with a 
duty equal to one-half its first cost, when hides, 
skins, copper, brass, tin, dye-woods, rags, and a 
variety of other raw materials, are suffered to be 
imported duty free. Nor can your memorialists 
understand the policy which should thus paralyze, 
and perhaps destroy, a very old manufacture, the 
very buildings and apparatus of which, in the 
various establishments of this commonwealth, may 
be estimated at one million of dollars; making, 
annually, from thirty to forty thousand hogsheads 
of rum, and furnishing the means of subsistence 
for thousands of persons; furnishing a most im- 
portant article of trade, for our coasting business; 
and creating a demand, for putting up the mo- 
lasses and rum, of one hundred and sixty thousand 
casks. 

Your memorialists might enter into a great 
variety of details to show the importance of the 
distilling business to the public; but it must be 
obvious to your honorable body, without the ne- 
cessity of its being forced on your observation, 
that the active industry of the country, employed 
in the importation of fifty of sixty thousand hogs- 
heads of molasses into the United States; the 
wharfage, cartage, cooperage, storage, and labor, 
consequent on the landing; the vessels employed 
to bring the molasses; the seamcn who navigate 
them; the labor, wood, carting, and other expenses 
necessary to convert it into rum; the casks, coop- 
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rage, carting, and tonnage necessary to distribute 
fever to its various consumers—that these oper- 
ations of trade, consequent to, and connected with, 
the distilling business, being considered, it may 
safely be affirmed that, with the sole exception of 
the manufacture of flour, there is hardly another 
species of manufacture which sets in motion and 
supports such a large and important portion of the 
productive industry of the United States as the 
distillation of rum. 

In addition to what your memorialists conceive 
the injustice of taxing the raw material used for 
one species of manufacture, when the principal 
raw materials for other species of manufactures 
are imported duty free, your memorialists beg 
leave to state that, in New England, generally, 
the consumption of molasses by the poor, always 
great, has increased, and is increasing, since the 
diminished value of all our own products; the con- 
sumers being unable to afford to pay for sugar, as 
formerly. 

Your memorialists may be suffered.to remark, 
with some surprise, that in a tariff of duties, pur- 
porting to encourage domestic manufactures, the 
raw materials for such a manufacture as the dis- 
tilling of rum from molasses (one of the oldest 
manufactures in the country, and intimately con- 
nected with the lumber, fishing, coasting, and 
West India trade) should be taxed, as before 
stated, to about one-half of its first cost. 

l NATH. HALL, and others. 


PROTECTION TO MANUFACTURES. 


[Communicated to the Senate, April 15, 1820.] 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
f United States : 

The memorial of the Pennsylvania Society for 
the encouragement of American manufactures re- 
spectfully showeth: That your memorialists have 
read, with the deepest regret, two remonstrances 
presented to your honorable Houses, from agricul- 
tural societies in the State of Virginia, deprecat- 
ing your interposition, in favor of the manufactur- 
ing part of the community. 

‘These documents, containing sundry allegations 
injurious to your memorialists, and resting, as shall 
be made to appear, on an unsound basis, require a 
detailed investigation, to which we respectfully re- 
quest your attention. 

We must premise, that we should have hoped 
that the ruin of so many of the manufacturers, 
the depressed state of those who have hitherto 
escaped the situation in which their brethren have 
been involved, and the distresses of that class 
whose sole dependence is on their labor, would 
have prevented this unkind interference, calcula- 
ted to continue their sufferings ; that the generous 
sympathy which their situation ought to have ex- 
cited in the breasts of fellow-citizens, embarked 
im one common cause, would have averted this 
hostility, even had all the allegations of the re- 
monstrances heen irrefragable ; whereas, we hope 


to prove that such as are of any importance are 
easily susceptible of refutation. The disappoint- 
ment fills us with surprise and regret, and is ill 
calculated to foster those kind regards and attach- 
ments which ought to subsist among members of 
the same community, and which we have always 
cherished towards our agricultural fellow-citizens. 

But our appeal and that of our brethren has not 
been made to the generosity or compasson of our 
fellow-citizens. We appeal to their honor—to 
their justice. We ask, at length, after.a lapse of 
thirty years in which the Government has existed, 
fora share of that protection so bountifully be- 
stowed upon commerce, and which agriculture, as 
will appear, has abundantly enjoyed. 

The allegations of the agricultural societies are 
principally confined to three points: 

1. The extortions said to have been committed 
by manufacturers during the war. 

2. The danger and oppression of monopolies, 
exclusive privileges, &c. 

3. The injustice of affording protection to man- 
ufactures, when agriculture disclaims all protec- 
tion. 

There are sundry minor points, which we shall 
pass over, in order to avoid prolixity. 

The charge of extortion is couched in these 
words: 

“We submit respectfully to your wisdom .the 
impolicy of subjecting so large a portion of your 
fellow-citizens to such unreasonable cupidity ; of 
laying them at the mercy of an association, which, 
competition being removed, will no longer consider 
the Intrinsic value of an article, or what price 
would afford a fair profit to the manufacturer, but 
how much the necessities of the consumer would 
enable them to extort. Of this spiritwe hada 
sufficient specimen during our late contest with 
Great Britain.” 

This uncharitable accusation we hope to prove 
wholly destitute of foundation. The article on 
which it chicfly rests is superfine broadcloth, 
which was raised from eight or nine dollars, the 
price before the war, to twelve, thirteen, and four- 
teen, during the war. The reasoning applicable 
to this case applies with equal force to all the 
others. 

All doubt of the injustice of this allegation will 
be laid at rest forever by the simple fact that me- 
rino wool, the raw material of that cloth, which, 
before and shortly after the commencement of the 
war, was sold at seventy-five cents per pound, was 
raised during the war to three and four dollars— 
an advance of three hundred per cent.; so that 
there was less profit per cent. on the capital em- 
ployed by the manufacturer at high prices of the 
cloth, so much the subject of complaint, than at 
the former moderate price. 

We trust that this strong fact, which can be 
judicially proved at the bar of your Houses, will 
prevent any man of honor or candor, as he values 
his reputation, from ever again repeating so .un- 
founded an accusation. . 

But if we have never retorted this charge against 
our accusers, if we have forborne recrimination, 
it has not been for want of materials, but from an 
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unwillingness to cherish an unkind and unfriend- 
ly spirit towards our fellow-citizens. And now, 
notwithstanding the repeated and wanton provoca- 
tions we have received, we resort to the measure 
with pain. We should gladly have buried in obli- 
vion all our causes of complaint, and cherished a 
kind and fraternal spirit, in the hope of exciting a 
suitable reciprocation. But the style and manner 
of the accusations against us, their unceasing re- 
petition, the hostile disposition they display, and 
the ruinous consequences they are calculated to 
produce on the general welfare of the nation, 
render it a duty to ourselves, to our country, and 
to the cause of truth, to prove that our accusers 
are far from invulnerable in this point, and are 
under high obligations to us for past forbearance. 

In the year 1788 flour was four dollars per bar- 
rel in our seaports, which was regarded as a fair 
and liberal price. In the next year the demand 
for the supply of France took place, and this arti- 
cle was raised to five and six dollars; from year 
to year afterwards it rose to ten, twelve, and four- 
teen dollars; and probably it averaged, during the 
whole of the French revolution, above ten. We 
submit to a candid world whether this fact does 
not more completely establish the charge of “extor- 
tion,” than the rise of broadcioth from eight or 
nine to fourteen dollars, or even to thirty, had.it 
taken place. when the raw material rose from 
seventy-five cents to four dollars per pound; and 
whether the rise on the wool itself is not incom- 
parably more “extortionate” than that on the 
broadcloth? The latter was not only justifiable, 
put imperiously necessary, by the rise which we 
have stated on the raw material; but, for the rise 
on wool or flour, no such reason existed. It did 
not proceed from any advance “in the intrinsic 
value of the article,” to borrow the words of the 
Petersburg remonstrance, “nor from a considera- 
tion of what price would afford a fair profit to the” 
farmers; “but how much the necessities of the 
consumers enabled ther to extort.” 

At the same period (1788) butter was ten cents 
per pound ; beef and pork five cents ; tobacco three 
or four; and all other agricultural articles in the 
same proportion. They have since heen raised 
from one to two hundred per cent. above those 
prices. Yet we have never alleged against the 
farmers br planters the odious charge of “ extor- 
tion,” at which they would have revolted. Have 
they, we ask, a right to raise their prices one or 
two hundred per cent. at pleasure, when the de- 
mand warrants it, without “extortion ;” and yet 
to wound the feelings and injure the characters of 
their fellow-citizens, by the odious imputation of 
« extortion,” when the advance of the raw material 
by themselves renders a rise of manufactures ne- 
cessary? If this be a chartered privilege, we 
wish to know whence it is derived, and by what 
tenure it is held. Seriously, we presume this to 
be the strongest illustration of the parable of the 
beam and the mote that the variegated history of 
mankind presents. 

Flour is now four dollars and seventy-five cents 
per barrel on the seaboard. Should war or famine 
take place in Europe, the price would be immedi- 


ately raised one, two, three, four, or five dollars 
per barrel; and in proportion to the intensity of 
the distress would be the tax levied on the con- 
sumers in this country. There are about three 
millions of white people in the United States not. 
engaged in agriculture, who consume, on an aver- 
age, two barrels of flour per annum. A rise of 
three dollars, which might take place immediately, 
in case of a very extraordinary demand, would 
amount, on this article, to a gain of eighteen mil- 
lions of dollars, levied by the farmers on the rest 
of the community during the ensuing year, exclu- 
\ sive of probably an equal amount on all other agri- 
cultural productions, liable to a proportionate ad- 
vance of price. And this is not a mere hypothesis 
of what may occur; it is the history of the last 
thirty years, and of the immense prices (again to 
borrow the vituperant language of the remon- 
strance) which “the necessities of the consumers 
have enabled” the farmers “to extort.” 

Nothing but the endless, the irritating misrepre- 
sentations we have experienced, would induce us 
to retort this strong language upon our accusers. 

The United Agricultural Societies of Virginia 
prefer a claim to a high degree of superiority over 
the other classes of the community, which calls for 
observation. ‘They state that— 

“Tn every nation, with whose internal affairs 
we are familiarly acquainted, the landed interest 
has been proverbial for their liberality in compar- 
ison with any other class.” 

It is unfortunate that this assumption of liber- 
ality appears in an instrument, the direct object of 
which is to bar the door to the relief of their fel- 
low-citizens, and to consign them and their fami- 
lies to that wretchedness and ruin which has be- 
fallen so many of their brethren! Before this 
claim to “proverbial liberality” can be admitted, 
proofs must be adduced different from the docu- 
ment in which it is asserted. The contrast be- 
tween this strong assumption and the object of the 
remonstrance, though very striking, is not uncom- 
mon. Every day’s experience so strongly proves 
the extreme discrepancy between profession and 
practice, that no illustration can be necessary. 

The societies distinctly hold forth to the world 
that agriculture neither has been, nor is, secured 
by “protecting duties.” They state— 

“We solicit not the fostering care or patronage 
of the Legislature to alleviate, by bounties, mo- 
nopolies, or protecting duties, calamities in their 
nature as inevitable as they are incurable by legis- 
lative interposition.” 

The Fredericksburg Society also state— 

“We ask no tax upon manufacturers for our 
benefit. Neither do we ask any thing of Govern- 
ment, to enable us to cultivate the soil as we could 
wish.” 

The high character of the members of those so- 
cieties forbids the supposition that this was an in- 
tentional misstatement. We are, therefore, inex- 
pressibly astonished at the utter unacquaintance 
with the real state of the case betrayed in these 
quotations, which evinces how superficially these 
gentlemen studied the subject on which they un- 
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dertook to interpose to prevent the success of our 
applications for relief. 

The view they present is so far from fact, that it 
is the reverse of fact. The average of duties on 
such agricultural productions as are usually im- 
ported into this country has been, from the com- 
mencement of the Government, far higher 
those on manufactures. 

We will state the casc at two periods, remote 
from each other, viz., 1789 and 1920. The inter- 
mediate space exhibits the same features. 

In the former period, cheese was subject toa 
duty equal to fifty-seven per cent. ; indigo sixteen, 
-snuff ninety, manufactured tobacco one hundred, 
coals fifteen, hemp and cotton twelve; whereas, 
seven-eighths of all the manufactures imported, 
including cottons, woollens, and iron, were sub- 
ject to only five per cent. This, we presume, is 
full proof of the inequality of the system of legis- 
lation with which the Government commenced, 
and of the care with which the agriculturists, who 
formed the great mass of the National Legislature, 
guarded their own interests. 

Hemp, at present, is subject to a duty equiva- 
lent to twenty-six per cent.; cotton thirty, cheese 
ninety, spirits eighty, snuff seventy-five, manufac- 
tured tobacco one hundred, coals thirty-eight and 
a half, sugar thirty-seven and a half, and potatoes 
fifteen—averaging fifty-eight percent. Few other 
articles, the product of the carth, are imported ; 
but they are all, except three or four, subject to fif- 
teen per cent. 

Of the manufactures imported in the year 1818, 
one twenty-fifth part paid a duty of seven and a 
half per cent., one-third fiftcen, one-sixth twenty, 
two-fifths twenty-five, and one twenty-fifth part 
thirty per cent.* 

On this striking contrast, which aflords no proof 
of “the proverbial liberality” of the landed inter- 
est, we offer but a singlecomment. It adds one to 
the numerous melancholy instances with which 
history abounds, that where one particular inter- 
est predominates’ in a legislative body, the others 
rarely experience impartial justice. We will no- 
tice only one article, which places in a strong 
point of light the different degree of protection ex- 
perienced by agriculture and manufactures. Cot- 
ton, a raw material, is subject to a duty of thirty 
per cent., and the freight is about the same. The 
cotton planter has therefore a protection of sixty 

er cent.; whereas fine muslins and cambrics pay 

ut twenty-seven and a half per cent. duty, and 
the freight is not more than one or two per cent. 
Thus, the planter, who disclaims the idea of “ pro- 
tection,” has an advantage over his manufacturing 
fellow-citizens of above thirty per cent., indepen- 
dent of the immense difference between the pro- 


*At Th- += - -  - $2,387,693 
AtIS - - - - = 19,455,625 
AtQO - - - - = 9,524,531 
At25 -  - - - - 24,804,188 
At30 - = - - = 2,633,637 

$58,805,574 


than | 


tection necessary for articles produced by agricul- 
ture and those by machinery. It may be assumed 
without dangcr of contradiction, that cotton would 
be better protected by a duty of twenty per cent. 
than cambrics or muslins by sixty or seventy, We 
do not find that the tariff of any other country 
whatever presents such an extraordinary feature. 

Great emphasis is laid, by the agricultural so- 
cieties, on the danger of “monopolies granted to 
one class or order at the expense of another.” 

This forms a fertile theme, on which they des- 
cant very freely. They remonstrate againsi— 

“Unequal and partial taxes, awarding exclusive 
privileges, or sustaining the manufacturers in the 
enjoyment of oppressive monopolies, which are 
ultimately to grind us and our children after us to 
dust and ashes.” 

“In this way alone can the benefits of good gov- 
ernment be equalized among the various orders 
and classes of society, the prosperity and happiness 
of which depend not upon immunities, privileges, 
and monopolies granted to one class or order at 
the expense of another,” &c. 

We are constrained to state, that the want of 
due consideration which prevails throughout the 
remonstrances is here very conspicuous. Mono- 
poly, according to Johnson, means “ the exclusive 

rivilege of selling any thing.” Anda monopo- 
ist, according to the same authority, is “one who, 
by engrossing or by patent, obtains the sole power 
or privilege of vending any commodity.” ‘There 
is not, therefore, such a thing or person in this 
country as a monopoly or monopolist; nor, while 
our present Constitution exists, can there be a mo- 
nopoly. For, suppose manufactures of wool, cot- 
ton, iron, and leather were altogether prohibited, 
those branches would be open to the admission, 
and consequently to the competition, of any part 
of the community—to farmers as well as others, 
and even to capitalists from any and every part of 
Europe, if they judged proper to embark in them. 
Where, then, is the monopoly ? 

While the agricultural societies were thus de- 
nouncing what they thought proper to brand with 
the odious term “monopoly,” they did not reflect 
that they were themselves far more liable to the 
accusation than those against whom they preferred 
it. The great mass of the manufactured articles 
purchased by the farmers and planters of the 
Southern States, and probably one-half of what 
are purchased by those in the others, are imported. 
Whercas, the manufacturers of the United States 
have not consumed of foreign articles of food and 
drink, since the organization of the General Gov- 
ernment, two per cent. 

Thus, while there bas been an incessant clamor 
against “the monopoly” of the manufacturers, 
whose market is open to and engrossed by rivals 
from half the nations of Europe, it appears that 
the farmers and planters have what they term “a 
monopoly ;” which, however, is only an exclusive 
supply of the home market. It may be doubted 
whether a more extraordinary case is on record. 

We shall conclude our observations on those 
memorials with one further extract. 7 

“To guard” (the Fredericksburg Society ob- 
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serves) “against the possibility of misapprehen- 
sion, we take this occasion to say thal we are in- 
capable of feeling any thing like enmity against 
manufacturers, or any other useful description of 
citizens, but heartily wish them all the success to 
which their skill and industry may entitle them, 
in whatever way applied.” 

This declaration would have been more accep- 
table, and claimed our gratitude, had it nol ac- 
companied an attempt, on the part of those who 
make it, to do us all the injury in their power to 
inflict; to prevent a compliance with our just 
claims, and to perpetuate our present intolerable 
sufferings. 

Your memorialists regret to find that the same 
adverse spirit towards them that prevails among 
these small bodies of their agricultural fellow-citi- 
zens has been excited among a portion of the mer- 
cantile class. They request your favorable hear- 
ing of a few remarks on the memorial of the 
merchants of Salem on this subject. It “calls the 
attention of Congress to measures that have re- 
cently been proposed, and apparently approved, for 
the purpose of prohibiting the importation of for- 
eign woollen and cotton goods.” 

Your memorialists are constrained to state that 
this view is very uncandid. They never did con- 
template “a prohibition of foreign cotton and 
woollen goods,” generally. There is not a sane 
man in the country who, if he had the power, 
would enact a total exclusion. A large portion 
of those goods is not, and for a long time to come 
cannot be, manufactured in this country, and 
therefore must be imported. Your memorialists 
deprecate and solemnly protest against the influ- 
ence of a system which has heen heretofore too 
successfully pursued; that is, defeating their fair 
and legitimate objects, by ascribing to them views 
which they wholly disclaim. Of this unfair sys- 
tem, their dearest interests have heen frequently 
the victims. Were it necessary, they could pro- 
duce numerous instances of early and recent date. 

“Jf we arc not willing to receive foreign manu- 
factures, we cannot reasonably suppose that foreign 
nations will reecive our raw materials.” 

“ We cannot force them to become buyers when 
they are not sellers, or to consume our cottons 
when they cannot pay the price in their own 
fabrics.” 

“ We cannot expect them to carry on a ruinous 
trade, when the profit is all on our side.” 

These paragraphs are liable to the exceptions 
urged against the preceding one. They assume 
the extraordinary idea, (which insanity alone could 
harbor,) that importation is expected to be wholly 
prohibited. All that is necessary for the restora- 
tion of the country, and for the prosperity of the 
manufacturers, is such a modification of the tariff 
as will reduce our imports within the limits of our 
exports, and prevent our manufactures and manu- 
facturers from being overwhelmed by the inordi- 
nate inundation of foreign fabrics. 

« While the manufacturers are left free to engage 
in their own peculiar pursuits, enjoying, in com- 
mon with others, a reasonable protection froin the 
Government, the memorialists trust it is no undue 


| claim on their part to plead for the freedom of 
commerce also, as the natural ally of agriculture 
and naval greatness.” 

There is an assumption here of “ freedom for the 
manufacturers,” which is not warranted by the 
fact. When their business is annihilated, and 
themselves ruined by the immoderate introduction 
of foreign merchandise, as has occurred to too 
many of them, can it be said that they “are free to 
engage in their own peculiar pursuits?” We will 
render this plain, by applying it to the case of the 
merchants. The vessels employed in the coasting 
trade for thirty years have averaged about four 
hundred thousand tons annually. Were foreign 
vessels allowed to engage in that trade, to the 
amount of three hundred thousand tons, would it 
not be a mockery were the merchants informed, 
while their ships were rotting at the wharves, and 
thernselves reduced to bankruptcy, that “ they were 
free to engage in their own peculiar pursuits?” 
And is it not a perfectly analogous case, when the 
manufacturers are ruined, and their machinery 
rotting and rusting through the extravagant influx 
of foreign articles, to be gravely told that they 
are “free to engage in their own peculiar pur- 
suits ?” 

“Tt is a sound political maxim, that the more 
free trade is, and the more widely it circulates, the 
more sure will be its prosperity. Every restriction 
which is not indispensable for the purposes of rev- 
enue is ashoal which will impede its progress, and 
not unfrequently jeopard its security.” 

The doctrine here advanced, on the broad and 
unqualified scale on which it is predicated, is un- 
sound and contrary to the practice of the most 
prosperous States, and to the principles of the 
wisest statesmen. Can the prosperity of trade be 
promoted by the free introduction of foreign luxu- 
ries, which destroy the industry of our own citizens? 
Has it been promoted by the immoderate quanti- 
ties of goods imported into this country, whereby 
its circulating medium has been exhausted, and 
an enormous debt contracted for articles which 
our own citizens could have supplicd ? 

To test this plausible maxim, which has done 
infinite injury to this country, we will, as in the 
former case, apply it to the merchants themselves. 
The use of foreign vessels is almost virtually pro- 
hibited in this country by “restrictions not indis- 
pensable for the purposes of revenue.” Suppose 
these “restrictions” were removed, and that foreign 
vessels were entitled to the same privileges as our 
own, what would be the consequence? They 
would be employed here in large numbers, to the 
ruin of the merchants and ship-builders, Would 
they not, in that case, as zealously contend against 
the maxim as they now uphold it? And can there 
be any just reason why the manufacturer, entitled 
to cqual rights with the merchant, should be ru- 
ined by foreign rivals, and the merchant secured 
against this rivalship? In the scales of impartial 
justice, the rights of each ought to have equal 
weight. , 

Although the merchants of Salem invoke Con- 
gress in such emphatical terms to support that 
& freedom of trade” which impoverishes the nation, 
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and, by exposing their manufacturing fellow-citi- 
zens to the competition of rivals in every quarter 
of the world, has ruined so large a portion of them, 
there is scarcely a session in which the mercan- 
tile interest does not memorialize Congress for 
protection against foreign competition. On this 
conduct, so partial to themselves, and so exces- 


sively unkind to us, we dare not trust ourselves to | 


comment. 

It would extend this memorial to an unreasou- 
able length if we particularized one-half of the 
“restrictions” of foreign commerce in favor of our 
merchants. We shall confine ourselves to a few 
prominent cases to prove that this maxim, now so 
zealously urged, has had no weight when the in- 
terests of that class were at stake; and that the 
“restrictions” on foreign commerce which they 
succeeded in obtaining, were not only “not indis- 
pensable for the purposes of revenue,” but in many 
cases pernicious to it. 

When the competition of foreign merchants in 
the coasting trade was wisely destroyed in the 
very outset of the Government, by a heavy pro- 
hibitory tonnage duty, and afterwards by positive 
prohibition, was this measure “ indispensable for 
the purposes of revenue?” Was it not, according 
to the Salem memorial, a “shoal to impede the 
progress of trade?” 

When, in the first session of Congress, foreign 
merchants were excluded from the China trade 
by extra duties on teas imported in foreign vessels, 
averaging one hundred and seven per cent., were 
they “necessary for the purposes of revenue ?” 
Did they not rather impair the revenue ? 

When, more recently, an extra tonnage duty of 
two dollars per ton was imposed on forcign vessels 
arriving from ports which American vessels were 
not allowed to enter, was this ‘‘necessary for the 
purposes of revenue?” Where then was the alarm 
about “shoals to impede the progress of trade?” 

Was the act prohibiting the introduction of plas- 
ter of Paris in foreign vessels “necessary for the 
purposes of revenue 2?” or was it not rather “a 
shoal to impede the progress of trade ?” 

Was the act passed in a late session of Congress, 
of which the object was to coerce the British na- 
tion to abandon the chief feature of their naviga- 
tion act, which they prize so highly, “necessary 
for the purposes of revenue?” Has it not, on the 
contrary, injuriously affected revenue and agricul- 
ture ? 

And, in fine, we ask, and hope for a fair and 
explicit answer, whether the strong “restrictions” 
now contemplated against both Great Britain and 
France are “necessary for the purposes of rev- 
enue?” Whether they are not, like the former, 
“shoals to jeopard” agriculture and “revenue 2” 

The acts above alluded to, and a great variety 
of others which abound in our statute book, do not 
require much comment. They speak a language 
not to be misunderstood. It appears, and cannot 
fail to astonish your honorable Houses, that while 
the merchants have, from the commencement of 
the Government, applied for and been favored with 
“restrictions” not only “not necessary for the pur- 
poses of revenue,” but in many cases pernicious to 


it, a portion of them now use all their energies to 
defeat the reasonable objects of your memorialists, 
and consign them to destruction, on the ground 
that the restrictions contemplated are “not neces- 
sary for the purposes of revenue.” 

“One sacrifice is to be demanded after another ; 
one prohibition heaped upon another until all the 
sources of foreign commerce are dried up; and 
domestic manufactures, sustained by enormous 
bounties, absorb the whole moneyed capital of the 
nation.” 

It ill becomes the advocates of a commerce 
“sustained by enormous bounties,” in the shape of 
tributes to Barbary Powers; foreign intercourse ; 
a most oppressive naval expenditure, amounting 
for the current year to $3,500,000; a commerce 
which has entailed on the nation a war debt of 
nearly $80,000,000, to hold this language respect- 
ing manufactures, on which the Government has 
never expended a single cent in thirty years. 
And what, we ask, has called forth this emphat- 
ical denunciation of manufactures? Merely a 
request, on the part of the manufacturers, of a 
duty of forty or fifty per cent. on cottons, wool- 
lens, iron, and some other articles, in order to 
enable our citizens to compete with the half-starved 
and half-clothed workmen of foreign nations. This 
is the tremendous danger which is “to dry up all 
the sources of foreign commerce,” and “ absorb all 
the moneyed capital of the nation !” 

We cannot forbear to state that it is no proof of 
the intrinsic goodness of a cause, when its advocates 
are reduced to the necessity of drawing high-colored 
and extravagant portraits of dangers which have 
no existence but in their own heated imaginations. 

“Tt is not a little remarkable that these attempts 
are not only repugnant to those maxims of free 
trade which the United States have hitherto so 
forcibly and perseveringly contended for as the 
sure foundation of national prosperity, but they are 
pressed upon us at a moment when the statesmen 
of the Old World, in admiration of the success of 
our policy, are relaxing the rigor of their own sys- 
tems, and yielding themselves to the rational doc- 
trine, that national wealth is best promoted by a 
free interchange of commodities, upon principles of 
perfect reciprocity.” 

It is painful to us to state that this entire para- 
graph rests upon untenable ground. We look in 
vain for the evidences of “ the national prosperity” 
on which the merchants predicate their reasonings. 
Where are those evidences to be found? Is it in 
the decay and destruction of so large a portion of 
the national industry? If this be a sign of “ na- 
tional prosperity,” then is this nation prosperous to 
a degree unexampled in its annals, except in the in- 
terval between the close of the Revolutionary war 
and the establishment of the present form of gov- 
erment. Isit in the decline of commerce and nav- 
igation? Is it in the bankruptcy of so large a 
portion of the merchants, traders, and manufac- 
turersof the country? Isit in the violent measure 
which the Legislatures of four or five of the States 
have adopted, of arresting the course of justice, 
and suspending the collection of debts? Is it in 
the augmentation of poor rates, the increase of 
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mendicants and soup houses? Isit in the failure 
of reyenue to the enormous amount of $5,000,000 
for the. present year? Is it in the exclusion of one 
of our.chief staples from the British markets, and 
the very great depreciation of the price of the rest ? 


Is,it, in a word, in that state of affairs, justly cha- 


raeterized in a recent report, by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in these strong terms: 

` «But few examples have occurred of distress so 
general, and so severe, as that which has been ex- 
hibited in. the United States ?” 

These, alas! are no symptoms of “national 
prosperity,” and of “the success of our policy,” 
which, we are told, and with a grave and sober 
air, asif the assertion were irrefragable, excites “ the 
admiration of the statesmen of the Old World !” 

We look around in vain, we repeat, for this 

“national prosperity, which sounds so captivat- 
ingly. And we look equally in vain for “ the ad- 
miration of the statesmen of the Old World,” of 
“ the success of our policy,” which is brought for- 
ward to tickle our national vanity. It would be 
yain to seek for the “success of a policy,” which, 
after twenty years of a most extensive commerce, 
in which we received exorbitant prices for all 
our staples, has, in five years of profound peace, 
with abundant harvests, and wholly free from any 
natural calamity, reduced an intelligent, indus- 
tripus, active population, possessed of almost.every 
possible advantage of soil and climate, with water 
power unequalled in the world, from a towering 
state of prosperity to its present lamentable situa- 
_ tion—a situation which, notwithstanding “the 
admiration of the statesmen of the Old World,” 
emphatically warns us to change a policy, which 
built our prosperity not on the solid basis of na- 
tional industry, but on the wretched foundation of 
foreign wars and famines, and has rendered us de- 
pendent on foreign nations even for the chief part 
of the clothes we wear, although possessed of the 
most valuable raw material in the world, to an 
extent commensurate with the demand of nearly 
half the globe. 
, But if we look in vain for this “national pros- 
perity,” for “the success of our policy,” and for 
“the admiration of the statesmen of the Old 
World,” we look equally in vain for “the relax- 
ation of the rigor of their system. When this me- 
morial was draughted, early in January last, and 
likewise when it was presented to Congress, on the 
31st of that month, there was not before the Amer- 
ican nation a trace of such relaxation in any part 
of Europe whatever. The assumption, therefore, 
on which so much of the argument of the memo- 
rial is predicated was unwarranted by the fact. 

The countries with which the chief part of our 
intercourse is carried on are Great Britain and 
France. In the three last years of our domestic 
exports, amounting to $192,000,000, there were 
$141,000,000 exported to these two countries ; 
whereas, to Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
Prussia, the Hanse Towns, and all the ports of 
Germany, we only exported $11,000,000. Of 
course, we are little interested in the commercial 
arrangements of those nations. 

The signers of the Salem memorial are called | 


upon to produce any symptom in Great Britain.or 
France of this very extraordinary “admiration,” 
or its effects. Our policy is truly a subject of 
“admiration” for the desolation it has produced, as 
hurricanes and tornadoes are ; but not of imitation 
to any wise nation. No symptoms of such imita- 
tion can be found. On the contrary, the cords are 
every day drawn tighter. So far as respects France, 
the Edinburgh Review for July, 1819, informs us 
that— 

“The anti-commercial system of the ex-Empe- 
ror, instead of being modified or repealed, has, in 
fact, been adopted in all its extent, by his legitimate 
successors, and in their hands has become doubly 
efficient.” 

No alteration has taken place since that period. 
We are therefore warranted to state that the “ad- 
miration” and imitation of “the success of our 

olicy,” which form so capital an item in the Sa- 
em memorial, cannot be substantiated in France. 
And the rigorous acts recently passed and now 
contemplated by this Government, to counteract 
the British restrictive commercial policy, prove 
that that nation, in like manner, does not fall 
within the description of the Salem memorial, as 
excited to “admiration” or imitation of “our pol- 
icy” by its wonderful “success.” 

When the Salem merchants laid down the 
maxim that “national wealth is best promoted by 
a free interchange of commodities, upon principles 
of perfect reciprocity,” did they mean to convey 
the idea that the United States enjoy such a.“ free 
interchange?” It cannot be. There is no nation 
in the world which carries on commerce more 
completely destitute of “ perfect reciprocity.” 

Our ports are open to the manufactures of all 
theworld. Whereas, most of the ports of Europe, 
and all those of the colonies of that quarter of the 
globe, are shut against ours. This is a practical 
commentary on the ‘perfect reciprocity” which 
the Salem memorial insinuates we enjoy. 

Again: we exchange necessaries of life, and 
raw materials in the most rude state, for manufac- 
tures elaborated with the last finish of human in- 
dustry and skill: thus, in every case, we exchange 
the labor of two or three, and, in many, that of 
ten, twenty, and thirty persons for one. Our cot- 
ton is returned to us in a manufactured state at an 
average of fivefold its original cost. , 

It is this species of one-sided “perfect recipro- 
city” which has produced “a distress so general 
and severe” that “few examples” of equal intensity 
“have occurred,” and which has rendered the sit- 
uation of the United States an object of regret and 
sympathy for its fricnds, and of exultation for its 
enemies. It is full time for the guardians of the 
nation’s rights to secure to it something like “ re- 
ciprocity,” in its intercourse with the rest of the 
world. 

We cannot close this memorial without express- 
ing our astonishment and regret that an idea could 
ever have prevailedof the existence of hostility be- 
tween the interests of agriculture and manufac- 
tures; whereas, the great mass of the productions 
of the former derive their chief value from the 
market afforded by the latter. The hides, the 
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skins, the furs, the wool,a large portion of the cot- from all taxes, and exonerated from all the legal 
ton, the timber, the coals, the lead, the iron, the} duties imposed on citizens, while they exclude 
piteh, the tar, the turpentine, the tallow, the indigo, even our breadstuffs, except when threatened b 

the flax of the farmer, find a ready sale among the | famine; and it is equally notorious that they are 
manufacturers, who likewise consume of provisions | making every effort to exclude also our cotton, to- 
one thousand per cent. more than the amount ex- | bacco, and other great staples, by encouraging 
ported to all the world in the most flonrishing pe- | the production of them in their colonies. They 
riod of our history. impose high import duties, and still higher excise, 

Your memorialists are gratified to find that the | on all foreign products, which are payable in cash, 
opposition to their just requests has been confined | on delivery of the goods from the ship or publie 
to a small portion of the two great classes of their stores, and invariably secure peculiar privileges to 
fellow-citizens. their subjects over foreigners, 

In submitting these premises to the most serious! Your memorialists cannot believe that your 
attention of your honorable Houses, your memo-| honorable body have been duly informed of the 
rialists hope that you will make such a modifica- | deleterious effects arising from the existing system, 
tion of the the tariff as will secure to all persons | which is availed of by foreigners, to the utter ruin 
interested in agriculture, manufactures, and com-| of all regular business and honest industry. The 


merce, a full and equal share of protection. numerous memorials presented this session for re- 
THOS. LEIPER, Vice President. | lief, the distresses throughout the country gen- 

James Meass, Secretary pro tem. erally, the almost total stagnation of business in all 
PuILaDELPata, April 3, 1820. our great cities, speak a language which cannot 


be misunderstood any longer. The utmost anx- 
iety exists, and is suspended on the deliberations 
pep A ` of your honorable body. The nation expects at 
PROTECTION TO MANUFACTURES. your hands some efficient measures for relief from 
pr ; resent embarrassments, and security for future 

[Communicated to the House, April 24, 1820.] Earnie. sements, and y 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Representa-| Your memorialists, therefore, humbly hope that 
tives in Congress assembled + Congress will not adjourn without acting effi- 
The memorial of the American Society of the ciently on the important bills now pending before 

city of New York for the encouragment of domes- your honorable body, 


tic manufactures respectfully represents: f W. FEW, Vice President. 
That your memorialists deem it a duty incum- Perer H. SCHENCK, Sierelaries 
bent on them again to address your honorable| Jonn E. Hype. PRAPER TES, 


body on the subjects embraced in their memorial 
of the 16th December last. 

The excessive and continued importation of 
foreign manufactures, which is encouraged and} REMONSTRANCE AGAINST AN INCREASE 
supported by the existing tariff, the credit given OF DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 
for the duties, and free sales at auction, have de- 
stoyed order and safety in business, discouraged f z ; > 
enterprise, suspended labor, and excited the most [Communicated to the Senate, April 28, 1820.] 
lively apprehensions for the future peace and wel-| To the honorable the Senate and House of Repre- 
fare of the country. | sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 

The facts that have transpired in this market| gress assembled - 
recently are too important in their bearing on this} The memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
subject to pass unnoticed. By statements, care-| the city of Philadelphia respectfully showeth : 
fully made out, it appears that, in this city alone,| That we have seen, with great concern, the pro- 
about twelve thousand packages of foreign manu- ject of a bill reported to the House of Representa- 
factures have been sold at auction, from the Ist | tives by the Committee of Commerce and Manu- 
January last to 15th April instant, the duties on factures, calling for a considerable increase of duties 
which are estimated at $1,000,000; which sum, | on goods imported into the United States. We 
by this short process, has now become active ate had hoped that, during the uncommon depression 


ital, loaned by this Government to foreign manu-| of our commerce and agriculture, no measures 
facturers and their agents in this country, in aid | would have been taken by our Government to add 
of such operations, to crush the enterprise and in- | to the accumulated distress of either. Ifthe mere 
dusty of this nation. item of revenue were the only object proposed by 

The contrast between the policy of this Govern- | the bill, we should think it inexpedient, and as by 
ment, and that of all the great States of Europe, | no means calculated to effect the end proposed; 
on this subject, is appalling to every citizen who but, considering it as calculated seriously to injure 
reflects upon it. We admit a free importation of } or perhaps destroy our foreign commeree, and to 
all the manufactures and products of Europe and | erect on its ruins a manufacturing system, incom- 
India, subject only to a light duty, payable ata patible with our habits and the state of our popu- 
distant period. We admit foreign adventurers, | lation, it becomes the duty of those who are to be 
immediately on landing, to compete with our cit- | the victims, respectfully to remonstrate against 
wens, In every profession, at their very doors, free | sach manifest injustice. 
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Whatever may be the merits of the system of | will be such as we have here stated. The revenue 


finance which has existed since the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, it is at least entitled to suffi- 
cient respect to preserve it from abrogation before 
a proper substitute be offered. That which is now 
proposed, so far from increasing the revenue, will 
in our opinion have a contrary effect, and will at 
the same time tend to destroy our foreign com- 
merce, and introduce an unfavorable change in our 
habits and morals. But we beg leave to call your 
legislative attention especially to that class of soci- 
ety of which we are members, and to reflect upon 
the consequences that will result, not only to us, 
but also to the numerous descriptions of tradesmen 
and artisans who depend on us for thcir employ- 
ment and support, from any sudden and radical 
change in our present condition. Our capitals, to 
an immense amount, are vested in shipping, ware- 
houses, wharves, and other appendages, belonging 
to mercantile establishments. We have been pre- 
pared by education and habit for the different 
branches of our calling, and are unfit for any other. 
Are we then to be required to submit to the de- 
struction of our property, and to renounce the great 
branch of maritime commerce which is cueval 
with the settlement of our country? It is in the 

ower of Congress to change our laws, but it is 
beyond its power to change the force of nature and 
habit. We have an extensive line of seacoast, 
indented with fine harbors; we havea bold and 
enterprising population on that seacoast, to whom 
the ocean has hitherto furnished subsistence and 
comfort: they will, therefore, there is too much 
reason to believe, not be withdrawn from it by any 
tariff that Congress may think proper to eaialliai 
The honorable, conscientious trader, may be com- 
pelled to abandon his calling, by reason of the 
regulations which Congress may impose on it, but 
the smuggler will take his place, and furnish, on 
easy terms, every article of foreign luxury on which 
our legislators may impose prohibitory duties. ‘The 
warehouses and shipping may be destroyed, and 
their owners ruined, but they will be replaced b 
British ships and British warehouses at Monreal, 
St. Andrew’s, and on the English side of the 
Lakes. 

We hope that the class of citizens who are so 
zealously employed in this great work of change 
will be called on to show from what source the 
Government will derive its revenue during the 
period that must intervene between the overthrow 
of the present system and the establishment of 
another ; nay, we will even add, after it shall be 
established. The duties on imports are already 
so high that the consumption decreases daily ; and 
yet it is proposed to increase the revenue by increa- 
sing the imposts: our own experience suggests a 
very different remedy. Another policy, and we 
think a better, would have lowered the duties, and 
sought for greater revenue in increased consump- 
tion. Whilst these destructive restrictions are to 
be resorted to, we hear nothing of internal taxes, 
when a moderate and wholesome tax on domestic 
spirits would nearly supply, of itself, the deficiency 
in the revenue. Whatever may be the object of 
the tariff proposed, we respectfully believe the end 


will be diminished, and foreign commerce carried 
on by fraudulent dealers. We would ask the ad- 
vocates of this innovation for information as to 
what is to be done with our surplus agricultural 
productions during the time of this violent restric- 
tion on foreign commerce. We know well how 
it is to be disposed of when our country shall be 
covered with workshops and manufactorics. We 
are then to consume it ourselves. But, as the in- 
terval will certainly be of many years duration, it 
is necessary to make some previous arrangement 
for the disposal of this important item. If we tax 
to prohibition the produce of other countries, those 
countries will do the same by ours. We havea 
notable instance in the duties imposed by us on 
the wines of Portugal and Spain. Of these we 
destroyed the consumption by excessive dutics; 
Spain and Portugal have destroyed the consump- 
tion of our corn and flour by the same means. 
This fine branch of trade was thus destroyed ; and 
how does the account stand with the parties now ? 
Why, we drink whiskey that pays no duties, and 
Spain and Portugal get grain from other countries. 
We imposed high duties on British goods, and a 
restrictive duty on her tonnage; she defeated our 
tounage duty by an equivalent duty on our tonnage, 
and superadded a bounty to her own. We were 
glad to compound, by agreeing to remove all dis- 
criminative duties and bounties on the shipping of 
both nations. Had we also agreed to diminish 
our duties on such of her mapufactures as cannot, 
for a long time, interfere with our own, we should 
probably not have witnessed the very extraordinary 
efforts which she has lately made to procure cot- 
ton, the great staple of our Southern States, from 
the East Indies, to the great prejudice of the value 
of ours. She would gladly take our raw mate- 
rials, and pay us in such manufactures as we shall 
be unable to rival, with the aid even of prohibitory 
duties, for a long series of years. But, if we take 
measures to lessen the sale of her goods, she will 
not be backward in retaliating, by lessening, as 
much as she can, the consumption of our raw ma- 
terials. Unfortunately, we have no productions 
of acharacter so peculiar as to defy competition, 
like the teas of China, and the wines and brandies 
of France. All of our productions arc to be found 
in other countries; and we must not be sur- 
prised to see her, at no distant day, forego the use 
of our cotton, as Portugal now does that of our 
flour. If England is the original from which we 
propose to copy our restrictive system, we should 
consider whether her situation was analogous to 
ours when she adopted hers. We shall find that 
every acre of her good land wasin cultivation, and 
that her population and capital were redundant. 
In none of these items is there a conformity with 
our present situation : our population is very sparse, 
compared with our immense extent of ete 
and both our population and capital are feeble, 
compared with the exertions that will be called for 
in this arrangement. But those are not the only 
difficulties we shall have to contend with. We 
have just stated to you the effect of the rivalry and 
counteraction of other nations, as it respects the 
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exports of our surplus productions. We beg leave 
to call your attention to the actual situation of 
England, as it respects her exports. Every nation 
in Europe is at war with her restrictive system, 
and have, by their counteraction, reduced her man- 
ufacturing establishments, and the persons connect- 
ed with them,sto a condition of unparalleled dis- 
tress. Even this, our proposed measure, is princi- 
pally levelled at her. The fact is, that as long as 
we have surplus productions we must export, and, 
as long as we export, we must import. But, if we 
determine not to import, and effect this purpose 
either by prohibition or by excessive duties, we 
must be prepared to meet a corresponding feeling 
on the part of other nations, and to suffer the in- 
conveniences thathave uniformly attended restrict- 
ed commerée, both as it respects our revenue and 
agricultural interests. 

It is not only on general principles that we 
object to the proposed plan of restriction and high 
duties, but we are also urged by the peculiarity of 
our Own situation to remonstrate against their un- 
equal and:unjust operation. During the last two 
or three years, the aggregate of the commerce of 
the United States has been productive of gieat loss 
to those who have been concerned in foreign trade; 
so that the merchant, who should only be the or- 
gan through which the revenue is conveyed to the 
Treasury, has in fact been burdened with a very 
large proportion of the duty which was intended 
to fall on the consumer. The diminution of cap- 
ital has been such as to produce many and very 
heavy failures throughout the maritime ports of 
the Union. As long therefore as this state of things 
continued, we, as before obseryed, had hoped that 
no additional duties would have been imposed, 
inasmuch as those now levied have such an une- 
qual, and we may add, unjust bearing. We have 
waited, without murmuring, in hopes thata change 
of circumstances might enable us to receive a 
decent return for the employment of our capital 
and labor, but we had not imagined that an aggra- 
vation of our sufferings would come from a quar- 
tër where we look only for relief. If we are asked 
why, under such great disadvantages, we have 
continued to import foreign productions, we an- 
sWer that, during the whole period, there has been 
a gradual diminution of mercantile establishments 
throughout the Union; that those whose capital 
has principally been invested in shipping have 
cherished a hope that the reaction consequent on 
the convulsed state of the commercial world daring 
the last twenty-five years would soon cease to 
opérate ; and moreover that it cannot be expected 
that, as long as there are even hopes of improve- 
ment, a very numerous description of persons 
should abandon a calling to which they have been 
uniformly devoted, and of which only they have 
any knowledge. But there are not wanting other 
considerations of a, very serious nature which must 
have-escaped the notice of those who propose an 
increase of duties at this time, even presuming that 
such iticrease would improve the revenue. Sure- 
ly it will be allowed that the measure of taxation 
should be proportioned to the means of payment. 
Im ovr country we have no other criterion for 


fixing the extent of these means than the value of 
our agricultural productions; and if we are to be 
influenced by a test of so natural a character, we 
are bold to affirm that since the adoption of the 
present Constitution we have, with the exceptions 
of the periods of war and embargo, at no time 
been in a condition so illy prepared to face an in- 
crease of taxes. We believe that, throughout our 
whole country, the products of our agriculture are 
in a state of extreme depression. There may be 
some few exceptions, one of which we shall have 
occasion to speak of hereafter; but, as a general 
observation, we think ourselves correct ; at all 
events, we can speak with confidence as to the ar- 
ticle of flour, the great staple of the Middle States. 
In a note which we transmit herewith, you will 
find that the average prices of flour, from the year 
1789 up to the present period, have uniformly 
exceeded that which prevails at this time. Now, 
as the price of provisions regulates the price of 
every species of labur, we find that the latter has 
also declined propurtionably in its value; and that 
the means of enjoyment, or even support, are very 
much contracted in every department of life. 
How then are we to support the present rate of 
taxes, so far above the rates of those which pre- 
vailed in the early days of our Constitution, when 
our means are reduced even below the standard of 
thatage? We can only support them by rigid econ- 
omy, which now pervades every branc of society. 
And let us here observe, that the very causes which 
operate so unfavorably to the agricultural and 
commercial interests have a tendency directly op- 
posite, as it respects those who are concerned in 
manufacturing establishments. Every cent which 
is deducted from the price of labor is an additional 
bounty to them. A cotton factory in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston, established on sound princi- 
ples, as it respects capital and conduct, has given 
an annual dividend of twelve per cent. for some 
years. We do not believe that, during the same 
period, there has been in the Middle States an equal 
Investment in commerce or agriculture that has 
given equal emolument; and yet it is contemplated 
to sacrifice these unerring sources of wealth and 
power merely to promote the views of a small class 
of citizens; and that, too, without any reasonable 
expectation of seeing their theories reduced to 
beneficial practice. 

We here beg leave to close, for the present, our 
general observations as to the expediency of increä- 
sing the present rate of duties, and shall proeeed 
to make some few of a more specific character as 
it respects some of the leading articles in the pro- 
posed tariff; and we do this the more cheerfully, 
as we feel satisfied that it will appear, from the 
facts we shall present to your view, that the exist- 
ing rate of duties, so far from being enhanced, 
should be, in many instances, reduced, if it be ini- 
tended to apply them to the beneficial purposes’ of 
revenue. 


Liquors and Groceries. 
Wines—We observe that the duty on this im- 


portant article is left in blank to be filled up. Iù 
the course of these remarks, and also. in a miemo- 
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rial which we lately presented to the Congress, we 
have shown the destructive effects produced by 
high duties on wines; and it affords an instructive 
lesson to us for our future conduct in regard to 
laying high duties on articles which are considered 
as luxuries. We promoted the agricultural as 
well as commercial interests of the Union by ex- 
changing our provisions and lumber for the wines 
of Spain and Portugal, which, for many years, 
were a source of considerable revenue. On these 
we imposed such high duties that we have, in a 
great measure, destroyed the consumption of them, 
and we have lost the sale of the provisions which 
we gave in exchange for them. As it has not 
pleased the Lord to grant us any vineyards, and as 
we once found this a profitable article of revenue, 
when properly managed, we trust it will not offend 
the most fastidious economist if we respectfully 
suggest to you the propriety of treading back on 
our steps, and reducing, by almost one-half, the 
duties actually paid. Perhaps it may produce a 
policy on the part of Spain and Portugal to retrace 
their steps, and to remove the restriction which 
they have imposed on our productions. We may 
then again havea chance of calling on the farmers 
for some part of the surplus grain which, from 
present appcarances, they are likely to have on 
and. 

Brandy—We find this article, in the existing 
as ‘well as in the proposed tariff, classed with spirits 
of other denominations. We think that brandies 
(to use a plural term) should be classed, and that 
French brandy should pay at least fifty per cent. 
more duty than any other species, not only because 
the French Government are endeavoring to wrest 
a part of our carrying trade from us, but because 
the brandies of France are of a peculiar character 
as to goodness, and cannot be supplied (of equal 
quality and request) by any other nation ; and are, 
in fact, of far greater value at the place of their 
growth than any other. If any difficulty should 
occur in separating them from other brandies in 
the tariff, they might, we conceive, be properly 
atiihitted into the list of ad valorem articles with 
the others; and we should then tax them by value, 
which, in this case, we should consider the true 
ériterion for the measure of duty. The tariff, as it 
How stands, virtually prohibits the importation of 
Spanish brandy’; but as we do not approve of high 
dutiés, except in miost special cases, we propose to 
produce the effect of reducing the duty now paid 
on Spanish brandy, so as to Teave that of France 
at the proposed advance. 

Rii.— We would recommend precisely the same 
course as to this article, which is now taxed too 
liigh, in our opinion. It has been a source of great 
emolument to our revenue, but, under the present 
rate of duty, the consumption, as far as we can 
jtidge, is very rapidly declining. It recommends 


itself, moreover, to our favor, by its being one of | 


the principal articles of payment given in the West 
Indies for our agricultural productions. If we drive 
it from our market, we must expect these produc- 
tions will be treated. there in the same manner as 
they have been treated in Spain and Portugal. 
Eyen under the existing tariff, we contemplate 


| that this will be its fate ere long; but, under the 
proposed addition of duty, it will not be imported 
in a way that will yield any efficient benefit to the 
revenue. Indeed, we are not without something 
more than apprehension, that a considerable quan- 
tity is now introduced in a clandestine mannet ; 
nor need you be surprised that it is so, when every 
puncheon thus introduced affords a profit of from 
forty to fifty dollars. 

Cofee-—Almost every observation we have made 
in respect to rum may be applied to this article. 
Weare of opinion that the present duty of five 
cents per pound is too high, and we are persuaded 
that a reduction of one per cent. per pound would 
have a favorable effect on the revenue. We con- 
sider it a fair object of revenue, as far as that rev- 
enue can be collected, and as far as we can afford 
to pay it; but we think the present duty sufficient- 
ly high to invite to the frequent breach of our rev- 
enue laws; and we are satisfied that, in our part 
of the country, the consumption has very much 
decreased. 

Sugar —This is a most important article, not 
only as it respects the revenue, but as forming a 
leading item in the comforts, we may even say the 
necessaries of life. Without any certain data, we 
venture to estimate the quantity of this article con- 
sumed in the United States at 60,000,000 pounds 
producing, at three cents per pound, a revenie of 
$1,800,000. When the duty was imposéd on sugar, 
it was intended for the purpose of revenue only; 
and it was not contemplated that, in our country, 
there existed a climate and soil calculated for its 
production. But during the last few years a cer- 
tain portion of Louisiana has been found to possess 
these advantages; and snch has been the rapidity 
with which they have been improved, that it is 
estimated that the produce of Louisiana will amount 
this year to about 40,000 hogsheads, of 900 pounds 
each, or a total of 36,000,000 pounds. As no duty 
is paid on this enormous amount, that which is 
paid on sugar from other countries operates as a 
protecting duty to it, and gradually loses the char- 
acter of a revenue duty, and will soon cease to 
exist as such; because the increased cultivation in 
Louisiana bids fair to supersede the necessity of 
importing from other countries. There will then 
have occurred, for the present year, a deficit, in 
this single item, of $1,080,000. But, without an- 
ticipating the consummation of the deficit, we beg 
leave to call your attention to that which will, in 
our opinion, be sustained in the present year. We 
have stated already, on the best information we 
can procure, that the last crop ainounted to about 
36,000,000 pounds. This sugar, being protected 
by our present high duties, is wholly consumed in 
the United States; and every hundred weight of 
sugar imported from foreign countries, admitting 
it cost the same price, must be sold for three dol- 
lars more, in order to indemnify the importer. But 
inasmuch as the sugars of the West Indies require 
twice the labor and expense requisite in Louisiana, 
the price at which they are bought by us cannot 
be supposed to be less. Thus it evidently appears 
that the whole duty which is thus subtracted from 
our revenue, is neither more nor less than a bounty 
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granted to the sugar planters of Louisiana; and 
that the amount thus granted on 36,000,000 pounds, 
at three dollars, is $1,080,000. But this is not all. 
It is generally understood that two hogsheads of 
sugar yield one hogshead of molasses, and this 
latter an equal quantity of rum; so that there will 
exist the materials for 20,000 hogsheads of rum, 
which, at the moderate estimate of one hundred 
dollars each, at a bounty of thirty cents per gal- 
lon, will amount to $600,000; if not distilled, 
it will only receive a bounty of $80,000. But ad- 
mitting one-half to be used without distillation, 
and the other to be converted into rum, the mean 
sum will be - - - - $340,000 
Which, added to the bounty on sugar, 1,080,000 


Then the aggregate bounty will be $1,420,000 
We do not pretend to be accurate in this esti- 
mate, because we receive the principal data from 
public report. But we are willing to make large 
deductions from its amount; and we will suppose 
that the amount paid asa bounty to Louisiana for 
the present year will amount only to $1,000,000. 
As probably the subject has not been considered in 
this point of view, the result may be matter of sur- 
rise; and we shall no longer be at a Joss to account 
or a diminution of our revenue in one of its most 
important branches. But there is a feature in 
this protecting duty of so singular a cast that we 
do not believe it can be paralleled in the history 
of commercial bounties. It seems that the soil 
calculated for raising sugar cane in Louisiana is 
very limited, and that the culture of it is as yet 
confined to a small number of persons. We do 
not believe that the number of sugar planters ex- 
ceeds from one to two hundred. We cannot vouch 
for the correctness of the estimate ; but, presuming 
it to be correct, and that the number of planters 
amounts, say to one hundred, then, assuming our 
reduced estimate of bounty of $1,000,000, it will 
appear that the United States grant an average 
sum of ten thousand dollars per annum to cach of 
these hundred planters; or five thousand dollars, 
if their number be two hundred. 1f these state- 
ments be correet-—and the Legislature have better 
means than we possess for ascertaining their cor- 
rectness—we presume that no comment is ne- 
cessary. 

Again: we are not to suppose that the evil ends 
here, and that we are to suffer no other incunve- 
nience than the payment of these splendid sine- 
cures. We have now to present thecase to you in 
a point infinitely more interesting, and such as we 
trust will excite the must serious attention on the 
part of Congress. We have supposed that the 
consumption of sugar in the United States amounts 
to about sixty millions of pounds ; and in the esti- 
mate of the crop now delivering at New Orleans we 
have rated it thirty-six millions of pounds. There 
is, then, only required an increase of twenty four 
millions of pounds in the growth of Louisiana 
sugars to complete the supply for the actual de- 
mand ofthe whole Union. Erom the rate at which 
they have increased for some ycars, the production 
will soon have attained to this point; and the im- 


portation of foreign sugars and rum, as articles of 
consumption will, of necessity, cease. The eon- 
sequences of this change will be much more seri- 
ous than they at first appear. 

Our commerce with the West Indies is, in our 
present situation, of the greatest importance to our 
agricultural as well as to our maritime interests. 
Excluded from the ports of Europe by our own 
bad policy, our provisions and lumber have scarce- 
ly any other mart than the West Indies; and the 
principal returns which they afford are sugar, rum, 
and molasses. Now, if these are wholly driven 
from consumption, we must cease to receive them 
in payment, for we cannot continue to import 
them with a chance of being indemnified for their 
cost, by reshipping them to Europe; and if we 
cannot receive them in payment, our agricultu- 
ral products will of necessity be rejected, and 
this other branch of commerce will either expire, 
or be continued in a very diminished and languish- 
ing condition. 

There is also another view of this subject, 
which we consider of importance. We have sta- 
ted the amount of sugar made in Louisiana this 
year to. be 36,000,000 pounds, which, rated at 
the moderate price of seven dollars per hundred 
pounds, will amount to $2,520,000; of which 
amount we have shown that we now pay as boun- 
ty more than $1,000,000, and that when the quan- 
uty shall have increased to the measure of our 
supposed consumption, (60,000,000,) the bounty 
wil be increased to $1,800,000, exclusive of that 
which which will accrue on the rum and molasses. 
Thus an enormous and increasing contribution is 
levied on every individual in the Union, to pamper a 
few individuals living in the most remote and most 
favored angle of our country. To add to their 
excessive gains, we are to destroy the most active 
and beneficial branch of our commerce, and to 
dissolve those branches of foreign commerce 
through which we are to reccive our supplies, in 
the event of being at war with a nation having a 
maritime force superior to our own. It will be in 
vain that we shall be told that the commerce which 
we lose will be replaced by that of Louisiana, 
The whole of the maritime States furnish scarcely 
a single article with which she cannot supply her- 
self without our assistance. The value of our ex- 
ports to New Orleans, in native productions, is so 
small, and diminishes so rapidly, that Louisiana 
bids fair, and that very soon, to stand in the same 
relation to us with China. We must send our 
specie to purchase her productions, and that, too, 
when they shall no longer enjoy the bounties now 
granted by us with such prodigality. Be 

We are sensible that the bounty (for such it is, 
in effect} granted on the sugar, rum, and molasses, 
has not been produced by any legislative act form- 
ed for the purpose of revenue, and which, by the 
gradual increase of these articles, has been vir- 
tually converted into a bounty, and the measure 
of their increase is precisely that by which wemay 
estimate the progressive reduction of our revenue, 
and of our West India trade. In the infancy of 
the sugar establishments on the Mississippi, it 
might have been prudent to grant protection, and 
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even positive bounty, if required; but in their pre- | ties, are of opinion that the duties, generally speak- 
sent state of prosperity, when it is ascertained that | ing, are fairly paid ; but they have no hesitation 
no species of agriculture can compare with this as | in declaring that the proposed advance will have 
to emolument, we think it is time to withdraw a | the effect of producing a very extensive branch of 
portion of the bounty, and apply it to other branches | contraband trade. As far asour own opinion may 
of agriculture, which, in their turn, require sup- | have weight, we do not hesitate to say that, if the 
port. Our flour, our corn, our tobacco, our rice, | present high duties will not protect our manufac- 
our salted fish, and lumber, call for support. But | tures, it is an evident proof that we are not pre- 
we do not ask for it in the form of restricted du- | pared, under our present circumstances, to engage 
ties, but in the removal of such as operate to de- | more extensively in them, and that justice and 
press those staple commoditics. So far are we j sound policy require that we should not increase 
from approving of an increase in the duties of rum, | the actual bounties. Nay, we are of opinion that, 
sugar, and molasses, that we think it will be both | in some instances, the proposed increase, amount- 
wise and just on the part of our Government to | ing to prohibition, would injure our manufactures 
reduce by one-half the amount of those which now j as well as our revenue. In fact, we do not con- 
exist on those articles. It is a most oppressive tax | sider cither our population or means are such as to 
on the farmer of the seaboard to pay, as a protect- | invite us to engage in such as may rival the finer 
ing duty on a barrel of New Orleans sugar, seven | productions of the Europcan looms. We respect- 
bushels of wheat, at the prices of the present day; | fully believe, for the present, we ought to be satis- 
and how much more oppressive is it still, that this | fied with the manufactures of coarse goods, and 
enormous bounty, when paid, should operate to | leave to those who take our raw materials the sup- 
destroy the sale of his produce in the marts to! ply of fine goods. The purposes of commerce as 
which it has been usually exported? Such, how- | well as revenue will thus be promoted. .At any 
ever, is the extent of the tax, and such its efect. | rate, the establishment of new branches of manu- 
In asking thus for a diminution of duty on West | factures is the work of time ; and something more 
India produce, we do not apprehend a diminution | than a desire to establish those of fine goods should 
of the revenue; the existing high duties have con- | be manifested before we proceed to strike a deadly 
tributed principally to the great reduction on the j blow at other branches of industry, of the greatest 
consumption of it. We contemplate very favora- | national interest, and on which the prosperity and 
ble results to the revenue, which the enlarged con- | happiness of our country have hitherto been found- 
sumption, under reduced prices, will create; and | ed. It would seem well to pause before it be de- 
that soon the most beneficial effects will be felt in | termined by any legislative means to cffect any 
the important branches of agriculture and com- | sudden change in the habits and character of our 
merce. porna: It would be well, we respectfully be- 

Having thus respectfully taken a view of the | lieve, to examine cautiously those which we are 
immediate and prospective operation of the actual | to assume in lieu of those which we are called on 
duty on sugar, we shall close our protracted obser- | to renounce. Our institutions have hitherto been 
vations on this most important item, begging leave | such as to render our happiness proverbial. What, 
to invite the particular attention of the Congress | on the other hand, is the condition of those whom 
to it, as well from considerations of general policy | we are attempting to imitate in this new career ? 
as from those which attach peculiarly to agricul- | The manufactories and workshops of England are 
ture and commerce. the nurseries of pauperism and discontent. Ought 

Molasses. —Our observations on sugar apply with | we to wish to rival her in fine muslins or splendid 
equal, if not greater, force to molasses. Itis the; toys? If our poor rates, like hers, are to amount 
humble and nutritious sweet resorted to by those | to thirty-six millions of dollars, and if our soldiers 
who cannot afford to buy sugar, and seasons the | and farmers are to be employed in suppressing the 
simple repast of all ages and of all sexes. If we | insurrections of our manufacturers, let her enjoy 
do not ask a reduction of the present duty, we at | the emoluments and miseries of her manufacturing 
least deprecate an advance, more especially as that | system, and let us avoid it until a crowded popu- 
called for by the new tariff will still add to the i lation may render it expedient and secure. e 
bounty now granted to the planters of Louisiana. | have known of many attempts in Europe at the 

In respect to all the actual and proposed duties | hotbed process of raising manufactures, and we 
on the important items of cotton and woollen į believe that it has almost universally failed.— 

oods, we subjoin a body of notes, showing what | The truth is, in respect to legislation on this sub- 
is and will be the eflect of the proposed changes. | ject, the Congress have done all that they can do, 
The observations which accompany them are|if we are to expect revenue from our imports. 
made by a practical merchant, and we conceive | They have peopled districts, and have conducted 
are highly worthy of consideration. It will be! them properly, acknowledge that they are suffi- 
seen that the present duties operate as a very | ciently protected by our present duties, and they 
heavy tax on the consumer; that they are abun- ask no advance. But this is not enough. We 
dantly large for the protection of our manufac- i must lay the groundwork of a general system of 
tures, and that the proposed advance will not only ! manufacturing, and, as a prelude to it, it is pro- 
tend to diminish our revenue, but to produce the , posed to begin by destroying our whole commer- 
most demoralizing effects in oursociety. The im | cial and agricultural systems at one sweeping 
porters of woollen and cotton goods, whatever | blow; for such promises to be the result of the 
may be their opinions as to the present rate of du- į proposed tariff. It would be reasonable to suppose 
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from the summary mode of proceeding contem- 
_ plated, that the looms and the anvils and the ar- 
tists were impatiently waiting for the signal from 
` Congress, to supply us with chintzes and muslins, 
“with needles and watches. But so far from this 
‘being the case, we do not believe that the advo- 
cates of this important change have in contem- 
plation one single branch of the higher class of 
fabrics; and it will be prudent for them to abstain 
_from engaging in them. Their efforts, supported 
by legislation, will be unequal to the attainment 
of the proposed end. As before observed, we may 
‘ruin the fair merchant, but we cannot suppress the 
trade when transferred to the smuggler, who will 
undersell our own manufacturers. 

If the spirit in which these exactions are made 
is characteristic of the new system which is to be 
‘introduced, we confess that we should for this 

_ alone deprecate its progress; for, if it is thus in 
the gristle, what will it bein the bone? It seeks 
` to destroy one great and hitherto beneficial sys- 
tem, before it is prepared to furnish a substitute. 
At abolishes imposts that are paid with fidelity, and 
‘calls for others that we seriously fear will not be 
paid. The interests that it places in advance of 
_.all others are those of only a few, compared with 
those whose interests it seeks to demolish. What, 
_ on the other hand, has been the conduct of the far- 
mer and the merchant? They have borne with 
cheerfulness, and discharged with punctuality, the 
taxes which have been imposed on them, whether 
for the support of Government, or for the promo- 
tion of other branches of industry; they have seen 
their commerce injured in some points, and de- 
stroyed in others; they have furnished the means 
of paying what may be considered as bounties to 
domestic manufactures, to the fullest extent of 
good policy; and yet, far from even murmuring, 
or torturing Congress by their repeated demands, 
they have either suffered in silence, or restricted 
‘themselves to suggesting measures which would 
promote the public weal as well as their own. 
‘Are they, then, after their patience under pro- 
tracted sufferings, to be called on, in this time of 
general distress, to sustain new injuries in their 
agricultural interests, and to have their commer- 
cial establishments overthrown, and even the very 
nature of their being changed, merely to promote 
‘the delusive projects of a few interested individ- 
uals? They have too much confidence in the 
„wisdom of the National Legislature to suppose 
that they will encourage these vague and ephe- 
meral schemes, calculated to make a revolution in 
our condition, and, in the end, to produce effects 
the very contrary to what they profess. 

Your memorialists respectfully remark, that they 
are opposed not only to the principle of the pro- 
posed tariff, but also to the details to which it is 
applied ; and that, so far from adding one cent to 

. the present duties, it is our opinion that an increase 
of revenue and an improvement in our general 
condition can only be expected by a diminution 
in the existing duties, especially on the articles re- 
ferred to, and more particularly the wasteful bounty 
on the sugars, rum, and molasses of Louisiana; 
and, finally, that the actually depressed state of 


agriculture and commerce calls for such gentle 
and considerate measures on the part of Congress 
as may strengthen the confidence in and attach- 
ment to the Government of the citizens, and for 
the rejection of all those which, like the projected 
tariff, must be likely to have an opposite tendency. 
There exist already in the Union of these States 
too many sectional causes of weakness to make it 
expedient to increase their effect by artificial means. 
The endeavor should be to retard, and not to has- 
ten, a crisis which all must contemplate with 
horror. Although it is not our particular view to 
give an opinion relative to the general finances of 
the Union, yet, as we are practically connected 
with the various branches of commerce from which 
our revenue is derived, the suggestions which we 
presume to offer may not be wholly useless. We 
think there is the most satisfactory proof that the 
consumption of every species of goods imported 
from Europe and the East and West Indies is in 
a state of rapid decline, owing to the inability of 
our population generally to support any other than 
necessary expenses. The causes of this decline 
have been touched on in what has been already 
said, but the effect will most assuredly be a great 
and increasing deficit in our national revenue. 

We are satisfied that this revenue, so far from 
being increased, will be diminished by any addi- 
tion to the present duties. We are strongly im- 
pressed with the opinion, as already stated, that 
an opposite course would, as it respects revenue, 
lead to more favorable results; but we are far from 
believing that any measure of finance, short of an 
excise and internal taxation, will efficiently meet 
the evil. We respectfully concur in the proposi- 
tion of a loan, or any other temporary resort for 
the present year, in the contemplation at the next 
session of recurring to an organized system of in- 
ternal taxation, which will be less subject to fluc- 
tuation than that on which we now rely for 
revenue. 

On behalf of the Chamber of Commerce of Phil- 
adelphia. 

ROBERT RALSTON, President. 
Purvavenpmia, April 20, 1820. 


Observations as to the operation of the present tariff 
in giving protection to the manufactures of this 
country, and in excluding the importation of goods 

_ of Foreign manufacture similar to those manufac- 
tured here. 


The cotton goods manufactured in this country 
to the greatest extent are plaids, stripes, cham- 
brays, and cotton shirting of the coarser qualities, 
which now cost in England less than 25 cents the 
square yard, and are, consequently, subject to a 
very heavy duty ; so much so, as nearly to exclude 
their importation. A yard of plaid stripe, or cham- 
bray, would now cost in England 6d., of 24 inches 
wide, of good quality. For example: 

100 yards of plaid stripe, or chambray, 24 inches 
wide, at 6d., cost £2 10s. sterling. It would con- 
tain 664 square yards, which at 25 cents, is $16 68. 
The duty, 25 per cent., upon the same, is $4 17. 
Thus the 100 yards of plaid stripe, or chambray, 
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which cost £2 10s., or $13 20, would now pay a 
duty of §4 17, which is equal to 32 per ceut. 

A piece of cotton shirting, 50 yards, would now 
cost in England £1 7s. sterling, of 30 inches wide, 
and would contain 444 square yards, which, at 
25 cents, is $1112. The duty upon the same, 
25 per cent., is $2 78. Thus, the piece of shirting, 
which cost 27s. sterling, or $6, pays a duty of 
$2 78, or 46 per cent. 

A Carlisle gingham, which has heretofore been 
much used by the poorer people, of 40 inches wide, 
would now cost 8d. per yard. 100 yards of Car- 
lisle ginghams, 40 inches wide, at 8d., is £3 6s. 8d., 
‘sterling, and would contain 111 square yards, 
which, at 25 cents, is $27 75. The duty upon the 
same, 25 per cent., is $6 94. Thus 100 yards of 
ginghams, which cost in England £3 6s. 8d., or 
“$14 82, pay a duty of $6 94, or 464 per cent. 

Printed calicoes, which are not made in this coun- 
‘try, but much worn, more particularly by the poor 
people, and considerably by all classes of females, 
now cost from 15s. 6d, sterling to 33s: per piece of 
28 yards, upon which there isa debenture allowed 
upon exportation, in England, of 34d. the square 
yard ; and as they are from 23 to 25 inches wide, 
‘the debenture is from 5s. to 5s. 6d. sterling per 
‘piece; and all which costs less than 25s. sterling 
“per piece are now subject to additional duties, as 
‘the cost is less than 25 cents per square yard. 

“A very good calico, 23 inches wide, cost, in 
December last, 18s. 9d. sterling per piece, upon 
which the debenture was 5s. 3d., making the net 
cost 13s. 6d. sterling, and contained 18 square 
‘yards, which, at 25 cents, is $4 50. The duty, 25 
‘per cent., is $1 12. Thus the piece of calico 
-which cost 13s. 6d. sterling, or $3, paysa duty 
of $1 12, or 37 per cent. 

Cambric muslins 6-4 wide, of 12 yards each, 
cost from 7s. to 20s. per piece ; and all which cost 
less than 13s. per piece are subject to additional 
duties, the cost being less than 25 cents the square 
‘yard. A piece of cambric muslin, 39 inches wide, 
cost 7s., would contain 13 square yards, which, at 
‘25 cents, is $3 25. The duty, 25 per cent, is 81 
‘cents. Thus the piece of cambric muslin, which 
cost 7s., or $1 55, pays a duty of 81 cents or 53 
per cent. 

"Phe operation is proportionate upon all low 
‘priced cambric muslins of other dimensions, as 
well as low priced fancy muslins, book muslins, 
and ginghams, and upon every other description of 
cotton goods of low cost and not enumerated. 

‘Upon woollen goods, under the present tariff, 
there is no discrimination between course and fine 
‘in calculating the duties; nor is it considered ne- 
-cessary there should be, even for the protection of 
our own manufactures; for, at present, there is but 
a very small quantity of foreign imported of similar 
descriptions to those we manufacture. The prin- 
cipal part of those now imported are superfine 
cloths, low priced blue and white plains for negro 
clothing, flannels, baize bocking, baizes, and blan- 
kets, most of which are absolutely necessary for 
‘the use of the country. 

“The proposed tariff contemplates a duty of 33 
per cent. ad valorem on all cotton or woollen 


goods, of whatever description, from this side the 
Cape of Good Hope, which, upon all goods paying 
an ad valorem duty, will, in reality, amount to 
364 per cent.; and, upon all cotton goods costing 
less than 25 cents the square yard, 33 per cent. 
upon the calculated cost of 25 cents the square 
rard. 

Accordingly, the duty upon 100 yards of plaid 
stripe, or chambray, costing’ £2 10s. or $13 20, 
and upon which the duty is, according to the ex- 
isting tariff, $4 17, or 32 per cent., would be §5 56, 
or 42 per cent. upon the cost. Upon 100 yards of 
Carlisle ginghams costing £3 6s. Sd., or $14 82, 
upon which the duty now is $6 94, or 464 per 
cent., would be $9 25, or 624 per cent. 

Upon a piece of cotton shirting costing 27s. or 
$6, upon which the duty, according to the present 
tariff, now is $2 78, or 46 per cent, would be 
$3 71, or 62 per cent. 

Upon a piece of calico costing net 13s. 6d. ster- 
ling per piece, or $3, upon which the duty now is 
$1 12, or 37 per cent., would be $1 50, or 50 per 
cent. Upon a piece of cambric muslin costing 
7s., or $1 55, upon which the duty now is 81 cents, 
or 53 per cent., it would be $1 08, or 70 per cent. 
upon the cost; and upon all other cotton goods 
costing less than 25 cents the square yard, the duty 
would be proportionate, according to the dimen- 
sions and cost. 

T'he contemplated tariff proposes that the duty 
shall be calculated upon the real cost of the article 
whence imported, “together with the amount of 
all such bounties, premiums, drawbacks, allow- 
ances, or discounts, as may be given, paid, or al- 
lowed at the place whence imported.” Upon all 
printed cotton goods exported a debenture is al- 
Jowed in Great Britain of 3}d. the square yard ; 
and, should the contemplated duty be laid upon 
that, as well as upon the actual cost, it will amount 
to a complete prohibition to the importation of 
most kinds of printed cotton goods, and also upon 
English manufactured silk goods, upon the expor- 
tation of which a bounty of 4s, per pound is al- 
lowed. The contemplated tariff proposes a duty 
of 25 per cent. upon linens of every description, 
and those costing less than 25 cents the square 
yard to be calculated as having cost that, and 25 
per cent. calculated upon that amount. In addi- 
tion to which, the duty is to be calculated upon 


the bounty allowed of 14d. per yard on all linens 


costing less than 18d. per yard. The proposed 
tariff also contemplatesa duty of 33 per cent. upon 
blankets ; and stuffs are considered to be included 
with woollens of every description, and, conse- 
quently, subject to 33 per cent. duty. The three 
last-mentioned articles, viz: blankets, stuffs, and 
linens, now pay a duty of fifteen per cent. ad valo- 
rem; and neither (excepting blankets, to a very 
limited extent) are manufactured in this country, 
and are all much used; the impolicy of raising 
the duties upon them can be readily judged of. 
Two of the articles being used, one from economy, 
the other from necessity, to a great extent, by the 
poorer class of people, the consequences of raising 
the duties to the rates proposed in the contemplated 
tariff will be to preclude the importation of many 
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articles altogether ina fair way, and to encourage 
and systematize smuggling upon a scale so exten- 
sive, as seriously to affect the revenue of the coun- 
try, and corrupt the morals of the people. 

The facilities which our extensive seaboard and 
inland frontier give to the introduction of goods 
in an illicit manner; the temptations which the 
contemplated tariff offers; the large value’of many 
articles which may-be comprised in a small bulk; 
and.the prospect of gain so great, that many in- 
dividuals, who now would despise the person 
who would engage in such a trade, will be induced 
to engage in it themselves—the inducements to 
the engaging in the introduction of many articles, 
in an illegal manner, can be readily judged of, 
when a person smuggling 100 pounds of sewing 
silk or silk twist would, by avoiding the duty alone, 
receive a compensation of $150. 

Five pieces of superfine cloth would comprise 
but a small bulk, and the weight would be about 
150 pounds, and would contain about 100 yards, 
and cost about £200. The duty upon the same, 
ae to the contemplated tariff, would be 

324. 
` In many kinds of cambric muslins, fine fancy 
muslins, and manufactures of silk, the facilities 
and inducements to smuggling will be equally 
great. 

It must, therefore, be obvious to every person of 
reflection, that, whether the contemplated tariff | 
have for its object the increase of revenue, or the | 
protection of our own manufactures, an adoption 
of it will, most assuredly, have a contrary effect. 
Average prices of superfine flour in Philadelphia, 

from the year 1789 to 1819, inclusive. 


1789 -  - $520] 1805 - - $10 38 
17990 - - 615/1806 - - 730 
1791 - - «5 25 1807_—- 7 00 
1792 - - 507/1808 - - 560 
1793 - - 621/199 - - 690 
1794 - - 721810 - - 966 
1795 - - 1205/1811 - - 1000 
1796 - - «12-43 } 1812 - - 87% 
1797 - - «9: 00/1813 - - 850 
1798 - - 878{i814 - - 770 
1799 - - 962/1815 - - 845 
1800 - - 985/1816 - ~- 1000 
1801 - - 1045/1817 - - 1200 
1802 - - 675/1818 - - 985 
1803 - - G673/1819 - - 720 
1804 - - 822 | 1820 (April) - 475| 


UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY. 


[Communicated to the Senate, December 27, 1819.] 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the Uniled States of America in Congress 
assembled : 

The memorial of the merchants and traders of 
the town of Boston, and of other towns within the 
State of Massachusetts: 

The wise framers of our excellent Constitution, 
foreseeing the necessity, in a maritime community, 


of laws peculiarly affecting commercial relations, 
caused, upon due deliberation, the power of estab- 
lishing “uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies” to be among those expressly delegated 
by the people to their representatives in Congress 
assembled. Several of our sister States, at the 
‘time they became members of the confederated 
Republic, did not hesitate to declare freedom from 
imprisonment for debt, except when there might 
bea violent presumption of fraud, an inherent and 
Constitutional right; and many others, when the 
creative power thus vested in the General Gov- 
ernment has been suffered to lic dormant, have 
from time to time expressed, by their numerous 
insolvent laws or acts of private relief, a strong 
sense of the propriety of measures mitigating the 
common execution of the law. But, without cnu- 
merating the mulliform declarations of State Le- 
gislatures to this effect, it is enough if no one will 
deny that the greatest possible exemption from 
personal restraint bears the closest analogy to the 
common sentiments and habits of Americans, and 
is highly congenial to that pure and equal spirit of 
liberty which animates our whole civil and politi- 
cal character. 

Notwithstanding its remarkable conformity to 
our national physiognomy, nearly sixteen years 
are now elapsed since we have enjoyed the benefit 
of a bankrupt law. During a great part of this 
momentous and eventful period, amidst the con- 
cussion of foreign arms, and the violence of nation 
lifted up against nation, the neutral flag of Ame- 


rica eno ed a degree of commercial prosperity 
unparalleled in the annals of human history. 


The granaries of the world were open to us alone, 
and the mighty empires of Europe may be said, 
in some measure, to have depended upon our sup- 
plies. By these remarkable facilitics, immense 
revenues were accumulated in the coffers of our 
citizens, which were constantly rc-embarked in 
larger and more perilous adventures, till our com- 
mercial engagements were stretched to their utmost 
extent. At this crisis the restrictive system was 
commenced, and war shortly sueceeded—measures 
which, however necessary in their origin, and 
however important in their political results, could 
not fail of being greatly embarrassing to the com- 
mercial and trading interests. ‘Those of our mer- 
chants who were enabled to struggle through the 
distresses invariably attendant on these often inev- 
itable evils were induced, on the return of peace, 
to put forth all their energics, in the hope of reap- 
ing unusual harvests, and thus speedily re-estab- 
lishing their broken fortunes; but, during the sus- 
pension of commercial pursuits, foreign relations 
had been (for them, at least) unfortunately changed ; 
trade in its accustomed channels had been choked, 
and necessity had opened new ones which were 
already pouring in their resources to feed the enor- 
mous consumption of a most extensive war. 

But when the great belligerents of Europe had 
laid aside their long-cherished hostilities, and pa- 
cific arts were everywhere rcassuming their legiti- 
mate superiority, England was again ready to 
step forth, in the plenitude of her maritime might, 
and monopolize the trade of a larger portion of 
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the globe, at the same time that many Powers, 
who, when occupied in arms, had been entirely 
dependent upon us as the general carriers and fac- 
ge in calling 
to light hidden resources, and establishing a com- 
From such a singular con- 
catenation of events, the most prudent and the 
most opulent have been obliged to meet peculiar 
embarrassments and unexampled pressure; so that 
many who had withstood the perils and losses of 
the war have been drawn into ruin by the unex- 


tors of the world, found their advanta 


merce of their own. 


pected fatalities of peace. 


Struck with this prominent example of the ex- 
treme mutability of commercial affairs, subjected 
as they are to innumerable and inevitable casual- 
ties, and aware of the constant regard which the 
representative Legislature of an enlightened mari- 


time Republic must preserve towards the interests 
of commerce and the cause of humanity, your 
memorialists, the merchants and traders of Mas- 
sachusetts, as well those who have been severely 
laboring under the evils we have above related as 
those who are of a more fortunate description, beg 


leave respectfully to suggest the expediency of 


establishing throughout the United States a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy, to the end that per- 
sonal liberty and the equitable discharge of con- 
tracts may no longer be subjected to the caprice 
or dishonesty of individuals, but that over our 
civil transactions as well as our political rights we 
may enjoy “a Governmentof laws, and not of men.” 

It might appear unnecessary, but for the strong 
attachment we are apt to bear even to the inju- 
rious customs of our ancestors, to sct forth the 
unreasonable hardships towards merchants and 
traders of that law which gives unlimited satis- 
faction upon the goods, estates, and body of the 
debtor. In what respect, it may be asked, is it 
superior to the much deprecated law of the twelve 
tables? ‘We do not, indeed, countenance the par- 
tition of the unhappy debtor among his enraged 
creditors, but we do allow his estates and his ex- 
pectations to be torn in pieces; we do allow him, 
without mercy or remorse, to be stripped at once 
of present possessions and future possibilities; to 
be left without means and without hopes—an out- 
cast anda reproach. If it be against the policy of 
our code that the unfortunate insolvent and his 
miserable family should be subjected to domestic 
servitude or sold to foreign slavery, by how much 
are we more merciful when we award against 
him the ignominy of perpetual imprisonment and 
perpetual poverty? But we are often told, while 
the debtor suffers justly for his folly or his crime, 
his innocent dependants not only do not, as in 
some parts of the world, participate in his punish- 
ment, but are, in truth, rescued from want by the 
more humane provisions of the law. Not to dwell 
upon the unavoidable insufficiency of provisions 
for pauperism to supply the accustomed comforts 
and luxuries of life, your memorialists would hum- 
bly submit to your consideration whether there be 
not something of mistaken humanity in a system 
which creates the poor for whom it provides? 
whether it does not argue somewhat of inconsist- 


ency if we seem to generate evil for the sake of 


case of the unfortunate debtor. 
ders him obnoxious to an unmerited weight of 
punishment, but it puts out of its own hands all 
discretionary right of measuring or apportioning 
that punishment, and vests an unlimited power in 
the interested and the irritated. 
are we told that the true interest of the creditor 
would be to release his prisoner, to put him in a 
way of honest industry, and to restore him to his 
credit with the world; for here we find men blinded 
by avarice rather than guided by interest; and par- 


doing it away? whether that may not be an un- 
reasonable prejudice which prefers to establish a 
partial remedy by poor laws rather than a very 
general prevention by bankrupt laws? Neither, 
perhaps, will it appear, upon investigation, that 
the commercial debtor commonly or often suffers 
justly for his folly or his crime. An enlightened 
Legislature will undoubtedly be well aware that a 
circulating medium is the life-blood of commerce ; 
that the obtaining of credit, or what in other men 
than traffickers and traders might justly be called 
running in debt, is an essential part of the system 
of exchange; it is the borrowing from one in order 
to pay to another in some less valuable form which 
constitutes the gain of the merchant; and it is the 
foreseeing how to effect this advantageous commu- 
tation which constitutes his skill. This is a game 
of hazard as well as of calculation, and it is suffi- 
ciently clear that any unforeseen check between 
these suecessive steps—some inevitable loss, some 
unexpected disappointment, or even some tempo- 
rary delay—may prevent his meeting his engage- 
ments, and thus involve him in irretrievable ruin. 
Certainly we cannot say much for the justice 
which views these dispositions of fortune in the 
light of criminality, and puts their victim on @ 
level with the idle, the extravagant, and the 
profligate. 

Our humane and admirable law seems, indeed, 
to depart from its own spirit every way in the 
It not only ren- 


To no purpose 


ticularly as each creditor reflects that the mercy 
which he would willingly extend, his neighbor 
will certainly reject. Thus is the merciless re- 
munerated, while he who indulges the common 
feelings of humanity loses, or at Icast hazards, the 
debt without benefiting the debtor. Where there 
are many claimants, there will always be some 
unfeeling or unjust; and we cannot refuse to recol- 
lect how much it is in the power of a single in- 
dividual, for how insignificant a sum, after other 
means of satisfaction are exhausted, to produce alk 
the evil we have in part attempted to describe. 
That this unyielding hardness on the part of the 
creditor is by no means so unfrequent as we could 
wish to believe, does but too plainly appear when 
we call up the condition of the English jails, at a 
former period, during more than a century and a 
half. From the moment that imprisonment for 
debt was first granted by law, to the time when 
the benevolent system of bankruptcy was fully 
and effectually introduced, we find them crowded 
and overflowing with the miserable victims of in- 
solvency to an almost incredible degree; and we 
much fear that the great cities and commercial 
marts of our own country, even in this enlightened 
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and philanthropic age, will afford ample evidence | and indigence; when they are maintained at the 
of a'strong disposition in creditors to enforce the charge of others in utter uselessness and sloth, as 
right of imprisonment in its severest extent. a rotten excrescence that is draining the resources 

Hitherto we have considered this important sub- | of the community; when they may have been 
ject principally on the side of mercy. Your me- driven by long continuance of unmerited punish- 
morialists would: likewise represent it on the side | ment to absolute.despair ; and when the infamy of 
of justice. The law, as it now stands, appears to | interminable poverty may have rendered them dis- 
leave.a wide opening, and to create a powerful | affected and factious. 
temptation to fraud. The debtor, who has noth-|_ These abuses and dangers your memorialists 
ing. to expect from compassion, and nothing. to humbly conceive may be obviated by the establish- 
fear from detection, has little inducement to an | ment of: a uniform and permanent bankrupt law ; 
honest disclosure of effects, which, if utterly sur- | a law which shall at once satisfy justice and hu- 
rendered, would probably but ill satisfy the rapa- | manity ; which shall empower the: creditor to 
city of the vultures who surround him. To what check his debtor’s ruinous career before it has 
but the hopeless severity of our law can we attrib- | wholly divested him of means; which shall compel 
ute the frequent instances of fraudulent convey- | the insolvent, under heavy penalties, to a full dis- 
ances in trust; of fictitious transfers of property ; | closure of his effects and of his credits; which 
of the security of endorsers before any liability has | shall destroy all collusive intercourse with fraudu- 
attached, or who have perhaps generated a spuri- | lent creditors, and remove all probability of secret 
ous credit by the accommodation of their names, | or fictitious conveyance; which shall.enforce an 
with an understanding that no liability ever should absolute cession and an equal distribution of the 
attach; of the collusive preference of one or more | bankrupt’s property in satisfaction of all lawful 
creditors to the total exclusion of the rest; andthe | claims—a law which, while it shall threaten fraud- 
whole complicated tissue of deceit which may. be ulent bankrupts with its severest visitation, shall, on 
observed in daily operation to sustain the credit of | the other hand, discharge the person of the fair and 
a tottering house, or raise it from its fall? The j honorable debtor from an odious and unreasonable 
P an of palpable fraud and oppression which has | confinement ; which shall rescue his future acqui- 
thus grown out of the abuses and imperfections of | sitions from a retrospective liability ; and which 
the law must obviously occasion vast impediment | shall establish some pecuniary emolument as a 
to commercial enterprise and skill. By it credit is | reward for prudence and good faith, that he may 
greatly affected both at home and abroad. Gen- | be enabled to renew his blighted hopes, and by the 
eral insecurity begets mutual distrust. We know | strength of honest industry reattain to usefulness 
not who may be honest till he has been tempted, | and honor. 
and we have no certain hold on dishonesty in the} Your memorialists can perceive no evil result- 
law. If, then, it should scem that our State insol- ing from a system of bankruptcy sufficient to coun- 
vent acts, so far as they may tend to impair the | terbalance these many and great benefits ; and they 
obligation of contracts, are unconstitutional and would particularly represent that, in their opinion, 
void, your memorialists would suggest to your im- | the agricultural interest can never suffer from a 
partial inquiry whether the practical obligation of | law by which they do not see that agriculturists 
contracts is not, in point of fact, as seriously and} are in any way affected, excepting as they may 
more frequently impaired by the existence of the | acquire an additional hold upon the merchant for 
evils we have thus briefly enumerated. the recovery of their just debts. 

There is one other remaining ground upon} Your memorialists have thus far trespassed on 
which your memorialists beg leave to suggest the | the attention of the Legislature from a deep con- 
expediency of amendment in the present law of} viction of the importance and interest of the sub- 
satisfaction for debt. Its effects upon society are | ject which they. urge, as well as a firm belief that 
believed to be pernicious in an alarming degree ; j their suggestions, at the present juncture, when 
and your memorialists do not doubt that moral | commerce, in an especial manner, demands the 
and political results are the chief and peculiar soli- | fostering hand of Government to protect and assist 
citude of enlightened legislation. Its moral effects | it, and when the Supreme Court. of the United 
are believed by your memorialists to be pernicious | States have recently declared that all State insol- 
in an alarming degree, when it is seen that in cases | vent acts which affect the discharge of the con- 
of insolvency no distinction is made between the | tract are unconstitutional and void, will be noticed 
unfortunate and the profuse; that innocence and | with that indulgence which their necessities may 
guilt are alike tenants of the common jail; that | seem to require, and that the United States of 
the compassionate are plundered, and justice is | America will no longer be, as we believe it now 
cheated of its-right; that the honest insolvent is | is, the only commercial nation in the civilized 
strongly tempted to sacrifice his integrity, and | world utterly destitute of any general provision in 
often overpowered ; in short, that only the fraudu- | the nature of a bankrupt law. 
lent debtor, by the secretion of property no longer | These considerations the undersigned, merchants 
his, escapes the chief penalties of the law, and | and traders of Boston, and of other towns within 
only the hard-hearted creditor, by rigorously per- the State of Massachusetts, humbly submit, with 
sisting in his claim, obtains its full benefit. Its | the hope that such measures may be adopted for 
political effects may be thought not less alarmingly | the relief of a numerous and unfortunate class of 
pernicious when a large number of respectable | citizens as Congress in its wisdom may think ad- 
and industrious citizens are reduced to idleness | equate to that desirable end. 
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VACCINATION. 


[Communicated to the House, January 5, 1820.] 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Represent- 
‘atives of the United States of America : 

The memorial of the undersigned respectfully 
represents: That, at a late meeting of a number of 
gentlemen friendly to vaccination, held in this 
city, in pursuance of a public notice given for that 
purpose, your memorialists were chosen a. board of 
managers, in conjunction with Dr. James Smith, 
the agent appointed by the President under author- 
ity of the act of Congress, entitled “An act to en- 
courage vaccination ; to organize a national vac- 
cine institution for the United States of America, 
agreeably to a plan which had been previously 
proposed by him, and for the support of which con- 
siderable sums have been subscribed.” It has, 
therefore, become the duty of your memorialists to 
solicit your serious attention to this important sub- 
ject, and if the views of our association fully meet 
‘with your approbation, we most respectfully peti- 
tion and pray that you will grant us an act of in 
corporation to enable us with more certainty to 
carry into effect the plan which has been adopt- 
ed by the society we represent, “to secure the 
preservation and distribution of the true vaccine 
matter, for the use and benefit of the citizens of 
the United States.” ps 

Your memorialists do not, deem it necessary to 
enter into any detail of facts to prove to you the 
necessity which exists of your giving greater cn- 
couragement to vaccination; nor yet to demon- 
strate the many advantages which the public may 
reasonably expect to derive from the institution 
now proposed to be established for this purpose. 
But in aw undertaking which appears to us to be 
so intimately connected with the convenience, 
health, and general welfare of our fellow-citizens 
in every part of the United States, it becomes us 
to submit for your consideration some of the most 
prominent reasons which have induced us to en- 
gage init. 

ist. The small pox, which is a contagious dis- 
ease, and one of the most fatal and destructive 
plagues that ever affected the hurran race, yet ex- 
ists in our country, and annually destroys the lives 
of many of our fellow-citizens. The rich and the 
poor, the old and the young, are alike liable to take 
this disease. It is not confined to any particular 
place, but pervades alike dur cities and villages; 
and, searching every where for its victims, penetrates 
within our inmost and most solitary settlements. 
Neither are the untutored natives of our land se- 
cure from this plague; it is frequently carried into 
théir camps and villages, and produces among 
them the utmost consternation and despair. l 

2d. Itis now proven, in a manner so fully and 
clearly as to admit of no doubt whatever, that the 
true kine pock is a certain preventive of small pox, 
as well as of all the calamities which are naturally 
attendant on it. This remedy is never attended 
with any danger, and may be safely applied by any 
intelligent person who is furnished with the mat- 
ter, due care being taken to follow the simple and 


i other. 


| easy directions which are now given with it for 


its proper management. 

3d. The matter of the true kine pock (and no 
other can have any effect to prevent the small 
pox) is of foreign origin, and is not known, as has 
been asserted by some, to be indigenous in our 
country. The peculiarly delicate nature of this 
matter likewise renders it so extremely liable to 
perish, that, even when we have it in our posses 
sion, we cannot keep it active in our hands, except 
for very short periods of time, (depending much, 
upon the state of the weather,) without renewing 
it from one subject to another, with the greatest 
regularity, care, and attention. From these unal~ 
terable circumstances, and peculiar qualities in the 
nature of the vaccine fluid, there are but few per- 
sons who can ever pay such constant and unre- 
mitted attention to its preservation as would ena- 
ble them to furnish it with any degree of certainty 
when it might be most wanted. The act of Con- 
gress to encourage vaccination has been attended 
with many good effects. The agent appointed 
under this law has been successful in his endeavors 
to preserve the genuine virus; and from him the 
surgeons of the army and navy, as well as the citi- 
zens of the United States in every section of our 
country, have obtained, without interruption, a sup- 
ply of this remedy as often as they have found it 
necessary to apply to him for it. ye 

In England, where the vaccine remedy was first 
discovered, a solicitude proportionate to the diffi- 
culty of preserving ithas been uniformly mani- 
fested ; and various institutions have been estab- 
lished there for this purpose, under the direction of 
the most respectable characters, Of these estab- 
lishments, the London Vaccine Institution is, peit- 
haps, the most celebrated in the world. In many, 
other parts of enlightened Europe, the most zealous 
philanthropists have taken an active part in dis- 
seminating the kine pock, and in protecting their 
fellow-men from destruction by small pox. 

Ath. The use of spurious and other kinds of im- 
proper infection, taken in mistake for the real kine, 
pock matter, has often occasioned fatal accidents, 
and checked the progress of vaccination in places 
where otherwise ıt would have been cherished and 
esteemed. This was particularly the case when 
the kine pock was first attempted to be introduced 
into New York, Marblehead, Norfolk, and some 
other places in this country. Citizens who have 
been disappointed in this way, or who take the 
small pox after being assured that they have had 
the true kine pock, are very apt to be led to doubt 
the efficacy of vaccination, and to turn a deaf ear 
forever thereafter to every proof or fact which can 
be adduced in support of the Jennerian discovery. 
There is no point, indeed, in which the friends of 
vaccination are so liable to be assailed, or in which 
they are so often found vulnerable, as in their lia- 
bility to use spurious instead of the genuine virus. 
The most skilful physicians have not been always 
exempt from making mistakes in this particular. 
The illustrious Jenner, when he at first promul- 
gated his discovery to the world, had more diffi- 
culties to contend with on this score than on any 
He then informed us of the “ extreme del- 
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icacy of the nature of the vaccine fluid,” and 
showed us how easily it could be “ disorganized.” 
He also informed us that, with all his care and 
attention, “an unnatural deviation in this virus 
from its perfect state frequently occurred to him.” 
Dr. Waterhouse, of Boston, likewise informs us 
that, “about the latter end of the Autumn, or be- 
ginning of the Winter of 1800, the vaccine disease 
had deviated, in his opinion, from its originai char- 
acter, and assumed a face with which he was not 
acquainted.” In a discovery which has been so 
recently made known to the world, and which is 
yet so imperfectly understood by any of us, all 
these difficulties may be reasonably expected; and 
whenever they do occur to any practitioner, it is 
indispensably requisite that he should desist at once 
from operating, and not attempt to vaccinate any 
one until furnished with fresh matter, taken from 
some true and genuine source. The application of 
the vaccine matter is in itself a very simple business, 
and has been often intrusted to operators of very 
little skill; but it requires some considerable knowl- 
edge of this matter to enable any practitioner to 
select the best for his use, or to discriminate, with 
accuracy, between the truc vaccine and the many 
counterfeit affections which are liable to be mis- 
taken for it. We, therefore, deem it to be of essen- 
tial importance that some central and responsible 
institution should be established wherein an unim- 
terrupted supply of genuine matter should be main- 
tained, and from which it ought to be regularly 
dispensed, on the most free and liberal terms possi- 
ble, to all who want it. To relieve the public from 
all doubt or uncertainty ina matter of so much 
importance to them, the purity and efficacy of this 
virus should be occasionally tested, and the result 
of these necessary precautions should be faithfully 
communicated to the public from time to time. 
5th. Another and a very important advantage of 
such an institution as has been proposed, must 
arise from its great convenience to the whole com- 
munity. The public authorities, as well as private 
citizens, are all alike interested in this establish- 
ment. ‘he surgeons of the army and navy re- 
quire a constant supply of the vaccine matter, and 
they cannot procure it with certainty on any terms 
except through the medium of some. institution of 
this Piai; An honorable committee of the House 
of Representatives, in a report on this snbject, 
dated February 3, 1818, gave it as their opinion, 
and the Government of our country bas adopted it 
as a just and proper precaution, that “the vaccina- 
tion of those persons belonging to the army and 
navy, who had never had the small pox, was dic- 
tated by duty as well as interest.” But the preser- 
vation of the vaccine matter, as has been already 
intimated, is altogether incompatible with the du- 
ties which the surgeons in service are bound to 
perform; it, therefore, becomes necessary for us to 
supply them with this remedy as often as they 
may have occasion to usc it. But, independent of 
these facilities which the public authorities will 
derive from this institution, our fellow-citizens of 
every description will be most happily accommo- 
dated, (when necessity, perhaps, may compel them 
to resort to it,) by knowing how and where they 


can obtain with certainty a proper supply of this 
matter. There are but few among us who regard 
as we ought any danger which is ata distance, or 
out of our immediate view; and there are many 
who, under these circumstances, cannot be per- 
suaded to make any provision whatever against it, 
Many families who, when the best opportunity 
was offered, could not be prevailed upon to usc the 
kine pock, have afterwards, when they became 
accidentally exposed to the contagion of small pox, 
searched with avidity for this remedy, and risked 
their lives upon the first portion of matter they 
could procure from any source. Many persons, in 
the moment of danger to a whole neighborhood, 
have sent messenger after messenger, and one ex- 
press after another, to very distant places, in the 
greatest precipitation, and sometimes without be- 
ing able to procure any matter upon which they 
could place their dependence. The fatal conse- 
quences which are liable to flow from proceedings 
of this kind, point out to us, in the plainest and 
most forcible manner, the necessity of preserving 
this invaluable matter with the greatest care in 
some convenient and well known place, from 
whence it may be obtained at a moment’s notice, 
and distributed free of every impediment, and to 
any extent it may be demanded. 

Gth. There is at this present time a very large 
majority of the citizens of the United States liable 
to take the variolous discase; and, of those who 
are liable to be affected by it, there is not one-half 
of them who are willing to submit to be vacci- 
nated, unless they are urged to it by their immedi- 
ate exposure to the contagion of small pox. This 
universal carelessness or unwillingness in most 
people to give themselves any trouble, or to incur 
any expense on this account, unless impelled by 
some immediate danger, cannot be too harshly 
condemned; it is discouraging in the extreme, and 
seems to forbode to our country, at some future 
period of time, a more serious calamity by small 
pox than we have ever experienced from it. We 
should, ‘therefore, take heed in time, and endeavor, 
by our constant care and unremitted attention, to 
preserve the kine pock in its purity and excellence. 
The more universal its use, the more effectual and 
certain will be our future protection and safety 
from small pox. 

In the years 1815 and 1816 the cities of New 
York and Philadelphia became much infected with 
the small pox, and from them it was soon carried 
into many other towns and seaports within the 
United States; from these, again, it was commu- 
nicated to others, and carried into the interior of 
our country, where it has existed ever since. Be- 
tween the months of February, 1815, and April, 
1816, their records inform us that one thousand 
one hundred persons had been diseased of small 
pox in the city of New York alone, and that of 
these two hundred and ninety-three had died. In 
Philadelphia, from January 2, 1807, to January 1, 
1817, (omitting three years, from which no ac- 
count was received, ) six hundred and twenty-five 
persons died of small pox! We have thus indu- 
bitable proof that upwards of nine hundred of our 
fellow-citizens have fallen a sacrifice within a few 
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years past to this plague in these two cities alone. 
But if it were possible for us to bring into one 
view the sum total of all the mortality and con- 
sequent injury which has been sustained in differ- 
ent parls of the United States by small pox within 
even a few years past, the exposition could not fail 
to excite a corresponding feeling in yours, as well 
as in the mind of every person who is capable of 
comprehending its extent or magnitude. If this 
destruction of our fellow-creatures were unavoida- 
ble, it would certainly be most proper for us to be 
silent, and to submit to it with due humility of 
heart, as is our duty under every dispensation of 
Providence. But the evils here complained of are 
not-unavoidable; they might witt greater propri- 
ety be said to be of our own creating, for most cer- 
tainly they are the natural effects of our neglecting 
an acknowledged duty. In corroboration of this 
opinion, we can state to you, on authority which 
cannot be controverted, that during the same pe- 
riod of time above mentioned, when the small pox 
committed such ravages in New York and Phila- 
delphia, it was likewise introduced into the city of 
Baltimore, but it was soon extinguished again with 
very little difficulty ; and we are well convinced, 
from experience, that, if proper care were always 
taken to vaccinate immediately when the small pox 
first appears in any place, we could soon subdue 
and eradicate this plague entirely from our coun- 
try. Ifthat disheartening apathy, however, which 
pervades the community in regard to the danger 
of small pox when out of view cannot be roused 
into action by any means within our power, the 
small pox must continue to exist among us, and 
we must occasionally suffer severely for our neglect 
of the extraordinary remedy which a merciful and 
kind Providence has furnished us to prevent it. 

Every citizen, therefore, of a discerning mind, 
who has the prosperity of his country and the wel- 
fare of the human family sincerely at his heart, 
will, we hope, give the proposed plan of a “ Na- 
tional Vaccine Institution” his zealous support, 
and endeavor to bring as many individuals as he 
can under the healing influence of vaccination. 
Every child properly vaccinated will afford to the 
rest of the community one additional security, at 
least, against the future prevalence of small pox ; 
and in the samc proportion as we can increase 
these securities, so also we will raise up numerous 
impregnable barriers to the introduction and spread- 
ing of the variolous contagion among us. 

Signed by Josiah Meigs, Wm. H. Clendinen, 
Tho. Henderson, Stephen B. Balch, E. B. Cald- 
well, James Smith. 


-Wasuincron City,.D. C., Jan. 1, 1820. 


UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY. 


[Communicated to the Senate, January 10, 1820.] 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled + 

The memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the city of New York respectfully showeth : 
That, when the framers of the Constitution of 


the United States gave Congress power to estab- 
lish uniform laws upon the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States, they must have fore- 
seen that the commercial intercourse among the 
| several States might at some future period become 
so extensive and important as to render it advisable, 
if not necessary, for Congress to exercise the power 
thus given tothem. Your memorialists beg leave 
most respectfully to suggest for the consideration 
of Congress whether the period has not arrived 
which the Convention foresaw, when the interests 
of the country require that the power vested in 
Congress upon this subject should be exercised. 
Among other things which bind the pcople of 
the United States together as one nation, our 
commercial intercourse with each other must be 
‘considered by every enlightened statesman as a 
band of no insignificant importance; the regula- 
tion of it was, therefore, wisely intrusted by the 
Constitution to Congress. To an extensive-and 
flourishing internal and foreign commerce, it 
seems to your memorialists that a general system 
jof bankruptcy throughout the United States is 
an In cases where misfortune overtakes 


and ruins a merchant in any part of the United 
States, (and what merchant is there whom mis- 
fortune may not overtake and ruin ?) it is certainly 
important that some plan should be adopted by 
which his creditors in every part of the United 
States should stand upon an cqual footing, have 
an equal chance of receiving a dividend of his 
estate, and equal means of knowing in what man- 
ner his property is to be disposed of. 

Your memorialists believe that no other plan 
than a uniform bankrupt law can be adopted to 
effect these desirable ends; without it, in cases 
where a merchant fails, his creditors do not all 
stand upon the same footing. In some of the 
States, in case of a debtor absconding, a differ- 
ence is made by law between the remedies against 
him afforded to persons residing within the State 
and those residing in other States. In the State 
of New York, if a merchant fails and absconds 
from the State, leaving property within it, a citi- 
zen of New York may sue out an attachment 
against the property which he has left behind 
him, but a citizen of another State cannot. It is 
true, indeed, that the property when attached is 
for the benefit of all his creditors; but it is equally 
true that if, before he absconds, the debtor has 
foresight enough to pay his creditors in New 
York, he may leave his property in the State 
with perfect safety, and his creditors in other 
States cannot touch it. 

Without a general bankrupt law, all the eredi- 
tors of a merchant who fails have not an equal 
chance of recciving a dividend from his estate. 
When a merchants affairs become embarrassed 
in any of our commercial cities, (the practice is 
so uniform that it has become a perfect system, ) 
he assigns all his property in the first place to pay 
his confidential friends, who have lent him their 
names and their money, and thus given him a 
false credit, which has been the means of his im- 
pgsing upon others; or he has already assigned, as 
security for usurious loans procured from some of 
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the harpies who infest all our cities, every thing 
that he has of any value; his honest business 
creditors get nothing. The truth of this has been 
felt and will be acknowledged by almost every 
commercial man in the United States. 

Without a general bankrupt law, it is manifest 
that all the creditors of an unfortunate or dishon- 
est merchant have not equal means of knowing 
how and in what manner his property is to be 
disposed of, unless they can be presumed to be 
intimately acquainted with the laws of every 
State in which they may have a debtor residing. 

Your memorialists cannot but express their 
strong conviction, founded upon experience, that 
a general bankrupt law is essential to secure any 
thing like a just and equal distribution of prop- 
erty among the creditors of unfortunate merchants. 
Your memorialists, however, beg leave most re- 
spectfully to suggest that, although the security of 
creditors is the first and great object of a bankrupt 
law, yet the relief of unfortunate debtors, who 
have honestly given up their property for the ben- 
efit of their creditors, is another object of it. 

Your memorialists forbear to urge those argu- 
ments which are calculated to operate upon the 
heart, by approaching it through the feelings of 
compassion in favor of the unfortunate, for reasons 
which will readily suggest themselves; but they 
beg leave to state that the situation of the United 
States seems in their opinion to require, as a mere 
matter of State policy, that merchants who have 
become unfortunate should not from that moment 
be considered as drones in the political hive, unabie 
in any way to contribute to the general welfare. 
Misfortune is apt enough to drive mankind to des- 
peration, to palsy all manly exertion, and to make 
the stoutest man a mere infant. The laws of the 
country should encourage the unfortunate to future 
exertion, and not sink them deeper in despair; 
they should hold out, as objects worthy of his fu- 
ture industry, the support of his family, who by 
his exertions may yet become respectable, and the 
re-establishment of his own reputation, which, al- 
though sullied by misfortune, may yet, through 
honest industry and exertion, become brighter than 
ever. By doing do, the State is certainly benefit- 
ed, because it is its interest to encourage industry, 
and to excite as much as possible the exertions of 
all its citizens in some honest pursuit. ‘Phe Su- 
preme Court of the United States having decided 
that the State Legislatures have no authority to 
discharge insolvent debtors from their debts, unless 
Congress in their wisdom shali think proper to in- 
terfere and pass a general bankrupt law, a mer- 
chant who becomes unfortunate in the United 
States must be content for the residuc of his life 
to become a charge upon his friends or his coun- 
try. The consequences of such a state of things 
upon the commercial prosperity of the United 
States your memorialists leave to those to deter- 
mine upon whom the duty of regulating and pro- 
tecting our commerce is intrusted by the Constitu- 
thon. 

Your memorialists most respectfully pray that 
Congress will pass a law establishing a genergl 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States, 


which they believe is called for by the best inter- 
ests of the country. 
And your memorialists will ever pray, &c. 


WILLIAM BAYARD, President. 
Joun Pinrarp, Secretary. 


PROHIBITION OF SLAVERY IN MISSOURI. 


[Communicated to the Senate, January 12, 1820.] 
Newport, December 22, 1819. 

At a late and numerous meeting held at the 
State House, ptirsuant to notice, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the expediency of pre- 
senting a petition to Congress to prohibit the in- 
troduction of slavery into any State or Territory 
that may hereafter be admitted into the Union, 
Thomas G. Pitman, Esq., was called to the chair. 
After reading the circular letter from the New 
York committee on this very interesting subject, 
and likewise their address to the American people, 
which was followed by considerable debate and 
many applicable remarks, the following resolutions 
were almost unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That Dutee J. Pearce, Caleb Green, 
John Slocum, Thomas Peckham, and Edward 
W. Lawton, be a committee to draught a memo- 
rial to Congress, praying them to prohibit the fur- 
ther extension of slavery into any Territory that 
may be admitted into the union of the States. 

Resolved, That David Buffum, David Buflum, 
junior, Benjamin Hadwen, John Slocum, Ste- 
phen Gould, Clarke Rodman, Job Sherman, Thos. 
H. Mumford, and Edward W. Lawton, be a com- 
mittec to obtain signatures to the said memorial, 
and forward the same to Congress as soon as may 
be. 

Agreeably to the first recited resolution, the un- 
dersigned, having prepared the ane memorial, 
respectfully submit the same to the citizens of the 
town of Newport and its vicinity for their appro- 
bation and signatures. 

THOMAS PECKHAM, 
DUTEE J. PEARCE, 
CALEB GREEN, 
JOHN SLOCUM, 
EDW. W. LAWTON. 


To the Honorable Senate of the United States: 


The memorial of the inhabitants of the town of 
Newport, in the State of Rhode Island, with 
reference to the bill now pending before your 
honorable body, authorizing the people of the 
Territory of Missouri to form a State Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes, respectfully show- 
eth: 


That slavery, as it now exists in the United 
States, in the opinion of your memorialists, can 
never be made a matter of reproach to the exist- 
ing Government or the present generation. It 
was an evil introduced into the colonies by the 
parent State, and acquiesced in to a great.degree 
by the colonies themselves, in an age when the 
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traffic. in slaves was. pursued by all nations with- | 


out a suspicion of. its enormity. | 

The Northern colonies participated in it equally 
with the Southern, and the navigation of the} 
New England ports, and particularly of this town, 
was employed continually on the African coast, | 
in. the transportation of slaves tu the different 
American markets, and by. means of American 
capital, There can be no reproach, therefore, cast 
upon our Southern brethren for the introduction 
of this evil, which as your memorialists conceive, 
will not equally attach itself to ourselves and to | 
the English nation. We were all equally dis- 
posed to embark in the traffic, and to avail our- 
selves of its proceeds, and the guilt, if any there 
be, must be shared in an equal degree by the par- 
ties concerned. The Constitution of the United 
States, as is well known to your honorable body, 
after giving Congress an unlimited power to reg- 
ulate commerce, with certain reservations as to 
the intercourse between the respective States, pro- 
vides “that the migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit shall not be prohibited by 
the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight ; but a tax or duty may be im- 

osed on such importation, not exceeding ten dol- 
ars for each person.” 

Asthereservation here mentioncd related merely 
to the direct trade, an act was passed as early as 
A. D. 1794 making it unlawful for any citizen of 
the United States, or alien residing therein, to 
transport in American bottoms the inhabitants of 
any kingdom, place, or country, to any other for- 
eign kingdom, place, or country, to be sold and dis- 
posed of as slaves, or from the United States to 
any foreign kingdom, place, or country; and, by 
a subsequent act, it was made penal to hold prop- 
erty, in any vessel: whatever so employed, or to 
serve on board such vessel, whether American or 
foreign. The direct trade, as is known to your 
honorable body, had become limited to one or two 
States, by the enlightened views that prevailed in 
the South, even before Congress had the authority 
to interpose for itself. And when the Constitu- 
tional period to which the limitation on their 
power extended was about to expire by the pros- 
pective act of March 2d, A. D. 1807, it was de- 
clared unlawful to import or bring into the United 
States any negro, mulatto, or person of color, 
with the intent to hold, sell, or dispose of such ne- 
gro, mulatto, or person of color, as a slave, after 
the 1st day of January, 1808. This law, as is 
well-known to your honorable body, has since been 
modified by another act, aracin with respect 
to its penalties; and, finally, enforced by a law of 
the last session of Congress, authorizing the Pre- 
sident to employ the armed vessels of the United 
States on the American and African coasts, to ap- 
point agents to reside in Africa, and to offer boun- 
ties for the slaves released. Thus, the United 
States have the honor of being the first to advocate 
and the first to adopt those humane and enlight- 
ened measures which, after twenty years’ earnest 
and eloquent exhortation, have become the pride 
and the glory. of the States of Europe. 


If the people of this country, as is the opinion 
of your memorialists, were responsible for the.con- 
tinuance of the slave trade after the government 
of the States and the Union had passed into their 
own hands, it is equally incumbent on your me- 
morialists, and all others who enjoy the protection 
of our mild and cqual laws, to confine the exist- 
ence of slavery within the narrowest limits possi- 
ble. To say nothing of its utter inconsistency 
with the genius of our republican institutions, 
and of its fata] effects on the principles and morals 
of men, the simple circumstance that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has entirely prohibited 
the importation of slaves, directly or indirectly, 
as your memorialists have set forth, is sufficient 
of itself to enforce on us the duty. But it will be 
in vain that Congress shall prohibit the traffic in 
slaves under the severest penalties, or that the 
President be disposed to exert himself to the ut- 


most to enforce these provisions, if an immense 
market is to be opened in the territories of the 
West for the unhappy victims of this traffic. The 
inevitable result of such a course of proceedings 
must be, as your memorialists apprehend, to in- 


crease the temptations to introduce them illegally, 
already too great, and fatal to the morals and in- 
dustry of your constituents. It cannot, then, escape 
the notice of your honorable body. that the outlet 
of the Mississippi and its tributary waters, and 


generally of the streams that flow into the Gulf of 
Mexico, is placed by nature in a region beyond 
almost any other in the Union, open to an illicit 
trade—a low alluvial country, abounding in inlets, 
remote from any dense population, in the vicinity 
of Cuba, a great depot and slave mart—and afford- 
ing temptations innumerable to a traffic in slaves 


from the educdtion and habits of the people of 
Louisiana. The experience of the Government 
has exactly corresponded to what your memorial- 
ists would have presumed to be the case. We re- 
fer your honorable body to the explicit testimony 
of the collector of the customs at New Orleans, 
(Mr. Beverly Chew,) in his letters to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on the subject of the pirati- 
cal establishment at Galveston; and to the state- 
ment made at the last session of Congress, and 
never contradicted, that above 14,000 slaves were 
introduced into the United States in that year, 
and principally through these outlets. We would 
ask, then, with all deference to your honorable 
body, what can be more feasible to the unprinci- 
pled men engaged in this business than, after the 
Louisiana market is glutted, to introduce slavery 
to any extent, and with perfect impunity to them- 
selves, into the Missouri State, if Congress should 
unhappily countenance its existence? Your me- 
morialists cannot doubt for a moment that this 
would really be the case, and they are persuaded 
that it has already taken place, to an alarming ex- 
tent, under the territorial laws. 

But admitting, for the sake of the argument, as 
your memorialists are willing: to admit, that the 
number of slaves introduced into the Union from 
foreign countries, and in violation of your laws, 
must ever be inconsidcrable, your memorialists are 
still of opinion that it would be unwise in Con- 
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gress to permit the extension of slavery in the new | It simply requires of this Government that the 
States. The slaves which might then be intro- | Territory in question shall be admitted into the 
duced into Missouri, from the Union at large, | Union as soon as possible, and upon the principles 
would multiply, as your memorialists conceive, to | of the Federal Constitution—that is, aS your me- 
a degree hitherto unknown in this country, not | morialists understand it, precisely in the same 
only trom the increased facilities of subsistence, | manner as other States have been admitted. And, 
but the comparative mildness of her climate. jin point of fact, when the southern section of this 
Whilst these causes were operating to perpetuate Territory, under the name of Louisiana, was about 
the evil in the West, the slave population in the! to be formed into a State, it was required of it to 
Atlantic States must of necessity rise with the de- conform, not to the condition we have mentioned, 
mand for labor and the means of life; and the | indeed, (for the situation of the Territory entirely 
event would be, as your memiorialists can confi- | forbade it,) but other conditions were made pre- 
dently predict, that the number of persons of this liminary to this favor and implying an equal de- 
unhappy description in the United States would gree of power in the party prescribing them. 
be a thousandfold greater than if the slaves were | It is well known to your honorable body that it 
confined, as your memorialists would advise, to the | was made a positive condition with Louisiana, 
States now holding them. not only that the lands of the United States with- 
We would ask, with all deference to your honor- | in her jurisdiction should never be taxed, and that 
able body, when and where is this evil to cease? If | all purchasers of said lands should enjoy the same 
it be permitted to the people of Missouri, there is no immunity for five years after their purchases, but, 
reason that your memorialists can conceive why it | what is equally remarkable, it is provided that the 
may not be allowed to the inhabitants of every part | trial by jury shall be secure to her citizens in all 
of Louisiana within the treaty of limits. And,with- | criminal cases, and that the laws which such State 
out pretending to any uncommon sagacity on this | shall pass shall be promulgated, and its records, of 
subject, it is easy for your memorialists to foresee | every description, shall be preserved, and its judi- 
that this will certainly be the case, without the in- | cial and legislative written proceedings conducted 
terposition of the General Government. If the | in the language in which the laws and the judi- 
United States had no experience whatever of the | cial and legislative written proceedings of the 
eflects of slavery, and it were still a problem how | United States are now published and conducted. 
far it might be beneficial to a State to tolerate its | Your honorable body is doubtless well informed 
existence in the mildest form, it would appear more that, in the Spanish and French colonies establish- 
credible to your memorialists that citizens of the | ed on this continent, the civil law, which never 
United States might be found who would be recognised our institution of juries, was intro- 


ling to make the untried experiment in our new | duced at a very early period. And in the province 
territory. of Louisiana, though it had often changed mas- 
But with the convictions which our colonial his- | ters, and had been at times the property of France 
tory and every day’s experience are forcing on the |and Spain, the French language was principally 
minds of your constituents; with the acknowl- | in use. These were circumstances, as your me- 
edged fact that slavery was introduced among us | morialists conceive, of no small import to the peo- 
in an unenlightened and fanatical age, and that, ple of Louisiana, considering the nature of their 
for nearly two centuries, it has been progressively | education and descent, and, to the apprehension 
fruitful of the most unhappy results in this coun- | of your memorialists, quite as much a matter of 
try; and knowing, as we well do, its effects on the | internal regulation as the holding of persons to 
state of agrieulture, the manufacturing and me- | involuntary servitude. And yet your honorable 
_ Chanie arts, and generally on the industrious and predecessors of the twelfth Congress, in the exer- 
profitable habits of a people, and their domestic cise, as your meimorialists conceive, of their right- 
peace—to think of introducing such a state of | ful constitutional power to make the admission of 
things, and of choice, too, in a new country, is to |a State into the Union conditional, and of the 
your memorialists perfectly inconceivable. duty incumbent on Congress to guaranty to each 
Your memorialists are well aware that it may | State a republican form of government, did pre- 
be a very obvious reply to the statement of your | scribe to Louisiana as your memorialists have set 
memorialists, that, admitting the reasonableness | forth. 
of what your memorialists have set forth, it is still | But your memorialists are persuaded that, if no 
incumbent on them to show that Congress have a | such precedents were to be found in the laws of 
right to prescribe this condition to a sovereign | the Union, and the Constitutional history of this 
State. Your memorialists might be content, on | Government were not full of examplés to confirm 
this occasion, to refer to the uniform practice ot | their theory, it would still be very manifest that 
the Government, and to the well known fact that Congress has ample power to impose this condi- 
this very condition, and many others, besides, have | tion, particularly from an examination of the Con- 
been made in almost every instance the bases of stitution, in the third and fourth sections of its 
their admission into the Union whenever new | fourth article, and that the objections drawn from 
States have been formed out of our old domain. | the nature of the State sovereignties are altogether 
There is nothing, as your memorialists can per- | unfounded. i 
ceive, in the Treaty of Paris, by which Louisiana | But your memorialists forbear to pursue a dis- 
was ceded to this country, that makes it necessary | cussion to which your honorable body must be far 
for the United States to depart from the practice. | more competent than they can pretend to be. They 
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will merely observe to the Senate that, to their 
apprehension, a question of greater magnitude, 
and involving considerations of higher moment to 
the interests and happiness of the American peo- 
ple, has never been submitted to the decision of 
Congress. They believe that your honorable body 
must be ambitious of remembrance, and of grate- 
ful remembrance, in after-times ; and they cannot 
conceive of a more enviable distinction than that 
it shall be the happy result of your beneficent 
measures that in the wildest and most fruitful re- 
gion of this great continent, and at no remote day, 
not one human being is denied his natural and in- 
alienable rights. And your memorialists humbly 
pray that a provision may be inserted in the bill 
now pending before your hoaorable body authoriz- 
ing the people of the Territory of Missouri to form 
a State government, and for other purposes, forbid- 
ding the extension of slavery in said State. 


PROHIBITION OF SLAVERY IN MISSOURI. 


[Communicated to the Senate, January 18, 1820.] 

Ata meeting of the citizens of Hartford and its 
vicinity, held at the State House, on Friday, the 
3d day of December, 1819, pursuant to public notice, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
subject of permitting slavery in such States as may 
hereafter be admitted into the Unión, John T. 
Peters was appointed chairman, and J. W. Ed- 
wards, secrctary. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the existence of slavery in this 
Republic is an evil deeply to be lamented, and 
utterly repugnant to the principles of a Republican 
Government. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, 
the peculiar phraseology of the preamble to the 
Declaration of Independence, declaring that “all 
men are created equal,” &c., shows conclusively 
that the illustrious authors of that document never 
contemplated the further extension of slavery in 
these United States. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, 
Congress possesses the clear and indisputable right 
to prescribe the terms upon which any territory 
may be admitted into the Union as an independent 
State; and that a contrary doctrine would not only 
tend to destroy that order and harmony so indis- 
paisani to the happiness and union of these States, 

ut would prostrate the powers confided to the 
General Government by the Constitution. 

Resolved, That it is a duty the American people 
owe to their Republican character, and the honor 
and glory of their country, to endeavor by all hon- 
orable and lawful means, to prevent,the further 
extension of slavery, which we consider to be con- 
trary to the spirit of our free and excellent Con- 
stitution, and injurious to the highest interests of 
the nation. 

Resolved, That, while we lament the efforts which 
the Representatives in the last Congress from the 
slaveholding States made to extend an evil which 
all unite in deploring, the thanks of this meeting 


are eminently due to those members who so ably 
and zealously opposed the admission of slavery into 
the proposed State of Missouri. 

_ Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from this State be requested to use 
every honorable and Constitutional exertion to 
prevent the admission of slavery into any new 
State which may be formed. 

Resolved, That the Hon. Thomas S. Williams, 
Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, Hon. Sylvester Wells, 
and Hon. John T. Peters bea committee to draught 
a memorial to Congress upon this subject, which 
shall comport with the spirit of these resolutions. 

Resolved, That the Chairman of this meeting be, 
and he is hereby, requested to forward a copy of 
these resolutions and memorial to the Senators and 
Represcntatives in Congress from this State. 

Resolved, That Michael Bull, Nathaniel Good- 
win, Charles Babcock, Oliver E. Williams, Chas. 
L. Porter, Thomas Huntington, Joseph B. Gilbert, 
E. Bolles, Samuel IJuntington, Elihu Olmsted, 
Azor Hatch, and Roderick Terry be a committee 
to solicit signatures tu the said memorial; and that 
the several printers of newspapers in this State be 
requested to publish the proceedings of this mecting. 

JOHN T. PETERS, Chairman. 
JONA. W. EDWARDS, Secretary. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled : 
The memorial of the undersigned, inhabitants 

of thecity of Hartford and its vicinity, in the State 
of Connecticut, respectfully represents: That, as 
your present session will probably furnish the oc- 
casion of decidinga question which deeply involves 
the character and prosperity of the vast Republic 
over whose interests you are called by Providence 
to preside; the welfare of that countless posterity 
whoare toinherit from usall that can render human 
life a blessing or acurse; and the fate of thousands 
of our fellow-men, whose dearest rights have been 
so long sacrificed to the plea of necessity or of in- 
terest, we deem it a sacred duty which we owe to 
ourselves, to our country, and our God, to make 
use of that invaluable privilege which our excellent 
Constitution affords us, of attempting to influence 
the Councils of the nation, by every consideration 
and motive which justice, honor, and a sound pol- 
icy will sanction, ere the final step be taken, which, 
ifa wrong one, will shroud the prospects of our 
country’s happiness and glory in shades of the deep- 
est gloom. 

In doing this, we avow that no influence actuates 
us but the purest patriotism. We would rise su- 
perior to that ignoble jealousy which weighs all 
political questions in the petty scale of mere State 
interest, and measures every proceeding of the 
National Legislature by the contracted standard 
of advantage to the Northern or Southern, the 
Eastern or Western sections of our common coun- 
try. We would feel as Americans, and present to 
your respectable body only such considerations as 
are worthy of the regard of those who, in their 
least important as well as most momentous deci- 
sions, should fix a single eye upon the general hap- 
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‘piness of millions who are to constitute, under the stitution that they should retain the privilege of 
auspices of prudent and magnanimous councils, a | holding slaves, and that these slaves should go to 


great and happy people. 

Weare inspired with a lively hope that what-we 
may venture to suggest will be weighed with care- 
fulness and candor when we call to mind the hon- 
orable and energetic measures which Congress has 
of late adopted to check the future progress of 
slavery in the United States—measures which, we 
trust, will yet derive resistless efficacy from the co- 
operation of the whole Christian world, from a vigi- 
lant enforcemeut by those officers whose province 
it is to carry thern into effect, and from the repeat- 
ed adoption of such future auxiliary provisions as 
‘the elusive cunning of the traffickers in human 
blood may yet render necessary to wipe from the 
character of man one of its foulest stains. Most 
unhappy will be the result if the accession of new 
‘States tothe Union, by granting them the privilege 
of holding a portion of their fellow-men in bond- 
-äge; should: prove to be ihe discomfiture of those 
“generous efforts ‘which are made to prevent our 
‘vast’ portion of this western hemisphere from be- 
‘ing:any longer the disgraceful prison-house of the 
‘unfortunate sons of Africa. 

That the Constitution invests Congress with 
ample power to impose a restriction with regard to 
slavery upon such States as may from time to time 
be admitted into the Union, the territory of which 
lies out of the original limits of the United States, 
we think there can be no doubt. The Union is 
indced a compact of independent and sovereign 
States; but it isa compact whose base rests on 
the principles which all the States avowed in their 
combined struggle for freedom ; on the principles 
of relative justice, of mutual sacrifices of interest 
for the general welfare, and of a surrender of in- 
dividual rights to promote the strength and pros- 
perity of one common Republic. 

These principles, which, under Providence, gave 
vigor to the resistance of the colonies against the 
usurpation of the mother country, and a happy 
result to that resistance, did not cease to have a 
binding force upon the States when the conflict for 
liberty was over, and when, assuming again for a 
little while their original sovereignty, they de- 
liberated in their individual capacity upon the 
adoption of such a form of government as would 
best secure to them and their posterity the bles- 
‘ings for'which they had been contending. They 
were unshackled, it is true, by the restrictions 
of any written instrument, but they were still 
bound to each other by the ties of honor and justice. 

‘When we find them proclaiming to the world as 
one of the ‘principles—nay, as the fundamental 
principle under which they had acted in concert— 
“that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
tights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” can we cast such a re- 
proach upon the worthies who conducted their 
‘councils as to suppose that they meant entirely to 
abandon this principle, or not to feel its force? 
Its application, indeed, was waived with reference 
to those States whose policy led them to make it 


increase the mass of their population who should 
be entitled to a voice in our National Couucils. 
But this was done in the spirit of compromise; 
and the original principle which was avowed in 
the Declaration of Independence revives, in all its 
primitive force, with reference to any new States 
which may be admitted into the Union, and which 
lie out of the limits of those States who made the 
compromise; so that no argument in favor of the 
absolute and entire sovereignty of new States is 
more fallacious than that drawn from a supposed 
analogy between their relation to the Union and 
that which existed between the States-who origi- 
nally formed this Union. 

There has never been a period in our history 
since the time of our first resistance to Great Britain 
that a greater or less surrender of the rights of 
State sovereignty has not been made for the gen- 
eral good; and if, for the same object, such a 
surrender is now demanded of any portion of our 
country that wishes to enjoy the privilege of be- 
coming a State, it has no right to complain of 
partial treatment; and unfounded indeed is sucha 
complaint, when the surrender required, or the 
restriction imposed, is sanctioned by one of the 
fundamental principles of the great charter of our 
liberties; a departure from which, for reasons that 
no new State can now urge, was once reluctantly 
made in order to secure the unanimous adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. 

Surely, if the States who were the original. par- 
ties to the compact had a right to stipulate with 
each other with regard to the surrender which 
each should make of some portion of its sover- 
eignty for the common weal, they have now the 
right, through Congress, as their organ, to make 
similar stipulations tor the same object with those 
who are to become new parties to the compact. 
The only question, then, that remains is, has the 
Constitution empowered Congress to act as this 
organ? The third section of the fourth article of 
that instrument says: “New States may be ad- 
mitted by the Congress into this Union; but no 
new States shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States, or 
parts of States, without the consent of the Legis- 
Jatures of the States concerned, as well as of the 
Congress.” The fair construction of this lan- 
guage is, that Congress is to judge of the expe- 
diency of admitting new States into the’ Union, 
and also of the terms of their admission; and, lest 
this power vested in Congress should seem to en 
croach upon the sovereignty of the States who 
were actually parties to the compact, their consent 
is made necessary in case new States are formed 
out of them, or by their junction ; which evidently 
proves that, in all other cases, the power of Con- 
gress was to be complete and unrestricted. As 
the Constitution nowhere gives any portion of 
territory, or any mass of population, the right to 
force itself into the Union; and as it nowhere de- 
scribes the precise conditions upon which new 


a condition of their adoption of the Federal Con- | States may be admitted, but refers the whole sub- 
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ject in the most general terms to Congress, it seems | extension to new States of the privilege of holding 
to result from the very necessity of the case, as | their fellow-men in bondage. With all due re- 
‘well as from the fair interpretation of the Consti- | gard to the best interests of those of our fellow- 
tution, that Congress must judge of the expediency | citizens who are at present immediately exposed 
and of the conditions of all such admissions. This! to those evils, we do sincerely believe that their 


power Congress has more than once exercised ; 
nor have the various restrictions which it has im- 
‘posed upon several of the new States, as the terms 
of their admission into the Union, been heretofore 
considered any infringement of the Constitution, 
or undue encroachment upon State sovereignty. 
Good faith, therefore, will be strictly kept with 
those who have become subject to the Govern- 
ment of the United States by the treaty of the 
cession of Louisiana, if, upon their wishing to be 
made a new State, they are required, as a condi- 
tion of this, to pledge themselves to interdict 
‘slavery within their limits; for, although the 
treaty stipulates that they shall be incorporated 
into the Union of the United States, and admitted 
‘as soon as possible to the enjoyment of all the 
‘yights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of 
the United States, yet, all this is to be done, as 
the same treaty stipulates, “according to the prin- 
‘eiples of the Federal Constitution.” Like every 
other citizen of the United States, a citizen of 
‘the contemplated new State will have the privi- 
lege of holding slaves in those States where slavery 
‘is ‘permitted ; and, like other citizens, be debarred 
this privilege in States where slavery is ‘not per- 
mitted. Nor does it at all affect the merits of the 
case that his own happens to be one of these States. 
Without going into any detail of argument, the 
same reasoning applies, mutatis mutandis, with con- 
clusive force to the objection which is raised to 
the proposed restriction against the existence of 
slavery in any new State, from that article in the 
Constitution which provides that “ the citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States.” 

So far from injustice being done to the slave- 
holding States by the proposed restriction, which 
‘jt, is contended by many would be the case, we 
“feel it a duty we owe to ourselves, as citizens of a 
‘State in which slavery is forbidden, to urge upon 
‘the consideration of your respectable body, the 
cofistituted guardian of our political rights and 
liberties, that the permission of slavery in the new 
States will be an unwarrantable departure from the 
principles of that compromise which it is confessed 
ae ‘the formation of that part of the Constitu- 
tion which gives to the slaveholding States such 
‘an’ influence in the councils of the nation from a 
‘gteat mass of the population who are not recog- 
“{ised or treated as freemen. This was, in fact, a 
bargain made between distinct and independent 
contracting parties, and, in good faith, this bargain 
ought not to be stretched in its application to any 
new parties, without the consent of all those who 
originally made it. 

But these considerations are merged in the more 
‘important ones of national policy and interest. 
The evils which are already felt, and the more 
dreadful ones which are to be feared, from the ex- 
istence of slavery in our country, will, in the opinion 
of ‘your memorialists, be greatly enhanced by the 


| safety, as well as that of the Union, depends upon 
keeping the slave population of our country within 
the narrowest possible limits. If coercion be ne- 
cessary, it can be most easily, promptly, and suc- 
cessfully applied. If dangers are to be apprehend- 
ed, they will most quickly be perceived. If plans 
of gradual emancipation are to be adopted, they 
will be more efficaciously carried into effect, 
Philanthropy has, indeed, pleaded in behalf of 
those who are in bondage, that their condition will 
be meliorated by scattering them over a greater 
extent of territory. Admitting that this might in 
some instances be the case, yet the prospect ofa final 
deliverance from this miserable captivity would 
be diminished, if not destroyed ; and that cupidity, 
which now is cunning enough to elude the watch- 
ful eye of civil authority, would have new tempta- 
tions presented to excite its more insatiable de- 
sires; new markets would be opened for its cruel 
enterprises ; and the places of those who might be 
carried to spread the contagion of this terrible 
moral disease into regions which are yet unsullied 
by its contamination would soon be supplied by a 
succession of fresh victims. Besides, we depre- 
cate the diffusion of the slaveholding spirit, so in- 
compatible with the noble and ingenuous character 
of freemen; so unhappy in the association which 
it forms in the minds of the rising generation, who 
are the hope and stay of our country ; so inconsist- 
ent with the manly attitude which we have taken 
among the nations of the earth as the asserters 
of human freedom ; so destructive of the physical 
strength of a State, by impressing on the brow of 
honest labor the mark of servitude and disgrace ; 
so discouraging to the gradual progress, through a 
vast and growing territory, of a bold and hardy 
yeomanry, tillers of their own soil, and its most 
able defenders; so hostile to the temper of that 
religion which is at once the brightest ornament 
and surest strength of a people; and: so ungrate- 
ful in its exercise towards that Being to whose 
justice we appealed for protection when we our- 
selves felt the pressure of that very yoke of bond- 
age which now bears with a more galling and 
cruel ‘weight on thousands of our fellow-men. 
He delivered us from the yoke, and he has crown- 
ed that deliverance with a profusion of the choicest 
blessings. What do we not owe to his goodness! 
In making such appeals, we boast of no moral 
‘superiority over our Southern brethren. We well 
know that this dreadful curse was ‘entailed upon 
them, and that too many of our own citizens have 
contributed to its continuance. We sympathize 
with them in any evils from this source which 
they feel, or dangers which they may fear. We 
rejoice with them, too, in any prospects which a 
‘kind Providence may be opening for the gradual 
and complete deliverance of our common country 
from this stain upon its reputation and canker of 
its prosperity; we hail, with them, the dawning 
of a happier day, when the combined efforts of our 
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own and the other nations of the earth shall gen- 
erously redress the wrongs of injured Africa, and, 
if possible, repay her sufferings, by raising her 
from her present state of moral and political de- 
gradation to the enjoyment of all those privileges 
for the possession of which she is now stretching 
forth her supplicating hands. 

It is to give our own favored nation the best 
opportunity to take such a part as wisdom and 
prudence may suggest in this noble work of be- 
nevolence; to shield it against the imputation 
under which it has too long labored, that it can 
wield with one arın the weapons of war against 
its oppressors, while it rivets with the other the 
chains of bondage upon its unhappy victims ; and, 
in the mean time, to furnish it with the best safe- 
guard against the evils which may result from its 
misfortune or its crime, that we have united with 
others of our fellow-citizens in the object of this 
memorial, which we lay before your respectable 
body, with the assurance that, as it rests upon the 
immutable basis of truth and justice, its influence 
will not be lost. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


[Communicated to the Senate, March 29, 1820.] 
ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OFFICE. 

Sir: I beg leave to call your attention to the 
state of this office, and to some material defects 
which, I think, exist in the laws in relation to it, 
with the view that the subject, if you shall think 
it of sufficient importance to merit this course, 
may be presented, through your committee, to the 
consideration of Congress before they rise. 

The commission of the Attorney General “au- 
thorizes and empowers him to execute and fulfil 
the dutics of that office according to law.” The 
only law which points out those duties is the act 
of Congress of the 24th of September, 1789, enti- 
tled “An act to establish the judicial courts of the 
United States,” the thirty-fitth section of which 
act creates the office, and designates its duties in 
the following words: “And there shall be ap- 
pointed a mect person, learned in the law, to act 
as Attorney Gencral for the United States, who 
shall be sworn or affirmed to the faithful execu- 
tion of his office; whose duty it shall be to prose- 
cute and conduct all suits in the Supreme Court 
in which the United States shall be concerned, 
and to give his advice and opinion upon questions 
of law, when requested by the President of the 
United States, or when requested by the Heads of 
any of the Departments, touching any matters 
that may concern their Departments.” Tt is to be 
observed that there is no duty which the President 
or any Head of Department performs which docs 
not involve some principle of law under the head 
either of the national or conventional law of 
nations, Constitutional law, or municipal law; 
consequently, there is no duty which belongs to 
either of those officcrs on which he has not the 
right to require the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and on which it is not continually required; 


and, in relation at least to questions on municipal 
law, (which are incessantly occurring,) it is un- 
derstood that the Heads of Departments consider 
the advice of the law officer conclusive. 

In the operations of an office whose sphere of 
action is so wide, and whose decisions are of such 
extensive and unremitting practical effect, it would 
seem to be of consequence to the nation that some 
degree of consistency and uniformity should pre- 
vail; but it is obvious that these can be attained 
in no other way than by putting the incumbent 
for the time being in full possession of all the 
official opinions and acts of his predecessors. 

Under this impression, when J had the honor of 
receiving the appointment, my first inquiry was 
for the books containing the acts of advice and 
opinions of my predecessors. I was told there 
were none such. I asked for the documents be- 
longing to the office, presuming that at least the 
statements of cases which had been submitted for 
the opinion of the law officer had been filed, and 
that I should find endorsed on them some note of 
their advice in each case; but my inquiries re- 
sulted in the discovery that there was not to be 
found, in connexion with this office, any trace of 
a pen indicating, in the slightest manner, any one 
act of advice or opinion which had been given by 
any one of my predecessors, from the first founda- 
tion of the Federal Government to the moment of 
my inquiry. Thus, the gentlemen who have held 
this office in succession, having no guide as to the 
past, have been in constant danger of being in- 
volved themselves, and involving the Departments 
which depended on their counsel, in perpetual col- 
lisions and inconsistencies, and exposing the Gov- 
ernment to that kind of degradation which never 
fails to attend an unsteady and contradictory 
course. 

In noticing the omission to keep these records, 
and preserve the statements and documents, I am 
very far from intending any censure on my prede- 
cessors, for no law had enjoined it on them asa 
duty ; and from the multitude and variety of ques- 
tions which are unavoidable pressing upon this 
office throughout the year, it is very apparent that 
the plan which I suggest could not have been 
executed without an expense in clerk hire here, 
fuel, stationery, &c., for which there is no provi- 
sion by law. 

After this explanation, 1 submit it to you, sir, 
with great deference, whether it would not be.ex- 
pedent that some provision be made, by law, for 

ecping a record of the opinions and official cor- 
respondence of the Attorney General in bis office, 
and for preserving in his oftice the documents sub- 
mitted for his advice. 

Again; the subjects on which the Attorney 
General is occasionally consulted, and those on 
which he has to act in the Supreme Court, turn 
not unfrequently on the local laws of the sev- 
cral States; but these have not been furnished to 
his office, and the omission is a serious practical 
evil. Would it not be well that the office of the 
Attorney General should be supplied with these 
laws? 

Another defect seems to me to exist in the law 
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for by law. 
public bodies which have been mentioned, instead 
of resting on the personal courtesy of the Attorney 
General, may be authorized to call for his opinion 
as a matter of right; and 2dly, (which strikes me | 
as being of equal if not superior importance,) that 
the Attorney General himself may he justified in 
giving an official opinion in these cases; for, in a 
overnment of laws like ours, it seems to me of 
importance that the influence of every office should 
be confined within the strict limits prescribed for 
it by law. It cannot be questioned, from the con- 
nexion of the Attorney General with the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government, that his advice 
and opinions, given as Attorney General, will have 
an official influence beyond and independent of 
whatever intrinsic professional merit they may 
possess ; and whether it be sound policy to permit 
this officer, or any other under the Government, 
even on the application of others, to extend the 
influence of his office beyond the pale of the law, 
and to cause it to be felt where the laws have not | 
contemplated that it should be felt, is the point 
which I beg leave to submit to your consideration. 
Fhere is, however, a strong objection to any new 
provision which should go to open the office of the 
Attorney General, as now organized, to applica- 
tions beyond the provision of the act of 1789, It 
is this: I am convinced that no single, unassisted 
individual, whatever may be his strength, his hab- 
its of industry, or the system and celerity of his 
movements, could discharge, in a manner satisfac- 
tory to himself or the nation, the vast load of du- 
ties which would be thus thrown upon him, with- 
out devoting himself to them solely and exclu- 
sively. The very frequent calls which are regu- 
larly and properly made upon his office under the | 
act of 1789, and the careful and elaborate exami- 
nation which it is often necessary to bestow upon 
these subjects, are found to be sufficient, in con- 
nexion with the Attorney General’s duties in the 
Supreme Court, to give the office, at present, al- 
most constant occupation; and if, in addition to 
these duties, he shall be placed under a legal obli- 
gation to answer all the other calls which have 
been meniioned, he must unavoidably abandon 
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I have the honor to be, &c. 


WM. WIRT. 
Hon. Huan NELSON, 
Chairman Judiciary Com. H. R. 


Wasuincton, March 28, 1820. 

Dear Sir: I understand that the appropriation 
bill, as it passed the House of Representatives, is 
now before the Senate; and, not having observed 
who is the chairman of the committee to whom 
the subject will belong, I beg leave to call your 
attention to a change which has been made in the 
appropriation relative to the office of Attorney 
General. i 

In the year 1818, I addressed a lctter to the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives, relative to the state in which 
I had found the office of the Attorney General, 
and the causes that had produced it. Mr. Strother, 
of the House of Representatives, has now a copy 
of that letter, which you will please receive from 
him. This representation made it manifest that 
the public good required the appointment of a 
clerk to record those official opinions of the law 
officer of the Government by which the movements 
of the several Departments were regulated, in order 
to preserve consistency and harmony in the opera- 
tions of the Government in execution of our laws, 
under every change of the public officers. A clerk 
was accordingly appointed, at a salary of $1,000 
per annum; but as it was idle to appoint a clerk, 
and allow rooms for an office, without allowing 
also stationery, fuel, and a boy to attend to the 
menial duties of the office, a small contingent 
fund of $500 was allowed to procure these articles, 
the whole of which were strictiy for the public 
good. 
? I understand that the House of Representatives 
have stricken off $200 from the salary of the clerk, 
and have stricken out also the whole of the $500 
for contingencies; thus leaving a clerk, indeed, at 
areduced salary, but not leaving the means to em- 
ploy him, to wit, stationery, fuel, &c. T'he manifest 
injustice of requiring me to furnish these articles 
for public use will, I doubt not, produce a reinstate- 
ment of the allowance of the contingent fand, 
which, indecd, is scarcely adequate to its object ; 
since, out of this allowance of $500, there are to 
be supplied fuel, stationery, a boy to attend to the 
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menial duties of the office, carrying messages, &c., 
and the printer’s bills for all the statements required 
for the United States cases in the Supreme Court. 
You will learn, on inquiry, that the whole $500 
will ey, pay a messenger in any other office. 
_If you think the case worthy of attention, I 


would thank you to represent it to the chairman | 


of the committee who have the subject under con- 
sideration, and to the Senate, if necessary. 
Your friend and servant, 
WILLIAM WIRT. 
The Hon. Ninian EDWARDS. 


ADJUSTMENT OF BOUNDARY BETWEEN 
KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE. 


{Communicated to the House, April 14, 1820.] 


The States of Kentucky and Tennessee, desirous 
of terminating the controversy which has so long 
subsisted between said States in relation to their 
common boundary, and of restoring the most per- 
fect good understanding and harmony between 
them, have for that purpose appointed their respec- 


tive commissioners, that is to say: the State of 
Kentucky, on her part, has appointed John J. Crit- 
tenden and Robert T'rimble; and the State of 


‘Tennessee, on her part, has appointed Felix Grundy 
and William L. Brown, mG, after a reciprocal 
communication of their respective powers, have 
agreed upon the following articles and stipulations. 


Arric.e 1. The line of boundary and separa- | 


tion between the States of Kentucky and Tennes- 
sec shall be as follows, to wit: The line ran by 
the Virginia commissioners in the years 1779 and 
1780, commonly called Walker's line, as the same 
is reputed, understood, and acted upon by the said 


States, their respective officers and citizens, from ; 


the southeastern corner of Kentucky to the Ten- 
nessee river; thence with and up said river to the 
point where the line of Alexander and Munsell, 
(run by them in the last year, under the authority 
of an act of the Legislature of Kentucky, entitled 


tween the two States which is east of the Tennes- 
see river, or any part thereof, run and plainly 
marked, he shail cause a notification thereof to be 
communicated to the Governor of the other State, 
and thereupon, with all convenient despatch, two 
surveyors shall be appointed for that purpose, one 
by the Governor of each State; and the surveyors 
so appointed shall have power to employ a com- 
petent number of chain-carriers and assistants, and 
they shall ascertain, survey, and mark said line 
plainly and durably, having due respect to the 
provisions of the first article hereof; and it shall 
be the duty of said surveyors to make out and sign 
duplicate plats and reports of their surveys and 
proceedings, to be communicated by each surveyor 
to the Governor of his respective State, to be de- 
posited and preserved in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State, fora testimony and memorial of the 
boundary between said States; and all cost and 
expense that may be incurred under the provisions 
of this article, and in surveying and marking said 
boundary line, shall be paid by said States jointly 
and equally. 

Art. 4, The claims to lands lying west of the 
Tennessee river, and north of Alexander and Mun- 
sell’s line, and derived from North Carolina or 
Tennessee, shall be considered null and void; and 
claims to lands lying south of said line and west 
| of Tennessee river, derived from Virginia or Ken- 
| u, shall in like manner be considered null and 

void, 

Arr. 5. All lands now vacant and unappropri- 
ated by any person or persons claiming to hold 
under the State of North Carolina or I'ennessee, 
| cast of the Tennessec river, and north of the par- 
allel of Jatitude thirty-six degrees thirty minutes 
north, shall be the property and subject to the dis- 
position of the State of Kentucky; which State 
may inake all laws necessary and proper for dis- 
Í posing of and granting said lands, or any part 
! thercof, and may, by herself or officers, do any acts 
necessary and proper for carrying the foregoing 
| provisions of this article into effect; and any grant 
"or grants she may make therefor, or any part there- 


“Anact torun the boundary line between this | of, shall be received in evidence in all the courts 
Siate and the State of Tennessee, west of the | of law and equity in the State of Tennessee, and 
Tennessee river, approved February 8, 1819,”) | be available to the party deriving title under the 
would cross said river; and thence, with the said | same; and the land referred to in this article shall 
line of Alexander and Munsell, to the termina- | not be subject to taxation by the State of Tennes- 
tion thereof on the Mississippi river, below New | sce for five years, except so far as the same may, 


Madrid. 

ART. 2. It is agreed and understood that, from 
the point where Walker’s line strikes the Tennes- 
see river to the point where the line of Alexander 
and Munsell would cross the same, the said Ten- 
nessee river shall be the common boundary of said 
States, and subject to their common use and cou- 
current jurisdiction. Any island or islands in that 
part of the river Tennessee which forms the com- 
mon boundary between the two States shall be 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of Kentucky ; but 
any appropriations thereof by individuals, hereto- 
fore made under the laws of North Carolina or 
Tennessee, shall be valid. 


ART. 3. Whenever the Governor of either State 
shall deem it expedient to have the boundary be- : right of showing such entries or grants 


i in the mean time, be appropriated by individuals. 
| Art. 6, Claims to lands east of the Tennessee 
‘river, between Walker’s line and the latitude of 
i thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north, derived 
| from the State of Virginia in consideration of 
‘ military services, shall not be prejudiced in any 
_ respect by the establishment of Walker’s line; but 
such claims shall be considered as rightfully en- 
: tered or granted, and the claimants may enter upon 
‘ said lands, or assert their rights in the courts of 
` justice, without prejudice by lapse of time, or from 
i any statute of limitations for any period prior to 
ithe settlement of the boundary between the two 
States, saving, however, to the holders and occu- 
pants of conflicting claims (if any there be) the 
i to be in- 
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valid and of no effect,or that they have paramount 
or superior titles to the land covered by such Vir- 
ginia claims. 

ART. 7. All private rights and interests of lands 
between Walker’s line, from the Cumberland river, 
near the mouth of Oby’s river, to the southeastern 
corner of Kentucky, at the point where the boun- 
dary line between Virginia and Kentucky inter- 
sects Walker’s line on the Cumberland mountain, 
and the parallel of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude, heretofore derived from Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, or Tennessee, shall be 
considered as rightfully emanating from cither of 
those States; and the States of Kentucky and 
Tennessee reserve to themselves, respectively, the 
power of carrying into grant claims not yet per- 
fected; and in case of conflicting claims (if any 
there be) the validity of each claim shall be tested 
by the laws of the State from which it emanated, 
and the contest shall be decided as if each State, 
respectively, had possessed the jurisdiction and 
soil, and full power and right to authorize the lo- 
cation, survey, or grant, according to her own 
rules and regulations. 

ART. 8. It is agreed that the foregoing articles 
shall receive the most liberal construction for ef- 
fecting the objects contemplated ; and should any 
disagreement arise as to the interpretation, or in the 
execution thereof, two citizens of the United States, 
but residents of neither Kentucky nor Tennessce, 
shall be selected, one by the Executive of each 
State, with power to choose an umpire in case of 
disagreement, whose decision shall be final on 
all points to them submitted. 

Art. 9. Should any further legislative acts be 
requisite to effectuate the foregoing articles and 
stipulations, the faith of the two States is hereby 
pledged that they will unite in making such pro- 
visions, and respectively pass such laws as may be 
necessary to carry the same into full and complete 
‘effect. 

ArT. 10. The foregoing articles and stipulations, 
if ratified by the Legislature of Kentucky during 
their present session, shall forever be obligatory 
and binding on both States, and take effect from 
this day. 

In faith whereof, we, the respective commission- 
ers, have signed these articles, and have hereunto 
affixed our seals. Done in duplicate, at Frankfort, 
the 2d day of February, 1820. 


JOHN J. CRITTENDEN. [sean] 
ROBERT TRIMBLE. [SEAL.] 
FELIX GRUNDY. [SEAL.] 
WILLIAM L. BROWN. [sean] 


ROADS CONTEMPLATED BY THE TREATY 
OF BROWNSTOWN. 


[Communicated to the House, May 12, 1820.] 
Mr. Woopprineg, from the committee appointed 
to inquire whether any, and, if any, what further 
provision may be necessary to give effect to the 
provisions of the treaty made at Brownstown, in 
the Territory of Michigan, reported: 


That the treaty referred to was concluded on the 
25th day of November, 1808, and that its exclusive 
object appears to have been to obtain the establish- 
ment of a practicable and convenient road from 
the interior settlements of the United States to 
those of the Territory of Michigan. 

Many of the tribes of Indians with whom that 
treaty was concluded were, in virtue of previous 
treaties, entitled to receive within that Territory 
large annuities; there never had been any artifi- 
cial road leading to it, except through the province 
of Upper Canada; delays had consequently occur- 
red in the transmission of those annuities, and re- 
iterated complaints were made because they were 
not received ; or, if received, frequently damaged. 
To obviate such difficulties, and in the expecta- 
tion that many important advantages would re- 
sult to them from a measure which promised to 
bring them more immediately under the observa- 
tion and protection of the Government, the In- 
dians, parties to the treaty, without any further 
remuneration than such incidental benefits as they 
anticipated from the establishment of the proposed 
road, voluntarily ceded to the United States a 
tract of land of one hundred and twenty feet in 
width, extending from the “foot of the rapids of 
the Miami of the Lake” to the western line of the 
“Connecticut Western Reserve,” and all the land 
within one mile of said tract on each side of it; 
and, also, another tract of land of one hundred and 
twenty feet in width, extending from Lower San- 
dusky, southerly, to the boundary line established 
by the Treaty of Greenville. This treaty is, in the 
body of it, declared to be reciprocally binding ; but 
it is observable that no new obligation, of any na- 
ture, seems to have been imposed by ıt upon the 
United States, unless it may be fairly inferrible, 
from its context, its avowed object, and the cir- 
cumstances attending its conclusion, that this Gov- 
ernment became bound to establish and maintain 
the contemplated road. 

The intention of the parties to the treaty your 
committee believe to be obvious; the history of 
the transaction, the repeated declarations of the 
Indian chiefs who were parties to it, and the sen- 
timents of Mr. Jefferson, then President of the 
United States, and who directed the negotiation, 
as they are disclosed in bis Message to this House 
of the date of January 30, 1808, which accompa- 
nied a copy of the Treaty of Detroit, combined 
with the evidence furnished by the context of the 
treaty, indicate, conclusively, the establishment of 
a safe and convenient road as the sole object of 
the negotiation. 

No measures, however, seem to have been adopt- 
ed with a view to the attainment of that object 
until, by an act of Congress of the date of Decem- 
ber 12, 1811, the President of the United States 
was authorized to appoint three commissioners to 
explore, survey, and mark the most eligible course 
for the proposed roads; and the sum of $6,000 
was appropriated to defray the expenses of exe- 
cuting the law. 

Before any progress, however, could be made in 
giving effect to the views of Congress, war existed 
between this nation and Great Britain ; and, of 
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that war, the first fruits were the temporary loss | still bound to fulfil all its requisitions. Without 


of that entire province, to open an avenue to which 
‘was the object of the law referred to. The la- 
mentable consequences which resulted from so 
humiliating an occurrence it is quite unnecessary 
to detail ; it is sufficient to ask the attention of the 
House to the fact, that the barrier interposed by 
the northwestern posts having been broken down, 
the congregated force of the northern Indians was 
immediately felt along the whole intcrior and in- 
curvated frontier of Ohio and Indiana. Such a 
state of things was not favorable to the purpose of 
exploring the country and establishing roads. The 
money which was appropriated for the purpose of 
giving effect to the Treaty of Brownstown was 
soon lost in the immense aggregate of disburse- 
ments rendered necessary to enable the northwest- 
ern army under the command of General Harrison 
to advance: the greater part of the sum was ex- 
pended in opening a road—of the first importance, 
certainly, for without it the northwestern army 
could have made no progress; but quite useless as 
it regards the permanent and paramount object 
contemplated by the Treaty of Brownstown—that 
of obtaining a good road over the Black Swamp. 
Not a solitary traveller now finds his way along 
that avenue; it is principally indicated by the 
broken remnants of baggage-wagons and gun- 
carriages, the scattered remains of flour barrels, and 
mouldering skeletons of horses and oxen, remain- 
ing, as they were left, just visible above the surface 
of the mud and wet which destroyed them. The 
road being found thusentirely uscless, the President 
was authorized by an act of Congress of April 16, 
1816, to alter its location. Itis believed that some 
progress has been made, through the War Depart- 
ment, in the selection of a better site for a road, 
but no progress has been made in opening it; and 
it seems to your committee quite impossible, by 


the aid only of a small and diminished military | 


force of the Government at Detroit, to effect at any 
time so desirable a work. 
Such had been the proccedings in reference to 


the Treaty of Brownstown, and such the small} 


progress made towards the accomplishment of its 
purpose, when, in September, 1817, the Treaty of 
the Rapids of the Miami was concluded; by the 
subsequent ratification of which, the Indian title 
to the whole country within which the contem- 
plated roads were to be located became vested in 
this Government. 

Tt has not escaped the observation of your com- 
mittee that this treaty may be considered to affect 
materially the relation in which the General Gov- 
ernment previously stood in reference to the Treaty 
of Brownstown; yet they have supposed that if 
the obligation imposed upon this Government by 


the last-mentioned treaty were an absolute one, if | 


no election were given to the United States ori- 
ginally to make the roads contemplated and accept 
the cession, or, at their pleasure, to dissent from the 
grant and refuse to make and continue the roads, 
then the obligatory force of the Treaty of Browns- 
town cannot justly be deemed to have ceased in 
consequence of the treaty of the 29th September, 
1817; but that, in good faith, this Government is 


endeavoring, however, to arrive with technical 
precision at the only true construction of which 
these treaties may now be susceptible, your com- 
mittee remain entirely satisfied that other con- 
siderations, founded in motives of the truest econo- 
my and the soundest policy, imperiously require 
the positive accomplishment of the views dis- 
closed by the partics to the Treaty of Brownstown. 

The Black Swamp, so celebrated in the annals 
of our recent history, is an extensive morass, which 
winds round the southeastern border of Michigan ; 
it terminates on the north at the border of Lake 
Erie, comprehending a width of about thirty mules; 
it extends so far southerly and southwesterly as to 
interrupt all communication by land between the 
settlements in Michigan and those of the interior of 
the United States. Itconsists of an elevated basin 
of impervious clay, upon which rests a thick strat- 
um of fertile black loam; there is so little inclina- 
tion in its general surface that, though numerous 
streams pass through it, there is little opportunity 
for the water with which it is sometimes almost 
entirely covered to escape from it, except by the 
slow process of evaporation ; while, at the same 
time, there exist unequivocal indications thatits sur- 
face is elevated so far above the level of the water- 
courses and of the lake as that, by artificial drains, 
it may be made subservient to all the purposes of 
profitable agriculture. 

No reliance, however, can be placed upon the 
individual industry of that country to construct a 
road over such a morass. The construction of a 
road must precede the establishment there of any 
considerable population. 

The State of Ohio, within whose limits this 
morass is principally situated, if she possessed more 
ample funds than she does possess, could find no 
i sufficient inducement to such an undertaking, for 
she has, comparatively, no inhabitants beyond it 
‘to protect; it forms the boundary of her popula- 
tion in that direction. Such a road must, there- 
fore, be a national work. And, in addition to all 
those political considerations which so obviously 
and so powerfully dictate the construction through- 
out the Union ot artificial roads and canals, there 
are others of local application, which, in the opin- 
jon of your committee, do imperiously call for the 
‘attention of the General Government to this par- 
ticular section of the Union. 

Such a road as is proposed would pass through 
a vast country of uncultivated land, the whole of 
which yet remains the exclusive property of the 
Goverument. Public lands are here considered a 
legitimate source of public revenue. To carry into 
eficct the provisions of the Treaty of Brownstown 
i would not only bring into market the beautiful 
country which is beyond the Miami, with the cer- 
tain prospect of better and moreaccelerated sales, but 
would induce the settlement of that country, now 
| so repulsive in its aspect,which lies between the San- 
ı dusky and the Miami, over which the road would 
go; it would soon be reclaimed ; the construction 
‘of the road itself would uncover a considerable 
i portion of the adjacent land, and fit it, with little 
additional expense, for immediate cultivation. 
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Your committee feel that they hazard nothing 
in the proposition that, in a pecuniary point of 
view alone, this nation would soon find itself 
more than remunerated for the expense which 
might be incurred in the construction of the road, 
by the increased value of the public lands, and the 
accelerated sales it would induce. 

There remains another and a distinct view of 
this subject, ilaa your committee feel it a duty 
briefly to present. In examining the topic referred 
to them, your committee could not fail to consider 
it in regard to the military defences of the country. 

The situation of the Territory of Michigan, in 
relation to the province of Upper Canada, renders 
that frontier, more than any other perhaps, pecu- 
liarly exposed; its settlements, rarely penetrating 
into the interior, in no place presenting a very 
dense population, extend along the meandering 
shores of the lakes and straits trom Lake Erie to 
Lake Huron, and approach the very verge of the 
national boundary; they lie at the foot of that 
vast avenue which leads through Lakes Huron 
and Superior into the immense country of the 
northwest, and down which, with surprising facil- 
ity, a formidable Indian force may at any time be 
brought upon them. Jn its rear, and intervening 
between it and the interior settlements of Ohio 
and Indiana, there still continues a numerous and 
powerful Indian population of many thousands, 
while its southeastern termination rests upon that 
formidable morass which so entirely separates that 
Territory from the strength and the power of this 
nation. So circumstanced, this prolonged line of 
settlement is opposed in front by the most thriving 
population of Upper Canada—a population in- 
creasing with a rapidity unprecedented in the an- 
nals of Canadian history, and which, whether its 
moral or physical character be considered, will 
hereafter be found more formidable, it is believed, 
than that of any other portion of either Canada. 

Opposed by difficulties on all sides, and com- 
pletely isolated, it would be unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the people of the Territory of Michigan, 
though influenced by the most devoted patriotism, 
could alone successfully resist so complicated a 
pressure as, in the event of a future war with 
Great Britain, may be brought to bear upon them. 
But, how much soever it concerns the honor of 
this nation to sustain its authority and to protect 
its people in every part of the empire, yet any 
consideration founded alone in the exposed condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of Michigan becomes of 
diminished importance when the situation of that 
territory is adverted to, as it has relation to the 
interior frontier of Ohio, Indiana, and even Hlinois. 
It is on the peninsula of Michigan alone that the 
exposed parts of that frontier can be cheaply and 
securely defended against Indian or English hostile 
incursions. The military positions of Detroit, Fort 
Gratiot, and Michilimackinac, and their interve- 
ning and neighboring settlements, are, in relation 
to that greatly extended interior frontier, a perfectly 
effectual redoubt. No enemy can approach it, ex- 
cept the citizens of that remote country, and the 
authority of this nation there, be first prostrated in 
the dust. 


A 


os 


Your committee do not deem it important to 
fortify the proposition which on this point they 
advance by any train of deductions; they only beg 
leave to advert to two distinct periods in the his- 
tory of that country, feeling entirely satisfied that 
an illusion to them, in connexion with the subject 
of this report, will be found to justify any practi- 
cable measures which may tend to increase the ef- 
fective strength of the territory, or render more 
safe and practicable its communication with the 
interior of the Union. 

In all that period which intervened between the 
treaty of peace of 1798 and the surrender to this 
Government of the northwestern posts, and while 
the Territory of Michigan was in the possession 
of a Power either hostile or indifferent to the peace 
of this country, it is matter of history that the 
western settlements were in a state of continued 
warfare; from the heights of the Alleghany to 
Natchez, its whole linc of frontier was marked by 
blood and fire. But when the authority of this 
Government was established there, Indian hostility 
was neutralized ; and, under the cover of profound 
peace, the Western country grew rapidly. Held 
in check by the barrier which the possession of the 
settled parts of Michigan enabled this nation to 
interpose against the English and the Indians of 
the northwest, the Indians of the peninsula of 
Michigan and of the northern part of Ohio were 
deterred, during the early part of the late war, from 
acts of hostility ; but when the authority of this 
nation was prostrated there, distress and dismay 
pervaded the whole defenceless line of the most 
advanced settlements, from Cleveland, on Lake 
Erie, through Ohio and Indiana. But when again, 
before the conclusion of the war, this Government 
had, at an almost infinite expense of money, and 
by a sacrifice of blood which was above price, re- 
occupied these positions from which it had been 
driven, the scene of war was again removed, and 
the battles of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, were 
fought on the borders of Michigan. 

The inference your committee would deduce 
from the historical facts alluded to is, they flatter 
themselves, manifest. It consists, unquestionably, 
with the true policy of this Government to throw 
into the peninsula of Michigan, by every practica- 
ble means, a dense population ; and it is more 
especially their true policy to construct over the 
Black Swamp a permanent, safe, and convenient 
public road. Such a measure is dictated by good 
faith ; for there can be no doubt but that the mea- 
sure was contemplated by the parties to the Treaty 
of Brownstown. It is dictated by a wise regard 
to national economy; for the contemplated road 
would open an avenue toa fertile and beautiful 
country—the peninsula of Michigan—a country 
the soil within which is almost exclusively the 
property of the nation. It would conduce greatly, 
too, to the settlement of the immediate country, 
which is also the exclusive property of the nation, 
and the settlement of which must, almost of ne- 
cessity, be preceded by some extraordinary effort 
of the National Government. Butsuch a measure 
is not less imperiously called for as an almost in- 
dispensable measure of defence. The prodigious 
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sums of money which were expended in the efforts 
which the nation made to reoccupy that territory 
would have constructed many such roads—efforts 
which could never have been called for; for if, in 
the spirit of the Treaty of Brownstown, good roads 
had, previously to the war, been constructed, if a 
-convenientand practicable communication between 
Ohio and Michigan had existed, this nation would 
-have been spared the humiliation of witnessing a 
disgraceful capitulation, and that devoted people 
would have been saved from the indescribable hor- 
-rors of Indian devastation. 

Every view which your committee have been 
able to take of the subject referred to them having 
confirmed them in the very decided opinion to 
which they have arrived, that a public road ought 
to be constructed from the Miami to the western 
line of the Connecticut Western Reserve, it re- 
mains for thern respectfully to submit their opin- 
ion as to the best means by which that desirable 
object may be effected. They have not been re- 
gardless of the diminished amount of the public 
revenucs; they are aware of the strong desire 
entertained by the House to limit the public ex- 
.penditures to the smallest practicable sum; and it 
is with much satisfaction, therefore, that they feel 
themselves justified in recommending an expedi- 
ent which they think will be adequate to the exi- 
gency, without any specific appropriation of 
moncy. 

On reference to the stipulations contained in the 
Treaty of Brownstown, it is observable that a 
mile in width on each side of the contemplated 
road from the Miami to the Western Reserve is 
granted, as well as the site for the road itself, to 
the United States. It seems probable that the 
framers of that treaty had in view, at the time of 
the negotiation, the application of the whole of 
the ceded land, specifically, to the purpose of de- 
fraying the expense of making the road. From 
the best information which your committee have 
been able to obtain, they entertain the belief that 
this tract would furnish a fund more than ade- 
quate to the exigency, and that no more appropri- 
ate application could be made of the land in 
question. 

They, therefore, respectfully recommend the 
adoption of the following resolution, viz : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Roads and 
Canals be instructed to bring in a bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Treasury to contract with 
any person or persons to construct a permanent 
and suitable road, to extend from the foot of the 
rapids of the Miami of the Lake to the western 
line of the Connecticut Western Reserve, accord- 
ing to the plan contemplated by the Treaty of 
Brownstown, and on such route, passing through 
the reserve (so called) at Lower Sandasky, as the 
President may direct, in consideration of the whole 
of the tracts on each side of the contemplated road 
which were granted by the Treaty of Browns- 
town, or so much thereof as, in the opinion of the 
. Secretary of the Treasury, may be adequate to the 
object; and in which bill shall also be inserted, 
among other things, a provision or provisions that 
the person or persons so contracted with do complete 


the said road within a reasonable time, in said 
bill to be limited ; that such person or persons do 
stipulate to keep said road in good repair for and 
during a number of years, to be in said bill de- 
fined; and also that the person or persons so con- 
tracted with do also give bond, with sufficient 
sureties, for the faithful performance of his or 
their contract; and also a provision defining a 
time and manner in which the title to said lands 
may be conveyed. 

All which, together with the documents Nos. 1,. 
2, 3, and 4, which accompany this report, and 
which they pray may be taken as part of it, is. 
respectfully submitted. 


No. 1. 


Whereas a grant of land was made by certain 
tribes of Indians, at a treaty held at Brownstown, 
in the Territory of Michigan, on the 25th of No- 
vember, 1808, for locating a road from the foot of 
the rapids of the Miami of the Lake to the west- 
ern line of the Connecticut Reserve; and a road 
to run southwardly from the Lower Sandusky to 
the boundary line established by the Treaty of 
Greenville: and whereas the sum of six thousand 
dollars was appropriated by an act of Congress 
passed December 12, 1811, for the purposes of de- 
fraying the expenses of exploring, surveying, and 
opening the same, which has not been expended 
agreeably to the provisions of the said act, but from 
some cause has been turned over to some other 
appropriation, or yet remains unexpended in the 
Treasury of the United States: therefore— 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress be requested to use their influence to have the 
sum aforcsaid laid out on one or both of the before- 
mentioned roads, as they think will be most ad- 
vantagcous to the interests of the State, and con- 
sistent with the original appropriation. 

Resolved, That the Governor of this State be 
requested to forward one copy of the foregoing 
preamble and resolution to each of our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, and one copy to 
the Delegate from the Territory of Michigan. 

JOSEPH RICHARDSON, 
Speaker of the House of Reps.. 
ALLEN TRIMBLE, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
FEBRUARY 22, 1820. 


SECRETARY oF State’s OFFICE, 
Columbus, O., Feb. 25, 1820. 
I certify the foregoing to bea correct copy of 
the original roll, remaining on file in this office. 
JOHN McLENE, Sec’y of State. 


No. 2. 
Wasuineron City, March 31, 1820. 


Sir: In reply to your inquiries relating to the 
application of certain moneys appropriated to lay 
out and make certain roads contemplated by the 
Treaty of Brownstown, I have to make the follow- 
ing statement: 


On the 27th of August, 1812, Mr. Secretary Gal- 
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latin wrote me (then Governor of Ohio) on the 
subject of that road. A copy of his letter is here- 
with enclosed, to which I replied, stating to him 
the only course I could pursue in making the road 
preparatory to the march of the northwestern army 
under General Harrison. As it was a state of 
war, and the road to Sandusky altogether through 
the Indian country, no contract could be made for 
opening the road. I ordered out a company of 
frontier militia, who opened the road, thus coup- 
ling the defence of the frontiers with the making 
oftheroad. This was done in the autumn of 1812. 
In January, I received from the Treasury of the 
United States $5,500, of which I expended on the 
road $4,922 14, before the march of the army 
alluded to. Having many occasions for disburs- 
ing moneys on account of war operations, the res- 
idue of the $5.500 was applied to various services, 
and for which I am accountable to the United 
States. Jam, very respectfully, your most obedi- 
ent servant, R. J. MEIGS, Jr. 
Josera Nourse, Esq., 
Register of the Treasury. 


No. 3. 


Extract of a letter from Governor Lewis Cass and 
General Duncan McArthur to the Secretary of War, 
dated 

Miami Raris, November 29, 1817. 


It is well known that along the southern mar- 
in of this part of Lake Erie is a tract of wet 
and which always presents serious difficulties to 

the traveller, and frequently insurmountable ob- 
stacles. 

From Fort Meigs, for many miles towards Ur- 
bana, and nearly the whole distance to Lower 
Sandusky, it becomes a morass known by the 
name of the Black Swamp. To reach the Terri- 
tory of Michigan from any part of the settlements 
of the State of Ohio, by land, this swamp must 
be crossed. 

No description can convey to a person who is 
unacquainted with it an adequate idca of the dif- 
ficulties to be surmounted before a tolerable road 
can be formed through this country. Little is 
hazarded in saying that individual enterprise, or 
the operation of ordinary causes, will not accom- 
plish it for a period which the rapid improvement 
of the United States, generally, would leave with- 
outa parallel. But the country from the extrem- 
ities of this swamp, northward to Detroit, and 
southward and eastward to the settlements in 
Ohio, is level and wet, and a good road through 
it, to be made at all, must be made at the national 
expense. 

The events of the late war with Great Britain 
upon this frontier must have satisfied every reflect- 
ing person that a good road, at the commencement 
of that war, passing from the interior of Ohio to 
Detroit, would have saved to the nation the ex- 
penditure of immense sums of money, and would 
have rendered the reduction of that place at any 
time easy, and its tenure secure. ‘lhe supplies of 
provisions and the munitions of war necessary to 
the operations of the army upon this frontier were 


—— 


transported at an enormous expense of time and 
treasure, and the principal obstacles opposed to 
those operations resulted from the nature of the 
country, and from its difficulty of access. This 
tract of country, in its present situation, renders 
the Territory of Michigan an insulated point upon 
the map of the nation. Its approach by water is 
uncertain, temporary, and, for many important 
purposes, inconvenient. By land it is difficult, 
tedious, and expensive. In any future war, its 
means of defence must be derived from the same 
States which were called upon to furnish them 
during the past. It is desirable, therefore, that the 
difficulties which were then experienced should 
be removed, and that the possession of a good 
road should enable the General Government at 
any time to throw into the country a force which 
would render it safe and secure; such a road 
would remove the barriers which nature has in- 
terposed, and would, in effect, approximate this 
country to the western portion of the Union, and, 
connected with the natural advantages it pos- 
sesses, would insure it a speedy settlement, and an 
active and enterprising population. 

But a road from the interior of Ohio to the 
lake only, would not answer this important pur- 
pose. Lake Erie may once more become the thea- 
tre of desperate exertion and skill; enterprise and 
courage may not again be rewarded with victory. 
But were our naval superiority upon this lake be- 
yond the reach of accident, it should be still rec- 
ollected that its navigation is more hazardous 
than that of the ocean, and for a considerable por- 
tion of the year closed or impeded by the ice. 

It is precisely at this season, with the exception 
of a short time in the middle of the Winter, that 
the communication by land is most difficult; and 
the obstacles which are then interposed to traver- 
sing the conntry in any direction are serious and 
dangerous. 

Should circumstances destroy our naval superi- 
ority upon the Upper Lakes, our communication 
with Detroit and its dependent settlements could be 
preserved by land only, and our possession of the 
country would in a great degree depend upon the 
facilities which the roads might offer to the march 
of troops, and to the transportation of their muni- 
tions of war, baggage and provisions. It is to be 
hoped that such an occurrence is remote; but the 
possibility of its happening, and its disastrous con- 
sequences, should we be found unprepared, furnish 
powerful motives to provide, as far as human wis- 
dom can do, for the event. 

By completing a road from Sandusky to Detroit, 
considerable progress would be made towards open- 
ing a great national communication from the cap- 
ital to one of the extremities of the Union. The 
western turnpike from Cumberland to the Ohio, 
terminating at Wheeling, would leave only the 
portion of road between that place and Sandusky 
tobe made. Future enterprise and industry, either 
individual or national, might complete the work, 
and it would equally promote the varied intercourse 
of peace and the important operations of war. 

_ This view is prospective; but the time cannot 
he remote when the policy of connecting the dif- 
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ferent parts of this vast Republic by great perma- 
nent roads will be felt and acknowledged—when 
such a policy shall banish local jealousies and dis- 
cordant interests ; shall furnish new and increased 
facilities for private industry; and shall add strength 
and wealth to the resources of the nation. 

Forts and military positions along a remote and 
exposed frontier will furnish little protection, unless 
the communication to it is rendered easy and ex- 
peditious. A great leading road, such as the nature 

.of this country requires, and the public good de- 
mands, would add more to its permanent security 
than any other defensive measure which could be 
adopted. 

But there are considerations connected with the 
necessity of such a road in consequence of the 
nature of the country, of its importance to the na- 
tion for the preservation of a weak and important 
frontier, and of the improbability that such a road 
will ever be made unless some portion of the gen- 
eral resources are directed to this object. But, 
viewed exclusively as a subject affecting the reve- 
nue, there can be no doubt but its operation would 
be favorable. 

From the settlements in Ohio to Detroit, nearly 
the whole country is the property of the United 
States. Every consideration, cither of a fiscal or 
political nature, demands the immediate sale and 
settlement of this land, and every measure is im- 
portant which will facilitate the acquisition of 
either object. Among these measures the most 
obvious in itself, and most certain in its result, is 
the opening of a leading road. In any country this 
would be important; in this country it is abselately 

“necessary. Sales will only be made with a view 
to setulements, and settlement will be aided and 
encouraged by making roads where the population 
of the country will long be unable to make them. 

There is fede difficulty in proposing a plan 
which would accomplish this object, and in all 
probability increase the actual receipts at the Trea- 
sury, after the expenditures which may be neces- 
my in effecting it. 

revious to the sale of the public lands, were the 
site of a permanent well-made road located from 
the line of the tract recently purchased of the In- 
dians to Detroit, and were the national faith pledged 

Yor its completion within a reasonable period, the 
competition excited among the purchasers to pro- 
cure the land in the vicinity of this road would 
add greatly to its value. Any estimate upon this 
subject must be loose and conjectural; but when 
it is considered that this road would pass through 
lands the property of the United States for at least 
one hundred and fifty miles, a great part of which 
is fertile and susceptible of compact settlements, 
and much of which is equal to any land in Ohio, 
it cannot be doubted but it will enter the market 
with every prospect of obtaining a price far exceed- 
ing that fixed by law. It would not be necessary, 
in order to secure the desired object, that the work 
should be actually commenced ; every purpose 
would be answered by determining the site of the 
toad, and delaying its completion till sufficient 
fuods for that purpose were received from the sale 
of the land. 


We have travelled out of the proper object of 
our mission in bringing this subject to the atten- 
tion of the Government, but we trust our excuse 
will be found in its vital importance to this sec- 
tion of our country, and in the consideration that, 
if tle present opportunity passes away without 
producing any favorable result, we may consider 
as hopeless every effort to attain it. 

Considered as the means of increasing the na- 
tional strength, and of securing the possession of 
an important frontier, we are aware that it has no 
exclusive claim to the attention of the General 
Government; every section of the Union has an 
equal right to urge its claims. But there is prob- 
ably none in which the expenditure of an equal 
amount would be productive of more important 
consequences ; and certainly there is none which 
is weaker in itself, or more difficult, from its posi- 
tion, to be defended. 

But when it is recollected that this whole road, 
from the line of the purchase, was made upon the 
frontier settlement of the Ohio to the Detroit 
river, and will pass through a country the property 
of the United States, except one Indian reserva- 
tion, and a few tracts which have been sold or 
granted at Lower Sandusky, Fort Meigs, and the 
river Raisin, the eflect of such a road upon the 
sale of the land is a fair object of inquiry ; and, if 
it is believed that the receipts from the sales will 
be increased by it, or even if such a result is doubt- 
ful, the importance and necessity of the measure, 
connected with other considerations, may fairly 
justify its adoption. 


No. 4. 
Extract of a letter addressed to the President, in the 
Winter of 1818~19, by the Secretary of Michigan. 


The alleged intention of the Government to di- 
minish the force at the military post at Detroit, 
would seem to imply that the importance of that 
position is not justly appreciated, 

If it be a correct proposition that, in respect to 
all permanent military arrangements, foreign peo- 
ple are to be considered in the character of belli- 
gerents, then I consider that position, in point of 
importance, inferior to very few. 

It juts far into the enemy’s country, commanding 
the roads which, running parallel with the Thames, 
or the shore of Lake Erie, little diverging, pass 
through the rapidly increasing settlements of that 
part of the province of Upper Canada which ex- 
tends from the head of Lake Ontario, and subjects 
the greater part of those settlements to the control 
of a large force at Detroit. The topography of 
that country, while it furnishes great facilities for 
the rapid advance of an American force through 
it, protects remarkably its retreat. 

As a position opposed to an enemy’s acting of- 
fensively, Detroit, in relation to the country oppo- 
site, is a zéċe du pont, All the principal roads of 
the British country, above the lower extremity of 
Lake Erie, lead to, and terminate at or near the 
settlement of Sandwich; the position at Detroit 
commands them. 

A large force here, also, will always keep in 
check the Indian tribes which inhabit the penin- 
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sula of Michigan, and, combined with other means, the individual acts of hostility of wandering In- 
if it do not make them allies, will at least neutral- | dians. Such occasional acts of hostility are to be 
ize their hostility. | expected; they will be excited by interruptions 
On this peninsula there must be full one thous- | upon their hunting grounds. And still further is 
and Indian warriors. Mr. Crooks, Dr. Turner, | to be added the advantage of giving effect to the 
and other gentlemen, estimate them to be more ; project of making a road through the Black Swamp. 
numerous. This isa work which, without the national aid, 
The routes by which these Indians ordinarily, | will hardly be effected in very many years. The 
and almost necessarily, communicate with the | country between Fort Meigs and Sandusky can- 
British, are up the river.St. Joseph of Lake Mich- | not be settled until the swamp be drained; con- 
igan, and down the Huron to the mouth of the De- j sequently, individual labor upon the road cannot 
troit; and, from the northern extremity of it, past | be relied upon. The State of Ohio can hardly be 
the south extreme of Saginaw bay, to the heads | expected to accomplish it; for, beyond that point, 
of river Rouge, and over to the Huron, coming in | she has no citizens to protect; it forms her bound- 
at the same point, opposite Malden; a large mili-, ary in that direction. It must, therefore, be a na- 
tary force here, consequently, cuts off this commu- | tional work—a work which, had it been effected 
nication. before the late war, would have saved not only the 
This position, combined with that of Fort Gra- | degradation of a capitulated army, but also many 
tiot, commands the straits of St. Clair and Detroit, | millions of money. 
and not only secures the upper country against the} It is very certain that a perfectly good military 
influence of a British naval superiority on Lake | road may be made over this morass; it is equally 
Erie, but secures, also, the safety of that avenue | certain that the greater part of it may be made 
through which supplies to the upper post must, of | capable of producing abundant crops. The very 
necessity, pass; for it is firmly believed that, with- | act of making a durable road over it will fit a con- 
out almost infinite hazard and expense, they can- | siderable part of it for cultivation. The deep 
not pass up the waters of the Mississippi. From | ditches which should be on each side of the road, 
Indiana to Chicago they cannot go, for, through | leading into the many streams which would inter- 
the intervening wilderness and swamps, not even | sect that road, would drain a very considerable part 
an Indian foot path has been explored; nor, with- | of the land bordering it. This swamp is in gene- 
oat imminent danger, can they be passed from Fort | ral sufficiently clevated, consisting of a basin of 
Wayne, for, Detroit in possession of the enemy, | hard clay, upon which is bedded a thick stratum 
the whole peninsula, being a wilderness, would be | of the most fertile black loam. The currents of 
an enemy’s country. the frequent streams which pass through it are 
As a point from which to invade the upper pro- | rapid, and the height of their banks indicates that 
vince of Canada, Detroit is then of importance; | the general surface is not much depressed. 
put as a shield of defence for the uncovered frontier | If the object of securing, by means of such a 
of Ohio and Indiana, as the only pledge of security | road, to the post of Detroit its military supplies, 
for the upper posts, and asa security against In- | could be combined with that of inducing the set- 
dian hostility, its importance must be manifest. tlement of the intermediate country, the advantage 
Yet, without a strong military force, this im- | is surely worthy of notice, as it regards either the 
portant barrier may, at any time, be taken by a] military or the fiscal concerns of the nation. 
coup de main. Its inhabitants, as-yet not probably 
exceeding about eight thousand, are located in one — 
extended and incurvated line from Lake Huron to 
Lake Erie, not presenting at any point a very com- | PAYMENT FOR PROPERTY DESTROYED BY 
pact settlement. They have in their rear the In- THE BRITISH. 
dians of the peninsula; on the one flank a dreary aa 
extent of lake and wilderness; on the other, an N e 
impervious morass, cutting them off from the pop- [Communicated to the House, January 12, 1820.] 
ulation of Ohio; while, in front, good and practi- Department oF War, Jan. 11, 1820. 
cable roads lead to them, up which the concen-| Sir; In conformity with a resolution of the 
trating force of the enemy may at any time be} House of Representatives of the 23d ultimo, di- 
brought to bear upon them. How inadequate, recling the Secretary of War to lay before that 
therefore, is the country to the object of its own | House the rules and regulations established by the 
protection! If the Government had not heretofore | Commissioner, and adopted by the War Depart- 
closed the doors of the country against a greater | ment, in relation to the execution of the “act to 
influx ‘of inhabitants, its situation would be less; authorize the payment for property lost, captured, 
precarious. Since 1807 the Indian title over a | or destroyed by the enemy while in the military 
very considerable portion of the country has been | service of the United States, and for other pur- 
extinguished, but, until about the close of 1818, none poses,” passed the 9th of April, 1816, particularly 
of it has been brought into market. ‘he a In relation to horses lost, ] have the honor to trans- 
To the advantages indicated by this yew of the mit. herewith, the rules and regulations required. 
subject, of locating a considerable military force } I have the honor to be, &c. 
near Detroit, is to be superadded the important one J. C. CALHOUN 
of protecting emigrants now coming in, and for the weds : 
first time penetrating into the back country, from 
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Hon. H. Cray, Speaker House of Reps. 
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Regulations for the government of the Commissioner of 
Claims, dated July, 1816. 

The act of the 9th April, 1816, authorizing the 
appointment of a commissioner for the liquidation 
and payment of claims for property lost, captured, 
or destroyed in the service of the United States, 
and for othcr purposcs, having subjected the com- 
missioner appointed under that act to such rules as 
the President shall prescribe for the government 
of his conduct, the President, upon due considera- 
tion, bas been pleased to direct that all cases com- 
prehended in the fifth class of claims under the 
said act shall be referred to the additional ac- 
countant of the War Department before any de- 
cision shall be made thereon, in order to ascertain 
whether the same shall not have been previously 
satisfied. 

WM.H. CRAWFORD. 


Approved: JAMES MONROE. 


Supplementary regulations. 
The evidence of officers of the late army, and 
the certificates of those now in service, taken under 
the original regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner of Claims, must state whether any certifi- 
cate or voucher in relation to such claim has been 
heretofore given, within the knowledge of the wit- 
ness, or of the officer whose certificate is required. 
The claimant must also state, on oath, whether 
he has received any voucher, and account for its 
non-production where any has been obtained. In 
all cases, the name of the officer by whom the 
voucher was given, and its date, as nearly as can 
be ascertained, must be disclosed. 
WM. H. CRAWFORD. 


Approved: JAMES MONROE. 


Department or War, Sept. 7, 1816. 


Sır: The President has been pleased to direct 
that the occupation of houses and buildings by the 
military force of the United States is embraced 
by the ninth section of the act “to authorize 
the payment for property lost, captured, or de- 
stroyed by the enemy while in the military service 
of the United States, and for other purposes,” and 
that compensation shall be allowed for damages 
sustained in consequence of such occupancy, in the 
same manner as if such houses and buildings had 
been occupied as a military deposite under the 
authority of an officer or agent of the United 
States. Ihave the honor, &c. 

WM. H. CRAWFORD. 


R. B. Les, Esq., Commissioner, 


Department OF War, Sept. 19, 1816. 


Sir: In looking over some of the cases referred 
by you to the accountant, it has occurred to me 
that the public interest requires that some addi- 
tional regulations should be made to guard the 
Government against imposition. 

In some cases, the evidence discloses the name 
of the officer by whose authority the impressment 
of the property for which compensation is claim- 


ed has been made; in others, there is no such dis- 
closure. In the first case, where the original certifi- 
cate of the officer, or his evidence, is not produced, 
it is but a reasonable precaution, to guard the public 
against imposition, that his testimony should be 
obtained. 
me to be too loose to justify an award in favor of 
the claimant. 
authority the property has been taken, with con- 
venient certainty as to the time and place, should 
be disclosed, to enable the Government to obtain 
the benefit of his testimony. 
which I have looked into, the loss appears to have 
been sustained by the unauthorized depredations 


In the second, the evidence appears to 


The name of the officer by whose 


In some of the cases 


of the soldiers, and does not come within the pro- 


visions of the law. 


The case of charges for attending to sick soldiers 
appears to me to be liable to the same objection. 
The witnesses in some cases swear gencrally to 


the fact of impressment, where it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to conceive how impressment could 


have existed. 

Under all these circumstances, I have conceived 
it to be my duty to submit to the consideration of 
the President the propriety of directing that, in all 
cases of property impressed coming within the 
provisions of the law, the name and rank of the 
officer by whose authority it has been made shall 
be disclosed in the evidence, and that the testi- 
mony of such officer shall be obtained by the Com- 
missioner, where it is practicable, before any de- 
cision shall be made in favor of such claimant ; 
that the case of charges for attending sick soldiers, 
and the loss or destruction of property by the un- 
authorized acts of the soldiery, are not within the 
provisions of the law. In making this communi- 
cation, I feel it my duty to observe that, in the ex- 
ecution of an act giving such extensive jurisdic- 
tion, under rules formed without experience, it 
would have been extraordinary if every difficulty 
had been foreseen and provided for in the regula- 
tions thus digested. In this, as in every theoreti- 
cal essay, defects will necessarily be discovered 
in practice, which experience alone will be able to 
remove. Ihave the honor to be, &c. 

WM. H. CRAWFORD. 

R. B. Ler, Esq., Commissioner. 


War DEPARTMENT, Oct. 21, 1816. 


Sır: Pursuant to the eleventh section of the 
“act making provision for property lost, captured, 
or destroyed by the enemy while in the military 
scrvice of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” the President has been pleased to direct— 

That the first and second sections of the said 
act do not embrace the case of officers of the regu- 


lar army; and that the property which a regular 
officer may have taken with him in the service, 
or which he may have been required by law to 
keep, is not comprehended by the terms “im- 
pressed or by contract,” used in the third section. 


That the provisions of the third section extend 


only to losses resulting from the acts of the enemy, 
or from the failure of the Government to supply 
the necessary forage. 
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That the ninth section of the act extends only | 


to cases of destruction of property by the enemy 
which are justifiable by the laws of civilized war- 
fare. That the occupation of houses or buildings 
as places of military deposite, or by an armed force, 
must be continued up to the time of destruction. 
That the occupation of houses or buildings by an 
armed force for a night, upon a march, is not 
within the meaning of the said section, unless in 
‘the immediate presence of an enemy. That no 
compensation, by way of interest, rent, or dam- 
ages, can be allowed under the act for the time 
which elapses between the destruction of the prop- 
erty and the decision of the Commissioner. ‘That 
the act does not extend to the case of consequen- 
tial injury resulting from the destruction of houses 
or buildings under the ninth section. No com- 
pensation can, therefore, be allowed for the de- 
struction of houses or buildings not occupied as a 
military deposite, or by a military force. That, 
in all cases of doubt, or of great importance, the 
Commissioner shall submit the evidence to the 
Executive before any decision is made. 


WM. H. CRAWFORD. 
R. B. Les, Esq., Commissioner. 


War Department, Oct. 30, 1816. 


Sir: Your communications, dated the 25th and 
28th of this month, have been submitted to the 
President, who has instructed me to say that the 
third section of the act to authorize the payment 
for property lost, captured, or destroyed, &c., will 
not justify the payment of claims for partial inju- 
ries to oxen or horses. I am also instructed by 
the President to request that you will suspend all 
decisions under the ninth section of the above- 


and risk of such horse. 


while ın the military service of the 
and for other purposes,” all claims provided for by 
the said act must be presented at this office on or 
before the 9th day of April, in the year 1818; as, 
if not presented within that period, they cannot be 
received, examined, and decided on at this office. 


Department or War, Dec. 16, 1816. 


Sır: Lam directed by the President to inform 
you that, under existing circumstances, itis thought 
proper that no final decision be made in any case 
now depending, or that may be exhibited, under 
the act, &c. You will, however, proceed to pre- 
pare and arrange all such cases for decision when 
it shall be deemed proper. 

GEO. GRAHAM. 

R. B. Ler, Esq., Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT or Wak, Jan. 1, 1817. 


Sir: I am instructed by the President to inform 
you that it is not deemed expedient to deduct from 
the amount which you may allow to any individ- 
ual for the loss, capture, or destruction of his horse, 
such sum as may have been paid him for the use 
I have the honor, &c. 

GEO. GRAHAM. 


R. B. Ler, Esq., Commissioner. 


OFFICE oF CLAIMS &c., 
Washington, March 26, 1817. 
By the act passed on the 9th day of April last, 


entitled “An act to authorize the payment for pro- 


perty lost, captured, or destroyed by the enemy 


nited States, 


First class of cases. 
The claims provided for by the said act are, Ist. 


“Any volunteer or draughted militiaman, whether 


of cavalry, mounted riflemen, or infantry, who, in 
the late war between the United States and Great 
Britain, bas sustained damage by the loss of any 
horse which was killed in battle, or which has 
died in consequence of a wound therein received, 
or in consequence of failure, on the part of the 
United States, to furnish such horse with suffi- 
cient forage while in the service of the United 
States, shall be allowed and paid the value of 
such horse.” This provision comprehends three 
descriptions of cases: 

ist. A horse killed in battle. 

2d. A horse dying in consequence of a wound 
received in battle. 

3d. A horse dying in consequence of not being 
furnished with sufficient forage by the United 
States. 

To substantiate a claim of either description: 

1. The order of the Government authorizing 
the employment of the corps to which the original 
claimant belonged, or the subsequent acceptance 
of such corps, or approbation of its employment, 
must be produced. da. 

Od. The certificate of the officer or surviving 
officer commanding the claimant at the time of 
the accident on which the claim is founded, which 
certificate, if not given while the officer was in the 
service of the United States, must be sworn to; 


mentioned act until further advised. 
I have the honor, &c., 
GEORGE GRAHAM. 


R. B. Lur, Esq., Commissioner. 


War DEPARTMENT, Sept. 27, 1816. 


Sır: Pursuant to the ninth section of the act 
of April, 1816, for compensating claims for prop- 
erty lost, captured, &c., during the late war, the 
President has been pleased further to direct that, 
in cases of property alleged to have been impressed 
or taken by public authority for the use or subsist- 
ence of the Army, the name and rank of the officer 
by whom or by whose order such impressment 
shall have been made shall be disclosed in the evi- 
dence of the claimant, and no decision shall be 
made in his favor until the evidence of such offi- 
cer shall be obtained in the case, unless it shall 
appear that such evidence cannot be obtained by 
the Commissioner. The President has also direct- 
ed that the said act does not extend to cases of 
property destroyed by the irregular conduct of the 
soldiery, nor to expenses incurred by individuals 
in attending to sick or disabled soldiers. 


WM. H. CRAWFORD. 
R. B. Ler, Esq, Commissioner. 
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and, in every case, it must, if practicable, state the 
then value of the horse so killed or dying. Before 
any other evidence will be received, the claimant 
must make oath that it is not in his power to pro- 
cure that which is above specified, and that the 
evidence which he shall produce in lieu thereof is 
the best which he is able to obtain. In every case, 
the evidence must be on oath, and the value of the 
_ horse so killed or dying ascertained. All evidence 
offered must be taken and authenticated in the 
manner hereinafter directed, and in all these cases, 
the claimant must declarc, on oath, that he has 
not received another horse from any officer or 
agent of Government in lieu of the one lost. 


Second class of cases. 

“ Any person, whether of cavalry, or mounted 
riflemen, or volunteers, who, in the late war afore- 
said, has sustained damage by the loss of a horse, 
in consequence of the owner thereof being dis- 
mounted, or separated and detached from the saine 
by order of the commanding officer, or in conse- 
quence of the rider being killed or wounded in 
battle, shall be allowed and paid the value of such 
horse at the time he was received into the public 
service.” This class comprehends two descrip- 
tions of cases: 

ist. When the owner has been dismounted, or 
separated and detached from such horse by order 
of the commanding officer. 

2d. When the rider has been killed or wounded 
in battle, and the horse lost in consequence thereof. 

The same evidence, in all respects, which is re- 

. quired in the first class of cases, will be required 
in this. 
Third class of cases. 


“ Any person who, in the late war aforesaid, has 
sustained damage by the loss, capture, or destruc- 
‘tion, by an enemy, of any horse, mule, or ox, 
wagon, cart, boat, sleigh, or harness, while such 
property was employed in the military service of 
the United States, either by impressment or by 
contract, except in cases where the risk to which 
the property would be exposed was agreed to be 
incurred by the owner, if it shal] appear that such 
loss, capture, or destruction was without any fault 
or negligence of the owner ; and any person, during 
the time aforesaid, who has sustained damage by 
the death of such horse, mule, or ox, in consequence 
of failure on the part of the United States to furnish 
sufficient forage while in the service aforesaid, 
shall be allowed and paid the value thereof.” This 
class comprehends two cases: 

1st. The loss or destruction of property by an 
enemy, taken by impressment or engaged by con- 
tract in the military service of the United States, 
being either a horse, a mule, an ox, wagon, cart, 
boat, sleigh, or harness, excepting articles for 
which the owners had agrced to run all risks, or 
which were lost or destroyed by fault or negli- 
gence of the owners. 

‘2d. When a horse, mule, or ox, so taken or em- 
ployed, has died from the failure of the United 
States to furnish sufficient forage. 

In the first of these cases, the claimant must pro- 
duce the certificate of the officer or agent of the 


United States who impressed or contracted for the 
property above mentioned, and of the officer or 
surviving officer under whose immediate com- 
mand it was taken or destroyed by an enemy. 
Such certificates, if such officers or agents at the 
time of giving them be not in the military service 
of the United States, must be sworn to, and must 
positively state that the property was not lost or 
destroyed through the fault or negligence of the 
owner, and that the owner did not agree to run 
all risks. Furthermore, the usual rate of hire of 
the articles so impressed or contracted for in the 
country in which they were employed must be 
stated. ; 

In the second case, the certificate of the officer 
or agent of the United States, under whose com- 
mand such horse, mule, or ox was employed at the 
time of his death, must be produced. 

Before any other evidence will be received, the 
claimant must make oath that it is not in his power 
to produce that which is above specified ; and, fur- 
ther, that the evidence which he offers in lieu 
thereof is the best which he is able to obtain. In 
every case, the evidence must state distinctly the 
time, place, and manner of the loss, and the value 
thereof. 


Fourth class of cases. 


“ Any person who, during the late war, bas acted 
in the military service of the United States as a 
volunteer or draugbted militiaman, and who has 
furnished himself with arms or accoutrements, and 
has sustained loss by the capture or destruction of 
them, without any fault or negligence on his part, 
shall be allowed and paid the value thereof.” This 
class comprehends two cases: 

ist. The loss of such arms or accoutrements by 
the enemy. 

2d. The loss of the same articles in any other 
way, without the fault or negligence of the owner. 

This provision docs not include the clothing of 
soldiers, or the clothing and arms of officers, who, 
in all services, furnish at their own risk their own. 
The same evidence in all respects is required in 
this as in the first class; and, moreover, that the 
loss did not happen from the fault or negligence 
of the owner. 


Fifth class of cases. 


“When any property has been impressed or 
taken by public authority for the use or subsist- 
ence of the army during the late war, and the 
same shall have been destroyed, lost, or consumed, 
the owner of such property shall be paid the value 
thereof, deducting therefrom the amount which has 
been paid, or may be claimed, for the use and risk 
of the same while in the service aforesaid.” 

This provision relates to every species of prop- 
erty taken or impressed for the use and subsistence 
of the army not comprehended in any of the pre- 
ceding classes, and which shall have been in any 
manner destroyed, lost, or consumed by the army, 
including in its scope all kinds of provisions, forage, 
fuel, articles for clothing, blankets, arms, and am- 
munition—in fact, every thing for the use and 
equipment of an army. In all these cases, the 
certificates of the officers or agents of the United 
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States taking or impressing any of the aforesaid 
articles, authenticated by the officer commanding 
the corps for whose use they were taken or im- 
pressed, and, furthermore, of the officers and agents 
under whose command the same were destroyed, 
lost, or consumed, specifying the value of the arti- 
cles so taken or impressed, and destroyed, lost, or 
consumed, and if any payment has been made for 
the use of the same, and the amount of such pay- 
ment, [must be furnished ;] and, if no payment has 
been made, the certificate must state that none has 
been made. 

Before any other evidence will be received, the 
claimant must name the person taking or inpress- 
ing such property, and show that it is impractica- 
ble to procure that which is above specified; and, 
further, that the evidence which he offers in lieu 
thereof is the best which he is able to obtain. 

Under this provision, no claim can be admitted 
for any article which has not been taken by the 
orders of the commandant of the corps for whose 
use it may be stated to have been taken. For any 
taking not so authorized, the party’s redress is 
against the person committing it. 


Sixth (and last) class of cases. 


“When any person, during the late war, has 
sustained damage by the destruction of his house 
or building by the enemy, while the same was oc- 
cupied as a military deposite under the authority 
of an officer or agent of the United States, he 
shai! be allowed or paid the amount of such dam- 
age, provided it shall appear that such occupation 
was the cause of its destruction.” 

In this case the certificate of the officer or agent 
of the United States, under whose authority any 
such house or building was occupied, must be fur- 
nished. Before any other evidence as to this fact 
will be received, the claimant must name the per- 
son under whose authority such house or building 
was occupied, and show that it is impracticable to 
procure such certificate, and that the evidence 
which he shall offer in lieu thereof is the best which 
he is able to obtain. 

Furthermore, in all cases submitted to this office, 
every claim must beaccompanied by a statement, on 
oath, by every claimant, of all sums which he may 
have reccived on account of such claim, from any 
officer, agent, or department of the Government 
of the United States; and where he has received 
nothing, that fact must also be stated on oath 
by him. 

It will be particularly noted by claimants that 
the preceding rules of evidence generally and more 
especially apply to claims which shall not exceed 
in amount two hundred dollars; and that in all 
cases in which the claims in amount shall exceed 
two hundred dollars, a special commissioner will 
be employed to take testimony, but in these cascs, 
as far as it shall be practicable, the same rules of 
evidence will be observed. 

In all cases in which the officers or agents of 
the United States shall have taken or impressed 
property for the military service of the United 
States, which property so taken or impressed shall 
‘have been paid for by them out of their private 


A A NS 


| funds, or the value thereof recovered from them in 
i due course of law, such officers or agents are enti- 
| tled to the same remuneration to which the origi- 
nal owners of such property would be entitled if 
such payment or recovery had not been made, and 
can settle their claims at this office, producing au- 
thentic vouchers for such payment or recovery. 
Nor will any original claimants be paid through 
this office, till they release all claims against such 
officers or agents of the United States on account 
of such taking or }mpressment. 

In every case no claim will be paid but to the 
person originally entitled to receive the same, or, 
in case of his death, to his legal representative, or, 
in either event, attorney duly appointed. When 
attorneys shall be employed, it is recommended to 
the parties interested to have their powers executed 
in due form. 

All evidence offered must be sworn to (except 
the certificates of officers who, at the time of giv- 
ing them, shall be in the military service of the 
United States) before some judge of the United 
States, or of the States or Territories of the Uni- 
ted States, or mayor or chief magistrate of any 
city, town, or borough within the same, notary 
public, or a justice of the peace of any State or 
Territory of the United States, duly authorized to 
administer oaths, of which authority proof must 
be furnished, either by a certificate under the seal 
of any State or Territory, or the clerk or prothon- 
otary of any court within thesame. But the seal 
of any city, town, or borough, or the attestation of 
any judge of the United States, will require no 
further authentication. 

By the law of the 3d of March, 1817, the va- 
rious articles described in the third class of cases 
are to be paid for, not only on the contingency of 
their being “taken and destroyed” by the enemy, 
and, in the case of horses, mules, and oxen, on the 
contingency of their dying “in consequence of 
failure on the part of the United States to furnish 
sufficient forage,” but whenever the loss shall hap- 
pen from any other cause while the property was 
in the military service of the United States, “ with- 
out any fault or negligence on the part of the 
owner,” except in cases where the risk to which 
the property would be exposed was agreed to be 
incurred by the owner. 

By the first section of the last-mentioned law, it 
is also provided that the ninth section of the first- 
mentioned act, of the 9th of April, 1816, compre- 
hending the sixth class of cases, “shall be con- 
strued to extend only to houses or other buildings 
oceupied by the order of an officer or agent of the 
United States as a place of deposite for military 
or naval stores, or as barracks for the military 
forces of the United States.” In all the cases 
arising under the ninth section, thus modified and 
explained, the facts established by the evidence in 
cach case are to be reported “ to Congress as soon 
as may be, that such provision may be made for 
the relief the respective claimants as shall be 
deemed just and proper.” . 

It is earnestly recommended to claimants of 
every description to conform strictly to the direc- 
tions contained in this paper. In all cases com. 
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prehended in the fifth class of cases especially, the 
testimony of the officer impressing or taking the 
property cannot be dispensed with, unless it be 
proved to be impracticable to obtain it. In every 
case he must be named. It is also recommended 
to claimants to estimate their damages at the most 
reasonable valuation, as extravagant valuations 
create distrust, and in such instances, will compel 
the commissioner to resort to further investigation. 
and consequently will induce delay. 

All persons who have business with this office 
are requested to address their letters to the sub- 
scriber as commissioner, which will be transmit- 
ted free of postage. 

RICHARD BLAND LEE, 
Commissioner of Claims, &c. 


DEPARTMENT OF War, April 23, 1817. 

Sir: Your communications of the 31st of March 
and of the 19th instant having been submitted to 
the President, I am instructed to inform you that 
the decision of the Attorney General in the case 
of Joseph Anderson, which excludes “ houses and 
buildings” from the operation of the fifth section 
of the “act to authorize the payment for property 
lost, captured, or destroyed by the enemy while in 
the military service of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” and which limits the terms used 
in that section to personal or moveable property 
as distinct from real estate, is not considered as 
extending to growing crops of grain, grass, vege- 
tables, or growing timber, which may have been 
taken by public authority for the use or subsist- 
ence of the army—the act of taking in such cases 
implying a severance from the ground, and a con- 
sequent change in the nature of the property. The 
mere occupation of private buildings by troops for 
temporary accommodation, on a march for exam- 
ple, is not thought by the President to be such an 
occupation as would bring them within the mean- 
ing of the terms used in the first section of the 
amendatory act passed the 3d of March last, as a 
continued possession for some time would do; but 
as the cases arising under that section are all to 
be submitted to Congress, and not to this Depart- 
ment, for final decision, the President sees no ob- 
jection to your acting on the construction which 
you have given to the words “as barrack” used in 
that section, because, Congress being in possession 
of the facts, each particular case will determine 


how far the temporary occupation of a building ; 


may make ita barrack. T have the honor, &c., 
GEORGE GRAHAM. 
R. B. Ler, Esq., Commissioner. 


LOSSES SUSTAINED DURING 
SION OF LOUISIANA BY 
IN 1814-1815. 


TUE INVA- 
THE BRITISH 


[Communicated to the House, March 22, 1820.] 
Mr. Wituamsa, of North Carolina, from the 


That the bill is intended to provide payment for 
property said to have been destroyed in the neigh- 
borhood of New Orleans during the invasion by 
the enemy in 1814-1815, and while in the occu- 
pancy of the troops of the United States. 

In support of the claim is the affidavit of Rich- 
ard Relt, Benjamin Morgan, and Peter Foucher, 
who state that, “after the retreat of the enemy, 
they were appointed by the quartermaster general, 
under an order from General Jackson, to ascertain 
the nature and amount of the damages caused to 
several persons ;” that “they repaired to the coun- 
try seat of Francis B. Longville, where, after a 
careful and minute examination of the premises, 
they have found and estimated the damages done 
to his real estate as follows: 

Damages done to the dwelling-house, oc- 
cuplied as quarters by General Carroll $300 00 


Damages to thestore-house - - - 25 00 
The following buildings entirely de- 
stroyed: 

A corn-house - - - - - 300 00 
An out-house 27 by 25 feet - - - 30000 
A kitchen and small house adjoining - 150 00 
A bake-house - - - -  - 350 00 
A stable -= = = = = 50 00 
15 acres of standing fence - - - 385 00 
32 acres post-and-rail fence - - - 390 00 

Total - - 2,250 00 


General Carroll, in a letter to General Jackson, 
of the 4th of March, 1815, says: 

“ The owner of the plantation and house occu- 
pied by meas quarters during our stay at the camp 
below New Orleans has called upon me to certify 
the damages he sustained. I have barely to re- 
mark, that a fine garden, his out-houses, or a part 
of them, and all his fences were completely de- 
stroyed; his dwelling-house was much injured by 
seven or eight 18-pound balls passing through it.” 

There is no doubt but the injury sustained by 
the claimant has been very considerable, and, if 
entitled to relief, it may reasonably be doubted 
whether it is practicable to obtain more correct 
data from which to ascertain the amount than 
those which he has furnished. 

This being one of a large class of cases, and of 
great apparent hardship, and which, in the opinion 
of the committee, do not come within any rule 
settled by Congress which would authorize an 
allowance; and the other branch of the Legisla- 
ture having come to a decision in which the com- 
| mittee have not felt it their duty to concur, they 
have deemed it proper to present to the House 
somewhat in detail the views which they have 
| taken of the question, and to which they have been 
| led by the nature of their inquiries, connected with 
| the events of the late war. 

During the prosecution of that war, losses have 
been sustained by the citizens, of all the variety of 
| character, and from as various causes and inci- 
| dents as the most fruitful imagination could sug- 


a 


Committee of Claims, to whom was referred thej gest; and, as they could be traced directly or indi- 
bill from the Senate entitled “An act for the relief| rectly to the events of a war declared and prose- 


of Francis B, Longville,” reported : 


cuted by the Government, an opinion seems to 
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have been entertained that payment may right- 
fully be demanded from the ‘Treasury to thei full 
amount, whatever be their description, or from 
whatever cause produced. 

That war having been the first which has occur- 
red under the present Government, the effects of 
which have been felt to a very considerable extent, 
there is no settled rule of the cvuntry that can be 
referred to as a guide in adjusting the claims to 
which it has given rise; and, consequently, the 


those who pay them; so that, after the most of 
which the Government is capable shall have been 
done, but little advance will be made towards an 
equality in the public burdens of this character. 
Losses and sufferings resulting accidentally from 
a state of war will, at a given period, fall heavier 
upon one section of the country than another, and 
always unequally upon the citizens of any. But 
it may fairly be presumed that different large dis- 
tricts, taking a series of years together, will be sub- 


rule which shall be applied to those claims will be | jected to nearly the same suffering; and it is be- 
regarded as the law of the country applicable to | lieved it would be much better to leave it to the 
like cases in all future wars, and from which the į citizens toequalize their burdens among themselves, 
Government cannot depart, to the prejudice of| as their sense of propriety shall dictate, than for 
claimants, without furnishing just cause of com- | the Government to encourage them to look to the 
plaint ; for nothing can be more reasonable than | Treasury for relief, and thus subject the country 


that he who should have contributed to the relief 
of his neighbor should, in his turn, be relieved. 
And hence the necessity that, in deciding upon the 
claims incident to the late war, great care be taken 


to the unavoidable loss of time resulting from such 


a policy; with which there will always be associated 
ala 


mentable source of speculation and fraud. 
‘If the views which the committee have taken 


that, while remuneration for individual losses shall | of the subject be correct, it undeniably follows that 
be awarded to the full extent which a regard to: the greater the extent to which the Government 
the best interests of the country will justify, those shall endeavor to equalize the burdens of the peo- 
interests shall not be essentially impaired by a de- | ple resulting incidentally from a state of war, the 
P a 
s s -iit is belie e permanent interest of th 

lectively would be best promoted Bon the Gov-| country will be best nromoted ky a policy which 
ernment limit its a upon them to me shall aun the AE of Government within 
necessary to meet the current expenses, provide for ; narrow, known, and we. ]-defined limits. 
the common defence, and advance such other great} The sudden invasion by the enemy at an unex- 
national objects as are within its proper sphere of | pected point near New Orleans produced a retfeat 
jurisdiction, and leave it to them to exercise their | of the inhabitants, and the concentration of a large 
Seer te uot the tops oF ATE au ot force, mostly militia, savali paora and 

1 S, f g : without any previous preparation ; and hence re- 
thing from the Treasury, except a just reward for ; sulted a general prostration of private property in 
enion EA ana : Pir canes ie for their ' the neighbor hong; partly by Hs pelea mom 

C Ses. i A ` 

Pathe ene SrOnaricn he the citizens are taught į bat Ti olit a E 
to ee to ean aegis were iney han zelas i renuline u on the ma a , the Cowen T 
in their exertions to acquire it by pr care its agents, but from a state of things over whic 
industry ; and, should it become the settled policy they had no control. Š 
of the Government to remunerate for losses merely | Tt is believed by the committee that a rule which 
I toa ar of war, it Toa opoe as an | would authorize an allowance in this Stes 
inducement to the citizens to seek for a ready | produce to the country much more of evil than 
market and a high price for their effects in losses | benefit; and, as the testimony does not satisfac- 
of that description, rather than afford to them the ! torily show that the property for which the peti- 
best protection in their power; and, having secured | tioner prays to be compensated was taken and used 
n a markea eee aus aes lake y a a oe o ay recommend that the bill 
a cireumstance whi e Government baving ne- | be indefinitely postponed. 
cessarily to decide upon, ea parte testimony can | 
never guard against. Hence it is believed that it | 
would not be expedient to remunerate for losses | 
which shall have been incidental, and resulted | gpa TISTICAL ACCOUNTS OF COMMERCE 
ron ais over which the Government has no | AND NAVIGATION. 
control. 

Were it practicable for Government, through ‘ Sa 
the operations of the Treasury, to equalize the [Communicated to the Senate, December 20, 1819.] 

Mr. Sanrorp made the following report: 


burdens of the people arising from a state of war, | 

or other national calamity, much might be said in| The Committee of Commerce and Manufac- 
its favor; but such a result can never be effected. | tureshave considered the official statements which 
In the first place, human wisdom is totally incom- | have been hitherto made of the commerce of the 
petent to the adoption of any plan by which the | United States with foreign countries, and the pro- 
true amount of such losses could be ascertained ; | visions which are requisite for obtaining complete 
and, sccondly, the taxes on which the Government | and accurate statistical accounts of the foreign 
must rely to furnish itself with the means to satisfy | commerce of the United States, and they submit 
the claims can never be made to fall equally upon | to the Senate the following report: 
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The exports and imports of the United States have been stated to amount, in value, to the following sums in the 
following years : 


Years. 


Total value of Total value of 
exports. im ports. 


From August 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
Froin October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 
From October 


1, 1789, to September 30, 1790 
1, 1790, to September 30, 1791 
1, 1791, to September 30, 1792 
1, 1792, to September 30, 1793 
1, 1793, to September 30, 1794 
1, 1794, to September 30, 1795 
1, 1795, to September 30, 1796 
1, 1796, to September 30, 1797 
1, 1797, to September 30, 1798 
1, 1798, to September 30, 1799 
1, 1799, to September 30, 1800 
1, 1800, to September 30, 1801 
1, 1801, to Septemher 30, 1802 
1, 1802, to September 30, 1803 
1, 1803, to September 30, 1804 
1, 1804, to September 30, 1805 
1, 1805, to September 30, 1806 
1, 1806, to September 30, 1807 
1, 1807, to September 30, 1808 
1, 1808, to September 30, 1809 
1, 1809, to September 30, 1810 
1, 1810, to September 30, 1811 
1, 1811, to September 30, 1812 
1, 1812, to September 30, 1813 
1, 1813, to September 30, 1814 
1, 1814, to September 39, 1815 
1, 1815, to September 30, 1816 
1, 1816, to September 39, 1817 
1, 1817, to September 30, 1818 


$20,415,967 
19,012,041 
20,753,098 
26,109,572 
33,026,233 
47,989,472 
67,064,097 
56,850,206 
61,527,097 
718,665,522 
70,971,780 
- | 94,115,925 
- | 72483160 
- | 55,800,033 
- | 77,699,074 
- | 95,566,021 
101,536,963 
108,343,150 
- | 22,430,960 
52,203,233 
- | 66,757,970 
- | 61,316,833 
38,527,236 
27,855,997 
6,927,441 
52,557,753 
81,920,452 
87,671,569 
93,281,133 


$69,756,258 
81,436,164 
75,379,406 
68,551,700 
79,069,148 
91,252,768 
111,363,511 


f 

1 

' 
Pe oe 
bo et 


The exports are here given according to the 
official statements of the Treasury. The imports 
here stated for certain years are given according 
to unofficial estimates of their value. 

The exports and imports of the United States 
for each year since the commencement of the pres- 
ent Government, iu 1789, have been stated by the 
Treasury. The official statements are annually 
communicated to Congress, and are laid before 
the public. These statements set forth various 
matters concerning the exports and imports as 
facts. They have been accordingly regarded as 
the authentic source from which accurate infor- 
mation concerning our exports and imports may 
be derived, and as an official exposition of the 
state of our commerce with foreign countries. 
Every part of the statements bears the same stamp 
of authority, all parts of them are equally official, 
and all are given as equally authentic. 

Are these statements accurate in the points 
which they represent as facts; and do they exhibit 
all the facts which should appear in statistical 
accounts of the foreign commerce of the United 
States ? 

All the matters set forth in the statements of 
exports and imports are furnished to the Treasury 
by the collectors of the customs. The materials 
received from the collectors are, at the Treasury, 


compiled into the statements which are annually 
laid before Congress and published. The state- 
ments of exports and those of imports are rendered 
distinctly from each other. 

The master of every vessel bound to a foreign 
place is required to deliver to the collector of the 
port from which the vessel is about to depart a 
manifest of all the cargo on board of the vessel, to 
state the value of the cargo and the destination of 
the vessel, and to verify the manifest and state- 
ments by his own oath. The collector thus ob- 
tains an account of the cargo, the kinds, quanti- 
ties, and values of the articles of which it consists, 
and the destination of the vessel. The kinds and 
quantities of the exports are stated by the collect- 
ors, in most cases, as they are received from the 
masters of vessels; and by the Treasury, in all 
cases, as they are received from the collectors. 
Those values are, in some cases, the sums fur- 
nished by the masters of vessels; but, in most 
cases, they are valuations made by the collectors 
themselves. 

The quantities of the exports are furnished by 
the master of the vessel; and they are sometimes 
given with considerable inaccuracy, either because 
the quantities are not accurately known by the 
master, or from want of care. - But as there is, in 
general, no motive to misrepresent these facts, such 
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a 
errors may be on the side either of excess or defi- 
ciency; and they may not much vary the total 
quantities stated. Where the articles are foreign 
products which are exported with drawback of 
duties, the exporter himself enters them for expor- 
tation. But this entry does not state the quanti- 
ties of articles which pay.ad valorem duties as im- 
ports. Where the articles pay specific duties as 
imports, their quantities are ascertained with en- 
tire accuracy by the entry of the exporter, and by 
reference to the importation. In ail cases, except 
those of articles of foreign origin which are exported 
with drawback of duties, the quantitics of the ex- 
ports, as they are stated by the Treasury, are de- 
rived solely from the masters of vessels. 

Where the exports are products of the United 
States, the species and quantities of the several 
articles are given in the statements; where the 
exports are products of other countries which paid 
specific duties upon importation, their kinds and 
quantities are stated. 

Where the exports consist of merchandise of 
foreign production which paid ad valorem duties 
upon importation, no specification of the kinds, 
quantities, or values of particular articles is given 
in the returns of the collectors or in the statements 
of the Treasury. These articles are arranged un- 
der different heads, according to the rates of duty 
which they respectively paid as imports. All arti- 
cles which pay the same rate of duty are placed 
in one class; and the total value of all the arti- 
cles composing each class is given; but the kind, 
quantity, or value of any particular article is not 
stated. 

Our exports of articles of foreign production 
have, generally, been great. In the three years 
preceding the Ist of October, 1799, and in the 
three years preceding the 1st of October, 1807, the 
exports of articles of foreign production considera- 
bly exceeded the exports of our domestic products. 
In other years, the exports of forcign merchandise 
have been more than one-third, and, in others, 
more than one-fourth of all our exports. At pres- 
ent, the exports of foreign merchandise are more 
than one-fourth of the whole exports. Of these 
exports of foreign merchandise, about one-third 
has generally consisted of articles which paid ad 
valorem duties as imports, have amounted, upon 
an average of the last twenty-three years, to more 
than nine millions of dollars for cach year. From 
the present statements we know not what these 
exports paying ad valorem duties as imports really 
are. The exports of this particular class are im- 
portant, not only from their amount, but also as 
including those foreign manufactures which enter 
into competition with our own manufactures in our 
own markets. It will be useful that we should 
know the kinds, quantities, and values of the prin- 
cipal articles of these exports with more distinct- 
ness than at present appcars; and it will not be 
difficult to select from these exports those of the 
principal kinds, which are considerable in amount, 
and to state such parts of them separately, by their 
kinds, quantities, and values. 

Where the exports consist of foreign goods 
which were free from duty as imports, the total 
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value of all these exports is stated in one sum, 
without a specification of the kind, quantity, or 
value of any particular article. The exports of 
some of these articles are considerable, and the 
kinds of the articles are not numerous. It will be 
easy to state either the whole of these exports, or 
those of them which are of considerable amount, 
by the kinds, quantitics, and values of particular 
articles. 

In determining the values of the exports, the 
collectors reject the valuation furnished by the 
master of the vessel whenever they think proper 
to do so, and make their own valuation, which 
they return tothe Treasury. There is some diver- 
sity in the practice of different collectors in respect 
to the cases in which they substitute thcir own 
valuation for that of the master, and also in re- 
spect to the principles upon which the valuations 
of the collectors are made. The course pursued at 
some of the principal ports will be stated, and 
will show, in general, the methods by which the 
exports have been valued. 

Where the exports are products of the United 
States, or products of foreign countries which pay 
specific duties upon importation, the valuation is 
generally made by the collector in the following 
manner: The valuation furnished by the master 
of the vessel is entirely disregarded. The current 
prices of cach article at the port of exportation, 
during the whole quarter of the year in which the 
goods are exported, are collected from such infor- 
mation as the collcetor may possess or procure; 
and from all the different prices a mean value ol 
the article is deduced, which is the same though 
the whole quarter. The average value of cach 
article thus derived from the several markct prices 
of the quarter, is the value assigned to the article 
by the collector during that quarter. 

Where the exports are articles of foreign origin 
which pay ad valorem duties as imports, and are 
afterwards exported with drawback of duties, the 
value assigned to them as exports is the forcign 
cost of the articles, with an addition to that cost 
of twenty per centum if the goods came from be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope, and ten per centum 
if they came from any other place. This is the 
manner of valuing these exports at some of the 
principal ports. At some other ports, it appears 
that the valuation of these exports furnished by 
the master of the vessel is received, and returned 
to the Treasury without alteration. 

Where the exports are articles of foreign origin 
which were free from duty upon importation, or 
were subject to ad valorem duties as imports, and 
are subsequently exported without drawback of 
duties, the valuation given by the master of the 
vessel is generally adopted by the collector, and 
returned to the ‘Treasury. 

Thus, the valuations of the exports which ap- 
pear in the statements of the Treasury are made 
partly and principally by the collectors, and partly 
by the masters of vessels. 

The principle estaLlished for the valuation of 
the exports by the ninety-third section of the act 
of March 2, 1799, is, that each artiele shall be 
stated according to its actual value at the port and 
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time of exportation. As the cargo is generally 
purchased at the port of exportation, and its value 
there may always be known, it seems to have been 
supposed that the true cost or actual value of the 
cargo would be always known to the master of 
the vessel, and that he would state the cost or 
value accurately to the collector. Hence, the only 
provision of law for obtaining valuations of the 
exports is that which requires a statement of the 
value of the cargo from the master of the vessel. 
But it is found in practice that the statements of 
values by the master are generally loose and un- 
certain, and often very incorrect. As the master 
is seldom the owner of the cargo, he is in general 
ignorant of the price paid for it, or its real value. 
The owner of the cargo, or the agent who pur- 
chases it, is not required to furnish any account of 
it, or to make any statement of its value. The 
master alone is required to state the value. He 
therefore states the value by conjecture, or accord- 
ing to such information as he may receive from 
the shipper; and the shipper is at liberty to give 
any information, or no information, upon that 
point.. The oath, which is the only security for a 


true statement of the value, is required from the. 


master, and not from the owner or exporter of the 
articles valued. 

The collectors, in most cases, reject the valua- 
tions of the master, and make their own valua- 
tions... This practice, though a deviation from 
law, has probably tended to furnish valuations 
more. correct than those of the masters of vessels, 
in all the cases in which the collectors have 
founded their valuations upon real market prices. 
But in the case of exports of goods of foreign ori- 
gin, where the collector states the value of the 
exports at the foreign cost of the articles, with ad- 
ditions of ten and twenty per centum, a strange 
anomaly takes place. The collector rejects the 
master’s valuation, not in order to adopt the mar- 
ket value of the articles, but in order to substitute 
a prior foreign price of the articles, with uniform 
additions of ten and twenty per centum. This 
mode of valuation is entirely artificial. It must, 
in general, represent these exports as worth con- 
siderably less than their real value here, since they 
are, in general, worth much more in our markets 
than the foreign cost, with the additions of ten 
and twenty per centum. The master’s valuation, 
erroneous as it often is, would give the value of 
these exports more accurately than such valuations 
of the collector. 

There are sufficient reasons to believe that the 
general tendency of the present methods of valua- 
tion has been, in some degree, to overrate the ex- 
ports, and to state them somewhat higher than 
their real values at the ports of exportation. The 
degree of this exaggeration cannot be determined. 
It is, however, believed to be not very considera- 
ble... With some abatement for this excess, the 
valuations of the exports may be considered as 
nearly correct. 

The statements of exports appear to show the 
foreign countries to which the exports are sent. 
the several countries are specified, and theamount 
exported to each is stated. This part of the state- 


ments is generally regarded as showing the re- 


show, with certainty, the amounts of our exports 
received by particular countries; they exhibit 
merely the reported destinations of the vessels in 
which the exports depart. 

The destination of the vessel and cargo is treated 
at the custom-house as a matter of no moment, 
further than to obtain the name of some foreign 
place to be inserted in the manifest and clearance. 
The master of a vessel bound from this countr 
states at the custom-house any foreign place which 
he pleases to name as the destination of the vessel, 
and his declaration is received without further 
inquiry. The destinations, thus reported, are re- 
turned to the Treasury, and are there given in 
the statements of exports as the countries to which 
the goods are exported. But the true destination 
is sometimes concealed, to prevent competition in 
the commerce really intended; and when there is 
an apprehension of capture, a false destination 
may be announced, in order that it may appear 
in the clearance, if that document should fall into 
the hands of captors. When a true destination is 
given, it is frequently the first foreign port at 
which the vessel is intended to touch for advice 
and refreshments, while the real destination of the 
cargo is for some other country; or the ultimate 
destination may be contingently, for one of several 
countries, according to the state of the markets, 
or other circumstances. The destination may be 
changed after the clearance is obtained, or at any 
time after the vessel leaves the port of departure. 
It is not uncommon to declare the destination, and 
take a clearance for the West Indies generally. A 
clearance is sometimes taken for Europe, Asia, or 
Africa. In all such cases, the particular country 
to which the cargo is really destined is left uncer- 
tain; but it is principally in our commerce with 
Europe that the reported destinations do not truly 
show the countries which first receive our exports. 
Clearances for great quantities of our exports are 
taken for England, or for England and a market, 
and for Cowes and a market. Some of these ex- 
ports are landed in England; but a great portion 
of them is carried to the countries on the European 
continent, and first landed there. England isa 
great mart, and is, in some respects, the centre of 
the commerce of Europe. In England informa- 
tion of the state of markets upon the continent of 
Europe may always be obtained. Our own com- 
merce and mercantile connexions with England 
are great. The balance of our trade with Eng- 
land is uniformly and largely against us; and this 
balance is discharged principally by our exports to 
the European continent. The great capitals of 
the British merchants, and their mercantile con- 
nexions with every country in Europe, enable 
them to make advances or payments for our ex- 
ports to any part of Kurope, when those exports 
are placed under their control. ‘These, and other 
causes, make England the channel through which 
we receive payment for a great part of our exports 
to the continent of Europe. In this course of 
things, very considerable quantities of our exports 
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which are carried to the continent of Europe, and 
first landed there, depart nominally for England, 
and are now stated as exported to England. Con- 
siderable quantities of our exports are also cleared 
for ‘Gibraltar, and are stated as exports to Gibral- 
tar: Nearly all these articles go into the Medi- 
terranean, and are first landed in the different 
countries aupa to that sea. Hence, our ex- 
ports to England and Gibraltar have been swelled 
far beyond their real amount in the statements of 
exports. The true amount of these exaggerations 
cannot be known, but they are undoubtedly very 
considerable. In some other branches of our for- 
eign commerce, in which it is known that the 
voyage is in general really that which is an- 
nounced, we may rely upon the reported destina- 
tion as sufficiently showing the foreign country 
which receives the exports. Without such a 
knowledge of the actual course of trade, we can- 
not rely upon any part of the present statements 
as exhibiting accurately the amount of our exports 
to‘dny foreign country. The destinations are now 
reported by the master alone, with so much loose- 
ness and inaccuracy that this part of the subject 
is. left in mach ‘uncertainty. 

It is proposed that the exporter shall join with 
thé-master of the vessel in furnishing the account 
of the exports, and in stating their value and their 
trué destination. This provision will probably 
prove sufficient to obtain accurate statements of 
the kinds, quantities, and values of the exports, 
and of their true destinations. 

The statements of imports consist of certain ma- 
terials which are brought into the Treasury by the 
laws imposing duties on goods imported into the 
United States, and regulating the collection of 
those duties. They present the facts which are 
ascertained for the purpose of levying those duties, 
and nothing more. 

All the imports are either free from duty, or sub- 
ject to duty; 4nd those articles which are subject 
to duty are charged either with duty on the quan- 
tity, or with duty on the value. Goods free from 
duty have never been comprised in the statements 
of imports in any manner whatever. Such mer- 
chandise is entered at the custom-house, and land- 
ed; under permission, like goods subject to duty, 
but no return or account of it is given to the Trea- 
sury: There is, accordingly, a total omission of 
all goods free from duty in all the official state- 
ments of imports. 

The statements of the Treasury present only the 
imports subject to duty. These imports are pre- 
sented under the two general heads of “goods sub- 
ject’ to specific duty,” and “goods subject to ad 
valorem duty.” 

The kinds and the quantities of the imports sub- 
ject to specific duties are ascertained by the officers 
of the customs. The statements of the Treasury 
accordingly present all the articles subject to spe- 
cific duties with accuracy in respect to their kinds 
and quantities. 

But the official statements present no valuation 
whatever of any of the articles subject to specific 
duties. These articles are not valued at the cus- 
tom ‘houses, or at the Treasury. 
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The imports subject to ad valorem duties are 
presented in a very different form. AH articles 
which pay the same duty are consolidated into one 
mass, and the total value of that mass is given in 
the official statements. There is no specification > 
of any particular article by name or description— 
no statement of the quantity or value of any single 
article; and it docs not appear what particular ar- 
ticles, belonging to the class of those paying the 
same rate of duty, have really been imported or 
not. As many columns are stated as there are 
rates of ad valorem duties, and under each column 
the aggregate value of all the imports paying the 
some rate of duty, and nothing clse, is stated. 

The imports subject to ad valorem duties are 
valued at the custom houses. The foreign cost of 
the articles in the countries from which they come 
is first ascertained; an addition is then made to 
that cost of twenty per centum, when the mer- 
chandise is imported from any place beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, and ten per centum when it 
is imported from any other place. These total 
sums, so composed, are returned to the Treasury as 
the values of these imports, and the same values 
are assigned to them in the statements of the Trea- 
sury. It thus appears— 

i. That the imports free from duty are included 
in the statements. 

2. That no account whatever is given of the 
value of the imports subject to specific duties. 

3. That goods subject to ad valorem duties are 
not distinguished in their kinds, so as to afford any 
useful information ; that their quantities are not 
given at all; and that their values are blended into 
certain gross sums, without showing the value of 
any single article. 

4. That the valuations given to the imports sub- 
ject to ad valorem duties, are made upon an erro- 
neous principle. 

But these points 
sideration. 

The omission of all the imports free from duty 
is an obvious defect. A chasm of unknown ex- 
tent is here left in the statements of our imports. 
The importance of this omission may be at once 
conceived by adverting to the catalogue of arti- 
cles free from duty, and to the large importations 
of many of them which are known to take place. 
Copper, brass, tin, furs, hides, plaster of Paris, 
and the dying woods, without specifying other 
articles free from duty, forma very large amount 
of our imports. The true amount of the imports 
free from duty cannot be estimated with much 
aceuracy, but a probable opinion of their amount 
may be formed. The amount of the exports of 
these articles is known, for, singular as it may be, 
the exports of these articles are given, though we 
have no account of the same articles as imports. 
The exports of articles which had been previously 
imported, and were free from duty as imports, are 
stated by the Treasury to have amounted in value 
to the following sums in the following years: 
From the ist of October, 1804, to the 

30th of September, 1805 - $1,641,725 
From the Ist of October, 1805, to the 

30th of September, 1806 


demand a more particular con- 


2,383,910 
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From the ist of October, 1806, to the 
30th of September, 1808 
From the 1st of October, 1807, to the 


30th of September, 1808 - - 370,341 
From the Ist of October, 1808, to the 

30th of September, 1809 - - 543,242 
From the 1st of October, 1809, to the 

30th of September, 1810 - - 1,822,023 


From the tst of October, 1810, to the 
30th of September, 1811 
From the 1st of October, 1811, to the 
30th of September, 1812 - - 
From the Ist of October, 1812, to the 
30th of September, 1813 
From the 1st of October, 1813, to the 
30th of September, 1814 
From the 1st of October, 1814, to the 
30th of September, 1815 
From the ist of October, 1815, to the 
30th of September, 1816 - 
From the 1st of October, 1816, to the 
30th of September, 1817 
From the 1st of October, 1817, to the 
30th of September, 1818 


1,495,984 
586,180 


57,604 


953 


758,869 


1,448,548 


800,812 


1,790,035 


Total amount of the fourteen years - $15 280.340 


These exports thus appear to have exceeded 
$1,000,000 annually, upon an average of the last 
fourteen years. From the best means of judging 
which are possessed, it is estimated that the im- 

orts free from duty which have been consumed 
in the United States for the last fifteen years have 
amounted at least to $4,000,000 annually. Our 
present consumption of these articles probably 
exceeds that sum. Assuming this estimate, and 
supposing that the annual exports of these articles 
amount to $1,000,000, we must conclude that the 
total annual amount of our imports of articles 
free from duty is at least $5,000,000, These arti- 
cles, whatever may be their true amount, have 
never entered into the public statements of im- 
ports. Surely they are of sufficient importance to 
be known. They should have their place in the 
statistical accounts of our imports. They are not 
only as important as any other articles of equal 
amount; but, if any class of imports can be justly 
considered more important than another, it must 
be that which we invite to our country, by ex- 
empting it from burdens imposed upon the intro- 
duction of all other merchandise. 

More than onc-third of all the merchandise im- 
ported into the United States consists of articles 
subject to specific duties. The whole of thisgreat 
mass of imports is presented without any state- 
ment of its value. The thirty-sixth section of 
the act of the 2d of March, 1799, regulating the 
collection of duties, requires valuations of imports 
subject to specific dutics as well as of others; but, 
in practice, no valuation of these articles is made. 
As valuations of these articles are not necessary 
for any purpose of revenue, the objcet of the 
Legislature, in this provision, must have been to 
procure authentic valuations of these imports for 
the general purposes for which statistical accounts 
of imports are useful. 


—_ 


imports, as they are now furnished, are ina great 


2,080,114 : degree useless, for want of valuations. 


More than one-half of all our imports are arti- 
cles subject to duty on their value. ‘These articles 
are stated in such a manner as, in effect, to give 
no information of the kind, quantity, or value, of 
any one article imported. ‘'hus, we find in the 
statements, that the goods paying ad valorem du- 
ties at the rate of fifteen per centum, which were 
imported during the year ending on the 30th of 
September, 1817, amounted in value to $14,(82,- 
903; and this is all we learn concerning those 
goods. If we inquire what those goods were, the 
statements afford no answer. We know, indeed, 
that the imports, which are subject toa duty of 
fifteen per centum on the value, are all articles 
which are not free, and not subject to any other 
rate of duty. We can, therefore, determine what 
those goods were not; that is to say, that they 
were not any of the articles which are either free 
from duty, or are charged with some rate of duty 
different from fiftcen per centum. It is impossible 
to discover, from the statements, what those goods 
amounting to $14,C82,908 really were. If we de- 
sire to learn how much, cither in quantity or value, 
of woollen cloth, or of any other article paying 
the same rate of duty with woollen cloth, has been 
imported, we search these statements in vain for 
that purpose. We know the rate of duty to which 
woollen cloth is subject, and we find the aggre- 
gate value of ull the imports subject to that rate of 
duty amounted toa certain sum ; but whether wool- 
len cloth was or was uot one of the articles im- 
ported and comprebended in this total value, does 
not appear. The aggregate value given in the 
statements may result from all, from one, or from 
any part of all the articles charged with the same 
rate of duty. The articles which belong to one 
class, as paying the same rate of duly, are very 
numerous, and the importations of the paiticular 
articles of each class are very different in amount 
at diflerent times. The only conclusion concern- 
ing any particular article which can be derived 
from the statements 1s, that, if that article had been 
imported at all, its value is comprised in the ag- 
gregate value of all the articles which pay the 
same duty. It docs not appear whether any par- 
ticular article has been imported or not. 

Among the imports subject to ad valorem duties 
are those which enter into competition with our 
own manufactures of the like articles; as, for ex- 
ample, the various fabrics of wool, cotton, and 
iron. Yet we are without any authentic informa- 
tion of the quantities or values of all these various 
manufactures which we receive from other coun- 
tries. We know, in general, that the importations 
of these manufactures are great; and a deplorable 
proof that they are very great, is found in the ruin 
which they have brought upon many of our citi- 
zens who have engaged in similar manufactures. 
But this general knowledge, even when combined 
with all the particulars which they who are best 
informed upon this subject can communicate, af- 
fords no accurate account of facts. Do you ask 
how much, either in quantity or value, of manu- 


The statements of these | factures of iron, of wool, or of cotton, is nuw im- 
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ported into the United States, or has been imported 
within any of the last thirty years? Your ques- 
; but it cannot be an- 


tion is, indeed, interesting 
swered by any official or authentic state 
our imports. It is peculiarly desirab 
should possess accurate information of th 
of imported manufactures in those cases in which 
our own consumption is supplied partly by the in- 
_ dustry of our own citizens, and partly from foreign 
countries. ‘he imports of this character involve 
a great question of national policy. As they are 
augmented or diminished, our own manufactures 
are depressed or relieved. It is now evident that 
some of the most important of our own manufac- 
tures require the aid of the Government to sup- 
port them against the pressure of foreign com- 
petition. 

Correct information of the kinds and amounts 
of these imports may be easily obtained. When 
goods subject to ad valorem duties are imported, the 
Kind of each article is ascertained, in order to as- 
certain the rate of duty to which it is subject; and 
its value is ascertained, in order to ascertain the 
amount of the duty. The quantity of the article 
also appears from the invoice of the importer. 
The custom-house thus obtains an account of the 
kind, quality, and value of every import subject 
to ad valorem duty. But these facts are not given 
in the accounts returned to the ‘Treasury. In 
those accounts, the kinds, quantities, and values 
of particular articles are not stated. All articles 
which pay the same rate of duty are placed in one 
class, and the aggregate value of the whole class 
is given. In the present practice of the custom- 
houses, no account of the quantities or value of 
particular articles is preserved. The invoice of 
the importer is returned to him after the amount 
of the duty is ascertained. But an account of the 
denomination of the article, its quantity, and its 
value, may be kept, and returned to the Tressuty. 

It is not proposed that a distinct account should 
be kept at the custum-houses, or given in the state- 
ments of imports, of the kind, quantity, and value 
of every article subject to ad valorem duty. This 
would be an extreme of minatencss, without utility. 
The articles subject to ad valorem duties com- 
‘ prehend the finer manufactures ; and those man- 
nfactures are now so numerous, and so Various in 
their denominations, that an account of the im- 
ports of each one of them by its peculiar denom- 
ination would be far too prolix. It is proposed to 
select from these imports such of them as are great 
in amount, and such of them as come into compe- 
tition here with like articles manufactured in any 
considerable degree in the United States; and to 
state such imports separately from all others, and 
-from each other, by their kinds, qualities, and 
values. Thus, manufactures of cotton, woollen 
‘manufactures, and manufactures of iron, are three 
great classes of imports which should be stated 
distinctly. Manufactures of flax, and those of silk, 
may also be stated separately. Some of these gen- 
eral heads may be susceptible of subdivisions, which 
would be useful; other particular imports, of suf- 
ficient importance to be distinctly known, should 
be separately stated. But it does not seem ex- 


ment of been mentioned. 
le that we | ples, and the sclection of particular cases for state- 
e amount , ments, will most properly be left to the officers who 


' pedient to define the cases in which special state- 

ments of particular articles should be given, other- 
| wise than by the general principles which have 
The application of those princi- 


| compile the statements. Under a general diree- 
i tion, they will be able to determine the cases in 
which special statements will be useful, and to 
reach the judicious medium between two much 
uncertainty on the one side, and unnecessary min- 
uteness on the other. When all the cases which 
are worthy of distinct statements shall have been 
selected, the residue of these imports may be slated 
|in such aggregates or classes as may be conve- 
| nient. 
| The imports subject to ad valorem duties are 
stated as being of the value of their foreign cost, 
with additions of ten or twenty per centum to that 
cost. These additions to the foreign cost are alto- 
| gether artificial. ‘They are prescribed by the acts 
: concerning the duties; perhaps, in order to adapt 
the duties to the foreign cost of the articles, so as to 
levy the same revenue upon like articles, whether 
imported from Europe or from India. The same 
| effect to the revenue would, however, be produced if 
| the duty were ten per centum higher, and the Euro- 
pean article were valued at its foreign cost merely, 
and the like article from India were valucd at its 
foreign cost, with an addition of ten per centum. 
The same effect to the revenue would also result 
if the European article and the article from India 
were each, respectively, valued at their foreign 
cost merely, if the duty on the European article 
were at the same time ten per centum higher, 
and the duty on the article from India twenty 
per centum higher than they now are. The 
real and sole effect of raising the valuation is to 
augment the duty. It cannot be said that the 
foreign cost, when augmented by one-tenth or 
one-fifth of that cost, is the true value of the 
imports in this country. The true value of a 
thing can never be assessed and declared by law. 
It is always a fact depending upon the utility of 
the thing for the time being; or, in other words, 
upon the supply of the articles, and the wants of 
mankind. Whether, therefore, the legislator de- 
clares a permanent value of imports, asin England, 
or a variable value, with fixed and uniform addi- 
tions, as here, he never determines the true value 
of any article. Such relations of value may, per- 
haps, be convenient as fiscal rules, because they 
may tend to rendcr the duties equal, in effect, upon 
different importers; or they may serve to produce 
the amount of revenue intended to be levicd; but 
they do not represent facts as they are. Nor can 
it be supposed that the imports from the countries 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, when increased 
by one-fifth, and other imports, when increased by 
| one-tenth of their foreign value, afford an average 
of their value here; or that these gross sums area 
just equation of the values of these imports in 
this country. The factis not so. The imports 
from beyond the Cape of Good Hope must be con- 
sidered as, in general, worth here at least seventy 
per centum more than their foreign cost, and the 
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imports from Europe may be estimated to be, in 
general, at least thirty-five per centum more vaiu- 
able here than in the countries from which they 
come. The duties alone upon a great part of these 
‘imports are more than ten and twenty per centum 
of their foreign cost. -If the duties on these im- 
ports, were added to the foreign cost, the sum ob- 
‘tained in that manner would approach far more 
nearly to the value of the imports here than the 
amount obtained by the fixed additions of ten and 
‘ twenty per centum to the foreign cost. But, with- 
out regard to the duties, if there were any pro- 
priety in the idea of attempting to ascertain the 
true value of the imports here by fixed additions to 
the foreign cost, which might be equal to the ad- 
ditional value which the articles generally bear 
here, those additions should be far higher than ten 
and twenty per centum. It is evident that the of- 
ficial statements do not furnish the truc value of 
these imports. If we seck to learn the value of 
the goods in the foreign countries from which they 
are brought, the statements do not give that fact. 
If we desire to know the value of the goods in this 
country, the statements do not afford that fact. 
The value assigned to the goods by the statements 


is an artificial result, never. according with facts, 


unless by accident; but representing the goods as 
worth much more than their cost abroad, and much 
less than they are generally worth here. 

But the additions of ten and twenty per centum 
may be deducted from the foreign cost of these 
imports. Undoubtedly this may be done. If it 
is proper that this should be done, then it is proper 
that these imports should be stated by the public 
officers at their foreign cost, without additions. 
Any person may, indecd, make the deduction from 
the amount stated, but not merely by a simple sub- 
traction. It docs not appear from the statements 
to what sums ten per centum is added, nor to what 
sums twenty per centum is added, otherwise than 
by reference to the particular countries from which 
imports are brought. These several countries are 
specified, with the amount imported from each of 
them. Theimports which come from beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope may be selected from those 
which come from other places; the whole may 
be thus separated into two classes, and the total 
amount of each class may be obtained. When 
this has been done, it will be known that the first 
class is that which has received an addition of 
twenty per centum to its foreign cost, and that the 
second class is that which has reeeived an addi- 
tion of ten per centum to its foreign cost; and 
those additions may then be subtracted. But this 
resort to calculation must be unavailing to all who 
are not informed of the error in question, or know 
not the process by which it may be corrected. The 
liberty to correct errors is not sufficient. Every 
fact which is worthy of a place in statistical ac- 
counts should be so stated as to require no calcu- 
lation to render it more true. 

_ What, then, is the true principle upon which 
imports and exports should be valued? The ques- 
tion is thus stated because it is equally applicable 
to imports and exports, and to every part of both. 

:, 1, Commodities have different values in differ- 


ent countries ; and the object of foreign commerce 
| is to obtain the higher value which an article bears 
in the country to which it issent. Both the lower 
and the higher values are equally real, and both are 
facts which may be stated when they are known. 

The first or lower value, always belongs to the 

country from which the article is exported. The 

additional value may accrue to any country what- 

ever. When an article is sent from one country 

to another, the price paid for it as an export is 

universally paid by the country which buys to the 

country which sells. The same article now ar- 
į rives in the country to which itis sent. There, its 
value is much greater than the sum paid for it as 
an export. The additional value is there received ; 
and it becomes distinguished in its application 
into two parts—the expense of transportation, and 
the profit of the merchant. Other facts, which 
may increase or affect the enhanced value, are 
here laid out of view. Freight and mercantile 
profit must necessarily be defrayed by this addi- 
tional value. The expense of transporting the arti- 
cle, and some profit to the merchant, must hoth 
be obtained in the augmented value of the arti- 
cle; for otherwise nothing would be gained, and 
the commerce would not take place. T'he expense 
of transportation is paid to the country which car- 
ries the article ; and the profit of the merchant is 
paid to the country to which he belongs. The,ex- 
pense of transportation is always paid to the coun- 
try whose ships and seamen are employed in that 
service; and the navigation employed may belong 
to the country which sells the article to the coun- 
try which buys it, or to any other country. The 
merchant who causes the article to be conveyed 
from one country to another may be a citizen or 
subject of either of those countries, or of any other 
country. When he sells the article in the country 
to which it is sent, whatever he receives beyond 
the sum paid for it and the freight is paid to the 
country to which he belongs; and he may belong 
to any country. When the navigator and the 
merchant both belong to the country which buys 
the article, that country pays for it nothing more 
than its first or lower price. In this case, the 
country buying the article pays, indeed, both the 
freight and the mercantile profit; but these sums 
are paid to that country itself; they are paid by 
the right hand to the left; they are paid by one 
class to another class of the people of the country 
buying ; by the consumer to the navigator and the 
merchant; and they are all of the same country. 
The country buying pays, as a society, only the 
lowersum for which the article was purchased from 
the country selling. If the navigator and the mer- 
chant both belong to the country which sells the 
article, the country buying pays to the country 
selling the higher value of the article, including 
freight and mercantile profit. When the mer- 
chant and the navigator both belong to some third 
country, the country buying pays the additional 
value to that third country ; and when the mer- 
chant and the navigator are of different countries, 
the mercantile profit is paid to one country, and 
the freight to another. It is therefore always cer- 
tain that the country buying pays to the country 
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- selling the sum paid for the article as an export, or 
“the lower value which it bears at the place and 
‘time of ‘exportation. It is not certain, from any 
-valuation of the article, that the country buying 
pays to the country selling more than that lower 
value. The additional value is variously paid, 
‘according to the national characters of merchants 
-and navigators; and these facts cannot be shown 
-by-any: valuation of the article. The principle of 
. valuation must be a uniform rule. If such a rule 
cannot exhibit the sums actually received and 
paid by the nation for exports and imports, it 
should‘ exhibit those sums as nearly as may be 
practicable. The. first or lower value of exports 
and imports are sums certainly received and paid ; 
„and those sums may be exhibited by valuations. 
If the higher values are stated, they will compre- 
hend not only the lower values, which are uni- 
formly-paid by the nation buying, and ‘received 
` by the nation selling, but also the additional values, 
which are variously participated, as well ketween 
the nation selling and the nation buying as‘among 
other: nations. The lower values and the addi- 
tional values will then appear undistinguished in 
-the gross amount of the higher values; and the 
-valuations will not determine how much has been 
‘yeceived and paid, either on account of the lower 
values or on account of the additional values. It 
: is therefore proper that the valuations should ex- 
“press those sums which are uniformly and cer- 
tainly received and paid by the nation for exports 
and imports ; and that the additional values, which 
“are variously and unequally received and paid 
among different nations, should not be included 
-in the valuations. 
“9: The exports‘and the imports should both be 
valued by the same rule. If the exports are val- 
-ued by one rule, and the imports by another, their 
values cannot be compared with each other. An 
exaggeration of one, or a depression of the other, 
‘must occur in the relation between them ; and the 
uncertainty arising from this cause must defeat the 
utility of statistical accounts of values. ~The value 
of an imported article in the country from which 
it comes, and the value of the same article here, 
-are both facts which may be ascertained ; and 
-either of these facts may be taken as the value to 
be given to the article in statistical accounts. But, 
though we can ascertain the values which our im- 
ports bear, either here or in the countries from 
which they come, we cannot ascertain the values 
of our exports in the foreign countries to which 
they are sent. The foreign cost of the imports is 
a fact which precedes the importation ; and, hav- 
-ing the imports under the control of our own laws 
and officers, we may ascertain that preceding fact. 
-But the additional value of the exports in foreign 
countries beyond their value here is not within 
our reach; it is a fact which occurs after the ex- 
ports are no longer subject to our control. We can- 
not institute legal proceedings in a foreign country 
to ascertain the value of our exports there; nor 
would it be proper to impose on the exporter the 
-burden of returning proofs of the sales or value 
of his exports ina foreign country. Being unable 
<to:ascertain, by any suitable means, the foreign 


‘imports could be made. 


value of our exports, we are, in effect, obliged to 
adopt and state their domestic value; and, aswe 
take the value which the exports bear here in the 
country from which they are sent, we should also 
state the imports according to the value‘ which 
they bear as exports in the countries from which 
they come. If the rule for the valuation of the 
imports should be their value here, and the rule 
for the valuation of the exports should be their 
value here, the results of rules so different would 
be very extravagant in their relation to each other. 
The higher value of the imports would stand op- 
posed to the lower value of the exports. The im- 
ports would appear with the additions of freights 
and mercantile profits, while the exports would 
appear without such additions. The imports would 
be greatly swelled, or the exports greatly reduced, 
in their relation to cach other; and no just com- 

arison between the values of the exports and the 
Such would be the con- 
sequence of adopting the value of the imports here 
as the rule for their valuation, unless the exports 
wercalso stated according to their value as imports 
in the foreign countries to which they are sent. 
But, as we cannot determine the foreign value of 
the exports, we must state them at their value 
here; and this reason alone renders it necessary 
to state the imports at the lower value which they 
bear in the countries from which they come. 

It is accordingly conceived that all the imports 
and all the exports should be valued at the prices 
paid for them, or their real values, at the times and 
places of exportation in the countries from which 
they are, respectively, sent. This principle is re- 
commended, by its intrinsic propriety, as that which 
affords greater certainty than any other, by the ne- 
cessity which allows no other rule applicable with 
like effect to both exports and imports, and by the 
consideration that this rule is already established 
for the valuation of the exports. 

Returning to the statements of imports, it is 
seen that the only part of the imports which now 
receives an official valuation is valued upon a 
principle which is both erroneous in itself, and dif- 
ferent from that by which the exports are valued. 

What has been the amount of the imports of the 
United States in the several years since the com- 
mencement of the present Government in 17897 
This inquiry cannot be answered. It is not an- 
swered by the official statements of imports. ‘It 
cannot be answered by any official document. “In 
the absence of authentic information, every per- 
son is left to compute the amount for himself, from 
such materials as he may possess, and according 
to such principles of valuation as he may adopt. 
Estimates of the amount may undoubtedly be 
made; and, when formed with care and judg- 
ment, they may be probable approximations to 
truth. Fistimates of the value oF imports of some 
of the last thirty years have been made and laid 
before Congress by officers of the Government. 
These estimates are official, as proceedings from 
public officers ; and they are entitled to high re- 
spect. They were made by men of eminent tal- 
ents and great knowledge, who were able to form 
and give just views concerning the subject of their 
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estimates. Still, they are mere estimates; and, to | years, the imports appear to exceed the exports by 
agreat extent, estimatesinstead of ascertained facts. $99,493,295 ; and the average of this sum for each 
. Other estimates of the imports of certain years | year is $14 213,327; and yet, from the general 


have been made by other individuals. In the 
commencement of this report the imports of seven 
several years are stated, according to estimates of 
their value. These valuations are introduced here, 
because they have been considered as some of the 
most correct estimates of our imports which have 
been offered to the public. They were formed 
. with great labor and care; and they are, undoubt- 
edly, accurate results from the materials used, and 
the principles of calculation employed in the pro- 
cess. How far they afford a just statement of the 
value of the imports of these years will be seen 
when the materials and principles of calculation 
upon which they are founded are understood. The 
estimates for these seven years do not include the 
imports free from duty ; and thus a part, equal to 
about a twentieth of all the imports, is omitted, 
The imports subject to ad valorem duties were 
here valued as they are valued in the official state- 
ments, with additions of ten and twenty per cent- 
um to their foreign cost. In respect to the imports 
subject to specific duties, as their value is not of- 
ficially ascertained, it was necessary that the au- 
thor of these estimates should himself assess the 
values of these articles. A vast mass of merchan- 
dise of various kinds, brought from all quarters of 
the world, in seven different years, was to receive 
valuations. The only practicable course was 
taken. The author of these estimates collected 
the current prices of the various articles, as those 
prices existed in some of the principal ports of the 
United States, in the different years of these im- 
portations, Taking those prices as the values, he 
computed the total value of the imports of each 
article in each year. In this manner, the values 
of the imports paying specific duties were assess- 
ed. The estimated values of the various articles, 
at different times and places, are not stated; and 
as the estimated amount only is given, no means 
of deciding how far that amount may be correct 
are afforded. If any different estimate of the value 
of these imports should be presented in the same 
way, it would be uncertain which estimate is more 
correct than the other. Hence, the credit due to 
all estimates which have been made of the value 
of this class of imports must depend upon the con- 
fidence reposed in the author of the estimates, who 
can only present such information as he may pos- 
sess, and such probabilities as his own judgment 
may icad him to adopt. These estimates compre- 
hend only imports subject to duty. They give 
the imports subject to ad valorem duties at their 
foreign cost, with additions of ten and twenty per 
centum. They give the value of the imports sub- 
ject to specific duties, as that value was estimated 
to have been in the United States after importa- 
tion. That value, of course, included freight, 
mercantile profits, and our own duties upon these 
articles. When the imports thus valued are placed 
in opposition to the exports of the same seven 


state of our foreign trade during these seven years, 
from the 1st of October, 1794, to the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1801, and from every source of informa- 
tion to which we can look, excepting only the 
public statements, in which the facts should be 
found, there can hardly be any doubt that the ex- 
ports exceeded the imports in every one of those 
years. The solution of these differences is found 
in the different methods of valuing the exports 
and the imports. The exports are valued at their 
cost here, as exports; and, consequently, they do 
not include the sums which we have received for 
them beyond that cost. The imports are not valu- 
ed upon the like principle; they are valucd at their 
foreign cost, together with all the accumulations 
which are produced by the addition of one-fifth 
and one-tenth to the foreign cost of a part of the 
imports, and by the addition of freight, mercantile 
profits, and our own duties to another part of the 
imports. According to this method of valuing the 
imports, they will always appear to be greater than 
the exports, whether they are, in truth, greater or 
less. Yet these are some of the best valuations of 
our imports which are now extant; and this is the 
method in which these valuations were made. 

[n regard to most of the last thirty years, it does 
nol appear tbat any estimate of the amount of the 
imports has been made. 

‘he value of the imports is therefore unknown. 
We are without any official account of their 
amount, and are destitute of satisfactory informa- 
tion upon that point ; it is, consequently, impossible 
to make any just comparison between our exports 
and our imports. The correctness of every such 
comparison depends upon values; and no just 
comparison between exports and imports can be 
made, unless the values of both are ascertained as 
facts, and upon the same principle in both cases, 
Hence, all those statements now before the public, 
which represent that our imports have exceeded 
our exports by a certain sum, or that our exports 
have exceeded our imports: by any particular 
amount, in any of the last thirty years, are exceed- 
ingly uncertain and delusive. In respect to most 
of those thirty years, it must always remain un- 
certain whether the exports or the imports were 
greater; and, in respect to the whole period, the 
amount of any excess which may have existed on 
either side, in any year, must remain unknown. 
For the same reasons, the balancesof ourtrade with 
particular countries are unknown. 

The imports of the last year are not yet stated. 
They probably amounted to one hundred millions 
of dollars. Of that sum, five millions may have 
been articles free from duty, forty-five millions ar- 
ticles subject to specific duties, and fifty millions 
articles subject to ad valorem duties. These pro- 
portions of the three classes of imports may not 
be exact; but they must be nearly correct, and 
they are offered merely to illustrate. When the 


years, the contrast is remarkable. ‘The imports | imports of the last year shall be stated in the pres- 
appear to exceed the exports by greatsums in each | ent forms, the result from the facts supposed will 
of the seven years. Upon the whole period of seven | be, that the amount of five millions will not appear 
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in any manner whatever; an amount of forty-five| We have also annual statements of the tonnage 
millions will be stated by kinds and quantities, | of all vessels arriving in the United States from 
without any valuation; and an amount of filty į foreign ports. These statements show the amount 
millions will be stated by valuations made upon an tof tonnage of our own vessels arriving, and the 
erroneous principle, without a designation of the | amount of tonnage of foreign vessels arriving, in 
kind, quantity, or value of any particular article. {each year. This information has been usually 
The navigation employed in the foreign trade communicated to Congress, in statements annexed 
of the United States is a subject of great national | to the statements of the customs. The tonnage 
concern. So far as that navigation is ours, it is | arriving is ascertained for the purpose of levying 
to us a souice of riches and power. So far as it | the duties imposed on the tonnage of all vessels 
belongs to other nations, its benefits are theirs. jentering the United States from forcign ports. 
Navigation is, indeed, both wealth and power. It | Those duties are charged upon the whole tonnage 
is important as wealth; but as power, it is indis- joF the vessel as often as it arrives from a foreign 
pensable to nations which desire to assert their | port. When the same vessel arrives twice or 
rights, or display their strength on the ocean. The | thrice in the same year, the tonnage of that vessel 
employment of shipping and scamen is a branch | is repeated twice or thrice in the total amount of 
of national industry so peculiar in its character, i tonnage arriving stated for that year. The ton- 
and so important in its consequences, that it is | nage employed in trade with the West Indies ap- 
worthy to be known with all possible distinctness, | pears, in the tonnage arriving, three, and frequent- 
even if the exports and imports were not stated. | ly four times in the same year. The tonnage en- 
Navigation must, therefore, be traced distinctly ' gaged in the trade with Europe enters into the 
from exports and imports. The employment of ; tonnage arriving generally twice, and sometimes 
shipping in foreign trade may he ascertained and | thrice, in the ycar. The tonnage cmployed in our 
shown by a very convenient method. The na- trade with the countries beyond the Cape of Good. 
tional character of the vessels employed, their ton- ; Hope is generally included im the tonnage arriving 
nage, their departures for foreign countries, and | once in each year. in some cases, the tonnage 
their arrivals from foreign countries, may be all ‘does not appear in the statements of tonnage ar- 
easily ascertained. These particular facts, when | riving, until the first, second, or third year succeed- 
combined, show sufficiently the actual state of the | ing the departures of the vessels from the United 
navigation cmployed in foreign trade, and its di- States. These statements, therefore, show the 
vision among different nations. They do not cx- l amount of tonnage upon which duties are levied ; 
ress the value of navigation in sums of money ; ‘and they comprehend in most cases the tonnage 
ut they show the several proportions of all the of the same vessel more than once in the same 
navigation employed, which are held by each | year. 
nation whose vessels participate in the trade. The | Such is at present our official information con- 
whole tonnage employed, and the several propor- | cerning the employment of navigation in our for- 
tions of the whole, which belong to different | eign trade. This information is considerable and 
nations, afford a sufficient knowledge of the sub- important ; but it does not present all the facts 
ject for public purposes. which are sufficiently important to be known. 
We have annual statements of the tonnage of | The true amount of our tonnage actually em- 
| 
{ 


the United States. These statements exhibit the | ployed in foreign trade is not exhibited by either 
amount of all the tonnage held by our own citi- | of the statements which have been mentioned. It 
zens. The principal division of this tonnage is , is not exhibited by the statements of registered ton- 
into that which is authorized by law to be em- |! nage, not only because the registered tonnage may 
ployed in foreign trade, and that which is author- | be unemployed, but also because much of that ton- 
ized to be employed in the coasting trade and fish- | nage is constantly employed in the coasting trade. 
eries. The respective amounts of both kinds of . It is not exhibited by the statements of registered 
tonnage are stated. The registered tonnage is that ! tonnage arriving from foreign ports, because, in 
which may be legally employed in foreign trade. | most cases, the registered tonnage is included in 
But these statements do not show how the register- 


these statements more than once in each ycar, as 
ed tonnage is really employed. Coasting vessels | the same vessel arrives more than once in the same 
are not allowed to engage in foreign trade; but | year. The total amount of tonnage registered, 
registered vessels are entitled to engage not only | and the total amount of registered tonnage arriv- 
in foreign trade, but also in the coasting trade. A | ing, upon which duties are paid, are the facts 
very considerable part of our registered tonnage is | which are now stated. Neither of these facts 
actually employed in the coasting trade; but how | shows how much of our tonnage is really employ- 
much of it is so employed is not stated by the | ed in foreign commerce at any ume. 

Treasury. These statements afford no informa-} We have the amount of our own tonnage ar- 
tion of the actual pursuits of our registered ves- | riving, and the amount of foreign tonnage arriv- 
sels, or that they are employed at all. From this | ing, which are considered as the tonnage employ- 
source, therefore, we learn the amount of ourton-|ed in introducing the imports; but we have no 
nage which has the legal character requisite for | statement of the amount or national character of 
engaging either in the coasting trade or in foreign | the tonnage departing, which is considered as that 
commerce, but we du not learn how much of this ! employed in taking away the exports. 


tonnage is employed either in coasting trade or in| In theabsence of any account of vessels depart- 
oreign commerce. ing, this defect seems to have been considered as 
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supplied by the accounts of vessels arriving. Every 
voyage of importation has been supposed to imply 
a, corresponding voyage of exportation, and-every 
arrival to indicate a corresponding departure. The 
same vessels are, in general, employed both in im- 
portation and exportation. As we have the ton- 
nage of all vessels which enter the United States 
from other: countries, the amount of that tonnage 
has been considered as the amount of the tonnage 
‘of all:vessels which leave the United States for 
other countries ; and as the amount of tonnage 
arriving is divided in the statements into the amount 
‘of our own: tonnage and the amount of foreign 


tonnage, it has been supposed that the tonnage of 


our own vessels and the tonnage of foreign vessels 
bear the same proportion to each other in the case 
of departures as in the case of arrivals. The ton- 
nage departing is thus deduced from the tonnage 
arriving ; and the conclusion is, that they are both 
of the same amount. In pursuance of this conclu- 
sion, the tonnage arriving has been described in 
many statements which are before the public as 
the amount of our own tonnage, and of foreign 
tonnage employed in our foreign trade—an expres- 
sion which comprehends exportations and depart- 
- ures as well as importations and arrivals. 

The supposition that the tonnage departing and 
the tonnage arriving are of the same amount may 
be, in general, nearly correct, when itis applied to 


a considerable period of time; butitis by no means 
true that the tonnage departing and the tonnage 


arriving during any short period are equal to each 
other. In such periods as six months or a year 
there may be a great difference between the ton- 
nage departing and that which arrives during the 
same period. The tonnage engaged in foreign 
trade varies greatly in amount from time to time. 
The proportion of our own tonnage to foreign ton- 
nage also varies greatly from one time to another. 
As commerce fluctuates, so fluctuates the naviga- 
tion which it employs. When the imports are 
much inereased at any particular time, a quantit 
of tonnage may arrive greater than that whic 
departs. When the.exports increase, without a 
like increase of the imports, a quantity of tonnage 
departs greater than that which arrives. When 
we engage in a war which interrupts the ordinary 
pursuit of our navigation and commerce, the dit- 
ference between the tonnage arriving and the ton- 
nage departing may, in the first year of the war, 
‘be very great. In the first year of peace succeeding 
such a war, the tonnage departing may be much 
greater than the tonnage arriving. When wars 
between other countries open to our navigation 
new scenes of employment, much of our tonnage 
which is abroad may not return for a long time, 
or much of it which is at home may depart; and 
the tonnage arriving may, for some time, be much 
less than the tonnage departing. When such wars 
. cease, our tonnage arriving may, for some time, 
much excced our tonnage departing. When new 
regulations affecting commerce and navigation are 
established, they may for some time produce a 
great disparity between the tonnage arriving and 
the tonnage departing, or they may for some time 


.be answered only by estimates. 


„and foreign tonnage, very different in the case of 


vessels arriving from the proportion which may 
exist in the case of vessels departing. These in- 
equalities, by whatever causes: they. may be. pro- 
duced, are, indeed, not of long duration; and the 
general equilibrium between the tonnage arriving 
and the tonnage departing is, in the sequal, restored. 
But when such disparities between. the tonnage 
arriving and the tonnage departing occur, they 
should be known without delay, since they always 
denote the operation of some new cause which 
must deserve attention. The tonnage arriving is 
stated for each year; and, without doubt, the ton- 
nage departing during a year is frequently much 
more, and frequently much less, than the tonnage 
arriving during the same year. The proportion 
between our own tonnage and foreign tonnage is 
often very different in the case of vessels departing, 
from the proportion which appears between the 
two kinds of tonnage, during the same year, in the 
case of vessels arriving. 

Our own vessels engaged in foreign trade are 
not comprehended in the tonnage arriving until 
they have left the United States and return from 
a foreign port. Much of our tonnage departing 
returns in the same-year; but a considerable part 
of it does not- return until the first, second, or third 
year succeeding-the departure of the vessels. We 
have, therefore, no account in these statements of 
that part of our tonnage departing which never 
returns ; and of that which returns a considerable 
portion does not appear in the tonnage arriving 
until some year subsequent to its departure. When 
our navigation employed in foreign trade is in a 
course of rapid increase, as it has generally been 
since 1789, the fact would first appear in the ton- 
nage departing, if that tonnage wereknown. The 
foreign tonnage appears, in these statements, in 
the year in which itarnves. If the tonnage de- 
parting were stated, much of the foreign tonnage 
would appear as departing in the year subsequent 
to its arrival. 

The tonnage necessary for the conveyance of 
our exports is far greater than that which is ne- 
cessary for the conveyance of our imports, A 
great portion of our imports consists of articles .of 
small bulk. Much the greater part of our exports 
of our own production are articles of great bulk. 
Our foreign trade, therefore, employs, not only so 
much tonnage as is requisite to introduce our im- 
ports, but also the much greater quantity of tonnage 
which is requisite for the transportation of our ex- 
ports. Ifweask howmuch tonnage is necessary for 
the transportation of our exports, the inquiry cannot 
be answered with any certainty. The quantity of 
tonnage actually employed in taking away our 
exports, in any particular year, has never been as- 
certained. It is still a problem how much tonnage 
has been actually employed at any time in the ex- 
portation of our own products, or how much ton- 
nage is now necessary for that purpose. In the 
present state of our information, this question can 
The conveyance 
of our own bulky products to other countries is a 
most important part of our foreign trade, in respect 


produce a proportion between our own tonnage |to navigation. A great quantity of tonnage, and 
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great numbers of. seamen, are employed in this 
The freights received upon these exports 
are very great, both in reference to the value of 


the articles exported, and in .absolute amount. 


be useful, for ordinary purposes. 


"We know, in general, that much the largest share 
of the navigation employed in conveying our ex- 
` ports, to. other countries is our own; but we do 


not know either the whole amount of the naviga- 
tion so employed, or. the actual partition of that 
navigation between. ourselves and ather nations. 
Tt is highly important that we should know with 


_ certainty the amount of the navigation employed 


in taking away our exports,and the proportions 
of the amount which arc held by ourselves and by 
other nations. 

For these reasons, it is proposed to ascertain and 
state the tonnage and national character of all 
vessels departing from the United States for for- 
eign countrics, When we have the. tonnage and 
national character of vessels departing as well as 
of those arriving, we shall possess the amount of 
all. tonnage employed in.our foreign trade, and. 
the amount of our own tonnage employed in for- 
eign trade, so far as they can be conveniently pre- 
sented by annual statements,.and as nearly as will 
We can then 


‘compare the tonnage arriving and the tonnage de- 


` parting with each other, and we can see the actual 


share of navigation which we possess, and that 


which foreigners enjoy, in the transportation. of 


both our exports, and our iroports, We can then 
observe the increase or decline of the tonnage em- 

loyed either in exportation or importation, and 
fos far such changes may be favorable to our- 
selves or to foreigners; and we shall be able to 
trace fluctuations in.the employment of navigation, 
as they occur in each year. 

_ The statements of tonnage arriving distinguish 
it merely into that.of the United States, and that 
which is foreign, or not of the United States. The 
amount of each of the two kinds of tonnage is 
stated. We therefore learn from these statements 
nothing more than the amount of all tonnage ar- 
riving, and the respective parts of .the amount 


_which belong to the United States on the one side, 


and to the rest of the world on the other. ‘hese 
statements do not show how much tonnage is em- 
ployed in any particular branch of our foreign trade, 
as, for example, the trade with France. They 
do not show how much of the tonnage employed 
in any branch of trade, as that with France, is our 
own, or how much is foreign; and they do not 
show to what foreign nation any part of the foreign 
tonnage belongs. We do not learn from these 
statements either the amount of our own tonnage 
engaged in commerce with any nation or country, 
or the amount of British tonnage,.or that of any 
other foreign nation, which enters or leaves our 
ports. 

The returns of the collectors to the Treasury 
state the tonnage.of every. vessel arriving from a 
foreign port, and the country from which the vessel 
comes, and they also specify the national charac- 


ter of the different foreign vessels arriving. The 


“materials for stating how much of the tonnage 


arriving from any particular country is our cwn, 


trade. 


and how much of it is foreign, are, therefore, al- 
ready provided. Some statements of these facts, 
in certain branches of trade, have been laid before 
Congress upon particular occasions, but the annual 
statements show nothing concerning the tonnage 
arriving from any particular country. : 

When. the particular country from which ton- 
nage arrives is stated, that fact indicates, in some 
degree, that. the same tonnage, when it departs, 
returns to the country from which it came; be- 
cause such is the most general course of foreign 
But this is never a necessary inference; 
and, in a multitude of cases, the vessel does not 
depart directly for the foreign country from which 
itcame. While our trade with the British West 
Indies was carried on in British vessels, much 
British tonnage, arriving from Great Britain, de- 
parted hence for the British West Indies. ‘This 
tonnage appeared as tonnage employed in our 
trade with Great Britain. {t was truly so em- 
ployed in the voyages of importation, but in the 
voyages of exportation it was employed in trade 
with the West Indies; yet this tonnage never en- 
tered into any statement of tonnage employed in 
our trade with the West Indies. When one of 
our own ships exports a cargo to Spain, it may,in 
return, import a cargo from England. Its ton- 
nage now appears only as so much tonnage en- 
gaged in trade with England. The same ship 
may, after its arrival from England, be sent to 
Russia, and there is no account of this tonnage 
departing. If the same ship should return directly 
from Russia, its tonnage will appear in the ton- 
nage employed in trade with Russia; but, if the 
ship should proceed from Russia to Holland, and 
should enter here from Holland, its tonnage will 
appear as engaged in trade with Holland, and 
there will be no account of this tonnage as en- 
gaged in the trade with Russia. The practice 
is, to enter the vessel as arriving from the foreign 
port from which the imported cargo is brought 
Much of our own tonnage which departs for par- 
ticular countries returns with cargoes from other 
countrics. All this tonnage uow appears at the 
custom-houses and the Treasury as tonnage em- 
ployed in the trade with the countries from which 
the vessels arrived with cargoes, and nothing ap- 
pears respecting the tonnage or employment of the 
same vessels in their outward voyages to other 
countries. When the tonnage departing, and the 
countries for which it departs, shall be ascertained, 
as well as the tonnage arriving, and the countries 
from which it arrives, the tonnage employed in 
our trade with cach foreign country will appear. 

Our trade with China is carried on in our own 
vessels, but the amount of tonnage employed in 
that trade is unknown. 

Our trade with most parts of the world is car- 
ried on partly in our own vessels, and partly in 
foreign vessels, but we know not either the whole 
amount of tonnage employed in our trade with any 
particular country, or what part of the.amount is 
our own, and what part is foreign. In all those 
branches of our foreign commerce in which the 
conveyance of our exports or impor takes place 
partly in our own vessels and partly in foreign ves- 
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sels, it is of great importance that we should know 
how much of our own navigation and how much i 
foreign navigation are employed in the transpor-} 
tation. ‘Tbe cascs in which the navigation is di- 
vided between ourselves and foreigners embrace far 
the greater part of our foreign commerce. It 
would, at all times, be useful to know the true 
share of navigation which we enjoy in trade with 
parucular countries; yet this knowledge was, per- 
haps, less important while our system of discrim- 
inating duties was applied equally to all foreign 
countries. That system is now relaxed; we have 
relinquished it in respect to the British dominions 
in Europe, the Netherlands, Sweden, Prussia, 
Hamburgh, and Bremen. The vessels of those 
countries are now admitted into our ports upon the 
same terms asour own vessels. We should know 
how much of our own tonnage is now employed 
in trade with those countrics, respectively, and 
how much of their tonnage now passes through 
our ports. These facts are not known; without 
them, we cannot estimate the effects of the present 
system of equal duties between ourselves and those 
countries; nor can we compare the effects of this 
system with the effects of the system of discrim- 
inating duties. The experiment of discriminating 
duties, operating equally upon all foreign countries, 
has been made, and with great effect, in favor of 
our own navigation. We are now ina course of 
opposite experiments. We have relinquished our 
discriminating duties in respect to Graat Britain 
and certain other countries, which concede to us 
advantages supposed to be equivalent, while we 
retain those duties in respect to all foreign coun- 
tries. The effects of both measures fall directly 
upon navigation. It is in the actual state of nav- 
igation as it may exist from time to time, and there 
only, that the effects of these different measures 
can be traced and seen. The experiment of open 
and common navigation, unfettered by preference 
or restriction, between some of the principal navi- 
gating countries of the world, is an interesting 
spectacle. To us, as one of the parties to this cx- 
periment, and possessing as we do a great naviga- 
tion, and ample resources for its extension, it is a 
subject of peculiar concern. It is, therefore, spe- 
cially important that we should possess the true 
state of navigation as it may exist between our- 
selves and those countries with which commerce 
is now equally open to the navigation of both par- 
thes. 

When the tonnage of all shipping employed in 
our trade with particular countries shall be stated, 
we may estimate the value of the navigation em- 
ployed in each branch of trade in reference to 
the length of the voyages performed. The benefits 
of navigation are in proportion, not only to the 
tonnage and seamen employed, but also to the time 
during which they are employed. The value of 
our trade with India and China depends much 
upon the great length of the voyages to and from 
those distant countries. The facts which are pro- 
posed to be stated will afford a view of the relative 
mportance of the employments of navigation in 


he different branches of our foreign trade in this 
‘espect. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The returns of the collectors to the Treasury 
will specify the names, tonnage, and rational cha- 
racter of all vessels arriving and departing; and 
they will state the several foreign countries from 
which all vessels arrive, and for which all vessels 
depart. There will then be in the Treasury suffi- 
cient materials to show how many voyages are 
made by the vessels cngaged in cach bianch of 
trade in one year, and how many times the tonnage 
of the same vessels enters into the statements of 
tonnage either arriving or departing in the same 
year. These facts are too minute to be inserted 
in the annual statements; but they are interesting, 
and they will be collected and preserved inthe Trea- 
sury, from which they may be drawn upon special 
occasions. From these facts the exact amount of 


‘our tonnage actually engaged at any tirne in all 


foreign trade, or in our ade with any particular 
country, may be deduced ; and from the same facts 
the number of seamen ewployed in all our foreign 
trade, or 1n our trade with any particular country, 
both in our own and in foreign vessels, may be 
sufficiently ascertained. The number of seamen 
usually employed in our vessels engaged in foreign 
trade has becn estimated to be six men for one 
hundred tons of shipping. In this manner we 
may compute the numbers of seamen employed in 
any branch of our foreign trade, when we know 
the quantity of tonnage engaged in that trade; 
but such a computation must be founded upon the 
true quantity of tonnage actually employed in the 
trade. The annual statements of tonnage depart- 
ing and arriving will, in most cases, comprehend 
the tonnage of the same vessels more than once in 
the same year; and, in some cases, the tonnage 
either departing or arriving will not enter into the 
statements of that year. The number of voyages 
made by the same vessels in the course of a yar 
must therefore be kuown, in order to determine 
the true quantity of tounage actually employed at 
any particular time, and the number of seamen 
requisite for that quantity of tonnage. 

It is not meant that all the navigation which 
may pass between the United States and every 
foreign country should be stated separately in all 
cases. Where the intercourse between this coun- 
try and any other is casual! or inconsiderable, a 
distinct statement of the navigation employed in 
such intercourse would be of little use. Where 
the commerce between this country and any other 
is regular and considerable, a distinct statement of 
the navigation employed in it should be given. 
Our commerce with Great Britain, and that with 
France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Russia, China, 
the British East Indies, Brazil, and the Spanish 
West Indies, are at present cases of this character. 
The propriety of stating the navigation separately 
in other branches of our foreign trade may be lett 
to the officers who compile the statements. They 
will discern what bianches of foreign commerce 
are of such importance as to render it useful to 
furnish se parate statements of the navigation em- 
ployed in those branches. , 

One peculiar case demands present attention, 
We have closed our ports against British vessels 
arriving from British ports which are closed against. 
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our vessels. This regulation relates particularly 
to the British West Indies. It isa measure which 
was due to ourselves, and to a just sense of our 
own rights; and it should be so enforced as to 
pre it complete (ff ct. The British Government 

ave opened the island of Bermuda to our vessels. 
This act of the British Government defeats, in a 
great degree, the intended effect of our law. A 
great trade, hitherto unknown, now takes place 
between the United States and Bermuda. partly 
in our vessels and partly in British vessels, and 
between Bermuda and the British West Indies 
wholly in British vessels. Thus, the intercourse 
which we intended to suppress takes place between 
the United States and the British West Indies, 
through Bermuda; the longest part of the transit 
is performed exclusively by British vessels; and 
even a part of the intercourse between the United 
States and Bermuda is carried on by British ves- 
sels. It is our duly to pursue our own measure to 
its full effect, and to adopt such further provisions 
as may be necessary for that purpose. But, while 
this intercourse with Bermuda is allowed to exist, 
the extent to which it takes place should be stated 
and known. 

The official statements of exports give no infor- 
mation of the vessels in which the goods are ex- 
ported. Those statements do not show whether 
the goods are exported in vessels of the United 
Btates or in foreign vessels. 

The official statements of imports divide the 
imports subject to duty into those which are im- 

orted in our own vessels, and those which are 
imported in foreign vessels. Three distinct tables 
are given: first, a statement of goods imported in 
our own vessels; next, a statement of goods im- 
ported in foreign vessels; and, thirdly, a statement 
called a general aggregate of all goods imported 
in our own and in foreign vessels. ‘The kinds and 
amounts of the imports are stated in each table; 
the countries from which the imports come are 
stated alike in the first and second tables; and, in 
the third table, instead of particular countries, 
each foreign nation and its dependencies are 
stated. These three tables are of great length. 
One table, with some alterations in form, would 
be sufficient, and would better exhibit the facts, 
which are now seyarated from each other in dis- 
tinct statements. A single table, with three suit- 
able columns, would show all the facts to the eye 
upon the same lines. The first column might 
show the amount imported in our own vessels; 
the sccond column might show the amount im- 
ported in foreign vessels; and the third column 
would exhibit the total amount of the two preced- 
ing columns. Such an alteration will be proper, 
if the imports are to be hereafter stated with this 
discrimivation of the vessels in which they are 
brought. But this discrimination in the statements 
is of very little use when accurate accounts of the 
tonnage arriving are taken. The object of stating 
the imports with this discrimination is to show 
how far the navigation which introduces them is 
our own, and how far it belongs to foreign nations. 
These facts are indeed shown, in some degree, in 
this manner. Where the imports are free from 


be in future stated without this discrimina- 


| duty, these statements show nothing concerning 
the navigation which introduces them. When 
the imports subject to duty are brought from a par- 
ticular country, wholly in our own vessels, or 
wholly in foreign vessels, those facts appear by 
| these statements. But the same facts will also ap- 
pear from the tonnage arriving, aud with the ad- 
ditional advantage of showing the quantity of ton- 
nage employed in the importation. In most cases 
where the imports come partly in our own vessels 
and partly in foreign vessels, these statements af- 
ford nothing certam in respect to the shares of 
navigation enjoyed by ourselves or by foreigners 
in the importations. A great variety of imports 
is presented, some of which are stated only by 
values, and others by kinds and quantities. These 
facts furnish very little information concerning 
the national proportions of the navigation employ- 
ed in introducing these imports; and they form a 
very imperfect foundation for any calculation re- 
specting the tonnage employed or the freights 
carned. The tonnage and freights depend upon 
the bulk of the articles transported. Where values 
‘only are given, we know nothing of the kinds or 
quantitics of the articles, and of course nothing of 
the tonnage requisite for their transportation. 
Where the kinds and quantities of the articles are 
given, we may indeed estimate the quantity of the 
navigation, if we know the amount of tonnage 
requisite for the conveyance of the various articies 
in question. But every such calculation must be 
very complex; and all such estimates must be at 
last less certain and satisfactory than the plain 
proportions of the navigation held by ourselves 
and by foreigners respectively, as these facts are 
found in the tonnage arriving. If it were useful 
to know the particular goods which are actually 
conveyed in our own vessels and those actually 
conveyed in foreign vessels, such a knowledge 
would be more important in respect to our exports 
than in respect to our imports. But no such dis- 
crimination is made or will appear in the exports. 
It is conceived that this threefuld statement of the 
imports subject to duty is not of sufficient use to 
be continued; and it is proposed that the imports 
tion. This retrenchment will probably diminish 
the annual statements as much in point of volume 
as they will be increased by the addition of all the 
new matters which are now proposed tu be stated. 
No general system for statistical accounts of our 
foreign commerce has ever been established by 
No officer of the Government is required 
by law to compile, to communicate to Congress, 
or to publish any thing upon this subject. All the 
statements of our foreign commerce which have 
been here mentioned have been rendered by the 
officers of the Treasury, either in compliance with 
resolutions of one or other branch of the Legisla- 
ture, or without any requisition whatever. The 
Senate and House of Representatives have cach 
separately adopted such resolutions as they thought 
fit, calling upon the Sccretary of the Treasury for 
statements of exports and imports; and all the 


statements which the Treasury could furnish have 
been given. Some of these resolutions are perma- 


law. 
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nent, and require annual statements. ‘The perma- 
nent resolutions of the Senate are of the 10th of 
February, 1796, and the 16th of March, 1796; 
those of the House of Representatives are of the 
3d of March, 1797, and the 29th of May, 1798. 
The special requisitions which have been made 
upon the executive officers, on the part of each 
of the two Tlouses of Congress, for informa- 
tion concerning our foreign commerce, have been 
very numerous. If any proof were necessary to 
show either the importance of complete statistical 
accounts of our foreign commerce, or the poverty 
of our present information on this subject, that 
proof would be abundantly found in these unceas- 
ing calls for information concerning matters con- 
nected with our foreign commerce, which do not 
appear in the annual statements. At almost every 
session of Congress measures relating to our 
foreign commerce are agitated. Many of these 
questions are of the highest importance, and some 
of ‘themare difficult, even with the clearest light 
of facts. If any facts’ are wanted, which do not 


appear in the annual ‘statements; a call is made- 


upon. the: executive: officers; and, generally, upon 
the Secretary of the: Treasury: for- information. 
T he officer returns the best answer which he is able 
to give. Many of these answers have at different 
times been given with great ability, and they have 
served, in some degree, to supply the want of ascer- 
tained facts, by general views and judicious esti- 
mates. But, if all the material facts which com- 
pose our foreign commerce were ascertained and 
presented to Congress in annual statements, the 
estimates of executive officers would not be want- 
ed; every legislator would then have before him 
the whole subject in authentic facts. 

The annual statements of the Treasury have been 
here examined as statistical accounts of foreign 
commerce. Imperfect as they are in this view, 
their imperfections are not to be attributed to the 
officers of the Treasury ; those officers have faith- 
fully given the materials they possessed, and they 
could'do no more. They have performed the duty 
which was imposed upon them by the resolutions 
under which they acted. In some respects, they 
have done much more. They have at different 
times, without any requisition trom superior author- 
ity, made several very useful improvements in the 
forms of stating the exports. The materials con- 
cerning the exports are arranged-and stated in the 
best manner in which they can be presented, as 
they are now returned to the Treasury. The an- 


nualstatements concerning navigation arearranged: 


and rendered in the best form which ‘the present 
state of materials in the ‘Treasury will permit. 
All the annual statements concerning tonnage have 
been rendered by the officers of the Treasury with- 
out any requisition for that purpose. To this time 
there is neither law nor resolution requiring an- 
nual statements of the navigation employed in our 
foreign trade. The principal defects which have 
been:here detailed are defects of law. The exec- 
utive officers have no power to obtain the facts 
which are requisite to supply those defects. Such 
a power can only be conferred by law. It is the 
province of the Legislature to establish such a sys- 


tem as will supply the present defects, and bring 
forth all the desired information. 

At present, the duty of preparing and rendering 
the annual statements of exports and imports de- 
pends merely upon the separate resolutions of the 
Senate and House of Representatives which have 
been mentioned. It is only in those: resolutions 
that any account of the matters required to he stated 
concerning the exports and imports can be found; 
and those resolutions are very general and loose 
in their description of the facts which they require. 
The subjects which arc proper to be stated should 
be defined by law; and the duty of compiling and 
rendering the annual statements should be imposed 
upon proper officers by law. A suitable and per- 
manent system, adequate to the objects proposed, 
should be established. When this shall be done, 
a complete report of facts, showing the state of our 
commerce with every foreign country; and with 
all-the world, in each year, may be ‘annually laid 
before Congress. 

The statements of exports, the statements ‘of 


‘imports, and ‘the statements of tonnage arriving” 


from foreign countries, have been hitherto laid be- 
fore Congress annually, but detached from each 
other, and at different times. It will be proper that 
the statements of exports, those of imports, and ' 
those of navigation employed in our foreign trade, 
should be laid before Congress in one body, and 
at the commencement of each annual session. 

The present state of this subject will account for 
the method of this discussion. An existing sys- 
tem, sufficient in some points, but also defective in 
many respects, was to be examined. So far as it 
is sufficient, it required no comment. The proper 
course, therefore, seemed to be to point out and 
examine its defects. But this course of examina- 
tion is deprived of the advantage of clear order. 
As many of the defects of the existing system are 
topics little connected with each other, so must be 
the parts of the discussion which examines them. 

if wehave statements of our foreign commerce 
at all, they should be both comprehensive and ac- 
curate; they should comprehend all facts which 
are really material for public uses, and they should 
be true in all matters stated as’ facts. Partial 
statements mislead, and erroneous statements de- 
ceive. The nature of the subject forbids us to ex- 
pect entire accuracy in such statements. Perfect 
accuracy in these subjects is the shadow, which 
may be imagined, but cannot be touched; reason- 
able accuracy is the substance, which may be seiz- 
ed and presented in its just dimensions.’ Minute 
precision is not attainable, and, were it attainable, 
it would be without practical uses; but reasonable 
accuracy is sufficient for all practical uses, and 
reasonable accuracy is both necessary and attaina- 
ble. Official statements will be taken for correct 
statements, and will be the foundation both of pri- 
vate reasonings and public measures. It may be 
better to have no official statements of foreign 
commerce than to have’ statements which are in 
any degree defective or erroneous. 

According to the preceding views, a complete 
system for statistical accounts of our foreign com- 
merce should embrace statements of these facts: 
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1. All our. exports. 

2. All our imports. 

3. All the navigation employed: in our trade 
with the rest of the world. 

And these general heads should be stated in such 
details and divisions as to exhibit the following 
facts: 

Ist. The kinds, quantities, and values of exports 
and imports. 

2d. The exports to every particular country. 

3d. The imports from every particular country. 

4th. All the navigation employed in our trade 
with each foreign country, distinguishing our own 
navigation from that of foreign nations. 

The actual state of our trade with every particu- 
lar foreign country would then appear. distinctly ; 
and the state of our foreign commerce would result 
from the several parts of the whole subject. Such. 
statements would exhibiteach branch of.our foreign 
trade as one entire subject, both in respect to com- 
merce and navigation; and the aggregate of all 
the particular branches of trade would exhibit the 
true state of our intercourse with all the world. 

But, as much of this information is now afforded 
by the existing system, the particular amendments 
which are requisite to supply the defects of the 
present system are these: 

1. That the accounts of exports furnished at the 
time of exportation, and the destinations of the 
exports, should be stated and verified, not only by 
the master of the vessel, but also by the owner or 
exporter of the articles. 

2. ‘That imports free from duty should be ascer- 
tained and valued. 

3. That imports subject to specific duties should 
be valued. 

4. That certain of the most considerable parts 
of the imports which pay duty on the value should 
be stated by their kinds and quantities as well as 
by their values. 

5. ‘That all the imports should be valued at their 
foreign cost. 

6. That the national characters and tonnage of 
all vessels departing from the United States should 
be ascertained and stated. 

7. That the national characters. and tonnage of | 
vessels, both departing and arriving, in the trade 
with each of the foreign countries with which our 
commerce is considerable, should be separately 
stated. 

8. That-all these facts-should be properly com- 
bined with those which are now ascertained ; and | 
that the whole should be digested in suitable forms | 
into annual statements ; and 

9.:That a general and- permanent system, pro- 
viding for the attainment of the objects here pro- 
posed, should be established by law. 

A bill embracing the provisions which are here 
recommended is now submitted. 

Statistical accounts of foreign commerce are 
important, from the peculiar nature of intercourse | 

| 


between independent nations. Commerce between 
nations depends upon both parties, upon compacts | 
between both, upon regulations which either or 
both may establish, and upon -all the measures 
which the policy, the pleasure, or the passion of 


of all nations would be best promoted by allowing 
to commerce between them h 
is allowed to the commerce of persons in the same 
society, it is vain to expect that this theory will 
ever be generally adopted and carried into prac- 
tice. While Governments, seeking to obtain su- 
perior or exclusive advantages, will regulate and 
restrain foreign commerce, the Governments of 
other nations affected by such measures, even if 
they feel not the like motives, must assert their 
equal rights and protect their own interests, If 
there were no other cause of obstruction, the neces- 
sity of revenue, and the facility of obtaining reve- 
nue, by taxes levied through the medium of foreign 
commerce, will always be a great impediment to 
the natural freedom of trade between nations. 
Our system is, to a great extent, that of open and 
free commerce with all the world; but, in some of 
the most important branches of our foreign com- 
merce, we are met by foreign prohibitions, restric~ 
tions, and regulations, which deprive us of our 
just share-of the benefits of mutual intercourse. 
We are therefore compelled to seek relief from the 
effects of such foreign systems by treaties, or to 
counteract them by our own regulations. Hencea 
knowledge of the actual state of our trade with 
particular countries is exceedingly important. It 
is with particular Governments, and concerning 
particular branches of trade, that these collisions 
take place. The commercial regulations of any 
country may be known, but such regulations afford 
no information of the state and extent of the trade 
to which they are applicable. The effects of such 
regulations cannot be justly comprehended with- 
out a knowledge of the facts upon which those 
regulations operate. 

Our foreign commerce is the means of vending 


| our surplus products, which are great and valua- 


ble, and the means of procuring the products of 
other countries, which we desire for our consump- 
tion. It is a great source of wealth from the 
profits of trade and the employment of navigation, 
and it affords the means of great naval power. lt 
is the principal source of revenue; it isat the same 
time a great impediment to the progress of our 
own manufactures; and it holds us in a certain 
degree of dependence upon foreign nations for the 
supply of our own wants. Shall our foreign com- 
merce be cherished for the sake of wealth, naval 
power, and revenue; or shall it be restrained to pro- 
mote domestic manufactures; to render ourselves 
essentially independent of the rest of the world for 
the supply of our own wants ; and to avoid the col- 
lisions to which foreign commerce is exposed from 
the ambition, rapacity, and wars, of other nations? 
These are all great questions of national policy ; 
and. they present, to a certain extent, a conflict of 
opposing considerations. Itis not the purpose of this 
report to discuss these questions. Whatever views 
may be taken of them by some, and whatever may. 
be the opinions entertained concerning them by 
others, the knowledge of the facts from which these 
questions arise is equally necessary and important 
to all. The facts which compose onr foreign 
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produces directly or indirectly most important 
effects upon all interests and classes of the nation, 
all are interested in that commerce; all are enti- 
tled to speculate and form opinions upon these ques- 
tions ; and every interest is entitled to a just pro- 
tection from the Government of the whole. ‘The 
Government has not only to judge, but to decide. 
Its decisions produce effects which are felt in 
every branch of public and private concerns. It is 
the common interest of all that our foreign com- 
merce should be thoroughly known and under- 
stood. If our foreign commerce were, and could 
continue to be, pertectly free, it would still fluc- 
tuate with all the varying circumstances of the 
world; and information of its actual state, from 
time to time, would be highly interesting. But 
our foreign commerce will always be the subject 
of much legislation and many practical measures. 
The great questions and interests which are 10- 
volved in our foreign commerce must always be a 
principal subject of the deliberations and measures 
of the National Government. The first requisite 
to wise legislation and judicious measures upon 
this subject must be the knowledge of the facts 
which constitute the subject itself. 

Our foreign commerce is very great, and greater 
than that of any other nation, exccpting one. 
This is not the place to discuss the importance of 
our external commerce, or to trace its connexion 
with our internal concerns. It exists, and it is 
closely interwoven with all the great interests of 
the nation. In whatever view it is considered, it 


necessity for any very detailed remarks; the com- 
mittee, therefore, merely suggest, with as much 
brevity as possible, the reasons which have induced 
them to recommend its indefinite postponement. 

The bill presupposes a liability in the United 
States to pay for horses, which the committee are 
unwilling to acknowledge. The loss of horses for 
want of torage was one of the contingencies to be 
apprehended at the ume they entered the service. 
In every country, in those best cultivated and most 
highly populated, a scarcity of food, both for man 
and beast, will sometimes be experienced. It is 
an accident or privation incident to the very con- 
dition of war. What, then, must have been the 
mutual understanding of the parties when the per- 
sons for whom the bill provides engaged in the 
service of Government? ‘The actot Congress as- 
sured them they would be allowed forty cents a 
day for the use and risk of their horses. ‘This sum 
they are entitled to claim, and, perhaps, in every 
instance, have already reevived. 


The act further assured them they would be 
supplied with forage; but this, like every other 
promise, cannot be understood as obliging Gov- 
ernment to act beyond the boundaries of reason 
and probability. It has been already stated that 
the want of forage is one of the contingencies to 
be apprehrnded in every country where military 
service is to be performed ; if this be true in gen- 
eral, how much more so is it in regard to the par- 
ticular country in which the Tennessee volunteers 
engaged to serve? It is unreasonable to suppose 
that Government could promise to supply them at 
all times with sufficient forage in a wild, uninhab- 
ited, and uncultivated country, when it is well 
known that it would be impossible to execute a 


ie ip, ] The a faels . e y . . A 
is a subject of the highest moment. ‘That the facts) similar promise in those districts of country where 


which compose this great subject should be known, } 
will hardly be disputed. Without them, the sub- 

ject itself cannot be understood, nor can the in- 

terests of the nation receive a judicious care. The: 
power to regulate and protect our commerce with | 
foreign nations is confided to this Government, It 

belongs to the same Government to provide au- 

thentic information of the state of that commerce. 

Let the facts, as they take place, be ascertained 

and made public to all. They deserve the atten- 

tion of all, but more especially the constant and 

watchful attention of legislators and statesmen. 


HORSES LOST IN THE SEMINOLE WAR. 


[Communicated to the House, March 14, 1820. 


Mr Wiuurams, of North Carolina, from the Com- 
mittee of Claims, to whom was ref-rred the bill 
from the Senate entitled “An act for the relief 
of the officers and volunteers engaged in the 
late campaign against the Seminole Indians,” 
submitted to the House the following report: 


_The discussion of the principles involved in this 
bill at an early period of the session supersedes the 


agriculture obtains in the highest perfection. The 
act of Congress must, therefore, be understood to 
mean that, as far as it was practicable, or even 
possible, for Government to supply forage, it should 
be done; not that it should be done at all hazards, 
in defiance of every accident or the most uncon- 
trollable events. 


The committee cannot judge of this principle 
assumed in the bill by any other rule. For whose 
benefit, let it be asked, was it that forage should 
be furnished? Certainly, for the Government. It 
follows, then, that, from a regard toits own inter- 
est, Government would have supplied forage when- 
ever it was practicable; but to require payment 
now for losses occasioned by the want of it, goes 
to charge Government with culpable negligence; 
with having failed to perform its duty to itself. 
Such allegations cannot be supported either in 
principle, or by the facts which exist _in the case, 
The letters from Dr. Bronaugh and Colonel Gib- 
son, submitted to the committee with the bill, 
prove clearly that there was no negligence on the 
part of Government; that no exertions, however 
great, could have procured the necessary supplies. 
Will it then be said that Government should be 
required to perform impossibilities, or provide 
against events which the parties must be supposed 
to have included in the conditions of their con- 
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tract? For these reasons, the committee object to 
the principle assumed in the bill, and deny any 
liability in Government to pay for horses which 
died in the Seminole campaign for want of 
forage. 

The bill further provides that, when owncrs 
were dismounted in battle, and the horses.escaped, 
payment shall also be made. Thecommittee think 
this is another of those risks anticipated and under- 
stood by the parties, andcovered by the allowance 
of forty cents per day. It cannot be pretended that 
Government engaged that the riders should always 


remain on horseback, notwithstanding the inci- 


dents of any particular battle, or the general ser- 
vice of the campaign, should require them to be 
dismounted. The mounted gunmen, on the other 
hand, must be supposed to have stipulated that, 
either on horseback or on foot, they would engage 
the enemy; that they would fight in any way 
pointed out by their commander; and if, in ren- 
dering obedience to orders, their horses should be 
lost, the loss was to be considered only as a usual 
and customary result from the service in which 
they had stipulated to engage. 

The policy of the measure is likewise very ob- 
jectionable. Government cannot insure property 
thus engaged in the public service. Volunteers, 
mounted gunmen, and every other species of troops, 
would become negligent in taking care of their 
horses, if it be once understood that they are to 
be paid for them when lost. It would, indeed, be 
the interest of owners to preserve them till near the 
close of a campaign, recciving forty cents a day 
for the use and risk, and then, just before quitting 
the service, let them die by neglect, even when 
forage was plenty, or destroy them by hard treat- 
ment. The policy of giving forty cents a day con- 
sists in this: that, while owners are allowed rea- 
sonable compensation, they also have an induce- 
ment sufficiently strong to take care of their horses. 
But this inducement would lose all its force and 
effect if the horses are to be paid for when lost. If 
forty cents is not adequate compensation, Congress 
should augment it to sixty, eighty, or a hundred 
cents, rather than pass laws holding out induce- 
ments to owners to neglect or destroy their prop- 
erty. 

Experience forbids the passage of the bill. The 
act of the 9th of April, 1816, commonly called the 
“claims law,” the Canadian volunteer act, and 
the late act granting pensions to those who per- 
formed service in the Revolutionary war, have all 
been productive of serious mischief. They have 
opened the door for immoralities so great, that the 
committee will forbear to name them more specifi- 
cally. It is believed no law of the kind could be 
so guarded in its provisions as not to be evaded in 
practice; and, if not absolutely required by the 
demands of justice, it should never be proposed. 

Insurmountable difficulties are to be seen in ad- 
ministering the law. Who can tell whether a 
horse died for the want of forage, on acvount of 
disease, or from the neglect and inattention of the 
owner? The only risk assumed by Government 
in the act under which these troops were called 
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| into service is, that ifa horse be killed in battle, 
i then the owner must be paid. The cause of this 
loss can be distinetly and definitely known, and 
| therefore Government may safely assume the re- 
, sponsibility. But the total negation of all other 
| risks on the part of Government proves clearly that 
‘the framers of the law conceived it would be bad 
| poliey to take upon themselves responsibility for 

osses, the cause of which could not be known, 

and which, perhaps, if properly understood, would, 
i in nine cases out of ten, be found to exist with the 
| owner rather than with Government. 


` The injuries sustained by the claimants are de- 
pengea on as a reason to induce the passage of a 
‘law for their relief. But the committee think no 
joner have been sustained. Information has 
been reccived from the Second Auditor of the 
Treasury Department, by which it appears that 
the rolls of four companies have rated that of- 
fice; that the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, and privates, have received cach forty 
cents a day for the use and risk of their horses, 
arms, and accoutrements, from the commence- 
ment to the termination of their services. The 
committee, therefore, feel authorized to state that 
the same rule was adopted in making payment to 
all the troops for whom it is intended to pro- 
‘vide. 
| If then, ahorse died, when only one-third or one- 
half the campaign had expired, the owner received 
pay for him after his death, at the rate of forty 
cents a day. Without noticing the impropriety of 
paying for the use and risk of a horse after he was 
dead, the committee would remark that, under the 
operation of this rule, the owners of horses have 
received a sum fully equal to their average value, 
and, in most cases, perhaps, greatly beyond it. 
There is, then, no real cause of complaint. Had 
Government purchased the horses before they en- 
tered the service, the situation of the owners could 
have been no better than it now is; and surely 
there is not the least imaginable cause of com- 
plaint, provided they are placed on no worse foot- 
ing than they would have been if their property 
had been purchased. At all events, if Congress 
should pass the bill, the committee would recom- 
mend that forty cents a day for the use and risk 
should be deducted from the time of the death of 
any horse. The bill itself presupposes and admits 
the fact that the horses died during the campaign, 
and, consequently, before the end of the cam- 
paign. But it appears the owners have received 
pay up to the end of the campaign, and therefore 
have been paid fur the use and risk of their horses 
after they had died. The committee have never 
before been made acquainted with any principle 
which would sanction the propriety of paying for 
the use and risk of property when that property 
did not exist, could not be used, and wasatno risk ; 
all of which must have happened in the present 
case. It seems, indeed, that the claim of Govern- 
ment against these individuals is much more just 
than their claim against Government. ‘The com- 
mittee recommend that the bill be indefinitely post- 
poned. 
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DISCRIMINATING DUTIES ON 
PRODUCTS. 


[Communicated to the House, December 27, 1819.] 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of Americain Congress assembled : 
The memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 

the city of New York respectfully showeth, that 
your memorialists have witnessed, with feelings 
of deep concern, the consequences resulting to the 
shipping interest of the United States from the 
discriminating duties established in France on the 
staple products of this country. 

_ At the period of their imposition, and for a con- 

siderable time subsequent to the late war in Eu- 

rope, the trade carried on by French vessels with 
the United States was chiefly confined to New Or- 
leans and other Southern ports, whose productions 
constituted the principal exports from this coun- 
try to France, whilst their interest in shipping is 
very limited; so that the effects of the enormous 
discriminating duties, payable on the importations 
into France of cotton and tobacco, in transferring 
to French vessels the carrying trade to that coun- 
try, were not immediately perceived or felt by the 
ship owners or merchants in this quarter of the 

Union. But the severe losses sustained by those 

who employed our vessels in that trade have since 

led to an investigation of their causes, and created 

a universal feeling of the injury and injustice to 

which our flag is subjected. 


AMERICAN 


| register ton ; or, in a vessel of the same description 
| carrying 280,000 pounds weight of cotton and 
220,000 pounds weight of potashes— 
The difference of duty, estimated at one 
and one-half cent on the cotton, is - $4,200 
| And that on the potashes, at 55 cents per 
i 100 pounds, is - - - 


1,210 


Would be, together - $5,410 
which is equivalent to $18 per register ton. 
| The discriminating duties chargeable on the 
i three articles above enumerated, which constitute 
| the bulk of our exports to France, form an aggre- 
| gate much greater than the foreign duty of ten per 
cent. payable in the United States would amount 
to, if calculated on the'whole importations from 
| France; and the experience of the last two years 
confirms what indeed is sufficiently obvious from 
the preceding statement, that a perseverance in the 
present regulations of our intercourse with France 
must operate to exclude American vessels from all 
| participation in the carrying trade connected 
with it. 

Your memorialists, in earnestly soliciting that 
| the attention of your honorable body may be en- 
| gaged in devising some remedy for an evil so seri- 
ous and alarming, beg leave to suggest their con- 
i viction of the utter inefficacy of any system of 
| countervailing discriminating duties to be levied 
jon the importations into the United States of 
French merchandise, inasmuch as the articles 
which would be the necessary objects of such du- 


In giving to this subject the attention which its ties bear no proportion in their bulk and in the 
importance demands, your memorialists find that | price of their transportation to those which form 
the foreign tonnage duly and light money payable | our exports to France. And the course of the 
in the United States are very nearly equa! to the | colonial trade, moreover, enables French vessels 


foreign tonnage duty and port charges in France, 
and may therefore be considered as regulated upon 
the principle of a just and fair reciprocity; while 
the discriminating dutics imposed on the importa- 
‘tion of merchandise operate on the shipping inter- 
ests of the two countries in a manner altogether 
disproportionate and uncqual. 

The foreign or discriminating duties paid by 
American vessels importing the following articles 
into France are, one and one-half cent per pound 
(French weight) on cotton; one and one-eighth 
on tobacco, and fifty-five per one hundred pounds 
on potashes; which extra duties exceed the whole 
freight now paid for the transportation of those 
articles from the United States, whether in French 
or in American bottoms. 

The present rates of freight in French vessels 
are about one and one-eighth cent per pound for 
cotton; three-fourths for tobacco, and one-half for 
potashes; and, in American vessels, about one- 
third below these rates—making the difference of 
duty by a French vessel exceed the gross amount 
of freight, by an American vessel, at least one- 
third. 

To form an estimate of the practical result of 
these regulations, it will be assumed that a vessel 
of 300 register tons burden will carry 560,000 
pounds weight of tobacco, the difference of duty on 
which, at one and one-eighth cent per pound, 
would be $6,300, which is equivalent to $21 per 


| to avoid the inconveniences of performing the 

voyage across the Atlantic in ballast, by taking a 
freight from the ports of France to those of her 
colonies, and then turning their course advanta- 
geously to our ports, either in ballast or with colo- 
nial produce; while our vessels generally return 
direct from France in ballast, or only with incon- 
siderable ladings. 

To exhibit in its proper light the importance of 
the subject under consideration, it will be neces- 
sary not only to advert to the actual amount of 

| tonnage employed in the transportation of our pro- 

| duce to France, compared with the aggregate ton- 
nage employed in foreign trade generally, but also 
to take into view their future rélative proportions, 
when our trade to France shall have received all 
the extension of which it is susceptible by the:pro- 
gressive increase in the cultivation of our South- 
ern products, and when our shipping shall have 
experienced the reduction it is to suffer by the ef- 
fects of the further development of the actual state 
of our foreign commerce. : 

It would be superfluous to enter into details to 
show how extensively, and almost entirely, all the 
sources of that commerce are cut off. It is a la- 
mentable fact, that more than half the number of 
vesselslately arrived in this from foreign ports are 
dismantled, from the absolute absence of any ad- 
vantageous object of commercial pursuit. And 
this state of commerce seems the natural and ne- 
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cessary result of the mew order of things which 
has prevailed since the pacification of Europe. 
Every restraint that lately shackled the naviga- 
tion of the principal maritime nations of Europe 
has been removed, whilst the general trade and 
navigation of those States are, at the same time, 
regulated with a studious regard to the interests 
of their own subjects; so that the United States 
have not only ceased to be the carriers for Europe, 
but are deprived of the means of entering into a 
fair competition in the transportation to foreign 
countries of the principal products of their own 


soil 


It would seem obvious that, during the contin- 
uance of a state of peace in Europe, the great ele- 
ments of our commerce in that quarter of the 
globe will be confined to the exchange of our pro- 
ducts for such articles of foreign production as 


may be required for home consurmption. 

‘The quantity of American cotton, tobacco, pot- 
ashes, and other staples now consumed in France, 
cannot be correctly stated by your memorialists, 
but they presume it to be equal to a fourth of the 
whole quantity exported to Europe. The aggre- 
gute tonnage employed last year in the direct trade 
Porn the United States to France is estimated at 
fifty thousand tons; in addition to which, an in- 
diréct trade of considerable extent has been car- 
ried on through the circuitous channel of Eng- 
land. (The saving on the duties by reshipping 
our cotton and tobacco thence to France in French 
vessels, instead of shipping them direct from the 
United States in American vessels, being more 
than equivalent to the extra freight and charges 
attending the additional voyage.) 

If we limit our views of this carrying trade to 
the employment of 50,000 tons of shipping, the 
freight out and home, calculated at $20 per ton, 
amounts to $1,000,000; which sum, if gained by 
our vessels, might justly be considered as so much 
capital added annually to the stock of national 
wealth. 

However small the net profit may be to the 
ship owners on this amount of freight, the dis- 
bursements for the equipment, and the wages for 
the navigation of the vessels, would be Yeft at 
home; and, together with the employment it 
would require of so large a body of seamen, would 
yaaterially conduce to create and maintain the ele- 
ments necessary to advance our commercial and 
naval interests. 

The act of Congress offering to foreign nations 
the means of a free intercourse with this country, 
of terms of perfect reciprocity, has not, as is be- 


lieved by your memorialists, been found as bene- 
ficial in its operation as was justly to have been 


expected. 


Those nations whose acceptance of the invita- 
tion it held forth might subserve the views and 


interests of the United States are found to remain 


passive; while Holland, Sweden, Prussia, and the 
Hanseatic Towns, adopting the principfe of re- 
ciprocity, secure to themselves an important ex- 
emption in our ports, without affording any privi- 


lege in theirs not before enjoyed by the United 


States, and, in fact, gratuitously granted to every 
other nation. 

Until lately we found some advantages in our 
commercial relations with the possessions of the 
King of the Netherlands by participating in the 
trade to the colony of Java; but now, heavy dis- 
eriminating duties are laid to confine all the ad- 
vantages of that trade to Dutch vessels. Your 
memorialists do not notice this circumstance as 
requiring the application of any remedies within 
the purview of this memorial, bat to show the 
progressive extension on the part of the European 
Powers of a system of absolute colonial monopoly, 
and to evince the necessity of devising means to 
counteract the growth of that system by some 
vigorous effort on the part of our Government. 

Louisiana was acquired by the United States 
in her colonial state, and the monopoly of her ex- 
tended and growing trade would be more valuable 
than that of any two colonies whatever; and the 
Floridas, if they passed from their present aban- 
doned and miserable condition to be integral parts 
of the Union, cannot fail, by the quickening influ- 
ence of our free institulions, to open vast resources 
of trade, and may add to the list of our present 
exports even the articles of sugar and coffee, hith- 
erto deemed exclusively colonial. 

The liberal policy of the United States in open- 
ing to all nations a free trade to the vast marts of 
their colonial acquisitions ought, it would seem, to 
entitle them to some corresponding privileges from 
those nations, at least, who participate largely in 
the benefits of that trade; but no such reciproca- 
tion has been experienced, nor, as the result of 


gratuitous concession, is it to be expected. 


In reference to the oppressive discriminating 
duties on the importation of American products 


into France, which it is the principal object of the 
present memorial to bring under the notice of Gov- 


ernment, your memorialists take leave most re- 


spectfully to suggest that they can devise no expe- 


dient more likely to produce a favorable change 
in the present system of the French Government, 
nor better calculated to enable the citizens of the 
United States successfully to resist it if perse- 
vered in, than the imposition of a heavy tonnage 
duty ; and at the same time no measure appears to 
your memorialists so consistent with the general 
policy of the United States. 

Referring to the statement already made, exhib- 
iting the effects of the discriminating duties in 
France on cotton, tobacco, and potashes, consid- 
ered as a tonnage duty on American vessels, your 
memorialists leave to the superior wisdom of Con- 
gress to determine, on a full consideration of all 
the circumstances connected with the case, what 
tonnage duty should now be imposed so as to make 
this a fair and effective countervailing measure. 

Your memorialists, considering moreover that 
some new provision is necessary in order to render 
beneficially operative the act of Congress which 
offers to foreign nations the means of commercial 
intercourse upon the principle of reciprocity, re- 
spectfully suggest that this duty should be made 
to apply to all nations which shall not adopt that 
principle. 
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A general regulation of this nature, while it 
would violate neither the letter nor spirit of our 
treaties with France, appears to be equally expe- 
dient in reference to other nations. 

Spain, for instance, besides imposing, as is be- 
lieved, discriminating duties on the articles of our 
exports imported into the mother country, exacts 
most excessive extra duties on provisions imported 
by American vessels into her colonies. Among 
others, that on the article of flour amounts, in 
Cuba, to $3 373 per barrel. The regulations of 
trade in the ports of the Spanish colonies are such 
as not to place the intercourse with them under 
any of the restrictions contained in the navigation 
act; and thus, while this trade remains open to 
both nations, the discriminating duties imposed 
on those colonies must operate to transfer it alto- 
gether to Spanish vessels as soon as their flag can 
navigate securely. 

Your memorialists are persuaded that a meas- 
ure like the one proposed, could produce no inju- 
rious effects upon the agricultural and commercial 
interests of the United States, by abridging in for- 
eign Ynarkets the sale of their produce. 

The prohibitory regulations of different Govern- 
ments prove, that the want of our provisions is the 
only security we now enjoy for their admission 
into forcign ports; and, wherever this want exists, 
they will continue to be received, direct, or by in- 
termediate ports. 

The principal articles exported to France are so 
essential to the supply of her manufactories that 
they cannot be dispensed with; so that, if a sys- 
tem of commercial regulations could be supposed 
to exist, operating to prevent a direct exportation 
of those articles to that country, its whole supplies 
of cotton and tobacco must be derived through the 
circuitous channel of England, (as has been par- 
tially practised for the last two years,) or through 
some of the neighboring ports of the Continent; 
and, in either case, we should at least partake in 
the advantages of their transportation across the 
Atlantic. 

The right of the citizens of the United States 
to participate, on equal terms, in the advantages 
to be derived from their commercial intercourse 
with foreign nations, appears to your memorialists 
to be indisputable; and they appeal with confi- 
dence to Congress for such interference on their 
behalf as the public policy may justify. 

Although it may be questionable whether, in a 
case like the present, it would comport with the 
dignity of the nation to offer any considerations to 
foreign Powers, in order to oblain a just recipro- 
city of commercial benefits, yet your memorialists 
take leave to suggest the kk pedienėy of holding 


restricts the employment of the foreign growth of 
that article to the proportion of one-sixth part for 
five-sixth parts of domestic growth. 

It is true, in reference to the article of wines, 
the duty on which is now sufficiently reduced, the 
United States could, in the way of inducement to 
France, only assure to her the continuance of that 
reduction; but, in regard to silk manufactures, the 
imposition of additional duties on the same arti- 
cles imported from China might be adopted as a 
measure of reciprocal advantage. 

It would certainly be of great importance to 
France to check the immense importations from 
China of silk goods in imitation of French fabrics; 
and, considering the heavy drains of specie from 
the United States, which are caused by the prose- 
cution of the trade to China, it would at least be 
equally advantageous to us to receive the same ar- 
ticles from countries where they can be obtained 
in exchange for our own products. 

Your memorialists are anxious to maintain the 
national prosperity, and would discredit the un- 
reasonable clamor of desponding and embarrassed 
traders; but the foreign commerce of this coun- 
try, at the present period, is so rapidly declining, 
and its shipping interest so particularly depressed, 
that they feel themselves constrained to declare 
their firm conviction that both must dwindle into 
comparative insignificance, unless the measures of 
foreign Governments operating to deprive this 
country of an equitable participation in the bene- 
fits of its commercial intercourse with them, shall 
be promptly met and counteracted. 

Under a deep impression that the prosperity of 
the nation is intimately connected with the pros- 
perity of its commerce, and that the rising hopes 
of its future naval power are essentially dependent 
on the maintenance of its navigation, your me- 
morialists have thought it a duty they owe the 
community to submit these considerations to the 
wisdom of Congress, humbly praying that they 
will afford such relief in the premises as the nature 
of the case may require. 

WM. BAYARD, Pres’t. 

Jonn Pinrarn, Secretary. 


COUNTERVAILING MEASURES AGAINST 
THE DISCRIMINATING DUTIES IMPOSED 
BY FRANCE ON AMERICAN PRODUCTS. 


[Communicated to the Senate, January 4, 1820.] 


| To the honorable the Senate and Howse of Representa- 


tives of the United States, in Congress assembled : 
The memorial of the undersigned, captains of 


out to France some further encouragements to the | American vessels lying in the port of New Orleans, 
consumption in the United States of French wines | respectfully showeth: That your memorialists, 
and silk manufactures. | representing also the officers and seamen of 
Encouragements of this nature, if not required | hundred — vessels lying in this port of New Or- 
as an inducement to France to place the regula- | leans, (which they are in the habit of frequenting,) 
tions of her trade with this country on a more | have experienced for the last two ycars an alarm- 
equal and just footing, may possibly be used to! ing decrease in the American shipping business 
obtain some relaxation in her colonial restrictions, | previously employed in the trade hence to French 
and induce the repeal of the late order directed to ; ports. : , 
the national tobacco manufactory in France, which | That the means of procuring a comfortable live- 
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Lihood from the profession exercised by your me- 


9 American. 7 cleared, ag- 


morialists, being identified with the general pros- gregate tonnage - - 1,750 84 

perity of the shipping interest of the Union, im- 2 loading, aggregate 

boldens them to set forth in this memorial the Joss tonnage - - - 655 00 

it is suffering from the fatal influence of the dis- 2,405 84 
eriminating duties established in France to favor | — getters 
its own vessels in the exclusive importation there | 42 total vessels until the 17th 

of the great staples of the United States, the pro- of March, 1819, tonnage 10,191 27 


gressive evils of which influence your memorial- 
ists have painfully witnessed for the last two years 
in silence, from the expectation they (and no doubt 
their ship owners also) entertained that a commer- 
cial treaty was negotiating, which, at least, would 
have established the intercourse between France 
and the United States on the same footing on 
which it exists as regards England and other coun- 
tries that have adopted the liberal system to which 
Congress has invited all nations. P 

Your memorialists propose to prove, by incon- 
testable facts— 

That the difference of duty in France paid by 
American and French vessels on the articles of 
cotton and tobacco, is more than the whole freight 
now paid on the same hence to Liverpool, or that 
can be obtained for an American vessel in France. 

That the discriminating duties and tonnage that 
would accrue to American vessels in France, com- 
pared with the same that would apply on French 
vessels in the United States, with reference to the 
trade of this place, would be more than ten toone. 

That, notwithstanding the ten per cent. addi- 
tional duty paid by foreign vessels, it is only on a 
few articles of value, and not of bulk; that it is 
sufficient to give a preference to American vessels 
to obtain the freight of the imports from France; 
the aggregate importations thence to this port by 
French vessels, exceeding very much in quantity 
that by Amercan vessels. 

That the carrying trade to France, which three 
years ago was altogether in American vessels, last 
year was nearly equally divided between them and 
French vessels; and that, since the beginning of 
the year 1819, it has been carried on in French 
vessels nearly in the proportion of four to one. 

To establish the truth of these facts, your me- 
morialists beg reference to the annexed tables, 
extracted from the custom-house books of this dis- 
trict, and certified by the collector; from which it 
appears that the vessels cleared out hence for 
French ports were, in 1818, 


These results demonstrate what your memori- 
alists have advanced as to the rapidly progressive 
transfer of the carrying trade in question from 
American to French vessels; which, indeed, has 
not become absolute for the whole, from the cir- 
cumstance that until now there have not been a 
sufficient number of French vessels to embrace it, 
and that a few of our ship-owners have made 
forced operations in order to employ their vessels. 

By comparing the dates of clearances of the 
French vessels, it will appear that last year, until 
all the French vessels left this port, few or no 
American vessels were loaded for France; and 
probably the latter part of this year there will be, 
for the same reason of a want of French vessels, 
many Americans employed in the same way. But 
it cannot be doubted, with the advantages the 
former possess, that a short period will only be 
necessary for them to multiply and entirely destroy 
the feeble efforts of competition that may be main- 
tained by a few ship-owners that load their own 
vessels, who must, however, if they persevere, 
eventually terminate it by ruinous sacrifices. 

To avoid useless details and amplifications, your 
memorialists have confined themselves to the con- 
sideration of the articles of cotton and tobacca, 
(although potashes and others might be added,) 
to establish the difference paid in France by Ame- 
rican and French vessels. 

The duty in France on cotton is— 

On an American vessel, 38/. 50c. 

per 200 lbs., (French pounds,) 

or - = - + = 3.61 cents per lb. 
On a French vessel, 22f. 00c. 
per 200 Jbs.,(French pounds,) 
or - + = = = 2.06 cents per lb. 


Difference of duty on cotton, in 
favor of French vessels, per 
pound - - - - - 1.55 


Tons. 94ths, 


39 American, aggregate tonnage 9,134 53 
36 French, aggregate tonnage 7,553 63 


The duty on tobacco is— 

In an American vessel, 11f. 00c. per 200 pounds, 
(French.) 

Add 10 per cent., 1f. 10c. for that paid on 
the tare, which is not deducted by the custom- 
house in France, makes 12/. 10c. or equal to 
1.125 cent. per pound. 

Tobacco in a French vessel is free. 

Difference of duty on tobacco in favor of French 
vessels, per pound, 1.125 cent. 

It is to be remarked that the tonnage duty paid 
by American vessels in Erance is 4f. 50c. per ton, 
or 85 cents; and the brokerage for entering and 
clearing at the custom-house is established at If. 
per ton, or 184 cents; together, per ton, $1,033, 


75 vessels, total aggregate tonnage 16,688 22 
The vessels cleared out and about loading for 
the same ports, since Ist January to 17th March, 

(about two and a half months,) in 1819: 
Tons. 94ths. Tons. 94ths, 


33 French. 21 cleared, ag- 
gregate tonnage ~- - 4,945 74 
12 in port and loading, 
aggregatetonnage - 2,839 57 
= 7,785 37 
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Therefore, that it is ineffectual to seek a remedy 
to the discriminating. duties on our produce in 
France by increasing those paid here by French 
vessels bringing the produce of that country, and 
that nothing can be sufficient but a positive ton- 
nage duty, graduated according to the amount of 
the discrimimating duties that may exist in France 
on our principal staples; it being almost certain 
that the difference of duty on these articles sent to 
France from hence this year will amount to more 
than all the duties collected by this custom-house 
on imports from France, both by American and 
French vessels. 

By the accompanying table, it will be seen that 
there entered from French ports from the 1st of 
September, 1817, to the end of 1818— 

36 American vessels. 
57 French vessels. 


which is more than the foreign tonnage paid in 
the United States, at 50 cents, and foreign light- 
money, 50 cents; together, $1 per ton. 

‘Without taking notice, therefore, in the follow- 
ing calculations, of the tonnage or light-money 
paid in the respective ports, your memorialists will 
proceed to state that the freight now and usu- 
ally: current from this port to Liverpool is one 
penny per pound on cotton, equal to 1.85 cent per 
pound. 

To, he deducted, charges attending shipment at 
New Orleans: 

75 cents per bale for re-pressing the. cotton. 
124 cents drayage to the press. 
28° cents rolling and. stowing on board. 


$1 15} altogether, per bale of 350 pounds, equal 
to 0.31 cent per pound; net freight 1.54 
e per pound, (exclusive of stone bal- 
ast.) i 

The freight on tobacco for the same place is a 


93 total vessels. 
Aggregate tonnage, American vessels - 7,601 


half-penny per pound, equal to 0.93 cent. Do. French vessels -  - 12,089 
To be deducted, rolling and stowing on board, 

at 75 cents per hogshead of 1,200 pounds, net per 19,690 

pound 0,6 cent; net freight per pound 0.86 cent. Amount of duties, American vessels $290,834 65 
Applying these data to shipment by an Ameri- Do. French vessels - 263,664 67 


can vessel of— 
80 tons cotton, or 179,200 pounds, the freight, at 
1.54 cent would be - - - $2,759 68 
130 tons tobacco, or 291,200 pounds, 
the freight, at 0.86 cent, would be 2,504 32 


Total - - -  - $554,499 32 
being at the rate of $443,600 per annum. 

But the importations during these fifteen months 
were excessive, and prices, in consequence thereof, 
are less in this place than first cost. 

A large estimate for average duties of importa- 
tions of succeeding years may be taken at 400,000 
dollars. 

It has been shown already that, in little more than 
two and a half months of this year,10,191 27-94 
tons shipping are employed in the exports hence 
to France; and, supposing what will be employed 
for the remaining nine months as much more, 
together will make for the whole year 20,382 tons. 
The difference of duties, at $20, will amount to 
$407,640. This extract of duties paid further 
shows that fifty-seven French vessels, all with 
cargoes of the aggregate burden of 12,089 tons, 
paid only for duties $263,664 66, the tenth part 
of which paid as foreign duty $23,969 51, being 
less than $2 per ton. 

These results, recapitulated, would establish 
that the discriminating duties in France on Ame- 
rican vessels are $20 per ton, while those on the 
trade thence in French vessels are $2 per ton only ; 
and that this year, in the trade from this to French 
ports, the quantity of shipping to be employed 
would amount to more than 20,000 tons, the dis- 
criminating duties on which in France, estimated 
at $20 per ton, would, as was before advanced, 
more than equal the total amount of duties on 
goods imported from the same, both in American 
and French vessels, estimated at $400,000. 

But these comparative estimates will not prove 
exact during the present and succeeding years; 
for, while the inordinate importations of French 
goods last year, as was observed before, reduced 
they will not be continued hereafter in the same 
their value here below prime cost, it showed that 


—e 


210 tons total freight would be - 5,264 00 


The difference of duty on 179,200 
pounds cotton, at 1.55 cent, would 
be - -° = = 82,777 69 

The difference of duty on 
291,200 pounds tobacco, 
at 1.25 cent would be - 3,276 00 


Total difference of duty - - - 6,053 69 


Making the difference of duty more 
_than freight by - - - - $789 69 


And supposing it would require a vessel of 300 
register tons burden to carry the 210 tons weight 
of cotton and tobacco, it would make the saving 
of duty of $6,053 69 toa French vessel, amount- 
ing to more than twenty dollars per ton. 

It now remains to be considered how far the 
ten per cent. additional duty on goods imported 
into the United States by foreign vessels, goes to 
countervail the difference shown to be paid in 
France by American vessels. It may be premised, 
indeed, as there is no proportion between the bulk 
and value of our exports to the imports from 
France, that the French merchants, if they em- 
ployed our vessels exclusively to bring their pro- 
duce to the United States, which they can do at 
a most trifling freight would not certainly pay one- 

enth part of the freight moncy that would accrue 
to their vessels, if they arc allowed to secure to 
themselves the carrying trade of cotton and tobacco 
from the United States to France. 
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quantity; but the reverse must take place with 
respect to the exports of cotton and tobacco, which 
will increase with the extended production of 
them, and yearly cause a greater disparity between 
the exporting and importing trade to France. 

If the circumstance is reverted to, that the pro- 
portion of American vessels loaded this year, and 
now loading for France, is only as one to four to 
the number of French, it may be offered as a con- 
clusive proof, considering the inactivity of our 
shipping, that it has to contend with great disad- 
vantages; for, on fair grounds of competition, 
your memorialists are bold to assert that neither 
the vessels of France nor of any other country 
could obtain a triumph over those navigated by 
American seamen; neither can it be an argument 
against them, that French vessels, notwithstand- 
ing the foreign duty, have had the largest share of 
the import trade of goods from France, (at least 
as regards bulk ;) because the disproportion shown 
to exist between the tonnage used in the exports 
and imports from this port causes the incipient 
voyage from France to have no other object than 
to seek a return freight for the vessels ; and, there- 
fore, whenever it happens (as is mostly the case) 
that the difference of duty is not equivalent to the 
freight, there is no motive to employ an American 
vessel. 

But the owners of French vessels, not to send 
them empty, keep the market in this place glutted 
with all kinds of French things, even sausages, 
sweetmeats, butter, cheese, shoes, hats, millinery, 
bricks, tiles, hollow cast iron ware, stone jugs, bot- 
tles and many other articles that are objects of 
domestic trade or produce in our own country, as 
good and cheap as they can be brought from any 
place else. And to give a better idea of the nature 
of this trade, and to call the attention of your hon- 
orable body to the propriety of laying specific du- 
ties on some of them, a copy of the manifest of 
entry of a French ship also accompanies this me- 
moral. 

And your memorialists further beg leave to ob- 
serve that the whole extent of the loss of the car- 
rying trade of the articles of export from this place 
to France will not be correctly appreciated by that 
part only that heretofore has gone direct hence to 
France, for a considerable proportion of the Loui- 
siana cotton and Kentucky tobacco shipped hence 
to the Eastern ports found its way by that circu- 
itous channel to France; affording double em- 
ed as to our vessels in the voyage coastwise, 
and then in the subscquent voyage across the 
Atlantic. 

The loss of both these sources of employment 
to our ships must, in time, be superadded to that 
which your memorialists have shown to have ex- 
isted in preceding years direct from this place. 
How long the trade, or how much of it, would 
continue in this circuitous channel, your memo- 
rialists are not prepared to say positively, provided 
our vessels were put upon an equality with French 
vessels in France; but they believe, from the ac- 
tive coasting trade now arising in lumber, bricks, 
building stones, lime, hay, oats, candles, soap, cider, 
salted fish, New England rum, potatoes, furniture, 


lof furnishing money advances ; 


carriages, saddlery, shoes, cut nails, and other do- 
mestic manufactures, that return freight will be so 
low that, aided by particular circumstances attend- 
ing the seasons of business and navigation of. the 
river, a great portion of it that now exists, at least, 
will be continued. 

Besides the direct trade to France, it will be 
seen, by the accompanying tables of entries and 
clearances of French vessels at this port, that a 
permanent trade is establishing to their colonies in 
the West Indies, that is not open, except partial- 
ly, to the vessels of the United States. Thus, 
whilst the avenues of French commerce are strait- 
ened to our flag within the direct line from our 
ports to France, and an intolerable and odious 
duty is levied for the rights of passage to that, a 
vast and varied career is opened to that of France, 
secured from competition on our part, where it 
might exist by discriminating duties, and finding 
in the English and other European colonies exclu- 
sively all the ramifications of profitable trade that 
can arise from carying our produce. 

An act of Parliament exists, particularly per- 
mitting the importation to the British colonies of 
all articles of provisions, besides salted meat, from 
all places in America, except from the ports of the 
United States. 

Your memorialists have only taken a partial 
view of the evils growing out of the cause of com- 
plaint they now submit to your honorable body. 
They have only shown how much the trade from 
this place is liable to be affected by it, and leave 
to those better acquainted to say what proportion 
the 20,000 tons of shipping employed from New 
Orleans to French ports bears to the whole trade 
from the United States to France. 

The magnitude of this aggregate, when duly 
ascertained, must no doubt excite the attention of 
every branch of the General Government, and 
suggest some expedient to counteract the inordi- 
nate selfishness that influenced that of France 


-when it first devised a system that can only exist 


by being tolerated in the United States, to the in- 
conceivable derelictionof the maintenance of the 
most important national interest. 

A tonnage duty, if made dependent on the na- 
ture of the cargo exported from the United States, 
would strike directly at the object of this memo- 
rial: a calculation would show probably that $15 
per register ton on vessels carrying cotton, and 
$25 per register ton on those carrying tobacco, 
would about countervail the present duties laid in 
France on the same articles imported in Ameri- 
can vessels. 

Your memorialists will further observe that, 
throwing the carrying trade from this place to 
France out of the hands of the American ship- 
owners naturally influences the trade in the same 
articles from American merchants into the same 
channel; the number of French vessels, being con- 
tinually augmented, bring necessarily their owners 
in some degree to partake of it; every one tries to 
push off some articles of goods to gain a freight for 
his ship, and to pay for cotton and tobacco, instead 
French commis- 
sion houses to transact this business are daily mul- 
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tiplied, and adventurers with their “ pacotilles” | York hospital, at the rate of three dollars a week 


are daily crowding the port. 

This excessive excitement to the consumption 
of the articles of luxury and fashion from France, 
cas well as the encouragement offered to transient 
traders, your memorialists conceive cannot be ben- 
eficial to the country; they feel too much that 
French fashion and French feclings are thereby 
likely to be perpetuated in this newly adopted 
sister State; and that whilst Americans are denied 


the rights they ought to possess in France, they į 


will continue to be considered as foreigners in this 
part of their own country. 
And your memorialists will ever pray. 

Robert Hart, J. Morgan, 
Lewis Barnes, Atkins Adams, 
Theodore F. Jewett, Nathaniel Fowler, 
John 8. Davis, William Rider, 
James Kennard, Robt. Davis, 
James Tibbits, Geo. G. Jones, 
Edward Richardson, Ezekiel Purinton, 
Robert Rogers, Isaac Dickinson, 
Harry Parsons, Jeremiah Burrows, 


Thos. Caldwell, John Lake, 
Ewd. Hays, Christoph’r Howard, 
Nathan Walden, William Wilson. 


SICK AND DISABLED SEAMEN 
PORT OF NEW YORK. 


{Communicated to the Senate, January 13, 1820.] 


To the honorable the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

The memorial of the Governors of the New 
York Hospital respectfully showeth: That your 
memorialists, as trustees of an institution erected 
and endowed for the relief only of those indigent 
and sick for whom no particular charity is provi- 
ded, have, from sentiments of humanity, and with 
a confident reliance on the justice of Congress, 
yentured to appropriate a portion of their funds to 
the succoring and healing of sick and disabled 
seamen, for whom they conceived provision had 
been, or was intended to be, made. 

it would appear that, by the act of the 16th 
July, 1798, which imposes a tax of twenty cents 
a month on seamen’s wages, the Government of 
the United States engaged and contracted to pro- 
tect and maintain these hardy citizens, whenever 
sickness or other disability should render them de- 

endent; and also that, from the circumstance of 
arge sums having been expended in the erection of 
hospitals, it is manifest the provision must have 
been adequate to its primary object, as the law ap- 


IN THE 


for board, medical attendance, and every other 
necessary except clothing, all such sick and disa- 
bled seamen as were contemplated to be relieved. 

In a settlement of this account, in November, 
1804, with the collector, your memorialists were 
surprised to learn that he undertook, and did abso- 
lutely refuse, and has continued to refuse, to pay 
for more than seventy-five seamen at any one 
time, and has since reduced the number to sixty- 
five, though considerably more than that number 
are generally in the hospital. He has also exclu- 
ded seamen employed in the coasting trade, and 
such as have only performed the voyage, and has 
even undertaken to construe the law as not apply- 
ing to cases of disability resulting from venereal 
infection, and to exclude from its benefits this class 
of patients—a distinction this, as your memorial- 
ists conceive, that is arbitrary and very oppressive, 
especially as it respects seafaring men: for those 
people, in most cases, expend all their wages in 
paying of men, pretenders to the healing art, be- 
fore they come to the hospital; and having then 
no further credit at boarding-houses, and being 
incapable of serving at sea, they must absolutely 
perish by that inveterate disease unless they are 
received into the hospital. It consists with our 
observation that more than half the seafaring men 
who have ae applied to the hospital for relief 
were men who labored under that disease. 

Your memorialists, in full faith that the legiti- 
mate and professed guardians of sailors would re- 
munerate the expense, and being convinced that 
Congress intended to provide for all sick and dis- 
abled seamen, have, notwithstanding, adminis- 
tered relief unto all those unfortunate objects dis- 
carded by the collector; and, feeling repugnant to 
eject from the doors of their hospital to suffer, and 
perhaps to perish, men who have contributed so 
essentially to the prosperity and honor of our 
country, have humanely restored most of them to 
health, and secured their usefulness to society. 

The funds of your memorialists are now, how- 
ever, so burdened by the numerous charities they 
are compelled to administer, and especially in 
consequence of the large and increasing number 
of supernumerary seamen beyond what is paid for, 
that they feel themselves constrained to observe 
that, unless some provision is made to discharge 
the existing debt, as also to indemnify them in 
future, they may be reluctantly compelled to with- 
draw their charity from this class of patients. 

If it is correct that all, or nearly all, the hos- 
pital money received at this port has been ex- 
pended here, your memorialists would then most 
respectfully ask whether it is consistent with just- 
ice or humanity that such numbers of distressed 
seamen, who have all contributed equally to this 


propriates only the surplus to such buildings. Your | fund, should be abandoned to want and misery ? 
memorialists, therefore, ean perceive no reason! Your memorialists presume otherwise, and assur- 


why, in the application of this fund, the collector 
should undertake either to limit the number to be 
benefited, or to proscribe any particular class of 
patients. 

Soon after the passing the aforementioned act, 
an agreement was made to receive into the New 


edly believe that the same motives which produced 
the law of 1798, in regard to this subject, will 
equally characterize the present Congress, and 
confidently hope that, if it should appear the sum 
received here is inadequate to support the sick and 
disabled seamen constantly found here, such fur- 
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ther provision will be made as may be requisite to 
realize the humane views of Government. 

If the demand of your memorialists for main- 
taining and relieving these improvident sufferers 
is inquired into, it will appear that the compensa- 
tion solicited is not only less in every instance, but 
in some not half of what has been charged in 
other ports. And if the fund originally created is 
inadequate to this object, generally, your memo- 
rialists then beg leave respectfully to suggest the 
polish of an addition of ten cents a month to the 

ospital tax, as both reasonable and necessary. 
And your memorialists would further respectfully 
solicit that the proper officer may be directed to 
audit the accounts for the past, and pay them such 
sum as may appear to be due. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

M. CLARKSON, President. 

Jonn Burk.ey, Secretary. 


of privateering in time of war.* 


memorialists have been impressed with a belief 
that much may justly be imputed to the practice 
a They are aware 
that this practice has long been sanctioned by all 
the maritime Powers of Christendom, but they can- 


not, on that account, regard it as the less to be 


deplored or the less to be abhorred. It is in their 
view of the same character with the practice of 


the States of Barbary, for which the people of 


those regions are reproached as piratical barbarians. 

In the course of the late war between Great 
Britain and the United States, many thousands of 
people were licensed by the two Governments to 


commit just such acts of injustice, depredation, 


and violence, as those for which pirates are hang- 
ed in time of peace. They were commissioned to 
capture, rob, or destroy, the property of innocent 
merchants, and, in case of resistance, to maim or 


murder innocent scamen while pursuing their law- 
ful occupations. In this way hundreds of mer- 
chants in the two countries were unjustly despoiled 
of their property, many of them ruined, and their 


APPLICATION TO ABOLISH PRIVATEERING 
IN TIME OF WAR. 


{Communicated to the House, January 11, 1820.] 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States in Congress assembled : 

The memorial of the undersigned, citizens of the 
United States, respectfully represents: That, while 
they have rejoiced in the privileges of a free peo- 
ple, they have been deeply affected with the mul- 
tiplied instances of criminal prosecutions, impris- 
onment, capital convictions, and public executions, 
which have recently occurred in several States. 
Your memorialists are far from imputing to defects 
in the Government of their country all the crimes 
of their fellow-citizens, and as far from a disposi- 
tion to attribute the defects of Government to base 
and criminal intentions on the part of legislators 
or magistrates. They believe that the best in- 
formed men are but partially enlightened, and that 
men of the best hearts are necessarily liable to the 
influence of hereditary opinions, prejudices, and 
customs. But while crimes of the deepest die 
abound in the land, while our courts of justice and 
our prisons are thronged with malefactors, your 
memorialists conceive it to be a duty of all well 
informed men to search out the causes of these 
evils, and, when discovered, to represent them for 
the consideration of their legislators. They also 
regard it as the duty of legislators to seek the vir- 
tue and welfare of their fellow-citizens, and to do 
all in their power to prevent crimes; not merely 
by providing for the punishment of criminals, but 
by the abolition of those customs or practices hy 
which men are naturally led into the paths of vice 


and ruin. Among the many atrocious offences of 


the present day, highway robbery, piracy, and 
murder, frequently occur. y 
‘of public executions which have been witnessed 


in several of the United States, have justly excited 


reflection and inquiry; and, in searching for the 
causes of those crimes for which so many fellow 
beings have been sentenced to the gallows, your 


done by unauthorized pirates. 
injury to the innocent sufferers are the same in 
both cases, and in both the motives and disposi- 
tions of the perpetrators may be the same. 


The melancholy scenes 


families reduced to poverty, wretchedness, and 
despair. 
lives in consequence of these licensed depredations 


The number of seamen who lost their 


was doubtless very considerable. 

It is impossible for your memorialists to conceive 
how such deeds of rapine and violence can be rec- 
onciled to the principles of justice or humanity, 
when done by privateersmen, a more than when 

The injustice and 


As in the business of privateering all the odious 


passions of human nature are licensed—as the 
youth of our country become associated with des- 
perate and unprincipled men let loose from every 
moral restraint—what better can reasonably be ex- 
pected than that many of them will, after the close 
of the war, follow the trade to which they had 
been educated? When thousands of our citizens 
have served an apprenticeship in such an employ- 
ment, can it be wonderful if hundreds of them be- 


come pirates or highway robbers? And if they 
become hardened in iniquity, inured to crime, and 
ruined by the education which they thus receive, 
at whose hands will their blood be required? This 
is a question which, in the opinion of your memo- 
rialists, deserves the serious consideration of every 
legislator, every magistrate, and every citizen of 
the United States. However necessary it may be, 
in the present state of society, to inflict capital 
punishments on piratical offenders, still philan- 
thropy must weep and humanity recoil at the 
thought of taking the lives of men for crimes to 
which they have been trained up by the Govern- 
ment, and by the authorized customs of their 
country. 

In this age of improvement it will generally be 


* If we may credit the narratives of the four pirates 
who were executed in Boston, February 18, 1819, 
they had all been concerned in privateering, or State 
piracy ; not all, however, by license from our Govern- 


| ment. 
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admitted in theory, thatrulers should ever exercise 
a tender and parental care towards their subjects, 
do all in their power to cause them to be educated 
in. the paths of benevolence and virtue, and to pre- 
serve them from the snares of vice, and the influ- 
ence of contaminating customs, Punishments are 
not the only nor the most effectual means of pre- 
venting crimes or saving men from vice. A vir- 
tuous education is infinitely preferable to sanguin- 
ary. laws, as a means of preserving men from those 
crimes which are usually punished with death ; 
and no laws, however severe, can reasonably be 
expected to prevent crimes, while such schools of 
depravity and licentiousness as those of privateer- 
ing are sanctioned by public authority. It is, there- 
fore, believed by your memorialists, that the prin- 
ciples of justice, humanity, religion, and sound 
policy, all unite in demanding the abolition of such 
seminaries of crime. 

lt is a gratifying fact that, in the infancy of the 
American Government, an attempt was mude by 
our rulers to effect by treaties the very object of 
the present memorial. As early as 1785, the cele- 
brated philosopher, Dr. Franklin, in a letter to a 
friend,* observed, that “the United States, though 
better situated than any other nation to profit by 
privateering, are, as far as in them lies, endeavor- 
ing to abolish the practice, by offering, in all their 
treaties with other Powers, an article, engaging 
solemnly that, in case of a future war, no privateer 
shall be commissioned on either side, and that un- 
armed merchant ships on both sides shall pursue 
their voyages unmolested.” This humane effort 
on the part of the American Government, at so 
early a period, affords encouragement to your me- 
morialists that Congress will listen with pleasure 
to a proposition for abolishing a practice which has 
justly been termed “a remnant of ancient piracy,” 
and which has for ages been a disgrace to civilized 
nations, and the abhorrence of good men. 

Though the magnanimous proposition formerly 
made was not generally adopted by other Govern- 
ments, yet your memorialists are of opinion that 
the people of Europe are more enlightened than 
they were thirty-five years ago, and that there is 
much reason to believe that a similar proposition 
at this period would meet the approbation of nearly 
all the Powers of Christendom. To repeat or re- 
new a proposition so philanthropic and humane, 
will not by enlightened men be regarded as be- 


* Benjamin Vaughan, Esquire. 


neath the dignity of any Government on earth; 
and, as the proposition probably originated in the 
United States, your memorialists have a strong de- 
sire that their own Government should have the 
honor of reviving it, and of pursuing the. object 
till it shall have been completely accomplished: 

Barbarians and unprincipled politicians might 
find a motive for continuing the practice in. the cir- 
cumstance mentioned by Dr. Franklin, that “the 
United States are better situated than any other na- 
tion to profit by privateering.” But can the enlight- 
ened legislators of this country deem it proper to 
“do evil that good may come?” Can any con- 
siderations of profit induce them to continue a 
practice so palpably unjust in its nature and oper- 
ations, so ruinous to the morals of their fellow- 
citizens, and which furnishes such a multitude of 
convicts for the State prisons and the gallows? 

During a time of general peace it may naturally 
be expected that the rulers of Christendom will 
more impartially examine the subject, if proposed 
to them, than ina time when their passions are 
excited by war. The present state of the world is, 
therefore, deemed favorable for accomplishing the 
object of this memorial. 

In regard to the best course for abolishing the 
practice in question, your memorialists would not 
undertake to prescribe, but confide in the wisdom 
of their Representatives in Congress. They have 
no fear that any method will be adopted to effect 
the abolition of privateering, which can more en- 
danger the best interests of the country than a con- 
tinuance of the custom. They, however, most 
respectfully and fervently pray that Congress would 
devise and adopt some plan which shall free our 
nation from the reproach of being supporters of a 
practice which every enlightened mind must dep- 
recate and abhor. 

The undersigned beg leave to close their memo- 
rial to the honorable Legislature of the United 
States in the words of Dr. Franklin, on the same 
subject: “This will bea happy improvement in the 
law of nations. The humane and the just can- 
not but wish success io the proposition.” 


PLAINFIELD, Mass., Dec. 27, 1819. 
At an annual meeting of the Plainfield Peace 
Society, voted unanimously that this memorial be 
sigaed by the president and secretary, and pre- 
sented, to the Congress of the United States. 


MOSES HALLECK, Pres’. 
JACOB PORTER, Kory. 


PUBLIC ACTS OF CONGRESS; 


PASSED AT THE. FIRST SESSION OF THE SIXTEENTH CONGRESS, BEGUN AND 
HELD AT THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, MONDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1819. 


An Act authorizing the transmission of certain Docu- 
ments free of postage. 

Be, tt enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives. of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Members of Congress, the 
Delegates from Territories, the Secretary of the 
Senate, and the Clerk of the House of Represen- 
tatives be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
transmit, free of postage, to any post office within 
the United States, or the Territories thereof, any 
documents which have been, or may be, printed 
by. order of either House, during the present Con- 


gress. 
` JAS. BARBOUR, 
President pro tem. of the Senate. 
HENRY CLAY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Approved, December 14, 1819. 
JAMES MONROE. 


account of the sick, including those of the marine 
corps, eight thousand eight hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For repairs of vessels, one hundred and one 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

j For contingent expenses, cleven thousand dol- 
ars. 

For the salaries of two agents, and a surveyor, 
appointed under the authority of the act of Con- 
gress of the first March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventeen, entitled “An act making 
reservation of certain public lands to supply tim- 
ber for naval purposes,” and contingent expenses 
for carrying the same into effect, seven thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sev- 
eral appropriations, hereinbefore made, shall be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. 

Approved, January 14, 1820. 


An Act making a partial appropriation for the military 
service of the United States for the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty. 

Be ü enacted, &c., That the following sums be, 
and are hereby, appropriated to the objects herein 
specified, to wit: 

For subsistence of the Army of the United 
States, two hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 

For the national armories, fifty-six thousand 
dollars. 

For arrearages, on the settlement of outstanding 
claims, fifty thousand dollars. 

Src 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
sums be paid out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, January 14, 1820. 


An Act supplementary to the act entitled “ An act to 
regulate and fix the compensation of the Clerks in 
the different Offices,” passed the twentieth of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighteen. 

Be tt enacted, §c., That the authority given in 
the eighth scction of the above recited act, to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to employ nine addi- 
tional clerks in the office of the Third Auditor, 
and three additional clerks in the office of the 
Second Comptroller of the Treasury be and the 
same is hereby continued, until the thirty-first 
day of December, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty, and no longer; and that the sum ne- 
cessary to carry into effect the provisions of this 
act be and the same is hereby appropriated, and 
shall be paid out of any money m the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, January 14, 1820. 


An Actin addition to the “ Act making appropriations 
for the support of the Navy of the United States 
for the year one thousand eight hundred and nine- 
teen.” 

Be it enacted, &c., That the following sums, in 
addition to those appropriated by the act to which 
this is a supplement be, and the same are hereby, 
appropriated: 

For pay and subsistence of the officers, and pay 
of the seamen, two hundred and seventy-three 
thousand one hundred dollars. 

For provisions, forty-one thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

For medicines, hospital stores, and expenses on 


An Act to alter the terms of the. Court of the Western 
District of Virginia. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the sessions of the Court 
for the judicial district of Virginia west of the 
Alleghany mountains, instead of the times hereto- 
fore appointed, shall hercafter be holden annually 
as follows: At Wythe Courthouse on the first 
Mondays of May and October; at Lewisburg, on 
the second Mondays of May and October ; and at 
Clarksburg, on the fourth Mondays of May and 
October; any law to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all pro-| in such classes as the Secretary of the Treasury 


cesses which may have issued, or may hereafter 
issue, returnable to the next succeeding terms as 
heretofore established, shall be held returnable, 
and be returned, to those terms to which they are 
severally changed by this act. 

Approved, February 10, 1820. 


An Act making appropriations to supply the deficiency 
in the appropriations heretofore made for the com- 
pletion of the repairs of the north and south wings 
of the Capitol, for furnishing the President’s House, 
and the erection of two new Executive offices. 


Be it enacted, §c., That, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the deficiency in the appropriations hereto- 
fore made, for completing the repairs of the north 
and south wings of the Capitol, for finishing the 
President’s house, and the erection of two new 
Executive offices, the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, respectively appropriated, that is 
to say: 

For completing the repairs of the north and 
south wings of the Capitol, the sum of seventy- 
five thousand dollars. 

For finishing the President’s house, the sum of 
thirteen thousand one hundred and seventy-four 
dollars and sixty-six cents. 

For erecting two new Executive offices, the 
sum of eleven thousand and fifteen dollars and 
seventy-one cents. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
several sums be paid out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, February 10, 1820. 


An Act to provide for obtaining accurate statements 
of the foreign commerce of the United States. 

Be ü enacted, Gc, That the Register of the 
Treasury shall, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, annually prepare statistical 
accounts of the commerce of the United States 
with foreign countries, for each preceding year; 
which accounts shall be laid before Congress, by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, on the first Mon- 
day in December in every year, or as soon after 
as possible. 

Seo. 2. And be it further enacted, That such ac- 
counts shall comprehend and state all goods, wares, 
and merchandise, exported from the United States 
to other countries; all goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, imported into the United States from other 
countries; and all navigation employed in the 
foreign trade of the United States; which facts 
shall be stated according to the principles and in 
the manner hereby directed. 

Sec. 3. And be at further enacted, That the kinds, 
quantities, and values, of all articles exported, and 
the kinds, quantities, and values, of all articles im- 
ported, shall be distinctly stated in such accounts; 
except in cases in which it may appear to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury that separate statemenis of 
the species, quantities, or values, of any particular 
article would swell the annual statements without 
utility; and, in such cases, the kinds and total 
values of such articles shall be stated together, or 


may think fit. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the ex- 
ports sball be so stated, as to show the exports to 
each foreign country, and their values; and that 
the imports shall be so stated, as to show the im- 
ports from each foreign country, and their values. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the exports 
shall be so stated, as to show separately, the exports 
of articles of the production or manufacture of the 
United States, and their values; and the expurts 
of articles of the production or manufacture of for- 
eign countries, and their values. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the navi- 
gation employed in the foreign trade of the United 
States, shall be stated in such manner, as to show 
the amount of the tonnage of all vessels departing 
from the United States for foreign countries ; and, 
separately, the amount of such tonnage of vessels 
of the United States, and the amount of such ton- 
nage of foreign vessels; and also the foreign na- 
tions to which such foreign tonnage belongs, and 
the amount of such tonnage belunging to each 
foreign nation: and in such manner as also to show 
the amount of the tonnage of all vessels departing 
for every particular foreign country, with which 
the United Stateshave any considerable commerce; 
and, separately, the amount of such tonnage of 
vessels of the United States, and the amount of 
such tonnage of foreign vessels: and in such man- 
ner as to show the amount of the tonnage of all 
vessels arriving in the United States from foreign 
countries; and, separately, the amount of such 
tonnage of vessels of the United States, and the 
amount of such tonnage of foreign vessels; and, 
also, the foreign nations to which such foreign 
tonnage belongs, and the amount of such tonnage 
belonging to each foreign nation: and, in such 
manner, as also to show the amount of the tonnage 
of all vessels arriving from every particular for- 
eign country, with which the United States have 
any considerable commerce; and, separately, the 
amount of such tonnage of vessels of the United 
States, and the amount of such tonnage of foreign 
vessels. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the kinds 
and quantities of all imported articles free from duty 
shall be ascertained by entry made upon oath or 
affirmation by the owner, or by the consignee or 
agent of the importer; or by actual examination, 
where the collector shall think such examination 
necessary : and that the values of all such articles 
shall be ascertained in the same manner, in which 
the values of imports subject to duties ad valorem 
are ascertained. 

Sec. 8. And bet further enacted, That the values 
of all imported articles subject to specific duties 
shall be ascertained in the manner in which the 
values of imports subject to duties ad valorem are 
ascertained. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the col- 
lectors shall keep separate accounts of the kinds, 
quantities, and values of such parts of the imports 
subject to duties ad valorem, as may be directed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 10. And be ü further enacted, That all 
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articles exported shall be valued at their actual 
cost, or the values which they may truly bear, at 
the time of exportation, in the ports of the United 
States, from which they are exported: and that 
all articles imported shall be valued at their actual 
cost, or the values which they may truly bear in 
the foreign ports from which they are exported for 
importation into the United States, at the time of 
such exportation. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That, before 
a clearance shall be granted for any vessel bound 
to a foreign place, the owners, shippers, or con- 
signors, of the cargo on board ef such vessel, shall 
deliver to the collector manifests of the cargo, or 
the parts thereof, shipped by them respectively, 
and shall verify the same by oath or affirmation ; 
and such manifests shall specify the kinds and 
quantities of the articles shipped by them respec- 
tively, and the value of the total quantity of each 
kind of articles ; and such oath or affirmation shall 
state that such manifest contains a fuli, just, and 
true account of all articles laden on board of such 
vessel by the owners, shippers, or consignors, re- 
spectively, and that the values of such articles are 
truly stated, according to their actual cost, or the 
values which they truly bear at the port and time 
of exportation; and, before a clearance shall be 
granted for any such vessel, the master of every 
such vessel, and the owners, shippers, and consign- 
ors of the cargo, shall state, upon oath or affirma- 
tion, to the collector, the foreign place or country 
in which such cargo is truly intended to be landed ; 
and the said oath or affirmation shall be taken and 
subscribed in writing. 

Sec. 12.-And be it further enacted, That every 
collector shall keep an accurate account of the 
national characters and tonnage of all vessels which 
depart from his district for foreign countries, and 
of the foreign places or countries for which such 
yessels depart; and, also, an accurate account of 
the national characters and tonnage of all vessels 
which enter his district from foreign countries, and 
of the foreign places or countries from which such 
vessels arrive. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the sev- 
eral collectors shall make quarter yearly returns to 
the Register of the Treasury, of all the facts and 
matters which they are hereby required to ascertain. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall give such directions 
to the collectors, and prescribe such rules and forms 
to be observed by them, as may appear to him pro- 
per for attaining the objects of this act: Provided, 
That such directions or rules shall not be contrary 
to the provisions of any law of the United States. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That the forms 
of the annual statements hereby required shall be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall prescribe such forms as may be proper to 
exhibit the facts hereby required to be stated in the 
clearest manner, and to show the actual state of 
commerce and navigation between the United 
States and foreign countries in each ycar. 

Src. 16. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall be in force from the 30th day of September 
next.—[Approved, February 10, 1820.7 


An Act for the admission of the State of Maine into the 
Union. 

Whereas, by an act of the State of Massachu- 
setts, passed on the nineteenth day of June, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, 
entitled “An act relating to the separation of the 
District of Maine from Massachusetts proper, and 
forming the same into a separate and independent 
State,” the people of that part of Massachusetts 
heretofore known as the District of Maine, did, 
with the consent of the Legislature of the said 
State of Massachusetts, form themselves into an 
independent State, and did establish a constitution 
for the government of the same, agreeably to the 
provisions of the said act—Therefore, 

Be i enacted, &c., That, from and after the fif- 
teenth day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty, the State of Maine is hereby declared 
to be one of the United States of America, and 


admitted into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States, in all respects whatever. 


Approved, March 3, 1820. 


An Act to remit the duties on the statue of George 


Washington. 

Be it enacted, §c. That the duties which have 
accrued, or may accrue, to the United States, upon 
the importation of a statue of George Washington, 
by order and for the use of the State of North 


Carolina, be, and they are hereby, remitted. 


Approved, February 24, 1820. 


An Act further to extend the Charter of the City of 


Washington. 
Be it enacted, §c., That the act, entitled “An act 


to incorporate the inhabitants of the City of Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia,” and the act 
supplementary to the same, passed on the twenty- 
fourth of February, one thousand eight hundred 
and four, and the act entitled “An act further to 
amend the charter of the City of Washington,” 
be, and the same are hereby, extended to the third 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-one, unless sooner repealed. 


Approved, February 28, 1820. 


An Act altering the place of holding the circuit and 
district court in the district of Obio. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the circuit court in and 
for the district of Ohio shall, from and after the 
passage of this act, be held at Columbus, in said 
district, on the first Mondays of September and 
January, in each and every year; and that all 
causes, actions, suits, process, p cadings, and other 
proceedings, of every description, that are, or shall 
be, existing or depending in the said circuit court 
shall be continued over and returnable to the said 
cireuit court, to be held at Columbus as aforesaid, 
and shall be proceeded with in due form of law. 

Spc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the district 
court, in and for the district of Ohio, shall, from 
and after the passage of this act, be held at Co- 
lumbus, in said district, on the second Mondays of 
September and January, each and every year ; and 
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that all causes, actions, suits, process, pleadings, and 
other proceedings of every description, that are or 
shall be existing or depending in the said district 
court, shall be continued over and returnable to the 
said district court, to be holden at Columbus as 
aforesaid, and shall be proceeded with in due form 
of law. 
Approved, March 4, 1820. 


An Act to continue in force for a further time the 
act entitled “An act for establishing trading-houses 
with the Indian tribes.” 

Be it 2nacted, &c., That the act, entitled “An act 
for establishing trading-houses with the Indian 
tribes,” passed on the second day of March, one 
thousaind eight hundred and eleven, and which 
‘was, by subsequent acts, continued in force until 
the first day of March, one thousand eight hun- 
diéd and twenty, shall be, and the same is hereby, 
further continued in force until the third day of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
one, and no longer. 

Approved, March 4, 1820. 


An Act to authorize the people of Missouri Territory 
to form a constitution and State government, and 
for the admission of such State into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States, and to 
prohibit slavery in certain territories. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the inhabitants of that 
portion of the Missouri Territory included with- 
in the boundaries hereinafter designated, be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to form for them- 
selves a constitution and State government, and 
to assume such nameas they shall deem proper; 
and the said State, when formed, shall be admitted 
into the Union, upon an equal footing with the 
original States, in all respects whatsoever. 

Seo. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
State shall consist of all the territory included 
within the following boundaries, to wit: Begin- 
ning in the middle of the Mississippi river, on the 
parallel of thirty-six degrees of north latitude; 
thence, west, along that parallel of latitude to the 
St. Francois river; thence up, and following the 
course of that river, in the middle of the main 
channel thereof, to the parallel of latitude of thirty- 
six degrees and thirty minutes; thence, west, 
along the same, to a point where the said parallel 
is intersected by a meridian line passing through 


the middle of the mouth of the Kansas river, | 


where the same empties into the Missouri river ; 
thence, from the point aforesaid, north, along the 
said meridian line, to the intersection of the par- 
allel of latitude which passes through the rapids 
of the river Des Moines, making the said line to 
correspond with the Indian boundary line; thence, 
east, from the point of intersection last aforesaid, 
along the said parallel of latitude, to the middle 
of the channel of the main fork of the said river 
Des Moines; thence down, and along the middle 
of the main channel of the said river Des Moines, 
to the mouth of the same, where it empties into 
the Mississippi river; thence, due east, to the mid- 
dle of the main channel of Mississippi river; 


thence, down, and following the course of the Mis- 
sissippi river, in the middle of the main channel 
thereof, to the place of beginning: Provided, The 
said State shall ratify the boundaries aforesaid: 
And provided, also, That the said State shall have 
concurrent jurisdiction on the river Mississippi, 
and every other river bordering on the said State, 
so far as the said rivers shall form a common 
boundary to the said State; and any other State 
or States, now or hereafter to be formed and 
bounded by the same, such rivers to be common 
to both; and that the river Mississippi, and the 
navigable rivers and waters leading into the same, 
shall be common highways, and forever free, as 
well to the inhabitants of the said State as to other 
citizens of the United States, without any tax, 
duty, impost, or toll, therefor, imposed by the said 
State. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all free 
white male citizens of the United ‘Statés, who 
shall have arrived at the age of twenty-one years, 
and have resided in said Territory three months 
previous to the day of election, and all other per- 
sons qualified to vote for representatives to the 
General Assembly of the said Territory, shall be 
qualified to be elected, and they are hereby quali- 
fied and authorized to vote, and choose represent- 
atives to form a convention, who shall be appor- 
tioned amongst the several counties, as follows : 

From the county of Howard, five representa- 
tives. From the county of Cooper, three repre- 
sentatives. From the county of Montgomery, two 
representatives. From the county of Pike, one 
representative. From the county of Lincoln. one 
representative. From the county of St. Charles, 
three representatives. H'rom the county of Frank- 
lin, one representative. Hrom the county of St. 
Louis, eight representatives. Krom the county of 
Jefferson, one representative. From the county 
of Washington, three representatives. From the 
county of St. Genevieve, four representatives. 
From the county of Madison, one representative. 
From the county of Cape Girardeau, five repre- 
sentatives. From the county of New Madrid, two 
representatives. From the county of Wayne, and 
that portion of the county of Lawrence that falls 
within the boundaries herein designated, one rep- 
resentative. 

And the election for the representatives afore- 
said shall be holden on the first Monday, and two 
succeeding days of May next, throughout the seve- 
ral counties aforesaid in the said Territory, and 
shall be in every respect held and conducted in the 
same manner, and under the same regulations, as 
is prescribed by the laws of the said Territory 
regulating elections therein, for members of the 
General Assembly, except that the returns of the 
election in that portion of Lawrence county in- 
cluded in the boundaries aforesaid, shall be made 
to the county of Wayne, as is provided in other 
cases under the laws of said Territory. 

Sec. 4. And be i further enacted, That the mem- 
bers of the convention thus duly elected, shall be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to meet at the seat 
of government of said Territory, on the second 
Monday of the month of June next; and the said 
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convention, when so assembled, shall have power 
and authority to adjourn to any other place in the 
said Territory, which to them shall seem best for 
thie convenient transaction of their business; and 
which convention, when so met, shall first deter- 
mine, by a majority of the whole number elected, 
whether it be, or be not, expedient at that time to 
form a constitution and State government for the 
people within the said Territory, as included 
within the boundaries above designated ; and, if 
it be deemed expedient, the convention shall be, 
and hereby is, authorized to form a constitution 
and State government; or, if it be deemed more 
expedient, the said convention shall provide by 
ordinance for electing representatives to form a 
constitution or frame of government; which said 
representatives shall be chosen in such manner, 
and in such proportion, as they shall designate; 
and shall meet at such time and place as shall be 

rescribed by the said ordinance; and shall then 
orm for the people of said Territory, within the 
boundaries aforesaid, a constitution and State gov- 
ernment: Provided, That the same, whenever 
formed, shall be republican, and not repugnant to 
the Constitution of the United States; and that 
the, Legislature of said State shall never interfere 
with the primary disposal of the soil by the United 
States, nor with any regulations Congress may 
find necessary for securing the title in such soil to 
the bona jide purchasers ; and that no tax shall be 
imposed on Nande the property of the United 
States; and in no case shall non-resident proprie- 
tors be taxed higher than residents. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, until the 
next general census shall be taken, the said State 
shall be entitled to one representative in the House 
of Representatives of the United States. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the fol- 
lowing propositions be, and the same are hereby, 
offered to the convention of the said Territory of 
Missouri, when formed, for their free acceptance 
or rejection, which, if accepted by the convention, 
shall be obligatory upon the United States. 

First. That section numbered sixteen in every 
township, and when such section has been sold, 
or otherwise disposed of, other lands equivalent 
thereto, and as contiguous as may be, shall be 
granted to the State for the use of the inhabitants 
of such township for the use of schools. 

Second. That all salt springs, not exceeding 
twelve in number, with six sections of land ad- 
joining to each, shall be granted to the said State, 
for the use of said State, the same to be selected 
by the Legislature of the said State, on or before 
tlie first day of January, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-five, and the same, when 
so selected, to be used under such terms, condi- 
tions, and regulations, as the Legislature of said 
State shall direct: Provided, That no salt spring, 
the right whereof now is, or hereafter shall be, 
confirmed or adjudged to any individual or indi- 
viduals, shall, by this section, be granted to said 
State: And provided, also, That the Legislature 
shall never sell or lease the same, at any one time, 
for a longer period than ten years, without the 
consent of Congress. 


ee 


Third. That five per cent. of the net proceeds of 
the sale of lands lying within the said Territory, 
or State, and which shall be sold by Congress, 
from and after the first day of January next, after 
deducting all expenses incident to the same, shall 
be reserved for making public roads and canals, of 
which three-fifths shall be applied to those objects 
within the State, under the direction of the Legis- 
lature thereof; and the other two-fifths in defray- 
ing, under the direction of Congress, the expenses 
to be incurred in making of a road or roads, canal 
or canals, leading to the said State. 

Fourth. That four entire sections of land be, and 
the same are hereby, granted to the said State, for 
the purpose of fixing their seat of government there- 
on, which said sections shall, under the direction 
of the Legislature of said State, be located, as 
near as may be, in one body, at any time, in such 
townships and ranges as the Legislature aforesaid 
may select, on any of the public lands of the Uni- 
ted States: Provided, That such locations shall be 
made prior to the public sale of the lands of the 
United States surrounding such location. 

Fifth. That thirty-six sections, or one entire 
township, which shall be designated ‘by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, together with the other 
lands heretofore reserved for that purpose, ‘shall 
be reserved for the use of a seminary of learning, 
and vested in the Legislature of said State, to be 
appropriated ‘solely for the use of such seminary 
by the said Legislature: Provided, That the five 
foregoing propositions herein offered, are on the 
condition that the convention of the said State 
shall provide, by an ordinance, irrevocable with- 
out the consent of the United States, that every 
and each tract of land sold by the United States 
from and after the first day of January next, shall 
remain exempt from any tax laid by order or un- 
der the authority of the State, whether for State, 
county, or township, or any other purpose what- 
ever, for the term of five years from and after the 
day of sale: And further, That the bounty lands 
granted, or hereafter to be granted, for military ser- 
vices during the late war, shall, while they con- 
tinue to be held by the patentees, or their heirs, 
remain exempt as aforesaid from taxation for the 
term of three years from and after the date of the 
patents respectively. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That, in case 
a constitution and State government shall be 
formed for the people of the said Territory of Mis- 
souri, the said convention or representatives, as 
soon thereafter as may be, shall cause a true and 
attested copy of such constitution, or frame of 
State government, as shall be formed or provided, 
to be transmitted to Congress. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That in all 
that territory ceded by France to the United States, 
under the name of Louisiana, which lies north of 
thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north lati- 
tude, not included within the limits of the State 
contemplated by this act, slavery and involuntary, 
servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the parties shall have been duly 
convicted, shall be, and is hereby, forever prohib- 
ited: Provided always, That any person escaping 
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into the same, from whom labor or service is law- 
fully claimed, in any State or Territory of the 
United States, such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
claimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his 
+ or her labor or services as aforesaid. 
Approved, March 6, 1820. 


An Act in addition to an act, entitled “An act regu- 
lating the Post Office Establishment.” 


Be it enacted, &c., That, during the present and 
every subsequent session of Congress, all lettersand 
packets to and from the President of the Senate 
pro tempore, and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, for the time being, shall be received 
and conveyed by mail, free of postage, under the 
same restrictions as are provided by 
spect to letters and packets to and from the Vice 
President of the United States. 

Approved, March 13, 1820. 


An Act to provide for taking the fourth census or 
enumeration of the inhabitants of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

Bett enacted, §c., That the marshals of the several 
districts of the United States, and of the District 
of Columbia, and of the Territories of Missouri, 
Michigan, and Arkansas, respectively, shall be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and required, un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of State, and 
according to such instructions as he shall give, pur- 
suant to this act, to cause the number of thie in- 
habitants within their respective districts and ter- 
ritories to be taken, omitting, in such enumeration, 
Indians not taxed, and distinguishing free persons, 


Jaw with re- | 


| peace, resident within their respective districts or 
i territories, before they enter on the duties required 

by this act. The oath or affirmation of the mar- 
i shal shall be as follows: “I, A B, marshal of the 
district of , do solemnly swear, (or affirm,) 
that I will well and truly cause to be made a just 
and perfect enumeration and description of all per- 

sons resident within my district, (or territory,) and 
| also an account of the manufactures, except house- 
hold manufactures, and return the same to the Sec- 
retary of State, agreeably to the directions of an 
l act of Congress, entitled ‘An act to provide for 
| taking the fourth census or enumeration of the in- 
| habitants of the United States, and for other pur- 
| poses, according to the best of my ability.” The 
l oath or affirmation of an assistant shall be, “TI, 


| A B, do solemnly swear, (or- affirm,) that I will 
‘make a just and perfect enumeration and descrip- 
tion of all persons resident within the division 
assigned to me for that purpose, by the marshal of 
, and, also, an account of the manufactures, 
except houschold manufactures, and make due re- 
turn thereof to the said marshal, agreeably to the 
directions of the act of Congress, entitled ‘An act 
to provide for taking the fourth census or enumer- 
ation of the inhabitants of the United States,’ and 
for other purposes,’ according to the best of my 
abilities.’ The enumeration shall ‘commence on 
the first Monday of August, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty, and shall close 
within six calendar months thereafter. The sev- 
eral assistants shall, within the said six months, 
transmit to the marshals, by whom they shall re- 
spectively be appointed, accurate returns of all 
persons, except Indians not taxed, within their re- 


including those bound to service for a term of spective divisions; which returns shall be made 


years, from all others; distinguishing, also, the 
sexes and colors of free persons, and the free males 
under ten years of age; those of ten years and 
under sixteen ; those of sixteen and under twenty- 
six; those of twenty-six and under forty-five; 
and those of forty-five and upwards; and, also, 
distinguishing free females under ten years of age; 
those of ten and under sixteen; those of sixteen 
and under twenty-six; those of twenty-six and 
under forty-five; and those of forty-five and up- 
wards; and also distinguishing the number of 
persons engaged in agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, respectively. For effecting which 
the marshals aforesaid shall have power, and 
they are hereby, respectively, authorized and re- 
quired, to appoint one or more assistants in each 
county and city, in their respective districts 
and territories, residents of the county and city 
for which they shall be appointed, and shall assign 
a certain division to each of the said assistants, 
which division shall not consist of more than one 
county or city, but may include one or more towns, 
townships, wards, hundreds, or parishes, plainly 
and distinctly bounded by water courses, moun- 
tains, public roads, or other monuments. And the 
said enumeration shall be made by an actual inqui- 
ry at every dwelling-house, or of the head of every 
family, and not otherwise. The marshals and 
their assistants shall, respectively, take an oath or 
affirmation before some judge or justice of the 


in a schedule, distinguishing in each county, city, 
town, township, ward, or parish, the several fami- 
lies, by the names of their master, mistress, stew- 
ard, overseer, or other principal person therein, in 
the manner following: The number of persons 
within my division, consisting of ——, appears in 
a schedule hereto annexed, subscribed by me this 
day of ——, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty. A B, assistant to the mar- 
shal of —. i 

Schedule of the whole number of persons within 
the division allotted to A B: 


Name of the county, parish, township, town, or 
city, where the family resides. 


| Names of heads of families. 
| Free white wales under ten years. 


| Free white males of ten and under sixteen. 


| Frec white males between sixteen aud eighteen. 
| Free white males of sixteen and under twenty-six, 
including heads of families. 
Free white males of twenty-six and under forty- 
five, including heads of families. 
“Free white males of forty-five and upwards, in- 
cluding heads of families. 


Free waite lemaies of sixteen and nader tweaty- 
six, Including heads of families. 
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five, including heads of families. 


Free white females of forty-five and upwards, in- 
cluding heads of families. 


| Foreigners not naturalized. 


SLAVES. 


| Males under fourteen. 

| Males of fourteen and under twenty-six. 

| Males of twenty-six and under forty-five. 
| Males of forty-five and upwards. - 
| Females of fourteen. E 


| Females of fourteen and under twenty-six. 


} 


| Females of twenty-six and under forty-five. 


FREE COLORED PERSONS. 


| Males under fourteen years. 
| Males of fourteen and under twenty-six. 

| Males of twenty-six and under forty-five. 

| Males of forty-five and upwards. 

| Females under fourteen years. 

| Females of fourteen and under twenty-six. 
| Females of twenty-six and under forty-five. 
| Females of forty-five and upwards. 


| All other persons, except Indians not taxed. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That every as- 
sistant failing or neglecting to make a proper re- 
turn, or making a false return of the enumeration 
to the marshal, within the time limited by this act, 
shall forfeit the sum of two hundred dollars, re- 
coverable in the manner pointed out in the next 
section of this act. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the mar- 
shals shall file the several returns aforesaid, and, 
also, an attested copy of the aggregate amount 
hereinafter directed, to be transmitted by them, 
respectively, to the Secretary of State, with the 
clerks of their respective districts, or superior 
courts, (as the case may be,) who are hereby di- 
rected to receive, and carefully to preserve the 
same. And the marshals, respectively, shall, on 
or before the first day of April, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-one, transmit 
to the Secretary of State the aggregate amount of 
each description of persons within their respective 
districts or territories. And every marshal failing 
to file the returns of his assistants, or the returns 
of any of them, with the clerks of the respective 
courts as aforesaid, or failing to return the aggre- 
gate amount of each description of persons in their 
respective districts or territories, as required by this 
act, and as the same shall appear from said returns, 
to the Secretary of State, within the time limited 
by this act, shall, for every such offence, forfeit the 
sum of one thousand dollars, which forfeitures 
shall be recoverable in the courts of the districts 
or territories where the said offences shall be com- 
mitted, or within the circuit courts held within 
the same, by action of debt, information, or in- 
dictment; the one-half thereof to the use of the 


Free white females of twenty-six and under forty- | 


but where the prosecution shall be first instituted 
on behalf of the United States, the whole shall 
accrue to their use. And, for the more effectual 
discovery of such offences, the judges of the sev- 
eral district courts, in the several districts, and of 
the Supreme Courts in the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States, as aforesaid, at their next session, to be 
held after the expiration of the time allowed for 
making the returns of the enumeration hereby 
directed, to the Secretary of State, shall give this 
act in charge to the grand juries in their respective 
courts, and shall cause the returns of the several 
assistants, and the said attested copy of the aggre- 
gate amount to be laid before them for inspection. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That every as- 
sistant shall receive at the rate of one dollar for 
every hundred persons by him returned, where 
such persons reside in the country; and where 
such persons reside in a city or town, containing 
more than three thousand persons, such assistant 
shall receive at the rate of one dollar for every 
three hundred persons; but where, from the dis- 
persed situation of the inhabitants in some divis- 
ions, one dollar will be insufficient for one hundred 
persons, the marshals, with the approbation of the 
judges of their respective districts or territories, 
may make such further allowance to the assistants 
in such divisions as shall be deemed an adequate 
compensation: Provided, The same does not ex- 
ceed one dollar and twenty-five cents for every 
fifty persons by them returned: Provided, further, 
That before any assistant, as aforesaid, shall be 
entitled to receive said compensation, he shall take 
and subscribe the following oath or affirmation, 
before some judge or justice of the peace author- 
ized to administer the same, to wit: I, A B, do 
solemnly swear, or affirm, that the number of per- 
sons sct forth in the return made by me, agreeably 
to the provisions of the act, entitled “An act to 
provide for taking the fourth census or enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” have been ascertained by an 
actual inquiry at every dwelling-house, or of the 
head of every family, in exact conformity with the 
provisions of said act; and that I have, in every 
respect, fulfilled the duties required of me by said 
act to the best of my abilities, and that the return 
aforesaid is correct and true, according to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. The several mar- 
shals shall receive as follows: The marshal of the 
District of Maine, two hundred and fifty dollars ; 
the marshal of the district of New Hampshire, two 
hundred and fifty dollars; the marshal of the dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, three hundred dollars; the 
marshal of the district of Rhode Island, one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars; the marshal of the district 
of Connecticut, two hundred dollars; the marshal 
of the district of Vermont, two hundred and fifty 
dollars; the marshal of the southern district of. 
New York, two hundred and fifty dollars; the 
marshal of the northern district of New York, two 
hundred and fifty dollars; the marshal of the dis- 
trict of New Jersey, two hundred dollars ; the mar- 
shal of the eastern district of Pennsylvania, three 
hundred dollars; the marshal of the western dis- 


United States and the other half to the informer ; | trict of Pennsylvania, two hundred dollars; the 
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marshal of the district of Delaware, one hundred | the schedule having been set up and suffered to 
dollars; the marshal of the district of Maryland, | remain, shall be transmitted to the marshal, with 
three hundred dollars; the marshal of the eastern i the return of the number of persons, and in case 
district of Virginia, three hundred dollars; the | any assistant shall fail to make such proof to the 
marshal of the western district of Virginia, two | marshal as aforesaid, he shall forfeit the compen- 


hundred dollars; the marshal of the district of | sation allowed him by this act. 


Kentucky, three hundred dollars; the marshal of i 


the district of North Carolina, three hundred and | 
fifty dollars; the marshal of the district of South į 
Carolina, three hundred dollars; the marshal of | 
the district of Georgia, three hundred dollars; tke 
marshal of the district of Hast Tennessee, one hun- | 
dred and fifty dollars; the marshal of the district | 
of West Tennessee, one hundred and fifty dollars; 
the marshal of the district of Ohio, three hundred 
dollars; the marshal of the district of Indiana, two 
hundred dollars; the marshal of the district of 
Illinois, one hundred and fifty dollars; the mar- 
shal of the district of Mississippi, one hundred and 
fifty dollars; the marshal of the district of Louisi- 
ana, one hundred and fifty dollars; the marshal of | 
the district of Alabama, one hundred and fifty | 
dollars; the marshal of the District of Columbia, 
fifty dollars; the marshal of the Missouri Terri- 
tory, one hundred dollars; the marshal of the 
Michigan Territory, one hundred dollars ; the mar- | 
al of the Arkansas ‘l'erritory, one hundred dol- , 
ars. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That every j 


erson whose usual place of abode shall be in any | 
fainily, on the said first Monday in August, one ; 
thousand eight hundred and twenty, shall be re- | 
turned as of such family; and the name of every | 
person who shall be an inhabitant of any district | 
or territory, without a settled place of residence, | 
shall be inserted in the column of the schedule! 
which is allotted for the heads of tamilies in the 
division where he or she shall be on the said first | 
Monday in August; and every person occasionally | 
absent at the time of enumeration, as belonging to | 
the place in which he or she usually resides in the | 
United States. i 


Sec. 6. Aud be it further enacted, That each and | 
every free person, more than sixtecn years of age, | 
whether heads of families or not, belonging to any 
family within any division, district, or territory, 
made or established within the United States, shall | 
be, and hereby is, obliged to render to the assistant | 
of the division, 1f required, a true account, to the | 
best of his or her knowledge, of every person be- 
longing to such family, respectively, according to | 
the several descriptions aforesaid, on pain of for- | 
feiting twenty dollars, to be sued for and recovered, | 
in an action of debt, by such assistant; the one} 
half to his own use, and the other half to the use i 
of the United States. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That each and : 
every assistant, previous to making his return to į 
the marshal, shall cause a correct copy, signed by | 
himself, of the schedule containing the number of 
inhabitants within his division, to be set up at two 
of the most public places within the same, there to 
remain for the inspection of all concerned; for 
each of which copies the said assistant shall be 
entitled to receive two dollars: Provided, Proof of 


Sec. 8. And be i further eaacted, That the Sec- 
retary of State shall be and hereby is authorized 


j and required to transmit to the marshals of the 


several districts and territories, regulations and 
instructions pursuant to this act, for carrying the 
same into effect, and also the forms contained 
therein, of the schedule to be returned, and such 
other forms as may be necessary in carrying this 
act into execution, and proper interrogatories to 
be administered by the several persons to be em- 
ployed in taking the enumeration. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That in those 
States composing two districts, and where part of 
a county may lie in each district, such county 
shall be considered as belonging to that district in 
which the court-house of said county may be 
situate. 


Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the several marshals and their as- 
sistants, at the time of taking the said census, to 
take, under the direction of the Secretary of State, 
and according to such instructions as he shall 
give, and such forms as he shall prescribe, an ac- 
count of the several manufacturing establishments, 
and their manufactures, within their several dis- 
tricts, territories, and divisions: the said assistants 
shall make return of the same to the marshals of 
their respective districts or territories; and the said 
marshals shall transmit the said returns, and ab- 
stracts thereof, to the Secretary of State, at the 
same time at which they are, by this act, required,. 
respectively, to make their returns to the Secre- 
tary of State; for the performance of which addi- 
tional service, they shall respectively receive, as 
compensation therefor, not exceeding twenty per 
centum in addition to the sums allowed by this 
act, to be apportioned in proportion to the services 
rendered, under the direction of the Secretary of 
State. 


Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That in all 
cases where the superficial content of any county 
or parish shall exceed forty miles square, and the 
number of inhabitants in said parish or county 
shall not exceed two thousand five hundred, the 
marshal or assistants shall be allowed, with the 
approbation of the judges of the respective districts 
or territories, such further compensation as shall 
be deemed reasonable: Provided, The same does 
not exceed three dollars for every fifty persons by 
them returned. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That when 
the aforesaid enumeration shall be completed, and 
returned to the office of the Secretary of State, 
by the marshals of the States and Territories, he 
shall direct the printers to Congress to print, for 
the use of the Congress, fifteen hundred copies 
thereof. 


Approved, March 14, 1820. 
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An Act making appropriations for the support of the 
Navy of the United States, for the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty. 


Be it enacted, §-c., That, for defraying the ex- 
penses of the Navy, for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty, the following sums be 
n the same are hereby respectively appropri- 
ated: 

For pay and subsistence of the officers, and pay 
of the seamen, nine hundred and cighty-nine thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty dollars. 

For provisions, four hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty-seven dollars. 

For medicines, hospital stores, and all expenses 
on account of the sick, including the marine corps, 
thirty-six thousand dollars. 

For repairs of vessels, four hundred and eighty- 
four thousand dollars. 

For store rent, freight, transportation, enlist- 
ment of scamen, and all other contingent ex- 
penses, two hundred and forty thousand dollars. 

For improvement of navy yards, docks, and 
wharves, pay of superintendents, store-keepers, 
Perks, and laborers, one hundred thousand dol- 
ars. 

For payment of contracts made for shells and 
shot, and for military stores, fifty thousand dollars. 

For pay and subsistence of the marine corps, 
one hundred and seventy-seven thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight dollars. 

For clothing the same, twenty-seven thousand 
two hundred and five dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the same, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be i further enacted, That the sev- 
eral appropriations hercin before made, shall be 
paid out of any money in the 'Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. 


Approved, March 17, 1820. 


An Act to authorize the President of the United States 
to appoint a Receiver of the public moncys and 
Register of the land office for the district of Law- 
rence county, in the Arkansas Territory. 


Be ü enacted, §c., That the President of the Uni- 
ted States be and heis hereby authorized to ap- 
point a Receiver of the public moneys and Regis- 
ter of the land office, for the district of Lawrence 
county, in the Arkansas Territory. 

Sec. 2. And be i further enacted, That any per- 
son having a claim to a right of pre-emption 
within the said district, shall make known his 
claim and location, according to the provisions of 
the laws now in force, to the Register, at least six 
weeks before the time to be designated by the Pre- 
sident of the United States for issuing patents to 
the soldiers of the late army, entitled to bounty 
land in said district. 

Approved, March 17, 1820. 


An Act establishing a Circuit Court within and for 
the District of Maine. 


Be tt enacted, &c., That, from and after the passing 


of this act, the districts of Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine, shall con- 
stitute the first circuit; and, in addition to the cir- 
cuit courts now holden in said circuit, there shall 
be holden annually two circuit courts within and 
for said District of Maine, by the Justice of the 
Supreme Court residing in said circuit, and by the 
District Judge of Maine, at the times and places 
following, viz: One session of said court shall 
commence and be holden at Portland, in said dis- 
trict, on the eighth day of May; and the other at 
Wiscasset, in said district, on the eighth day of 
October; and when either of said days shall hap- 
pen to be Sunday, the session shall commence on 
the day next following; and when only one of 
the judges hereby directed to hold the said circuit 
courts shall be able to attend, such circuit courts 
may be held by the judge so attending. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all acts, 
and parts of acts, granting said District Court of 
Maine the powers and jurisdiction of a circuit 
court of the United States be and the same are 
hereby repealed. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Cir- 
cuit Court by this act established in and for the 
District of Maine, shall have power to, and may, 
at its first session, take cognizance of, and proceed 
to act upon, hear, and decide, all actions, causes, 
pleas, processes, matters, and things, which have 
originated in the said District Court, and which 
would by law be cognizable, and be heard and 
determined by the Circuit Court to be holden in 
the District of Massachusetts, if this act had never 
been made and passed. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That those 
causes which have originated as aforesaid, in said 
District Court, and have been entered at the Cir- 
cuit Court in the District of Massachusetts, and 
are now pending therein, on error, appeal, or oth- 
erwise, shall be transferred to the Circuit Court by 
this act established, and entered on the docket of 
the same at its first session, in order that the said 
causes may be heard and decided therein in 
the manner provided by the third section of this 
act. 


Approved, March 30, 1820. 


An Act further to suspend, for a limited time, the sale 
or forfeiture of lands, for failure in completing the 
payment thercon. 


Beit enacted, §c., That the operation of the sixth 
condition of the fifth section of the act, entitled 
“An act to amend the act, entitled ‘An act pro- 
viding for the sale of the lands of the United States 
northwest of the Ohio, and above the mouth of 
Kentucky river,” be, and the same is hereby, sus- 
pended until the thirty-first day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-one, in favor 
of the purchasers of public lands, at any of the 
land offices of the United States: Provided, That 
the benefit of this act shall not be extended to any 
one purchaser for a greater quantity than six hun- 
dred and forty acres. 


Approved, March 39, 1820. 
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An Act for apportioning the Representatives in the 
Seventeenth Congress, to be elected in the States 
of Massachusetts and Maine, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, &c., That, in the election of Rep- 
yesentatives in the Seventeenth Congress, the State 
of Massachusetts shall be entitled to choose thirteen 
Representatives only; and the State of Maine 
shall be entitled to choose seven Representatives, 
according to the consent of the Legislature of the 
said State of Massachusetts, for this purpose given, 
by their resolve, passed on the twenty-fifth day of 
January last, and prior to the admission of the 
State of Maine into the Union. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, if the 
seat of any of the Representatives in the present 
Congress, who were elected in and under the au- 
thority of the State of Massachusetts, and who are 
now inhabitants of the State of Maine, shall be 
vacated by death, resignation, or otherwise, such 
vacancy shall be supplied by a successor, who 
shall, at the time of his election, be an inhabitant 
of the State of Maine. 

Approved, April 7, 1820. 


An Act making appropriations for the support of Gov- 
ernment, for the year one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty. 

Be & enacted, Fc., That the following sums be, 
and the same are hereby, respectively appropriated, 
that is to say: 

For compensation granted by law to the mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
their officers and attendants, three hundred and 
eighty-four thousand and ten dollars. 

For the expenses of stationery, fuel, printing, 
and all other contingent and incidental expenses 
of both Houses of Congress, forty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For the expenses of the Library of Congress, 
including the librarian’s allowance, one thousand 
nine hundred and fifty dollars. 

For the purchase of books, maps, and charts, 
for the Library of Congress, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the President of the United 
States, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Vice President of the 
United States, five thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of State, six 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the Depart- 
ment of State, per act of 20th April, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, fifteen thousand nine 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the messengers in said De- 
partment, including the messenger to the Patent 
Office, nine hundred and sixty dollars. 

For the contingent and incidental expenses of 
said Department, including expenses of printing 
and distributing copies of the laws of the first ses- 
sion of the Sixteenth Congress, thirty-four thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, six thousand dollars. 


For compensation. to the clerks in the office of | te 


Da Se E E 


the Secretary of the Treasury, per act of twentieth 
April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, 
ten thousand four hundred dollars. 

For compensation to messengers in said office, 
seven hundred and ten dollars. 

For compensation to the First Comptroller of 
the Treasury, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the First Comptroller, per act of twenticth April, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, seven- 
teen thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said office, 
four hundred and ten dollars. 

For compensation to the Second Comptroller of 
the Treasury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in said office, 
per act of twentieth April, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen, nine thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said of- 
fice, four hundred and ten dollars. 

For compensation to the First Auditor of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
said Auditor, per act of twentieth April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen, fifteen thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said of- 
fice, four hundred and ten dollars. 

For compensation to the Second Auditor of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
said Auditor, per act of twentieth April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen, seventeen thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said of- 
fice, four hundred and ten dollars. 

For compensation to the Third Auditor of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
said Auditor, per act of twentieth April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen, twenty-eight 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the messengers in said of- 
fice, seven hundred and ten dollars. 

For compensation to the Fourth Auditor of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
said Auditor, per act of twentieth April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen, fifteen thousand 
and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said office, 
four hundred and ten dollars. 

For compensation to the Fifth Auditor of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
said Auditor, per act of twentieth April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ehen ten thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For three clerks to complete the duties of the 
Commissioner of the Revenue, three thousand 
seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said of- 
fice, four hundred and ten dollars. f 
For compensation to the Treasurer of the Uni- 
d States, three thousand dollars. 
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For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
said Treasurer, per act of twentieth April, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen, five thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty dollars. 


For compensation to the two additional clerks |. 


in the office of the said Treasurer, during the pres- 
ent year, one thousand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said 
office, four hundred and ten dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, three thousand dollars. 


For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
said Commissioner, per act of twentieth April, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, twenty- 
two thousand five hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said 
office, four hundred and ten dollars. 

For compensation to the Register of the Treas- 
ury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the said Register, per act of twentieth of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, and 
including two hundred dollars to correct an crror 
in stating the total sum, for one thousand cight 
hundred and nineteen, twenty-two thousand five 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said 
office, including the allowance for stamping ships’ 
tegisters, five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the secretary to the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund, two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For allowance to the person employed in trans- 
mitting passports and sea letters, for expense of 
translating foreign languages in the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for stationery, print- 
ing, fuel, and all other contingent and incidental 
expenses in the Treasury Department, and the 
several offices therein, forty-three thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to a superintendent, and four 
watchmen, employed for the security of the State 
and Treasury buildings, and for repairs of engines, 
hose, and fire buckets, and for the purchase of a 
small fire engine, for the State Department, two 
thousand five hundred and sixty-eight dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of War, six 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the War 
Department, per act of twentieth April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen, twenty-five 
thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For expense of fuel, stationery, printing, and 
other contingent expenses, in said department, five 
thousand dollars. 

For maps, plans, books, and instruments, one 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the messengers in said de- 
partment, seven hundred and ten dollars. 


For compensation to the Paymaster General, 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the said Paymaster, per act of twentieth April, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, nine 
thousand two hundred dollars. 


For compensation to the messenger in said of- 
fice, four hundred and ten dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissary General 
of Purchases, three thousand dollars. 

_ For his compensation for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and nineteen, no appropriation hav- 
ing been made for that year, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
said Commissary, two thousand eight hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said of- 
fice, three hundred and sixty dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of said office, nine 
hundred and thirty dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the Adjutant and Inspector General, per act of 
twentieth of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighteen, two thousand one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of said office, one 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the Ordnance Department, per act of twentieth 
April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, 
two thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of said office, seven 
hundred and sixty dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the Commissary General of Subsistence, two thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of said office, one 
thousand three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the Engineer department, two thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. X 

For expenses of maps, books, and stationery, 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerk in the office of 
the Surgeon General, one thousand one hundred. 
and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, five hun- 
dred and five dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of the Navy, 
six thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the Secretary of the Navy, per act of twentieth 
April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, 
eight thousand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to an extra clerk in the Navy 
Department, during part of the year eighteen hun- 
dred and ninetecn, three hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said 
office, four hundred and ten dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioners of the 
Navy Board, ten thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the secretary to said Com- 
missioners, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
said Commissioners, per act of twentieth April, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, three 
thousand five hundred and fifty dollars. 

For additional clerks, for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty, in said office, four 
thousand dollars. 
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For compensation to the messenger, four hun- 
dred and ten dollars. 

For the contingent expenses, two thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation to the superintendent, and 
four watchmen, employed for the security of the 
War and Navy buildings, and for repairs of en- 
gines, hose, and fire buckets ; and for the purchase 
of a small fire engine, two thousand two hundred 
and sixty-eight dollars. 

For compensation to the Postmaster General, 
four thousand dollars. 

For compensation to two Assistant Postmasters 
General, five thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the General 
Post Office, per act of twentieth April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen, twenty-two thou- 
sand seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the messengers in said 
office, six hundred and sixty dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of said. office, four 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor General, two 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
said Surveyor, two thousand one hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the surveyor south of Ten- 
nessee, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
said surveyor, one thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Illinois, 
Missouri, and Arkansas, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
said surveyor, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the surveyor in Alabama, 
two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
said surveyor, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings, at Washington City, two thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation to the officers and clerks of 
the Mint, nine thousand six hundred dollars. 

For wages of persons employed in the different 
operations of the Mint, nine thousand and fifty 
dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, and 
repairs, cost of machinery, and for allowance of 
wastage in the gold and silver coinage of the 
Mint, eight thousand one hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and 
Secretary of the Missouri Territory, seven thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of said Territory, 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and 
Secretary of the Arkansas Territory, including 
arrearages for the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninetcen, nine thousand and seventy-two 
dollars, and twenty-nine cents. 

For the contingent expenses of said Territory, 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and 
Secretary of the Michigan Territory, six thou- 
sand six hundred dollars. 

For printing and distributing the laws of the 


Michigan Territory, twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of said Territory, 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Chief Justice, the As- 
sociate Judges, and District Judges, of the United 
States, including the Chief Justice and Associate 
Judges of the District of Columbia, seventy-seven 
thousand one hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Attorney General of 
the United States, three thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the clerk in the office of 
said Attorney General, per act of twentieth April, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, eight 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to sundry District Attorneys 
and Marshals, as granted by law, including those 
in the several Territories, nine thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Marshal of the Wes- 
tern District of Pennsylvania, for his services, 
from the twentieth of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen, to the twentieth of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, two 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the District Attorney of 
the same District, for the same time, two hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Reporter of the decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
one thousand dollars, to be paid upon the condi- 
tions prescribed in the act to provide for reports 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court, passed 
March third, one thousand eight hundred and sev- 
enteen. 

For the payment of sundry pensions, granted 
by the late and present Governments, one thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy dollars. 

For a deficiency in the fund for the relief and 
protection of sick and disabled seamen, as estab- 
lished by the act of third May, one thousand eight 
hundred and two, eighty-one thousand three hun- 
dred and nineteen dollars, and thirty-four cents. 

For completing the contracts for constructing 
the road from Washington, Pennsylvania, to 
Wheeling, made during the year one thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen, one hundred and 
forty-one thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands of the United 
States, one hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 

For additional compensation to the clerks in the 
office of the Superintendent General of Indian 
Trade, per act of twentieth April, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, four hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For payment of balances due to sundry indi- 
viduals, relative to prisoners of war, eleven thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-eight dollars and 
eighty-one cents. 

For defraying the expense of the fourth enume- 
ration of the inhabitants of the United States, two 
hundred and forty thousand dollars. 

For discharging the claims of the inhabitants of 
the late province of West Florida, now included 
within the States of Louisiana, or Mississippi, for 
advances made for the use and benefit of the Uni- 
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ted States, prior to and since the taking possession 


of the said portion of the said late province of 


West Florida by the United States, as liquidated 

by the State Department, including principal and 

interest, twenty-four thousand two hundred and 
. thirty-one dollars fifty-three cents. 

For the maintenance and support of lighthouses, 
beacons, buoys, and public piers, stakeages of chan- 
nels, bars, and shoals, including the purchase and 
transportation of oil, keepers’ salaries, repairs and 
improvements, and contingent expenses; and in- 
cluding the balances of former appropriations for 
erecting lighthouses at Cape Lookout, Sapelo 
Island, Cumberland Island, and on Tybee, which 
were carried to the surplus fund, on the thirty-first 
of December last, one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-three dollars. 

For the payment of outstanding debentures, for 
internal duties, twenty thousand dollars. 

For the discharge of such miscellaneous claims 
against the United States, not otherwise provided 
for, as shall be admitted in due course of settle- 
ment at the Treasury, six thousand dollars. 

For the third payment to John Trumbull, for 
paintings, agreeably to his contract with the Secre- 
tary of State, made in pursuance of a resolution 
of Congress of the sixth of February, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen, six thousand dollars. 

For salaries to the Ministers to the United States 
at London, Paris, St. Petersburg, Rio Janeiro, 
and Madrid; with the salaries of their several 
Secretaries of Legation, and the salary of a Chargé 
des Affaires at Stockholm and the Hague, and for 
the salaries for the late Ministers at Madrid and 
Rio Janeiro, during six months of the year one 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen, and for the 
usual allowance of three months’ salary to those 
Ministers, payable on their return home, seventy- 
seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

For outfits of a Minister to St. Petersburg, nine 
‘thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of those missions, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of foreign inter- 
course, thirty thousand dollars. 

For the expenses of intercourse with the Bar- 
bary Powers, forty-two thousand dollars. 


For the expenses during the present year, for | 


carrying into effect the fifth, sixth, and seventh ar- 
ticles of the treaty of peace concluded with His 
Britannic Majesty on thetwenty-fourth of Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and fourteen, 


including the compensation of the commissioners | 


and surveyors, and an agent appointed under the 
fifth article of the said treaty, and their contingent 
expenses, forty-seven thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three dollars and thirty-two cents. 

For the purpose of holding treaties with the 
Creek and Cherokee tribes of Indians, for extin- 


guishment of the Indian title to all the lands with- ; 
in the State of Georgia, pursuant to the fourth : 
condition of the first article of the Articles of; 


Agreement and Cession, concluded between the 
United States and the State of Georgia, on the 
twenty-fourth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and two, the sum of thirty thousand dol- 


— 


lars. And for the purpose of procuring a further 
extinguishment of Indian title within the Terri- 
tory of Michigan, the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars. 

_ For the purpose of negotiating a treaty or trea- 
ties with the Indians in the State of Mississippi, 
for the extinguishment of their title to lands in 
that State, twenty thousand dollars. 

For salaries for the agents for claims on account 
of spoliations, and for seamen, at London and 
Paris, four thousand dollars. — 

For the relief and protection of American sea- 
men in foreign countries, eighty thousand dollars. 

For the payment of a balance due to Mr. Poirey, 
ascertained and settled under the law of February 
twenty-fourth, one thousand eight hundred and 
nineteen, the sum of three thousand four hundred 
and eighty-six dollars. 

For the payment of a balance duc M. de Vienne, 
ascertained and settled under the law of February 
twenty-fourth, one thousand eight hundred and 
nineteen, nine hundred and ninety-five dollars and 
forty cents. 

Sec. 2.’ And be it further enacted, That the seve- 
ral appropriations hereinbefore made, shall be paid 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Approved, April 11, 1820. 


An Act making further apprupriations for continuing 
the work upon the centre building of the Capitol and 
other public buildings. 

Be it enacted, §c., That, for continuing the work 
of the centre building of the Capitol, and other 
public buildings, in the city of Washington, the 
following sums of money be, and the same are 
hereby, appropriated, viz : 

For continuing the work on the centre building 
of the Capitol, one hundred and eleven thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-nine dollars, 

For painting the inside of the north and south 
wings of the Capitol, and providing for the expense 

| of making such alterations therein as have been 
| directed during the present session of Congress, 
two thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven 
dollars. 

For graduating the ground round the Capitol, and 
| supplying the deficiency in former appropriations 

for enclosing and improving the Capitol Square, 

five thousand five hundred and ninety-one dollars. 

For making necessary repairs and alterations in 
the President’s House, one thousand one hundred 
dollars. 

For making alterations and improvements in 
the Senate Chamber, for the better accommodation 
of the Senate, two thousand four hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
| several sums be paid out of any moneys in the 
| Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, April 11, 1820. 


A 
j 


n Act making appropriations for the military service 
of the United States, for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty. 


Be ü enacted, &c., That the following sums be, 
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and the same are hereby, respectively appropriated, 
viz: 

For the pay of the Army of the United States, 
in addition to an unexpended balance of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, one million thirty-six thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-four dollars. 

For subsistence, in addition to the sum of two 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars already 
appropriated, six hundred and two thousand and 
forty-eight dollars. 

For bounties and premiums for fifteen hundred 
reeruits, twenty-one thousand dollars. 

For quarters, fuel, straw, and all other expenses 
for reeruits, until organized to join regiments and 
corps, thirty-four thousand one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. 

For clothing, three hundred thousand dollars, 

For the medical and hospital department, forty- 
two thousand one hundred and forty-five dollars. 

For the quartermaster’s department, four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For the contingencies of the Army, forty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For forage for officers, in addition t6 an unex- 
pended balance of twenty thousand dollars, six 
thousand four hundred and ninety-six dollars. 

For fortifications, eight hundred thousand dollars, 

For the Military Academy at West Point, for 
fuel, maps, plans, books, and apparatus, and con- 
tingent expenses, eighteen thousand three hundred 
and twenty-two dollars; for completing the build- 
ing, two thousand five hundred dollars; for arrear- 
ages, prior to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eighteen, twenty-one thousand four hundred 
and twenty-eight dollars and fifty-seven cents; for 
cannon and shot, to fulfil existing contracts, and 
for the purchase of flints, and timber for travelling 
carriages, fifty-three thousand dollars. 

For the national armories, in addition to the 
sum of fifty-six thousand dollars, already appro- 
ee: three hundred and nineteen thousand dol- 

ars, 

For the current expenses of the ordnance depart- 
ment, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For the completion of arsenals, to wit: for com- 
pleting the arsenal at Augusta, in Georgia, twenty- 
seven thousand dollars; tor completing the arsenal 
at Baton Rouge, twenty-five thousand dollars; and 
at Watertown, near Boston, cight thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For balance due to certain States, in addition 
to an unexpended balance of one hundred and fifty- 
three thousand one hundred and seventy-two dol- 
lars, three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For arrearages, in addition to fifty thousand dol- 
lars, already appropriated, one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For the annual allowance to the invalid pen- 
sioners of the United States, in addition to an un- 
expended balance of eighty-four thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-two dollars and twenty-nine 
cents, three hundred and forty-one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-two dollars and seventy-one 
cents. 

For the annual allowance to the Revolutionary 
pensioners, under the act of the eighteenth March, 


one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, two 
millions seven hundred and thirty-six thousand 
four hundred and forty. dollars. 

For the half-pay of widows and orphans, one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For the current expenses of the Indian depart- 
ment, during the present year, two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For surveying and marking boundary lines. of 
Indian cessions, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For making a survey of the water-courses trib- 
utary to and west of the Mississippi, also those 
tributary to the same river and northwest of the 
Ohio, four thousand five hundred dollars. 

For making. a survey, maps, and charts, of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, om the rapids of the Ohio 
at Louisville, to the Balize, for the purpose of 
facilitating and ascertaining the most practicable 
mode of improving the navigation of those rivers, 
five thousand dollars. 

For completing the public road through the 
Creek nation, between the States of Georgia and 
Alabama, three thousand three hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sev- 
eral appropriations herein before made, shall be 
paid out of any moneys in the Treasury, not oth- 
erwise appropriated—[A pproved, April 14, 1820.] 


An Act to continue in force the act passed on the 
twentieth day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighteen, entitled “An act supplementary to an 
act, entitled ‘An act to regulate the collection of 
duties on imports and tonnage,’ passed the second 
day of March, one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-nine,” and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the act passed on the 
twentieth day of April, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, entitled “An act sup- 
plementary to an act entitled ‘An act to regulate 
the collection of duties on imports and tonnage, 
passed the second day of March, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-nine,” shall continue in 
force for two years from the twentieth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty, 
and from that time until the end of the next ses- 
sion of Congress, and no longer. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, in all 
eases of entry of merchandise fur the benefit of 
drawback, the time of twenty days shall be al- 
lowed, from the date of the clearance of the ship 
or vessel in which the same shall be laden, for 
completing the entry, and taking the oath re- 
quired by Taw: Provided, That the exporter shall, 
in every other particular, comply with the regula- 
tions and formalities heretofore established for 
entries of exportation for the benefit of drawback. 

Approved, April 18, 1820. 


An Act to establish a District Court in the State of 
Alabama. 

Be it enacted, §c., That all the laws of the Uni- 
ted States, which are not locally inapplicable, 
shall be extended to the State of Alabama, and 
shall have the same force and effect within the 
same, as elsewhere within the United States. 
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Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said | An Act relative to the Arkansas Territory. 
State shall be one district, and be called the Ala-| Be ü enacted, &c., That the act of Congress, 
bama district; and a district court shall be held | passed on the fourth day of June, one thousand 


therein, to consist of one Judge, who shall reside 
in the said district, and be called the district judge. 
He shall hold, alternately, at the towns of Mobile 
and Cahaba, beginning at the first, four stated 
sessions annually; the first to commence on the 
first Monday in April next, and the three other 


eight hundred and twelve, providing for the gov- 
ernment of the Territory of Missouri, as modified 
by the act of Congress passed on the twenty-ninth 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and six- 
teen, entitled An act to alter certain parts of the act 
aforesaid, shall be considered as applicable to the 


sessions, progressively, on the first Monday of government of the Territory of Arkansas, and 
every third calendar month thereafter. He shall, | shall have reference to the proceedings of the said 
in all things, have and exercise the same juris- | Territory, in organization of the second grade of 
diction and powers which were by law given to | the territorial government assumed by said Terri- 
the judge of the Kentucky district, under an act, | tory, under an act of Congress of the second March, 
entitled “An act to establish the judicial courts of | one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, estab- 
the United States,” and an act, entitled “An act | lishing the Territory of Arkansas; and all and 
in addition to the act, entitled ‘An act to establish every step, taken under the last mentioned act, 
the judicial courts of the United States,” approved |. shall be considered valid, if not inconsistent with 


second March, one thousand seven hundred and 

ninety-three. He shall appoint clerks for the said | 
district, who shall reside, and keep the records of 

the court, at the places of holding the same; and | 
shall receive, for the services performed by them, 
the same fees to which the clerk of the Kentucky 
district is entitled for similar services. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all causes, 
actions, indictments, libels, pleas, processes, and 
proceedings whatsoever, returnable, commenced, 
depending, or in any manner existing, in the gen- 
eral court, established by an act, entitled “An act 
to establish a separate territorial government for 
the eastern part of the Mississippi Territory,” by 
virtue of the federal jurisdiction by that act 
granted, be, and the same are hereby transferred 
to the said district court, and may be proceeded in, 
shall exist, and have like incidents and effects, as 
if they had been originated, and been proceeded in, 
in the said district court. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the dock- 
ets, books, records, and papers, belonging to the 
said general court, arising out of, and appertaining 
to, its federal jurisdiction, shall be transferred to, 
and become the dockets, books, records, and papers, 
of the said district court. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That there shall | 
be allowed to the judge of the said district court 
the annual compensation of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, to commence from the dateof his appointment, 
to be paid quarter yearly, at the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That there shall | 
be appointed, in the said district, a person learned 
in the law, to act as Attorney for the United 
States; who shall, in addition to his stated fees, 
be paid by the United States two hundred dollars 
annually, as a full compensation for all extra 
services. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, Thata marshal 
shall be appointed for the said district, who shall 
perform the same duties, be subject to the same reg- 


iy 
| 
! 
l} 


ulations and penalties, and be entitled to the same | 


fees, as are prescribed to marshals in other districts ; 
and shall, moreover, be entitled to the sum of two 
hundred and fifty dollars annually, as a compensa- 
tion for all extra services. 

Approved, April 21, 1820. 


the three befdre recited acts taken together. 
Approved, April 21, 1820. 


An Act to authorize the Secretary of State to cause the 
laws of the Michigan Territory to be printed and 
distributed, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the laws of the Michi- 
gan Territory in force, shall be printed, under the 
direction of the Secretary of State; and that a 
competent number of copies thereof shall be dis- 


| tributed among the people of said Territory, as the 


Governor and Judges thereof shall direct: Provi- 
ded, That the expense of such printing shall not 
exceed twelve hundred and fifty dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That fifteen sets 
of the T.aws of the United States, which were 
compiled by order of Congress, and published by 
Bioren and Duane, in one thousand eight hundred 
and fifteen, shall be transmitted by the Secretary 
of State, to said Territory, to be distributed therein, 
as the local government thereof may direct. 

Approved, April 24, 1820. 


An Act making further provision for the sale of the 
Public Lands. 


Be it enacted, &c., That, from and after the first 
day of July next, all the public lands of the United 
States, the sale of which is, or may be, authorized 
by law, shall, when offered at public sale, to the 
highest bidder, be offered in half quarter sections ; 
and, when offered at private sale,may be purchased, 
at the option of the purchaser, either in entire sec- 
tions, half sections, quarter sections, or half quarter 
sections; and in every case of the division of a 
quarter section, the line for the division thereof 
shall run north and south, and the corners and 


| contents of half-quarter sections, which may there- 


after be sold, shall be ascertained in the manner, 
and on the principles, directed and prescribed by 
the second section of an act, entitled “An act 
concerning the mode of surveying the public lands 
of the United States,” passed on the eleventh day 
of February, eighteen hundred and five ; and frac- 
tional sections, containing one hundred and sixty 


| acres, or upwards, shall, in like manner, as nearly 


as practicable, be subdivided into half quarter 
sections, under such rules and regulations as may 
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be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury ; | the President of the United States, be designated 
but fractional sections, containing less than one | for that purpose ; and all lands which shall revert 
hundred and sixty acres, shall not be divided, but | and become forfeited for failure of payment after 
shall be sold entire: Provided, That this section | the said first day of July next, shall be offered, in 
shall not be construed to alter any special provision | like manner, at public sale, at such times as the 
made by law for the sale of land in town lots. President shall, by his proclamation, designate for 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That credit | the purpose: Provided, That no such lands shall 
shall not be allowed for the purchase money on | be sold at any public sales hereby authorized, for 
the sale of any of the public lands which shall be | a less price than one dollar and twenty-five cents 
sold after the first day of July next, but every pur- | an acre, nor on any other terms than that of cash 
chaser of land sold at public sale thereafter, shall, payment; and all the lands offered at such public 
on the day of purchase, make complete payment sales, and which shall remain unsold at the close 
therefor; and the purchaser at private sale shall | thereof, shall be subject to entry at private sale, in 
produce to the register of the land office, a receipt | the same manner, and at the same price, with the 
trom the Treasurer of the United States, or from | other lands sold at private sale at the respective 
the receiver of public moneys of the district, for | land offices. : 
the amount of the purchase money on any tract, | Spo. 5. And be i Jurther enacted, That the seve- 
before he shall enter the same at the land office; | ral public sales authorized by this act shall, re- 
and ifany person, being the highest bidder, at pub- | spectively, be kept open for two weeks, and no 
lic sale, for a tract of land, shall fail to make pay- longer; and the registers of the land office, and 
ment therefor, on the day on which the same was | the receivers of public money, shall each, respec- 
purchased, the tract shall be again offered at public tively, be entitled to five dollars for each day’s at- 
sale, on the next day of sale, and such person shall | tendance thereon. 
not be capable of becoming the purchaser of that} Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That, in every 
or any other tract offered at such public sales. case hereafter, where two or more persons shail 
Sec. 3. And be U further enacted, That, from and apply for the purchase, at private sale, of the same 
after the first day of July next, the price at which | tract, at the same time, the register shall determine 


the public lands shall be offered for sale, shall be! the preference, by forthwith offering the tract to 
one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre; and at! the highest bidder. 


every public sale, the highest bidder, who shall | Approved, April 24, 1820 
make payment as aforesaid, shalt be the purchaser ; i : 
but no lands shall be sold, either at public or pri- | : L) , 
vate sale, for a less price than one dollar and | An Act in addition to several acts for the establishment 
twenty-five cents an acre; and all the public lands | ang regulation of the Trensury, War, and Navy 
which shall have been offered at public sale before Spartments: l 
the first day of July next, and which shall then | Be t enacted, ẹc., That it shall be the duty of 
remain unsold, as well as the lands that shall there- | the Secretary of the TaT to cause to be car- 
alter be offered at public sale, according to law, | ried to the account of the surplus fund any moneys 
and remain unsold at the close of such public sale, | appropriated for the Department of War, or of the 
shall be subject to be sold at private sale, by entry | Navy, which may remain unexpended in the 
at the land office, at one dollar and twenty-five | Treasury, or in the hands of the Treasurer, or 
cents an acre, to be paid at the time of making | agent for those Departments, whenever he shall 
such entry as aforesaid, with the exception, how- | be informed, by the Secretaries of those Depart- 
ever, of the lands which may have reverted to the | ments, that the object for which the appropriation 
United States, for failure in payment, and of the | was made has been effected. And it shall be the 
heretofore reserved sections for the future disposal | duty of the Secretaries of War and Navy Depart- 
of Congress, in the States of Ohio and Indiana, | ments, to cause any balance of moneys drawn out 
which shall be offered at public sale, as hereinafter | of the Treasury, which shall remain unexpended, 
directed. | after the object for which the appropriation was 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That no lands | made shall be effected, to be repaid to the Treasury 
which have reverted, or which shall hereafter | of the United States; and such moneys, when so 
revert and become forfeited to the United States, | repaid, shall be carried to the surplus fund. 
for failure in any manner to make payment, shall, ; | Spc. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
after the first day of July next, be subject to entry | the duty of the Secretaries of the War and Navy 
at private sale, nor until the same shall have been | Departments to lay before Congress, on the first 
first offered to the highest bidder at public sale; j day of February, of each year, a statement of the 
and all such lands, which shall have reverted be- | appropriations of the preceding year, for their 
fore the said first day of July next, and which | Departments, respectively, showing the amount 
shall then belong to the United States, together | appropriated under each, and the balance remain- 
with the sections, and parts of sections, heretofore | ing unexpended, cither in the Treasury, or in the 
teserved for the future disposal of Congress, which | Treasurer’s hands, as agent of the War or Navy 
shall, at the time aforesaid, remain unsold, shall Departments, on the thirty-first December preced- 
be offered at public sale to the highest bidder, who | ing: And it shall be further the duty of the Sec- 
shall make payment therefor, in half quarter sec- | retaries aforesaid, to estimate the probable de- 
tions, at the land office for the respective districts, | mands which may remain on each appropriation 
on such day or days as shall, by proclamation of | and the balance shall be deducted from the esti- 
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mates of their Departments, respectively, for the 
service of the current year; and accounts shall 
also be annually rendered, in manner and form as 
aforesaid, exhibiting the sums expended out of the 
estimates aforesaid, and the balance, if any, which 
may remain on hand, together with such informa- 
tion, connected with the same, as shall be deemed 
proper. And whenever any moneys, appropriated 
to the Department of War, or of the Navy, shall 
reman unexpended, in the hands of the Treasurer, 
as agent of either of those Departments, for more 
than two years after the expiration of the calendar 
year in which the act of appropriation shall have 
been passed, or to which it refers, it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of such Department to in- 
form the Secretary of the Treasury of the fact, and 
the Secretary shall thereupon cause such moneys 
to be carried to the account of the surplus fund: 
Provided, That, when an act making an appropri- 
ation shall assign a longer duration for the com- 
pletion of its object, no transfer of any unexpend- 
ed balance, to the account of the surplus fund, 
shall be made, until the expiration of the time 
fixed in such act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, in the 
settlement of the accounts of the War Depart- 
ment, for services or supplies accruing prior to the 
first of July, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifteen, the expenditures shall be charged to ar- 
rearages, and the balances of public money here- 
after recovered out of advances made in the War 
Department, for service or supplies, prior to the 
date aforesaid, shall be returned to the Treasury, 
and, by the Secretary of the Treasury, be carried 
to the surplus fund. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That nothing 
contained in the act of March third, one thousand 
eight hundred and nine, entitled “An act further 
to amend the several acts for the establishment 
and regulation of the Treasury, War, and Navy 
Departments,” shall be so construed as to allow 


any appropriation whatever for the service of one : 
year to be transferred to another branch of expendi- | 
ture in a different year, nor shall any appropria- | 
tions be deemed subject to be transferred under | 
the provisions of the abovementioned act, after ; 
they shall have been placed in the hands of the | 


Treasurer, as agent of the War or Navy Depart- 
ments. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the above- 
mentioned act, of the third of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and nine, shall be, and the same is 
hereby, so amended, that the President shall be au- 
thorized to direct a portion of the moneys appro- 
priated for any one of the following branches of 
expenditures in the Military department, viz: For 
the subsistence of the Army, for forage, for the 
medical and hospital departments, for the quarter- 
master’s department, to be applied to any of the 
above mentioned branches of expenditure in the 
same department; and that the President shall be 
also further authorized, to direct a portion of the 
moneys appropriated for any of the following 
branches of the Naval department, viz: For pro- 
visions, for medicine and hospital stores, for repairs 
of vessels, for clothing, to be applied to any other 


of the above mentioned branches of expenditure in 
the same department; and that no transfers of ap- 
propriation, from or to other branches of expendi- 
ture, shall be hereafter made. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That no con- 
tract shall hereafter be made by the Secretary of 
State, or of the Treasury, or of the Department of 
War, or of the Navy, except under a law author- 
izing the same, or under an appropriation adequate 
to its fulfilment; and excepting, also, contracts for 
the subsistence and clothing of the Army or Navy, 
and contracts by the quartermaster department, 

, which may be made by the Secretaries of those 
| departments. 

Sec. 7. And be i further enacted, That no land 
shali be purchased on account of the United States, 
except under a law authorizing such purchase. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to an- 
nex to the annual estimates of the appropriations 
required for the public service, a statement of the 
appropriations for the service of the year which 
may have been made by former acts; and also a 

| statement of the sums remaining in the Treasury, 
| or in the hands of the Treasurer, as agent of the 
War and Navy Departments, from the appropria- 
tions of former years, estimating the amount of 
those sums which will not be required to defray 
expenses incurred in a previous year, and showing 
the whole amount which will be subject to the dis- 
position of the Executive Government in the year 
to which the estimates apply. 
| Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the second 
| section of the act, entitled “An act making appro- 
| peun for the payment of the arrearages which 
ave been incurred for the support of the Military 
Establishment previous to the first day of January, 
| one thousand eight hundred and seventeen,” passed 
lon the sixteenth day of February, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, be, and is hereby, re- 
pealed.—[Approved, May 1, 1820.} 


An Act in addition to an act, entitled “An act to pro- 
i vide for certain persons engaged in the land and 
naval service of the United States in the Revolution- 
ary war,” passed on the eightcenth day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighteen. 
' Be it enacted, &c., That no person who now is, 
or hereafter may be, placed on the pension list of 
the United States, by virtue of the act, entitled 
“An act to provide for certain persons engaged in 
the land and naval service of the United States in 
the Revolutionary war,” passed on the eighteenth 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen, shall, after the payment of that part of 
the pension which became due on the fourth day 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and twen- 
ty, continue to receive the pension granted by the 
said act, until he shall have exhibited to some court 
of record in the county, city, or borough, in which 
he resides, a schedule, subscribed by him, contain- 
ing his whole estate and income, (his necessary 
clothing and bedding excepted,) and shall have 
(before the said court, or one of the judges thereof ) 
taken and subscribed, and produced to the said 
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court, the following oath, or affirmation, to wit: 
“J, A. B., do solemnly swear or affirm, (as the case 
may be,) that I was a resident citizen of the Uni- 
ted States on the eighteenth day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and sighted, and that I 
have not, since that time, by gift, sale, or in any 
manner whatever, disposed of my property, or any 
part thereof, with intent thereby so to diminish it 
as to bring myself within the provisions of an act 
of Congress, entitled ‘An act to provide for cer- 
tain persons engaged in the land and naval ser- 
vice of the United States in the Revolutionary 
war, passed on the eighteenth day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen, and that I 
have not, nor has any person in trust for me, any 
property or securities, contracts or debts, due to 
me; nor have I any income, other than what is 
contained in the schedule hereto annexed, and by 
me subscribed:” nor until such person shall have 
delivered, or caused to be delivered, to the Secre- 
tary of War, a copy of the aforesaid schedule and 
oath or affirmation, certified by the clerk of the 
court to which the said schedule was delivered, 
together with the opinion of the said court, also 
certified by their clerk, of the value of the property 
contained in the said schedule: Provided, That, in 
every case in which the pensioner may be insane, 
or incapable of taking an oath, the court may re- 
ceive the said schedule without the aforesaid oath 
or affirmation, from the committee, or other per- 
son authorized to take care of such person. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the origi- 
nal schedule, or oath or affirmation, shall be filed 
in the clerk’s office of the court to which the sche- 
dule, and oath or affirmation aforesaid shall be 
exhibited; and any person who shall swear or 
affirm falsely in the premises, and be thereof con- 
vieted, shall suffer as for wilful and corrupt per- 
ury. 

: Sro. 3. And be it further enacted, That, on the 
receipt of the copy of the schedule and oath, or 
affirmation aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the War Department to cause to be 
struck, from the list of pensioners under the said 
act, the name of such person, in case the said per- 
son shall not, in his opinion, be in such indigent 
circumstances as to be unable to support himself 
without the assistance of his country: Provided, 
That every person who shall have been placed on 
the pension fet in consequence of disability, from 
known wounds received in the Revolutionary war, 
and who shall have relinquished such pension in 
order to avail themselves of the benefit of the pro- 
visions of the act, to which this is an amendment, 
who, by virtue of this section, may be stricken 
from the pension list, shall be forthwith restored 
to the pension so relinquished. 

Approved, May 1, 1820. 


An Act to increase the allowance of the Judges of the 
Orphans’ Court in the counties of Washington and 
Alexandria. 

_ Be it enacted, §c., That, from and after the pass- 

ing of this act, the judge of the orphans’ court for the 

county of Washington, in the District of Colum- 
bia, and the judge of the orphans’ court for the 


county of Alexandria, in the same District, shall, 
each, be entitled to receive, in lieu of his present 
compensation, the sum of six dollars for every day 
he shall attend in the execution of his office; to 
be paid in the same manner as is now by law di- 
rected. 

Approved, May 1, 1820. 


An Act confirming the proceedings of the inhabitants 
of the village of Cahokia, in the State of Illinois, in 
laying out a town on the commons of said village. 
Bett enacted, §c., That the proceedings of the in- 

habitants of the village of Cahokia, in the State 
of Illinois, by their agents, Jesse B. Thomas, John 
Hay, John Hays, Nicholas Jarrot, and Francis 
Turcotte, in laying out a town called Illinois 
city, on one of the tracts of land confirmed to 
them as a common, by an act of Congress, passed. 
on the twentieth February, one thousand eight 
hundred and twelve, and the distribution made by 
the said agents, of the lots, amongst the inhabitants 
of the said village of Cahokia, be, and the same 
are hereby, confirmed. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
Jesse B. Thomas, John Hay, John Hays, Nicholas 
Jarrot, and Francis Turcotte, or any three of 
them, be, and they are hereby, authorized to con- 
vey, by deed, in fee simple, the lots that have here- 
tofore been distributed as aforesaid, to those per- 
sons, or their legal representatives, to whom distri- 
bution as aforesaid was made. 

Approved, May 1, 1820. 


An Act concerning the Banks of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Be it enacted, §-c., That the charters of the seve- 

ral incorporated banks in the District of Columbia, 


| now paying specie, and during such time only as 


such banks respectively shall continue to pay spe- 
cie, be, and the same are hereby, extended to the 
first day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-two, any thing in the said charters to the 
contrary notwithstanding; and the charter of the 
Bank of Columbia be, and the same is hereby de- 
clared to be, limited in its duration, to the said 
first day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-two: Provided, That this act shall be of no 
force or effect to extend any charter aforesaid, till 
a majority in interest of the stockholders of the 
several banks, whose charters may be hereby ex- 
tended, shall file their declarations, in writing, in 
the office of the Secretary of the Treasury, assent- 
ing to, and accepting the benefit of this act. 
Approved, May 4, 1820. 


An Act further to regulate the Medical Department of 
the Army. 

Be it enacted, §&c., That the Apothecary General, 
and the Assistant Apothecaries G shail seve- 
rally give bonds to the United States, with good 
and sufficient security, for the faithful perform- 
ance of their duties, m such sums as shall be re- 
quired by the Surgeon General of the Army, un- 
der the direction of the War Department. 

Approved, May 8, 1820. 
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An Act for the benefit of the Columbian Institute, es- 
tablished for the promotion of Arts and Sciences, in 
the City of Washington. 

Be it enacted, §c., That there be granted, during 
the pleasure of Congress, to the Columbian Insti- 
tute for the promotion of Arts and Sciences, the 
use and improvement of a tract of public land in 
the City of Washington, not exceeding five acres, 
to be located under the direction of the President 
of the United States, for the purpose of enabling 
the said Columbian Institute to effect the object of 
their incorporation: Provided, That whenever the 
said Institute shall be dissolved, or cease to exist, 
or to employ the said tract of land for the pur- 
poses aforesaid, all right, title, and interest, hereby 
granted to the same, shall revert to, and vest in, 
the United States, as completely as if such grant 
had never been made. 

Approved, May 8, 1820. 


An Act to establish additional Land Offices in the 
States of Alabama and Illinois. 


Be it enacted, &c., That, for the sale of the un- 
appropriated public lands in the State of Alabama, 
the following districts shall be formed, and land 
offices therefor established: All the public lands, 
as aforesaid, bounded on the north by the line 
which separates townships numbered fourteen and 
fifteen, in the district of Huntsville; on the south, 
by the line which separates townships twenty-two 
and twenty-three, in the district of Cahaba, and 
the district east of Pearl river; and on the east 
and west, by the lines of the State of Alabama; 
shall form a district, for which a land office shall 
be established at Tuscaloosa. And all the public 
lands, as aforesaid, bounded on the south, by the 
southern boundary of the State of Alabama; on 
the west, by the line separating ranges four and 
five, east of the basis meridian, to the line sepa- 
rating townships five and six north, in the district 
of Cahaba; thence, east, with said line, to the 
line separating ranges twenty and twenty-one; 
thence, north, with said line, to the line separating 
townships eleven and twelve; thence, east, with 
said line, to the eastern boundary of the State of 
Alabama, and bounded on the east by the eastern 
boundary of said State; shall form a district, for 
which a land office shall be established at Cone- 
cuh Courthouse. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the public land, heretofore included in the 
Shawneetown land district, as lies east of the 
third principal meridian, north of the base line, 
and west of the range line, between ranges num- 
bered eight and nine, east of the said third princi- 
pal meridian, shall constitute a separate land dis- 
trict; and, for the sale of the public lands therein, 
there shall be a land office established at Vanda- 
lia, the seat of government for the State of Ilinois. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the public land as lies north of the base line, 
east of the aforesaid range line, and west of the 
Big Wabash river, as lies in the State of Illinois, 
shall also constitute a separate land district; and 
for the sale of the public lands, there shall be a 


land office established-at the town of Palestine, on 
the Wabash river. 

Sec. 4. And be ü further enacted, That there shall 
be a register and receiver appointed to each of the 
aforesaid land offices, to superintend the sales of 
the public lands in their respective districts, who 
shall reside at the places designated in their re- 
spective districts, at which the offices are fixed, 
give security in the same manner, in the same 
sums, and whose compensation, emoluments, and 
duties, and authority, shall, in every respect, be 
the same, in relation to the lands which shall be 
disposed of at their offices, as are or may be by 
law provided in relation to the registers and re- 
ceivers of public moneys in the several offices es- 
tablished for the sale of the public lands. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
visions of the second, third, and fifth sections of 
the act, entitled “An act to designate the bounda- 
ries of districts, and establish land offices, for the 
disposal of the public lands, not heretofore offered 
for sale, in the States of Ohio and Indiana,” ap- 
proved March the third, eighteen hundred and 
nineteen, be, and the same are hereby, made ap- 
plicable to the aforesaid districts and offices, so 
far as they are not changed by subsequent laws of 
the United States. 

Approved, May 11, 1820. 


An Act to revive the powers of the Commissioners for 
ascertaining and deciding on claims to land in the 
district of Detroit, and for settling the claims to land 
at Green Bay and Prairie des Chiens, in the Terri- 
tory of Michigan. 


Be it enacted, §c., That the powers of the com- 
missioners, for ascertaining and deciding on the 
rights of persons claiming lands in the district of 
Detroit, as defined by the second section of an act, 
entitled “An act to authorize the granting of pat- 
ents for land, according to the surveys that have 
been made, and to grant donation rights to certain 
claimants of land in the district of Detroit, and 
for other purposes,” passed on the twenty-third of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and twelve, 
shall be, and are hereby, revived. And the said 
commissioners shall perform the duties therein 
prescribed, in relation to the claims which have 
been filed with the register of the land office for 
the said district, in pursuance of the act, entitled 
“An act allowing further time for entering dona- 
tion rights to lands in the district of Detroit.” 
And the said commissioners shall also have power 
to examine and decide, according to the laws re- 
specting the same, the claims which have been 
filed with the register of the land office, and not 
heretofore decided on; and they shall transmit 
their report, and transcripts of their decisions, to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to be laid before 
Congress, in the manner directed by former laws 
providing for the adjustment of such claims. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
commissioners shall be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized to employ, with the approbation of the 
‘Secretary of the Treasury, a person capable of 
translating the French language, as an agent, for 
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the purpose of ascertaining the titles and claims 
to land at the settlements of Green Bay and Prairie 
des Chiens. It shall be the duty of the said agent 
to give public notice, at each of the said settle- 
ments, of the time and place therein at which he 
shall attend for the purpose of receiving notices 
and evidences of titles and claims to lands within 
the same. And every person having title or claim 
to lands within the settlements aforesaid, shall pro- 
duce the evidence of his title or claim to the said 
agent, who shall record the same in books to be 
kept for that purpose. And, after the said agent 
shall have remained at the places aforesaid a 
time sufficient for the inhabitants to produce the 
evidence of their claims, he shall make his report 
thereof to the said commissioners, who shall have 
power to examine and decide on the claims so re- 
ported to them, according to the laws for adjusting 
and settling the claims to land in the district of 
Detroit, except that which relates to donations of 
vacant land adjacent to the land confirmed, shall 
not be considered applicable to claims in the settle- 
ments aforesaid. And the said commissioners shall 
transmit their report, and transcripts of their deci- 
sions, to the Secretary of the Treasury, on or be- 
fore the first of October, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-one, to be laid before 
Congress at their next session thereafter, in the 
same manner as was directed by law in respect to 
the claims to lands in the district of Detroit. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That theagent 
aforesaid shall take an oath for the faithful dis- 
charge of the duties enjoined on him; and he shall 
conform, in discharging the said duties, to such 
general instructions as shall be given him by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; and the said commis- 
sioners and agent shall each receive five hundred 
dollars, as full compensation for the services to be 
performed under this act, together with the record- 
ing fees to the agent, and allowance to the register, 
for a certificate of confirmation for donation rights, 
provided for by former laws. 

Approved, May 11, 1820. 


An Act for the relief of certain settlers in the State of 
Illinois, who reside within the Vincennes land dis- 
trict. 

Be it enacted, &c., That every person who would 
have been entitled to the right of pre-emption, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act giving the right of pre-emption in the purchase 
of lands to certain settlers in the Illinois Terri- 
tory,” passed February fifth, one thousand eight 


however, That it shall be the duty of every person 
claiming the benefit of this act to prove, to the 
satisfaction of the register and receiver of the land 
office at Vincennes, that they are entitled thereto, 
according to its true intent and meaning. 
. Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That every per- 
son who would have been entitled to the right ot 
pre-emption, in the said Vincennes district, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the said recited act, passed 
the fifth day of February, eighteen hundred and 
thirteen, had it been so construed as to embrace 
them, and who did not become the purchaser of 
any tract of land, to which such right of pre-emp- 
tion would have attached, shall be allowed till the 
first day of September next, to prove, to the satis- 
faction of the register and receiver at Vincennes, 
that they would have been so entitled; and it shall 
be the duty of the register, when the satisfaction 
aforesaid shall be made, to grant a certificate to 
every such person, or their legal representatives, 
stating therein that such person would have been 
entitled to such right of pre-emption, and that he 
did not become the purchaser thereof, neither at 
public nor private sale. And every such person, 
or his legal representatives, shall, upon producing 
such certificate to the register of any land office, 
jin the State of Illinois, be allowed to enter one 
quarter section of land each, at the minimum price 
| fixed by the United States, of any land which may 
be surveyed previous to the first day of September 
next, whether the same shall have been offered at 
| public sale or not. 
: Approved, May 11, 1820. . 


An Act supplementary to the several acts for the ad- 
justment of land claims in the State of Louisiana. 
Be it enacted, §c., That the claims for lands 

within the eastern district of the State of Lou- 

isiana, described by the register and receiver of the 
said districts, in their report to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, bearing date the twen- 
tieth day of November, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixteen, and recommended in the said 
report for confirmation, be and the same are hereby 
confirmed against any claim on the part of the 

United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That any per- 
son or persons, claiming lands within that part of 
Louisiana lying west of the river Mississippi, in- 
cluding the island of New Orleans, founded upon 
any Spanish grant, concession, or order of survey, 
and whose claims have not heretofore been filed 
in the proper office, may, from and after the first 


hundred and thirteen, provided said act had been | day of July next, and until the thirty-first day of 
so construed as to embrace those who were living | December thereafter, deliver notices in writing, and 
within the limits of the Vincennes land district, | the written evidences oftheir claims, tothe register of 
and who became the purchaser, at public sale, of į the land district within which such lands may be sit- 


the said land, to which the right of pre-emption 
would have so attached, at more than two dollars 
per acre, shall be entitled to a certificate for the 
amount so paid, or to be paid, exceeding two dol- 
lars per acre, from the register of the land office 
at Vincennes; which certificate shall be receivable 
in payment of any debt due to the United States 
on account of the sale of public land: Provided, 


uate, within the said State, and thesaid notices and 
evidences, so delivered, within the time limited by 
this act, shall, by the said registers, be recorded, in 
books to be kept for that purpose, for which service 
a compensation shall be received from such claim- 
ants, at the rate of twenty-five cents for every 
hundred words. And the rights of such persons 
as shall neglect so doing, within the time limited 
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by this act, shall, so far as they are derived from, 
or founded on, any act of Congress, ever after be 
barred, and become void, and theevidences of their 
claims never after admitted as evidence in any 
court of the United States, against any grant de- 
rived from the United States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said 
registers shall, on the first day of January next, 
make to the Secretary of the Treasury a report of 
all the claims filed in their respective offices, in 
pursuance of the provisions of this act, together 
with the substance of the evidence in support 
thereof, with their opinion of the credit to which 
such evidence is entitled. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That every 
person, or persons, claiming land within that part 
of Louisiana described in the preceding section, 
founded upon any Spanish grant, concession, or or- 
der of survey, who had filed their notices of claims 
in the proper office, according to former laws, and 
whose claims have not been confirmed, may, at 
any time before the thirty-first day of Decem- 
ber next, deliver additional written evidence, or 
other testimony, in support of their claims, the 
notice of which had been filed as aforesaid, to the 
said registers, and the evidence so delivered or of- 
fered, shall be recorded in books to be kept for that 
purpose, for which service a compensation shall 
be received, from such claimants, at the rate of 
twenty-five cents for every hundred words. And 
the rights of such persons as shall neglect so doing, 
within the time limited by this act, shall, so far 
as they are derived from, or founded on, any act of 
Congress, ever after be barred and become void, 
and the evidences of their claims never after 
admitted as evidence in any court of the United 
States against any grant derived from the United 
States. 

Sec. 5. And be it- further enacted, That the said 
registers shall, on the first day of January next, 
make to the Secretary of the Treasury a report of 
the claims in which additional evidence shall have 
been filed in their respective offices, together with 
the substance of the evidence so filed, with their 
opinion of the credit to which such evidence is en- 
titled, and such other information as the examina- 
tion of such cases, under any former law, may have 
placed in their power or possession. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
soon as the reports of the said registers shall be 
received, to proceed to the examination of the 
claims aforesaid, and to report to the two Houses 
of Congress a list of the cases which, in his 
opinion, ought to be confirmed, together with the 
reasons upon which his opinion may be found- 
ed: Provided, nevertheless, That no claim shall be 
so recommended for confirmation, which contains 
more than the quantity contained in a league 
square. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the fifth 
section of the act of the third day of March, eigh- 
teen hundred and eleven, entitled “ An act provi- 
ding for the final adjustment of claims to lands, 
and for the sale of the public lands in the Territo- 
ries of Orleans and Louisiana, and to repeal the 


| act passed for the same purpose,” and approved 
February sixteenth, one thousand eight hundred 
and eleven, be, and the same is hereby, revived 
and continued, for the term of two years from and 
after the passing of this act. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the said 
registers, in addition to the compensation herein 
prescribed, shail receive, in full for the services 
required of them, respectively, by this act, the sum 
of six hundred dollars, which shall be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Approved, May 11, 1820. 


An Act extending the time allowed for the redemption 
of lands sold for direct taxes, in certain cases. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the time allowed for the 
redemption of lands which have been or may be 
sold for the payment of taxes, under the act passed 
the ninth day of January, onc thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifteen, so far as the same regards the 
direct tax of six millions of dollars, laid in that 
year: or under the act passed the fifth day of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and sixteen, 
so far as the same regards the direct tax of three 
millions of dollars, laid in that year, and purchased 
on behalf of the United States, be extended three 
years beyond the time heretofore allowed: Pro- 
vided, That such extension of time shall not be 
beyond the first of June, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-one, and that, on such redemp- 
tion, interest be paid at the rate of twenty per 
centum per annum on the taxes aforesaid, and ad- 
ditions of twenty per centum chargeable thereon ; 
and the right to redeem shall inure as well to per- 
sons holding an equitable or revisionary interest 
in lands so purchased on behalf of the United 
States, as to the original owners thereof, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That where any 
person or persons, who has or have purchased lands 
or tenements, sold for the non-payment of the di- 
rect tax, shall be entitled to have a deed for the 
same, but, from the death or removal of the col- 
lector, or from any other cause, there is no officer 
who, by the existing laws, is authorized to make a 
deed, it shall be lawful for such person or persons 
to apply, by petition, to the district judge of the 
district in which such lands or tenements are sit- 
uate, setting forth the circumstances of the case, 
and, upon due proof being made, to the satisfac- 
tion of such judge, that such person or persons is 
or are a purchaser or purchasers as aforesaid, and 
has or have fully complied with all conditions of 
sale, and is or are entitled to have a deed, and that 
there is no officer who, by the existing laws, is 
authorized to make such deed, it shall be lawful 
for such judge, and he is hereby authorized and re- 
quired, to order and direct the marshal of the dis- 
trict to make a deed to the purchaser or purchasers ; 
which deed, being acknowledged in open court, 
and entered of record, shall have the same effect 
as if it had been made by the collector or other 
officer authorized by the laws heretofore or now 
in force. 

Approved, May 11, 1820. 
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An Act to amend the act, entitled “An act to provide 
for the publication of the laws of the United States, 
and for other purposes.” 


Be iü enacted, §c., That the Secretary of State 
shall, as soon as conveniently may be, after he 
shall receive any order, resolution, or law, passed 
by Congress, except such orders, resolutions, and 
laws as are of a private nature, cause the same to 
be published in a number of public newspapers, 
not exceeding one in the District of Columbia, 
and in not more than three newspapers in each of 
the several States and Territories of the United 
States. And he shall also cause to be published, 
in like manner, in the said newspapers, all public 
treaties entered into and ratified by the United 
States, except Indian treaties, which shall be pub- 
lished only in one newspaper, and that to be within 
the limits of the State or Territory to which the 
subject-matter of such treaty shall belong. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the first 
section of the act, entitled “An act to provide for 
the publication of the laws of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” approved the twentieth of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed: Provided, 
“That such repeal shall not be construed to prevent 
the payment of any compensation that may be due 
for the publication of the laws, previous to the 
promulgation of this act. 

Approved, May 11, 1820. 


An Act authorizing the sale of thirteen sections of 
land, lying within the land district of Canton, in 
the State of Ohio. 


Be it enacted, Ẹc., That the thirteen sections of 
land, lying within the land district of Canton, in 
the State of Ohio, which were reserved for the use 
of certain persons of the Delaware tribe of Indians 
by.an act of Congress, passed on the third day of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and seven, 
and were subsequently ceded to the United States 
by the eighteenth article of the treaty concluded 
on the twenty-ninth day of September, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventeen, shall be offered 
to public sale, by the register and receiver of the 
public moneys at the land office at Wooster, on 
such day or days as the President shall designate 
for that purpose, in the same manner, and on the 
same conditions and terms, as are provided by 
law for the sale of the public lands of the United 
States. 


Approved, May 11, 1820. 


An Act to alter the times of the session of the circuit 
and district courts in the District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted, &c., That, from and after the first 
day of January next, instead of the times now 
provided by law, for the session of the circuit court 
in the District of Columbia, the same shall be 
holden at the times and places following, that is 
to say: At Washington, in and for the county of 
Washington, on the first Monday in October, and 
on the second Monday in April, in every year; 


and in Alexandria, in and for the county of Alex- 
andria, on the first Mondays in November and 
May, in every year. 


Sec. 2. And be i further enacted, That, from and 


after the first day of July next, instead of the 
times now provided by law for the session of the 
district court for the District of Columbia, the 
same shall be holden on the first Mondays in De- 


cember and June in every year. 
- Approved, May 11, 1820. ‘ 


An Act to annex certain lands within the Territory of 
Michigan to the district of Detroit. 

Be it enacted, §c., That all the public lands of 
the United States within the Territory of Michi- 
gan, to which the Indian title was extinguished 
by the treaty held and concluded at Saguina, in 
the said Territory, on the twenty-fourth day of 
September, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and nineteen, shall be, and hereby are, at- 
tached to, and made part of, the district of Detroit, 
in the said Territory. 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the lands 
aforesaid, to which the Indian title has been ex- 
tinguished, and which have not been reserved or 
appropriated by existing laws or treaties, shall be 
surveyed and offered for sale, under the direction 
of the President of the United States, in the same 
manner, with the same reservations and excep- 
tions, and upon the same terms and conditions in 
every respect, both at public and private sale, as 
are or may be provided by law for the disposal of 
the other public lands within the said district. 

Approved, May 11, 1820. 


An Actto establish an uniform mode of discipline and — 
field exercise for the militia of the United States. 


Be it enacted, &c., That the system of discipline 
and field exercise which is and shall be ordered to 
be observed by the regular army of the United 
States, in the different corps of infantry, artillery, 
and riflemen, shall also be observed by the militia, 
in the exercises and discipline of the said corps, 
respectively, throughout the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be ü further enacted, That so much 
of the act of Congress, approved the eighth day of 
May, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-two, 
as approves and establishes the rules and discipline 
of the Baron de Steuben, and requires them to be 
observed by the militia throughout the United 
States, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Approved, May 12, 1820. 


An Act to alter and establish certain Post Roads. 
Be it enacted, §c., That the following post roads 
be, and the same are hereby, discontinued, that is 
to say: 

From Lilly Point to Halcyonville, in Virginia. 
From Dublin to Jacksonville, in Georgia. 
From Westport to Brunerstown, in Kentucky. 
From Whitfield to Jefferson, in Maine. 

From Chickasaw Agency to St. Stenha.s, im 


Mississippi. 
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From Choctaw Agency to Monticello; and 
no Natchez to Lake Pontchartrain, in the same 

tate. 

From Rhea Courthouse, Tennessee, to Fort 
Jackson, in Alabama. 

From Haysville to Oxford, North Carolina. 

From Waterborough to Barnwell Courthouse, 
in North Carolina. 

. From St. Charles, by Montgomery Courthouse, 
to Howard Courthouse. 

From Franklin, Howard county, to Chariton. 

From St. Charles, by Murphey’s in St. John’s 
settlement, to Howard Courthouse, in the Missouri 
Territory. 

From Vassalboro’ to Harlem, in Maine. 

From Alna to Palermo. 

From Dunstable to Piscataquay Bridge, in New 
Hampshire. 

From Cahaba to St. Stephens. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the fol- 
lowing be established post roads, that is to say: 

In New Hampshire—From Amherst, by Lynd- 
borough and Greenfield, to Hancock. 

That the post road from Keene to Richmond 
pass by Winchester. 

From Keene, by Surry, Drewsville, and Lang- 
don, to Charlestown. 

From Dunstable, through Merrimack, by Bed- 
ford meeting-house and Piscataquay bridge, to 
Isle Hookset. 

In Vermont.—From Danville to Montpelier, by 
Cabot, Marshfield, and Plainfield. 

From Vergennes, by Panton, to Westport, in 
the State of New York. 

From Stockbridge to Randolph. 

In Maine—From Alna, by East Pittston, to 
Whitfield. 

From Alna to Gardiner. 

From Sedgwick to Deer Island. 

From Ellsworth, by Jordan’s river school-house, 
in Trenton, to the towns of Eden and Mount 
Desart. 

From Waldoborough, by Union, Hope, Sears- 
mont, and Belmont, to Belfast. 

From Gardiner, by Pittston, Whitfield, Malta, 
and Jefferson, to Waldoborough. 

From New Portland, by Kingfield, to Freeman. 

From Hallowell, by Malta, to Harlem. 

In Massachusetts—From Springfield, by Wil- 
braham, to Stafford Springs, in Connecticut. 

From Sandwich, by Coatuit village, in West 
Barnstable, Thomas D. Seudder’s, Yarmouth, 
and Dennis, to Harwick, on the south side of Cape 
Cod. 

From Gloucester, by Essex, to Ipswich. 

From Hanover, by Hanson, to East Bridge- 
water. 

From Northfield, by Vernon, to Brattleborough, 
in Vermont. 

From Salisbury to Amesbury. f 

From Taunton, by Raynham, to East Bridge- 
water. 

In Connecticut.—From Derby, by Huntingdon, 
to Newtown. 

From Woodbury, by Roxbury, to Warren. 


Somers, Wilbraham, and Ludlow, to Belchertown, 
in Massachusetts. 

From New Haven, by Oxford, Southbury, 
Woodbury, and Washington, to Warren. 

From Norwich to Colchester. 

In New York.—F rom Batavia to Ridgeway. 

From Windham, byRoxbury, to Stamford. 

From Hopkinton to Keene. 

From Mount Hope to Bloomingsburg. 

From Moscow, by York, Caledonia, and Scott- 
ville, to Rochester. 

From Dover to Sharon, in Connecticut. 

From Porter, by Twelve Mile Creek, to Eigh- 
teen Mile Creek. ` 

From Skeneatelas, on the east side of Sken- 
estas Lake, by Spafford and Scott, to Courtland 
village. ` 

From Luzerne, by Edinburgh, to Galway. 

From Newton, by Catharine, and Cayuta, to 
Ithica. : 

From Bath, by Upper Addison, Troupsburgh, 
Deerfield, and Elkland, to Batchelorville, in Penn- 
sylvania. 

From Constantia, by Cicero, and Salina, to 
Onondaga. 

From Reading to Dresden, on Seneca Lake, 
thence, along the Lake, by Benton, to Geneva. 

i pon Goshen, by Scotchtown, to Bloomings- 
urgh. 

From Poughkeepsie, by New Poltz, and Bruyn- 
ville, to Bloomingsburgh. 

From Sullivan, by Cazenovia, and Woodstock, 
to De Ruyter. 

In Pennsylvania.—That the post route from 
Philadelphia to Athens pass by Romig’s Ferry 
and the mouth of Durham Creek to Easton. 

From Bedford to Somerset. 

From Harrisburgh, by Corbett’s Mills, Jones- 
town, and Rohrersburg, to Hamburg. 

From Catawisse, by Mifflinburg, to Nescopeck. 

From Liverpool, by Mount Pleasant Mills, 
Freeburg, Middleburg, and New Berlin, to Mifflin- 
burg. 

From Reading, by Morgantown, to Down- 
ington. 

From Emaus to Millerstown. 

From White Horse, by Berlin, Connelsville, 
Middletown, Merrittstown, Jefferson, Waynesburg, 
and Morrisville, to Grave Creek Flats, in Vir- 

inia. 
: From Stroudsburgh to Orwigsburgh. 

From New Hope, by Lumberville, and Erwin- 
na, to Romig’s Ferry, near the mouth of Durham 
Creek. 

From Kutztown, by Martztown, New Goshen- 
hoppen, Seemanytown, Joseph Williams’s, and 
Centre Square, to White Marsh. 

In Maryland.—From Chesapeake, by Port De- 
posite, to Conewingo. Pood 

From Charlotte Hall, by the Three Notched 
Road, to Fenwick’s Tavern. 

From Havre-de-Grace to Woodlawn. 

In Virginia.—From Bath Courthouse, by Mce- 
Clintock’s, and Anthony’s Creek, to Lewisburg. 

From Staunton, by Greenville, and Fairfield, 


From Hartford, by East Windsor, Ellington, | to Lexington. 
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From Shepherdstown, by Leetown and Smith- 
field, to Winchester. 

From West: Liberty to Wellsburg. 

From Lexington, by the Calf Pasture, to Fau- 
cett’s, in Bath county. 

From Timber Ridge, by North River, to Moore- 
field. 

From Petersburg, by Southerland’s Tavern, 
Lombardy, and Dennis’ Tavern, to Jennings’ Old 
Ordinary. 

In North Carolina.—From Williamsboro’, by 
Lynnesville, to Clarksville, in Virginia. 

From Fayetteville by Waynesborough, to Stan- 
tonburg. 

From Wadesborough, by Edward Winfield’s, 
Culpepper’s store, Jacob Austin’s, Charles T. Al- 
exander’s, and Maxwell’s store, to Charlotte. 

From Charlotte, by Azrai Cockburn’s and Wil- 
liam Taylor’s, to Wadesborough. 

From Newbern, by Street’s Bridge, Croom’s 
Ferry, Hookerstown, Snowhill, and Stantonburg, 
to Smithfield. 

From Lawrenceville, by McNeill’s store, and 
‘Nicholas Nall’s, to Pittsborough. 


From Pittsborough, by D. Moffit’s to Lawrence- |} 


ville. 

From Oxford, by Cannon and Young’s store, to 
Clarksville, in Virginia. 

From Danville, by William Rawling’s, and 
Troublesome Iron Works, to Salem. 

From Haysville, by Hawkins’ Mills, and Chalk 
Level, to Williamsboro’. 


In South Carolina.—From Columbia, by Richard 
Harrison’s Store, to Bechamsville. 

From Georgetown, by Black River, Bull Creek, 
and Pee Dee Ferries, to Conwayborough. 

From Conwayborough, by Little River, and 
Smithville, to Wilmington, in North Carolina. 

From Chester Courthouse, by Cedar Shoals, 
and McDonald’s Ferry, to Lancaster Courthouse. 

From John Thompson, Junr’s, by Richard How- 
ard’s to Godfrey’s Ferry, on Big Pee Dee river, 
or near the same. 

That the mail from Lumberton, to Marion 
Courthouse, pass by the most eligible route, omit- 
ting Barfields, if necessary. 


In Georgia.—From Hartford, by Jacksonville, 
to Perry’s Mills, in Tatnal County. 

That the mail route from Augusta to Savan- 
nah shall pass by Waynesborough. 

From Poweltown, by Mount Zion and Eaton- 
ton, to Monticello. 

In Ohio.—F rom Coshocton to Wooster. 

From Neville to Bethel. 

That the mail from Marietta to Woodfield go 
by Regnier’s Mills, in the town of Aurelius. 

From Feestown, by Bethel, Williamsburg, Le- 
banon, and Ridgeville, to Dayton. 

From Lebanon, by Springborough, and Ridge- 
ville, to Xenia. 

From West Union, by Decatur, Ripley, Bridge- 
water, Bethel, and Newton, to Cincinnati. 

From Greenville to Winchester, in Indiana. 

From Irville to Mount Vernon. 

From Piketon, by Robert Bennett’s and Asa 


Boynton’s, to Burlington, on the north side of the 
Ohio river. 

From Norwalk, in the county of Huron, to 
Lower Sandusky, in the State of Ohio. 


In Kentucky—From Falmouth, by Theobald’s, 
to Fredericksburg. 

From Whitley Courthouse, by Colonel Ross’s, to 
Monticello. 

That the post road from Mount Sterling to 
Prestonburg, pass by the Olympian Springs, and 
Beaver Iron Works, in Bath county. 

That the post road from the Great Crossings, to 
the mouth of Cedar, pass by Heslersville, in Owen 
county. 

From Richmond to Estill Courthouse. 

From Smithland, by America, in Illinois, to 
Cypress, in Kentucky. 

From Richmond, by Big Hill, to Hazle Patch. 

From Estill Courthouse, to Patrick’s Salt Works, 
on the north fork of Kentucky river. 

From New Castle, by Westport, and Bethlehem, 
to Charlestown, in Indiana. 

From Stamping Grounds to Heslersville. 

From Frankfort, by Heslersville, to Fort Wil- 


iam. 
From Shelbyville to New Castle. 


In Tennessee —F rom Knoxville, by Morgan Court- 
house, to Overton Courthouse. 

From Morgantown to Pumpkin Town, by the 
town of Calhoun, to Ross’s, on the south side of 
Tennessee river. 

From Murfreesborough to Shelbyville. 

From Carthage, by Lancaster, and Harmony 
Grove, to Statesville. 

From Kingston, by William White’s, on Poplar 
Creek, to Clinton. 

From Monroe, by Gainsborough, Williamsburg, 
and Beech Hill, to Carthage. 

on Reynoldsburgh to the Lower Chickasaw 
Bluffs. 

From Nashville, by Harpeth, and New Hope, 
to Fayetteville. 

From Greenville to Greenville College, in the 
county of Greene. 

From Sparta, by Allen’s Ferry, and Liberty, to 
Statesville. 

From Chickasaw Lower Bluff, to the post of 
Arkansas. . 

Iu Indiams.—From Palestine, by Hindostan, to 
Portersville. 

From Madison to Versailles. 

From Lawrenceburg, by Aurora, Hanover, and 
Rising Sun, to Vevay. 

In Illinois —From Kaskaskias, by the Irish Set- 
tlement, Covington, Carlisle, and Perrysville, to 
Vandalia. 

From Illinois Saline, in. Gallatin, to Golconda. 

From York, by Aurora, to Terre Haute. 

From Montgomery, by Brownsville, and Gill’s 
Ferry, to Jackson, in Missouri Territory. 

The mail from Cape Girardeau to Salem, Ken- 
tueky, shall pass by America. 

From Carmi, by Mount Vernon, to Carlisle. 

From Carmi, to Wayne Courthouse, and Jeffer- 
son Courthouse. 
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From Palmyra, by Wayne Courthouse, Jeffer- 
son Courthouse, and Covington, to Belleville. 

From America to Jonesborough. 

In Mississippi—From Natchez, by Franklin, 
Monticello, Covington, Wayne, and Winchester, 
to Fort St. Stephens. 

From Fordsville to Shieldsboro’. 

In Alabama.—From Tuscaloosa, by Marion 
County Courthouse, to Columbus. 

From Burnt Corn Spring, by Connecuh Court- 
house, to Fort Crawford. 

From Huntsville, by Jackson Courthouse, and 
Lawrie’s Ferry, to Ross’s and Washington, in 
Tennessee. 

From Cahawba, by Portland, Canton, Prairie 
Bluff, Black’s Bluff, and Foster’s, to Fort Clai- 
borne. 

From Mooreville, by Milton’s Bluff, Courtland, 
Bainbridge, and Big Spring, to Russelville, in 
Franklin county. 

From Cahawba, by Joseph Briton’s, Old Town, 
Falls of Cahawba, King and Smith’s store, Shelby 
Courthouse, David MeLaughlin’s, St. Clair Court- 
house, Vincent Bennett’s, the Cherokee Nation, 
by Ross’s and James Patterson’s, to Washington, 
in Tennessee. 

From the town of Cahawba to the Falls of Ca- 
hawba, and to Tuscaloosa. 

From Courtland to Moulton. 

From St. Clair Courthouse to Carolsville. 

Iu Missouri Territory—From New Madrid to 
Point Pleasant. 

From Louisiana, by Hanibal, to Palmyra. 

From Louisiana to New London. 

That the post road from Cape Girardeau to 
Winchester, pass by Edward Tanner’s. 

From St. Charles, by Marthasville, Montgomery 
Courthouse, Loutre Island, Cote Sans Dessein, 
Nashville, Smithton, John Grayum’s, Franklin, 
Spanish Neekle Prairie, Chareton, William W. 
Monroe’s, Grand River, Bloomfield, Missouriton, 
and Bluffton, to Fort Osage. 

From Fort Osage, by Mount Vernon, Tabbo, 
Little Osage Bottom, and Jefferson, to Chareton. 

In Michigan Territory—From Detroit, by Pon- 
tiac, to Mount Clemens. 

Approved, May 13, 1820. 


An Act fixing the time for the next meeting of Con- 
gress. 


Be it enacted, §-c.. That, after the adjournment 
of the present session, the next meeting of Con- 
gress shall be on the second Monday of November 
next, 

Approved, May 13, 1820. 


An Act to limit the term of office of certain officers 
therein named, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, §c., That, from and after the pass- 
ing of this act, all district attorneys, collectors of 
the customs, naval officers, and surveyors of the 
customs, navy agents, reccivers of public moneys 
for lands, registers of the land offices, paymasters 
in the Army, the apothecary general, the assistant 


apothecaries general, and the commissary genéral 
of purchases, to be appointed under the laws of the 
United States, shall be-appointed for the term of 
four years; but shall be removable from office at 
pleasure. 

Sec. 2. And be ü further enacted, That the com- 
mission of each and every of the officers named in 
the first section of this act, now in office, unless 
vacated by removal from office, or otherwise, shall 
cease and expire in the manner following: All 
such commissions bearing date on or before the 
thirtieth day of September, one thousand eight 
hundred and fourteen, shall cease and expire on 
the day and month of their respective dates, which 
shall next ensue after the thirtieth day of Septem- 
ber next; all such commissions bearing date after 
the said thirtieth day of September, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and fourteen, and 
before the first day of October, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixteen, shall cease and expire on the 
day and month of their respective dates, which 
shall next ensue after the thirtieth day of Septem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-one. 
And all other such commissions shall cease and 
expire at the expiration of the term of four years 
from their respective dates. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for the President of the United States, 
and he is hereby authorized, from time to time, as 
in his opinion the interest of the United States 
may require, to regulate and increase the sums for 
which the bonds required, or which may be re- 
quired, by the laws of the United States, to be 
given by the said officers, and by all other officers 
employed in the disbursement of the public mon- 
eys under the direction of the War and Navy De- 
partments, shall be given; and all bonds given in 
conformity with such regulations shall be as valid 
and effectual, to all intents and purposes, as if 
given for the sums respectively mentioned in the 
laws requiring the same. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the com- 
missions of all officers employed in levying or col- 
lecting the public revenue shall be made out and re- 
corded in the Treasury Department, and the seal 
of the said department affixed thereto; any law to 
the contrary notwithstanding: Provided, That the 
said seal shall not be affixed to any such commis- 
sion before the same shall have been signed by the 
President of the United States. 

Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act to authorize the President of the United 
States to borrow a sum not exceeding three mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the President of the Uni- 
ted States be aud he is hereby empowered to bor- 
row, on the credit of the United States, a sum not 
exceeding three millions of dollars, at a rate of in- 
terest payable quarter yearly, not exceeding five 
per centum per annum, and reimbursable, at the 
will of the Government, at any time after the first 
day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two; or at a rate of interest, payable in like 
manner, not exceeding six per centum per annum, 
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and reimbursable at the pleasure of the United 
States; to be applied, in addition to the moneys 
now in the Treasury, or which may be received 
therein from other sources, during the present 
year, to defray any of the public expenses which 
are or may be authorized by law. The stock 
thereby created shall be transferrable in the same 
manner as is provided by law for the transfer of 
the public debt. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for the Bank of the United States to 
lend the said sum, or any part thereof; and it is 
hereby further declared, that it shall be deemed a 
good execution of the said power to borrow, for 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approba- 
tion. of the President of the United States, to 
cause to be constituted certificates of stock, signed 
by the Register of the Treasury, or by a Commis- 
sioner of Loans, for the sum to be borrowed, or for 
any part thereof, bearing an interest of five per 
centum per annum, transferrable and reimbursa- 
ble as aforesaid, and to cause the said certificates 
of stock to be sold; Provided, That no stock be 
sold under par. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be and he is hereby author- 
ized, with the approbation of the President of the 
United States, to employ an agent or agents for 
the purpose of obtaining subscriptions to the loan 
authorized by this act, or of selling any part of the 
stock to be created by virtue thereof. A commis- 
sion, not exceeding one-eighth of one per cent. on 
the amount thus sold, or for which subscriptions 
shall have been thus obtained, may, by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, be allowed to such agent or 
agents, and a sum, not exceeding four thousand 
dollars, to be paid out of any moneys in the Trea- 
sury not otherwise appropriated, is hereby appro- 
priated for that object, and also for defraying the 
expenses of printing and issuing the subscription 
certificates, and certificates of stock, and other ex- 
penses incident to the due execution of this act. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the funds constituting the annual appropriation 
of ten millions of dollars, for the payment of the 
principal and interest of the public debt of the 
United States, as may be sufficient for that pur- 
pose, after satisfying the sums necessary for the 
payment of the interest, and of such part of the 
principal of the said debt as the United States are 
now pledged annually to pay or reimburse, is here- 
by pledged and appropriated for the payment of 
the interest, and for the reimbursement of the prin- 
cipal of the stock which may be created by virtue 
of this act. It shall, accordingly, be the duty of 
the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund to cause 
to be applied and paid, out of the said fund, yearly, 
such sum and sums as may annually be necessary 
to discharge the interest accruing on the said stock, 
and may be discharged, in conformity with the 
terms of the loan. And they are further author- 
ized to apply, from time to time, such sum or sums, 
out of the said fund, as they may think proper, to- 
wards discharging, by purchase, and at a price not 
above par, the principal of the said stock, or any 
part thereof. And the faith of the United States 


is hereby pledged to establish sufficient revenues 
for making up any deficiency that may hereafter 
take place in the funds hereby appropriated for 
paying the said interest and principal sums, or any 
of them, in manner aforesaid. 


Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act to incorporate the inhabitants of the City of 
Washington, and to repeal all acts heretofore passed 
for that purpose. 


Be it enacted, §c., That the act, entitled “An act 
to incorporate the inhabitants of the City of Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia,” and the act 
supplementary to the same, passed on the neui 
fourth of February, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and four, and the act, entitled “An act 
further to amend the charter of the City of Wash- 
ington,” and all other acts or parts of acts, incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act, be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed: Provided, however, That 
the Mayor, the members of the Board of Alder- 
men, and members of the Board of Common Coun- 
cil of the corporation of the said city, shall and 
may remain and continue as such for and during 
the terms for which they have been respectively 
appointed, subject to the terms and conditions in 
such cases legally made and provided; and all acts 
or things done, or which may be done by them in 
pursuance to the provisions, or by virtue of the au- 
thority of the said acts, or either of them, and not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act, shall 
be valid, and of as full force and effect as if the 
said acts had not have been repealed. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the in- 
habitants of the City of Washington shall con- 
tinue to be a body politic and corporate, by the 
name of the “Mayor, Board of Aldermen, and 
Board of Common Council, of the City of Wash- 
ington,” to be elected by ballot, as hereinafter di- 
rected; and, by their corporate name, may sue and 
be sued, implead and be impleaded, grant, receive, 
and do all other acts as natural persons, and may 
purchase and hold real, personal, and mixed prop- 
erty, or dispose of the same, for the benefit of the 
city; and may have and use a city seal, and break 
and alter the same at pleasure. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Mayor 
of the said city shall be elected on the first Monday 
in June next, and on the same day in every second 
year thereafter, at the same time and place, in the 
same manner, and by the persons qualified to vote 
for members of the Board of Aldermen and the 
Board of Common Council. That the com- 
missioners hereinafter mentioned shall make out 
duplicate certificates of the result of the elec- 
tion of Mayor; and shall return one to the Board 
of Aldermen, and the other to the Board of 
Common Council, on the Monday next ensuing 
the election; and the person having the greatest 
number of votes shall be the Mayor; but in case 
two or more persons, highest in vote, shall have 
an equal number of votes, then it shail be lawful 
for the Board of Aldermen and the Board of Com- 
mon Council to proceed, forthwith, by ballot, in 
joint meeting, to determine the choice between 
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such persons. The Mayor shall, on the Monday 
next ensuing his election, before he enters on the 
duties of his office, in the presence of the Boards of 
Aldermen and Common Council, in joint meeting, 
take an oath, to be administered by a justice of the 
peace, “lawfully to execute the duties of his office, 
tothe best of hisskilland judgment, without favor or 
partiality.” He shall, ex officio, have and exercise 
all the powers, authority, and jurisdiction, of a 
justice of the peace for the county of Washington, 

, within the said county. He shall nominate, and, 
with the consent of the Board of Aldermen, ap- 
point to all offices under the corporation, (except 
commissioners of election,) and may remove any 
such officer from office at his will and pleasure. 
He shall appoint persons to fill up all vacancies 
which may occur during the recess of the Board 
of Aldermen, to hold such appointments until the 
end of the then ensuing session. He may convene 
the two Boards when, in his opinion, the public 
‘good may require it; and he shall lay before 
them, from time to time, in writing, such altera- 
tions in the laws of the corporation as he may 
deem necessary and proper; and he shall receive 
for his services, annually, a just and reasonable 
compensation, to be allowed and fixed by the two 
Boards, which shall neither be increased nor di- 
minished during his continuance in office. Any 
person shall be eligible to the office of Mayor who 
is a free white male citizen of the United States, 
who shall have attained to the age of thirty years, 
who shall have resided in the said city for two 
years immediately preceding his election, and who 
shall be the bona fide owner of a freehold estate in 
the said city; and no other person shall be eligible 
to the said office. In case of the refusal of any 
person to accept the office of Mayor, upon his 
election thereto, or of his death, resignation, ina- 
bility, or removal from the city, the said Boards 
shall assemble and elect another in his place, to 
serve for the remainder of the term, or during such 
inability. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Board 
of Aldermen shall consist of two members, to be 
residents in, and chosen from, each ward, by the 
qualified voters therein, and to be elected for two 
years, from the Monday next ensuing their elec- 
tion; and the Board 6f Common Council shall 
consist of three members, to be residents in, and 
chosen from, cach ward, by the qualified voters 
therein, and to be elccted for one year, from the 
Monday next ensuing their election; and each 
‘Board shall meet at the Council Chamber, on the 
second Monday in June next, for the despatch of 
business, at ten o’clock in the morning, and at the 
same hour on the second Monday in June, in every 
year thereafter; and at such other times as the two 
Boards may, by law, direct. A majority of each 
Board shall be necessary to form a quorum to do 
business, but a less number may adjourn from day 
to day; they may compel the attendance of absent 
members in such manner, and under such penal- 
ties, and allow such compensation for the atten- 
dance of the members, as they may, by law, pro- 
vide; each Board shall appoint its own President, 
who shall preside during its sessions, and who 


shall be entitled to vote on all questions; they 
shall settle their rules of proceedings, appoint their 
own officers, regulate their respectivé compensa- 
tions, and remove them at pleasure; and may, 
with the concurrence of three-fourths of the whole, 
expel any member for disorderly behavior, or mal- 
conduct in office, but not a second time for the 
same offence; each Board shall keep a journal of 
its proceedings, and the yeas and nays shall be 
entered thereon, at the request of any member; 
and their deliberations shall be public. All ordi- 
nances or acts, passed by the two Boards, shall be 
sent to the Mayor for his approbation, and, when 
apera by him, shall be obligatory assuch. But, 
if the Mayor shall not approve of any ordinance 
or act, so sent to him, he shall return the same 
within five days, with his reasons in writing there- 
for; and if two-thirds of both Boards, on recon- 
sideration thereof, agree to pass the same, it shall 
be in force, in like manner as if he had approved 
it; but, if the two Boards shall, by their adjourn- 
ment, prevent its return, the same shall not be ob- 
ligatory. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That no per- 
son shall be eligible to a seat in the Board of Al- 
dermen or Board of Common Council unless he 
shall be more than twenty-five years of age, a free 
white male citizen of the United States, and shall 
have been a resident of the City of Washington 
for one year next preceding the day of election, 
and shall, at the time of his election, be a resident 
of the ward for which he shall be elected, and be 
then the bona fide owner of a freehold estate in the 
said city, and shall have been assessed on the books 
of the corporation, for the year ending on the 
thirty-first of December next preceding the day of 
election. And every free white male citizen of 
the United States, of lawful age, who shall have 
resided in the City of Washington for one year 
next preceding the day of election, and shall be a 
resident of the ward in which he shall offer to 
vote, and who shall have been assessed, on the 
books of the corporation, for the year ending on 
the thirty-first day of December next preceding 
the day of election, and who shall have paid all 
taxes legally assessed and due on personal property, 
when legally required to pay the same, and no 
other person, shall be entitled to vote at any elec- 
tion for members of the two Boards. And it shall 
be the duty of the Register of the city, or such 
officer as the corporation may hereafter direct, to 
furnish the commissioners of election, in each 
ward, previous to opening the polls, at every elec- 
tion, a list of the persons having a right to vote, 
agreeably to the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That an elec- 
tion for members of the Board of Aldermen, and 
Board of Common Council, shall be held on the 
first Monday of June next, and on the first Mon- 
day in June annually thereafter; and all elections 
shall be held by three commissioners to be ap- 
pointed in each ward, by the two boards in joint 
meeting, which appointment shall be at least ten 
days previous to the day of each election. And it 
shall be the duty of the commissioners so appointed 
to give at least five days’ previous public notice 
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of the place in each ward where such elections are | and in no other; to establish a board of health, 
to be held. The commissioners shall, before they | with competent authority to enforce its regula- 
receive any ballot, severally take an oath or affir- | tions, and to establish such other regulations as 
mation, to be administered by some justice of the | may be necessary to prevent the introduction of 
peace for the county of Washington, “truly and contagious diseases, and for the preservation of 
faithfully to receive and return the votes of such | the health of the city; to prevent and remove nui- 
persons as are by law entitled to vote for members | sances; to establish night-watches or patrols, and 
of the Board of Aldermen and Board of Common | erect lamps in the streets ; to preserve thenavigation 
Council, in their respective wards, according to | of the Potomac and Anacostia rivers adjoining the 
the best of their judgment and understanding; | city; to erect, repair, and regulate public wharves, 
and not knowingly to receive or return the vote|and to deepen creeks, docks, and basins; to regu- 
of any person who is not legally entitled to the | late the manner of erecting, and the rates of whari- 
same.” The polls shall be opened at ten o’clock | age at, private wharves ; to regulate the stationing, 
in the morning, and be closed at seven o’clock in | anchorage, and mooring of vessels; to provide for 
the evening of the same day. Immediately on | licensing, taxing,and regulating auctions, retailers, 
closing the polls, the said commissioners for each j ordinaries, and taverns, hackney-carriages, wagons, 
ward, or a majority of them, shall count the bal- | carts, and drays, pawn-brokers, venders of lottery 
lots, and make out, under their hands and seals, a | tickets, money-changers, and hawkers and pedlars ; 
correct return of the persons having the greatest | to provide for licensing, taxing, regulating, or re- 
number of legal votes for members of the Board of | straining theatrical or public shows and amuse- 
Aldermen, and for members of the Board of Com- | ments; to restrain or prohibit tippling houses, lot- 
mon Council, respectively, together with the num- | teries, and all kinds of gaming; to regulate and 
ber of votes given to each person voted for; and | establish markets; to erect and repair bridges; to 
the persons having the greatest number of votes | open and keep in repair streets, avenues, lanes, 
for the two Boards respectively, shall be duly | alleys, drains, and sewers, agreeably to the plan of 
elected, and, in all cases of an equality of votes, | the city; to supply the city with water; to pro- 
the commissioners shall decide the choice by lot. | vide for the safe-keeping of the standard weights 
The said returns shall be delivered to the Mayor, | and measures as fixed by Congress, and for the 
on the day sueceeding the election, who shall | regulation of all weights and measures used in the 
cause the result of the election to be published in | city; to regulate the sweeping of chimneys, and 
some newspaper printed in the City of Washing- | fix the rates or fees therefor; to provide for the 
ton; a duplicate return shall, together with a list | prevention and extinguishment o fires; to regu- 
"of the persons who voted at such election, also be | late the size of bricks to he made or used, and pro- 
made on the day succeeding the election, to the | vide for the inspection of lumber and other build- 
register of the city, who shall preserve and record | ing materials to be sold in the city; to regulate, 
the same; and shall, within two days thereafter, | with the approbation of the President of the Uni- 
notify the several persons, so returned, of their | ted States, the manner of erecting, and the mate- 
election. And each Board shall judge of the le- | rials to be used in the erection of houses; to regu- 
gality of the elections, returns, and qualifications, | late the inspection of tobacco, flour, butter, and 
of its own members, and shall supply vacancies | lard, in casks or boxes, and salted provisions; to 
in its own body, by causing elections to be held to | regulate the gauging of casks and liquors; the 
fill the same, and appoint commissioners to hold | storage of gunpowder, and all naval and military 
the same; and such commissioners shall give at | stores, not the property of the United States; and 
least five days’ public notice of the time and place | the weight and quality of bread; to impose and 
of holding such elections; each of the members of | appropriate fines, penalties, and forfeitures, for the 
either Board shall, before entering on the duties of | breach of their laws or ordinances; and to pro- 
his office, take an oath or affirmation “faithfully | vide for the appointment of inspectors, constables, 
to execute the duties of his office, to the best of his | and such other officers as may be necessary to ex- 
knowledge and ability,” which oath or affirma- | ecute the laws of the corporation. 
tion shall be administered by the Mayor or some| Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the said 
justice of the peace for the county of Washington. | corporation shall have full powerand authority to 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the cor- | lay taxes on particular wards, parts, or sections of 
poration aforesaid shall have full power and au- | the city, for their particular local improvements ; 
thority to lay and collect taxes upon the real and | and, upon the application of the owners of more 
personal property within the said city, provided | than one half of the property upon any portion of 
that no tax shail be laid upon real property, at a | a street, to cause the curb stones to be set, and the 
higher rate than three-quarters of one per centum | foot-ways to be paved, on such portion of a street, 
on the assessment valuation thereof, except for the and to lay a tax on such property, to the amount 
special purposes hereinafter provided ; and that no | of the expense thereof: Provided, That such tax 
tax shall be laid upon the wearing apparel, or | shall not exceed three dollars per front foot; and, 
necessary tools and implements used in carrying | upon a like application, to cause the carriage way 
on the trade or occupation of any person; nor | of any portion of a street to be paved, or lamps to 
shall the same be subject to distress and sale for | be erected therein, and light the same, and lay a 
any tax; and, after providing for all objects of a | tax, not exceeding the whole expense thereof, in 
general nature, the taxes raised on the assessable | due proportion, on the lots fronting on such portion 
property in each ward shall be expended therein, ! of a street, and, also, to impose an addition or in- 
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terest on the amounts of any such taxes, not ex- | able time, and to indemnify the city against any 
ceeding ten per centum per annum, when the same | charge for their support; and, in case of their re~ 
shal! not have been paid within thirty days after |fusal or inability to give such security, to cause 
the same shall have become due. The said cor- them to be confined to labor until such security 
poration shall also have power and authority to | shall be given, not exceeding however one year at 
provide for the establishment and superintendence |a time; but, if they shall be found again offend- 
of public schools, and to endow the same; to es- | ing, the like proceedings may be again had, and, 
tablish and erect hospitals or pest-houses, watch, | from time to time, as often as may be necessary; 
and work-houses, houses of correction, peniten- | to enforce the departure of such vagrants and pau- 
tiary, and other public buildings,and to lay and col- | pers as may come into the city to reside, unless 
lect taxes for the expenses thereof; to regulate party | they shall give ample security that they will not 
or other walls and fences, and to determine by | become chargeable on the corporation for their 
whom thesame shall be kept in repair ; to cause new | support; to provide for the binding out as appren- 
alleys to be opened through the squares, and to ex- | tices of poor orphan children, and the children of 
tend those already laid out, upon the application | drunkards, vagrants, and paupers ; to prescribe the 
of the owners of more than one-half the property | terms and conditions upon which free negroes and 
in such squares: Provided, That the damages | mulattoes may reside in the city; to authorize, 
which may accrue thereby to any individual or | with the approbation of the President of the Uni- 

individuals, shall be first ascertained by a jury, to | ted States, the drawing of lotteries for the erection 

be summoned and impannelled by the Marshal of | of bridges, and effecting any important improve- 

the District of Columbia, (and it is hereby made | ments in the city, which the ordinary revenue 
his duty to summon and impannel the same, in all | thereof wil] not accomplish, for the term of ten 

such cases, upon application to him in writing by | years: Provided, That the amount so authorized 

the mayor of the city,) and such damages to be | to be raised in each year shall not exceed the sum 

paid by the corporation; the amount thereof, and | of ten thousand dollars, clear of expenses ; to take 
the expenses accruing shall be levied in due pro- | care of and to regulate burial grounds; to provide 
portion upon the individuals whose property on | for the registering of births, deaths, and mar- 
such squares shall be benefited thereby, and col- | riages; to punish corporeally any colored: servant 
lected as other taxes are; to occupy and improve, | or slave for a breach of any of their laws or ordi- 

for public purposes, by and with the consent of | nances, unless the owner or holder of such servant 

the President of the United States, any part of the | or slave shall pay the fine in such cases provided ; 

public and open spaces and squares in said city, | and to pass all laws which shall be deemed neces- 

not interfering with any private rights; to regu- | sary and proper for carrying into execution the 

late the admeasurement and weight by which all | powers vested by this act in the said corporation 

articles brought into the city for sale shall be dis- | or its officers. 

posed of; to provide for the appointment of ap- Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Mar- 

praisers and measurers of builders’ work and mate- j shal of the District of Columbia shall receive and 

rials, and also of wood, coal, grain, and lumber ; | safely keep within the jail for the county of Wash- 

to restrain and prohibit the nightly and other dis- j ington, at the expense of the said corportion, all 

orderly meetings of slaves, free negroes, and mulat- | persons committed thereto under or by authority 

toes, and to punish such slaves by whipping, not | of the provisions of this act. And in all cases 
exceeding forty stripes, or by imprisonment, not | where suit shall be brought before a justice of the 
exceeding six months, for any one offence, and to | peace, for the recovery of any fine or penalty aris- 
punish such free negroes and mulattoes, by penal- | ing or incurred for a breach of any law or ordi- 
ties, not exceeding twenty dollars for any one | nance of the corporation, execution shall and may 
offence, and in case of the inability of any such | be issued as in all other cases of small debts. 

free negro or mulatto to pay any such penalty and | Sec. 10. And le it further enacted, That real 
cost thereon, to cause him or her to be confined to | property, whether improved or unimproved, in the 
labor for any time not exceeding six calendar | City of Washington, on which two or more years’ 
months; to cause all vagrants, idle, or disorderly | taxes shall have remained due and unpaid, or on 
persons, all persons of evil life or ill fame, and all ! which any special tax, imposed by virtue of au- 
such as have no visible means of support, or are | thority of the provisions of this act, shall have 
likely to become chargeable to the corporation as | remained unpaid for two or more years after the 
paupers, or are found begging or drunk in or about | same shall have become due, or so much thereof, 
the streets, or loitering in or about tippling houses, | not less than a lot, (when the property upon which 
or who ean show no reasonable cause of business | the tax has accrued is not less than that quantity, ) 
or employment in the city, and all suspicious per- | as may be necessary to pay any, such taxes, with 
sons who have no fixed place of residence, or who | all legal costs and charges arising thereon, may 
cannot give a good account of themselves ; all | be sold at public sale to satisfy the corporation 
eavesdroppers and nightwalkers ; all who shall be therefor : Provided, That public notice be given of 
guilty of open profanity, or grossly indecent lan- | the time and place of sale, by advertising, once a 
guage or behaviour publicly in the streets; all | week, in some newspaper printed in the City of 
public prostitutes, and such as lead a notoriously | Washington, for at least six months, where the pro- 
lewd or lascivious course of life, and all such as | perty is assessed to persons residing outof the Uni- 
keep public gaming tables, or gaming houses, to | ted States; for three months, where the property is 
give security for their good behaviour for a reason- assessed to persons residing in the United States, 
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but without the District of Columbia; and for six 
weeks, where the property is assessed to persons 
residing within the District of Columbia; in 
which advertisement shall be stated the number 
of the lot or lots, (if the square has been divided 
into lots,) the number of the square or squares, or 
other sufficient definite description of the prop- 
erty selected for sale, the name of the person or 
persons to whom the same may have been asses- 
sed, for the respective years’ taxes due thereon, as 
also the name of the person to whom the same is 
assessed, and the aggregate amount of taxes due. 
The purchaser or purchasers of any such property 
shall pay, at the time of such sale, the amount of 
the taxes due on the property so purchased by him, 
her, or them, respectively, with the amount of the 
expenses of sale ; and he, she, or they, shall pay the 
residue of the purchase money within ten days after 
the expiration of two years from the day of sale, to 
the collector of taxes, or other officer of the Cor- 
poration authorized to receive the same; and the 
amount of such residue shall be placed in the city 
treasury, where it shall remain, subject to the or- 
der of the original proprietor or proprietors, his, 
her, or their, Tegal representatives ; and the pur- 
chaser or purchasers shall receive a title in fee 
simple, in and to the lot or lots so sold and pur- 
chased, under the hand of the Mayor and seal of 
the Corporation, which shall be deemed good and 
valid in law and equity: Provided, nevertheless, 
That if, within two years from the day of any 
such sale, or before such purchaser or purchasers 
shall have paid the residue of the purchase mone 

as aforesaid, the proprietors of any property whic 

shall have been sold as aforesaid, his, her, or their, 
heirs, agents, or legal representatives, shall repay 
to such purchaser or purchasers the moneys paid 
for the taxes and expenses as aforesaid, together 
with ten per centum per annum, as interest there- 
on, or make a tender thereof, or shall deposite the 
same in the hands of the Mayor of the city or 
other officer of the Corporation appointed to re- 
ceive the same, for the use of such purchaser or 
purchasers, and subject to his, her, or their heirs, 
or legal representatives’ order, of which such pur- 
chaser, his heirs, or legal representatives, shall be 
immediately informed by notice, in some newspa- 
per printed in the city of Washington, or other- 
wise he, she, or they, shall be reinstated in his, her, 
or their, original right and title, as if no such sale 
had becn made. And if any such purchaser shall 
fail to pay the residue of the purchase money as 
aforesaid, within the time required by this section, 
for any property so purchased by him, he shall 
pay ten per centum per annum, as interest thereon, 
and in addition to such residue, to be computed 
from the expiration of the two years as aforesaid, 
until the actual payment of such residue, and the 
receiving of a conveyance from the Corporation ; 
and the said interest shall alike be subject to the 
order of the original proprietor or proprietors, as 
the residue of the purchase money as aforesaid : 
Provided, also, That no sale shall be made, in pur- 
suance of this section, of any improved property 
whereon there is personal property of sufficient 
value to pay the said taxes; and that minors, 


mortgagees, or others, having equitable interests in 
real property, which property shall be sold for taxes 
as aforesaid, shall be allowed one year after such 
minors’ coming to or being of full age, or after 
such mortgagees and others, having equitable in- 
terests, obtaining possession of, or a decree fur the 
sale of such property, to redeem the property so 
sold from the purchaser or purchasers, his, her, or 
their assigns, on paying the amount of purchase 
money so paid therefor, with ten per cent. interest 
thereon, as aforesaid, and all the taxes that have 
been paid thereon by the purchaser, or his assigns, 
between the day of sale and the period of such 
redemption, with ten per cent. interest on the 
amount of such taxes, and also the full value of 
the improvements which may have been made or 
erected on such property, by the purchaser, or his 
assigns, while the same was in fis or their pos- 
session: And provided, moreover, That where the 
estate of the tenant in default, as for years, or for 
life or lives, shall be sufficient to defray the taxes 
chargeable thereupon, such estate only shall be 
liable tobe sold under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for the collector, or other officer, (duly 
authorized) to postpone, after such advertisement, 
the sale of any property advertised according to 
the provisions of the foregoing section, to any 
future day, for the want of bidders, he giving pub- 
lic notice of such postponement, and the sale, made 
at such postponed time, shall be equally valid as if 
made on the day stated in the advertisement. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the per- 
son or persons appointed to collect any tax im- 
posed by virtue of the powers granted by this act, 
shall have authority to collect the same by distress 
and sale of the goods and chattels of the persons 
chargeable therewith; but no such sale shall be 
made unless ten days’ previous notice thercof be 
given in some newspaper printed in the city of 
‘Washington, and the provisions of the acts of 
Assembly of Maryland, now in force within the 
county of Washington, relating to the right of re- 
plevying personal property taken in execution for 
public taxes, shall apply to all cases of personal 
property taken by distress to satisfy taxes imposed 
by virtue of this act. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the levy 
court of the county of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia, shall not possess the power of assessing 
any tax on property in the city of Washington ; 
nor shall the Corporation of the said city be obliged 
to contribute, in any manner, towards the expenses 
or expenditures of said court, except for the one- 
half part of the expenses incurred on account of the 
orphans’ court, the office of coroner, the jail of 
said county, and the opening and repairing of roads 
in the county of Washington, east of Rock Creek, 
leading directly to the city of Washington ; but 
the said Corporation shall have the sole control 
and management of the bridge across or over Rock 
Creek, at the termination of K street north; and 
shall be chargeable with the expense of keeping 
the same in repair, and rebuilding it when ne- 
cessary. 

Sec. 14. And beit further enacted, That the clerk 
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of the circuit court, and the register of wills, for 
the county of Washington, respectively, shall fur- 
nish the register of the city, or other officer of the 
Corporation, appointed to receive the same, on or 
about the first Monday in January and July, in 
every year, correct lists of the transfers of real pro- 
perty in the city, during the next preceding half 
year, as far as can be ascertained by the records in 
their respective offices; and the said Corporation 
shall make to the said clerk and register of wills 
such compensation therefor, as shall be agreed on 
between the respective parties, not exceeding six 
cents for each transfer on such lists. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That the Com- 
missioner of the Public Buildings, or other person 
appointed to superintend the United States’ dis- 
bursements in the City of Washington, shall reim- 
burse to the said corporation a just proportion of 
any expense which may hereafter be incurred in 
laying open, paving, or otherwise improving, any 
of the streets or avenues in front of or adjoining 
to, or which may pass through or between, any of 
the public squares or reservations ; which propor- 
tion shall determined by a comparison of the length 
of the front or fronts of the said squares or reser- 
vations of the United States on any such street or 
avenue, with the whole extent of the two sides 
thereof; and he shall cause the curb-stones to be 
set, and foot-ways to be paved, on the side or sides 
of any such street or avenue, whenever the said 
corporation shall by law direct such improvements 
to be made by the proprietors of the lots on the op- 
posite side of any such street or avenue, or adjacent 
to any such square or reservation; and he shall cause 
the foot-ways to be paved, and the curb-stones to 
be set, in front of any lot or lots belonging to the 
United States, when the like improvements shall 
be ordered by the corporation, in front of the lots 
adjoining or squares adjacent thereto ; and he shall 
defray the expenses directed by this section out of 
any moneys arising from the sale of lots in the 
City of Washington belonging to the United States, 
and from no other fund. 

Src. 16. And be it further enacted, That the pres- 
ent Boards of Aldermen and Common Council 
shall, before the last Monday in May next, divide 
the said city into as many wards as in their opin- 
ion shall be most conducive to the interests of the 
city; and the Boards of Aldermen and Common 
Council may from time to time, as the interests of 
the city shall require, alter the number and bound- 
aries of the said wards: Provided, That the said 
wards shall at all times be so laid off, altered, and 
bounded, that each ward shall comprise, as near 


as may be, an equal number of the inhabitants of 


the said city: And provided, however, That if such 
division shall not be made prior to the said last 
Monday in May, then the said city shall be divided 
into six wards, in manner following, to wit: All 
that part of said city westward of Sixteenth street 
west shall constitute the first; that part to the east- 
ward of Sixteenth street west, and to the westward 
of Tenth street west, shall constitute the second ; 
that part to the eastward of Tenth street west, to 
the westward of First street west, and to the north- 
ward of E street south, shall constitute the third ; 


tute the sixth ward. 


officer of the Treasury Department as the 


that part to the eastward of First street west, to 
the westward of Eighth street east, and to the 
northward of E street south, shall constitute the 
fourth ; that part to the eastward of Tenth street 
east, to the westward of Fourth street cast, and to 
the southward of E street south, shall constitute 
the fifth; and the residue of the city shall consti- 
The expenses which may be 
incurred in improving and repairing the streets 


which form the boundaries of the several wards 


shall be defrayed out of the taxes raised in the sev- 
eral wards which adjoin the same, respectively, in 
equal proportions; and the present Boards of Al- 
dermen and Common Council shall, before the first 
Monday in June next, apportion by law such por- 
tions of the debt of the city as have been hereto- 
fore chargeable to the existing wards amongst the 
wards established by this section, upon just and 


equitable principles. And the Board of Aldermen 
shall, so soon as the same shall have been organ- 
ized, on the second Monday in June next, divide 
the members into two classes, in manner follow- 
ing, to wit: Those members who are now in office, 
and by virtue of their election in June last shall 
be entitled to take their seats in the new board, as 
members from the wards in which they shall 
respectively reside, shall be placed in the first class ; 


and those members who, shall be elected from the 


same wards in June next shall be placed in the sec- 
ond class; and the other members shall be placed 
in their respective classes by lot; and the seats of 
the first class shall be vacated at the end of the 
first year, and the seats of the second class shall 
be vacated at the end of the second year; so that 
one member shall be elected in each ward every 
year thereafter. 
‘Aldermen shall be hereafter ex oficio justices of the 
peace for the county 
ing commissions in 
United States. 


And the members of the Board of 


of Washington, unless hold- 
the Army or Navy of the 


Src. 17. And be it further enacted, That this act 


shall continue in force for and during the term of 
twenty years, and until Congress shall by law de- 
termine otherwise. 


Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act providing for the better organization of the 


Treasury Department. 

Be it enacted, &c., That it shall be the dut of such 
resident 
of the United States shall, from time to time, de- 
signate for that purpose, as the agent of the Trea- 
sury, to direct and superintend all orders, suits, or 
proccedings, in law or equity, for the recovery of 
money, chattels, lands, tenements, Or heredita- 
ments, in the name, and for the use, of the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from and 
after the thirtieth day of September next, if any 
collector of the revenue, receiver of public money, 
or other officer, who shall have received the pub- 
lic money before it is paid into the Treasury of 
the United Statcs, shall fail to render his account, 
or pay over the same in the manner, or within the 
time, required by law, it shall be the duty of the 
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First Comptroller of the Treasury to cause to be 
stated the account of such collector, receiver of 
public money, or other officer, exhibiting truly the 
amount due to the United States, and certify the 
same to the agent of the Treasury, who is hereby 
authorized and required to issue a warrant of dis- 
tress against such delinquent officer and his sureties, 
directed to the marshal of the district in which 
such delinquent officer and his surety or sureties 
shall reside; and where the said officer and his 
surety or sureties shall reside in different districts, 
or where they, or either of them, shall reside in a 
district other than that in which the estate of 
either may be situate, which may be intended to 
be taken and sold, then such warrant shall be di- 
rected to the marshals of such districts, and to 
their deputies, respectively ; therein specifying 
the amount with which such delinquent is charge- 
able, and such sums, if any, which have been paid. 
And the marshal authorized to execute such war- 
rant, shall, by himself or by his deputy, proceed to 
levy and collect the sum remaining due, by distress 
and sale of the goods and chattels of such delin- 
quent officer, having given ten days’ previous no- 
tice of such intended sale, by affixing an advertise- 
ment of the articles to be sold at two or more pub- 
lic places in the town or county where the said 
goods or chattels were taken, or in the town or 
county where the owner of such goods or chattels 
may reside; and if the goods and chattels be not 
sufficient to satisfy the said warrant, the same 
may be levied upon the person of such officer, who 
may be committed to prison, there to remain until 
discharged by due course of law. Notwithstand- 
ing the commitment of such officer, or if he ab- 
scond, or if goods and chattels cannot be found 
sufficient to satisfy the said warrant, the marshal 
or his deputy may and shall proceed to levy and col- 
lect the sum which remains due by such delinquent 
officer, by the distress and sale of the goods and 
chattels of the surety or sureties of such officer ; 
having given ten days’ previous notice of such in- 
tended sale, by affixing an advertisement of the ar- 
ticles to be sold at two or more public places in the 
town or county where the said goods or chat- 
tels were taken, or in the town or county where 
the owner of such goods or chattels resides. And 
the amount due by any such officer as aforesaid 
shall be, and the same is hereby declared to be, a 
lien upon the lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
_ of such officer and his sureties, from the date of a 
levy in pursuance of the warrant of distress issued 
against him or them, anda record thereof made in 
the office of the clerk of the district court of the 
proper district, until the same shall be discharged 
according to law. And for want of goods and 
chattels of such officer, or his surety, or sureties, 
sufficient to satisfy any warrant of distress issued 
pursuant to the provisions of this act, the lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, of such officer, and 
his surety or sureties, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary for that purpose, after being adver- 
tised for at if three weeks in not less than three 
public places in the county or district where such 
real estate is situate, prior to the time of sale, may 
and shall be sold by the marshal of such district 


or his deputy; and for all lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments, sold in pursuance of the authority 
aforesaid, the conveyance of the marshals or their 
a deputies, executed in due form of law, shall give 
valid title against all persons claiming under such 
delinquent officer, or his surety or sureties. And 
all moneys which may remain of the proceeds of 
such sales, after satisfying the said warrant of 
distress, and paying the reasonable costs and 
charges of the sale, shall be returned to such de- 
linquent officer or surety, as the case may be: 
Provided, That the summary process herein di- 
rected shall not affect any surety of any officer of 
the United States, who became bound to the Uni- 
ted States before the passing of this act; but each 
and every such officer shall, on or before the thir- 
tieth day of September next, give new and suffi- 
cient sureties for the performance of the duties 
required of such officer. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, from and 
after the thirtieth day of September next, if any 
officer employed, or who has heretofore been em- 
ployed, in the civil, military, or naval departments 
of the Government, to disburse the public money 
appropriated for the service of those departments, 
respectively, shall fail to render his account, or to 
pay over, in the manner, and in the times, required 
by Jaw, or the regulations of the department to 
which he is accountable, any sum of money re- 
maining in the hands of such officer, it shall be 
the duty of the First or Second Comptroller of the 
Treasury, as the case may be, who shall be charged 
with the revision of the accounts of such officer, 
to cause to be stated, and certify, the account of 
such delinquent officer to the agent of the Treasury, 
whois hereby authorized and required immediately 
to proceed against such delinquent officer, in the 
manner directed in the preceding scction, all the 
provisions of which are hereby declared to be appli- 
cable to every officer of the Government charged 
with the disbursement of the public money, and to 
their surcties, in the same manner, and to the same 
extent, as if they had been described and enume- 
rated in the said section: Provided, nevertheless, 
That the said agent of the Treasury, with the ap- 
probation of the Secretary of the Treasury, in cases 
arising under this or the preceding section, may 
postpone, for a reasunable time, the institution of 
the proceedings required by this act, where, in his 
opinion, the public interest will sustain no injury 
by such postponement. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That if any 
person should consider himself aggrieved by any 
warrant issued under this act, he may prefer a bill 
of complaint to any district judge of the United 
States, setting forth therein the nature and extent 
of the injury of which he complains, and there- 
upon the judge aforesaid may, if in his opinion the 
case requires it, grant an injunction to stay pro- 
ceedingson such warrant altogether, or for so much 
thereof’ as the nature of the case requires; but no 
injunction shall issue till the party applying for 
the same shall give bond, and sufficient security, 
conditioned for the performance of such judgment 
as shall’ be awarded against the complainant, in 
such amount as the judge granting the injunction 
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shall prescribe; nor shall the issuing of such in- 
junction in any manner impair the lien produced 
by the issuing of such warrant. And the same 
proceedings shall be had on such injunction as in 
other cases, except- that no answer shall be neces- 
sary on the part of the United States; and if, upon 
dissolving the injunction, it shall appear, to the 
satisfaction of the judge who shall decide upon the 
same, that the application for the injunction was 
merely for delay, in addition to the lawful interest 
which shall”be assessed on all sums which may be 
found due against the complainant, the said judge 
is hereby authorized to add such damages as that, 
with the lawful interest, it shall not exceed the 
rate of ten per centum per annum on the principal 
s 


| 


um. 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That such in- 
junction may be granted or dissolved by suca 
judge, either in or aut of court. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That if any 
person shall consider himself aggrieved by the de- 
cision of such judge, either in refusing to issue the 
injunction, or, if granted, on its dissolution, it shall 
be competent for such person to lay a copy of the 
proceedings had before the district judge, before a 
judge of the Supreme Court, to whom authority 
is hereby given, either to grant the injunction, or 
permit an appeal, as the case may be, if, in the 
opinion of such judge of the Supreme Court, the 
equity of the case requires it; and thereupon the 
same proceedings shall be had upon such Injune- 
tion, in the circuit court, as are prescribed in the 
district court, and subject to the same conditions 
in all respects whatsoever. 

Suc. 7%. And be it further enacted, That the at- 
torneys of the United States, for the several judi- 
cial districts of the United States, in the prosecu- 
tion of all suits in the same, in the name and for 
the benefit of the United States, shall conform to 
such directions and instructions, touching the 
same, as shall, from time to time, be given to them 
respectively, by the said agent of the Treasury. 
And it shall, moreover, be the duty of each of the 
said attorneys, immediately after the end of every 
term of the district and circuit courts, or of any 
State court, in which any suit or action may be 
pending, on behalf of the United States, under the 
direction ofany district attorney, to forward to the 
said agent of the Treasury a statement of the cases 
which have been decided, during the said term, 
together with such information touching such cases 

_as may not have been decided, as may be required 
by the said officer. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, Thatit shall be 
the duty of the clerks of the district and circuit 
courts, within thirty days after the adjournment 
of each successive term of the said courts respec- 
tively, to forward to the said agent of the Treasury 
a list of all judgments and decrees which have 
been entered in the said courts respectively, during 
such term, to which the United States are parties, 
showing the amount which has been so adjusted 
or decreed for or against the United States, and 
stating the term to which execution thereon will 
be returnable. Andit shall, in like manner, be the 
duty of the marshals of the several judicial dis- 


eo 


tricts of the United States, within thirty days be- 
fore the commencement of the several terms of the 
said courts, to make returns to the said agent, of 
the proceedings which have taken place upon all 
writs of execution or other process which have been 
placed in his hands for the collection of the money 
which had been so adjudged and decreed to the 
United States, in the said courts respectively. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That nothing in 
this act contained shall be construed to take away 
or impair any right or remedy which the United 
States now have, by law, for the recovery of taxes, 
debts, or demands. 

Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act authorizing the building of a certain number 
of small Vessels of War, &c. 


Be it enacted, &c., That the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized to cause to be 
built and equipped any number of small vessels 
of war (not exceeding five) which, in his judg- 
ment, the public service may require; the said 
vessels to be of a force not more than twelve guns 
each, according to the discretion of the President. 
And, for carrying this act into effect, the sum of 
sixty thousand dollars is hereby appropriated, to 
be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated. - 

Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act to revive and continue in force an act, enti- 
tled “An act to provide for persons who were disa- 
bled by known wounds, received in the Revolu- 
tionary war,” and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the act, entitled “An act 
to provide for persons who were disabled by known 
wounds received in the Revolutionary war,” passed 
on the tenth of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and six; and limited, as in said act declared, to 
the term of six years, and afterwards revived and 
continued in force by an act, entitled “An [act] to 
revive and continue in force ‘An act to provide 
for persons who were disabled by known wounds 
received in the Revolutionary war,” and for other 
purposes, for and during the term of six years,” as 
in the said act is declared, shall be, and the same 
is hereby, revived, and is continued in force for 
one year, and no longer, from the passing of this 
act: Provided, That this act shall not be construed 
to repeal or make void the fourth section of an 
act, entitled “An act concerning invalid pensions,” 
passed the third of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and nineteen ; but the said fourth section 
of the said last mentioned act shall be, and hereby 
is declared to be, in full force and effect; any 
thing in the said act, hereby revived and made 
perpetual, to the contrary notwithstanding. — 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the right 
any person now has, or may hereafter acquire, to 
receive a pension in virtue of any law of the 
United States, be considered to commence at the 
time of completing his testimony, pursuant to the 
act hereby revived and continued in force. 

Suc. 3. And be it further enacted, That the agents 
for the payment of invalid pensioners of the Uni- 
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ted States shall, in future, be required to give bond, 
with two or more sureties, to be approved by the 
Secretary for the Department of War, in a sum 
not exceeding five thousand dollars, for the faith- 
ful discharge of the duties confided to them, re- 
spectively. 

Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act designating the ports within which only for- 
eign armed vessels shall be permitted to enter. 

Be it enacted, §c., That, after the first day of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and twenty, it 
shall not be lawful for any foreign armed vessels 
to enter any harbor belonging to the United States, 
excepting only those of Portland, Boston, New 
London, New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Smith- 
ville, in North Carolina, Charleston, and Mobile ; 
unless when such vessels shall be forced in by dis- 
tress; by the dangers of the sea, or by being pur- 
sued by an enemy, and be unable to make any of 
the ports above mentioned ; in which cases, the 
commanding officer shall immediately report his 
vessel to the collector of the district, stating the 
object or causes of his entering such harbor ; shall 
take such position therein as shall be assigned him 
by such collector; and shall conform himself to 
such regulations as shall be signified to him by the 
said collector, under the authority and directions 
of the President of the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for the President of the United States to 
employ such part of the land and naval forces of 
the United States, or the militia thercof, as he may 
deem necessary to enforce the provisions of the 
first section of this act; and the President shall 
also be authorized to employ such forces to pre- 
vent any foreign armed vessel from entering or re- 
maining within any waters within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, except such as shall lie in 
her direct course in entering from sea, or leaving, 
to proceed to sea, either of the harbors above men- 
tioned. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall continue in force until the first day of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, and 
no longer. 

Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act for altering the times for holding the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the Western District 
of Pennsylvania. 


Be it enacted, &c., That the terms of the district 
court for the western district of Pennsylvania, 
which are now directed by law to be holden on the 
first Mondays of the months of June and Decem- 
ber, in each year, shall hereafter be holden for the 
said district, on the first Monday in May, and sec- 
ond Monday in October, in each year. 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That all actions, 
suits, process, pleadings, and other proceedings, 
commenced or pending in the said district court, 
shall be as good and valid to the said first Monday 
in May, and second Monday in October, in each 
year, as if this change had not been made, any law 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That appeals 
and writs of error shall lie from decisions in the 
said district court for the western district of Penn- 
sylvania, when exercising the powers of a circuit 
court, to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the same manner as from circuit courts; and 
that so much of the fourth section of the act, en- 
titled “An act to divide the State of Pennsylvania 
into two judicial districts,” passed on the twen- 
tieth day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighteen, as provides that writs of error shall 
lie from decisions in the said district court, to the 
circuit court in the eastern district of Pennsylva- 
nia be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That there shall 
be allowed to the district attorney, and to the mar- 
shal of the said western district of Pennsylvania, 
and the northern district of New York, the yearly 
sum of two hundred dollars each; to commence 
from the twentieth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and nineteen ; to be paid quarterly, 
at the Treasury of the United States. 

Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act supplementary to an act, entitled “An Act 
concerning navigation.” 


Be it enacted, §c., That, from and after the thir- 
tieth day of September next, the ports of the Uni- 
ted States shall be and remain closed against every 
vessel owned wholly or in part by a abject or sub- 
jects of His Britannic Majesty, coming or arriving 

y sea, from any port or place in the province of 
Lower Canada, or coming or arriving from any 
port or place in the province of New Brunswick, 
the province of Nova Scotia, the islands of New- 
foundland, St. Johns or Cape Breton, or the de- 
pendencies of any of them, the islands of Bermuda, 
the Bahama islands, the islands called Caicos, or 
the dependencies of any of them, or from any 
other port or place in any island, colony, territory, 
or possession under the dominion of Great Britain 
in the West Indies, or on the continent of Ame- 
rica, south of the southern boundary of the United 
States, and not included within the act to which 
this act is supplementary. And every such vessel, 
so excluded from the ports of the United States, 
that shall enter or attempt to enter the same, in 
violation of this act, shall, with her tackle, ap- 
parcl, and furniture, together with the cargo on 
board such vessel, be forfeited to the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from and 
after the thirtieth day of September next, theowner, 
consignee, or agent, of every vessel owned wholly 
or in part by a subject or subjects of His Britannic 
Majesty, which shall have been duly entered in 
any port of the United States, and on board of 
which shall have been there laden, for exportation, 
any article or articles of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture, of the United States, other than pro- 
visions and sea-stores necessary for the voyage, shall, 
before such vessel shall have been cleared outward 
at the custom-house, give bond, in asum double the 
value of such article or articles, with one or more 
sureties, to the satisfaction of the collector, that 
the article or articles so laden on board such ves- 
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sel, for exportation, shall be landed in some port 
or place other than a port or place in any province, 
island, colony, territory, or possession, belonging 
to His Britannic Majesty, that is mentioned or 
described in this act, or in the act to which this 
act is supplementary. And every such vessel that 
shall sail, or attempt to sail, from any. port of the 
United States, without having complied with the 
provisions aforesaid, by giving bond as aforesaid, 
shall, with her tackle, apparel, and furniture, to- 
gether with the article or articles aforesaid, laden 
on board the same as aforesaid, be forfeited to the 
United States: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall be deemed or construed so as to 
violate any provision of the convention to regu- 
late commerce between the territories of the Uni- 
ted States and of His Britannic Majesty, signed 
the third day of July, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifteen. 
_ Sze. 3. And be it further enacted, That, from and 
after the thirtieth day of September next, no goods, 
wares, or merchandise, shall be imported into the 
United States of America from the province of 
Nova Scotia, the province of New Brunswick, 
the islands of Cape Breton, St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, or their respective dependencies, from the 
Bermuda islands, the Bahama islands, the islands 
called Caicos, or either or any of the aforesaid 
possessions, islands, or places, or from any other 
province, possession, plantation, island, or place, 
under the dominion of Great Britain in the West 
Indies, or on the continent of America, south of 
the southern boundaries of the United States, ex- 
cept only such goods, wares, and merchandise, as 
are truly and wholly of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture, of the province, colony, plantation, 
island, possession, or place aforesaid, where the 
same shall be laden, and from whence such goods, 
wares, or merchandise, shall be directly imported 
into the United States; and all goods, wares, and 
merchandise, imported, or attempted to be imported, 
into the United States of America, contrary to the 
provisions of this act, together with the vessel on 
board of which the same shall be laden, her tackle, 
apparel, and furniture, shall be forfeited to the 
nited States. 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That the form 
of the bond aforesaid shall be prescibed, and the 
same shall be discharged, and all penalties and 
forfeitures, incurred under this act, shall be sued 
for, recovered, distributed, and accounted for, and 
the same may be mitigated, or remitted, in the 
manner, and according to the provisions, of the 
act to which this act is supplementary. 

Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act to authorize the appointment of commissioners 
to lay out the road therein mentioned. 


Whereas, by the continuation of the Cumber- 
land road from Wheeling, in the State of Virginia, 
through the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Ili- 
nois, the lands of the States may become more 
valuable— i 

Be ü enacted, &c., That the President of the Uni- 


ted States be, and he is hereby, authorized to ap- 


point three impartial and judicious persons, not 
being citizens of any of the States aforesaid, to 
be commissioners, and, in case of the death or re- 
signation of any of them, to appoint other and like 
persons in their place, who shall have power care- 
fully to examine the country between Wheeling in 
the State of Virginia, and a point on the left bank 


of the Mississippi river, to be chosen by said com- 


missioners, between St. Louis, and the mouth of 
the Illinois river, and to lay out a road’ from 
Wheeling, aforesaid, to the point so to be chosen 
on the left bank of the river Mississippi; the said 
road to be ona straight line, or as nearly so as, 
having a due regard to the condition and situa- 
ation of the ground and water-courses over which 
the same shall be laid out, shall be deemed ex- 
pedient and practicable. And said commission- 
ers shall have power to employ able surveyors, 
chainbearers, and other necessary assistants, in 
laying out said road ; and so much of the lands of 
the United States as may be included within the 
same, shall be, and the same is hereby, reserved 
and excepted from the sales of the public lands. 
The said road to be eighty feet wide, and desig- 
nated by marked trees, stakes, or other conspicuous 
monuments, at the distance of every quarter of a 
mile, and at every angle of deviation from a 
straight line. And the said commissioners shall 
cause to be made, and delivered to the President 
of the United States, an accurate plan of said road, 
so laid out by them as aforesaid, with a written 
report of their proceedings, describing therein the 
State lines crossed, and the marks, monuments, 
courses, and distances, by which the said road 
shall be designated; describing, also, the water- 
courses, and the nature and quality of the ground 
over which the same shall be laid out; they shall, 
moreover, divide said road into sections of not 
more than ten, nor less than five, miles long, no- 
ticing the materials that may be used in making 
and giving an estimate of the expense of making 
each section of the road aforesaid. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the com- 
missioners, surveyors, chainbearers, and other ne- 
cessary assistants, to be appointed in pursuance of 
this act, shall severally take an oath, or affirma- 
tion, faithfully and diligently to perform their 
respective duties, and shall receive, in full com- 
pensation for their services and expenses, each 
commissioner six dollars, each surveyor three dol- 
lars, and each other necessary assistant one dollar, 
for each day in which they shall be necessarily 
employed in the service aforesaid: Provided, al- 
ways, and it is hereby enacted and declared, That 
nothing in this act contained, or that shall be done 
in pursuance thereof, shall be deemed or construed 
to imply any obligation on the part of the United 
States to make, or to defray the expense of making, 
the road hereby authorized to be laid out, or of any 
part thereof. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That ten thou- 
sand dollars, to be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, be, and are 
hereby, appropriated to defray the expense of lay- 
ing out the road aforesaid. 


‘Approved, May 15, 1820. 
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An Act for the relief of the inhabitants of the village 
of Peoria, in the State of Illinois. 

Be it enacted, §c., That every person, or the legal 
representatives of every person, who claims a lot 
or lots in the village of Peoria, in the State of 
Ilinois, shall, on or before the first day of October 
next, deliver to the register of the land office for 
the district of Edwardsville, a notice, in writing, 
of his or her claim ; and it shall be the duty of the 
said register to make to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury a report of all claims filed with the said re- 
gister, with the substance of the evidence in sup- 
port thereof; and, also, his opinion and such 
remarks respecting the claims as he may think 
proper to make; which report, together with a list 
of the claims which, in the opinion of said register, 
ought to be confirmed, shall be laid, by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, before Congress for their 
determination. And the said register shall be al- 
lowed twenty-five cents for each claim on which 
a decision shall be made, whether such decision 
shall be in favor or against the claims; which al- 
lowance shall be in full for his services under 
this act. 

Approved, May 15, 1920. 


An Act to impose a new tonnage duty on French ships 
and vessels. 

Be it enacted, §c., That, in lieu of the tonnage 
duty now paid on French ships or vessels, 
shall be paid a duty of eighteen dollars per ton, on 
all French ships or vessels which shall be entered 
in the United States, any act to the contrary not- 
withstanding: Provided, however, That nothing 
contained in this act shall be so construed as to 
prevent the extension of the provisions of the ac 


vessels and on goods, wares, and merchandise, 
imported into the United States, as imposes a dis- 
criminating duty on tonnage between forei 
sels and vessels of the United States, and between 
the goods imported into the United States in for- 
eign vessels.and vessels of the United States,” to 
French ships and vessels, 
therein, whenever the Government of France shall 
coe to the provisions of the act above refer- 
red to. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the ton- 
nage duty laid, and directed to be paid, by this act, 
shall be collected and paid according to the pro- 
visions of the act, entitled “An act to regulate the 
collection of duties on im 
passed the second day of Mari one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-nine. 

Sec. 3. dnd be tt further enacted, That this act 
shall commence and be in force from and after 
the first day of July, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty. 

Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act to provide for the expense of surveying cer- 
tain parts of the coast of North Carolina, and for 
other purposes. 


Be it enacted, $c., That, for carrying into effect 


there | 


ty: 
entitled “An act to repeal so much of the several i 
acts imposing duties on the tonnage of ships and | 


gn ves- : 


and the goods imported | 


orts and tonnage,” ẹ 


la resolution directing a survey of certain parts of 
the coast of North Carolina, passed on the nine- 
teenth day of January, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and ninetcen, the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropri- 
ated, to be paid out of any unappropriated money 
in the Treasury. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enucted, That the sums 
į respectively necessary to carry into effect the “Act 
for the relief of certain persons who have paid du- 
ties on certain goods imported into Castine,” ap- 
; proved the eleventh day of April, in the present 
year, and also the “Act for the relief of Walter 
Channing,” approved the eleventh day of April 
aforesaid, shall be paid out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
| Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act to amend an act ‘‘ making reservation of cer- 
tain public lands for naval purposes,” passed first 
March, one thousand eight hundred and seventeen. 
Be it enacted, §c., That so much of the first sec- 

tion of the act of Congress, passed on the first day 

of March, one thousand eight hundred and seven- 
teen, entitled “An act making reservation of cer- 
i tain public lands for naval purposes,” as empowers 
| the Secretary of the Navy to appoint an agent or 
: agents, and surveyor, be, and the same is hereby, 
| repealed ; and the duties and services required by 
said section be performed in future by such sur- 
| veyors of public lands as may be designated by 
; the President of the United States. 
| Approved, May 15, 1820. 
i 
i An Act making appropriations for carrying into effect 
the treaties concluded with the Chippewa and Kick- 
apoo nations of Indians. 
| Be it enacted, §c., That, for the purpose of car- 
rying into effect the stipulation contained in the 
| fourth article of the treaty concluded between the 
United States and the Chippewa nation of Indians, 
on the twenty-fourth of September, one thousand 
eight hundred and nineteen, and which was rati- 
fied by the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, on the 
, twenty-fifth day of March, one thousand eight 
| hundred and twenty, there be, and hereby is, ap- 
| propriated the sum of one thousand dollars, to be 
paid in silver, annually, forever, to the said Chip- 
pewa nation. 
| Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there be, 
and hereby is, appropriated, the sum of two thou- 
| sand dollars, to carry into effect any other stipula- 
| tions contained in the said treaty. 
Sec, 3. And be it further enacted, That the sums 
i herein appropriated be paid out of any moneys in 
| the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
| Sec. 4. dnd be it further enacted, That, for the 
| purpose of carrying into effect the stipulations con- 
| tained in the third article of the treaty concluded 
i between the United States and the tribe of Kicka- 
poo Indians, of Vermillion, on the thirtieth day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, 
and which was ratified by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and con- 
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sent of the Senate, on the tenth day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty, there be, and 


is hereby, appropriated, the sum of two thousand 


dollars, to be paid annually, for ten years, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 


priated. 
Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act to continue in force the act entitled “ An Act 
to provide for reports of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court,” approved the third of March, one thousand 


eight hundred and seventeen. 


Be it enacted, Fc., That the act entitled “An 
act to provide for reports of decisions of the Su- 
preme Court,” approved the third day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventeen be and 
the same is hereby continued in force for three 


years, and no longer. 
Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act to amend the act entitled ‘An act to amend 
the act authorizing the employment of an additional 
naval force.” 


Be it enacted, §&c., That the second section of 


the act entitled “ An act authorizing the employ- 
ment of an additional naval force,” passed on the 
thirty-first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
nine, be, and the same is hereby, amended, so far 
as to authorize the enlistment of able seamen, ordi- 


nary seamen, and boys, during the continuance of 


the service or cruise for which they shall be en- 
listed; not, however, to exceed the period of three 
years. ; 

Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act to provide for repairing the roof of the Gen- 
eral Post Office, and to procure an engine for the 
protection of said building. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Postmaster General 
be, and he hereby is, directed to cause the roof of 
the General Post Office to be repaired and covered 
with slate; and, also, to procure and keep, for the 
protection of said building, an engine and appa- 
ratus, for extinguishing fire, and to cause to be 
built a suitable house for the safe keeping of such 
engine. : 

Seo. 2. And be it further enacted, That there be, 
and there is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out 
of the moneys arising from the postage of letters 
and packets, such sum as may be necessary for the 
purposes aforesaid, not exceeding six thousand and 
twenty dollars. 

“Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act to increase the number of clerks in the De- 
partment of War. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the Secretary of the 
Department of War be, and he is hereby, autho- 
rized and empowered to employ six additional 
clerks in his Department; and that the sum of six 
thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, ap- 
propriated, for their compensation, to be paid out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 


propriated. This act to continue in force for one 
year, and no longer. 
Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act to authorize the erection of a lighthouse on 
one of the Isles of Shoals, near Portsmouth, in New 
Hampshire. 

Be it enacted, §c., That, as soon as the jurisdic- 
tion of such one of the Isles of Shoals, in the State 
of New Hampshire, in the State of Massachusetts, 
or in the „State of Maine, as the President of 
the United States shall select for the site of a 
lighthouse, shall be ceded to, and the property 
thereof vested in, the United States, it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
provide, by contract, which shall be approved 
by the President, for building a lighthouse on such 
island, to be so lighted as to be distinguishable from 
other lighthouses on the east and west of the 
same; and also to agree for the salary, wages, or 
hire, of the person or persons to be appointed by 
the President for the superintendence of the same. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of five thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated for the purpose of building such 
lighthouse, to be paid out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to provide, by contract, for building light- 
houses, erecting piers, beacons, or landmarks, and 
building and placing light-vessels, or boats, or 
buoys, on the following sites or shoals, to wit: A 


pier at the mouth of Kennebunk river, in the State 


of Maine; two lighthouses, one on Tenpound 
island, at the entrance into Gloucester harbor, and 


the other at Baker’s island, near Salem, in the 


State of Massachusetts; a lighthouse ata proper 
site near the mouth of Genesee river, in the State 
of New York; a buoy on Southwest Ledge, and 
another on Adams’s Fall, in or near to the harbor 
of New Haven, in the State of Connecticut: A 
light vessel at the end of Smith’s Point Shoals, in 
the Chesapeake bay, in the State of Virginia: A 
lighthouse on Shell Castle island, in the State of 
North Carolina; or, in lieu thereof, a light vessel, 
to be moored in a proper place near the said island, 
if, in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the latter shall be preferred: A beacon and two 
buoys on proper sites in the channel leading to the 
harbor of Charleston, in the State of South Caro- 
lina: A lighthouse on a proper site in Mobile bay, 
in the State of Alabama; or, in lieu thereof, a 
light vessel in the said bay, if the same shall be 
preferred: A light vessel, should the same be 
deemed necessary by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, at the mouth of the Mississippi, in the State 
of Louisiana. 

Sec. 4. And be i further enacted, That there be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the following sums ot 
money, to accomplish the objects specified in this 
act, to wit: For erecting a pier at the mouth of 
Kennebunk river, a sum not exceeding five thous- 
and dollars: for placing a bell near the lighthouse 
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on West Quoddy Head, a sum not exceeding one 
thousand dollars: for erecting two lighthouses, one 
on Tenpound island, and the other on Baker’s 
island, and placing three buoys on the rocks and 
flats near Salem, a sum not exceeding nine thous- 
and dollars: for defraying the expense of lighting 
the lighthouse on the south side of the harbor of 
Nantucket, and superintending the same, a sum 
not exceeding three hundred dollars: for a light- 
house near the mouth of Genesee river, a sum not 
exceeding five thousand dollars: for placing two 
buoys, one on Southwest Ledge, and the other on 
Adams’s Fall, in or near the harbor of New Haven, 
a sum not exceeding three hundred dollars: for a 
light vessel, and placing the same at the end of 
Smith’s Point Shoals, a sum not exceeding eight 
thousand dollars: for a lighthouse on Shell Castle 
island, ora light vessel, if preferred, a sum not ex- 
ceeding fourteen thousand dollars: for a beacon 
and two buoys on proper sites in or near to the 
channel leading to Charleston harbor, a sum not 
exceeding six thousand five hundred dollars: for a 
lighthouse or light vessel, for Mobile bay, a sum 
not exceeding nine thousand dollars: for a light 
vessel at the mouth of the Mississippi, a sum not 
exceeding fifteen thousand dollars. 

Bec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized, if he shall deem it expedient and proper, 
to build the lighthouse directed to be built on Spar- 
row’s Point, in the State of Maryland, on North 
Point in said State; and also tu substitute a light 
vessel for the lighthouse directed to be built on 
Craney island, at the mouth of Elizabeth river, in 
the State of Virginia. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That to com- 
pee the lighthouses and light vessels heretofore 

irected to be built, there be appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the following additional sums, to wit: For 
the lighthouses in the State of Maryland, a sum 
not exceeding six thousand six hundred dollars: 
for the lighthouse directed to be built between the 
mouth of Grand river, in the State of Ohio, and 
the mouth of Detroit river, in the Territory of 
Michigan, five thousand dollars: and for the light- 
houses or light vessels for the State of Virginia, 
a sum not exceeding six thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That no light- 
house, beacon, nor land-mark, shall be built or 
erected on any site previous to the cession of juris- 
diction over the same being made to the United 
States. 

Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act to continue in force “An act to protect the 
commerce of the United States, and punish the crime 
of piracy,” and also to make further provision for 
punishing the crime of piracy. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the first, second, third, 
and fourth sections of an act, entitled “An act to 
protect the commerce of the United States, and 
punish the crime of piracy,” passed on the third 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 


nineteen, be and the same are hereby continued in 
force, from the passing of this act, for the term of 
two years, and from thence to the end of the next 
session of Congress, and no longer. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the fifth 
section of the said act be and the same is hereby 
continued in force, as to all crimes made punisha- 
ble by the same, and heretofore committed, in all 
respects, as fully as if the duration of the said sec- 
tion had been without limitation. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That if any per- 
son shall, upon the high seas, or in any open road- 
stead, or in any haven, basin, or bay, or in any 
river, where the sea ebbs and flows, commit the 
crime of robbery, in or upon any ship or vessel, or 
upon any of the ship’s company of any ship or 
vessel, or the lading thereof, such person shall be 
adjudged to bea pirate; and being thereof con- 
victed before the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the district into which he shall be 
brought, or in which he shall be found, shall suffer 
death. And if any person engaged in any pirati- 
cal cruise or enterprise, or being of the crew or 
ship’s company of any piratical ship or vessel, shall 
land from such ship or vessel, and on shore shall 
commit robbery, such person shall be adjudged a 
pirate, and, on conviction thereof before the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for the district 
into which he shall be brought, or in which he 
shall be found, shall suffer death: Provided, That 
nothing in this section contained shall be construed 
to deprive any particular State of its jurisdiction 
over such offences, when committed within the 
body of a county, or authorize the courts of the 
United States to try any such offenders, after con- 
viction or acquittance, for the same offence in a 
State court. 

Sec. 4. And be i further enucted, That if any 
citizen of the United States, being of the crew or 
ship’s company of any foreign ship or vessel en- 
gaged in the slave trade, or any person Whatever, 
being of the crew or ship’s company of any ship 
or vessel owned in whole or in part, or navigated 
for, or in behalf of, any citizen or citizens of the 
United States, shall land, from any such ship or 
vessel, and on ae} foreign shore seize any negro 
or mulatto, not held to service or labor by the laws 
of either of the States or Territories of the United 
States, with intent to make such negro or mulatto,a 
slave, or shall decoy, or forcibly bring or carry, or 
shall receive, such negro or mulatto on board any 
such ship or vessel, with intent, as aforesaid, such 
citizen or person shall be adjudged a pirate, and 
on conviction thereof before the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the district wherein he may 
be brought or found, shall suffer death. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That if any citi- 
zen of the United States, being of the crew or 
ship’s company of any foreign ship or vessel en- 
gaged in the slave trade, or any person whatever, 
being of the crew or ship’s company of any ship 
or vessel, owned wholly or in part, or navigated 
for, or in behalf of, any citizen or citizens of the 
United States, shall forcibly confine, or detain, or 
aid and abet in forcibly confining, or detaining, on 
board such ship or vessel, any negro, or mulatto, 
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not held to service by the laws of either of the 
States or Territories of the United States, with 
intent to make such negro or mulatto a slave, or 
shall, on board any such ship or vessel, offer or 
attempt to sell, as a slave, any negro or mulatto, 
not held to service as aforesaid, or shall, on the 
high seas, or anywhere on tide water, transfer, or 
deliver over, to any other ship or vessel, any ne- 
gro, or mulatto, not held to service as aforesaid, 
with intent to make such negro or mulatto a 
slave, or shall land, or deliver on shore, from on 
board any such ship or vessel, any such negro or 
mulatto, with intent to make sale of, or having 
previously sold, such negro or mulatto, as a slave, 
such citizen, or person, shall be adjudged a pirate, 
and, on conviction thereof before the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the district wherein 
he shall be brought, or found, shall suffer death. 
Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act for the relief of persons holding confirmed 
unlocated claims for lands in the State of Illinois. 


Be it enacted, &c., That all persons holding con- 
firmed unlocated claims for land within the tract 
reserved by the third section of the act, entitled 
“An act confirming certain claims to Jand in the 
Illinois Territory, and providing for their location,” 
passed the sixteenth day of April, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and fourteen, be allowed 
until the first day of November, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty, to register the same. And 
the said claims shall be receivable in payment for 

ublic lands within the said reserved tract, con- 
ormably with the provisions of the said act, and of 
the act, entitled “An act making further provision 
for settling claims to land in the Territory of Hli- 
nois,” passed the twenty-sixth day of April, onc 
thousand eight hundred and sixteen, at any time 
before the first day of November, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty. 

Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act in addition to the act, entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of Government, 
for the year one thousand eight hundred and twen- 
ty,” and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, §c.. That the following sums be, 
and the same are hereby, appropriated—that is to 
say : 

For compensation granted by law to the men- 
bers of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
in addition to the appropriation heretofore made 
for that object, twenty-three thousand three hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

For rebuilding the public wharf, and repairing 
the public warehouses, on Staten Island, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

For graduating the Capitol square, putting the 
grounds in order, and planting trees within the 
same, two thousand dollars. 


| 
| 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the arrear- 
ages of the Department of War, from the first day 
of July, one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, 
to the first of July, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventeen, be paid out of the sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars already appropri- 
ated for arrearages prior to the first day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifteen, any thing in 
the act, entitled “An act in addition to the several 
acts for the establishment and regulation of the 
Treasury, War, and Navy Departments,” passed 
the first of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act to provide for the building an addition to the 
custom-house now erecting in the city of New Or- 
leans, for the use of the District Court of the United 
States for the State of Louisiana. 

Be it enacted, &c¢., That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury cause to be built an addition to the custom- 
house now erecting in the city of New Orleans, 
which shall contain rooms suitable for the use of 
the District Court of the United States for the State 
of Louisiana; and that so much of the appropria- 
tion for the erection of custom-houses and public 
warchouses, as shall be sufficient for that purpose, 
be, and the same is hereby declared to be, applica- 
ble to that object. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, as soon 
as the said building shall be completed, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall be authorized and re- . 
quired to cause to be sold, at public sale, upon such 
terms, and in such manner, as he shall judge to be 
expedient, the house and lot in which the District 
Court is now held, and to cause the amount for 
which they shall be sold to be paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

Approved, May 15, 1820. 


An Act to authorize the Governor of Illinois to obtain 
certain abstracts of lands from certain public offices. 
Be it enacted, §&c., That it shall be the duty of 
the register of the United States land office at 
Vincennes, in the State of Indiana, to furnish to 
the Governor of the State of Illinois, when he 
shall apply for the same, a complete abstract of 
all the lands which have been purchased at that 
office, or which may hereafter be purchased, which 
lie within the State of Illinois, designating the 
name of each purchaser, and the time of making 
the purchase; for which he shall be entitled to re- 
ceive, from such applicant, at the rate of ten cents 
for each separate entry, a copy whereof is required : 
Provided, however, That all the expense incurred by 
virtue of this act shall be defrayed by said State. 
Sec. 2. And le it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, upon 
the application of the Governor of said State, to 
cause a complete abstract to be made out, for the 
use of said State, of all the military bounty lands 


Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the several | which have been patented to the soldiers of the 


appropriations hereinbefore made shall be paid 


late army, lying within the same, designating the 


out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise | name of each patentee. 


appropriated. 
16th Con. Ist Spss.—83 


Approved, May 15, 1820. 
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An Act granting to the State of Ohio the right of pre- 
emption to certain quarter sections of land. 

Be it enacted, §&c., That there be granted to the 
State of Ohio, at the minimum price for which 
the public lands are sold, the right of pre-emption 
to one quarter section, in or near the centre of each 
county, included in the purchase recently made of 
the Indians, by the treaty concluded at St. Mary’s, 
on the twentieth day of Septemher, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, for the establishment 
of a seat of justice in the said counties: Provided, 
The purchase be made before the commencement 
of the public sales: And provided also, That the 
proceeds of the sale of each quarter section, which 


may be made under the authority of the State of 
Ohio, shall be appropriated for the purpose of 


erecting public buildings in said counties respec- 
tively, after deducting therefrom the sums origi- 
nally paid by the State aforesaid: And provided 
further, That the seat of justice for said counties 
respectively shall be fixed on the lands so se- 
lected. ` 

Approved, May 15, 1820. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolution declaring the admission of the State of 


Alabama into the Union. 


Whereas, in pursuance of an act of Congress, 
passed on the second day of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and nineteen, entitled “An act to 
enable the people of the Alabama Territory to 
form a constitution and State government, and 
for the admission of such State into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States,” the 
people of the said Territory did, on the second 
day of August, in the present year, by a conven- 
tion called for that purpose, form for themselves a 
constitution and State government, which consti- 
tution and State government, so formed, is repub- 
lican, and in conformity to the principles of the 
articles of compact between the original States 
and the people and States in the territory north- 
west of the river Ohio, passed on the thirteenth 
day of July, one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-seven, so far as the same have been ex- 
tended to the said territory by the articles of agree- 
ment between the United States and the State of 
Georgia— 
` Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the State of Alabama shall be one, and is 
hereby declared to be one, of the United States of 
America, and admitted into the Union, on an 
equal footing with the original States, in all re- 
spects whatever. 

Approved, December 14, 1819. 


Resolution for the further distribution of the Journal 
of the Convention which formed the Constitution of 
the United States. 

_ Resolved, §c., That the Secretary of State be 

instructed to furnish to each member of the pres- 


| ent Congress, and the Delegates from Territories, 


(who may not be entitled to the same, under the 
resolution of Congress of the 27th of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen,) the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, the 
Executive of each State and Territory, the Attor- 
ney General and Judges of the Courts of the 
United States, and the Colleges and Universities 
in the United States, each one copy; for the use 
of each of the Departments, viz: State, Treasury, 
War, and Navy, two copies each; for the use of 
the Senate, five copies; and for the use of the 
House of Representatives, ten copies, of the vol- 
umes containing the Journal, Acts, and Proceed- 
ings, of the Convention which formed the present 
Constitution of the United States; and that the 
residue of the copies of said Journal be deposited 
in the Library of Congress, for the use of the 
members. 
Approved, January 19, 1820. 


Resolution to authorize the publication of part of the 
Secret Journal of Congress, under the Articles of 
Confederation. 

Resolved, §c., That the Secret Journal, together 
with all the papers and documents connected with 
that Journal, and all other papers and documents 
heretofore considered confidential, of the Old Con- 
gress, from the date of the ratification of the defini- 
tive treaty of peace between the United States and 
Great Britain, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-three, to the formation of the 
present Government, now remaining in the office 
of the Secretary of State, be published, under the 
direction of the President of the United States, 
and that a thousand copies thercof be printed and 
deposited in the Library, subject to the disposition 
of Congress.—[Approved, April 21, 1820.] 


Resolution for the distribution of certain copies of the 
Journal of the Convention which formed the Con- 
stitution. 

Resolved, §c., That the Secretary of State be, 
and he is hereby, directed to transmit one copy of 
the Journal of the Federal Convention at Phila- 
delphia, in one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
seven, which formed the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, to each of the members, now alive, of 
the said Convention. 

Approved, May 8, 1820. 


Resolution giving the consent of Congress to a com- 
pact concluded between the States of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, for the settlement of their Boundary 
Line. 

Resolved, §c., That the consent of Congress be, 
and the same is hereby, given to a compact or 
agreement, made and concluded by, and between, 
the States of Kentucky and Tennessee, at Frank- 
fort, in Kentucky, on the second day of February, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty, to adjust 
and establish the boundary line between them, 
and for other purposes. 

Approved, May 12, 1820. 


